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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Althoosh  this  work,  which  was  completely 
nrised  by  my  father,  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  press^  and  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  bees  published  at  this  period,  it 
so  happens  that  it  aj^ars  at  a  moment  when 
tlie  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  not  only  at- 
tract, bat  absorb,  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Its 
chapters  on  '^  the  Genius  of  the  Papacy,"  on 
the  ^'Critical  position  of  our  earlier  Pro- 
lestaot  Sovereigns,  with  regard  to  their  Ro- 
nan  Catholic  si^jects,"  from  the  consequences 
of  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  ; 
00  ''  the  Study  of  Polemical  Divinity  pre- 
faient  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven* 
teeoth  Century,"  and  kindred  themea,  are  in 
iKt  the  history  of  the  events,  the  thoughts, 
the  passions,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  pre* 
9QBt  agitated  epoch.  Nor  does  the  domestic 
portion  of  this  work  disprove  the  prin- 
ciple, that  history  but  repeats  itself;  and  when 
ve  read  of  the  conversions  to  the  Ronoan 
futk  then  rife,  eq)ecially  among  the  elevated 
orders  of  the  communis,  we  seem  to  be 
iMjftniiig  to  the  startling  narrative  of  the 
hour,  and  instead  of  the  names  of  the  Goun- 
i«s  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Weston,  or  the  Lady  Falkland,  are  almost 
tempted  to  substitute  those  of  personages 
who  lire  in  our  sight  and  personal  kncw- 
Ulge* 

This  work  forms'  the  second  part  of  that 
CttD|ri6te  edition  of  my  father's  works,  of 
which  the  edition  of  the  ^'Curiosities  of 
Uteratorey"  in  three  volumes,  recently  pub- 
fished,  supplies  the  first.  His  Miscellaneous 
woAsy  containing  his  '*  Fragment  of  the  His- 
loij  of  English  Literature,"  will  conclude 
this  edition.  D. 

Mauor,  Doeeiiiber,4880. 


PREFACE  TO  THIS  NEW  EMTTON. 

BV  TBI  ACTBOB* 

I  HATE  long  considered  the  age  of  Charles 
the  First  as  the  roost  favourable  epoch  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  and  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. It  was  an  age  when  unsettled 
opinions  and  contested  principles  produced 
such  a  variety  of  human  conduct,  that  all  that 
has  happened,  or  is  happening,  since,  seems 
only  a  repetition  of  attempts  at  what  was 
then  first  discovered  to  be  impossible ;  a  con- 
summation of  what  was  then  left  unfinished ; 
or  a  furtherance  <»f  what  then  remained  im- 
perfect. 

This  history  has  been  frsquently  written, 
and  even  now  occupies  the  studies  of  fo- 
reigners. It  has  excited  such  vehement  but 
opposite  feelings  among  the  most  eminent 
men  in  our  nation,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
an  impartial  narrative.  An  intelligent  fo- 
reigner has  observed,  that  since  the  days  of 
our  first  Charles,  English  histories  are  the 
polemics  of  politics.  The  Monarchist  and  th^ 
Commonwealth-man  have  bequeathed  their 
mutual  recriminations  and  their  reciproeat 
calumnies.  At  a  later  period,  when  Whigs 
and  Tories  infused  their  controversies  int» 
their  degraded  hisloffjr,  trying  events  and 
persons  by  their  own  eouventional  tests,  thej 
judged  of  their  ancestors  as  of  their  contem- 
poraries; narrowing  their  views  by  their  own 
notions,  their  own  interests,  and  their  own 
passions.  Such  partial  estimates  of  humatt 
actions  and  aaodes  of  thinking  may  heeeme 
anachronisms  in  morals  and  in  pditkss. 

This  work  which  was  published,  at  inters 
vals,  HAany  years  ago,  in  a  domestic  revohi- 
tioB  (189^2),  has  not  been  unsuocessfol  in 
obtaining  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  pro- 
bably, in  a  chief  degree,  firom  the  novd^  of 
its  plan;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  seme  eK« 
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^  tent,  from  the  impartiality  of  its  researches 
and  the  justness  of  its  riews.  I  have  assur- 
edly not  written  these  pages  as  a  partisan. 
I  was  attracted  to  the  subject  early  in  life, 
liecause  it  seemed  to  me  rich  in  all  that  in* 
terests  the  moral  speculator.  I  believe  that 
I  have  composed  this  work  solely  as  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

These  ^'  Commentaries*'  aim  at  forming  a 
necessary  supplement  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
eventful  age,  by  investigating  still  contro- 
verted topics  of  paramount  and  enduring  in- 
terest, and  by  throwing  light  upon  per- 
sonages and  occurrences  through  the  com- 
bination of  secret  with  public  history. 

With  regard  to  my  authorities,  I  have  not 
chosen  to  cover  the  margin  with  perpetual 
references  for  facts  with  which  few  readers 
are  unacquainted,  and  to  book§  too  well 
known  to  require  a  transcription  of  their 
titles.  Whenever  my  narrative,  or  my  opi- 
nions, are  founded  on  manuscript  informa- 
tion, I  have  scrupulously  registered  the 
authorities.  During  the  many  years  in  which 
this  period  has  attracted  my  study,  I  have,  at 
various  limes,  examined  a  variety  of  unpub- 
lished diaries,  and  a  vast  mass  of  unpublish- 
ed correspondence^  connected  wiih  it.  We 
are  furnished  with  materials  for  the  history 
of  human  nature,  to  which  the  ancients  coukl 
bate  no  access.  One  particular  department 
seems  peculiar  to  our  own  times^the  history 
of  negotiations  in  the  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors. By  them  we  may  best  learn  the 
genius  which  prevailed  when  the  transac- 
tions occurred.  The  narrative  opens  a  living 
scene,  and  the  motives  of  the  personages  are 
sometimes  as  apparent  as  their  actions.  It 
is  not  fanciful  to  say,  that  we  often  know 
more  of  our  ancestors  than  they  themselves 
knew.  Many  a  secret  for  them  is  none  for 
us.  The  letter,  which  was  prayed  to  be 
thrown  into  the  flames  when  read,  we  hold 
in  our  hands ;  the  cabinet  conversation,  un- 
heard but  by  two  great  statesmen,  we  can 
listen  to.  They  viewed  the  man  in  his  occa- 
sional actions;  we  scrutinise  into  his  entire 
life.  They  marked  the  beginnings,  but  we 
the  ends. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the 
"  Mercure  Francois"  is  frequently  quoted  in 
this  work  as  authority. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since,  struck  by 
the  curious  and  important  information  which 
was  constantly  afforded  by  this  journal,  I  ob- 
served that  *'  the  ancient  ^  Mercure  Francois' 
is  a  sort  of  offlcial  annual  register  of  the 


times,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  our  own 
secret  history,  which  I  have  found,  to  my 
surprise,  so  accurate,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  it  must  have  come  from  a  well-informed 
correspondent  in  England.  It  is,  perhaps, 
singular  enough  that  I  have  found,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  circumstances  and  conver* 
sations  in  this  ^  Mercure'  which  I  have  myself 
drawn  from  contemporary  maniu>cripts,  and 
which  had  never  been  printed  in  any  English 
Work." 

Since  these  observations  were  made,  I  have 
discovered  a  fact  apparently  unknown  even 
to  the  French  Bibliographers ;  viz.,  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  this  journal,  and  that  even  the  king  him- 
self, Louis  the  Thirteenth,  often  contributed 
to  its  columns.  Many  articles  in  the  royal 
hand-writing,  and  corrected  by  the  royal 
hand,  are  still  in  existence.  With  regard  to 
the  Cardinal,  the  style  and  the' hand  of  the 
great  minister  are  easily  to  be  recognised. 
Besides  exercising  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  '^  Mercure,"  and  himself  waging  the 
war  of  words  whenever  the  contest  was  im» 
portant,  Richelieu  furnished  treaties  of  al- 
liances, capitulations,  narratives  of  battles 
and  sieges,  written  by  the  commanders,  and 
the  despatches  of  ambassadors  whenever  they 
contained  any  foots  which  he  desired  should 
be  known  (o  Europe.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  found  in  the  Manuscripts  of  De  Bethune. 

I  will  not  omit  in  this,  the  last  preface  that 
I  shall  ever  write,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
obliging  confidence  of  the  present  Earl  of  St. 
Germans,  in  entrusting  me  with  the  manu- 
scripts of  Sir  John  Eliot.  His  lordship  called 
my  attention  to  the  notice  which  I  had  taken 
of  his  memorable  ancestor,  in  a  communica- 
tion alike  distinguished  for  its  elegance,  its 
courteousness;  and  its  information.  By  the 
aid  of  these  papers,  I  was  enabled  to  throw 
some  fresh  light  upon  the  character  of  a  very 
eminent  personage,whosecareer  had  hitherto 
baffled  the  researches  of  our  historians. 

To  my  ever  kind  and  valued  friend,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  luminous 
and  acute  intelligence  is  as  remarkable  in' his 
love  of  literature  and  art,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  course  of  a  long,  an  honourable,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  life,  I  stand  deeply  indebted 
for  access  to  the  Conway  Papers,  which,  by 
permission  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
to  whom  these  volumes  had  descended,  he 
aflbrded  me. 

I  have  received  aid  from  other  friends,  and 
other  manuscripts,, which  I  have  acknowledg- 
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ed  in  my  notes.  1  have  particularly  drawn 
mocb  information  from  the  MS.  ncgodations 
of  Bfdchior  de  Sabran,  who  was  Iho  French 
resident  in  England  during  the  years  1644 
and  1645.  Of  these  there  are  two  folio  vo- 
lames  in  oor  National  Library,  but  there  are 
eight  Tolumes  of  these  inediied  negotiations 
in  the  extraordinary  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Worcestershire ;  a  collec- 
tion of  many  thousand  manuscripts,  which 
must  rank  its  zealous  owner  among  the 
Sioanes  and  the  Harleys  of  former  days. 


CHAPTER  I. 

m 

Gharla  the  First. 

Two  centuries  hare  elapsed— a  short  period 
in  the  history  of  national  revolutions— since 
Gbarlesthe  Firstascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  (Ike  name  of  this  monarch  still 
awakens  the  most  conflicting  opinions.  Yet 
a  right  understanding  of  the  character  and 
condoci  of  one  who  involuntarily  became  a 
most  eminent  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
pUksopher  and  the  politician ;  nor  should 
sash  an  exhibition  of  human  nature,  where 
the  ennobling  and  the  degrading  passions  are 
at  the  same  time  called  forth,  fail  to  interest 
our  oomonon  sympathies. 

Giarks  the  First  ascended  the  throne  under 
cireanistances  in  which  no  monarch  had 
hitherto  been  placed. 

The  coarse  of  events  had  rendered  neces- 
sary a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  man- 
kind throughont  Europe ;  for  the  social  system 
was  constructed  on  a  scale  which  bore  no 
relation  to  the  increased  and  complicated 
interests  of  society.  The  impending  Revolu- 
tion was  not  to  be  a  partial  change,  as  had 
sometimes  happened,  when  the  rule  and 
power  had  been  merely  transferred  to  the 
aristocracy,  or  to  the  hierarchy,  or  assumed 
hy  the  absolute  sovereign ;  nor  was  it  to  be  a 
temftorary  concession  to  the  excited  apathy 
of  a  sofiiering  people,  a  change  which  merely 
reduced  the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the 
miseries  of  the  many.  But  it  was  to  be  a 
total  change ;  to  abolish  certain  fundamental 
doctrines,  to  mark  out  new  classes  in  society, 
10  raise  op  new  interests,  to  define  new  rights, 
and  to  substitute  new  modes  of  thinking. 
4nd,  finally  and  chiefly,  it  was  to  develope 
the  tme  principles  of  government,  and  to 
explaio  and  confirm  the  source  and  object 
af  all  dMi^galed  ankhority. 


Tt  was  long  doubtful  in  which  country  the 
great  Revolution  was  to  commence.  During 
ihc  minority  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the 
ambition  of  the  turbulent  princes  of  France, 
the  republican  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Rohan  and  the  Huguenots,  and  the  bold  re- 
monstrances of  the  Parliaments  or  Law-Courts* 
exhibit  some  faint  outlines  of  the  Revolution 
under  our  Charles  the  First,  which  all  these 
had  preceded.  In  an  ingenious  parallel  we 
might  delect  some  very  apt  resemblances* 
The  genius  of  one  man  directed  for  a  time 
the  tempest  from  France,  and  consequently 
from  the  Continent;  for  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  will  ne?er  be  materially  affect^ 
ed,  except  through  the  agency  of  our  great 
neighbour.  The  Frondeurs,  under  the  later 
administration  of  Mazarin,  often  appealed  to 
the  English  revolt  under  Charles  the  First; 
and  finally  the  vast  concussion  of  France 
in  our  days  opened  an  imitation  of  our  own, 
and  terminated  with  a  similar  catastrophe. 

There  were  peculiar  reasons  which  might 
have  justified  the  supposition  that  England 
would  be  the  spot  in  which  the  important  strug* 
gle  would  commence.  The  establishment  o£ 
the  reformed  faith  had  habituated  the  English 
to  a  greater  freedom  of  inquiry  than  their 
neighbours,  a  freedom  of  inquiry  unknown 
in  preceding  times,  when  authority  was  the 
sole  test  of  opinion ;  and  a  long  and  luxuriant 
peace  had  raised  up  among  the  Commons  ot 
England  a  new  class  of  men ;  new,  by  pos- 
sessing a  weight  and  influence  in  society 
which  they  had  never  before  held.  There 
were  other  causes,  which,  though  not  so 
evident,  were  scarcely  loss  influential,  but 
which  must  be  developed  as  we  proceed.  It 
was  fated  that  England  should  be  the  theatre 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  Revolutions  which  is 
not  yet  finished. 

Authorised  in  believing,  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  age,  by  his  consequent  education, 
and  by  the  natural  gravity  and  elevation  of 
his  own  mind,  that  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  anointed  of  hisCreator,  it  was  the  doom 
of  Charles  the  First  to  witness  the  divine 
authority  of  his  crown  trampled  upon,  the 
might  of  his  magnificent  hierarchy  over* 
whelmed,  the  civil  institutions  of  his  realm 
swept  away,  all  that  he  deemed  sacred  pro* 
faned,  all  that  he  held  received  denied,  all 
that  he  considered  established  subverted ;  and 
in  their  stead  new  doctrines  and  new  prac- 
tices introduced,  many  of  which  were  men* 
strous,  and  aUextraoidinaxy. 
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In  this  unparalleled  state  of  affairs,  for  we 
must  never  forget  that  in  our  Revolution  his- 
tory afforded  no  parallel  to  instruct  and  to 
Warn,  instead  of  disappearing  from  the  stage, 
like  an  insignificant  actor  overwhelmed  by 
the  unexpected  importance  of  his  part,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  monarch 
the  most  eminent,  the  most  energetic,  and 
the  most  interesting  personage,  during  the 
long,  the  fearful,  and  the  dubious  struggle. 
When  the  struggle  was  over  the  King  came 
forward,  and  closed  his  career  by  a  most 
memorable  death— dying  with  the  same  de- 
cision with  which  he  had  lived ;  and  while 
he  was  covered  with  execration  and  obloquy 
as  the  Tyrant  by  one  party,  who  feared  that  if 
he  were  not  a  tyrant  they  would  necessarily 
be  considered  traitors,  he  was  hailed  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nation  with  prayers  and 
tears  as  the  Martyr. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nian  who 
thus  lived  and  thus  died  could  have  been 
that  individual  whom  it  has  always  been  the 
supposed  interest  of  a  successful  party  to  re- 
present. Tyrant  and  Martyr  are  rarer  cha- 
racters than  mankind  is  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them  ;  and  they  often  vanish  before  the 
impartial  student,  who,  searching  neither  for 
the  tyrant  nor  the  martyr,  dares  to  seek  into 
history  for  the  man. 

We  have  hitherto  obtained  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  personal  character  of 
Charles  the  First ;  for  it  has  betn  assumed, 
^y  those  who  have  been  unable  to  make  the 
idng  despicable,  that  the  private  chriracier 
of  a  monarch  stands  unconnected  with  his 
public  one.  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  character  of  a  king 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  his  private 
history,  his  motives  as  well  as  his  conduct, 
as  it  is  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual, wilhout  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  times  in  Tvhich  he  lived.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  that  those  who  maintain 
that  the  private  character  of  Charles  the  First 
is  unconnected  with  his  public  one,  have 
judged  of  that  public  character  as  if  ho  were 
their  contemporary. 

The  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Charles 
ihQ  First  was  that  inflexible  firmness  to  which 
we  attach  the  idea  of  strength  of  character. 
Constancy  of  purpose,  perseverance  to  obtain 
the  object,  and  fortitude  to  suffer  for  it,  this 
is  the  beautiful  unity  of  a  strong  character. 
We  should,  however,  observe,  that  this 
strength  of  character  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  comprehensive  under- 
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standing,  any  more  than  the  aK»t  con^pire^ 
hensive  understanding  is  necessarily  sup* 
ported  by  this  moral  force.  Hence  thestroagw 
the  character  of  the  man,  the  stronger  may 
be  its  errors,  and  thus  its  very  strength  may 
become  its  greatest  infirmity.  In  speoulat* 
ing  upon  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  througli 
all  the  stages  of  his  varied  existence,  from 
the  throne  to  the  scaffold,  we  may  discoyer 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Hu-4 
miliated  by  fortune,  beneath  the  humblest  of 
his  people,  the  King  himself  remained  un-* 
changed ;  and  whether  we  come  to  reproach, 
or  to  sympathise,  something  of  pity  and  terror 
must  blend  with  the  story  of  a  noble  mind 
wrestlWg  with  unconquerable  Fate. 

.       CHAPTER  H.- 
Of  Charles  the  First  during  his  Boyhood. 

We  may  be  excused  for  unfdJldingthe  mi- 
nuter characteristics  of  a  young  prince,  tho9» 
obscure  intimations  of  the  future  personal 
dispositions,  which  Alfleri  has  called  Svilupp^ 
delV  indole  indicato  da  vari  fattarelli^  '^  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  disposition  indicated 
by  various  little  matters,"  for  in  this  respect 
princes  differ  from  other  men ;  their  early 
characteristics  are  not  likely  to  change.  The 
youth  of  princes  is  seldom  passed  in  suIk 
mission.  Surrounded  by  those  who  seek  by 
comptiance,  or  officiousness,  to  cultivate  a 
friendship  with  their  future  sovereign, princes 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  flattered  even  ill 
their  boyhood.  This,  and  the  impossibility 
of  being  influenced  by  those  circumstances 
which  make  other  men  the  creatures  of 
events,  and  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, effectually  prevent  their  early  charac- 
ter from  changing,  and  render  the  conduct 
of  their  life  subordinate  to  their  constitutional 
dispositions. 

In  the  history  of  one  who  was  remarkable 
for  a  hardy  frame  tried  by  unwearied  acti«- 
vity,  who  during  his  long  imprisonir.ent  had 
never  need  of  a  physician,  and  who,  at  his 
death,  exhibited  those  physical  appearances 
which  are  indicative  of  longevity,  it  may 
deserve  notice  that  he  was  born,  and  lived 
some  years,  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility, 
and  that  he  struggled  with,  and  oyercame, 
several  personal  defects. 

Circumstances,  apparently  trivial,  in  the 
history  of  Charles  the  First,  had  often  the 
fatality  of  connecting  themselves  with  the 
unsettled  disputes  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.    The  accidental  circunatanoe  of  the 
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Mrtk  «l  tins  royal  babe  in  a  slate  of  weak- 
ness^ threateniag  a  speedy  dissolutioD,  occa- 
9Mfld  a  hasty  baptism ;  the  place  of  cere- 
nwiij  unrecorded,  the  officiating  person  un- 
named ;  whose  was  the  episcopal  hand  which 
had  sprinkled  the  Marijr  of  ihc  Church?  or 
had  a  Presbyterian  teacher,  as  it  was  ru- 
Boaied,  admiaisiered  tbo  baptismal  rite? 

Suck  were  the  tonnenling  inquiries  which 
agilBted  CharchmeQ  and  Dissenters,  in  (he 
pvalTMted  controversy  of  Lay-baplism,  The 
eedesiastics  insisted  that  all  nonconformists 
were  mere  laymen,  a  principle  which  was 
daai^oed  to  invalidate  their  baptisms.  Bur- 
net, not  hosiile  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  at 
a  later  period  alluded,  in  one  of  his  ciwirges, 
to  the  circumstance  recorded  of  Charles's  un- 
episoopal  baptism ;  this  renewed  the  old  heats 
with  those  who  persevered  in  their  axiom, 
thai  '^  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  the 
'  The  Dissenters  had  long  exulted, 
Che  Churchmen  had  long  been  mortified, 
that  Charles  had  not  received  any  of  the  be^ 
oefits  oC episcopal  baptism,  when,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  alter  the  event,  Carte  startled 
the  oootendiog  parties,  and  settled  the  dis- 
pum  OB  the  side  he  wished  to  favour,  by 
aetering  to  the  docvment  of  '^  John  Blinsale, 
Hay  Herald,  who  assisted  at  the  baptism." 
In  that  hitherto  unnoticed  narrative  was  spe- 
cified the  name  of  the  bishop,  the  royal  cha- 
pel where  the  ceremony  had  passed,  the 
■iimiesi  oGeurrences  of  the  magnificent  so- 
leauiiiy,  the  pall  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk, 
^  wrought,  as  it  was  spoken,  by  his  Majesty's 
■■qfaaile  mother, '^  on  which  the  bairn  was 
laid,  the  names  of  the  lords  who  bore  the 
ducal  crown,  the  laver,  the  towel,  the  bason, 
and,  finally,  the  *'  Marchioness  of  Huntley, 
who  hare  the  bairn  instead  of  the  nourrice." 
This  discorery  of  Carte's  instantly  changed 
the  former  appearance  of  the  question,  and 
the  I>isaenters  conUl  no  longer  triumph  in 
the  obsciire  baptism  of  a  prince,  administered 
by  a  Presbyter. 

fint  if  the  ceremony  of  Charles's  baptism 
had  been  thus  solemnly  performed,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  regality  of  the  Court,  could  it 
pQSBibly  have  .escaped  the  knowledge  or  the 
aoiare  olSpotswoo<l,  who  tells  us,  that  '*■  the 
christening  was  hastened   because   of   the 

(I)  An  Idle  antiquary  might  employ  an  hour  in 
atan-niBg  into  the  aatlienticlty  of  this  bM^eted 
ttoord,  it  being  in  MS.  in  the  Heraia's  Office  «t 
UialMirgh  (the  Ltobs'  Offtce),  written  by  John 
HinMle.  flay  Herald,  who  ansisted  at  the  baptism. 
K  ii  enUtied  **  An  Accontit  of  Um  RHh  and  Baptism 
ofKinsCfaniiMtlM  KInt.?  Tke  sablect  oeasesto 
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weakness  of  the  child,"  or  oC  Perinchief,  the 
eulogist  and  advocate  of  Charles,  who  posi^ 
lively  informs  us,  that  '*  he  was  deprived  of 
the  usual  ceremonies  wherewith  such  royal 
infants  are  admitted  into  the  Church/'  Who 
then  is  this  Hay  Herald  who  has  marshalled 
knights,  lords,  and  ladies,  and  heralds,  pre*^ 
luding  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Harris 
asserts,  from  internal  evidence,  the  whole 
narrative  to  be  a  clumsy  forgery ! 

Thus  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  history 
we  stumble  on  error,  or  imposture,  a  circum- 
stance not  rare  in  more  important  matters 
than  the  present,  (1)  relating  to  Charles  the 
First. 

U  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  some 
circumstances  which  Harris  brings  forward, 
as  the  mere  inventions  of  an  ignorant  person, 
are  not  of  the  nature  which  he  supposes  them. 
The  Hay  Herald,  he  observes,  represents 
"  the  Chancellor  Cassils  as  present  at  the  so- 
lemnity, though  there  was  no  sucli  Chan- 
cellor then  in  being;  and  he  tells  us  thai 
Monsieur  de  Rohan,  and  his  brother,  called 
Monsieur  de  Soubise,  were  his  Majesty's 
gossips,  though  the  Scotch  historians  never 
mention  their  being  in  that  kingdom.*'  The 
Chancellor  Cassils  I  must  lersve  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  Scottish  antiquary  ;  but  as  for 
Monsieur  Soubise  standing  at  (he  christening 
in  Scotland  as  Charles's  godfather,  I  Gnd  this 
very  circumstance  incidentally  noticed  in  the 
Diary  of  Sir  John  Finett,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  Soubise's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
llohan,  the  eminent  chief  of  the  French  Hu- 
gonots,  was  also  in  Scotland,  and,  by  the  de-^ 
sire  of  James,  stood  as  godfather  to  Charles ; 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  his  life, 
and  is  incidentally  alluded  lo  by  JohnCookcs, 
the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  his  statement  of  the  King's  case.  This 
strongly  corroborates  the  suspected  narrative 
of  the  Hay  Herald.  By  the  expression  of 
Spotswood,  we  can  by  no  menus  infer  that 
the  episcopal  and  regal  ceremonies  were  not 
performed ;  and  as  for  the  vague  style  of  Pe- 
rinchief, as  that  book  was  written  by  one 
man,  and  published  under  the  name  of  an*- 
other,  a  circumstance  none  of  our  writers 
notice,  its  authority  is  not  unquestionable.  (3) 

It  is  certain  that  the  infant  Duke  long 

inlerestus,batttiedetectJonof  an  hiitorical  forgery 
is  alipays  gratifying.  This  document  was  first 
printeMy  the  Rev.  Hairy  Gaiitrell,  in  *^' The  Royal 
Martyr,  a  tru«  Christian,"  ete.,  etc.,  I7ie,  long  be- 
fore Carte  wrote.  The  Presbyter  Harris  fiereely 
dlspatBd  its  autheottcUy ,  merely  from  party-feeliog. 
(8)  Perincbiers  Life  of  Charles  the  First  is  of  litUe 
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continued  in  a  weakly  state,  for  many  ladies 
who  had  been  proud  suilors  for  the  keeping 
of  the  royal  child  were  now  deterred  from 
soliciting  this  anxious  charge.  When  in  his 
fourth  year,  he  was  delivci'ed  to  Lady  Gary  ; 
that  perfect  courtier,  her  husband  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth),  declares,  that  *'  those 
who  wished  him  no  good  were  glad  of  it, 
thinking  that  if  the  Duke  should  die  in  our 
charge,  then  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  that 
we  should  remain  in  Court  after." 

The  Earl's  candour  is  as  admirable  as  his 
loyalty,  for  he  was  at  least  as  fearful  of  losing 
his  place,  as  of  losing  his  Prince.    The  Earl 
of  Monmouth  has  also  alluded  to  *^  many  a 
battle  my  wife  had  with  the  King,  about  sht- 
ting  the  string  under  the  child's  tongue,  and 
putting  his  legs  into  iron  boots."    The  pa- 
rental care  of  James  was  accompanied  by  aU 
the  force   of  argument,  but,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  he  yielded  up  the  point  of  debate. 
This  physical  weakness  cast  a  sullen  air 
over  the  manners  of  the  young  Prince,  and 
Lilly  sends  down  a  tradition  of  the  evil  na- 
ture of  his  infancy  '*  from  the  old  Scottish 
lady  his  nurse."    His  debility  withdrew  him 
from  those  sports  and  exercises  in  which  his 
brother  excelled,  and,  contracting  retired  ha- 
bits, Charles  loved  the  hours  of  study.    It  is 
probable  that  these  untoward  circumstances 
led  to  the  early  formation  of  the  reserved  and 
thoughtful  character  of  the  future  monarch, 
as  well  as  conduced  to  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
quired knowledge.    Charles  had  a  vigilant 
tutor  in  Thomas  Murray,  a  learned  Sa»lch- 
man,  whom  afterwards  he  chose  for  his  se- 
cretary, and  whose  zeal  he  finally  remune- 
rated by  the  provostship  of  Eton.    The  unal- 
terable affection  of  the  pupil  for  the  tutor  is  a 
strong  indication  of  the  man. 

James  the  First,  who  has  been  so  freely 
taxed  with  pusillanimity  and  folly,  cannot, 
however,  be  reproached  with  having  engen- 
dered them ;  his  children,  Henry,  Charles, 
and  Elizabeth,  alike  sustained  their  princely 
character  in  the  heroic  elevation  of  their 
minds.  There  was  no  royal  family  in  Europe 
which  put  forth  such  a  promise  of  future 

value,  but  that  IltUe  may  be  authentic,  and  it  is 
frequently  referred  to .  Perinchief  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  wriUng  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, for  the  materials  were  chiefly  collected  by 
the  learned  WlUiam  Fulman,  who  at  his  death  left 
them  unllnished.  Colonel  Titus,  the  author  of  the 
Dunous  poUtieal  pamphlet  '*  Killing  no  Murder,"  alto 
aupplied  him  with  some  notices  for  the  two  latter 
yean  of  the  King's  life.    Such  assiataace  only 


excellence  as  these  accomplished  Princes. 
Jonson  was  struck  by  the  paternal  zeal  of 
James  the  First,  whom,  without  court  flattery, 
he  addressed  in  a  masque : 

''You  are  an  honest  good  man,  and  have  care  of 
your  bairns  !"(f 3 

King  James,  to  provoke  Henry  to  apply 
himself  more  ardently  to  his  closet  studies, 
had  intimated  that  his  brother,  who  already 
loved  his  books,  would  prove  more  able  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  the  science  of  his 
favourite  *'  king-craft,"  than  he,  who  chiefly 
consumed  his  days  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  pas- 
sionately pursued  his  military  exercises.  The 
fatherly  admonition  was  receired  in  silence, 
but  when  his  tutor.  Sir  Adam  Newton,  reite- 
rated the  King's  reprimand,  the  Prince  asked 
whether  he  really  thought  that  his  brother 
would  prove  so  good  a  scholar?  Sir  Adam 
was  of  that  opinion.  <'  Then,"  rejoined 
Henry,  ^'  will  I  make  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury." 

A  spark  of  rivalry  had  been  kindled  be- 
tween the  royal  brothers.  When  Charies  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  the  young  Prince  had 
already  attracted  observation  by  the  progress 
of  his  studies,  and  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per. The  Princes,  with  Abbot,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  other  noblemen, 
were  waiting  in  the  privy-chamber  for  an 
audience.  Henry,  in  allusion  to  his  brother's 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  jocularly  placed 
the  Archbishop's  cap  on  his  head,  observing, 
*'  that  if  he  continued  a  good  boy,  and  fol- 
lowed his  books,  he  would  make  him  one  day 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  •  The  little  Prince 
indignantly  flung  down  the  square  cap  and 
trampled  on  it.  Duke  Charles,  it  would  seem, 
had  heard  too  frequently  of  the  future  Arch- 
bishopric, and  the  taunts  from  his  heroic 
brother  stung  the  little  Prince  into  an  ebul- 
lition of  momentary  feeling.  This  feeling 
was  constitutional.  Warm  and  hasty  passion 
was  long  an  infirmity  with  Charles,  and  one 
of  which  he  was  very  sensible.  At  various 
periods  of  his  life,  the  King  used  preventiTO 
means  against  being  overcome  by  his  natural 

proves  that  Perinchief  hlmseir  was  a  poor  work- 
man. 

(I)  1  find  a  curious  anecdote  of  that  lealous  par- 
temal  attention  of  our  "Pedant  King/' which  I  have 
not  met  elsewhere.  James  took  such  minute  care 
of  their  edacation,  that  "the  children  of  Jamea 
were  well  initmcted  in  nosie  and  dancing;  his 
Hj^esty  desired  them  to  keep  up  their  daachig 
privately,  though  they  whistle  and  sing  tooneaa- 
othar  for  mute."  Hail.  USS.  0887  (ta). 
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iopatieiice.  In  more  than  one  interview, 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  subjects  where  his 
feelings  might  seize  on  him  unawares,  it  was 
preooDcerted  that  these  topics  should  not  be 
debated  by  him,  but  left  to  his  council.  This 
defect  in  his  temperament  was  one  which, 
hie  his  stammering,  could  only  be  mastered 
bf  a  stronger  impulse  of  the  mind,  as  when 
he  stood  calm  and  unsubdued  in  the  greatest 
daj  of  his  adversity. 

From  this  anecdote  of  the  royal  bo}'s,  the 
eootempoiaries  of  Charles,  in  the  taste  of  the 
tioes,  deduce  opposite  inferences.    One  de- 
tects a  mystical  presage  of  the  future  fait  of 
episcopacy  under  his  administration  ;  to  an- 
other it  seemed  peculiarly  ominous  of  the  fall 
of  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  afterwards 
was  sii^iefided  lioni  his  offices  by  the  dis- 
pfeasure  of  his  sovereign  ;  a  third,  with  the 
maligoity  of  a  Commonwealth's  man,  accepts 
itasan  evidence  of  the  latent  sullenness  and 
slubbonuiess  of  the  future  monarch ;  while 
an  ultra-royalist,  in  the  depth  of  his  wisdom, 
disoorars  in  it  ^'  a  sign  of  bigness  of  spirit, 
and  a  humour  that  did  not  love  jesting  or 
levity.'^    It  is  evident  that  every  one  of  these 
phihsophers  would  have  composed  the  his- 
tocy  of  Charles,  on  the  principle  which  they 
had  already  so  happily  discriminated.    So 
maoy  hislarians,  so  many  Charleses  I 

The  fraternal  intercourse  between  the  sons 
of  James  was,  however,  rarely  interrupted ; 
for  we  have  still  left  several  familiar  notes 
written  in  Engtish,  French,  and  Latin,  by 
theDoke  to  the  Prince.  They  are  dispatches 
of  the  hoar,  perhaps  also  the  plasrful  exer- 
cises of  his  studies.  *^  Sweet  sweet  brother, 
I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  will  give  any- 
thing thai  1  have  to  you,  but  my  toys  and  my 
hooks.**  Sometimes  the  little  Duke  visits 
Pnnee  Henry's  stables,  and  mounts  his  great 
horses,  ^^  that  on  his  return  he  may  wait  on 
him  in  that  noble  exercise."  Then  there  are 
thanks  for  two  bidets  which  Henry  sends  him 
—or  it  is  an  invitation  to  walk  together— or 
a  detail  of  the  studies  of  the  week. 

Welwood  says  of  Charles,  that  he  wrote 
**  a  ioierable  hand  for  a  King."  The  re- 
pahiican  whig  grudgingly  allows  a  Stuart, 
and  a  monarch,  even  the  humble  distinction 
cfcaligraphy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles,  like  all  his  other  acquire- 
aeats,  was  elegant,  and  opposite  to  the  slo- 
Tcoly  scribble  of  his  father,  who,  careless  in 
■fl  exterior  things,  too  lightly  esteemed  the 
hibit  of  distinct  writing  ;  a  habit,  it  may  be 
*ort]i  observing  to  some,  which  gives  plea- 


sure in  the  intercourse  of  friendship,  and 
promotes  accuracy  in  that  of  business.  The 
skilful  in  autographs  may  like  to  learn,  that 
Charles  the  First's  haod-wrlting,  .and,  per- 
haps, no  man  ever  wrote  more,  always  free 
and  flowing,  as  he  advanced  in  life  and  in 
reflection  became  more  and  more  regularly 
formed,  and  Anally  contracted  into  slender 
elegance.  In  a  French  letter  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert unsigned,  he  observes,  Tespere  que  vou$ 
connoilrex  ma  petite  main.  I  have  seen  some 
notes  to  his  children,  written  during  his 
close  confinement  in  his  btter  days,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  Italic 
character.  In  the  long  leisure  and  still  me- 
ditations of  imprisoned  solitude,  the  fond 
remembrance  of  his  children  seems  to  hare 
moved  the  pen  in  tracing  every  word  so  care- 
fully written. 

Charles  overcame  his  corporal  infirmities 
in  his  youth,  but  his  defective  speech  seems 
to  have  lasted  some  years.  It  was  probably 
the  real  cause  of  his  brevity  in  conversation  ; 
he  used  few  words ;  and  we  smile  at  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
entering  the  royal  words  in  his  diary,  on 
some  occasion  when  the  King  gave  him  a  fa- 
vourable answer  to  his  request,  **  because 
his  master's  custom  affords  not  so  many 
words."  The  singular  gravity,  the  deficient 
freedom  in  conversation,  and  the  reserved 
manners  of  Charles  the  First,  struck  the 
Count  de  Brienne  as  uncommon  circum- 
stances, which  made  it  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  Prince's  character.  When  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  curiously  pressed  the  Count  to  be 
informed  of  the  genius  of  the  monarch,  De 
Brienne  replied,  *^  To  me  he  appeared  ex- 
tremely reserved,  and  this  induces  me  to 
judge  that  he  is  either  an  extraordinary, 
man,  or  one  of  a  very  middling  capacity.  If: 
he  affected  this  reienue  to  prevent  any  jea- 
lousy on  the  late  King  his  father's  side,  this 
would  be  a  mark  of  his  consummate  pru- 
dence ;  but,  if  it  be  quite  natural  to  him,  and 
without  gLTiyfineae,  I  should  draw  very  oppo- 
site conclusions."  From  this  oracular  style  the 
Cardinal  could  not  have  gathered  much.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  was  too  nice  a  point  for  the 
critical  and  youthful  diplomatist,  recently 
returned  from  the  English  Court,  to  venture 
a  decision  upon ;  nor  could  he  know  that  the 
habitual  reserve  of  the  Prince  originated,  in 
great  part,  in  the  pain  which  conversation 
occasions  him  whose  speech  is  not  fluent. 

The  King's  difficult  utterance  rendered  his 
addresses  from  the  throne  painful  to  himself 
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a&d  the  Parltametit.  This  early  eompelied 
him  to  have  the  Lord-Keeper  leeite  his 
speeches,  a  circumstance  which  his  friends 
considered,  however  trivial  it  may  ap[>ear,  as 
having  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his 
affairs.  It  is  our  own  voice  alone,  whose 
modulations  can  give  sanction  to  our  feel- 
ings. Charles  closed  his  first  speech  to  Par- 
liament, the  only  ungracious  passage  in  it, 
hy  this  declaratiou:--^*Now,  because  I  am 
unfit  for  much  speaking,  I  mean  to  bring  up 
the  fashion  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  my 
Lord-Keeper  speak  for  me  in  most  things^ 
therefore  have  commanded  him  to  speak 
something  unto  you  at  this  time,  which  is 
more  for  formality  than  any  great  matter  he 
hath  to  say  unto  you." 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry, 
Charles  appears  to  have  felt  the  propriety  of 
turning  his  attention  to  those  hardier  pur- 
suits which  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  he  excelled  in  the  fashion- 
s^Ie  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman  of 
that  day;  the  manly' exercises  of  vaulting, 
archery,  running  at  the  ring,  and  the  manige 
of  the  great  horse ;  shooting  in  the  cross- 
bow, musket,  and  **  the  great  ordnance."  In 
the  tennis-court  he  toiled  with  the  racquet, 
and  to  his  last  days,  those  of  his  imprison* 
ment,  loved  the  tranquil  recreation  of  the 
bowling-green.  By  active  sports  he  invigorat* 
ed  his  frame.  One  who  knew  Charies  de- 
scribes him  as  ^^  a  laborious  fieldsman  ;**  and 
another  tells  us,  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  ndroit  manager  of  the  great  horse  of 
any  man  in  the  three  nations,  and  a  sharp 
marksman ;  he  chased  a  winter-deer  as  skil- 
fully, which  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  **  a 
woodsman,"  as  he  excelled  in  shooting  one. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  young  nobihty  in  a  feat  of 
arms  at  a  justing  at  Whitehall,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  was  imagined  that  Prince 
Charies  would  become  as  eminently  military 
as  his  late  brother,  and  at  the  later  period  of 
his  marriage,  the  Count  de  Brienne  noticed 
the  adroitness  of  our  royal'  cavalier,  '^  in 
breaking  some  lances,  in  this  chivalric  ex- 
ercise." Whatever  art- and  practice  could 
acquire,  he  gained ;  the  lighter  graces  were 
denied  him. 

Thus  early  Charies  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles which  nature  had  cast  in  Us  way. 
The  languid  indolence  of  the  closet,  dee]riy 
attached  as  he  was  to  study,  and  to  the  nrare 
pleasing  arts,  failed  to  seduce  him  entirely, 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  afler*iife,  through 


all  its  vicissitudes,  was  never  disturtted  by 
his  personal  deprivations.  Not  even  the 
many  who  watched  him  with  no  friendly  eyes 
have  presumed  to  accuse,  him  of  that  impa- 
tient querulousness,  which  betrays  its  mo- 
ments of  weakness. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Charles  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  held  a  Comi;  but  ha 
lived  in  no  political  opposition  to  hie  father, 
a  habit  which  has  been  assumed  hy  some 
heirs  of  the  English  crown.  His  kite  biotker 
had  opened  with  a  different  career,  and  had 
roused  the  jealousy  of  his  Isitfaer,  and  the 
fears  Of  Cecil.  Whatever  may  be  the  potiqr 
of  the  heir  to  the  crown  in  conducting  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  and 
views  of  the  Cabinet,  some  dangerous  results 
must  occur,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
home  his  cause  will  combine  together  the 
dispersed  and  insulated  members  of  perhi^ 
very  heterogeneous  factions  into  one  formid- 
able body.  A  common  interest  is  thue  eieat- 
ed  for  those  who  else  would  never  have  aoted 
together.  It  is  certain  that  the  family  politics 
of  the  English  Court  have  not  been  indifferent 
to  foreign  Cabinets.  The  Gaul,  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Austrian,  have  often  been  8<dieilo«s 
to  raise  a  party  in  this  kingdom  subservient 
to  their  own  peculiar  interests,  and  whenever 
the  heir  of  the  English  throne  siiffiers  his  in- 
clinations to  be  controHed  by  intriguers 
around  him,  he  runs  the  risk  ef  becoming, 
uncoDsdously,  the  9t\tj  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

The  Ambassador  La  Boderie  advisee  Hie 
French  Cabinet  not  to  negleet  granting  cer- 
tain pensions  to  four  orllve  of  Prince  Henfry^ 
Court,  by  whom  it  seems  these  favours  w«re 
expected,  suice  that  young  Prince  was  entire- 
ly under  their  influence,  and  had  resolv^  le 
maintain  a  pohtical  independence  at  the  Omirt 
of  his  lather. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  that  day  Bome 
busy  spirits,  who,  now  finding  their  *^oeott- 
pation  gone,"  ascribed  to  the  sedate  temper 
of  the  youthful  Charles  a  narrowness  off 
genius,  and  natural  incapabiKty  of  entering 
into  their  higher  political  epecuktions.  But 
Charies  most  certain^  looked  up  to  his  fhtlier 
with  reverence  and  afifeoHon,  and  if  the  name 
of  James  the  First  fail  in  some  degree  to  ex- 
cite the  same  feelings  in  the  minds  of  this 
later  age,  we  mast  attribute  this  reeultto  the 
unjust  oblivion  of  some  virtues,  and  of  no  in* 
considerable  talents. 

In  his  youth,  Charles  must  have  been  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  that  various  knewledge. 


OF>CHABLBB 

•ttd  Ihfttiidiilaal  ttidcurums  obsflrvation  in  t 

jU  tb€iarts«  beth  tlieiise  and  ihe  mediaoiGal, 

.«hich  OBce  indiieed  this  iag^oious  Prioee  to 

decteie  that  ^'  he  Ihougbi  he  could  get  Ms 

.living  if  ddyen  by  necessity,  by  any.  of  the 

iu-ts  and  trades  which  he  knew  how  io  ytdnOr- 

Aise,*'    Ottce.  in  familiar  eonveeBation«  the 

PhMe  made  a  remarkable  observation,  that 

Uk»  ware  neoagsiUUed  to  take  any  particular 

•]|NnoCeaaion  for  a  living,  he  couki   not  be  a 

iiwjwr,  &ir,  aaid  Charles,  *'  I  cannot  defend 

:ftlMMi  caoaa,  nor  yield  in  a  good  cause;'*  a 

-fnnoi^eieon  which  he  never  swerved,  if  wo 

^aie  lo  decide  by  the  actions  of  his  after-life. 

Charles  bad  studied  the  art  ol  war,  and 

r  indeed  4hia  mag  alteiwards  proved  himself  to 

be  one  of  4he  nest  d>le  generals  in  the  Civil 

Wan.    He  was  not  unskilled  in  lorlificalion, 

..and  Ibaiaoieaoe  which  has  been  called- naval 

asditleelBra,  a  study  not  unworthy  the  pur- 

eatlaofon  ifiland-moDfirch,  had  particularly 

e«mM  his  attention;  for  one  of  his  most 

•  .magnificent  meaaares  was  ^^  building  that 

miaele  of  ships  called  the  Rogral  Sovereign;'* 

«nd  "wlteohe  was  fseminded  of  the  vast  charge 

-It  reared,  he  obaewed,  **  that  while  some 

.jpobles  pnodigaUy  spent  their  patrimony  in 

luxurious  courses,  nothing  either  to  their 

.erHlile  or  repvtalieo,  or  beneficial  to  the 

iuqgdom,  je  dCing  he  might  be  allowed  to 

toild  Hint  ehip  for  Im  pleasure,  which  might 

be  iiaefol  lor  ihe  service  of  the  kingdom  ."(1) 

The  more  dehghtfiil  arts  he  pursued  with 

intense  pleasure,  for  this  monarch  was  ^not 

efdy  a  lover  af  art,  but  could  himself  have 

mpmd  >to  the  honours  of  an  artist.    These, 

Jbovever,  had: not  ibsorbed  his  studies.    The 

Jftbravy  of  St.  James's,  before  the  Civil  Wars, 

.fConiaioed    a    manuscript    volume,    which 

.C^baoies  in  his  youth  had  presented  to  his 

iailieir,  consisting  of  his  literary,  collections 

and  other  epitomes,  (he  fruits  of  juvenile 

.eindtes. 

But  ihese  philosophical  and  ingenious  pur- 
euits  have  been  barbarously  censured  as  mean 
.and  lavial  in  a  monarch.     The  arts  and 
•aoieoces  were  considered  by  the  rigid  Puri- 
-  tanic  politicians  merely  as  sources  of  emolu- 
ment for  the  mechanics  who  professed  them. 
.  The  intellectoal  part  of  these  studies«^the 
meditation,  and  the  elegance,  and  the  know- 
ledge, which  discipline  the  mind  in  the  pro- 
gress of  invention,  had  never  roctilied  their 
crude  principlfla4  softened  their  harsh  tempers, 
or  iiloasineij  thairlark  mindSu  These  studies, 

^)I.IUy. 
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not  miworthy  <if  a  sovereign,  would  have  re^ 
fleeted  his  tastes  among  a.people,  whose  fana- 
ticisin  had  so  long  persecuted  the  finer  arts, 
and  our  natien  would  not  have  suffered  the 
reproach  -of  foreign  critics,  who,  ignorant  of 
our  history,  venlured  to  assign  the  natoral 
causes  which,  as  they  imagined,  incapacitat- 
ed us  from  excelling  in  the  practice  of  the  arte 
of  imagination  and  sensibility.  •Charles  the 
First,  hid  it  been  his  happiness  to  have 
reigned  in  peace,  weuM  iiave  anticipated  by 
a  century  the  glory  of  English  art. 

CUAPTBR  ^IL 

Of  the  Study  of  Polemfeal  Dlvinfty,  prevalent  at  the 
eammeneement  of  the^aevente«fith  century. 

Tbeee  was  one  particular  course  of  studies 
in  which  James  the  First  himself  had  ioslruc^ 
ed  his  son— (hat  of  the.  dogmas  and  the  con*- 
troversies  of  the  theology  of  ihe  limes.  In 
these  pursuits  Charles  was  a  docile  pupil,  and 
ill  his  first  speeoh  to  Parliament,  to  repel  the 
malicious  rumour  of  his^incUnation  towards 
the  Roman  See,  he  jiroudly  declared,  ^^1 
may,  with  S^.  Paul,  say,  that  I  have  been 
trained  up  at  Gambliel's  feet." 

His  father  advised  the  Prince's  cbaplaina, 
who  went  to  Spain,  not  to  engage  in  unne*- 
cessary  disputations  on  Toligmn;  but  if  chal* 
•lenged,  the  Prince  would  be  moderator,  and 
observing  them  smile,  he  earnestly  added-* 
it  is  said  he  swore,  that  ^'Charles  could 
.manage  a  point  in  controversy  with  the  best 
studied  divine  of  ye  all."    Nor  was  the  com*- 
mendation  partial,    in  the  celebrated  con- 
ference with  the  Presbyter  Henderson,  the 
King,  without  books  for  reference,  or  a  so 
•isretary  by  his  side,  during  a  tedious  lor^ 
jiight,  (1)  fought  that  memorable  theological 
logomachy,  till  the  hoary  adversary  of  epis- 
copacy, covered  with  the  dust  of  his  librar>% 
retired  with  a  bmkeu  spirit.    It  is  probablo 
that  neither  convinced  the  oilier;  but  this 
did  not  the  less  exhaust  the  old  man's  vexa- 
.tion,and.may  have  accelerated  his  deijth. 

To  those  studies  Whitelocke  ascribes  that 
aptitude  of  Charles  the  First,  which  enabled 
him  to  excel  as  a  samraer^i*p  of  afgaaients, 
and  endowed  him  with  such  a  clear  percep 
tion  in  delivering  his  decisions.  The  King'5 
readiness  in  contracting  a  lengthened,  and 
methodising  an  involved  discussion,  wasre- 

C1)  By  the  GcBta  Britaonoruin  of  Sir  Gcorae 
Wharton,  it  appears  that  "this  dispute  between  the 
King  and  Mr.  Henderaon  b^gan  at  Newcastle,  May 
flitb,  and  Itdtd  not  end  tillJune  laUi.'' 
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marked  bj  another  great  lawyer,  Sir  Robert 
Uolborne ;  he  observed  that  ^'  the  King  could 
drive  a  matter  into  a  head  with  more  sharp- 
ness than  any  of  his  priry  council."  This 
readiness  was  his  prominent  characleristic, 
and  the  King  himself  was  well  aware  of  it. 
Sensible  that  he  could  correct  with  acute 
judgment,  rather  than  compose  with  freedom 
and  fertility,  the  King  carefully  revised  the 
papers  which  he  commanded  others  to  write, 
Observing  that  ^^  he  was  a  better  cobbler  than 
a  shoemaker.*' 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  severely  ridiculed 
James  the  First  for  his  polemical  divinity,  and 
a  hundred  echoes  are  still  multiplying  Pope*s 
^'Pedant King.*'  But  this  it  is  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher without  being  an  antiquary ;  the  gene- 
ralisations of  history  are  too  often  substituted 
for  the  real  knowledge  of  particulars,  merely 
because  the  philosopher  is  ignorant  of  them. 
An  invective  against  royal  pedantry  would 
always  be  plausible ;  but  the  inquiry,  whether 
there  were  any  pedantry  at  all  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  could  not  occur  to  those  who 
find  it  convenient  to  try  events  and  opinions 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  age,  and  who 
seem  to  narrow  human  nature  to  their  own 
horizon.  But  to  transform  our  forefathers 
into  ourselves  is  to  lose  all  likeness  of  the 
originals,  and  to  throw  into  the  back  ages 
the  notions  of  our  own  times  is  a  moral  ana- 
chronism, a  source  as  fertile  of  errors  as  the 
passions  of  parlies  have  been  of  more  unjust 
misrepresentations.  The  true  historian  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  past. 

Polemical  studies  were  not  the  peculiar 
tastes  of  James  and  Charles,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Ere  the  reign  of  the  ''Pedant 
King,"  and  long  after,  they  occupied  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  our  nation.  They 
had  not  been  considered  unworthy  of  royalty 
itself,  and  it  is  from  a  slender  volume  of  po- 
lemical divinity,  that  our  sovereigns  still  de- 
rive one  of  their  regal  distinctions.  Even 
Elizabeth  acknowledged  that  she  had  read 
as  much  controversial  divinity  as  any  divine, 
and  maintained  her  supremacy  in  the  Church, 
as  well  as  in  the  State,  by  the  arguments  of 
which  she  was  a  mistress. 

Laud  put  forth  his  elaborate  reply  to  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  to  repair  the  open  breaches  of  the 
beleaguering  Romanist; .  a  volume  which 
Charles  recommended  to  his  son,  to  guard 
him  from  the  artifices  of  Rome,  and  which 
even  extorted  from  the  great  Puritanic  re- 
publican, Sir  Edward  Deering,  the  applause, 
that  Laud  had  struck  the  Papist  on  the  fifth 


rib.  The '  *  Apology  for  the  English  Churchy" 
by  Jewel,  was  chained  in  churches,  to  be 
opened  at  all  times  hy  the  way-faring  reader. 
Were  not  the  days  of  the  learned  Usher  ha- 
rassed by  the  challenges  of  Jesuits?  And 
after  all,  however  skilfully  these  might  be 
refuted,  that  great  controversialist  felt  not 
always  sure  that  the  antidote  completely 
operated  against  the  poison;  for,  in  addressing 
the  Oxford  librarian,  Usher  advised  him  to  be 
careful  that  ''  the  English  papist-books  be 
kept  in  a  place  by  themselves,  and  not  placed 
in  the  library,  for  they  may  prove  danger- 
ous." So  that  a  Protestant  Archbishop  could 
even  resort  to  the  arts  of  a  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tor, who  casts  all  the  volumes  of  heresy  into 
the  darkest  corners,  or  incarcerates  them  un* 
der  the  strongest  locks.  Did  not  Lord  Falkland 
enter  the  lists  with  the  Roman  Catholic,Thomas 
White,  with  •'  A  Discourse  of  Infallibility?'* 
Are  that  accomplished  Lord's  learned  speech  in 
the  House,  and  his  friend  the  great  Chilling  • 
worth's  treatise  on  '*  Episcopacy,"  to  be 
condemned  for  that  pedantry  of  polemical 
divinity  which  Lord  Bolingbroke,  \nth  so 
many  others  unlearned  in  British  history,  ri- 
dicule with  such  a  reckless  philosophy  in 
James  and  Charles  ? 

But  the  age  of  the  first  Stuarts  was  pre- 
eminently an  age  of  polemical  divinity  ;  an 
age  of  doctrines  and  controversies,  and  what 
may  be  justly  tormed  artificial  theology.  It 
was  then  not  only  a  warfare  of  the  Roman 
tenets  with  the  Protestant  creed,  but  of  new 
races  split  into  Arians  and  Arminians,  and 
Calvinists,  who  ambitiously  had  combined 
with  political  parties.  The  affairs  even  of 
Protestant  nations  were  then  connected  with 
synods.  Politicians  concealed  themselves 
under  the  short  mantle  and  band  of  doctors 
of  divinity.  The  awful  themes  of  predestina- 
tion,—free-will,  —  election,— reprobation, — 
and  the  resistibility  or  irresistibility  of  grace, 
—the  questions  whether  the  essence  of  God 
was  guaie  and  ianium^  whether  his  eternity 
was  only  an  eviternity,  and  how  the  Divinity 
could  multiply  himself  in  himself— were  the 
melancholy  studies  which  agitated  the  iras- 
cible spirits  of  the  age.  Men  seemed  to  rest 
their  future  salvation  in  enormous  folios, 
which  it  was  easier  to  devour  than  to  digest. 
These  controversies  now  only  attract  the  eye 
by  their  formidable  array  as  we  view  their 
champions  marshalled  on  the  shelves  of  a 
puMic  library ;  there  only  can  we  judge  of 
that  vast  consumption  of  human  hfe  which 
they  cost  their  victims— their  writers  and 
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their  readers  \  After  the  labours  and  the  f 
persecutions,  the  hatreds  and  the  agonies  of 
long  centuries,  these  doctrines  and  these  dog- 
mas, defended  or  confuted,  were  found  to  be 
iDterminable  as  that  memorable  dispute  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans, 
which  the  Pope  wisely  set  at  rest  by  decree- 
ing that  it  should  never  be  decided  I  The 
great  pcAicy  of  Rome,  to  avoid  schisms,  has 
always  been  to  elude  the  discussion  of  incon- 
Tenient  topics. 

Futile  and  nugatory  as  were  the  subjects  of 
these  disputations  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  ludicrously  mean  those 
between  the  Presbyter  and  the  Episcopalian, 
jet  in  that  learned  age  these  themes  involved 
the  dignity  of  erudition  and  the  powers  of 
logic ;  all  the  resources  of  a  ready,  an  acute, 
aod  a  luminous  mind.  He  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful pcdemic,  whose  disciplined  memory 
could  most  promptly  flourish  the  keenest 
weapons  on  his  own  side,  while  he  pressed  in 
triumph  on  the  blunted  and  brokea  arms  of 
his  antagonist.  The  assailant  was  slowly  to 
drcumvent,  or  rapidly  to  storm,  the  weakest 
points  of  his  opponent ;  but  the  art  to  retreat 
was  as  great  as  the  skill  to  attack.  In  the 
vacillation  of  the  disputants,  victory  hung  on 
the  subtilty  of  an  argument ;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  an  authoritative  text,  or  the  surprise 
of  an  ambiguous  one,  might  shake  the  whole 
arrangement  of  a  system  of  doctrine. 

Had  these  vain  and  ofTuscating  disputations 
only  tormented  the  heated  heads  of  a  few 
dreaming  recluses,  or  a  few  acrid  partisans, 
thev  would  have  merited  but  an  obscure  no- 
tice  in  the  history  of  England ;  but  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  domestic  life, 
and  theological  disputations  were  constantly 
carrying  on  in  private  houses,  in  the  presence 
of  the  head  of  the  family  who  was  gained  or 
lost  by  the  fortune  of  the  Thesis;  and  there 
have  been  families  where  the  disputation, like 
a  law-suit,  has  devolved  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  grandson.  The  gentry  were  reading 
and  writing  tomes  of  religious  controversy ; 
in  the  country,  whole  parishes  were  disturbed 
by  the  public  disputations  held  by  the  Papist 
or  the  Puritan,  and  many  were  the  lapses  of 
the  backsliders  into  Romanism.  Some  Pro- 
testants, to  humble  the  Puritans,  were  ear- 
sestlj  looking  about  for  a  reunion  with  the 
Boman  Catholics,  lor  they  had  observed,  not 
vicboat  dread,  the  Puritanic  party,  like  one 
ia  oor  own  times,  starting  up  among  all  ranks 
cCsoMiy. 
Lei  OS  DOW  draw  the  curtain,  and  exhibit 
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the  domestic  pictures  of  the  Romanist  and  the 
Puritan  in  the*  days  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  most  complete  picture  of  the  English 
Catholics  is  one  by  their  own  hand,  touched 
by  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  secret  confi- 
dence. 

Panzani,  the  concealed  agent  of  Rome,  in 
a  secret  report,  reckons  the  English  Catholics 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  forming 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  higher  class 
of  English  subjects.  In  the  first  rank  of  no- 
bility were  Catholics,  who,  though  making 
no  open  profession,  were  living  in  great  fear, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  royal  favour.  When 
these  entertained  a  disguised  priest  in  their 
house,  it  was  unknown  to  their  servants,  and 
not  even  confided  to  their  children.  Some, 
as  Protestants,  frequented  churches,  took  the 
oaths,  and  occasionally  spoke  against  Catho- 
lics ;  yet  in  their  hearts  they  were  papistical, 
and  concealed  one  or  more  priests  under 
their  roof.  Panzani  assures  his  master  that 
almost  all  the  principal  Protestant  nobility, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  who  had  died  when 
he  was  in  London,  although  generally  reput* 
ed  Protestants,  had  died  in  the  Roman  faith. 

However  partial  Panzani's  account  may  be 
deemed,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  these 
times  sudden  conversions  and  tha  flight  of 
many  eminent  persons  to  the  Continent  were 
frequent.  Certain  it  is  also,  that  persons 
high  in  office  were  secret  Romanists.  In  the 
curious  manuscript  memoir  of  the  Capuchins 
who  came  over  to  Henrietta,  I  found  an  ac- 
count of  an  interview  between  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  who 
died  Earl  of  Portland.  In  his  last  illness, 
having  called  for  his  priest,  and  embraced  all 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
his  lordship  requested  to  see  the  King  once 
more,  to  return  into  the  royal  hands  his  staff, 
as  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  following  dia- 
logue ensued :— "  Sire,  1  replace,  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  this  staff  into  the  hands 
of  your  Majesty,  while  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
have  been  less  faithful  to  the  service  of  God 
than  to  your  Majesty's."  "No,  no  I"  re- 
plied Charles ;  ^'  this  staff  has  been  well 
placed  in  your  hands,  and  there  I  will  have 
it  remain."  *'  Sire,"  once  more  replied  the 
relapsed  Lord  Treasurer,  "  I  am  no  longer 
capable  of  bearing  it;  first,  because  I  can 
never  recover  from  my  present  malady ;  and 
secondly,  though  it  may  seem  odious,  I  should 
no  longer  conceal  from  your  Majesty,  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  now  a  Catholic.*' 
''Get  but  well/' said  the  King,  "and  the 
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Catholic  religioo  need  not  biader  you  to  ke€f> 
this  staff  as  an  atle  minister.*!  This  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  at  tbe  head  of  the  Kiog^s 
calMnet,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  dup- 
lies of  ofQce  not  unfaithfuHy  performed  by  an 
llnglishman,  who  at  the  same  time  anxiously 
concealed  the  real.sdate  of  his  con$cie»ce. 
darendon  tells  us,  the  Romauists  only  were 
liiose  who  did  not  believe  this  Earl  to  be  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  but  the  English  only  su^ecied  his 
tecllnatjen  to  Papistry,  ox  as  tie  Capuchin 
"writes  the  term,  which  be  says  js  nsed  by  our 
««lton,  au  Papism^  from  the  tranquillity  the 
Aomanists  under  his  administratioji  «vere 
allowed  to  enjoy.  Nothiog  in  his  open  con- 
duct or  his  language  betrayed  the  concealed 
Catholic.  It  now  appears,  by  XUis  authentic 
anmiuscript,  that  the  Earl  held  a  private  jcor- 
despondence  wiih  the  famous  Pere  Jos€|iyb  of 
t^arisy  a  Capuchin,  who  transacted  ail  the 
•secret  affairs  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

it  is  evident  also  that  some  divinity  eUu- 
^ents  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  artiilcial 
theoiogy  of  Home ;  and  the  secret  domination 
of  the  missionary  priests  was  so  great  9&  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Papal  agent,  who 
has  described,  in  terms  which  a  ProtgsUint 
might  repeat,  that  *' the  missionaries  eiyoy 
many  conveniences  in  the  houses  of  their  pa- 
Iroiw,  and,  being  the  directors  of  the  mustfirs 
mi^servanUi  and  admiUed  to  all  ike  secreU 
9f  the  mindy  any  one  may  judge  what  ascen- 
(fancy  they  acquire."  Such,  then,  was  the 
•tate  of  the  English  C:ilholics  at  home ;  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  abode  was  fre- 
foently  troubled  by  two  religions  abhorring 
each  other,  under  the  same  paternal  roof. 

The  Romanists  more  particularly  practised 
on  the  infirm  sympathies  of  females ;  tlieir 
nervous  and  seraphic  temperament  was  more 
easily  entranced  by  an  imaginaiivo  religion, 
by  the  divinities  Ihcy  embraced,  by  the  mi- 
racles which  flashed  before  their  evps,  liy  the 
gorgeous  scene  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  the 
altar,  the  censer,  and  the  chauut.  Tlie  illu- 
sion of  the  magical  service  of  ihe  Catholic 
worship  is  acknowledged  by  Panzani.  But 
the  female,  by  her  personal  influence,  was 
still  more  actively  propagating  the  espoused 
doctrines. 

'  The  Roman  hierarchy  has  ever  experienced 
the  tenderness  of  the  sex  ;  among  the  first 
temporal  dominions  of  the  Popes  appears  the 
donation  of  a  Countess,  and  one  of  the  pontiffs 
db^tained  the  sobriquet  of  Mattonarum  Auris- 
ealpius^  "  the  ear-piclcer  of  the  ladies,"  from 
his  adroitness  in  the  art  of  wheedling. 


JtiSiOnly  Ji^  entering  ioio  the  recesses  <of 
domestic  life,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  form 
a  clear  nation  of  the  extraordiuaiy  scenes 
.which  now  occupied  the  passions  of  the  peo^ 
pie.    We  discover  perpetual  conferences  in 
private,  or,  rather,  severe  wreslling-inalcbes 
between  a  Jesuit  and  a  divine^    Lord  ^otr- 
daunt  and  his  iady  invite  tlie  learned  Usher 
to  confer  with  ^  priest  whoiu  his  lordship 
k^tinhis  bouse,  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Churches.    The  conference 
was  held  several  days,  when  Usher  maintain- 
ing tha^  the  Church  of  England  was  no  new 
religion^  ihe  lady,  whose  great  fear  had  been 
its  ambi^ous  novelty,  was  confirmed  in  her 
ProtestantisrOt  and  the  argument  against  its 
novelty  proved  so  strikingly  novel  to  his  lord- 
ship, that  he  became  a  convert  from  Papistry. 
But  tJsher  was  not  always  at  hand ;  his  aU- 
sencc,  and  twenty-four  hours  to  unravel  his 
twisted  logic,  might  have  enabled  the  per- 
verting priests  to  produce  a  new  point,  and 
occasion  a  fresh  lapse. 

Lady  Falkland  suddenly  declared  herself  to 
be  a  Papist.    All  her  friends^  sensible  of  the 
diagrace,  Hy  to  her  with  an  argument^  or  a 
menace ;  3Ir.  Montague   would  terrify  bef 
ladyship,  that  she,  dying  an  English  Papist^ 
would  die  in  a  state  of  damnation  ;-^but  this 
was  only  his  assertion  I    Cozens  (afterwards 
the  Bishop j  told  her  that  she  had  sinned 
damnably,  in  departing  from  that  Chui^cb 
wherein  she  was  baptized,  before  she  had 
consulted  with  its  heaJs ;  however,  be  gavo 
her  ladyship  a  few  notes,  which  she  sent  to  bor 
drunken  Irish  priest,  for  such  he  was,  and 
who  returned  such  silly  answers,  that  Cozens 
would  not  reply.    "If  1  turn  again,"  said 
Lady  Falkland, ''  I  will  (urn  Puritan,  not  mo- 
derate Protestant  ;  for  moderate  Protestanis^ 
such  as  Mr.  Cozens,  are  farther  from  Catho- 
lics than  Puritans." 

But  it  was  the  Countess  of  Buckingham , 
the  mother  of  the  favourite,  who  farmed  the 
highest  hope  of  the  Romanists.  She  had 
great  power  over  her  son.  Gondoniar,  thai 
exquisite  wit,  wrote  to  Spain,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  their  own  impious  custom,  *'  Iha 
now,  indeed,  they  might  have  great  hopes  o 
the  English  reverting  to  Catholicism,  be- 
cause, like  air  good  Catholics,  more  inlerces 
sion  was  made  to  the  Mother  than  to  ihi 
Son  I  When  this  old  lady  was  passing  aw  a; 
to  the  Church  of  Home,  James  the  F'irsl,  ii 
His  zeal,  insisted  on  a  conference  betwenn  tli 
Dean  («f  Carlisle  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit.  | 
was  at  Urst  imagined  that  the  Dean  had  give 
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iinSesali  ^M  a<9eT  foilf^  but  the  feminine 
weakness  ef  ttie  ofd  Cotmtess  wavered,  and  a 
seeond  conference  was  reqtiired.  James  (hen 
Mm^elf'  woaTd  Be  th«  arbitrator;  and'ob- 
serfing  ifaac  (be  canning- Jesuit  all  along  had 
eluded  the  arguments  brought  against  hinr, 
while,  in  the  confirmation  of  his  own  tenets, 
be  was  extremely  weai,  his  Majesty  insisted 
on  setting  down  in  writing  the  nine  points, 
or  questions.  To  these  the  Jesuit  duly  re- 
turned ••^a  close  and  well- wrought' answer.'* 
A  third  conference  therefore  becante  neces- 
sary. The  chief  point  at  whidi  (fic  aged 
Dowager  stuck  was,  what  the  Jesuit  had 
ui^ed  about  "  an  infallibre  visible  Church.'* 
Bishop  Williams,  to  cut  (he  matter  short,— 
in  giving  but  not  in  conc'^ding*  some  points  to 
the  Jesuit,  yielding  In*  appearnnce  that  he 
night  carry  his  point  the  more  directly,  re- 
treating only  to  advance,  seemed,  to  use  the 
jockey  metaphor  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,—**  to  have  put  the  Jesuit  out 
of  Bis  ordinary  trot ;  yet  he  fell  into  a  shuf- 
fiiog^  pace,  and  carried'  (he  lady  behind  him/' 

Bat  in  these  religions  conferences,  the  wo- 
men were  not  the  sole  actresses.  The  times 
were  ••pendulous,*'  says  Bft^lin.  Amidst 
these  fluetaaiions  of  faith,  ihedistirrbed  mind 
found  no  resting-place,  while  it  seemed  only 
10  weary  itself  by  its  incessant  activity.  Ft 
was  a  world  of  waters,  where  the  perishing 
dor©  could  only  live  on  its  wing.  It  i^  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  Archbishop  Laud;  on  his 
trial,  ID  order  to  convince  his  judges  of  his 
iaithfol  aUachroent  to  ihel&tablished  Church, 
read  a  list  of  persons  whom  he  had  recovered 
from  their  lapses  into  Papistry  ;  and  among 
them  is  the  Lord  Puke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
he  adds,  ^*  was  almost  quite  gone  between 
the  lady,  his  mother,  and  his  sister;'*  Indeed 
the  Protestantism  of  the  royal  favourite  must 
have  been  in  a  very  ticklish  state^  for,  on  his 
de|MTtiire  to  Spain,  James  told  the  chaplains, 
^^  that  he  had  trained  tip  George  so  far  as  to 
kold  the  conclusion,  though  he  had  not  yet 
made  him  able  to  prove  the  prennses."  Laud 
congratulates  himself,  that,  of  the  number  he 
bad  recovered',  only  two  had  relapsed — the 
Gomtess  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  William 
Spencer ;  **  it  being  only  in  GojV  power," 
he  observed,  ••  not  mine,  to  preserve  them 
bam  relapse." 

the  member  of  the  fHiureh  of  England 
Boi  only  assailed  by  the  English  Papists ; 
the  peace  of  the  conntry  was  equally  vi<^ted 
by  the  English  Puritan* 

la  tto  maimasript  diary  of  Sir  Symoad 
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D'^wes  a  puritanic  scene  opens  to  us.  His 
father  and  himself  and  a  clergyman  held  a. 
••  passionate  dispute"'  about  the  *^  assur- 
ances" of  salvation.  The  clergymaa  main- 
tained'thaf  there  could  be  no  real  assurance* 
in  this  world ;  for  men,,  subject  to  many  sins,, 
were  apt  to  deceive  themselves.  D'Ewes 
afftrraed,  that  this  was  the  tenet  of  the  Ro- 
manists; but  that  the  Church  of  England 
held  that  Cod's  children,  or  •<  the  elect,"  iife 
this  life  might  attain  to  a  certain  knowledge 
of  their  own  future  salvation  by  faith.  His 
father  sided  with  the  clergyman — **a  roan^'' 
adds  0'Ewes,  ^^  who,  holding  two  livings  in 
two  several  shires,  did  not  much  troublsk 
himself  in  making  sure  his  inheritance  in  a 
better  world."  Some  time  after,  this  clergy- 
man, having  conned  over  a  certain  book  by  one 
Pl*rkins,  it  overset  his  whole  system,  and 
drew  an  acknowledgment  from  him  to  the 
father  of  the  soundness  of  his  son's  prin- 
ciples. This  appears  to  have  been  an  unei- 
pecled  triumph  for  young  D'Ewes.  He  now 
felt  uneasy,  having  converted  a  cTergyman, 
lest  his  arguments  could  possibly  admit  of 
any  refutation.  He  set  down  more  earnestly 
to  watch  hfs  syllogisms,  pnd  to  see  there  was 
rro  leak  between  his  premises  and  his  corol- 
laries; ringing  them  at  all  comers  to  try 
theirsoundness.  Having  got  his  servant  to- 
transcribe  them  fairly,  his  father  read  and 
approved.  This  family  document  of  faith  is 
perhaps  si  ill  coffered  among  the  antiquities  of 
our  antiquaries'  collections.  Such  incidents 
were  daily  occurring  in  families,  without  al- 
ways terminating  so  peaceably. 

At  this  day,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
Premier  and  the  highest  officers  of  Govern- 
ment summoning  a  cabinet  council  to  meet 
at  York  House,  where  Buckingham  presided^ 
to  attend  a  conference  between  four  divines 
on  metaphysical  points  of  religious  doctrines 
—on  predestination,  grace,  and  free-will  ?— 
Or  the  House  of  Commons  debating  on  the 
heresy  of  Dr.  Richard  Montague  ;  on  which 
occasion  Pym  delivered  a  report  which  elec- 
trified the  House,  who,  no  longer  conceiving 
that  only  divines  were  capable  to  decide  on 
divinity,  decreed  that  the  Doctor's  doctrines, 
were  Pelagian  and  Arminian,  tending  to  the 
disturbance  of  Church  and  State.  The  Ar- 
minian doctrine,  which  the  Synod  of  Dort 
condemned,  and  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
during  this  period  of  our  history,  has  been 
reduced  to  five  articles  against  predestina- 
tion, in  favour  of  free-will,  of  the  nature  of 
gtace,  and  on  similar  points.    It  would  fio 
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very  difflcult  for  the  reader  unacquainted 
with  these  subjects  to  associate  any  politi" 
cal  principles  of  Popery,  or  arfciirary  power, 
with  such  mystical  notions.  Yet  Rapin,  a 
French  Protestant,  and  all  the  writers  of  the 
Puritanic  party,  attached  this  odium  to  them, 
and  because  some  of  the  early  patrons  of  Ar- 
minius  (such  as  Laud)  advocated  arbitrary 
government,  Arminianism  became  the  sin  of 
tho  Court.  Was  not  Arminianism  a  palliative 
for  the  terrible  Calvinism  of  the  Articles  and 
Homilies?  These  five  A rminian  articles  were 
so  far  from  heing  connected  with  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power,  that  Tindal  observes  that 
ihey  are  generally  received  by  the  Church  of 
Etagland,  and  are  the  creed  of  thousands. 
John  Wesley  founded  his  system  of  faiih  on 
Arminian  principles. 

A  reader  of  our  popular  histories  has  pos- 
sibly entertained  no  notion  of  the  state  of 
affairs  which  we  have  described,  yet  effects 
will  always  be  imperfectly  comprehended 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  causes.  We 
are  apt  to  consider  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  only  as  the  epoch  of  the  struggle  of 
popular  freedom  ;  but  that  glorious  struggle 
was  deeply  obscured  by  exertions  not  less 
energetic,  though  less  pure,  less  patriotic, 
less  ennobling,  by  the  mean  designs  of  con- 
tracted minds,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  rival 
factions,  who  alike  condemned  the  sovereign, 
who  would  yield  to  neither,  and  sank  beneath 
both. 

If  James  and  Charles,  then,  were  versed  in 
the  disputations  of  the  Romanists  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, it  was  not  only  the  feelings  of  the 
age  which  might  have  occasioned  such 
scholastic  skill,  hut  the  interests  of  their 
Crown,  since  in  these  disputations  they  were 
defending  the  principles  of  their  government 
in  Church  and  State.  In  England,  the  Ro- 
manists were  a  faction  suppressed,  but  not 
extinguished  ;  and  a  suppressed  faction, 
though  it  run  into  all  corners  to  hide  itself, 
yet  loses  nothing  of  its  dangerous  activity. 
In  fact,  the  subtle  Papists  were  now  play- 
ing fast  and  loose ,  while  their  priests  were 
masking  themselves  under  fictitious  names, 
and  dressing  themselves  in  lay  characters. 
At  this  day  we  may  smile  at  James  the  First 
in  his  retirement,  having  at  his  leisure  hours 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  read  over  to  him 
the  four  tomes  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  Con- 
troversies, and  dispatching  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  libraries  at  Cambridge  for  volumes 
to  collate  the  quotations,  and  to  refute  the 


conference  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  he  koew 
well  the  "  men  of  parity,"  who  were  for  mo- 
delling the  Government,  each  man  according 
to  his  particular  notion ;  the  rabid  Presby- 
ters, who,  howling  at  the  surplice  as  ''a  rag 
of  prelacy,"  and  da.shing  into  pieces  the  ido» 
latry  of  painted  glass,  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  abolishing  the  sovereignty  and  the  hierar- 
chy together.    Thus  these  polemical  studies 
were,  in  fact,  political  ones.    The  Reforma- 
tion had  made  the  study  of  Polemical  Divi- 
nity in  England  a  general  pursuit^a  study 
for  which,  it  may  be  said,  mankind  have  a 
natural  disposition.    Doubtless  there   were 
sotne  disputants  who,  gifted  with  a  more  en- 
larged comprehension,  felt  that  in  these  con- 
troversies  were  implicated  other  interests  than 
those  of  the  soul,  and  other  attributes  than 
those  of  Omnipotence.    Doubtless,  in  com- 
bating the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  illus- 
trious Falkland  felt  that  he  was  vindicating 
the  political  independence  of  his  country  ; 
and  are  we  to  believe  that,  in  supporting  that 
infallibility,  the  Jesuit  White  was  unmindful 
of  the  lustre  which,  from  the  success  of  his 
syllogism,  must  necessarily  be  reflected  on 
his  order  ?  But  the  motives  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation  were  more  spiritual  and  less  en- 
lightened.   The  study,  however,  was  uni- 
versal, and  its  effects  consequently  not  less 
general.    Doubt  and  dogmatism  pervaded  all 
ranks,  and,  as  usually  happens  where  new 
systems  are  broached,  and  ancient  ones  can- 
vassed, in  most  cases  the  scepticism  was  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  existing  order,  and  the 
certainty  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  theoretical. 
Was  the  monarch  then,  of  all  men,  alone  to 
be  ignorant,  uninterested,  and  inactive,whea 
he  surely,  of  all  men,  was  roost  interested  in. 
the  result?  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  a 
decision  whether  he  and  his  people  should 
bend  to  the  foreign  despotism  of  the  Romish 
tiara,  or  degenerate  into  the  mongrel  rabble 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  1 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Secret  History  ofthe  Spanish  Hatch. 

MoDEBN  history  affords  no  parallel  to  Ibe 
narrative  of  the  projected,  proffered,  accept- 
ed, and  at  length  broken-off  match  of  Prince 
Charles  uf  England  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 
In  the  suspended  march  of  that  mysterious 
story,  the  thread,  so  finely  spun  and  so  often 
dropped,  is  still  taken  up  with  'Mhe  eager- 
ness and  trembling  of  the  fancy."    We  have 


arguments.  We  may  smile,  too,  at  his  lively  i  to  trace  the  open  shows  of  things,  and  their 
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ttiider-workings— the  contrasted  characters 
of  the  illusthoas  actors  in  the  combination  of 
uncommon  incidents— the  chivalry  of  the 
English  Prince  embraced  by  Castilian  mag- 
nanimity— the  honour  of  two  great  nations 
awaiting  tho  issue  of  a  Io?e-story,  and  the 
winding  up  of  its  action  in  the  grand  unex- 
pected catastrophe  of  a  naval  war.  Tilts  and 
tournaments  had  become  obsolete ;  and  no 
single  knight-errant  was  suspected  to  be 
abroad  on  a  pilgrimage  of  love,  when  Charles, 
by  one  audacious  flight,  startled  the  slumber- 
ing genius  of  the  folio  romance. 

The  gallantry  of  Charles  was,  like  the  other 
parts  of  his  character,  somewhat  serious  and 
intense.  The  state  of  the  youthful  Prince  at 
this  moment  is  ingeniously  described  in  a 
letter  ab  Ignoto^  probably  the  suggestion  of 
Buckingham,  to  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  in 
which  the  writer  points  at  the  danger  of  a 
cold  delay  with  a  spirit  so  youthfully  eager 
and  so  fanciful ! 

"  The  Prince  is  extremely  sharp  set  upon 
this  match ;  and  you  know  that  a  hawk,  when 
she  is  first  dressed  and  made  ready  to  fly, 
having  a  great  will  upon  her,  if  tho  falconer 
do  not  follow  it  at  the  time,  she  is  in  danger  to 
be  dulled  for  ever  after.  The  Prince,  you 
know,  was  thought  slow  enough  to  begin  to 
be  eager  after  the  feminine  prey ;  take  heed, 
therefore,  lest  in  the  fault  of  your  delays  he 
grows  dull,  and  in  short  time  he  will  not  stoop 
to  the  lure,  though  it  were  thrown  out  to 
him." 

The  Spanish  Match  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages in  our  history,  which,  inexplicable  to 
its  contemporaries,  has  been  found  equally 
perplexing  to  our  latest  historical  inquirers. 
Hume  has  remarked  *Mhat  James  having,  by 
means  inexplicable  from  all  rules  of  polities ^ 
conducted  so  near  an  honourable  end  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  and  the  restoration  of 
hisson-io-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose 
by  means  equally  unaccountable"  Of  the 
parties  concerned,  who  were  the  deceivers, 
and  who  the  deceived?  Or,  if  there  were 
any  sincerity  in  the  treaty,  what  causes  broke 
off  the  projected  alliance  ?  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  obsierved,  ^'  how  imperfect  all  the 
printed  accounts  were  of  the  Spanish  match; 
yet  the  learned  in  British  history,"  said  he, 
"  icell  know  thai  these  secret  and  interesting 
transactions  may  be  explained  from  papers 
hitherto  unpublished.''  Dalrymple  must 
have  alluded  to  that  ample  correspondence 
which,  twelve  years  after  this  announcement. 
Lord  Uardwicke  drew  from  the  Harleian  Col- 
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lection,  for  his  ''  Miscellaneous  State  Papers." 
Since  then,  I  have  discovered  a  memoir  of 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  (1)  the  secret  agent  of 
James  and  Charles^  which  has  thrown  a 
clearer  light  on  this  involved  piece  of  secret 
history,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  fresh  mate^ 
rialst  holding  this  *^  goodly  clue"  of  many 
threads  in  our  hand,  we  shall  perhaps  now 
feel  our  way  through  the  labyrinth. 

James  endured  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
day,  and  his  character  must  still  bear  the 
traditional  obloquy,  for  not  precipitating  a 
Continental  war,  to  maintain  the  weak  Pals* 
grave  in  the  ambitious  career  by  which  he 
lost  his  patrimony,  when  that  prince  assumed 
a  crown  which  he  could  not  hold.  To  the 
English  nation,  the  vital  interests  of  the  re- . 
formed  religion  seemed  in  peril.  James  was 
censured  for  indifference  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  an  inclination  to  Popery,  and  deficient 
zeal  as  to  the  condition  of  his  rash  son-in-> 
law.  Yet,  though  James,  from  his  notions, 
could  never  sanction  the  Palsgrave's  assump- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  crown,  he  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  been  unjustly  blamed, 
for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  was  the 
unceasing  object  of  his  thoughts,  as  a  father 
and  a  sovereign;  or,  as  Lord  Bristol  elegantly 
expressed  it,  '*  in  nature  and  honour.*'  The 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  been  attempt- 
ed in  all  the  multiform  shapes,  apd  through 
all  the  open  and  indirect  roads  of  patient 
and  delusive  negotiations.  James  the  First 
had  dispatched  Gerbier  to  sound  the  German 
princes.  This  secret  agent  discovered  that 
'•*'  the  union,"  or  Protestant  League,  as 
'^  unions"  in  politics  are  often  found  to  be, 
was  widely  disunited  ;  and  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Lutheran  were  hateful  rivals.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Hollanders,  nor  even 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  would  stir  for  the  Pa- 
latinate. A  few  poor  German  princes  were 
not  unwilling  to  be  subsidised  monthly;  but 
James  had  no  periodical  bullion  casks  to  keep 
up  their  parade  days.  The  little  Protestant 
princes  were  either  averse  to  risk  their  owa 
equivocal  condition,  or  were  divided  by  oppo* 
site  interests,  while  many  of  these  very  Pro- 
testant princes  were  actually  the  allies  of  the 
Romish  Etnperor.  The  English  agent,  Ger- 
bier, was  treated  so  coolly  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Prince  Elector  of  Treves  and  another 
prince  hinted  at  ^' such  public  incendiaries 
who  would  engage  princes  in  unnecessary 
wars  with  their  neighbours ;  besides,"  they 
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adiied,  "^  in  ihtse  da^  dted  did  act  send 
pDephe4»  mora  to  the  Ptotestants  tha»  to 
others."  And  yetthedamoiirfor  warcon-^ 
tinuedt  year  after  year,  in  our  country.  It 
nay  be  seraetunes  aquestioo ,  whether  a  war> 
originating  in  the  paasivns  of  the  English 
people,  or  even  tending  to  their  benelieial  in* 
teceat,  ]&  Deceasarily  to  be  adopled  by  the 
British  Cabinet  Even  in  the  general  cause 
ofi  fceedom,  we  are  too  apt  (o  imagine  the 
sympathies  of  foFeignars;  we  forget  that 
they  have  their  own  national  prejudices, 
their  ancient  eustomstandtherooted  interests 
o£  predominant  parties^  affections  stronger 
than  even  the  love  of  freedom  1 

The  pacific  Kiii9  certainly  long  hesitated, 
39  he  faimseif  depresses  it,  **  to  undertake  a 
pQblic  war  of  rehgion  throngh  all  the  world 
at  once ;"  whilo  our  popular  writers  of  history 
ai9  still  echoing  the  polities  of  tho  wise 
'^  walkers  in  Paurs,"  who  were  for  levying 
armies  without  raising  subsidies. 

The  negotiations  for  the  Palatinate  were 
grafted  on^  those  for  a  family  alliance  with 
Spain.  James  the  First  had  often  regretted 
that  tho  dignity  of  an  English-  monarch  was 
impaired  by  his  religion,  for  none  of  the  groat 
continental  sovereigns  being  Protestanfs,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  matched  in  his 
own  rank.  The  project  of  a  Spanish  alliance 
had  in  it  all  the  magnificence  he  desired ; 
but  both  the  negotiations  languished  through 
all  the  tedioosness  of  dtplomacy  •  It  is  known 
how  that  delightful  literary  ambassador, 
Oeodomar,  kept  Jame»  in  play  some-  seven 
years,  with  merry  tales  and  quaint  quips, 
and  most  compliant  promises,  which  it  was 
the  business  of  Olivaiez  to  mystify  by  the 
raturn  of  the  courier.  A  grand-  cm$fhdP^lat 
was  prqjected  at  once  to  strike  at  the  secret, 
whether  the  Gonrt  of  Madrid  were  in  earnest, 
and  could  be  induced  to  terminate  both  these 
important  discussions,  by  accepting  the  prof* 
fared  alliance  with  the  family  of  Stuart^ 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  the  princely  Celadon 
himself  to  the  fair  Infanta.  With  whom  this 
ecoenftric  projlect  originated  has  been  often 
and  vainly  asked.  Was  it  a  flower  of  the 
Spanish  fancy  of  Gondomar?  The  Earl  of 
BristoLcharges  Buckingham  with  having  con- 
certed measures  with  the  Spaniard,  to  carry 
away  the  Prince  to  Madrid.  Charles,  indeed, 
declared  in  Parliament,  as  Bishop  Hacket 
expresses  it,  that  '^  the  heroic  thought  started 
out  of  his  own  brain  to  visit  the  Court  of 
Madrid;''  but  that  declaration  might  have 
been  designed  to  screes  Buckingham  from 


Parliamentary  fesponslbility ;  or  the  Ritko^t 
yet  greenr  in  manhood^  might  havi^  mistaken 
the  whbpeved  suggestion  f»rhis  own  pre-* 
CffiMBived  design.  Dhe  D«iEe>  confidentiaHy 
imparted  toGerbier,  thai  it  was  himself  who 
struck  out  thii»  bold  invention.  Claiendon 
has  rtcorded  of  the  high-spirited  Charlesy 
that  '*  the  Prince  loved  adventures."  0ne  of 
unexampled  splendonrwa»nowopen'to  him  I 
The  universal  fears  of  the  natioir  for  the  per** 
sonal  safety  of  the  Prince  in  the  hands^^  ol* 
Spain,  Buckingham  told  Gerbier,  he  conai'^ 
dered  as  groundless;  Spain  eoald:  aeqinre^ 
nothing  even  by  the  loss  of  the  Prinee  of 
Wales;  for  the  Protestant  suooessioii  was 
secured-  in  the  progeny  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohe^ 
miav  and  ih»  honour  of  Spain  waa  immaoii^ 
late; 

We  are  told  in  the  declaration  to  Psrha**^ 
ment,  in  the  account  given  of  the  motives  of- 
thts  extraoniinary  journey,  that  lames  the  - 
First  had  commanded  the  Duke  to  accompavy 
the  Prince;  but  the  truth  is,  that  whe»  this 
knight-errantry  was  discussed',    James,  as- 
usual,  wisely  remonstrated.    Gbarieiy,  like  a 
young  Prince,  orily  shed  tears  in  silence,  biK 
Buckingham's  violence  to  extort  his  consent 
threw  the  aged  and  infirm  monarch  into  aif 
agony ;  for^  on  this  secret  journey,  no  coun- 
cil was  (0  be  held,  the  pilgrims  were   to 
wander  in  secrecy  and  silence.    James-  was 
reminded  that  he  had  himself  set  thegaihiDi 
examf^e;   for  when  the  Scottish  fleet  bad 
caught  the  first  fresh  breezes,  to  waft  over 
Amte  of  Denmark,  the  monarch,  unobserved 
of  any,  conveyed  himself  on  board  ;  "arewi-  ' 
lulion,"  the  Scottish  monarch  nobly  said, 
''which  he  would  not  confide  to  any  of  his^ 
council,  thatnoone  might  incur  responmbilily 
for  having  consented  to  the  absence  of  thii' 
Sovereign." 

The  Prinee  and   the  minister  journeyed 
together  itie»g*,  accompanied  only  by  Sir 
Richard  Grahan,  a^creature  of  the  Marquis; 
unpractised  travellers  I  they  strangely  btunH- 
dered,  or  found  their  faces  too  eminent  to  he 
hidden.    Though   their  persons  were  dis- 
guised by  long  beards,  and  Tom  and  Jack 
Smith  familiarised  their  names,  they  were  • 
often  at  a  fault.    They  fiui^g  a  piece  of  gold 
to  a  ferryman  atOravesend,  which  cast  the 
fellow  inio  such  a  melting  tenderness,  thai» 
to  prevent  the  deadly  quarrel  he  imagined 
these  unhappy  but  liberal  gentlemen  wove, 
hastening  beyond  sea  to  terminate,  he  raised 
a  huo  and  cry,  which,  af  they  jonrneyed  oir* 
sorry  hacks,  arrested  them  at  GMledMiryw 
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TI10  kmapiiaient  nd  the  Locd 
slo9d  Mtne  Uw  Majsar,  whea  Biiekiiighairr^ 
takiag  his^  wocalHi^  aside,  waa  confieUad  to 
unkeud^  and  aaasBB  faim  (hat  they  were 
gaiag  secBQil^  to  inepect  the  fleet.    The 
trambhog.  niagistnit*  was  let  into  a  state 
secvet  I    Al  Ikpver,  Sir  Francis  Cotttngton  and 
Eadymwn  P<Mlerbad  a  veMd  ready^  which 
landed  then  al  Boulogne.    They  had  left 
their  heud»onthe  shores  of  Britain,  and  on 
the  road  to  Paris  chanced  to  ftll  into  company 
wiib  two  Garoan*  gentlemen  retnming  from 
Eng^d^  perfectly  acquainted  with  Steenie's 
fair  cowiteoance,  and  wiihthe  stately  person- 
agB  of  hia  prince,  both  of  whom  they  had  not 
long  ago  seen  at  Newmarket.    The  Germans 
dpnsaed   their  opinion  ;  but  Dick  Graham 
had  the    ingenuity   to    unpersuade   them; 
theogk  tbey  conld  not  avoid  hinting  thai'Mhe 
hardest  Uiingin  the  world  is  to  unbdieveour 
senses."    At  Paris,  haring  bought  periwigs, 
**'  to  overshadow  their  foreheads,"  they  were 
admitted  among  the  crowd   at  the  French 
Caurt,  where  Charles,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
the  PrinceasHenrietta^rehearsing  a  masquing 
dance*    There  is  no  algebra  to  discover  the 
uakaowD  qualities  of  moral  probabiiilies ; 
what  vaticinator  would  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict, least  of  all  men  would  Charlee  himself 
have  beKeved— that  his  Queen  was  then  be- 
fore hinut    The  Count  de  Brienne,  in  his 
fontemfotary   memoirs,   relates    that  the 
Pdnoe  and  the  Doke  were  ^*  surprised  by 
the  beaoty  of  the  ladies  at  Court ;  but  that  no 
Die  struck  the  Prince  more  than  Madame 
HMriette."  I  give  this  as  an  instance  of  those 
s«lf40ggestions  which  a  writer  of  memoirs 
is  apt  to  indulge,  by  connecting  in  bis  mind 
pfloeriiBg  with  subsequent  events.    By  an 
aalograph  letter  I  have  seen,  of  the  Prince, 
to  his  father,  among  the  royal  letters  in  the 
'     British  Museum,  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
stnick  by  any  mystenoos  sympathies ;  his 
letter  shows,  that  he  was  most  moved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  more  important  personage,  at 
that  moment,  the  Queen  of  France,  the  ra- 
diant whiteness  of  whose  complouon,  and 
whose  arts  of  coquetry,  afterwards  produced 
I     sack  a  madness  in  Buckingham.    When  the 
'     Est  of  Holland  was  afterwards  at  Paris  to 
Npatiaia  the  French  match,  the  Qneen  of 
Laeis  Xill.    regretted   that    when    Prince 
Ghaito  saw  them  practise  their  masques, 
iHbaie^  her  aisler,  (Henriette,)  ^  was  seen 
itsa  Biaicfa  disadvantage  by  him,  afar  off, 
ni  iw  »dei%  room,  whose  person  and  huce 
kaa  ■oat  londioeflB  whes  eontideied  neaify." 


The  companions)  scaped  througH  France, 
not  willieot  peril,  floating  rumours  preced- 
ed, and  couriers'  were  behind  them.  The 
Government  had  already  some  intimation  of 
the  two  eitraofidinary  trarellers.  At  Bor- 
deaox,  the  Ghike  d'Epemon'  balanced  in  his 
mind  whether  he  should  allow  tfiem  to  pnn 
ceed ;  and'  at  Bayonne,  where  they  wofw 
**five  riding*  coats,  all  of  one  colour  and 
fashion  r  in  a  kind  of  noble  simplioily,*' the 
governor  considered  them  as  five  ambiguous 
personages.  A-  slight  oecnrrence^mfgh t  have* 
brought  some  trouble.  It  was  Lenl-iime,  and 
no  meat  was  procurable  at  the  inns.  Nlsar 
Bayonne  they  met  a  herd  of  goals,  on  which 
Dick  Graham,  now  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  narqms,  But  erst  **  aw  enderiing  of 
low  degree  in  his  staUe,'*  and  moreoter 
a  Scotchman,  told  (he  Marquis  that  *^  he 
could  snap  up  one  of  those  kids,  and  make 
a  shift  to  carry  it  to  their  lodgings."  The 
Prince,  overhearing-  the  proposal,  cried  out, 
*'  Richard-,  do  you  think  that  you  may  prac- 
tise here  your  old  border  tricks?''  After 
having  ordered  the  goatherd  to  be  paid*  for' 
his  kid,  the  Prince  himself  rode  after  the  ani^ 
mal,  and  shot  the  prey  in  the  head. 

Alone  and!  disguised  at  night,  on  the'  7(h  of 
March,  the-  Manfois  and  the  Prince  alighted 
at  the  house  of  Lord  Bristol,  at  Madrid, 
•*  never  merrier  in  their  lives.**  Tom  Smith' 
(the  Marquis)  entered  with  his  portman- 
teau under  his  arm,  but  Jack  kept  in  the 
dark  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with 
the  postilion.  Tom  opened  with  a  story 
about  some  messenger  of  the  Earl's,  who,  he 
said ,  had  been  robbed:  While  he  was  speak- 
ing,  Buckingham  was  recognised,  and  they 
flew  to  conduct  lAie  Prince  to  his  chamber. 
On  this  occasion  we  have  a  letter  from  Lorf 
Bristol,  which  he  calls  **%  distracted'  dls^^ 
patch,"  so  full  "of  admiration,  of  joy,**  and, 
had  he  written  his  thoughts,  he  might  have 
added,  **  of  despair.**  This  secret  journey 
was  a  thunderstroke.  It  reversed  the  whole 
system  of  politics;  a  treaty  which  had  been 
maturing  for  yaase,  and  which,  as  it  appear^ 
ed  to  Bristol,  was  on  the  very  point  of  con-* 
elusion,  was  now  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  his  ungovernable  rival,  atnidst  all  the  in^ 
conveniences  which  his  poliiieal  brain  could 
conjure  up. 

Bristol  now  dreaded   ^^  those  accidents 
which' ordinarily  fall  out  at  the  interview  of 
princes,  wherein  difference  of  cnstom  or  re-^ 
ligion  may  raise  disasters,  and  the  emulatioa^ 
which  groweth  between  their  chief  servants 
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and  ministers^  whereby  often  the  affairs  of  f 
their  masters  are  disordered  and  hazarded, 
so  that  friendship  and  amity  is  seldom  bet- 
tered or  increased.*' 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  Secretary  Cot- 
tington   and  Endymion  Porter  had  come,  a 
mesage  was  sent  toGondomar,  who,  learning 
Buckingham's  arrival,  apprehended  that  the 
Prince  was  not  far  off.    An  interview  of 
Buckingham  with  Olivarez  followed.     The 
Lord   Admiral  was  introduced  by  a  secret 
passage  to  the  King's  private  room,  and  in 
this  audience  the  feelings  of  the  youthful 
monarch  of  Spain  are  described  by  Bristol: — 
*'  1  never  saw  the  Spanish  gravity  laid  aside 
before,  nor  any  man  more  overtaken  with 
joy  than  the  King  was,  for  he  secretly  under- 
stood of  the  Prince's  being  here."  The  Conde 
Olivarez  hastens  to  cast  himself  on  his  knees. 
In  his  rapture  he  exclaims,  that  ^'  the  Infanta 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  his  arms;    she 
should  bo  his  mistress,  if  she  could  not  be  his 
wife !"  and  turning  to  Buckingham,  he  said, 
"  Now  our  masters  may  divide  the  world!" 
The  Prince  intimating  his  desire  to  see  the 
Infanta,  a  royal  party  was  made  to  meet  in 
their  coaches  in  the  Prado.    Thrice  they 
passed  ;  the  Infanta  wore  a  blue  ribbon  about 
her  arm  to    distinguish  her;  and  all  the 
world  witnessed,  if  we  may  trust  Howel,  the 
deep  blush  mantling  her  face  as  Charles  gazed 
on  her.    The  young  Spanish  monarch,  im- 
patient to  embrace  his  chivakic  guest,  offered 
to  wait  on  the  Prince,  who,  in  return,  pro- 
posed going  to  the  palace ;  bat,in  the  struggle 
of  courtesy,  it  was  fixed  that  they  should 
meet  at  night  on  the  Prado.    Charles  found 
the  King  waiting,  with  his  cloak  muffling  his 
face.    He  hastened  to  the  Prince,  who  met 
him  halfway,  and,  embracing,  the  Spanish 
Monarch  and  the  English  Prince  entered  the 
royal  coach  together,  with  Bristol  for  their 
interpreter. 

The  pleasant  subtile  Gondomar,  having  on 
the  following  day  been  sworn  into  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  told  the  Prince,  with  his  accus- 
tomed political  mystiflcatioDt  that  he  had 
strange  news  to  communicate,  which  was 
that  an  Englishman  had  been  sworn  in  as  a 
privy  counsellor  of  Spain.  Gondomar  was 
perpetually  declaring  that  he  was  an  English- 
man in  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fronts he  had  so  often  received  from  the 
English  mob,  or  apprentices,  of  whom  the 
mob  then  chiefly  consisted,  and  whom  he 
called  '^  the  London  boys." 
All  honours  were  decreed,  all  rejoicings 


were  commanded.    It  was  ordered  in  coun- 
cil that  Prince  Charles  should  enter  the  palace 
accompanied  by  those  ceremonials  of  state 
which  were  observed  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs ;  and  that  the  Pnnce  should 
take  precedence  of  the  King,  attended  by  a 
numerous  guard  of  honour.    The  King  sent 
the  Prince  a  golden  key,  which  opened  the 
royal  privy  apartments;  that  he  might  have 
free  access  at  all  hours;  and  the  Queen  sent 
her  presents  to  the  English  Prince,  with  fe- 
minine taste,  elegant  as  well  as  rich.    They 
consisted  of  a  great  basin  of  massy  gold, 
which  was  borne  by  two  men  ;  a  curiously 
embroidered  night-gown  was  folded  in  it* 
Two  trunks  bound  with  bands  of  pure  gold, 
and  studded  with  nails  of  gold,  with  locks  and 
keys  of  gold  ;  the  coverings  and  linings  of 
amber  leather,  and  filled  with  fine  linen  and 
perfumes.     These  were  accompanied  by  a 
rich  writing  desk,  every  drawer  of  which  was 
full  of  rarities  and  curiosities.    And   that 
every  public  appearance  might  respond  to 
the  joyous    occasion,  the  sumptuary  laws 
against  excess  in  apparel  were  suspended, 
and  the  people  were  invited  to  ruin  their  fa- 
milies in  emulative  costliness.    The  rapture 
was  universal.    At  Charles's  public  entrance 
into  Madrid,  hangings  of  arras,  and  pictures^ 
adorned  the  houses;  scaffolds  were  raised  ia 
the  streets ;  knots  of  people  were  all  day 
shouting ;  orations  and  poems  were  recited 
in  every  corner— processions  were  passing — 
trains  of  magnificent  equipages  were  moving, 
and  gorgeous  liveries  flamed  in  the  sun.  The 
royalty  of  Spain  was  abroad,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Court  and  kingdom  adorned  a  day 
such  as  Madrid  had  never  seen. 

The  public  voice  had  already  married  the 
Infanta;  and  the  burthen  of  a  song,  by  Lope 
do  Vega,  was  echoed  by  the  populace:— 

»*  Carlos  Estuardo  toy. 
Que  siendo  amor  mi  gufa, 
Alciehd'Etpanavoy 
Per  ver  mi  etirtUa  Maria  ,*' 

"Charles  Stuart  I  am, 
Whom  Love  has  guided  afar; 
To  the  heaven  of  Spain  I  came« 
To  see  Maria  my  star." 

But  what  was  the  rumour?  What  were 
the  politics  of  the  people  ?  "  The  Prince  of 
England  had  come  for  a  wife,  and  to  bo  a 
Christian  ?"  The  purport  of  this  extraordi- 
nary visit  was  imagined  to  be  Charles's  de- 
termination to  make  his  conversion  secretly 
or  openly,  and  this  appears  at  first  to  have 
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been  the  notion  even  of  (Mirarez.  Indeed  it 
vas  difficalt  for  a  Spaniard  lo  conceive  any 
odier. 

Among  a  superstilious  people,  whatever 
ik&f  desire  most  be  sanctioned  by  augury  or 
omen,  and  whenever  a  great  public  event 
happens,  they  require  nothing  less  than  the 
attestation  of  a  particular  interposition  of 
ftovidence.    Heaven  and  nature  must  move 
to  oottseerate  their  temporary  passions.  This 
iintional  devotion  regulates  the  feelings  of  a 
papistical  people,  and,  according  to  the  in- 
dmations  of  the  governors,  blind  ignorance 
is  sapplied  with  favourable  or  unfavourable 
denoRStrations,    In  the  rapture  with  which 
Charles  was  received  by  the  Spanish  nation, 
aad  perhaps  with  some  vague  prepossession 
dhtsGOOTersion  to  Papistry,  these  were  not 
wanting,  and  the  priest  had  prepared  the 
DRFacIe  f'    Seven  months  previous  to  the  ar- 
lival  of  Charles,  the  country  had  suffered 
greatly  from  drought.    On  the  Prince's  arri- 
val, the  weather  changed ;  genial  showers 
Mf  and  abundant  harvests  succeeded  the 
dread  of  famine.    The  most  fruitful  season 
iaown  in  tlie  memory  of  man  was,  they  said, 
brought  by  the  English  Prince.    This  was  a 
great  and  particular  Providence  for  all  Spain ; 
bat  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  minor  omen 
for  Madrid  ;  something  which  the  Court  and 
the  mob  might  witness  with  iheir  own  eyes ; 
and,  behold !  since  Charles  had  lodged  in  the 
palace,    a   single  pigeon— a  pigeon  where 
pigeon  had  never  been  seen  before— roosted 
coDtinaafly  above  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment, fed  by  no  human  hand,  yet  never  quitr 
tiDg   its  chosen    seat  to  travel   for   food. 
'•  These  little  tritles,  among  those  supersli- 
tioos  people,  are  very  much  observed,"  says 
one  of  Charles's  suite. 

All  now  was  the  holiday  of  life,  and  the  ro- 
Bianoe  of  the  princely  lover  was  at  length  open- 
ed. He  ran  at  the  ring,  in  presence  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  it  at 
the  firsi  course ;  and  ibis  chivalric  achieve- 
ment was  one  more  auspicious  omen.  Al- 
thoogh  Castilian  etiquette  did  not  allow  the 
Prince  to  be  in  private  with  the  Infanta,  this 


I  ^  We  possess  a  volaminous  catalogue  of  his  mi- 
improprieiies,  and  his  more  flagrant  out^ 
printed  in  "  The  Cabala,"  by  James  Wads- 
I,  tbe  antborofthe  English  Spanish  Pilgrim, 
tter  taught  the  English  language  to  the 
Tbls  man,  an  English  Jesuit,  on  his  re- 
renouneed  his  Catholicism,  dubbing 
Captain,  and  by  Land's  history,  304,  was  one 
tf   Um  f  ownsnn  mninicrri  whose  business  was 
%  take  op  Popish  priesU."  This  nineRado  appears 


circumstance  only  the  more  inflamed  his 
ideal  passion.  At  theconrt  theatre  the  Prince 
stood  with  his  eyes  immovably  fixed  upon 
the  Infanta  for  half  an  hour  together,  and, 
as  Howel  expresses  the  enamouring  reverie, 
^Mn  a  thoughtful  speculative  posture.'^ 
Charles  watched*  her  progress  from  church 
to  church,  and  tracked  her  carriage  through 
the  streets.  The  Infanta  having  gone  one 
morning  to  the  Casa  di  Campo^  to  gather 
maydew,  the  Prince  rose  with  the  sun,  and, 
accompanied  by  Endymion  Porter,  explored 
the  house  and  garden.  Not  finding  La  Dame 
de  ses  pensiet^  the  rover  pursued  his  way 
into  the  orchard,  where  a  wall  and  a  double- 
bolted  door  opposed  his  passage.  Love  hath 
wings ;  the  Prince  scaled  the  wall,  and,  reso- 
lutely leaping  down  from  the  height,  hast* 
ened  towards  her ;  the  Infanta  shrieked  and 
fled  I  The  old  Marquis,  her  guardian,  falling 
on  his  knees,  implored  the  Prince  to  consider 
for  a  moment  that  the  hoary,  head  of  his  sup- 
pliant was  at  stake. 

A  sedate  majesty  in  Prince  Charies,  a  man- 
ly beauty,  temperate  habits,  and  a  thought- 
ful mind,  were  congenial  wiih  this  grave 
people.  The  romantic  visit  by  which  the 
Prince  had  thrown  hinoself  into  their  arms 
had  electrified  the  nation,  and  drawn  all 
Spanish  hearts  towards  the  hope  of  England. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  covered  with  the 
prodigal  honours  of  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  the 
name  of  Carlos  Estuardo  moved  on  the  lips 
of  the  people. 

But  Charies  stood  alone  among  his  country- 
men ;aud,  above  all,  Buckingham  offered  a 
provoking  contrast  lo  his  master.  The  airy 
freedom  of  his  manners,  often  degenerating 
into  the  grossest  licentiousness  of  conduct, 
was  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  oflended  Ma- 
jesty of  Philip,  and  the  contemptuous  pride 
of  Olivarez.  Buckingham's  indecorous  habits, 
like  all  his  actions,  lie  open  to  the  world ; 
and  his  inconsiderate  familiarity  had  often 
provoked  many  serious  altercations  with  the 
Prince  during  their  residence  at  Madrid.  (1) 
But  there  was  a  charm  in  the  frankness  of  his 
nature,  a  joyousness  in  his  temper,  which 

to  have  been  a  loose  liver  In  every  respect.  The 
charges  were  doubtless  exaggerated,  for  the  mi- 
nutest is  not  lost  in  the  enumeraUon.  Buckingham 
called  the  Prince  ridiculous  names,  in  mere  play- 
fnlnpss,  and  admitted  the  lowest  women  inio  the 
King's  patace.  He  feU  ill  at  Madrid,  from  political 
yeiation,  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  Court  of 
Spain  declared  that  '*lhey  would  rather  put  the  In- 
fanta into  a  well  than  into  his  hands." 
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parUy  redeemed  the  follies  of  the  hour, 
though  these  left  a  wound  wliieh  could  never 
he  healed  in  the  moral  gravity  and  the  state- 
liness  of  Ibe  Spaniard. 

The  English  in  the  suite  of  Charles  acted 
as  freely  as  tliey  talked  ;  ihey  were  mostly 
ill-chosen.    Some  of  Ihem  were  the  hare- 
brained  parvenus  of  Buckingham.    A  groom 
had  been  promoted  to  be  the  Duke's  *'  Master 
of  the  Horse ;"  another  menial  attendant  was 
now  **  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber."  The 
national  antipathies  in  religion  and  in  man«- 
necs  were  perpetually  clashing.    The  sufer- 
stitioos  of  this  '^  kingdom  of  priests"  were 
more  particularly  brought  under  the  English 
eye ;  whea  the  Irish  priests  would  tamper 
with  the  English,  the  sturdy  Protestant  often 
closed  a  tough  point  of  theology  on  the  broken 
head  of  the  weaker  Papist ;  and  all  this  ia  a 
land  where  the  haughtiest  Don-  trembled  to 
touch  irreverently  the  meanest  friar.    The 
interposition  of  Gondomar,  or  the  policy  of 
the  Government  at  thai  moment,  saved  more 
than  one  Briton  from  the  remorseless  tribunal 
of  the  priesthood.    A  rumour,  that  the  here- 
tics had  no  religious  service  (prayers  being 
only  read  in  Charles's  apartment),  occasioned 
the  printing  of  our  Liturgy  in  Spanish,  which 
was   dispatched  from  England   to  repel  the 
aspersion,  and  must  now  be  among  the  rarest 
hooks  in  Spain.    The  ridiculous  contrast,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  London  "  gallant,"  of  Spa- 
nish pride  and  Spanish  poverty,  the  sombre 
Madrid,  and  the  ceremonious  Midalgo,  wearied 
those  who  had  over  on  their  tongues  "  Sweet 
England  !" — "  Most  of  our  company,"  says 
one  of  them,  *^  did  nothing  else  but  play  at 
cards ;  for,  to  say  truth,  there  was  nothing  to 
1)6  done  else."    The  only  precious  commo- 
dity they  wished   to  take  from  Spain,  when 
they  had  travelled  through  its  sterile  land, 
was  "  their  good  air  to  join  our  earth,  that 
England    might    be  ihn  happiest  spot   on 
earth." 

From  this  close  intercourse  among  the 
persons  of  such  different  customs,  and  such 
opposite  nations,  our  sagacious  ambassador 
had  foreseen,  from  the  moment  of  the  Princess 
arrival,  the  consequence  of  all  those  incidents 
which  were  now  following  fast  one  on  the 
other.  Buckingham's  political  conduct  was 
not  less  offensive  than  his  moraL  His  native 
rashness  was  urged  on  by  a  double  spur ;  he 
was  receiving  accounts  from  England  of  for- 
roidable  intrigues  against  him  ;  even  Bishop 
Williams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  confidentially 


vils  ;"  a  torfmdipiomaiifui,  by  the  imy,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  great  demonr,  fnr  he 
was  the  double  of  himself,  the  Fouchd  of  the 
day.  Buckingham  wonfd  have  broken  by 
violence  the  dilatoriness,  from  time  imme- 
morial, of  the  Spanish  Cabinet ;  he  kicked  at 
the  tortoise  to  quicken  its  motion,  hut,  sdcora 
in  its  sacred  shell,  he  only  rendered  it  mo-' 
tionless.  The  King  refused  any  longer  (o 
treat  with  him ;  and  Olivarer  haviwg  insi- 
nuated that  the  Duke  had  given  9ome  hope 
of  the  Prince's  conversion  <— to  his  dipfo- 
maiic  consternation,  receiv^  the  lieT 

The  Prince  had  already  lost  his  wager  of 
"  a  horse  of  forty  pieces"  wivh  Sir  Richard 
Wynne,  that  he  would  land  in  England  in 
June, — it  was  now  September.  EngJaud  with 
one  voice  was  calling  for  her  Charles ;  the  lb- 
iher  was  in  tears  for  his  son.    In  Madrid, 
the  sight  of  the  Prince  of  England  had  be- 
come cheap  and  common.    At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, on  a  report  of  the  rout  of  Tilly's  army, 
the    great  minister,  in    consternation   and 
has4e,  had  knell  to  Charles,  and  talked  of 
offering  a  blank  Ibr  him  lo  fill  «p  with  his 
own  conditions,  for  llie  restittilion  of  the  P'a- 
latinate  ;  but  now,  when  the  authentic  news 
arrived  that  Brunswick  was  ulteriy  defeated, 
Olivarez  became  silent,  and  his  visits  rare ; 
his  palabra$  de  complimiento,  as  he  some*- 
times  called   all  his  fine  promises,  conde- 
scended to  become  very  coarse  and  familiar. 
He  said  now,  that  "  the  Prince  was  watching 
the  Infanta  like  a  cat  does  a  mouse ;"  and, 
when  pressed  lo  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
English,  Charles  himself  has  given  the  am- 
biguows  kindness  of  his  answer  \   that  "  he 
would  throw  us  all  out  of  Spain  »^s  soon  as  he 
could  !"    The  same  old  difilcullias  were  ever 
and   anon  starling  up.    The  Conde  would 
patch  this  '*  mingled  yarn,"  and  audaciously 
propose,  that  the  son  of  the  Palatine  should 
marry    the    Emperor's  daughter,    and    be 
brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  im- 
plied a  conversion.    And  when  Charles  de** 
manded  whether,  in  case  the  Emperor  proved 
refractory,  the  Kln^  of  Spain  would  assist 
with  arms  to  bring  him  lo  reasonable  terms, 
the  Conde  replied,  thai  it  was  a  stale  maxim, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  must  not  employ  his 
army  against  the  House  of  Austria,    On  thisi, 
Charles  protested  to  Olivarez.    •*  Look  to  it. 
Sir  !  for  if  you  hold  yoiu-self  to  Ihat,  ihex-e  is 
an  end  of  alll  for  wilhmit  this  you  may  not 
rely  upon  either  marriage  orfriendahip !"'  f 
have  read  in  a  letter  of  (he  times,  that  when 


warning  his  patron  of  some  ^^  ungrateful  de- I  .the  English   minister   pressed  Olivarez  to 
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fibUgohis  iiwstar  in  (he  alTair  of  tbe.Palati- 
ASle*  which  would  preserve  for  'Spain  a  friend 
ior  life,  that  profound  statesman  obBerved, 
*'  Ah,  Sir  1  iKinipft  have  do  gratitude !'' 

•Olivapez,  however,  sometimes  indulged  in 
A  veio  o£|^od  Spanish  humour.  When  they 
jnfunrd  to  be  waiting  only  ior  the  ralification 
ky  Ihe  new  Pope,  jthe  Conde  told  the  Duke, 
*'*  Now  certainly  it  must  be  a  match,  and  the 
^aril  coald  not  break  it !"  The  Duke  thought 
so,  ^aod  added,  **-The  match  had  need  be  very 
firm  and  strong,  for  it  hud  been  seven  years 
inaoldering  !"  The  Conde,  as  a  mark  of  his 
iioreserved  confidence,  then  showed  the  Duke 
a  ieuer  fcom  the  Kiog  with  hie  answer.  This 
«a§  designed  as  a  proof  that  the  match  had 
not  i>^a  really  intended  seven  monthi  1  a 
l>4Ate  secret  which  mystified  the  whole  busi- 
oes6;'*'iboj  weoe  now  walking  >in  a  mist. 
Ihis  roj^al  letter  has  come  down  to  us  merely* 
iwm  ibe  recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Astoo, 
ftho,  though  allowed  to  translate  it  before  the 
PnofiOt  ysJBS  not  suffered  to  take  a  copy.  W.e 
may  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  political  r.u§e 
of  tho  subtle  Spaniard.  Of  tlieir  sincerity, 
hwrevec,  at  this  lime,  I  have  discovered  an 
irrefragahie  evidence  in  a  very  extraordijiary 
ipcideoL  Tke  confessor  to  the  Infanta  gave 
ont  JUis  opinions  unreservedJy  in  oppoKiiion 
10  the  mardage  —  he  was  checked  for  these 
opiiuona^  and  solemnly  warned  of  their  con- 
^e^uejBceSy  but  the  friar  persisted  at  the  risk 
id  martyrdom.  The  Infanta  became  exce&- 
tfvelj  molaacholy,  she  was  observed  to  avoid 
her  suitor,  and  to  retire  into  privacy.  The 
iriar  wa£  seldom  absent  from  her  presence ; 
ia  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  he  alarmed 
aer  delicacy^  and  worked  on  her  miud  by  re- 
ligious horrors.  '*  Do  yon  know,"  said  he, 
**  what  evil  and  what  curse  you  are  incur- 
ring ?— you  will  have  to  sleep  every  night  by 
Abe  side  of  a  nak*)d  man,  and  that  man  con- 
demned to  hell  fires."  The  health  of  the 
Princess  decliaed ;  the  friar  might  have 
kdDfid  all  the  intrigues  of  both  Cabinets,  but 
they  presented  him  one  morning  with  a  fatal 
cupof  cboc<4a(e.  (1)  Sometimes  the  Conde 
proposed  that  the  marriage  trcaly  should 
cjoclude  without  the  difficult  appendix  of  the 
rpstituiion  of  the  Palalinate,  "for  then,'"  said 
the  Cervanfic  Olivarez,  **  it  could  not  fail ; 
A)r  the  Infanta  might  beg  it  on  her  knees !'' 
Th2i  zealous  explosion  of  feeling  which  flung 

(«)  i  read  ibit  fltirm—lnrce  in  a  aeeiet. letter  from 
Lmd  Jtoialol  toJMnes  1.,  ki  the  Conway  Papeiv, 
iboMLvalaablts  dociiiiiei|l»  to  which  Horace  Walf>o]e 
ftUudes,  now  descended  to  the  possession  of  the 


the  lie  into  (be  face  of  the  grave  diplomatist, 
to  beat  back  the  treasonable  insinuation  of 
the  Prince's  conversion,  concluded  the  inter- 
views of  these  ministers.  This  discourtesy 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  ;  even  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  had  been  alarmed  by  the  Ma^ 
drid  reports,  and  Olivarez  had  unquestionably 
forfeited  his  pledge,  that  he  would  never 
touch  on  the  Princess  religion.  The  proud 
minister  told  Charles,  that,  if  he  would  pro- 
fess himself  a  son  of  the  Romish  Church, 
Spain  would  yield  all  his  desires,  and  it  lay 
wiih  himself  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  The  re- 
ply of  the  young  Prince  has  come  down  to 
us — "  My  Lord,  you  have  broken  your  word 
with  me;  but  I  will  not  break  my  faiih  with 
God  r' 

There  was  an  idle  report  that  Prince 
Charles  designed  to  decamp  secretly  from 
Spain,  as  if  be  had  considered  himself  in  per- 
sonal danger ;  a  suspicion  in  which  Castilian 
honour  was  involved.  It  was  nobly  answered 
on  Charles's  side,  that  **  if  love  had  brought 
him  there,  it  was  not  fear  that  should  drive 
him  away." 

While  the  ministers  were  thus  playing  at 
cross-purposes,  the  chief  personages  them- 
selves were  more  tenderly  intimate.  The 
King  urged  the  l^rince  to  delay  his  return  till 
spring,  that  he  might  accompany  the  Infanta 
home.  She,  not  tearless,  complained,  with 
all  a  woman's  feelings,  that  ^*  if  the  Prince 
loved  her  he  would  stay  for  her  ;*'— and  when 
CJiarles  assured  her,  that  ^*his  heart  would 
never  bo  out  of  anxiety  till  her  feet  had 
pressed  on  British  land,"  she  answered  with 
a  modest  blush^  so  accurate  is  the  record  of 
love  I  *'  that  should  she  bo  in  danger  on  the 
ocean,  or  indisposed  by  the  rolling  waves, 
she  would  be  cheered  by  remembering  all 
the  way  to  whom  she  was  going,"  These 
formal  speeches  seem  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  "  the  Academy  of  Compliments ;"  and 
Charles,  who  had  flown  to  lUadrid  a  romantic 
lover,  was  now,  we  may  suspect,  leaving  it 
more  warmed  by  politics  than  passion. 

Buckingham  set  off  alone  to  the  ships, 
without  taking  a  ceremonious  leave  at  Court. 
He  was  now  utterly  anti-Spanish,  and  sul- 
lenly brooding  over  a  French  alliance.  The 
Spanish  monarch  himself,  with  ail  the  mag- 
nificence of   his   Court,  would   accompany 

Ifafqais  of  Herlford.  Long  a  prey  of  d;  mp  and 
neglect,  Itie  TragmeBts,  now  carefally  arranged,' la- 
mi  ntably  ahew  that  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most 
totereaUBg  collections  of  cecret  history. 


LIFE  AND  fiElGN 


Prince  Charles.  On  their  way  to  the  sea- 
side, a  festival  awaited  them  at  the  Escurial, 
that  Spanish  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  1  On 
leaving  this  palace  and  its  enchanting  gar- 
dens, a  stag  lodged  in  their  way  —  the  horn 
was  blown  and  the  chase  was  roused.  The 
stag,  which  was  breathed  well,  dropped  be- 
side a  wood,  where,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
death  performed,  the  hunters  were  reminded 
of  their  exercise  by  their  keen  appetite. 
Turning  into  the  wood,  a  scene,  as  if  pre- 
pared by  magic,  opened;  a  magnificent  re- 
past was  spread  before  them,  on  a  table  ca- 
nopied with  green  boughs.  Cool  shades  and 
exquisite  viands  in  a  moment  dissipated  heat 
and  hunger.  After  this  refection,  Philip  once 
more  repeated,  that  the  conOdence  of  the 
Prince  in  having  entrusted  his  royal  person 
to  his  care  had  for  ever  endeared  him  in  his 
brotherly  affection  ;  Charles  again  reiterated 
his  vows  for  Philip*s  fair  sister.  A  marble 
column  had  already  been  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment of  alliance  and  amity.  These  royal 
personages,  laying  their  hands  on  the  pillar, 
in  a  mutual  embrace  ratified  the  marriage- 
treaty  that  was  on  the  point  of  rupture,  and 
the  grand  alliance  which  was  about  to  termi- 
nate in  a  war.  Politics  is  an  art,  admitting 
neither  love  nor  friendship. 

From  the  moment  of  Prince  Charles's 
landing  at  Portsmouth,  the  whole  nation  was 
struck  with  that  popular  madness  which  has 
often  seized  on  us.  All  eyes  sought  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  the  aged  blessed  the  day  they 
had  lived  to  witness,  public  societies  and  pri- 
vate families  were  offering  up  their  religious 
thanks.  On  his  entrance  into  London,  the 
universal  joy  made  an  universal  festival; 
tables  were  spread  in  the  streets,  the  wine 
and  sack  were  flowing  from  the  conduits. 
London,  and  far  beyond  its  environs,  appear- 
ed day  after  day  in  a  conflagration  of  bonfires, 
and  the  bells  pealing  through  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  return  of  the  solitary  hope  of  the 
nation.  (1)  Charles  more  than  once  received 
the  same  ardent  testimonies  from  the  popu- 
lace.   Is  it  strange  that  a  Prince,  once  so 

(I)  The  moBt  preposterous  terrors  were  formed 
by  the  people  of  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  match. 
In  the  IIS.  Journal  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  dreaded  an  intention  oftlie  Jesuits 
to  get  rid  of  the  King  and  Pt-ince,by  poison  or  other 
means,  whenever  **the  Spanish  Lady/'  who  would 
then  survive  them,  could  train  up  her  children  in 
the  Romish  religion,  and  re-establish  popery  in 
England!  The  same  national  terror  was  by  no 
means  dissipated  afterwards  by  the  French  match. 

Ci)  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Jamei  to  the  Earl  of 


loved,  should  afterwards  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  estrangement  of  the  afieo- 
tions  of  "  the  headstrong  multitude?"  They 
who  aie  the  victims  of  such  passions  can 
rarely  discover  the  causes  of  what  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  so  happily  describes  as  '^  the  lubricity 
of  popular  favour."  The  memory  of  early 
gratitude  or  early  flattery  is  scarcely  to  be 
effaced  even  by  injuries ;  and  he,  who  in  his 
perplexity  is  forced  to  sit  in  judgment  upoa 
himself,  will  appeal  to  the  people  against  the 
people. 

The  Prince  and  Buckingham  hastened  to 
Royston.  The  Kiug  met  them  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  kneeling,  the 
old  Ring  fell  on  their  necks,  and  wept.  Then, 
shutting  all  out,  they  held  a  conference  for 
four  hours,  late  in  the  night.  The  secrets  of 
palaces  are  hard  to  get  at,  but  the  news-letter 
writers  have  speculated  on  this  conference. 
The  eaves  droppers,  on  these  critical  inter- 
views, are  not  without  authority  for  us  mi- 
nute chroniclers  1  The  attendants  at  the  door 
sometimes  heard  a  still  voice,  and  then  a 
loud  one ;  sometimes  it  was  laughter,  and 
sometimes  chafing ;  but  such  was  the  variety 
of  tones,  that  they  could  not  conjecturo  the 
tendency  or  the  close  of  this  conference.  In 
a  word,  these  very  reports  present  the  true 
and  fantastic  image  of  this  whole  history. 
The  grand  secret  was  supposed  to  have  broken 
out  at  supper,  when  James  openly  expressed 
his  content,  that,  since  the  reitilulion  of  the 
Palatinate  was  no  farther  advanced  by  the 
Spaniards^  matters  should  rest  as  they  were. 
The  old  King,  with  that  pointed  sententious- 
ness  he  frequently  used,  said,  that  "  he  liked 
not  to  marry  his  son  with  a  portion  of  his 
daughter's  tears."  (2) 

We  might  infer,  from  the  language  which 
James  publicly  used  on  this  occasion,  that  oa 
the  English  side  now  the  project  of  a  Spanish 
union  was  entirely  given  up.  James,  how- 
ever, still  temporised,  still  droading  a  war. 
In  Spain,  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince, 
the  King  continued  to  be,  to  all  appearance, 
seriously  occupied  in  favour  of  the  match. 

Bristol,  Uth  Nov.  I6S3,  in  the  Conway  Papers,  where 
this  domestic  monarch  uses  the  same  paternal 
language.  Alluding  to  some  movements  in  the 
Palatinate  by  Spain,  unfavourable  to  a  restitution, 
James  observes,  that  "he  must  now  receive  satis- 
faction from  the  King  ofSpaininthe  afrairsofthe 
Palatinate,  for  he  cannot  abandon  his  interests,  and 
it  would  not  be  proper,  when  receiving  one  daughter 
In  >oy  and  conffni  (the  Infanta),  (o  leave  anotiier  in 
tears  and  sighs  (Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia). 
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He  had  a  gallery  erected  in  the  streets, 
oorered  with  the  richest  tapestry,  to  conduct 
^  the  Princess  of  Wales"  in  the  magnificent 
solemnity  of  the  deposorios.  When  the  dis- 
pensation arrived  from  Rome,  the  ordnance 
resounded  the  joyful  news,  and  the  illumi- 
nated city  reflected  the  zeal  of  the  populace. 
The  household  of  the  Infanta  was  arranged, 
the  presents  and  the  large  portion  prepared, 
even  the  lore-letter  to  the  Prince,  and  the 
dutiful  epistle  to  the  father,  to  be  dispatched 
00  the  day,  were  already  composed.  (1)  These 
open  preparations  were  afterwards  the  deri- 
sion of  the  Gazettes  over  Europe;  but  it  must 
he  i^nfessed  that  they  most  clearly  prove  the 
earnestness  of  the  Spaniards.  We  cannot 
therefore  believe,  as  it  is  usually  maintained, 
that  the  Spanish  match  was  merely  a  bait 
designed  to  be  gorged  by  James's  credulity. 
Neither  bad  Philip  been  duped  by  James ;  for 
ifi  England,  as  we  may  find  by  manuscript 
tetters  of  the  time,  the  same  preparations  had 
occarred.  We  hear  that  ^' the  new  chapel 
for  the  Infanta  goes  on  in  building ;"  (2)  and 
there  was  a  chapel  erected  for  her  at  St. 
James's,  of  which  Don  Carlos  Colonna  laid 
the  first  stone.  We  find  also  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  nobility  had  set  out  for  Southamp- 
ton to  receive  the  Spanish  Princess,  to  repair 
the  high  roads,  and  to  get  ready  shows  and 
pageants,  for  which  latter  purpose  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Allen  the  player,  accompanied 
them.  The  sincerity  of  both  the  principal 
parties,  therefore,  is  unquestionable;  what 
then  was  the  consternation  in  Madrid,  when 
the  proxy  which  Charles  had  deposited  with 
Bristol  was  ordered  to  be  kept  back  till  its 
power  was  suffered  to  expire  I  Mutual  re- 
criminations followed,  and  then  it  was  that 
Fhilip  ordered  the  Infanta  to  drop  her  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales. 

In  the  Spanish  match  James  had  a  complex 
object.  If  the  marriage  restored  the  Palati- 
nate, the  Palatinate  would  make  the  match 
popular ;  the  formidable  and  active  Catholic 
party  in  England  would  be  conciliated  by  an 
English  Catholic  Queen.  Strange  as  this  con- 
sideration now  sounds  in  our  ear,  it,  how- 
ever, greatly  entered  into  the  politics  of  the 
times.  But  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate 
was  in  truth  an  English  and  Protestant,  and 

ri)1a  the  collection  of  Royal  Letters  at  the  British 
Imeiioi  wiU  he  IbUDd  a  Spaaish  Letter  from  the 
bfimta  to  ber  future  Uther,  as  she  undoubledJy 
considered  James  I. 

(S)  The  Romanists,  who  have  made  history  a  lie 
kyfbdr  legendary  taste,  are  at  all  Umes  imagining 
■iraclet,  a&d  deicribe  the  most  human  eyents  in 


THE  FIRST. 

not  a  Spanish  and  Roman  Catholic,  interest. 
Philip,  indeed,  had  promised  it;  yet  when 
James  positively  required  that  the  Spanish 
monarch  should  unite  his  forces  with  the 
English  in  protectingils  independence, it  was 
then  that  insurmountable  difficulties  hemmed 
in  both  parties.  In  restoring  the  Palatinate 
to  the  Protestant  son-in-law  of  James,  the 
King  of  Spain,  asOlivarez  declared,  would,  in 
giving  his  sister  to  Charles  on  those  terms^ 
be  preparing  for  his  new  brother  a  desperate 
war  with  the  Catholic  party,  within  three 
months  of  his  marriage,  and  would  ensure 
for  himself  a  war  with  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  league.  It  was  one  of  James's 
difficulties,  in  contracting  this  wished-for 
alliance  with  Philip,  that  the  English  interest, 
which  was  to  league  and  confederate  with  all 
the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria,  would 
perpetually  disturb  the  peace  of  this  new 
alliance. 

Spain,  in  the  proposed  alliance  wiih  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  had  only  adopted 
a  favourite  system,  which  had  even  become 
proverbial  with  the  nation — 


"Guerra  con  todo  el  mundo, 
Y  Paz  con  la  Inglaterra!' 


i»» 


To  keep  England  from  any  close  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  estrange  her  from  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet' of  Madrid. 
The  family  union  had  been  the  dream  of 
Spanish  politics— since  the  day,  perhaps,  that 
saw  a  Philip  on  the  English  throne.  Once 
they  had  dared  to  propose  Prince  Henry's 
conversion,  and  though  the  proposition  was 
repulsed  with  scorn  and  indignation,  yet  the 
arrival  of  Charlesin  person,  in  their  own  city, 
seemed  of  itself  half  a  conversion.  The  Spa- 
nish Catholics  cherished  a  sanguine  fancy 
about  the  mutability  of  the  English  in  re- 
ligion. If  the  will  of  one  English  monarch 
had  altered,  that  of  another  had  reinstated, 
the  ancient  faith.  They  were  informed  by 
the  English  Catholics  that  their  holy  mother, 
the  Church,  had  many  children  here,  and  Sir ' 
Toby  Matthews,  one  of  their  most  active 
heads,  in  a  letter  to  the  Kingof  Spain,  press- 
ing on  the  marriage,  declares  that  ^^  should 
it  be  broken  off,  no  Catholic  but  must  expect 

the  celestial  style  of  the  Golden  Legend.  In  a  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Bourchier,he  notices  the  workmen  of 
the  Romish  chapel :— **The  new  chapel  l^r  the  In- 
fanta goes  on  in  huildlng,  and  our  London  Papists 
report  that  the  angels  descend  every  nlghtand  build 
part  of  it." 


M 
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the  exAreoniy  of  rigour  feom  Uw  eoiumon 
people,  aod  the  importunate  Bialice  of  (he 
Puritans. "  To  jrolieve  the  Irish  and  the  Eng^ 
lieh  Catholice,  would  be  securing  Spanish 
adherents,  and  in  war,  half  the  nation  might 
subdue  the  other  1  England  was  a  land  which 
liitherto  the  heavens  had  guarded  from  their 
dark  dominion;  but  a  Spanish  prtnoess,  like 
another  Virgin  Mary,  might  alight  among 
the  martyrs  of  Rome,  and  mitigate,  perhaps 
annul,  *'  &he  penal  laws  and  statutes."  With 
Spain,  the  emancipation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  CathoUcs  was  one  of  the  great  points  of 
Ihe  negotiation,  and  the  temporising  politics 
of  James  and  Charles  flattered  the  Spaniards 
that  the  English  princes  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards Home.  In  one  of  the  Papal  state- 
papers,  where  his  Holiness  applie<J  the  term 
**  Catholic  Church"  to  his  own,  James  insert- 
i)d  ^^  Roman,"  asserting  that  he  held  himself 
to  be  as  g«iod  a  Catholic  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  himself;  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  a  complimentary  letter  of  submission 
to  the  Pope,  which  astounded  the  zealous 
Protestants,  as  amounting,  in  their  mind,  to 
a  declaration  of  Papistry.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  sovereigns,  at  that  period,  were  earnest- 
ly intent  on  reheving  a  very  considerable 
body  of  their  subjects  from  almost  intolerable 
restrictions*  During  the  present  negotiation, 
Ihe  Spanish  ambassador  had  become  the 
ergan  of  the  fearful  and  distrustful  Roman 
Catholics  of  our  country,  and  he  had  obtained 
from  James,  under  his  Majesty's  seal,  the 
gjrant  of  a  pardon  for  the  past,  and  a  dispen- 
sation and  immunity  froai  their  legal  restric- 
tions for  the  future.  The  Catholics  con- 
sidered that  this  pardon  and  dispensation 
were  revocable  at  the  lung's  pleasure,  and 
not  binding  on  his  successor.  They  there- 
fore urged  for  the  more  public  concession  of 
a  proclamation.  But  James,  though  wilUng 
to  grant  the  grace  under  the  great  seal,  ad- 
dressed to  the  judges,  justices,  and  other 
pubhc  ofiicers,  shrunk  in  terror  from  the 
public  avowal  of  this  secret  article  in  the 
treaty.  ^'  A  proclamation,"  said  he,  in  his 
pointed  manner,  "is  only  for  the  vulgar  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  interest  in  the  business,  nor 
were  capable  of  anything  but  fear  and  ru- 
mour." ■  The  Spaniards  reproached  him  with 
evasion ;  but  James  was  not  such  an  ap- 
pr>entice  in  his  famous  '^king-craft,"  as  to 
set  to  4iazaFd,  with  ail  its  *"  divine  and  in- 
defeasible rights,"  the  crown  itself ;  and  this 
monarch  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  Ro- 


manists in  this  country  must  expect  nothing  I  iat^  :-- 


more  than  a  connifvnce,  andtidC  a  tolera- 
tion. 

The  political  workings  of  the  two  Crowris 
began  to  develop  themselves  soon  after  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  Charles  at  Madrid. 
The  negotiation  doubled  through  all  the  bland 
windings  of  concession  and  conciliation  ;  but 
Ihe  parties,  when  they  came  to  a  clo«e  ex- 
planation, detected  that  a  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant interest  run  counter  to  each  other, 
and  parallel  lines  can  no  more  join  together 
in   poUtLcs   than   geometry.     But   nothing 
seems  impossible  to  great  diplomatists ;  (be 
immediate  object  of  the  Spanish  interest  was 
to  conclude  the  roarriagp,  to  separate  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  from  that  of  the  Louvre, 
and  Olivarez  proceeded,  relying  on  his  diplo- 
matic address  to  ward  off  everything  obnox- 
ious, while  Buckingham  imagined  by   his 
audacious  spirit  to  strike  off  in  a  heat  what 
had  long  lain  intractable  in  the  coldness  of 
negotiation.    On  the  side  of  England,  when- 
ever the  spirit  was  high,  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  was  urged ;  whenever  the  Spaniard 
was  to  be  soothed,  this  matter,  it  was  agreed, 
might  be  conveniently  postponed  till   the 
marriage  was  solemnised.    But  the  subter- 
ranean current  which  undermined  the  spe- 
cious bat  false  fabric  was  the  personal  dispo- 
sitions of  the  actors  so  deeply  engaged,   the 
n)ighty  hatreds  of  Olivarez  and  Buckingham., 
and  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  Bristol.    The 
young  Princes,  their  masters,  were  but  the 
state  puppets  which  the  hands  of  these  in- 
triguing ministers  secretly  moved  with  an 
artificial  life.    Such  was  the  little  confidence 
between  the  parlies,  that  each  sought  by  iIih 
most  subdolous  contrivances  to  get  at  the  si{- 
coet  niiotions  of  the  other.    The  secret  cor- 
respondence of  both  parties  was  mutuaily 
betrayed;  Charles    tells  James,   '*  By    the 
French  ambassudor's  means  the  Spanish  niii- 
bassador  has  seen  all  the  letters  that  we  htive 
written  to  you  ;  you  arc  betrayed  in  your  be«i- 
chamber."    This,  however,  was  trivial,  com- 
pared  with  the  magnitude  of  our  own  ambas- 
sador's doings  at  Madrid ;  for  Lord  Bristol  put 
forth  some  claims  for  the  value  of  his  services 
when  he  declared  that  there  was  not  n  lettc^r 
sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  any  other  State  <, 
of  which  James  had  not  a  copy  before  it  canio 
to  llic  place  of  its  destination ;  not  a  |ori  in 
Spain  which  had  not  been  sounded  ;  not  an 
expedition  but  its  intention  had  been  rovealc^d . 
One  extraordinary  fact,  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
1  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  the  Earl  thus  re- 


OF  CHARLES 
.  **  1  osed  such  industry  as  to  get  all  the 
papers  of  the  King's  private  cabinet  into  my 
Jbaods;  took  copies  and  notes  of  such  of  them 
as  I  thought  useful,  and  upon  every  of  thorn 
set  my  private  mark  before  they  were  con- 
Teyed  back  again,  to  the  end  that  if  I  should 
have  an  occasion  to  have  charged  him  with 
any  thing  mentioned  in  the  same  papers,  I 
might  let  him  see  I  knew  it,  by  telling  him 
in  what  paper  it  was,  and  marked  with  such 
a  mark." 

It  is  however  curious  to  add,  that  even  this 
snbtile  and  profound  statesman  entertained, 
in  his  own  house,  a  spy  placed  by  Bucking- 
bam,  who  had  in  his  pocket  a  power  ready, 
at  a  critical  moment,  to  paralyse,  as  it  finally 
did,  all  the  machinations  and  stratagems  of 
Bristol  himself.  Such  was  the  political  march 
of  *'the  Spanish  Blatch;"  but  these  mutual 
deceptions  had  so  multiplied,  these  crooked 
paths  had  so  perversely  crossed  each  other, 
that  the  actors  could  no  longer  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  labyrinth  in  which  their  folly 
had  involved  them.  The  only  real  difficulty 
that  now  f^mained  was,  to  determine  hnrhich 
should  bear  the  infamy  of  the  rupture. 

James,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  on  the 
[voject  of  the  French  match,  acknowledges, 
that  by  the  Spanish  negotiation  ^'  he  had 
been  taught  this  piece  of  wisdom,  that  gene- 
rality brings  nothing  to  good  issue,  but  that 
before  any  matter  can  be  fully  finished,  it 
must  be  brought  to  particulars."  This  was  a 
pohtical  axiom  not  inappropriate  when  de- 
hvered  from  the  throne,  but  it  concealed  the 
mystery  of  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  royal 
marriage  long  planned,  and  by  both  parties 
equally  desired. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Secret  History  of  the  French  Match.— Boyal  and 
PollUcal  Marriages. 

Wb  dow  change  the  scene  and  the  actors, 
but  it  is  only  a  second  part  of  the  same 
comedy. 

After  the  return  of  the  Prince  from  Madrid, 
the  ancient  connexion  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments— for  in  political  history  an  unin- 
terrupted alliance  of  more  than  twenty  years 
may  be  deemed  ancient— was  virtually, 
though  not  openly,  dissolved.  In  a  change 
of  councils,  new  measures  were  meditated; 
but  before  a  Pariiament  was  called,  and  a  tale 
was  framed  to  captivate  the  listeners,  and 
humour  the  nation  already  prepared  for  a 
Spanish  war,  Buckingham  was  busied  by  do- 
mestic and  foreign  arrangements. 
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Our  Duke  had  strangely  wrested,  from  the 
fears  of  the  good  people  of  England  for  the 
safety  of  their  Prince,  a  popularity  for  which 
it  seems  he  had  a  taste,  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  gratified.  Whenever  a  people 
labour  under  a  political  panic,  however  un- 
founded, he  who  accidentally  removes  the 
illusory  fear  may  chance  to  receive  a  nation's 
unmerited  gratitude.  The  person  of  the 
Prince,  which  had  been  placed  in  possible 
danger  by  the  hardy  imprudence  of  the  ad- 
venturous minister,  had  been  more  secured 
by  the  inviolability  of  Spanish  honour  than 
by  any  wisdom  of  his  conductor— yet,  in  the 
heat  of  English  fears,  Spain  appeared  an  ene- 
my, and  Buckingham  a  patriot.  Coke  saluted 
the  Duke  as  '^  the  saviour  of  his  country."  In 
this  blaze  of  popularity,  when  the  name  of 
Buckingham  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  the  Duke  found  no  difficulty  in  in- 
triguing wiih  the  Opposition  through  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Preston,  a  courtly  Puritan,  and 
chaplain  of  the  Prince,  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  coalition  with  his  former  ad- 
versaries in  Parliament. 

After  these  precautionary  measures  at 
home,  he  had  to  look  abroad  and  to  substitute 
a  new  influence  in  Europe  for  that  which  had 
ceased  to  be.  He  was  to  search  into  the  long- 
neglected  cabinet  of  France. 

A  quarrel  with  Spain  was  a  certain  means 
of  uniting  the  Gaul  with  the  Briton;  for  in 
politics  there  exists  no  impediment  to  the 
formation  of  a  strict  alliance,  whenever  a 
common  prey  is  pointed  out. 

In  the  new  system,  France  was  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  of  Spain;  and  the  political  mar- 
riage, which  had  failed  at  Madrid,  was  to  be 
consummated  at  Paris.  The  movements  of 
statesmen  are  not  always  complicate;  the 
mechanism  of  cabinets  is  sometimes  a  very 
simple  operation. 

A  tieaty,  however,  is  always  uncertain  in 
its  tern  ination  ;  and,  however  simple  its  ob- 
ject<i,  the  treaty  itself  may  chance  to  be 
extremely  complicate ;  and,  even  after  sig- 
nature, utterly  incapable  of  being  executed. 

As  Hymen  had  now  to  lead  the  diplomatic 
corps,  two  ambassadors-extraordinary,  the 
perfect  representations  of  Love  himself,  were 
selected  by  the  vplatile  and  impetuous  Mi- 
nister of  England.  These  graceful  emissaries 
were  two  congenial  friends,— the  Earl  of 
Holland  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  two  courtiers 
^'  as  accomplished  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
palaoes  of  all  the  Princes  of  Europe;"— 
heroes  of  a  drawing-room,  personages  to 
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figure  in  a  masque  oi  a  ballet,  whose  glitter- 
ing and  lOTely  forms  were  idolised  by  (he 
women. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  the  modeller  of 
fashions,  from  whose  inventions  the  vainest 
did  "  but  transcribe  copies/'  His  boundless 
passion  for  magnificence  was  cultivated  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  business,  though  Cla- 
rendon observes  that  '*  his  universal  under- 
standing would  have  taken  as  much  delight 
in  any  other  way."  His  great  abilities,  and 
bis  firm  and  elevated  views  in  negotiation, 
are  displayed  in  his  correspondence ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  capacious  a 
mind  could  contract  itself  into  so  diminutive 
a  passion,  so  petty  seems  its  object,  so  vehe- 
ment its  pursuit !  He  consumed  the  vast  re- 
Ten  ues  which  royal  favour  and  two  splendid 
marriages  bad  provided ;  and,  having  thus 
expended  nearly  half  a  million  of  money  in 
this  personal  lustre,  ^*  he  left  not  a  house  nor 
en  acre  of  land  to  be  reme  )  bered  by."  He 
was  a  Scotchman,  who,  bred  in  Prance,  and 
living  in  England,  had  wisely  cast  off  his 
nationality  when  it  could  only  occasion  pain, 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  only  Scotch  follower 
of  James  whom  Englishmen  loved. 

A  life  of  pIeasure*-to  delight  himself  and 
to  be  the  delight  of  others — he  considered 
more  innocent  than  a  life  in  which,  though 
inspired  by  severer  virtues,  the  hearts  of 
men  rankle  with  rivalry,  or  are  criminal 
Ifaroagh  ambition.  The  Earl  died  as  he  had 
lived;  the  Epicurean  calmly  withdrew  from 
this  festival  of  existence,  careless  even  of 
death! 

Henry  Rich,  Lord  Kensington,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  the  French  treaty,  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, from  the  moment  he  M-as  received  at 
Court,  had  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghany,  whose  vehement  friendship 
was  sure  to  accelerate  the  prosperity  of  the  I 
creatures  of  his  favour.  He  had  fixed  Lord 
Kensington  about  the  person  ofPrinceCharles, 
as  gentleman  of  his  bed*>chamber,  and  had 
thus  secured  at  all  times  one  who  would  pro- 
tect his  interest  with  the  heir  of  the  Crown. 
The  Earl's  conversation  was  attractive; — 
Clarendon  notices  his  *'  lovely  presence," 
and  a  contemporary  poet  describes  it— 

"Thy  beauty  too  exceeds  Uieaex  of  men." 

The  correspondence  of  these  lords  is  cha- 
racteristic, and  to  the  political  investigator 
their  letters  are  highly  instructive.  These 
two  accomplished  courtiers,  though  in  tmates, 
were  of  opposite  characters.   We  see  the  soft 
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corrupt  creature  of  place  and  power  in  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  pliant  in  his  principles,  in- 
exhaustible in  his  adulation ;  but  we  are 
struck  by  the  force  of  dignity,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  intellect,  in  the  profound  councils 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  with  the  talent  of 
developing  truth,  bad  too  much  greatness  of 
mind  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  it. 

Lord  Kensington  was,  about  three  months 
after  the  return  of  the  Prince  from  Spain, 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Court  of 
France.  He  bore  no  official  character,  for  it 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery  preliminary  to  a 
more  settled  intercourse.  Mary  of  Medicis, 
the  Queen-Mother  of  France,  however,  had 
long  desired  this  political  marriage.  As  far 
back  as  in  1620,  five  years  before  the  present 
time,  it  appears  by  some  letters  recently 
published  of  Lord  Herbert,  that  he  wrote  from 
Paris  to  James  the  First,  that  ^^  a  proposition 
of  marriage  had  been  carried  by  the  Lord 
Buisson  to  England ;  but  that  James  had  an- 
swered  that  he  was  now  too  far  engaged  with 
Spain."  The  match  was  popular  with  the 
French  nation ;  and  when  the  diversity  of  re- 
ligion was  alleged,  it  was  said  with  charac- 
teristic levity,  that  *'a  wife  ought  to  have  no 
will  but  that  of  her  husband." 

The  English  envoy  on  his  arrival  found 
that  the  Queen-Mother  governed  the  state  ; 
and  his  first  visit  was  to  the  Louvre.  So  little 
was  Louis  the  Thirteenth  interested  by  this 
arrival,  that  the  young  monarch  did  not  sus- 
pend his  perpetual  movements,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  went  to  the  country ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  Earl  produced  not  quite 
so  slight  an  impression  on  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, who,  disturbed  and  agitated,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  full  conception  of  the 
purport  of  the  visit.  The  Spaniard  instantly 
sent  forth  a  rumour  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Courts  of  Spain  and  England 
was  completed,  and  that  the  marriage  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  place;  so  that,  as  this 
Spanish  comment  ran,  Lord  Kensington  might 
have  spared  himself  a  journey,  which  was 
only  designed,  as  it  was  maliciously  insinuat- 
ed, to  hasten  his  master  to  do  that  which  he 
considered  the  same  as  done.  To  paralyse 
the  eflbrts  of  the  English  visitor,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  of  the  French,  was  the 
first  business  of  the  politic  Spaniard. 

The  Queen -Mother,  however,  was  only  the 
more  cirrious  in  her  inquiries  about  the  terms 
on  which  the  Spanish  alliance  stood. 

Lord  Kensington  was  guarded  in  his  first 
answers.    He  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  open 
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aioooe,  and  he  onljr  complained  of  the  Spa*  } 
nish  tediousness,  which,  according  to  their 
old  Cttstora,  had  out-wearied  the  King  and 
the  Prince,  and  he  thought  that  the  Spanish 
alliance  would  soon  have  an  end. 

As  the  term  ^'Spanish  Alliance"  included 
both  the  treaty  and  the  marriage,  it  was  still 
ambiguous.  TheQueen^Mother  on  this  point, 
more  a  woman  than  a  politician,  then  direct- 
Ij  touched  on  the  marriage.  His  Lordship, 
by  repealing  more  strongly  that  he  consider- 
ed ib^  treaty  was  at  an  end,  delicately  insi- 
DQated  that  the  marriage  would  never  take 
place.  Day-light  was  breaking  on  this  dark 
business,  to  the  comfort  of  both  parlies. 

Lord  Kensington,  though  unfurnished  with 
official  powers  to  address  himself  direct  to  the 
Mioiaiers,  had  however  taken  up  his  station. 
They  knew  where  to  communicate  with  him, 
and  politicians  lose  not  a  day.  They  con- 
trived to  acquaint  him  with  their  dispositions 
of  amitj  and  alliance.  Not  only  the  Minis- 
ters secreilj  communicated  their  wishes,  but 
the  Queen-mother  added  her  part,  assuring 
hislordahip  thai  she  had  often  indulged  the 
hope  that  her  daughter  should  be  given 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ''  but,"  she  signifi- 
cantlj  observed,  *^  the  female  must  be  sought ; 
sho  may  be  no  suitor  I" 

Thus  Lord  Kensington  was  treading  a  path 
of  roses.  The  Ministers  were  as  eagerly 
compliant  for  the  political  union,  as  the 
Qoeen-Mother  gloried  in  the  more  tender  one, 
in  spite,  it  seems,  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  having  at  first  in- 
dulged his  Cervantic  vein  by  putting  the 
question  to  every  one— ^'  Whether  the  Prince 
of  Wales  could  have  two  wives,  since  he  is 
married  to  the  Infanta?"— afterwards,  more 
angrily,  in  his  rhodomontades,  talked  of  the 
armies  bis  master  could  shortly  bring  into 
the  Held.  Olivarez,  in  process  of  lime,  sent 
bigger  words  from  Madrid ;  for  there  he  told 
our  ambassador,  that  if  the  Pope  granted  a 
dispensation  for  the  match  with  France,  the 
King  of  Spain  would  march  to  Rome  and  sack 
it!  On  which  Mary  of  Medicis,  that  long-ex- 
peheiiced  politician,  promptly  answered— 
VriuMetU  noui  Vemp4ch$roni  bien,  car  nous 

'J J  Thoie  were  AdmonUio  ad  Utdovicum  XIII.— 
lod  MtfBteria  PolUiea.  The  author  Yfas  Keller,  or, 
as  the  name  is  tiaoslated  into  Latin,  Cellarius. 
There  is  a  carious  account  of  this  famous  Mytteria 
Potiiica  in  the  Mercure  Francois,  XI., ai.  It  is  a 
eollcciion  of  pretended  letters  rrom  eminent  persons 
io  diflcrent  parta  of  Europe.  The  writer  ingeniously 
enter*  into  the  viewaof  the  diflierrnt  cabinets  with 
ooapniiog  £reedom«    The  art  of  thi^  politieal  writer 
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lui  taglwrom  aads  dr  beiogne  Mkwrs.  k 
year  afterwards  she  was  herself  a  solitary 
exile ! 

The  Spaniard  was  moving  heaven  and  earth 
against  the  alliance  of  France  and  England-^ 
the  Pope,  the  press,  and  cabinet  intrigues. 
The  Court  of  Madrid  long  influenced  his  Holi- 
ness to  refuse  the  Dispensation,  without 
which  the  marriage  would  be  invalid.  They 
got  up  a  mysterious  conspiracy  against  Buck- 
ingham and  Charles,  in  secret  midnight  in- 
terviews with  James,  and  unquestionably  had 
succeeded  in  terrifying  the  aged  monarch, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  fa^ 
vourite  from  his  councils.  They  opened  the 
presses  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  with 
a  volley  of  pamphlets.  They  procured  a  Ger^ 
man  Jesuit  to  publish  two,  on  the  unnatural 
alliance  between  a  Catholic  monarch  and 
Lutheran  heretics,  which  made  fhe  more 
noise  when  the  Sorbonne  condemned  them  as 
libels.(l) 

But  Lord  Kensington,  however  he  might 
feel  the  roses  springing  under  his  feet,  seem- 
ed unambitious  of  handling  the  thorny  poli- 
tics. He  therefore  suggested  to  his  Court 
the  propriety  of  separating  the  propositions 
of  tlie  treaty  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
marriage;  for  in  the  delicacy  of  his  fears  he 
considered  that,  by  insisting  on  both  toge- 
ther, it  would  look  as  if  the  one  were  design- 
ed to  force  the  French  king  to  the  other.  He 
dreaded  the  mutual  jealousies  of  both  parties 
in  framing  a  treaty,  incited,  as  (hey  might 
be,  by  the  crafty  wisdom  of  the  Spaniard, 
who,  in  despair,  would  do  everything  lo  win 
over  one  side.  In  France  they  imagined  that 
Spain  might  still  seduce  England  by  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate;  butin  England  they 
might  dread  that  France  would  be  divided 
from  us  by  the  restoration  of  the  Valtoline. 

Such  is  A  picture  of  the  mutual  suspicions 
which  harass  our  Cabinet  politicians— and  of 
the  unhappiness  of  their  f&r*sigh ted  views 
of  that  mutual  susceptibility  of  inconstancy, 
so  prevalent  whenever  new  stale  interests  are 
to  be  substituted  for  former  ones. 

A  fresh  impulse  came  from  London.  The 
favourable  di^ositioos  of  the  French  Cabi^ 

coaslslain  infufiog  jealousies  among  the  Combined 
Powers.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  rurnished 
with  information;  he  would  alarm  France  that  her 
new  aUy  is  again  *' entering  theftarden  of  the  (lews 
delys;"  and  whUe  be  treat*  Jamet  with  irony  for 
his  warlike  preparations,  he  allempls  more  so- 
lemnA  to  kindle  suspicions  between  the  ta\h»ir  and 

I  the  son ;  the  Parliament;  the  Anglican  Church ;  and 

I  the  Pttritant« 
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net,'  which  Lord  Kensington  transmitted  to 
the  Duke,  induced  the  minister  to  touch  a 
secret  spring  of  corpmunication,  in  an  over- 
ture to  the  Count  de  Tilli^res,  the  French  Am- 
bassador. A  genlleman  is  hastened  with  a 
secret  di<ipatch  for  the  French  king,  contain- 
ing the  joyful  intelligence;  the  royal  an- 
swer arrives  immediately,  ihat  no  one  more 
than  thd  French  monarch  valued  the  alli- 
ance of  so  great  a  monarch  as  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  provided  with 
ample  powers,  sets  off  to  open  the  negotia- 
tion, which  was  to  combine  the  strength  of 
two  great  nations,  and  change  the  face  of 
Europe. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to  the 
French  the  arguments  of  the  English  Mi- 
nistry for  breaking  with  Spain ;  at  Paris, 
they  were  most  valid,  since  both  parlies  found 
their  political  interest  to  be  the  same.  It  is 
carious  to  observe  the  arguments  of  the 
Count  de  Brienne,  the  French  first  secretary 
of  state,  and  afterwards  minister,  in  favour 
of  this  new  alliance  with  England.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  complaints  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James's  against  that  of  Madrid  aie  allowed 
to  the  full,  and  the  pohcy  demonstrated  by 
the  most  subtle  reasoning,  of  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate,  that  favourite  object  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  of  the  English  nation. 
The  English  interests  in  an  instant  are  iden- 
tiOed  with  the  French. 

The  minister,  the  Duke  de  la  Vieuville,  had 
earnestly  opened  this  amicable  intercourse 
with  England.  The  French  Cabinet  was 
strongly  disposed  for  a  Spanish  war;  but 
sometimes  it  is  difflcult  even  to  raise  a  pre- 
text for  an  open  declaration,  and  the  minister, 
therefore,  now  gladly  took  up  the  Protestant 
and  forlorn  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  while  his 
most  Christiah  Majesty  in  the  style  of  diplo- 
macy, or  of  the  French  Mereure^  with  '•  all 
justice  and  piety,"  acted  with  the  disinterest- 
ed resolution  of  succouring  the  allies  of 
France,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Swiss,  the 
Northern  Powers,  and  even  (he  Turks— to 
check  the  growing  ambition  of  Spain  pressing 
on  its  neighbours.  In  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  a  royal  marriage  with  England,  each  was 
a  pledge  of  thai  unity  of  power  and  coalition 
of  interests,  which  were  to  strike  at  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  imperial  Austria  in  the  wide 
career  of  her  ambition,  and  divide  Europe 
into  two  vast  confederacies,  where  the  Pro- 
testant interest  was  not  only  to  oppose  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but,  the  flame  once  kifidled, 
political  interests  were  even   to  unite  the 


Lutheran  with  the  Catholic.  The  Venetian, 
who  feared  Spain,  and  did  not  love  France, 
was  to  combine  with  the  Swiss,  the  Hol- 
lander, afid  the  Dane ;  while  the  far-distant 
Bohemian  was  invited  to  plunder  certain  ci- 
ties of  Germany,  and  quafT  tho  wines  of  the 
Moselle,  which,  it  seems,  the  Emperor  had 
accorded  to  be  their  '^  honourable  stipend." 

Lord  Kensington  had  imagined,  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  he  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  were  entertained,  that  no  possible  ob- 
structions could  arise  in  the  smooth  progress 
of  the  treaty,  and  still  less  in  that  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  counted  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  important  objects  as  on  an  af- 
fair of  ten  days. 

The  Duke  de  la  Vieuville  was  a  zealous  but 
a  weak  minister,  directing  a  cabinet  divided 
into  small  parties.  He  sought  for  an  ac- 
cession of  influence  by  conciliating  the 
Queen-Mother's  favour  in  procuring  her  fa- 
vourite, the  Bishop  of  Lu^on,  who  soon  be- 
came the  redoubted  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  CounciL  It  was 
the  Minister's  intention,  as  the  young  King 
made  no  scruple  to  inform  the  secretaries, 
not  to  admit  the  Bishop  to  the  more  interior 
secrets  of  stale,  but  to  advise  with  him  only 
in  occasional  consultations ;  a  custom  which 
it  seems  the  Premier  had  been  wont  to  adopt 
with  others  to  whom  he  had  never  yielded 
his  entire  confidence  ;  least  of  all  men;  did 
he  desire  to  yield  this  confidence  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lucon,  whosecharacter  he  was  so  judicious 
as  to  dislike,  but  whose  aid  he  was  so  weak 
as  to  require. 

The  King,  who  was  governed  by  his  mo- 
ther, wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  grant  the  ' 
most  unreserved  confidence  to  this  political 
aspirant,  whose  talents  were  already  felt  by 
those  about  him.  Mediocrity,  seeking  for  an 
ally  in  Genius, is  inviting  the  most  dangerous 
of  its  enemies ;  and  such  half-measures  as 
the  present  are  sure  to  end  in  the  very  evil 
they  dread.  All  this  is  verified  in  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Vieuville — his  weak  precau- 
tions ensured  his  ruin.  Even  while  the  treaty 
with  England  was  in  progress,  the  obscure 
favourite  of  Mary  de  Medicis  was  to  be  the 
man  who  was  adroitly  to  eipel  from  the 
royal  councils  those  who  had  called  him  there ; 
to  cast  into  exile  his  unhappy  patroness;  to 
hold  his  sovereign  in  bondage ;  to  guide  the  de- 
stinies of  Europe  ;  and  unquestionably  to  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  very  prince  whose  double  union,  personal 
and  political,  with   France,  at  present  so 
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deeply  engaged  his  labours.  What  a  career 
may  a  mighty  genius  run,  unconscious  to  it- 
self! 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  the  more  fa- 
vourite negotiation  -with  Lord  Kensington, 
and  this  hymeneal  ambassador,  faithful  to 
his  charge,  was  studying  how  to  make  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  of  France 
enamoured  of  each  other.  A  conGdential 
letter  was  sometimes  addressed  to  Charles,  as 
well  as  to  the  Minister.  His  Lordship  repeats 
how  ail  in  France  repute  his  Royal  Highness 
tobe  '^  the  most  complete  young  Prince  and 
person  in  the  world." 

**'  The  sweet  Princess  Madame"  long  felt  a 
passionate  desire  to  view  ^^  the  shadow  of  the 
person  so  honoured,"  the  Prince's  picture, 
which  his  Lordship  wore  about  his  neck,  yet 
this  poor  young  lady  durst  not,  like  the  Queen 
and  other  princesses,  open  it,  and  consider  it, 
and  admire  it;  she  only  saw  it  afar  off, 
*^  she  whose  heart  was  nearer  it  that  any  of 
the  others  that  did  most  gaze  upon  it."  Im- 
patient for  a  leisurely  inspection  of  a  phy- 
siognomy doomed  by  politics,  if  not  by  love, 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  her  happiness  or  her 
glory,  a  confidential  lady  was  the  messenger 
to  his  Lordship  to  entreat  for  a  short  loan  of 
the  portrait  of  Prince  Charles.  Our  flowery 
courtier  may  tell  the  romantic  incident  in 
his  own  words,  a  curious  specimen  of  an 
amatorial  embassy.  We  seem  to  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney. 

^*  As  soon  as  she  saw  Xhp  party  that  brought 
it,  she  retired  into  her  cabinet,  calling  only 
her  in,  when  she  opened  the  picture  in  such 
haste  as  showed  a  true  picture  of  her  passion, 
blushing  in  the  instant  at  her  own  guiltiness. 
She  kept  it  an  hour  in  her  hands»  and  when  she 
returned  it,  she  gave  it  many  praises  of  your 
person.  Sir,  this  is  a  business  so  fit  for  your 
secrecy,  as  I  know  it  shall  never  go  farther 
than  onto  the  King  your  father,  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  my  Lord  of  Car- 
lisle's knowledge.  A  tenderness  in  this  is 
honourable,  for  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
times  than  it  should  be  published,  since  I  am 
hj  this  lady  trusted,  that  is  for  beauty  and 
goodness  an  angel." 

There  was,  however,  something  more 
serious  in  this  diplomatic  correspondence, 
between  Kensington  and  the  Prince,  for  his 
Lordship  records  his  Royal  Highnesses  opi- 
nion, as  he  had  received  it  from  Buckingham, 
that  the  treaty  of  alliance  should  precede  that 
of  the  marriage,  so  that  business,  as  well  as 
lore,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  intended 
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bridegroom.    But  to  return  from  love  to  po- 
litics ! 

Lord  Kensington  arrived  at  Paris  in  Fe- 
bruary, where,  though  he  found  all  parties 
disposed  to  his  purpose,  yet  France  required 
a  public  demonstration  from  the  English 
Court,  that  her  ancient  amity  with  Spain  had 
terminated.  This  was  now  no  longer  any 
obstacle  in  this  negotiation  with  France; 
Buckingham  told  his  own  tale  in  his  own 
way;  Charles  had  sanctioned  it ;  war  with 
Spain  was  decreed  by  the  voice  of  Parliament^ 
and  the  pacific  James  reluctantly  armed  for 
the  Palatinate  in  the  succeeding  month. 

As  i^  the  Spanish,  so  in  the  French  nego- 
tiation, an  intractable  article  concerned  the 
English  Catholics.  At  first  the  French  had 
appeared  less  catholicised  than  the  Spaniard; 
the  pulse  of  the  Minister  beat  temperately, 
and  he  seemed  satisfied  by  certain  explana- 
tions of  Lord  Kensington,  which  threw  anew 
light  over  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  James, 
whose  frequent  revival  of  the  penal  laws 
against  his  Catholic  subjects  had  been  in 
compliance  with  the  cries  of  his  Parliaments 
and  his  people.  The  French  Minister  only 
requested  that  the  English*  Monarch  would 
not  tie  his  hands  up  so  strictly  as  to  be  dis- 
abled from  bestowing  some  moderate  favours 
on  his  Catholics ;  and  that  he  would  allow  of 
the  mediation  of  France,  in  case  the  alliance 
should  take  place,  '^  Else,"  observed  the 
French  statesman,  ^<  we  shall  not  save  our 
honour,  and  shall  hardly  be  reputed  Ca- 
tholics." 

But  a  sudden  change  interrupts  the  nego- 
tiation. They  rise  in  their  demands.  The 
English  ambassadors  declare  that  what  they 
asked  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  to  be  allow- 
ed an  Established  Church,  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  they  would  never 
consent  to  it.  The  French  then  appeal  to 
the  Spanish  treaty,  and  they  declare  that 
their  Princess  is  not  to  be  treated  for  on  in- 
ferior terms  than  the  Infanta. 

The  English  now  were  forced  to  propose, 
that,  in  their  high  consideration  of  the  King 
and  Madame,  the  Catholics  should  be  as  fa- 
vourably treated  as  the  articles  concerted  with 
Spain  had  allowed,  provided  this  article  was 
not  inserted  in  the  contract.  The  King  and 
the  Prince  should  sign  a  letter,  which  was  to 
contain  the  offensive  obligation  which  they 
dared  not  disclose  to  the  nation  at  large. 

But  a  letter,  it  was  observed,  might  be 
easily  disavowed,  while  a  marriage  contract 
was  a  solemn  act  perpetuating  its  object. 


» 
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Thedistroflflad  negotiators  looked  on  eadi 
other  in  dismay.  Both  sides  seemed  lo  dread 
a  cenewal  of  the  seven  year's  trea^  of  Ma- 
drid. The  Queen-Molher  had  openly  said 
*'  QuHl  mSritoil  d^Hre  It^idi  qui  s'y  appo- 
$eroit"  Conferences  multiplied,  difficulties 
were  debated,  and  the  Minister  de  Vieuville, 
in  equal  impatience  and  embarrassment, 
agreed  with  the  English  ambassadors  that, 
provided  the  letter  were  written  in  very 
strong  and  positive  terms,  he  would  satisfy 
his  own  Sovereign ;  and,  to  gain  over  the 
other  French  Commissioners,  he  proposed 
that  Lord  Kensingttm  should  hasten  to  Eng- 
land, bearing  a  letter  of  credit  from  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  to  James  the  First,  finally  to 
adjust  the  more  difficult  points.  After  this 
suggestion,  the  Minister  followed  the  French 
King  to  the  country,  and  on  his  return  com- 
manded the  Count  de  Brienne  to  expedite 
this  letter  of  credit  to  Lord  Kensington,  con- 
stituting hisLordship  the  secret  agent  of  the 
French  Monarch,  and  which  letter  he  and  the 
ambassadors  of  England  had  concerted  toge- 
ther. 

The  Count  de  Brienne,  or  Lonienie,  first 
Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the  Comrois- 
sionersfor  the  Treaties,  was  evidently  engaged 
in  the  interests  of  an  opposite  party.  Struck 
at  the  consequence  of  writing  a  letter  con- 
ferring such  secret  powers  on  Lord  Kensing- 
ton, and  suspecting  that  the  Minister  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  further  considering  (hat  where 
doubt  was  so  decided,  disobedience  might  be 
a  prudent  duty,  the  Secretary  of  State  played 
off  a  trick  ou  the  Minister  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Aware  that  Lord  Kensington  understood 
the  French  language  but  very  imperfectly, 
as  he  tells  us,  instead  of  drawing  up  a  letter 
of  this  confidential  feature,  he  composed  one 
in  which  was  no  mention  of  business ;  it  only 
described  the  amusements  which  then  occu- 
pied His  Most  Christian  Majesty.  (1) 

The  English  Ambassador  proceeded  toEng- 


(1)  Whether  Count  De  Brienne  has  told  a  pleasant 
itory  lo  enliven  the  memoirs  which  he  composed 
Xor  the  instraclion  of  his  family,  or  ilaUered  himself 
on  his  dexlerily  more  than  was  his  due,  I  cannot 
decide ;  but  it  seems  not  probable  that  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  afterwards  a  great  favouritewith  Henrietta 
Maria,  was  ao  inexpert  in  the  French  language. 
BuriDK  tb«  present  Deg^tiation  he  has  given  ui  his 
letters  some  conversations  in  their  native  idiom. 

(2)  Mercure  Prangois,  X.,671.— M6moiresdu  Comte 
De  Brienne.— Blog.  Univer^cUe,  Art.  de  Vieuville. 
This  miaiater,  after  having  been  expatriated,  out- 
lived his  great  enemy,  and  returned  to  France,  re- 
suming ail  his  honours  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  ' 


Jand  with  this  MBining  letter;  bat  as  soon 
as  Biohelieu  anived  in  Pahs,  an  extnordi- 
nary  4elatrei$Hmenl  occurred.  The  Coant 
de  Brienne  in  raillery  reproached  the  Cardi- 
nal's reserve  towards  him,  in  having  con- 
cealed his  consent  in  so  important  an  affair 
as  the  King's  letter  of  credit.  The  news 
startled  the  Candinal,  and  he  ruminated-; 
lauding,  however,  the  saige  precaulioa  taken 
in  a  matter  of  infinite  d^icacy,  by  his  most 
judicious  friend  the  Count  de  Brienne. 

The  result  of  this  communication  appeared 
not  long  after.  The  Cardinal  is  now  Chef  du 
C<mseil,  De  Brienne,  or  Lomenie's,  signature 
is  affixed  to  the  royal  ortfoniMmeef ,  and  the 
late  minister  is  thrust  into  an  old  castle.  He 
stands  charged  with  abusing  the  King's  c6n* 
fidence  while  treating  with  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  with  other  accusations,  such  as  a 
fallen  minister  is  liable  to.  He  is  accused  of 
a  chimerical  enterprise  to  convey  water  to 
Paris,  which  was  much  in  want  of  it;  of 
squeezing  parses  in  the  disposal  of  places* 
by  some  who  could  not  get  promotion  ;  of  a 
design  to  take  possession  of  a  house  which 
did  not  belong  to  him — in  a  word,  De  Vieu- 
ville furnished  the  cofporleurM  of  the  Font- 
Neuffor  a  month,  with  pamphlets  $ou$  le 
manUau,  in  which,  among  other  charges,  it 
was  asserted  that  he  was  so  penurious  that  no 
one  could  get  anything  by  him ;  but  the 
choice  scandal  was  entitled,  *^  The  public 
voice  to  the  King,"  though  it  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  private  one,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  person  who  had  been  struck  off  the 
Pension  Lii^t  when  the  Minisier  attempted  an 
economical  r^orm. 

Thus  that  very  impracticable  treaty  about 
English  Catholics,  which  had  cost  fruitless 
years  in  Spain,  in  a  few  months  turned  out 
the  French  Premier.  (2) 

The  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  a  minister 
threw  everything  back.  It  shook  the  coun- 
cils of  James  the  First,  who  concluded  that 
''*■  the  French  King  was  taking  up  the  fashion 

with  the  character  of  a  disinterested  and  xealoua 
minister.  The  fact  is,  that  Vieuville  was  far  too  ac- 
commodating to  satisfy  the  Catholic  party.  We 
gather  this  from  the  Mercure.  The  writer  havintj: 
observed  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  in  having 
gained  thirieen  years  for  the  education  of  the  children 
as  Catholics,  instead  often,  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  Spaniards,  he  adds,  '*Had  not  the  Marquis  de  la 
Vieuville  paiBsed  over  too  many  other  points  in  (bis 
treaty,  the  interests  of  religion  bad  been  beUer 
served;  had  he  continued  in  office,  wc  should  not 
even  have  succeeded  thus  far.-— It  was  the  happy 
change  of  adminial ration  which  proeared  for  us 
what  has  bappeiiea."— Jfcrciiiie  Fraafoit,  XII.,  iWI. 
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fiC  8^in  to  eoUungle  this  business."  The 
CooniDe  Tilii^res  is  recalled,  and  a  new 
French  Ambassador,  the  Mar4|uis  d'Effiat,  is 
to  repair  the  mischaaces  of  the  past.  Of  an 
insinuating  cliaracter^  he  winds  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  King,  the  Prince,  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

In  proportion  to  the  Cardinars  ascendancy 
in  the  cabinet,  the  treaties  moved  the  more 
sluggishly.  Richelieu  was  inflexibly  bent  on 
supporting  the  Romanists  in  England.  The 
most  extraordinary  argument  the  Marqoisd'EI- 
fial  urged  for  their  emancipation  was^that,  if 
that  were  granted,  the  Protestants  would  have 
the  greater  chance  of  their  conversion,  since 
then  each  party  would  fairly  debate,  and  openly 
eiiigbten  one  another.  Truth  at  least  would 
prove  infallible,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Piotestani  could  not  deny  the  force  of  free 
discussion;  but  '^  what  is  truth ?"  jestingly 
said  Pilate,  or  rather  Lord  Baoon,  particularly 
when  both  parties  proclaim  that  they  alone 
possess  her,  and  also  that  they  will  both  com- 
bat for  her. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  French 
Ambassador,  according  to  the  Mercure  Fran- 
cois, held  out  as  an  illustration  of  his  argu* 
ment,  that  the  late  monarch  of  France.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  allowing  freedom  of  religion, 
had  by  this  means  gained  over  many  of  the 
**  Religion  preteodue,"  whom  tbe  nKMiarehs 
his  predecessors  had  thrown  into  rebellion, 
and  made  more  obstinate  in  their  opinions, 
by  multiplying  their  persecutions.  It  is  cori- 
OBS  to  listen  to  a  Romanist  advocating  the 
cause  oi  toleration,  but  it  is  always  in  a  Pro- 
testant land  i  Of  the  present  remarkable  ar- 
gument of  tbe  Marquis  d'EfBat,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  re£dr  to,  we  may 
discover  the  fallacy  by  noticing  the  dose  of 
Roman  Catholic  toleration  in  the  cruel  revo- 
cation of  this  very  edict  of  Nantes,  on  which 
he  grounds  his  argument  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  England. 

The  negotiation  thus  advanced  and  retro- 
graded, the  agents  on  both  sides  were  shock- 
ed at  the  vacillations  of  their  own  cabinets. 
It  their  ambiguous  instructions,  or  their  fresh 
demands.  What  had  been  agreed  on  was 
retracted ;  what  mentioned,  explained  in  a 
aeose  quite  contrary  to  what  the  other  party 
understood.  Lord  Carlisle  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  take  down  in  writing  their  resolu- 
tions, and  on  one  occasion  silenced  the  debate 
by  delivering  them  their  former  words.  The 
Marquis  d*EffiaL  was  so  wearied  of  the  part  he 
had  to  play,  that  he  requested  to  be  recalled. 


At  one  period,  both  parties  being  at  a  loss 
to  proceed,  the  French  agreed  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  England  should  at  least  be  not  less 
favourably  treated  than  they  were  to  have 
been  if  the  Spanish  match  had  been  conclud- 
ed. De  Brienne  observes,  '*  We  would  not 
explain  particulars,  or  enter  into  conditions, 
and  the  ambassadors  then  consented  that  this 
hitherto  insurmountable  article  should,  in 
such  general  terras,  appear  in  the  contract." 

But  when  they  came  to  particulars,  they 
did  not  find  their  work  the  clearer  by 
such  clumsy  botching.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  fair  copy  was  made  of  the  EcHt  S&- 
4!retj  which  James  and  Charles  were  to  sign, 
concerning  the  English  Catholics,  to  use  Lord 
Carlisle*s  words,  ^'' the  in  fa  moos  word  Liberty 
was,  by  the  false  suggestions  and  artifices  of 
Ville  aux  Clercs,  foisted  in.''  By  this  «*  in- 
famous word  Liberty/*  we  must  infer  that  it 
wasa  covert  attempt  on  the  French  side  to 
disguise  Catholic  emancipation.  But  if  at 
one  moment  they  relaxed  into  general  terms, 
defining  nothing,  at  another  they  rigidly  as- 
sumed the  most  specific  and  absolute  condi- 
tions. 

The  real  cause  of  the  phases  of  this  nego- 
tiation was  the  anxiety  of  James,  who,  know- 
ing that  Spain  was  practising  with  France 
upon  any  terms  to  break  off  this  treaty,  and 
who  alarmed  lest  this  rupture  should  a  second 
time  expose  him  to  the  laughter  of  the  world, 
was  evidently  more  compliant  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Effiat  at  London,  than  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  was  to  Richelieu  at  Paris.  James 
even  consented  to  ^'  the  infamous  word,"  if 
it  could  not  be  razed  out  without  disturbing 
the  amity  of  France ;  observing  that  ^^  it  caf- 
ries  with  it  a  great  deal  more  ^ow  than  sub- 
stance;'^ and  unquestionably  it  would  hereaf- 
ter, by  the  force  of  royal  logic,  signify  no- 
thing. But  this  facility  at  home  traversed 
the  efforts  of  our  ambassador,  who  was  often 
singing  to  the  deaf;  and  he  requested  that 
they  would  speak  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  a  higher  tone.  Lord  Carlisle  writes  home, 
with  great  force  and  discrimination :  **  Quai^ 
rel  with  the  Marquis  d'Effiat ;  not  with  his 
person,  for  that  is  worthy  of  all  favour  anil 
esteem ;  but  quarrel  with  his  charge,  with 
his  commission,  and  with  his  mintslerls 
arts;  who,  when  they  find  'tis  inflexible,  set 
him  awork.  If  any  thing  be  granted  to  him, 
then  they  stop  our  mouths  withal ;  if  he  pro- 
mise any  thing,  that  they  disavow,  as  hai^ 
ing  no  commission  to  treat." 
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When  Lord  Carlisle  alluded  to  the  French 
agreement  of  furnishing  their  quota  of  troops 
in  the  common  league,  the  Cardinal  replied 
hj  alluding  to  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
priests.  ^'  Donnez-nout  des  PrilrtMy  et  nous 
90Ui  dcnnerons  de$  Colonels  /"  exclaimed  Ri- 
chelieu in  the  combined  spirit  of  a  cardinal 
and  a  commander-in-chief. 

The  dispensation  from  the  Pope  was  used 
«s  a  great  machine,  to  be  worked  or  to  be 
stopped  as  suited  the  French  party. 

At  Rome  it  was  ever  delayed.  We  had 
there  a  Roman  Catholic  lord  acting  for  us 
against  the  close  intrigues  of  Spain.  The 
French  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  came  over 
here,  and  has  left  us  a  mystifying  memoir, 
in  which  he  either  persuaded  himself,  or  would 
others,  that  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  situation  of  James  was  pitiable.  Every 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  relieve  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  then  far  more  numerous 
than  in  our  times,  every  expression  of  a 
conciliatory  nature,  every  vain  dream  of  the 
re-union  of  the  opposite  churches,  was  sure 
to  be  construed  far  beyond  its  meaning  by 
those  who  still  lingered  in  hope. 

The  French  Cabinet  could  not  confide  to 
his  Holiness  their  own  secrets  of  State;  and 
the  Pope  lightly  appreciated  the  bare  word 
of  an  heretical  sovereign.  Could  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Faithful"  sanction  a  league  of  the 
**^  pretended  reformed"  against  his  ow|i  an- 
cient children  ?  The  true  child  of  the  Pope 
was  his  beloved  Spain,  and  she  was  on  her 
knees  before  him. 

But  as  the  Papal  Cabinet  was  still  the  arena 
of  the  political  wrestlers.  Father  Berulle,  not 
long  after  Cardinal,  was  dispatched  on  the 
French  interest,  to  demonstrate  to  his  Holi- 
ness that  from  this  royal  marriage  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  the  Catholics  of 
England. 

The  secret  history  of  this  dispensation 
would  form  no  incurious  tale.  It  was  slowly 
wrung  from  Si.  Peter,  and  was  long  in  com- 
ing. A  menace  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  has- 
tened its  last  steps.  When  the  Minister  grew 
impatient  for  the  state-espousal,  he  declared 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  without 
the  dispensation,  which  might  arrive  after. 

At  length  De  Brienne  himself  was  dis- 
patched to  England  ostensibly  to  ratify  the 
articles,  but  really  to  procure  what  he  calls 
"  an  act  sealed  by  the  Lord  Keeper,"  which 
should  secure  the  favourable  conditions  de- 
manded for  the  Roman  Catholics.  These 
were  probably  those  secret  articles  which 


were  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  they 
startled  the  world  when  they  were  revealed 
to  the  public  eye. 

The  feelings  of  the  Romanists  were  sadly 
put  to  the  test  by  a  circumstance  which  now 
occurred.    The  King,  among  other  civilities, 
had  desired  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  in- 
vite the  French  ambassadors-extraordinary 
to  a  supper.    His  lordship  resolved,  as  Dean 
of  Westminster,  to  give  the  banquet  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
to  precede  it  by  an  episcopal  collation  of  his 
own  contrivance,  taking  advantage  of  the  lo- 
cality to  introduce  these  bigoted  Romanists 
into  the  heretical  church.    He  got  the  resi- 
dent ambassador  to  consent  to  be  present  at 
a  prayer  for  the  King;  it  being  Christmtts- 
day,  he  had  the  whole  Christmas  service  per- 
formed, to  show  the  Romanists  that  there 
was  '^  no  corruption  of  doctrine,  much  less 
of  heresy,"  so  that  they  might  report  favour- 
ably to  the  Princess  Henrietta,  and  be  wit- 
nesses how  nearly  the  English  service  ap- 
proximated to  the  Roman.  At  the  north  gate 
of  the  Abbey,  his  lordship,  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  received  them  in  pontifical  state ;  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  Abbey  were  every 
where  illuminated  with    torches,  that  the 
strangers  might  lose  nothing  of  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  the  ceremonies.    Entreating  the 
ambassadors,  with  their  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, to  enter,  he  promised,  on  the  word  of  a 
bishop,  that  nothing  should  happen  which 
could  offend  their  feelings.    The  organ  was 
played  by  the  great  musician  of  the  times, 
Orlando  Gibbons;   the  choristers,  in  their 
rich  copes  and  with  exquisite  voices,  chanted 
three  anthems ;  and  the  Lord  Keeper  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  foreigners  the  Liturgy 
printed  in  their  own  language.    The  story  is 
told  in  triumph  by  the  biographer  of  the  arch- 
bishop. (1) 

The  French  company  behaved  decorously, 
and  departed  with  a  due  impression  of  *'  that 
form  of  holiness  in  which  the  English  mo- 
narch worshipped^"  However,  the  ambassa- 
dors themselves,  for  whom  the  treat  was  de- 
signeii ,  had  not  only  no  reverence  to  bestow 
on  this  occasion,  but  were  strongly  affected, 
both  by  their  religious  and  diplomatic  cha- 
racter. Ville  aux  Clercs  kept  on  his  hat,  and 
when  all  others  carried  away  their  French 
book  of  prayq;^,  he  left  his,  in  the  stall  of  the 
choir  in  which  he  sat,  as  if  it  had 'been  for- 
gotten, and  no  one  thought  proper  to  bring 

(1 )  HackeVs  Life  of  Arebbishop  Williams,  p.  910  • 
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it  (0  him.  The  truth  is,  that  there  were  two 
causes  why  this  ecclesiastical  entertain- 
meat  prored  so  trying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
French  ambassadors.  To  assist  at  the  ser- 
rice  of  Protestants  was  accounted  no  light 
sin,  and  the  English  Romanists  were  watch- 
fol  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  party,  that 
thej  might  report  it  to  the  Spanish.  One 
of  the  French  -ambassadors,  the  Count  de 
Brienne,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
biography  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  has  recorded 
the  horrors  of  that  evening.  ''I reproached," 
he  says,  **  Monsieur  d'Effiat  ever  to  have  con- 
sented to  this  invitation  of  hearing  a  prayer 
for  the  King  of  England.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  consequences  of  French  ambassadors 
joining  in  prayer  with  Protestants.  It  was  a 
tr^p  which  I  resolved  to  elude,  and,  leaving 
my  lodging  late,  meant  to  go  straight  to  the 
deanery,  and  not  to  the  church.  But  1  found 
the  Lord  Keeper  dressed  in  his  pontiflcal  ha- 
bits, advancing  with  his  clergy  to  receive  us 
at  the  porch  ;  he  obliged  us  to  follow  him, 
and  conducted  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to 
seats  which  had  been  prepared  for  us.  I 
therefore  resolved,  while  they  chanted  an- 
thems, to  kneel ;  and  to  show  that  I  did  not 
participate  in  their  prayers,  1  said  my  chape- 
Ui^  counting  my  beads.  This  greatly  edified 
the  English  Catholics."  (1) 

DeBrienne,  however,  was  more  particularly 
gratified  by  the  political  civility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  in  qualifying  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  '^  King  of  France  and  Navarre,"  and 
not  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Eng- 
land, as  "  the  French  King."  "  For  the  Eng- 
lish,** he  tells  us,  '^  argue,  that  if  the  people 
of  France  acknowledge  this  Prince  and  obey 
him,  that  nevertheless  his  Britannic  Majesty 
possesses  a  legitin\.ate  claim  to  the  country 
and  the  territory  of  France."  (2) 

But  at  the  very  moment  that  De  Brienne 
was  here  engaged  in  a  solemn  ratification  of 
the  treaties,  he  was  himself  suddenly  shocked 
at  their  infraction  by  his  own  Court.  The 
English  army,  already  collected  at  Dover^ 


(4)  Mtoiolres  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  L,  1M. 

(9)  This  obsolete  abBurdity  of  a  pretention  to  the 
Crown  of  Prance,  by  a  oatioii  who  eould  not  main- 
tain an  army  there,  wa*  carried  on  through  a  long 
eericf  of  reigns,  and  has  been  only  recenUy  correct- 
ed. The  Datch  edition  of  De  Brieone's  Memoirs  ob- 
acnres,  that  the  addresses  of  our  Parliament,  when 
levelled  agahast  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  always  con- 
temptuously treated  tbiB  monarch  as  **  the  French 
King,*'  but  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  sure 
to  recover  bis  titles  io  times  of  peace;  and  hft  adds, 
thai  children  in  their  quarrels  treat  one  another  in 
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under  Mansfeldt,  was  preparing  for  their 
passage  through  France,  where  they  were  t<^ 
be  joined  by  their  new  allies.  This  was  a 
point  long  agreed  on. 

De  Brienne  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  ; 
he  had  to  partake  of  a  magnificent  supper 
given  by  Buckingham.  A  courier  arrived 
from  Paris,  which,  as  he  says,  in  his  mind 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  all  surh  fdtes,  and 
indeed  violently  agitated  his  honourable  feel-» 
ings.  His  dispatches  contained  an  order  from 
the  French  monarch,  notwithstanding  our 
convention,  adds  de  Brieune,  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  Calais, 
on  the  frivolous  excuse  that  the  Treaty  of 
Alhance  would  not  lake  place  till  after  the 
marriage.  At  midnight  he  hastened  tocoiH 
sult  the  French  ambassador  on  this  fatal  in- 
telligence, this  first  open  violation  of  the 
treaties;  and, however  subtlety  the  Marquis 
d'Effiat  afterwards  practised  on  Buckingham, 
it  only  added  one  more  deception  to  the  chain 
of  duplicity  by  which  all  parties  were  in- 
volved. This  insincerity  of  the  French  mon- 
arch is  perfectly  explained  by  an  observa- 
tion which  De  Brienne  has  elsewhere  thrown 
out,  and  it  offers  an  interesting  picture  of 
that  conflict  of  adverse  interests  which  will 
often  torment  the  breast  of  a  sovereign.  After 
all  these  negotiations,  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
was  irresolute  in  his  own  mind  to  break  with 
Spain,  whose  sinister  power,  though  it  was 
suspected,  was  not  more  so  than  that  of  thd 
English  monarch ;  for  it  was  known  to  Louis 
that  his  Huguenots,  who  were  then  acquiring 
daily  strength,  looked  toward  England  as  thd 
true  champion  of  their  cause ;  and  little  was 
the  French  monarch  solicitous  to  contribute 
in  caliingforth  the  force  of  England.  Although 
the  policy  of  his  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  aid 
the  Prince  Palatine  to  recover  his  Stales,  two 
contrary  phantoms  were  continually  haunting 
the  mind  of  Louis.  On  one  side  he  beheld 
with  dread  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Ausr- 
tria,  and  on  the  other  he  feared  that  of  Eng- 
land. (3) 

the  same  way .  U  is  thns  great  nations  havesomo- 
Umes  perpetuated  foUiee  consecrated  by  ancient 
prejudices. 

(S)  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  and  it  proves  thai 
this  raUure  of  the  French  King  of  his  promise  was 
not  forgoUen,  that  afterwards,  in  the  addrras  of 
Buckingham's  secretary  to  the  Rochellers,  it  is  par- 
ticularly ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Spanish  interest  over  the  French  monarch.  "By 
means  of  this  fkcUon,  the  refusal  of  a  passage  to  Vbm 
army  in  England  provided  for  Count  de  Mansfeldt, 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  which  had  beeft 
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At  length,  ob  the  lOdi  of  Novemher,  HiSi, 
Ihe  treaties  had  been  signed  by  both  parties* 
apd  it  was  imagined  that,  after  almost  a  year's 
anxious  labours,  the  moment  of  repose  had 
itrnved.  In  politics,  it  seems  that  affairs 
may  be  finished,  but  not  concluded.  Three 
BiCHiths  afterwards  we  have  an  energetic  and 
an  admirable  letter  from  Lord  Carlisle,  torn 
mhich  I  shall  make  some  extracts,  as  not  only 
costinuing  our  narrative,  but  as  also  being 
an  evidence  that  the  epistolary  styie  in  the 
days  of  ianaas  the  First,  when  not  the  work 
of  pedantry  and  atfectatioii,  loses  nothing  in 
fbffce  and  beauty  when  compared  with  our 
own. 

^^  They  are  grown  so  indiscreetly  and  un- 
reasonably presnroptuoue,  as  to  impose  a  new 
treaty  upon  ns,  after  a  perfect  treaty  conclude 
ed,  signed  and  sworn  by  his  Majesty ;  under 
the  Pope's  borrowed  name  they  would  exact 
not  only  all  the  dishonourable  and  prejudicial 
circumstances  which,  with  much  labour  and 
contestation,  we  had  avoided  or  rejected,  but 
would  inforce  no  less  than  a  direct  and  pub- 
lie  toleration,  oat  by  connivance,  promise, 
or  eeritaeerety  but  by  a  public  notification  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  all  his  Majesty's 
kingdoms  whatsoever,  confirmed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's and  the  Prince's  oath,  and  attested  by 
a  public  act.  This  holdeth  proportion,  1  must 
confess,  with  the  whole  course  of  their  former 
proceedings." 

Lord  Carlisle  had  British  feelings.  Indig- 
nant at  Richelieu's  manoeuvres,  in  an  elevated 
strain,  by  which  few  ministers  are  so  fortiinate 
as  to  be  addressed  by  their  political  agents,  he 
solemnly  charges  Buckingham  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  secure  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

^'  Now,  last  of  all,  by  pretence  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  they  wmild  impose  upon  us  real 

lolemoly  agreed  on,  the  liberty  of  Germany  was 
betrayed,  and  twelve  thousand  Englishmen  had 
nearly  all  perished.*— L«ffercttr«  Francois,  xiii.,  805. 

(0  The  Duteh  and,  donbtlett,  Protestant  Editor  of 
De  Brienne's  Memoirs,  not  without  reason,  seems 
astonished  at  this  article,  as  he  finds  it  given  by  De 
Brienne.  "James  the  First"  he  says,  "here be- 
trayed the  cMne  el  his  religion,  and  thnii  drew  on 
bie  posterity  all  their  ealamities/'  It  most  be  con- 
fessed that  Hume  was  somewhat  perplexed  on  this 
dfseorery ;  but  his  philosophical  genius,  in  niy  opi- 
Bkm,  as  I  iban  shortly  show,  has  struck  into  the 
right  TeiB.  He  says,  '*It  oan  scane  be  questioned, 
but  this  article,  which  has  to  odd  an  appem^anee, 
was  inserted  only  to  amtue  the  Pope,  and  waa  ncTer 
Intended  by  either  party  to  be  executed." 

Dr.  LiagMnl  haa  vaguely  stated  that  *'  the  children 
shoald  remain  WMler  tha  Qneca's  care  antn  they 
were  thtrtaea  yean  old."  Butsiioakl  not  our  bia- 


aiterations  and  new  additions,  extravagant  in 
themselves,  and  incompatible  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's hononr  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom. 
Do  but  remember,  my  most  noble  Lord,  how 
much  your  noble  and  generous  proceedings 
in  Spain  did  endear  you  to  the  loves  and 
hearts  of  his  Majesty's  people,  all  which  you 
will  lose  (1  beseech  your  lordship  to  pardon 
my  liberty,  proceeding  from  a  fast  and  sincere 
friendship),  if  you  give  way  in  this.  The 
world  will  now  conclude  it  was  nothing  but  & 
particular  passion  and  animosity,  and  not 
care  of  the  public,  which  excited  you  there- 
unto. Nothing  can  more  justify  and  advan- 
tage Digby,  than  the  admission  of  the  last  of 
these  new  conditions,  which  carry  wilh  them 
more  prejudice  and  dishonour  than  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Spanish  treaty,  which  might 
seem  out  of  necessity  to  be  extorted,  the 
Prince's  precious  person  being  in  their  hands? 
but  now,  there  being  no  snch  necessity,  the 
envy  will  be  wholly  cast  upon  the  negotia- 
tors. I  beseech  your  lordship  to  give  your 
humble  fniihfcrl  servant,  who  hath  made  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  with  your 
friendship,  leave  to  assure  you,  that  you  will 
find  little  faith  or  fast  friendship  in  any  bat 
the  true  British  hearts ;  much  less,  in  these 
inconstant  and  peHidious  monsters,  who  will 
make  little  scruple  to  ruin  their  best  friends, 
so  as  they  may  not  fail  to  compass  their 
ends." 

In  the  treaty,  it  is  specified  that "  the  chil- 
dren of  the  future  marriage  shall  be  brought 
up  by  their  mother  till  the  age  of  thirteen 
yeaTS."(1)  This  would  have  made  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant's  cheek  tingle  wilh  indigna- 
tion ;  yet,  after  having  extorted  this  imprac- 
ticable concession  from  the  British  Cabinet, 
when  the  dispensation  was  finally  sent,  it 
came  clogged  with  a  clause,  so  insurmount- 

torUn  hAve  noticed  the  Fcnse  in  which  the  Gatbo^ 
lies  accepted  thia  article  ?  The  words  in  Rymr-r  are 
more  precise.  Les  en  fans  seront  noun-is  el  ilevH 
auprbsdemaditedameReyne,  With  the  Catholics 
it  was  a  sUpulation  for  the  religion  of  the  children. 
It  is  always  so  asserted  by  one  of  the  negotiators* 
De  Brienne,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  i88,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  P^re  Griffet  in  his  exceHent  History 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  vol.  liii..  p.42S.  **Ce 
qu'U  y  a  d'^SotmoHlt  cut  qvfiU  no  faioolem  pat  torn 
de  difftcuU6  sur  I'arlUle  qai  regordoH  Vidueaiioa  dee 
enfant  done  la  religiom  CathaUque  jesquot  a  tdge  da 
dotae  ant,  qui  devoit,  ce  temble^  tear  paroitre  d^une  H 
grande  importanee.*'  The  reader  haa  fbund  hex% 
at  page  414,  the  artf-congrBtuMtons  of  the  Bfercun, 
on  the  Cardinal's  saccesa  in  ohtainiog  thirteen  yeam 
Isetead  of  leu,  for  the  edneaUon  of  tbe  cbildifln  oe 
CathoUes, 
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M^  tint  even  iMses  or  Charles,  with  all 
tbeir  laeility,  dared  not  pefform  ii.  It  was 
■olhing  less  than  a  CatfaoUc  enaoeipatioii,  in 
the  lofin  of  a  treaty  with  the  Reman  Pontiff, 
to  be  sanctioned  by  an  oath  of  the  English 
sovereigns,  which  violated  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  Constitution. 

Although  the  Gallican  Church,  in  ssoie  re* 
spect,  has  freed  herself  from  the  Papal  omni- 
potence,  yet  in  the  affairs  of  religion^  and  on 
points  of  doctrine,  her  enslayed  intdlect  is 
still  fettered  hj  its  holy  chains.  E?enDe 
foienne  confesses  as  a  plea  for  these  repeated 
tergiversations,  that  they  usually  arose  from 
Rome.  ^'  There/'  he  says,  **  the  least  mat- 
ters are  not  easily  obtained,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion they  had  raised  many  diffieohiesto 
follow  up  the  intentions  of  the  King,  because 
we  did  not  disclose  the  acts  which  we  had 
passed  with  England,  and  thai  we  were  satis- 
ied  with  the  concession  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty.'* This  was  a  dilemma  which  seemed 
inextricable ;  but  when  affairs  are  inexth* 
caUe,  statesmen  discover  expedients;  The 
band  of  the  English  monarch  was  paralysed, 
he  dared  not  put  his  signature,  and  to  proffsr 
his  oath  to  Antichrist  might  have  raised  a 
general  revolt  in  his  three  kingdoms.  To 
satisfy  the  conscience  or  the  dignity  of  the 
Ponlifr,  observes  the  acute  commentator  on 
^'  Baesompierre's  Memoirs,"  a  wuxxo  teraitne 
was  contrived ;  and  the  French  monarch  en- 
gaged on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England  for 
those  points  in  which  the  latter  could  not,  or 
dared  not,  treat  directly  and  openly  with  the 
Pope.  To  such  miserable  shifts  were  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world  driven  by  a 
power  which  they  disavowed  in  terms,  re- 
sisted in  substance,  and  submitted  to  in 
farm.(l) 

In  pcAitics  too  much  has  been  conceded 
lo  forms,  which  only  adds  to  the  insin- 
cerilj  of  the  parties.  By  this  hollow  etiquette, 
tlus  veil  that  never  hid  what  it  covered,  have 
the  weak  been  flattered  by  the  potent! 
Statesmen  sometimes  have  to  act  very  ridicu- 
loos  parts,  and  it  is  not  sbnange  that  their 
views  shoold  be  so  often  misconstrned  by  the 
people,  and  adroitly  pointed  against  them- 
salTes,  by  the  artafioes  of  an  opposing  party. 

CI)  MeiDofn  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Marabal  de  Bas- 
MNnpfenre  10  the  GoQft  of  England  In  1 896.  Trans- 
Mad,  with  Notes,  svo,  iSlt.  1  recolleet  no  velame 
iflhetiaefnoar  historical  Uterature  more  desir- 
able for  the  general  reader.  The  varied  informa- 
tion eontafaied  In  the  notes  is  perpetually  enlivened 
hy  a  searebing  oiifal t,  whieh  strikes  at  the  resolts  off 
•vMMee,  diHhiiint  lnfnnneoi»  and  de* 


TBBFIBST.     . 

At  length  the  DvkedeChevieuse,  as  proxy, 
espoused,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England, 
for  the  Prince  had  now  become  the  Sovereign. 
Hadame  Henrietta  Maria.  In  the  Mereure 
FnmpoU^  the  splendid  ceremony,  and  the 
pttbhe  rejoicings  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  oc- 
cupy a  moveable  page  of  festivals,  prooes^ 
flions,  and  triumphal  arches.  All  the  magni* 
fieence  of  France  was  radiant,  and  the  de* 
tails,  from  the  mantles  of  violet  velvet,  spot-» 
ted  ermine,  and  doth  of  beaten  gold,  to  the 
allegorical  entrances  into  towns,  the  comfits 
from  the  mouths  of  Dragons,  or  the  verses 
from  Sftyls  or  Muses,  with  an  exhibition  of 
all  the  daughters  of  Prance  who  had  been 
Queens  of  England,  represented  as  so  many 
different  virtues,  were  all  unquestionably  to 
the  taste  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  per- 
haps edited,  with  particularcare,  the  splendid 
chronicle  in  this  Book  of  Kings.  A  circum^ 
stance  in  the  marriage-ceremony  was  re- 
markable. Although  the  French  had  obsti-* 
nately  persisted,  during  their  negotiation,  in 
requiring  a  secret  article  respecting  the  edU'> 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  under 
their  Roman  Catholic  mother,  yet  when  mass 
was  performed  eit  Notre  Dame,  with  great  de- 
licacy they  permitted  the  Dnke  de  Chevreuse, 
as  representative  of  the  English  monarch,  to 
withdraw  from  the  mass,  and  accompany  the 
two  English  ambassadors,  who  were  not  pre-« 
sent  during  its  celebration ;  but  who  return- 
ed to  the  French  monarch  to  take  their  rank 
in  the  procession  the  instant  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

Scarcely  had  the  marriage  ceremony  clos- 
ed, when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
Court,  the  unexpected  arrival  was  announced 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  EogUsh  gentlemen.  The  hostile 
Count  De  Brienne  observes,  ^*  This  English- 
man appeared  to  the  Court  to  have  his  head 
filled  with  chimeras  that  broke  out  in  his 
conversation ;  he  pressed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  every  one  ear- 
nestly wished  for  that  of  the  presumptuous 
stranger."  The  departure  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  was  delayed  by  the  indisposition  of 
the  King,  who  was  desirous  of  aocompanying 
his  sister  to  Compi^gne. 

tecUng  nice  discriminations,  such  as  a  mind  prao- 
Used  in  the  business  of  life,  and  drawing  fh>m  its 
own  experienee,  could  alone  discover,  and  which 
prove  that  the  writer  has  been  conversant  with 
Goorta  more  modem  than  thoae  of  the  historical  an- 
tiquary. The  Editor  la  the  Right  Hon.  John  WUson 
Croker. 
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Oar  comet  of  fortune  blazed  with  intoler- 
able light.    Even  the  severity  of  the  sullen 
Secretary  of  State  softens,  as  his  reminis- 
cences sparkle,  in  describing  the  singular 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  grace  of  his  move- 
ments, the  strange  magniOcence  of  his  dress. 
We  hear  from  our  own  quarters,  of  Bucking- 
ham's twenty-seven,  suits,  (he  richest  that 
embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold 
and  pearls  could  ornament,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over, 
both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds,  valued 
at  four-score  thousand  pounds,  set  off  with 
great  diamond  buttons,  and  diamonded  fea- 
thers.   To  the  women  Buckingham  seemed 
a  degree  above  a  mortal ;  for  among  the  se- 
ductions of  his  gallantries,  he  practised  one 
peculiar  to  his  o<?n  fantasy— he  had  his  dia- 
monds tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when  he 
willed,  some  graceful  motion  would  shake  off 
a  few — and  he  obtained  all  the  celebrity  he 
desired  from  the  pickers^up— the  Dames  de 
la  Cour;  whatever  any  fair  hand  condescend- 
ed to  take  from  the  ground,  the  Duke  con- 
ferred on  her  as  an  unalienable  possession. 

But  alas  I  his  presence  at  the  Court  of 
France  was  fatal  to  her  who  seemed  placed 
beyond  thereach.of  Fate— to  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  Queen  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
dared  to  become  enamoured  of  a  Queen.  The 
royal  lady,  too,  was  one  whose  pride  was  to 
subdue  the  hearts  of  distinguished  persons, 
and  who,  in  Europe,  was  as  distinguished  as 
the  magnificent  and  fascinating  English  Duke. 

Buckingham  shed  tears  on  the  Queen's 
hand  at  his  departure.  Were  those  drops  the 
melting  effusions  of  his  mind,  or  the  burning 
heat  of  his  senses?  The  annals  of  gallantry, 
usually  so  circumstantial  with  the  French, 
have  preserved  a  sullen  and  royal  silence. 
Was  ihe  passion  of  Buckingham  refined,  as 
Hume  in  the  calmness  of  his  philosophy 
would  conjecture,  who  tells  us,  ^'  that  attach- 
ment at  least  of  the  mind  which  appears  so 
delicious,  and  is  so  dangerous,  seems  to  have 
heen  encouraged  by  the  Princess."  But  the 
discontent  of  her  royal  husband,  the  rage  of 
the  Cardinal,  here  a  double  rival  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  covert  style  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  indicate  the  treason.  ^*  Had  this  Prin- 
cess followed  my  advice,"  says  De  Brienne, 
(which  was  to  remain  at  Paris  with  her  sick 
husband)  '^she  would  have  received  great 
advantages;  but  she  preferred  the  counsels  of 
Uadame  de  Bervay,"  who  probably  was  not 
unacquainted  with  her  Majesty's  confidential 


inclinations,  nor  the  promised  festivals  of 
every  day,  which  were  to  make  gay  the  pro- 
gress to  the  coast.    We  fear  that  Hume  is 
here  but  an  apologist  for  the  French  Queen, 
when  we  find  in  the  graver  historian,  P^re 
Griffet,  that  ^<  several  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold were  suddenly  dismissed,  the  Marchio- 
ness de    Vemet,    her  dame  dfatours^  and 
Ribera,  her  physician,  as  persons  who  had 
proved  to  have  been  too  favourable  to  the  do- 
sign  of  the  Duke."    And  farther,  when  we 
recollect  the  reply  of  Voitare,  when  her  Ma- 
jesty met  him  musing  in  the  garden  of  Ruel. 
^^  What  are  you  thinking  on?"  inquired  the 
Queen.    ^*- 1  am  thinking,"  replied  the  wit, 
in  impromptu  verses,  ^^  that  if  at  this  instant 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  should  appear  be- 
fore your  Majesty,  who  would  lose  the  day, 
the  Duke,  or  Pere  Vincent?"  the  Queen's 
confessor.    The  mystery  of  the  loves  of  Anne 
of  Austria  and  Buckingham  is  not  diminished 
by  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holland  to  our  Duke, 
in  which,  among  other  state  affairs,  we  dis- 
cover certain  hieroglyphics  of  love— a  crown 
to  designate  the  King  of  France,  a  heart  the 
female  lover,  and  an  anchor  our  Lord  High 
Admiral.    It  appears  that  the  anchor  was 
most  urgent  to  revisit  Paris,  but  the  crown 
continued  in  its  strongest  suspicions,  and  the 
heart  ''hath  infinite  affections."    A  threat 
of  the  young  bravadoes  of  the  Court,  set  on 
by  the  crafty  Cardinal,  that  he  is  not  a  good 
Frenchman   who  would  suffer  the  anehMr 
ever  to  return  from  France,  might  have  ile 
effect.    "You  are  the  most  happy  unhappy 
man  alive,  for  the  heart  is  beyond  imagina- 
tion right,  and  would  do  things  to  destroy 
her  fortune,  rather  than  want  satisfaction  in 
her  mind.    1  dare  not  speak  as  I  would.    I 
tremble  to  think  whether  this  will  find  a  safe 
conveyance  to  you.    Do  what  you  will,  I  dare 
not  advise  you — to  come  is  dangerous,  not 
to  come  is  unfortunate."  A  specimen  of  love- 
letters  inclosed  in  the  dispatches  of  ministers 
of  state! 

The  calamity  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro-- 
lestant  Marriages  in  the  royal  family,  for 
calamitous  they  have  always  proved  to  be,  by 
exciting  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  nation, 
in  an  age  of  controversial  faiths,  was  so  far 
fiom  having  yet  been  ascertained,  that  on  the 
contrary  both  parties  then  calculated  on  mu- 
tual advantages  from  this  forced  union  of  op- 
posite interests.  The  first  difficulty  lay  in 
the  preliminaries ;  for  while  one  party  re- 
quired so  many  concessions  which  could  never 
be  conceded,  the  other,  in  its  perplexity,  ac- 
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eommodated  matters  by  promises  which  could 
never  be  performed.  It  seemed  the  art  of  one 
party  to  evade  what  the  other  at  length  would 
abandon,  and  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  ostensibly 
signed,  there  were  others  still  more  secret, 
which  annulled  them,  as  the  English  Cabinet, 
in  their  subsequent  discussions  and  rupture 
with  France,  always  asserted. 

Rapin  wonders  what  could  induce  the  Eng- 
lish to  have  acceded  to  this  treaty,  and  Mr. 
Croker,  whose  enlarged  views  are  those  of  a 
statesman,  has,  in  this  particular  instance,  as 
I  think,  loo  easily  adopted  Rapin's  sugges- 
tion— that  it  was  owing  to  three  caus&s ; 
James  the  First's  avarice,  vanity,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  Protestant  religion.  Such  as- 
sumptions too  easily  pass  into  history,  and  it 
is  as  necessary  to  exercise  a  critical  spirit 
upon  historians  themselves,  as  on  the  male- 
rials  with  which  their  histories  are  composed. 
Our  honest  Huguenot  emigrant,  influenced 
by  the  horrors  of  intolerant  Papistry,  which 
once  massacred  the  brothers  of  his  faith,  and 
at  (he  moment  of  his  writing  had  hunted 
him  and  his  from  their  hearths— Rapin,  a 
suffering  Protestant,  adopted  the  Puritanic 
prejudice,  that  the  father  and  the  son  were 
really  indifferent  to  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  their  country.  Were  James  and 
Charles  then  indifferent  to  retain  their 
crowns,  and  did  they  prefer  the  private  in- 
terests of  a  minority  to  the  universal  feeling 
of  the  nation? 

We  have  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  was  the  ceaseless  and  tormenting 
burthen  of  the  Spanish  negotiation,  and 
among  the  last  letters  still  extant,  which 
Charles  the  First  wrote  to  the  Prince,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Second,  may  be  found  a 
reiterated  and  solemn  charge  to  obey  his  mo- 
ther in  all  things,  saving  in  religion  ;  on  this 
bead  he  was  to  guide  himself  by  the  English 
Bishop  (Cousens),  and  the  excellent  council 
which  Charles  had  provided  for  his  son.  The 
governors  of  Charles  the  Second,  from  his 
infancy,  were  Protestants.  Charles  the  Se- 
cond wasindeeri  so  flexibly  filial,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  equally  obeyed  his  father  and 
mother,  .for  on  the  throne  he  lived  a  Pro- 
testant,  and  died  a  Catholic.  He  probably 
acquired  his  Roman  faith  abroad,  where 
every  day  he  experienced  the  benefits  of  per- 
petual absolution. 

Rapin's  observation  then  is  merely  popular 
and  superficial ;  nor  perhaps  had  that  dili- 
gent historian  a  mind  sufficiently,  compre- 


hensive of  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
palUieal  marriages^  and  much  less  of  the 
siaie-reason  or  policy  of  the  present  one. 

The  French  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet.  An  alliance  with  France  had 
been  resolved  on  to  balance  the  loss  of  the 
other  great  power ;  a  marriage  would  doubly 
cement  the  union  of  interests.  Whoever 
would  ascribe  it,  with  Rapin,  to  *'  the  avarice 
and  vanity"  of  James,  at  least  muft  allow  a 
great  deal  to  the  political  wisdom  of  his 
^'  kingcraft,"  in  preferring  the  potent  alliance 
with  France  to  one  with  a  secondary  power, 
and  of  second  iry  powers  only  consisted  the 
Reformed.  What  had  James  acquired  by  his 
marriage  and  alliance  with  Protestant  Den- 
mark ?  In  war  she  was  but  a  weak  ally,  but 
in  her  own  troubles  she  hung  upon  the 
strength  of  England. 

The  nature  and  character  of  these  politi- 
cal MARHiAGBS  in  our  own  history  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  curiosity  and  importance.  Royal 
marriages  with  us  were  long  the  results  of 
pohtical  combinations,  and  the  contract  of 
marriage  was  nothing  more  than  a  clause  in 
a  treaty ;  the  treaty  itself  being  an  act  of  po- 
litical co-partnership,  framed  by  all  thefesrs 
and  jealousies  of  the  high-contracting  par^ 
ties.  In  the  wooing  of  the  crowned  and  con- 
jugal pair,  the  ambassadors,  who  were  the 
adroit  match-makers,  and  the  grave  Ministers 
of  State,  who  did  not  forbid  the  banns,  had 
no  other  motive  than  what  Italian  politicians 
term  the  Bagion  di  Sialo.  A  daughter  or  a 
sister  were  the  victims,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  whenever  by  their  means  a 
great  political  purpose  could  be  obtained. 
Henry  the  Eighth  enjoined  his  executors  to 
effectuate  a  marriage  between  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  how- 
ever, being  under  the  influence  of  French 
councils,  rejected  the  overture.  The  Pro- 
testants then  resolved  to  bring  about  an  alli- 
ance and  union  by  arms ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  Scottish  nobleman  said,  "  I 
like  the  marriage,  but  fancy  not  the  wooing." 

In  that  darling  project  of  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  of  uniting  our  Elizabeth  with  a  prince 
of  the  royal  line  of  France,  when,  after  the 
first  repulse,  it  was  proposed  by  the  French 
Court,  that  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  should  suc- 
ceed his  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
I  English  ministers  seemed  as  desirous  of  the 
arrangement  as  the  French  monarch,  the 
King  impatiently  observed,  "  You  have  now 
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only  to  ehange  the  n«ii]«  of  ray  brother,  the 
Duke  of  AfijoQ,  and  insert  in  its  place  that  of 
my  brother  Che  Doke  of  Aleni^n,  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  agreed  on  ;  as  was  extreme- 
Ijr  well  observed  to  yon  by  my  Lord  the  great 
Treasurer  (Burleigh).**  So  simple  is  the  style 
of  these  plotters  of  political  marriages  I 

James  has  suffered  an  animadversion,  be- 
cause, when  Prince  Henry  died  on  the  6lh  of 
November,  his  brother  Charles  was  offered 
to  the  Spanish  Princess  on  the  9th.  But,  in 
pohlical  marriages,  it  appears  that  not  a 
single  post  is  to  be  lost.  Love  neither  pre- 
cedes, nor  accompanies,  the  Hymen  of  the 
corps  diplomatique^  who  often  waves  a 
smoky  torch  over  the  diplomatic  treaty  of  a 
political  marriage* 

Royal  marriages  are  a  tribole  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  Slate.  A  Doke  of  Orleans  is 
selected  for  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Man- 
tua, which  means  that  Prance  resolves  to 
maintain  her  footing  in  Italy  ;  or,  they  are 
the  price  of  new  projects  of  ambition,  and  as 
such  they  were  considered  by  Napoleon, 
when  he  long  vacillated  between  an  Austrian 
or  a  Russian  Arch-duchess,  a  political  mar- 
risge  on  which  the  feite  of  Europe  revolved ! 
The  potent  monarch  of  Spain  condescended 
to  cross  the  seas  to  unite  himself  with  an 
English  Queen,  and  could  afterwards  bend 
the  knee  to  her  renowned  sister ;  and,  be* 
cause  the  suppliant  but  haughty  Castilian 
Could  not  obtain  a  political  marriage,  his  un- 
successful wooing  was  concluded,  as  usual, 
by  a  political  war. 

The  double  marriage  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth with  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France  with 
Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  spread  a  general 
alarm  among  the  Protestant  states.  England 
and  Holland,  by  means  of  their  respective 
ambassadors,  strained  every  effort  to  break 
off  this  family  alliince.  Even  some  of  the 
French  Catholics  had  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  avoid  a  family 
connexion  with  the  Spanish  Cx)urt,  already 
too  formidable  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but 
the  policy  of  Mary  de  Medicis  changed  the 

Klitical  system  after  the  death  of  the  King. 
te  double  political  marriage  was  designed 
by  Spain  to  maintain  the  predominance  of 
the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany,  and  to  de- 
prive France  of  the  confldence  of  her  nume- 
rous Protestants. 

It  may,  however,  be  a  question  how  far 
these  domestic  unions  operate  upon  the  pub- 
lic interests  of  princesi  and  whether  a  royal 


marriage  necessarily  includes  the  adoption  of 
the  same  system  of  politics.  It  has  been 
sometimes  insisted  on  that  a  royal  marriages 
has  no  connexion  with  the  higher  interests 
of  the  state  ;  and  that  the  new  brother  or  the 
new  fa  ther  are  as  likely  to  declare  war  against 
each  other  as  against  any  other  sovereign. 
In  the  present  case,  when  the  Protestants 
were  alarmed  at  the  dj)oble  marriages  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  Constable  Lesdigni^res 
assured  the  French  Protestants,  that  a  prince 
in  espousing  his  daughter  to  his  neighbour 
did  not  espouse  his  councils,  and  that  the 
French  monarch  would  never  put  his  king- 
dom in  flames  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Spa- 
nish sovereign.  This  principle  of  royal  con- 
duct seems,  however,  more  plausible  than 
true;  for,  however  it  be  disguised,  the  real 
design  of  thetwo  Cabinets  at  first  manifested 
itself  in  these  royal  marriages,  though  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  occurred,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  before  us,  to  alter  the  political 
position  of  the  royal  relatives. 

A  royal  marriage  must,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  confirmation,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  a  particular  line  of  policy.  It  is  a 
public  announcement  of  an  alliance,  which 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties have  already  cemented,  and  not  an  union, 
which  is  to  create  interests  between  the  na- 
tions, which  do  not  exist. 

The  monstrous  union  of  our  Elizabeth  with 
the  Dukes  of  Anjon  and  Alengon  made  the 
Puritan,  who  wrote  a  book  against  the  French 
marriages,  and  lost  for  it  the  hand  which 
wrote  it,  exclaim,  that  ^'  a  daughter  of  God 
was  united  with  a  son  of  Antichrist  ;*•  while 
foreign  Catholics  said  of  Charles  the  First, 
when  that  Prince  was  proposed  to  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  a  Princess  of 
France,  that  it  was  the  abomination  of**  a 
Heretic  with  a  Christian  ;'*  and  some  in  Eng- 
land ascribed  the  calamities  of  the  present 
reign  according  to  the  expression  of  Hamon 
ITstrange,  as  "  an  ireful  stroke  of  divine 
justice,  from  his  Majesty  marrying  a  lady  of 
misbelief." 

The  nature  of  these  royal  marriages,  in- 
deed, was  never  comprehended  by  the  peo- 
ple, either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  people 
are  occasionally  mystified  by  statesmen,  but 
they  are  too  impatient  to  inquire  how  the 
tridcs  of  political  jugglers  are  performed. 

Even  Charles  the  Second  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  a  grave  and  tawny  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal, repulsive  in  her  person ;  and  we  now 
hold  Bombay  from  this  marriage.    The  over- 
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tins  and  proposals  of  (be  oonjogal  uoioa  of  ■  things,  which  (rotn  their  rmy  nafure  cannot 


WHliam  the  Tbird  wiih  the  daughter  of 
Isflies  the  Second  at  the  lime  were  unwil- 
lingly consented  to  by  the  royal  parent,  and 
as  coldly  reoeired  by  the  Prince  ofOrange, 
^et  hov  Tast  the  results  of  this  memorable 
ooioal 

Of  such  adverse  elements  has  been  often 
oompounded.the  royal  alliance  of  persons 
whom  nature  and  affection  had  never  brought 
togBther ;  nor  is  this  natural  communication 
naoessary  for  the  designs  and  the  ends  of  go- 
Ternoieot ;  and  it  may  be  curious  to  observe, 
that  such  marriages  are  so  strictly  political, 
tbat  whenever  it  has  happened  that  they  have 
been  unexpectedly  broken  off,  inasmuch  as 
such  rupture  is  the  consequence  of  a  most 
ODQlrary  change  in  the  policy  of  both  parties, 
they  have  usually  terminated  by  a  declara- 
lioD  of  war. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

or  the  critical  and  variable  SUualion  of  the  English 
Sovereigns,  with  regard  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
Sobjectt. 

Tub  difficulties  which  were  insurmount* 
able  in  the  Spanish  match,  and  which  were 
only  eluded  in  the  French,  lead  to  the  consi- 
deration of  an  important  subject. 

I  know  of  no  historian  who  has  yet  deve- 
loped the  critical,  and  often  the  variable,  si- 
toation  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in  re- 
gard to  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Eliza- 
beth was  denounced  by  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant ;  James  and  Charles,  perpetually  ac- 
cused of  sacrificing  the  national  cause,  were 
reproached  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  decep- 
iioo  and  evasion. 

To  form  a  just  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics,  we  must  not  only 
view  their  condition  at  homo,  a  picture 
which  I  have  already  exhibited,  but  we  must 
ilso  become  acquainted  with  their  external 
relations  with  the  Continental  powers. 

The  secret  history  of  England  may  be  often 
looked  for  among  the  great  family  of  Euro- 
pean Governments,  and  the  solution  of  many 
a  political  enigma  in  our  own  country  may 
be  detected  in  the  policy  of  foreign  cabinets. 
It  is  there  we  find  how  many  paradoxes  are 
ooly  truths  unexplained  ;  how  conflicting  in- 
terests have  been  forced  to  unite ;  and  how 
coosisteocy  of  conduct  may  be  developed 
among  the  most  contradictory  schemes. 
Statesmen  have  been  fascinated  by  a  fond 
^r,  in  imagining  (hat  their  closet-in- 
tiigues  can  make  permanent  incompatible 


stand  togeUier ;  and  that  Che  expedients,  so* 
ingenioudy  formed  by  their  mutual  decep- 
tions, will  avail  against  the  eternal  force  of 
principles. 

In  this  history,  we  must  not  at  once  leap 
from  the  Papistry  of  Mary  to  the  Protestantr* 
ism  of  Elizabeth  ;  an  awftil  interval  lies  be* 
tween,  which  is  lost  in  the  perspective  vieir 
of  the  historian. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  great  change  in  re^ 
ligion,  under  Elizabeth,  was  carried  by  six 
votes,  and  passed  in  a  single  session ;  that 
^^  a  superstitious*'  practice  (the  striking  the 
breast  with  an  exclamation)  observed  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  was  abrogated  only  by 
a  single  vote,  and  that  no  greater  majority 
decided  on  the  abolishment  of  parts  of  the 
ceremonial.  At  first  it  was  announced  that 
no  change  should  take  place  in  religion  till 
Parliament  met  t  Affairs  were  best  arranged 
when  not  put  to  a  lottery  of  public  opinion, 
which  seemed  to  depend  on  uncertain  chance. 
The  term  of  transubstantiation  was  saved  by 
a  vague  description  of  the  elements,  by 
which  the  Romanist  was  enabled  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  with  the  Protestant.  Of 
*'  the  Supremacy  in  Church  and  State,'*  as- 
sumed by  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  eternal 
stumbling-block  of  Papistry,  the  bill  having 
long  been  tossed  to  and  fro  in  Parliamenti 
Elizabeth  softened  the  oath,  as  we  are  told, 
by  her  great  statesman  Walsingham,  ^'  Her 
Majesty  not  liking  to  make  windows  into 
men's  hearts  and  secret  thoughts,  except  the 
abundance  did  overflow  into  overt  acts,  im- 
peaching her  Majesty's  supreme  power  by 
maintaining  a  foreign  jurisdiction."  (1)  That 
is,  her  Majesty  wisely  resolved  to  maintain 
her  supremacy,  though  in  the  oath  ^^  she 
removed  the  hardness  of  the  name  and  ap* 
pellation  of  supreme  head."  In  politics  the 
name  is  often  yielded  while  the  thing  is  pre- 
served. 

The  Queen  dreaded  what  she  foresaw  would 
occur,  controversies  and  contentions,  and,  to 
prevent  these,  she  inhibited  all  preaching, 
both  by  Papist  and  Protestant.  She  even  ex- 
pressed her  displeasure  when  the  late  exiles 
of  Protestantism  attempted  to  exercise  their 
ministry— and,  as  honest  Strype  truly  ob- 
serves, ^^  thus  even  and  impartially  did  the 
Stale  carry  it  to  both  parties.'*  During  forty 
years'  continuance,  every  project  was  tried 
to  reconcile  the  Papist  to  what  was  called 

(i)QiMa,p.  a«r. 
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*<  the  new  Religion,"  and  in  thai  dawn  of  re- 1  rible  men  with  all  their  dark  hatreds— politi- 


ligioas  controversy  great  results  were  ex- 
pected from  ^^  the  force  of  truth."  But  a  Pro- 
testant writer  has  told  us,  that,  by  this 
means,  many  true  Protestants  were  lost.  (1) 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Ro- 
manists were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  iheir 
English  historians  asserts  that  they  formed 
two-thirds  of  the  nation.    Possibly  at  a  par- 
ticular period  they  might  have  reached  to 
this  number,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  always  to  be  reconverted  to  the  religion 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  multitude, 
stupiOed  by  the  changeful  times,  seem  to 
have  passed  as  easily  from  the  accommodat- 
ing Protestantism  of  *^  the  child-king,"  to 
the  heated  papistry  of  the  bigot  Mary,  as  to 
the  mingled  settlement  of  the  virgin  reign. 
Elizabeth  herself,  half  Protestant  and  half 
Catholic,  was  the  true  representative  of  her 
own  people.    She  deemed  it  advisable,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  should  place  the 
crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  royal  councils 
Catholics  were  mixed  with   anti-Catholics. 
The  Queen,  from  the  first,  looked  forward  to 
that  conformity  in   the  national  religion, 
which  to  enforce  afterwards  caused  the  de- 
spair of  our  statesmen,  and  the  unhappiness 
of  the  people. 

The  Romanist  still  entered  the  same  church 
with  the  new  religionist.    Elizabeth,  herself 
a  lover  of  stately  magnificence,  still  lingered 
amidst  the  grandeurs  of  the  pontifical  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Her  feminine  eye  had  been 
allured  by  the  snowy  alb,  the  flowing  amice, 
and  the  gorgeous  stole,  and  her  imagination 
had  yielded  to  the  sculpture  and  the  painting 
— to  her,  yet  hallowed  accessories  to  devo- 
tion 1    A  crucifix,  pale  in  the  light  of  tapers, 
consecrated  her  chapel,  as  long  as  it  was — 
legal,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  Queen 
would  consent  to  degrade  the  Image  or  the 
Picture  into  "superstition" — by  Act  of  Par- 
liament!   So  obscure,  so  cautious,  and  so 
undeter«i.ined  were  the  first  steps  to  with- 
draw from  the  ancient  Papistical  customs, 
that  Elizabeth  would  not  forgive  a  bishop  for 
marrying,  and  auricular  confession,  however 
condemned  as  a  point  of  Popery,  was  still 
adhered  to  by  many.   Bishop  Andrews  would 
loiter  in  the  aisles  of  Paul's  to  afford  his  spi- 
ritual comfort  to  the  unburtheners  of  their 
conscience.  (2) 
But  Elizabeth  had  to  rule  over  those  ter- 


(I)  HamoQ  I'Efltrange,  '*The  Otoervator  Observ- 
ed/' p.  98. 
(9)  This  last  remains  of  Popery  may  sUU  be  traced 


cal  theologists ;  many  of  whom  were  Papists, 
or  Puritans,  as  Walsingham   expresses  it,'    y 
**  not  so  much  in  conscience  as  in  faction."       ^ 

The  English  exiles,  who  had  flown  to  the 
Reformed  of  Switzerland  during  the  Marian 
persecution,  many  of  whom  had  imbibed  the 
republican  notions  of  the  petty  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  were  now  urging  the  QUeen  to  what' 
they  called  "  a  thorough  reformation,"  a 
favourite  term  with  all  rising  parties,  but 
always  ambiguous,  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, most  perilous  to  the  balancing  and 
cautious  wisdom  of  the  royal  councils.  At 
that  crisis,  between  Romanism  and  Protes-' 
tantism,  England  might  have  bled  through 
all  her  veins;  a  spirit  more  exterminating 
than  that  of  her' civil  wars  was  on  the  watch 
to  be  let  loose  among  the  people;  for  a  war 
of  religion  breathes  a  more  terrible  inspira- 
tion than  the  decaying  interests  of  political 
parlies,  whose  contests  are  but  temporary, 
and  whose  passions  at  least  are  mortal. 

What  was  passing  among  the  people  at 
these  critical  times,  we  gather  from  the  let- 
ters of  Bishop  Jewell,  the  famous  author  of 
"The  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England." 
This  venerable  Protestant  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  lenient  measures  pursued  by  the  Queen, 
and  so  dubious  of  the  awful  issue,  that  in  de- 
spair he  threatened  to  return  to  his  former 
exile  at  Zurich.    He  did  not  find  our  *'  in- 
sular" people  at  first  so  Protestant  as  he  had 
imagined;  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part, 
wer '  Papistical,  and  the  brutish  and  indif- 
ferent multitude  had  not  yet  had  sufficient 
lime  to  recover  from  a  reign  of  terror ;  but 
the  people  remain  always  the  people,  and 
their  torpid  natures  are  ever  to  be  acted  on 
by  some  happy  artifice.    A  petty  incident  in 
the  great  history  of  the  Reformation  seems 
to  have  accelerated  its  impulse  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  society.    Psalm-singing, 
which  had  already  spread  with  such  popular 
success  in  Switzerland,  was  introduced  into 
our  churches,  and  when  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons  joined  in  chorus,  the  new  re- 
ligion excited  more  sympathy;  at  length, 
when  "  the  boys  in  the  street  spal  upon  the  J 
priests,"  Jewell  puts  off  his  return  to  Zurich,  ^ 
and  exults  in  the  in  proved  stale  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

But  when  the  "  monuments  of  antiquity" 
were  defaced,  and  the  parish  crucifix  was 

among  us ;  for,  since  the  days  of  our  Eigblh  Henry, 
the  pluce  of  Confessor  to  the  royal  household  has 
never  been  alolishcd. 
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dngged  by  those  who  had  worshipped  before 
iU  to  kindle  a  new  fire  in  Smithfield,  in 
Toogeful  memory  for  other  tires  which  had 
fhere  been  lit;  though  Elizabeth  punished 
die  rioters,  yet  (hen  many  Romanists  took  a 
sari  farewell  of  their  father-land* the  horror 
ef  heresy  was  gathering  round.  Divided 
pDwer  was  scorned  equally  by  the  implacable 
haughtiness  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the 
Tindiclive  spirit  of  his  former  victims.  The 
Romanist  and  the  Reformed  could  only  meet 
for  mutual  annihilation. 

Now  rolled  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
Pius  the  Fifth,  blessed  wiih  the  spirit  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  great  Extirpator  of  Heresy, 
anathematised  the  English  Queen,  and  de- 
iirered  her  dominions  to  Mary  of  Scotland. 
The  joyful  martyr,  who  in  open  day  affixed 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication  at  the  gate  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  executed  as  an 
Eoglish  traitor.  ^'  A  pious  conspiracy,"  as 
the  Catholic  historian  terms  an  attempted  in- 
sorrpction  in  the  North,  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  the  Spaniards  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Whenever  a  party  rushes  to  an  ex- 
tremity, the  opposite  interest  either  sinks  in 
its  weakness,  or  establishes  itself  in  its 
strength.  This  very  rebellion  partly  purged 
the  ill-humours  of  the  realm,  observed  the 
statesman,  Walsingham.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
BOW  discovered  his  inept  infallibility,  and 
perhaps  regretted  his  impolitic  impatience. 
Id  order  to  repair  the  irreparable  breach, 
boih  himself  and  his  successors  granted  a  dis- 
pensation to  their  English  Romanists,  to  al- 
low them  to  show  outward  obedience  to  the 
Qoeen— till  a  happier  opportunity!  But  the 
Catholic  politics  and  the  Catholic  faith  of 
Rome  had  betrayed  their  immutable  na- 
ture. 

Thus,  a  single  blow  for  ever  separated 
Englishmen  from  Englishmen;  Papist  and 
Protestant  now  became  distinctive  names.  In 
the  fashion  of  that  day,  the  rising  religion 
called  themselves,  in  glory,  *^  Gospellers/' 
and  their  adversaries,  in  contempt,  *'  Pape- 
lios.*'  In  the  ascending  scale  of  the  odium 
theologieum^  the  more  odious  designation  of 
kecusant  at  length  branded  the  Romanist; 
though  it  had  anciently  been  confined  to 
those  disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  all  legitimate  autho- 
rity. The  papal  supremacy  was  treason 
against  the  native  sovereign. 

The  anathema  of  Rome  deprived  the  Eng- 
^  Queen  of  the  loyalty  of  a  considerable 
part  of  her  subjects,  while  it  inflamed  the 


passions  of  a  new  party,  who  themselves  had 
become  protesters  against  *'  the  good  Pro- 
testants of  Elizabeth/'  as  the  first  moderate 
Reformers  attached  to  the  hierarchy  were  af- 
terwards distinguished  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  At  this  crisis,  the  tempered  wisdom 
of  the  Queen  saved  the  nation.  She  main- 
tained her  shaken  throne,  as  a  Queen  of  Pro- 
testants. 

Thus  early  sprung  the  critical  dificulties 
of  our  sovereigns.  Now  religion  was  running 
into  factions,  conscience  inspiring  acts  of 
treason,  and  the  missionary  of  Rome,  or  the 
Presbyter  of  Geneva,  the  Jesuit,  or  the  Mar- 
Prelate,  were  fired  by  the  same  ambition  of 
predominance.  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant writers  are  still  discussing  whether 
the  victims  of  the  State  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  perished  as  martyrs  for  their  faith,  or 
as  traitors  to  the  Government,  and  the  same 
difficult  distinction  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Catholic  France.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  in- 
sisted that  he  did  not  war  with  and  persecute 
the  French  Reformed  for  their  religion  as 
they  imagined,  but  for  their  rebellion.  It  is 
the  philosopher  alone,  who  has  discovered 
that  monster  in  politics,  whose  hermaphro- 
dite condition  he  has  called  "  political  re- 
ligionism." (1) 

In  the  darkness  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  one 
prolonged  dream  hovered  about  the  Tiara- 
it  was  the  conquest  of  England  by  invasion ; 
or  a  scheme  more  consonant  to  the  subtile 
genius  of  Italian  policy— the  rule  over  Eng- 
land by  intrigue.  Clement.lhe  Eighth,  unlike 
the  profound  Siitus  the  Fifth,  imagined  that 
there  was  no  insurmountable  difficulty  to  the 
vicegerent  of  Heaven  gathering  once  more 
his  Annates  in  the  lost  island.  The  busy 
spirits  of  Carthnal  Allen,  of  Father  Parsons, 
and  other  expatriated  Romanists,  were  most 
active  after  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  siill  later,  when  the  Father,  one  of  the 
most  political  heads  in  Europe,  ineflTectually 
laboured  to  secure  James  on  the  Roman  side. 
After  the  failure  of  the  invasion,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Father  Parsons  and  bis  party 
to  exclude  James  from  the  English  crown  in 
favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  or  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  This  great  political  Jesuit  repeatedly 
declared,  that  the  possession  of  the  throne 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  provided 
that  the  possessor  were  a  Catholic— leaving 
to  the  princes  who  were  interested  in  the 

CO  See  an  article  on  that  subject  in  the  aecoiid 
series  oCCurioaities  of  Literature,  v<rf.  ii. 
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ietllement  of  this  crown  to  appoint  among 
themselves  the  English  sovereign.  (1) 

This  settlement,  however,  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  with  all  the  facility  which 
in  their  Papal  fascination  was  imagined  by 
these  able  English  agents  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  verse  of  Virgil  had  separated  the 
isle  of  Britain  from  the  world,  when  Rome,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  Roman,  was  the  whole  uni> 
yerse ;  but  in  the  vast  revolutions  of  f ime  the 
solitary  island  had  become  the  arbitrator  of 
dominion.  The  two  potent  monarchies  of 
Spain  and  France,  amid  their  rival  jealousies, 
courted  the  insular  sovereign  as  their  mis- 
tress, and  the  alliance  of  England  was  a  cast- 
ing weight  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
By  its  locality,  as  much  ashy  the  power  of  ils 
ruler,  England  had  protected  Europe  from 
the  universal  monarchy  of  Spain,  as  long  af- 
terwards Anne  did  from  the  universal  mo- 
narchy of  France ;  a  glorious  office,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  English  nation,  whose  title, 
as'  the  protector  of  the  freedom  of  Europe, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  great  captain  of 
our  days. 

Yet,  with  all  our  physical  force,  and  all  the 
wisdum  of  our  councils,  which  cxlorted  the 
admiration  of  that  great  statesman.  Cardinal 
d'Ossat,  (2)  which  were  confessed  by  the 
Spanish  secretary  of  state,  Antonio  Perez,  (3) 
and  admitlod  by  the  official  writer  in  the 
Hercure  Fran^ais,  (4)  in  our  own  country  the 
Catholic  interest  was  still  active,  and  the 
English  Romanists  were  still  locking  to  their 
allies  on  the  Continent. 

A  knowledge  of  the  secret  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  we  acquire  from  a  conversa- 
tion of  the  French  ambassador.  Cardinal 
d'Ossat,  with  the  Pope,  Clement  the  Eighth. 
The  Frenchman,  dreading  the  subjugation  of 
England  by  Spain,  brought  forwards  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  projected  invasion,  reminding 
his  Holiness  of  the  former  discomfiture  of  the 

(I)  The  Rev.  Charles  Plowden,  p.  451,  on  Bering- 
Ion's  Panzani.  See  for  a  rurtlier  account  of  Father 
^BnoTk9p  Amenities  of  LUeraiure^  on  '*tbe  First  Je- 
Baits  In  England/' 

(9)  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  when  he  saw  James  the  First 
quietly  ascend  the  KogUsh  throne,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  foreign  powers,  which  they  flattered 
themselves  the  Enftlish  would  have  called  in  on  this 
occasion,  writes,  ''The  people  ofthis  island  have 
shown  that  they  know  how  to  setUe  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  that  in  the  surest  way ;  and  those  out  of 
6oon(ceuxdedehort)  are  very  much  mistaken  in 
their  designs  and  tliefr  hopes;  parUcuIarly  the 
Spaniards,"  adds  our  French  ambassador,  **  who, 
though  most  vexed  at  this  event,  will  be  among  the 
first  to  get  over  the  King  of  SooUand  on  their  side, 
if  yoo  do  not  prevent  it."— -Lettres,  vol.  v.,  S54. 


Spaniards.    To  qailst  the  alarm  of  the  Prendt 

ambassador,  his  Holiness  opened  a  different 
project,  and  to  allay  the  rival  jealousies  of  the 
two  powerful  monarchies,  Clement  the  Eighth 
proposed  that  a  third  monarch  should  be 
placed  on  the  English  throne,  who  should  be 
their  mutual  friend.  Should  this  arrange- 
ment fail,  a  partition  of  England  between 
France  and  Spain  would  equally  serve  the 
purpose,  as  his  Holiness  exemplified  by  that 
partition  of  Naples  which  the  combined  na- 
tions had  effectuated  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  (5)  We  have  witnessed,  in  our  own 
times,  this  political  artifice  of  partitioning  a 
great  kingdom,*  and  sacrificing  the  indepen* 
dence  of  one  nation  to  the  coalition  of  in- 
justice and  rapacity. 

The  machinations  of  the  Papal  Cabinet 
were  more  numerous  than  appear  on  public 
reairds.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  long  the  sas* 
taining  hope  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Rome,  and  her  political  immolation  was  a 
martyrdom  of  Catholicism.  In  the  Roman 
scheme  of  subjugation,  they  had  seated  on 
the  throne  of  England  the  phantom  of  an  Ita- 
lian cardinal,  who  by  a  dispensation  was  to 
marry  the  hapless  Arabella  Stuart.  They  con- 
tinued to  dispute  even  the  claims  of  the  son 
of  Mary  to  the  English  crown.  A  pope  had 
also  fixed  on  one  of  his  courtiers  to  be  the 
King  of  Ireland.  Such  were  the  dreams  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  1 

The  day  that  the  royal  anathema  was  nail* 
ed  on  the  Episcopal  gate  at  London  may 
serve  as  the  date  for  a  new  asra  in  modern 
history— ths  establishment  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  the  martyred  slave  of 
passive  obedience,  who  perished  as  an  Eng- 
lish traitor,  sealed  with  his  blood  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  fellow-countrymen  from  the 
supremacy  and  the  despotism  of  Rome. 

From  that  day,  England  was  politically  se- 
parated from  her  potent  neighbours;  and 

(3)  Antonio  Perez,  in  sending  a  book  to  the  Earl 
of  Essei,  in  a  Latin  letter,  alluding  to  a  passage  in 
that  volume,  observed,  "What  is  here  said  of  the 
equilibrium  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  England 
being  the  balancer  of  Europe,  while  those  two  king- 
doms are  the  scales,  is  not  to  be  lightly  treated  by 
any  prudent  observer."  The  original  may  be  found 
in  Obras  de  Antonio  Perez,  p.  693. 

(4)  Mercure  Fran^ais,  1526.  p.  891.  '*  The  most 
powerful  Grown  in  Christendom,  after  those  of 
France  and  Spaio,  is  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is 
Indeed  of  such  consequence,  that  it  can  give  a  pre- 
dominance to  either  of  those  two  Crowns  to  which 
it  may  choose  to  unite  itself,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  other." 

(5)  Cardinal  d'Ossat'sLettres,  fi.,  163. 
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this  Dovel  stale  of  aiiiir»  was  prodactWe  of 
»ne  phenomena  in  history  which  have  not 
ahrays  admilted  oi  explanation. 

The  gnat  nMD8rchie<4  of  Europe  were  Pa- 
pistical, and  the  proscribed  sovereign  of  Eng- 
liod  had  to  open  new  principles  of  conduct 
-(onisB  op  new  interests—and  while  on  the 
Gtmtinent  the  balance  of  power  long  prepon- 
derated against  the  adrocaies  of  civil  and  re« 
iigioas  freedom,  the  policy  of  England  was  (o 
lUj  herself  wilh  the  secondary  governments 
oflhe  Christian  world,  and  to  sustain  the 
vaakoess  of  the  Reformed,  who  flew  for  aid 
to  lbs  only  formidable  power  in  Europe  who 
could  be  their  protector. 

Although  the  distinctive  titles  were  not  yet 
assomed,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  were 
adopted,  the  secret  springs  which  now  were 
aorJDg  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  which 
were  to  raise  such  continued  intrigues— act 
by  SQch  mysterious  motives-->and  show 
themselves  by  such  contradictory  measures, 
at  borne  as  well  as  abroad,  were  the  RoioAif 
Catholic  and  the  Pbotbbtant  Gausb. 

We  long  stood  alone  in  Europe,  and  often 
tbe  object  of  the  systematic  intrigues  of  the 
Papal  Court.  In  a  confidential  letter,  which 
was  lately  read  ai  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Urd  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  de- 
seribiDg  the  state  of  public  affairs,  impresses 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  close  and  common 
unioD  among  themselves ;  for  at  this  moment 
they  stood  unconnected  with  any  one  of  the 
peat  Continental  powers,  who  are  all  Catho- 
bcs.  The  whole  letter  offers  a  striking  evi- 
deoce  of  the  unsettled  state  of  home  affairs ; 
lad  the  solitary  eiistence  of  England,  left  to 
hecself  among  the  great  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. 

1q  England  the  Catholic  interest  was  as  an 
DDder-current,  working  its  dark  and  silent 
piBage  against  the  mightier  stream;  and 
ibroad  the  proteslant  cause  was  at  times  in 
the  most  imminent  peril.  What  could  be  the 
ODQsequence  of  this  cruel  condition,  which 
placed  our  friends  among  iheir  enemies,  and 
held  our  enemies  within  ourselves?  The 
Mate  policy  of  ihe  Englii»h  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Romanists,  became  uniform, 
for  it  consisted  in  secretly  aiding  therr  own 
ftrties  in  foreign  lands.  The  Papal  Court, 
tnd  its  allies  of  France  and  of  Spain,  foster- 
^  the  vain  hopes  of,  or  silently  acquiesced 
in,  the  conspiracies  against  heretical  princes 
bf  their  own  Catiiolic  subjects.  On  our  side, 
*«  had  to  sustain  the  minority  of  mankind 
in  Europe  against  their  masters.    This  per- 


petual reaction  fhrooghoirt  Europe  betweea 
Catholics  and  Protestants  may  be  often  traoed' 
in  our  own  history ;  yet  the  true  springs  of 
action  were  rarely  revealed  to  contempoiw- 
ries,  although  by  some  they  seem  to  have 
been  obscurely  surmised.  Old  Camden  oIh 
served,  that  the  Papists  were  evermost  busied 
in  fermenting  divisions  at  home  whenever 
the  nation  was  Bttack(*d  from  abroad. 

In  this  unhappy  condition,  long  were  tiie 
Papists  nnder  the  goTernment  of  the  Reform- 
ed, and  the  Protestants  in  the  dominion  of 
the  Catholic,  dangerous  subjects.     Hisloty 
abounds  wilh  their  intrignes,  their  conspire-* 
cies,  and  their  mutual  persecutions.    From 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  we  had  to  aid,  openly 
or  covertly,  the  oppressed  or  the  rebellious 
Protestants  of  France,  and  that  infant  re* 
public  in  the  Spanish  Netheriands,  whose  glo- 
rious emandpation  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  revolutions  in  modem  history.  In 
a  large  correspondence  which  I  have  turned 
over  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  with  his 
ambassador  at  London,  I  discovered  reiterated 
complaints  of  the  insidious  conduct  of  our 
Elizabeth,  who,  at  the  moment  she  was  pro- 
fessing the  most  sisterly  love,  was  in  fad 
secretly  aiding  the  French  Huguenots;  but  it 
must  also  be  confessed,  thai  Charles,  on  his 
side,  was  not  more  innocent;  for  his  close 
and  secret  correspondence  with  the  Scotch, 
by  his  active  agents,  might  have  furnished 
an  ample  recrimination  to  the  English  Queen. 
The  same  conduct  may  be  observed  in  the 
political  relations  of  England  and  Spain.    In 
1585,  while  we  were  yet  at  peace  wilh  that 
potent  monarchy,  Philip  was  oclively  foment- 
ing the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  Elizabeth 
not  less  earnestly  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  a  republic  in   the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  political  system  of  aiding  Protestants, 
who  were  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  prince,  be- 
came a  case  of  conscience  with  the  pacific  and 
casuistical  James  the  First,  wilh  whose  high 
notions  of  divine  right  ill  accorded  an  alliance 
with  insurgents  or  rebels.    It  was  a  question 
wilh  him,  "  How  far  a  Christian  and  Protes- 
tant king  may  concur  to  assist  his  neigh- 
bours to  shake  off  their  obedience  to  their 
own  sovereign  ?"    In  what  manner  this  deli- 
cate point  was  resolved  by  the  casuistry  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  is  not  material ;  the  mi- 
nisters of  James,  or  the  gunpowder  of  the 
Catholics,  might  have  speedily  settled  this 
case  of  conscience.    Charles  the  First,  who 
entered  into  a  bolder  system  of  politics  than 
his  father,  eagerly  adopted  the  cause  of  the 
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Duke  of  Rohan  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots  |  in  vain  have  tamed  their  eyes.    Thus,  the 

Protestants  owe  their  political  existence  pos*- 
sibly  to  the  aid  of  that  France  which  after- 


of  France.  This  indeed  was  an  English  and 
a  Protestant  interest ;  but  it  provoked  a  po- 
tent enemy.  This  interference  of  the  English 
sovereign  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  was  af- 
terwards avenged  by  the  great  and  implacable 
Cardinal,  who,  patient  and  watchful  through 
a  series  of  fifteen  years,  was  silently  active 
in  his  dark  intrigues  with  the  Scots,  till  he 
worked  them  into  open  revolt;  and  the  ven- 
geance of  this  great  statesman  was  at  least  a 
secondary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  open  scene  in  which  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  interests  assumed  a 
palpable  form  was  the  memorable  war  which 
so  long  disturbed  Europe  with  the  groans  of 
Germany.  It  was  in  one  continued  battle  of 
thirty  years,  such  these  awful  and  protracted 
conflicts  may  be  deemed,  that  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union  finally  liberated  itself  from  the 
Catholic  League ;  for  by  these  undisguised 
names  they  are  recognised  in  history. 

It  was,  however,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
the  state  policy  of  France,  and  its  jealousies 
and  fears  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  the 
foreign  Reformed  saved  their  independence  ; 
as  formerly  in  their  outset,  it  is  considered 
that  Charles  Fifth,  from  a  similar  political 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  his  own  German 
princes,  to  balance  contending  interests,  si- 
lently acquiesced  in  the  growth  of  his  here- 
tics. The  Emperor  spared  the  monk  Luther 
from  the  seduction  of  a  cardinal's  purple. 
France,  who  had  ever  been  the  persecutor  of 
the  Reformed,  now,  to  keep  down  Austria 
and  to  wrestle  with  Spain,  raised  up  an  in- 
termediate power,  by  confederating  with  the 
Protestant  princes.  The  councils  of  her 
statesmen  were  allowed  to  prevail  over  those 
of  her  ecclesiastics.  Rings  are  more  tender 
of  their  sovereignty  than  of  their  religion. 
For  France,  the  predominance  of  Austria  or 
Spain  was  an  immediate  danger;  but  points 
of  faith  may  be  safely  adjourned.  The  se- 
curity of  empire  would  necessarily  include 
the  security  of  religion. 

Had  France  confederated  with  the  other 
great  Catholic  powers,  the  Reformation,  and 
with  it  the  cause  of  political  independence 
and  civil  freedom,  had  possibly  sunk  into  an 
obscure  schism.  Spain  and  Italy  have  shown 
the  astonished  world  how  human  opinion 
can  be  walled  out  by  the  frontiers  of  a  spu- 
rious faith.  The  foreign  Reformed  might 
have  been  left  without  a  single  independent 
State,  and  without  a  sanctuary  for  refuge, 
save  the  solitary  island  to  which  they  would 


wards  expelled  her  children  of  heresy  frooi 
their  hearths. 

Those  only  who  have  read  the  letters  of  the 
times  can  form  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
agonising  and  universal  interest  which  per- 
vaded the  English  people  at  every  advance  or 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  Tilly,  the  Danish 
Christern,  and  the  Swedish  Gustavus— the 
fate  of  Protestantism,  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
hung  on  the  thread  of  victory ;  but  the  vic- 
tory itself  brought  no  consolation  for  the  loss 
of*'  the  Liberator  and  Deliverer  of  Germany," 
for  the  fears  of  the  Reformed  survived  their 
victory  many  succeeding  years. 

At  this  period,  the  critical  difficulties  of  our 
sovereiga  arose  from  two  causes.  First,  fromi 
the  refusal  of  the  English  Romanists  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  native  sove- 
reign—and  secondly,  from  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  English  monarchs  in  their 
occasional  suspension,  or  occasional  enforce- 
ment  of  the  utmost  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics. 

The  Pope  who  succeeded  the  exoommunica- 
tor  of  Elizabeth,  guided  by  the  same  inva- 
riable principle,  admonished  his  English 
flock  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her 
successor—**  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls." 
Here  many  affected  to  treat  this  brief  lightly, 
as  not  emanating  from  his  own  will,  but  a 
second  ratified  the  irrevocable  flat ;  and  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  were 
held  infamous  by  their  own  party.  This  con- 
duct of  Paul  the  Fifth  opened  a  source  of  mi- 
sery to  the  English  Romanists,  and  to  their 
sovereigns.  Charles  the  First  conceded  to 
his  Catholics  that  he  would  not  press  their 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  but  this  monarch 
could  never  be  convinced  that  his  English 
Catholics  should  refuse  that  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  merely  bound  the  subject  to 
his  sovereign  ;  it  was  a  pledge  for  civil  and 
not  for  religious  purposes.  But  in  the  spiri- 
tual government,  the  monarchy  of  the  earth 
was  not  the  least  of  its  prerogatives.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  had  originated  in 
the  gunpowder  plot,  necessarily  included  an 
unequivocal  disavowal  of  the  deposing  power 
o/the  Pope;  an  inviolable  doctrine  bound  up 
with  the  Papacy,  by  which  **  the  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God*'  remained  the  real, 
though  not  the  ostensible,  sovereign  of  his 
English  slaves. 
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Hence  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Romanists 
of  England !  Whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  when- 
ever it  was  conscientiously  refused,  the  con- 
sequence, as  a  Catholic  feelingly  observed, 
WIS  **  worse  than  excommunication.*'  Of 
SDch  andefinable  horror  is  composed  a  pre- 
mvnire  which  they  incurred.  Pursuivants, 
or  King's  Messengers,  might  at  all  times 
enter  the  abodes  of  Catholics ;  children  might 
seize  on  the  property  of  their  parents ;  all  (he 
charities  of  life  were  denied  the  proscribed 
Papist. 

The  Romanists  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  some  offering  vague  ar- 
guments and  subtile  corollaries,  which  tend- 
ed to  separate  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  what 
seemed  perfect  logic  at  London  was  rank 
heresy  at  Rome,  The  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
manists in  England  disdained  the  subterfuge. 
PiDzani  sympathising  with  the  English  mon- 
arch, whose  forbearance  he  ackoowledged, 
and  compassionating  his  brothers,  whose  in- 
terminable sufferings  he  foresaw,  suggested 
a  conciliatory  modification  of  the  oath  of  al- 
kgiance. 

This  enlightened,  at  least  this  humane, 
agent  of  the  Romish  see,  was  sentenced  to 
eternal  silence,  and  was  soon  recalled  by  his 
Coort.  Such  is  the  immutable  despotism  of 
the  Papacy !  and  fervent  as  wo  are  at  this  day 
to  alleviate  these  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
coontryorien,  have  we  found  that  these  cruel 
exigencies  form  but  a  vanished  tale?  The 
insurmountable  difGculties  seem  still  to  be 
lying  before  us.    Like  the  hero  of  antiquity 

(f )  A  Jesuit  incUning  to  the  liberal  reelings  of 
?aiisani,  and  therefore  in  odium  with  the  Society, 
Father  Blackloe  (or  Mr.  While)  has  expressed  hlm- 
teirwiih  the  utmost  force  of  words,  on  the  Pope's 
mfaiGMiaf.  "It  were  a  less  crime  to  violate  a  maid 
i|KKi  an  altar,  than  to  settle  amongst  us  Uie  belief  of 
the  Pope^s  lofallibUity/'  Our  Jesuit  has  branded 
the  doctrine  of  opus  operatum  with  the  censure  of 
yafw  stipersiUUm,  hypocritical  witchcraft.  Further 
he  vritea,  *'  Mr.  Montague  and  others  are  sending 
to  Borne  for  his  Holiness's  Bulls,  to  beat  English 
ealTes.  He  teUs  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  what  doubUess 
he  woald  still  have  repeated  .-  "  Our  clergy  are  fools, 
ast  worth  the  palm  you  take  for  them ;  they  will  never 
iveto  act  wUkotU  a  treue  from  Rome.*' 

'X  This  chapter  was  written  in  48S8,  before  the 
Act  for  the  BmancipaUon  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
htf  paised  the  BriUsh  Legislature. 

H)  When  James  the  Second  put  out  a  declaration 
far  liherty  of  eooscience,  in  which  he  was  sure  that 
aB  KooconformisU  would  join  with  him.  Baron 
Wallop,  ramoaa  for  his  repartees,  said,  "AU  this  is 
halifigbiding;  he  IntendB  to  buUd  another  House 


we  are  combating  in  darkness,  and  against 
an  Immortal.  (1)  We  have  witnessed,  but 
yesterday,  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of 
the  two  parties  among  the  English  Romanists; 
the  one,  wholly  papal  from  ancient  days,  have 
surrendered  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  other  would 
throw  into  speculative  doubt  the  secular  ju- 
risdiction of  their  spiritual  sovereign.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  their  attempts  to  win  over 
their  brothers,  they  have  cast  themselves 
into  inextricable  confusion;  a  protestation 
drawn  up  by  their  own  hand,  with  some 
names  subscribed  and  deposited  in  our  na- 
tional  library,  has  only  encountered  other 
protests,  has  been  refused  signatures,  and 
the  faithless  instrument  has  even  been  called 
for  by  some  to  retract  their  own  subscrip- 
tions. (2) 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  parties  of 
Romanists  are  nowhere  to  be  discovered  but 
among  Protestants.  It  is  in  a  land  of  Pro- 
testants that  the  Romanist  elevates  his  tone, 
advocates  the  freedom  of  mankind,  and  elo- 
quently cries  for  toleration.  James  the  Se- 
cond, who  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  a  king- 
dom for  his  Romish  creed,  eagerly  sought  to 
remove  all  tests  from  the  Dissenters ;  (3)  but 
in  a  land  of  Romanists,  the  soil  has  been 
kept  sacred  from  polluters.  (4)  Toleration  is 
a  term  which  the  very  Roman  Catholic  lexi- 
cographers never  admitted  into  their  diction- 
aries, and  which  they  dare  not  explain.  (5) 

As  Charles  the  First  only  required  from 
the  Romanists  a  political  or  civil  oath  of  al- 
legiance as  their  sovereign,. in  refusing  this, 
they  incapacitated  themselves  from  becoming 
his  subjects.    The  monarch  and  his  cabinet 

'  (Popery),  and  when  that  House  is  built,  be  wiU  take 
down  hisscaffoid."— Dr.  If.  Sampson's  Diary,  MS. 

(4)  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  tliat  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics themselves  have  been  alarmed  at  the  ty- 
ranny which  the  Protestants  would  exercise  over 
Ihem,  as  much  as  the  Protestants  have  been  ftright- 
ened  at  their  persecutors.  Guy  Palin  has  conjured 
up  this  phantom  of  dreaded  retribution.  *' All  the 
Hngoenols  of  Europe  will  one  day  agree  together, 
and  occasion  a  general  revolt  under  the  name  of 
Religion ;  particularly  whenever  they  shall  have  for 
their  chief  an  enterprising  genius  like  that  of  the 
King  of  Sweden— Charles  the  Twelflh.  If  these  peo- 
ple get  the  upper  hand  of  us,  they  will  treat  us 
savagely,  very  diffierent  ftrom  what  we  do  them. 
They  will  not  suffer  us  to  hold  our  mass.  The 
Huguenots  are  dangerous  politicians,  as  has  been 
lately  shown  in  England  and  in  France."  Such  at 
least  was  the  opinion  of  that  day. 

(5)  See  the  last  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Tre- 
voux,  1771— "  Tolerance  Is  a  word  gelling  into  use. 
It  is  the  weak  who  raise  such  outcries  for  Tolera- 
tion."—CUrfo«Me«  o/'Liieraftire,  second  series,  U.,197. 
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were,  therefore,  aniiously  concerting  mea- 
sures with  his  party,  and  protecting  these 

Roman  Catholics.    Both  sides  were  straining 
to  reconcile  the  most  repulsive  difficulties. 

We  are  now  to  open  some  extraordinary 
incidents  which  seemed  equally  inexplicable 
and  alarming  to  contemporaries,  and  which 
many  still  consider  as  no  doubtful  evidence 
of  the  concealed  disposition  to  Popery  of 
Charles  the  First. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fa- 
vouritism they  eiyoyed  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, had  awakened  the  complaints  and  jea- 
lousies of  the  secular  priests;  and  between 
the  Jesuits  and  their  foreign  principles,  and 
these  priests  of  English  birth,  who,  though 
they  were  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  cherished 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  existed  irrecon- 
cilable hatreds. 

The  hopeless  reunion  of  the  two  churches, 
the  real  source  of  all  James's  compliances 
and  arts,  was  still  the  fatal  seduction  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles.  Like  James,  Laud  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  the  mother-church,  provided  she 
would  have  owned  her  daughter.  The  loyal- 
ty and  allegiance  of  his  own  Catholics  only 
was  required  by  the  sovereign.  What  else 
could  he  want  from  the  Court  of  Rome? 

This  reunion  was  often  discussed,  and 
great  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  pacify- 
ing priests.  The  Queen's  confessor,  Father 
Philip,  was  for  softening  and  smoothing,  and 
even  altering,  some  insurmountable  points ; 
Panzani  was  desirous  of  assisting  in  this  work 
of  amity ;  and  on  this  system  of  reconcilia- 
tion several  books  were  published  by  the 
priests.  Charles  had  long  been  prepared  to 
trust  to  this  chimerical  project;  for  James 
was  disposed  to  treat  some  of  the  Roman 
doctrines— their  transubstantiation,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  tenets  of  similar  concoc- 
tion, merely  as  '^  scholastic  questions,"  as  he 
termed  them  in  one  of  his  speeches,  fiut  the 
whole  fabric  of  Roman  superstitions  stands, 
as  it  were,  like  witchcraft;  and  would  the 
Thaumaturgns  throw  open  his  mystical  bul- 
warks, that  the  creeping  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism might,  with  a  Judas-kiss,  plantits  revo- 
lutionary standard  there? 

Charles  the  First  was  particularly  pleased 
with  a  work  of  Franciscus  k  Sancta  Clara,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  alias  Father  Davenport;  it 
was  designed  to  bend  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  as  nearly  as  it  could  to  the  Protestant. 
But,  however  it  gratified  the  English  monarch, 
at  Rome  it  was  immediately  condemned,  and 


the  writer  summoned  to  appear  before  a  iri- 
bunaL  where  to  appear  is  to  be  guilty.  Fa- 
ther Philip  incessantly  interceded  with  the 
Papal  Cabinet  to  forbear  rigorous  proceedings 
against  Davenport,  who,  while  he  was  a  fa— 
vourite  with  the  English  Court  and  th&leam<- 
ed,  at  the  same  time  professed  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  Papal  decisions.  The  book  was 
condemned,  but  the  censure  was  not  publish- 
ed, and  the  writer's  excuse  of  personal  in- 
firmity was  accepted  for  the  journey  to  Rome. 
But  what  the  intolerant  genius  of  Rome 
deemed  of  the  tendency  of  this  wocic,  so 
grateful  to  Charles  and  Laud,  appears  in  one 
of  those numerouspassages  in  the  manuscript 
copy  of  Panzani's  Memoirs,  which  the  editor 
has  suppressed  in  the  printed  volume. 
''This  work  in  Rome  was  thought  very  dan- 
gerous, because  it  laboured  to  accord  together 
the  same  English  schismatical  Church  with 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  that  is  to  say,  Hell  with 
Heaven ;  or  rather,  as  the  English  Catholics 
used  to  say,  the  author  *would  join  together 
Christ  with  Luther." 

Another  edition  came  forth.  The  Jesuits^ 
enraged  at  this  new  offence,  instantly  pub  - 
lished  the  censure  it  lay  under  at  Rome.  Da- 
venport apologised,  declaring  that  the  new 
edition  had  appeared  without  his  consent,  and 
submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of 
his  Holiness.  However,  the  Franciscan  would 
not  trust  himself  with  his  Italinn  sovereign, 
while  he  reposed  under  the  protection  of  his 
English  monarch. 

The  fact,  however,  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  book  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
the  King,  while  another  work  by  Father 
Courtenay,  which  Rome  bad  highly  approved, 
asserted  the  Pope's  deposing  power.  Charles 
was  so  deeply  irritated,  that  Panzani  found 
that  it  was  scarcely  in  the  Queen's  power  to 
pacify  the  English  monarch  respecting  these 
artful  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

To  me  it  is  evident,  although  I  do  not  find 
the  fact  noticed  by  former  historians,  that 
Government  secretly  patronised  these  English 
priests,  who  in  this  country  were  assiduously 
employed  in  emancipating  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  their  temporal  slavery  1o  the  Court 
of  Rome.  These  priests  looked  up  to  the 
English  Court  for  protection  from  their  im- 
placable enemies  the  Jesuits,  (i) 

An  extraordinary  incident  occurred,  which 
at  the  time  alarmed  the  English  public,  and 

(4)  See  two  letters  of  Father  Lennder  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  Winde1>ank,deieriptive  of  their  sitaation. 
— CUresdon  Stale  Papers,  I.,  1M— tM. 
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appftreDtly  saDcUooed  the  prevalent  notion  of 
Cbaries^s  devotion  to  Rome. 

In  the  prison  of  the  Clink  several  priests 
bad  long  found  an  asylum.  Some  who  had 
been  condi'mned  to  imprisonment  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years  (since  the  gunpowder 
treason),  and  had  b^en  discharged  more  than 
seven  years,  still  voluntarily  remained  in 
prison.  By  some  ofQcious  informer,  the 
Varshai  of  Middlesex  was  urged  to  obtain  a 
Tarrant  from  the  Attorney-General  to  search 
the  Qink,  ^'  to  seize  all  Popish  and  supersti- 
tjons  matters."  A  very  extraordinary  scene 
was  now  exhibited. 

The  Marshal  discovered  a  number  of  priests 
who  were  attended  by  men  and  women  ser- 
rann.  One  Father  Preslon  occupied  a  range 
of  three  or  four  apartments,  part  of  the  Bishop 
(i  Winchester's  hou.'^e,  forming  a  large  li- 
brary, *' supposed  to  be  worth  two  thousand 
poonds  at  least."  and  described  ''with  shelves 
liie  a  bookseller *s  shop."  There  he  found 
also  altars  ready  furnished  for  mass,  rich 
rnicifixes,  chalices  of  silver  and  of  gold,  bags 
'f  money  unopened,  and  abundance  of  manu- 
scripts. In  the  apartments  of  one  Father 
t^annon,  among  similar  things,  particularly 
his  holy  water,  which  he  *^  instantly  cast  out 
iQto  the  chimney,"  there  was  a  small  coUec- 
liun  of  pictures,  a  crucifixion,  a  Magdalen, 
ill  of  high  price.  What  seemed  remarkable, 
thi.re  were  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
lames,  and  King  Charles^''  the  taking  of  tha 
pictures  did  exceedingly  move  the  priests  to 
iospatieiice."  There  was  a  portrait  of  an  old 
priest,  named  Collington,  of  whom  Cannon 
afOrmed,  in  his  scoffing  manner,  ''that  that 
man's  beard  had  done  King  James  more  hurt 
titan  an  army  often  thousand  men  could  have 
done."  Other  chambers  were  stored  with 
^similar  objects,  abundance  of  books,  great 
wealth,  boxes  of  oil  for  extreme  unction, 
**  much  trash  with  plenty  of  church  stuff." 

On  the  first  assault  of  the  Marshal,  the 
^esis  were  melanclioly  and  thoughtful ;  and 
nhile  tJhe  Marshal  was  so  busily  occupied  in 
locking  ap  the  apartments,  or  in  breaking 
laiatbera,  the  priests  seemed  only  anxious 
t6  convey  a  notice  of  their  situation  to  the 
Arthbisbop;  and  when  they  heard  that  their 
i&essage  had  reached  his  Grace,  they  sud- 
tely  expressed  their  joy,  that  now  nothing 
vraid  he  soffered  to  be  removed  away. 
""  And  it  came  to  pass  accordingly,"  says  the 
Mtcshal  in  his  report.    **  For  having  locked 

^stcres  of  weakb  in  various  apartments, 

sod  while  we  were  in  foil  search  iu  the  third 
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chamber,  a  countermand  was  brought  from 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  Marshal  and  his  men  forbidden  to  take 
away  as  much  as  a  paper.  (1) 

This  scene  is  somewhat  strange,  and  ex- 
hibits several  mysterious  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  whoever  these  English  priests 
might  be,  and  (here  were  others  iri  the  same 
predicament  in  other  prisons,  that  they  con^ 
sidered  themselves  tenants  for  life.  They 
accepted  even  a  voluntary  imprisonment; 
they  turned  their  prison  into  a  monastery, 
and  their  labours  were  their  studies — their 
large  libraries,  their  catalogues  of  books 
priced,  their  great  wealth,  their  rich  church- 
ornaments,  and  every  object  about  them,  in- 
dicated that  they  were  neither  obscure  nor 
forgotten.  They  could  not  be  disloyal  sub- 
jects, for  Father  Cannon  had  discovered  in  his 
pictures,  not  only  curiosity  of  taste,  but  cu- 
riosity of  loyally ;  for  he  would  not  have  col- 
lected aseries  of  the  portraits  of  our  English 
monarchs,  had  he  looked  on  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a  Jesuit. 

We  are  let  into  the  secret  history  of  these 
priests  by  the  letter  which  the  Archbishop 
(Abbot)  wrote  to  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
Marshal's  seizure  and  disturbance  of  this  nest 
of  priests'. 

*'  Good  Mr.  Attorney,—!  thank  you  for  ac- 
quainting me  what  was  done  yesterday  at  the 
Clink;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  you  had 
curiously  inquired  upon  the  gentleman  who 
gave  the  information,  you  should  have  found 
him  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  they 
do  nothing  but  put  tricks  on  these  pooi  men, 
who  do  live  more  miserable  lives  than  if  they 
were  in  the  Inquisition  in  many  parts  beyond 
the  sea. 

**'  By  taking  the  onth  of  allegiance,  and 
writing  in  defence  of  it,  and  opening  some 
points  of  high  consequence,  they  have  so  dis- 
pleased the  Pope,  that  if  by  any  cunning  they 
could  catch  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  burnt 
or  strangled  for  it.  And  once  there  was  a  plot 
to  have  taken  Preston  as  he  passed  the 
Thames,  and  to  have  shipped  him  into  a 
bigger  vessel,  and  so  to  have  transported  him 
into  Flanders,  there  to  have  made  a  martyr 
of  him.  (2)  In  respect  of  these  things.   King 

(4)RiMhworth,i.,S40. 

(9)  Father  PresloB  was  the  great  champion  for 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  wrote  several  boois  in 
its  defence,  in  answer  to  Bellarmlne,  Suarez,  etc., 
under  the  name  of  Roger  Widdriogton .  He  was  a 
learned  BenedictiDe,  and  missioaary  is  ibt  reign  of 
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James  always  gave  his  protection  to  Preston 
and  Warrington,  as  may  be  easily  shown. 
Cannon  is  an  old  man  well  affected  to  the 
cause,  but  meddleth  not  with  any  factions  or 
seditions. 

"  They  complain  their  books  were  taken 
from  theo?,  and  a  crucifix  of  gold,  with  some 
other  things,  which,  I  hope,  are  not  carried 
out  of  the  house,  but  may  be  restored  again 
unto  them  ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  think  that 
priests  will  be  without  iheir  beads  or  pictures, 
models  of  their  saints ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  before  a  crucifix  they  do  often 
say  their  prayers. 

*^  I  leave  the  things  to  your  best  consider- 
ation, and  hope  that  this  deed  of  yours,  to- 
gether with  my  word,  will  restrain  them  for 
giving  offence  hereafter,  if  so  be  that  lately 
they  did  give  any.  I  heartily  recommend  me 
unto  you,  and  so  rest 

"Your  loving  friend, 

"G.  Cant." 

We  have  now  an  idea  of  the  real  occupa- 
tion of  these  priests,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
voluntary  confinement,  for  their  own  personal 
safety.  Their  object  was  to  emancipate  their 
fellow  Romanists  from  their  foreign  despotism ; 
they  were  in  heart,  or  at  least  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, true-born  Englishmen;  but  they 
were  not  the  less  Roman  Catholics ;  and  while 
the  series  of  the  collected  portraits  of  the 
English  monarchs  marks  their  patriotic  feel- 
ing, the  flout  of  old  Father  Cannon,  ^Uhat 
Collington's  beard  had  done  James  the  First 
more  damage  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,^*  shows  that,  though  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  English  monarch  as  his  sovereign, 
the  priest  held  but  lightly  his  skill  in  divi- 
nity. 

The  ignoble  means  practised  by  the  Papal 
Court  to  silence  their  refractory  subjects  is 
not  exaggerated  by  the  Archbishop.  The 
historian  of  the  Roman  Catholics  himself  no- 
tices the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  Benedictine, 
who,  having  written  against  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  loose  casuistry  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  decoyed  abroad,  and  confined 
for  twenty  years  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  (1)  That 
implacable  tribunal  could  not  even  forgive  the 

James  and  Charles.  He  stood  out  long  agaiost  the 
intrealies  of  his  friends,  and  the  menaces  of  Rome; 
but  after  this  firm  and  even  successful  resistance 
having  prevailed  with  many,  both  Clergy  and  re- 
gular, to  Join  with  him,  I  find  that  this  able  cham- 
pion in  so  noble  a  cause.  Englishman  as  be  was, 
fturrendeied  all  his  rights  and  his  understanding  to 
despotic  Rome !  How,  therefore,  could  a  Protestant, 


miserable  apostate  who  returned  to  its  bosom  | 
for,  while  it  pardoned,  it  pronounced  his 
death,  as  appeared  by  the  mysterious  fato  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Spalalro,  who  was  lured  to 
quit  England,  and  to  expiate  his  apostasy  at 
Rome.  The  more  modern  fate  of  the  great 
historian  of  Naples,  whose  learned  genius 
dared  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  attests  that  power's  unrelent- 
ing intolerance.  Giannone,  enticed  from  his 
retreat  in  a  neutral  dominion,  betrayed,  and 
cast  into  a  tower,  in  the  tenderness  of  Papal 
mercy  was  suffered  to  pine  away  in  soli- 
tude. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  design  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  minister  in  their 
intercourse  and  protection  of  that  small  pariy 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  who  would 
not  refuse  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
native  sovereign,  and  who  occupied  them- 
selves in  writing  books  to  enlighten  their 
fellow  Romanists.  Their  little  success  attests 
the  desperate  cause  they  advocated.  The 
result  of  this  temporising  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  which  we  have  with  some 
pains  developed,  was  at  the  time  to  renew  the 
jealousies  of  their  own  people,  and  finally  to 
leave  their  own  character  in  history  doubtful 
and  ambiguous. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  the  First,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  discharged  more  than  eleven 
thousand  priests.  They  were  sent  to  prison 
by  shoals,  and  regularly  every  year  great 
numbers  were  liberated  by  privy  seal.  This 
appeared  very  strange  to  the  public.  A 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  confirmed  by  James,  had 
declared  that  all  natural  subjects  in  priest's 
orders,  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See, 
were  traitors,  and  were  condemned  for  exe- 
cution. It  was  considered  by  Patliament,  in 
1640,  that  Charles  the  First  was  censurabl} 
remiss  in  not  hanging  all  these  priests ;  and 
the  King's  conduct  on  that  occasion  discoven 
his  perplexity. 

One  John  Goodman,  convicted  of  being  i 
Romish  priest,  was  condemned,  but  reprievec 
by  the  King ;  on  this  reprieve  the  Com  mom 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  fieti- 
lion  for  his  execution.  The  King,  in  his  an- 
swer, observed  that  when  the  Recorder  ha< 

for  a  moment,  depend  on  the  convlcUon  of  a  Ro- 
manist, since  the  firmest  advocates  for  tendcrini 
allegiance  to  their  English  sovereign,  in  the  face  o 
their  own  arguments,  and  against  the  very  oath 
they  have  offered,  were  backsliders  Into  the  super 
natural  darkness  of  the  Roman  cavern.  — i»o<ftf' 
Church  Hitlory,  ii^  490. 
(O  Dodd's  Church  HUtory,  til.,  101. 
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attended  on  him,  as  usual,  with  the  names 
and  crimes  of  convicts,  he  had  found  that 
Goodman  had  been  condemned  for  being  in 
priest's  orders ;  but  that  he  had  been  acquitted 
of  perverting  the  people  in  their  belief.  Tender 
of  blood  in  cases  of  conscience,  the  King  con- 
sidered that  such  a  roan  was  fitter  to  be  ba- 
nished or  imprisoned.  This  produced  a  re- 
monstrance, urging  the  justice  of  the  law.(1) 
A  deputation  of  the  Houses  waited  on  the 
King,  when  one  of  the  King's  arguments  was, 
that  *^  Elizabeth  and  James  did  never  avow 
that  any  priest  in  their  time  was  executed 
merely  for  religion.**  The  King  however  (it 
was  in  1640}  declares  that  since  he  is  pressed 
kr  execQlion,  he  would  not  discontent  the 
people,  and  he  wholly  remits  the  prisoner  to 
the  mercy  of  both  Houses ;  but  he  adds,  '^  I 
desire  ye  to  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
conveniences  which  may  on  this  occasion  fall 
on  my  subjects  and  other  Protestants  abroad, 
since  it  may  seem  to  other  States  to  be  a  se- 
verity. I  have  told  you  this,  and  now  think 
myself  discharged  from  all  ill  consecjliences 
that  may  ensue  from  the  execution  of  this 
priest.'' 

The  royal  answer  was  received  with  hum- 
ming, as  Baillie  informs  us ;  and  this  mark 
of  their  approbation  attests  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  not  yet  perfectly  trained 
up  for  mere  party  purposes. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
unhappy  convict  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
lieved both  parties.  Goodman  petitioned  to 
be  execated,  that  '^  he  might  not  live  the  sub- 
ject of  so  great  discontent  in  your  people 
against  your  Majesty.  If  this  storm  be  raised 
&r  my  sake,  let  me  be  cast  into  the  sea,  that 
others  may  avoid  the  tempest ;  my  blood  will 
be  well  shed  to  cement  the  breach  between 
yoar  Majesty  and  your  subjects  on  this  occa- 
sion.'* This  magnanimous  offer  of  his  life 
seemed  to  have  disarmed  the  Commons,  for 
nothing  more  occurred  about  this  priest. 

On  this  case,  1  must  observe  on  two  histo- 
rians. Even  Mr.  Brodie  alludes  to  ''  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Commons,*'  and  would  apo- 
logise for  it,  by  insinuating  that  the  secret 
motive  of  persecuting  this  priest  after  the 
repneye  was  the  fear  of  the  rising  party  in 
the  Commons,  '^  lest  the  suspension  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  Goodman  should  pave  the 
way  for  the  pardon  of  Strafford."  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  he  here  makes  our  patriots  as- 
tute popilsin  the  school  of  Machiavel ;  for  with 

(%)  Rushwortb,  iv.,  458 . 
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this  motive  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
preconcerted  their  plans,  and  taken  long  views 
of  their  future  operations.  The  Presbyter 
Noale,  in  composing  his  own  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  Nonconformity,  one  might  have 
imagined,  would  have  felt  a  more  tolerant  spi- 
rit ;  yet  he  not  only  asserts  that  it  was 
strange  in  Charles  to  allege  that  Elizabeth 
and  James  did  not  hang  men  for  being  Pa- 
pists, since  many  were  executed  for  denying 
the  Supremacy,  etc.,  but,  without  any  re- 
serve, he  condemns  the  King  for  not  hanging 
the  priests ;  and  he  has  favoured  us  with  the 
secret  motive  of  the  unhappy  monarch* 
''  Such  was  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  this 
people^  to  the  apparent  hazard  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
Such  are  the  passionate  historians  of  party  I 
They  take  up  the  vulgar  impressions  of  the 
great  objects  of  iheir  inquiries  when  these 
are  convenient,  and  rarely  view  them  as 
statesmen,  and  much  less  as  philosophers. 
Charles's  hint  of  the  probable  retaliation 
abroad  had,  no  doubt,  raisen  the  *'  humming" 
of  the  wiser  members. 

A  year  afterwards,  however,  tho  same 
principle  was  acted  on,  and  terminated  in  the 
same  result.  The  scene,  however,  was  on  a 
wider  scale,  for  in  one  week  they  petitioned 
to  have  seven  priests  hanged. 

At  this  moment,  in  December,  1641, 
Charles  was  still  more  subdued,  while  the 
patriotic  party  was  still  mnre  popular.  The 
King  did  not,  however,  alter  his  conduct, 
which  finally  produced  the  same  result.  The 
recent  Irish  massacre  had  embittered  the 
spirit  of  the  Commons,  and  offers  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  unworthy  persecution  of  seven 
miserable  men*. 

Seven  priests  were  convicted  in  one  week, 
and,  as  usual,  reprieved  by  the  King,  who, 
in  a  messcige  to  the  House,  informed  them 
that  tho  French  ambassador  had  interceded 
to  have  their  sentence  changed  into  banish- 
ment. The  Commons  desire  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lords  to  hang  five  of  the  seven  priesLs; 
and  tho  Lords  confer  with  them  to  learn  the 
curious  reason  why  five  should  be  executed 
and  two  saved  ?  I  do  not  And  the  reason  re- 
corded. If  it  were  on  any  principle  of  mercy, 
it  lost  that  virtue  in  its  progress  ;  for  I  And 
the  House  petitioning  to  hang  without  excep- 
tion. The  King  replied,  that  if  the  Houses 
would  consent,  he  would  banish  these  seven 
priests ;  and,  as  they  returned  no  answer,  the 
King  suspended  this  sanguinary  execution. 

It  appears  that,  two  months  afterwards, 
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when  the  Venetian  amhassaOor  reported  that 
the  Pope  threatened  co  land  an  army  in  Ire- 
land if  these  priests  were  executed,  the  Com- 
mons indignantly  renewed  their  petition. 
The  King  now  hinted  at  the  dread  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  Irish  Rebels,  and  again  left  the 
priests  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parhament.  As 
they  could  neither  agree  to  pardon  or  to  hang 
they  weresilent.fi) 

But  these  difficalties  of  the  King  greatly 
prejudiced  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
clemency  shown  to  Goodman  and  the  seven 
priests  was  easily  ascribed  alike  by  Royalist 
and  by  Puritan,  equally  alarmed,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen.    Charles  was  always 
protesting  that  he  would  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution, yet  he  never  failod  in  contriving  some 
means  to  elude  them.    Our  honest  Rapin  is 
sadly  perplexed  to  account  for  such  contrary 
proceedings ;  for  while  he  candidly  confesses 
that  Charles  was  not  '*  popishly  affected,"  yet 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  he 
not  only  screened  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  rigours  of  the  law,  but  even  counte- 
nanced them  by  confiding  to  their  care  some 
of  the  most  important  offices,— as  those  of 
Privy-Councillors,  Secretaries  of  Slate,  and 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties.    The  opinions 
and  motives  of  conduct  of  this  monarch  may 
be  more  obvious  to  us  than  to  his  contempo- 
raries.   Charles  unquestionably  had    often 
conciliated  his  numerous   Roman   Catholic 
subjects,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  dis- 
played their  inviolable  loyalty,  fur  in  the  civil 
wars  that  loyalty  did  not  interfere  with  that 
creed  which  bound  them  to  their  foreign  so- 
vereign at  Rome.    The  King  and  his  minister 
fell  victims  to  the  vain  hope  of  amalgamating 
them  with  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants. 
As  for  the  affair  of  these  priests,  Charles  well 
knew  that  they  were  not  of  that  class  which 
had  terrified  his  father  as  well  as  Elizabeth ; 
they  were  not  gunpowder  traitors,  poisoners 
of  saddles,  or  rapier  men  who  were  to  fall  on 
the  beefeaters ;   some  were  bookmen,  who 
had  engaged  their  inkstands  in  the  cause 
which  the  monarch  was  so  desirous  to  main- 
tain.   He  knew  them  to  be  zealots,  who  at 
least  suffered  for  conscience  sake  ;    many 

(I)  I  And  a  memorandum,  that  on  this  occasion, 
In  the  Lords,  the  Bishops  withdrew  themseives  be- 
fore the  voting  of  the  question,  il  being  in  agilaiione 
causa  sanguinis.  On  this  principle,  the  Inquisition 
bum  men,  that  they  may  not  shed  blood.  Had  the 
Bishops  betrayed  this  humanity  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, they  would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  they 
did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The 
•lory  of  the  seven  priesU  1  drew  from  Nalson,  il., 


were  condemned  merely  for  having  taken 
priest's  orders,  though  living  obscurely  as  the 
disguised  dependents  of  some  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Could  he,  divesting  himself 
of  the  truo  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  that 
intelligence  which  the  office  of  sovereignty 
should  include,  run  with  the  clamours  of  a 
party  and  the  illusions  of  the  people  ? Charles 
could  not  have  imagined  that  the  common 
weal  was  to  be  preserved  by  a  hecatomb  of 
miserable  priests.  Much  we  grant  to  the  panic 
of  those  unhappy  times,  and  more  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  but  can  we  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
merciless  persecutions  of  these  priests  was 
one  of  the  stalking-horses  of  parly  ? 

1  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  pausing 
on  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  this 
history  of  human  nature — the  situation  and 
the  feelings  of  those  most  miserable  men,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  How  many  inevitable 
crimes,  and  how  many  untold  sufferings, 
never  appear  in  the  history  of  a  people  ! 

One  of  the  Capu'^hins  who  attended  on 
Henrietta  has  left  a  memoir,  which  affords  us 
the  secret  history  of  that  devoted  party.  Pere 
Gamache  wiiies  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
and  lie  convinces  me  of  his  sincerity,  even 
when  he  describes  some  miracles  which  he 
himself  witnessed.  He  perpetually  reiterates 
that  there  can  be  no  other  religion  than  the 
Catholic  AposloUcaland  Roman  ;  it  is  the  true 
religion,  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  the 
only  one  in  which  a  mortal  soul  could  be 
saved. 

It  appears  that,  by  "  the  solid  reasons  ** 
which  his  great  genius  could  enforce,  P^ro 
Gamache  was  very  adroit  in  converting  young 
ladies  and  old  gentlemen.  He  exults  in  the 
martyrdoms  which  he  certainly  witnessed  in 
England,  under  *'  the  detestable  Parliament/' 

The  pursuivants,  who  were  employed  to 
hunt  out  Romanists,  he  describes  generally  as 
persons  of  an  infamous  character ;  the  greater 
number  consisting  of  apostates,  whose  inti- 
macy with  the  haunts  and  customs  of  their 
former  associates  assisted  their  pursuits. 
They  had  free  entrance  into  the  houses  of  Ro- 
manists at  all  hours,  and  priest-catching  be- 
came actually  a  wicked  trade,  in  which  they 

78»-740.  I  wished  to  confront  his  statement  with 
Bush  worth ;  hut,  to  my  surprise,  1  find  no  notice  of 
the  conferences  of  the  Houses  about  hanging  these 
seven  priests.  Did  Rushworth  judge  that  this  piece 
of  history  would  be  little  honourable  to  the  wisdom 
or  the  humanity  of  the  popular  party  ?  The  omis- 
sion must  have  been  voluntary,  and  impeaches  his 
integrity. 
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W  Imps  ftod  dineted  decoys  to  mv^gle 
their  Tictiais.  These  parsoivaBts  resembled 
the  wotsi  dassof  Bov-street  runners,  if  it  be 
true  thai  some  of  them  Terify  an  old  prorerb. 
Thew  Boglishnran  were  dragged  to  prison, 
and  OD  the  mere  conviction  of  being  priests, 
eiiher  by  their  own  confession ,  or  the  deposi- 
tm  of  witoeesesy  these  helpless  beings,  whose 
profession  the  Government  hod  made  a  state- 
crime,  passed  from  the  prison  to  the  gallows. 

The  Capodiins,  who  still  remained  in  Eng- 
land, alter  the  departure  of  Henrietta,  await- 
ing her  return,  now  disguised  in  their  per- 
sons, for  Iheir  beards  would  have  been  in 
their  waj,  by  bribing  tho  jailors,  were  admit- 
ted to  visit  the  condemned  priests,  and  offer 
their  spiritual  aid;  and  as  the  matter  was 
■oderstood,  the  jailor's  Protestantism  melting 
away  in  his  hand,  he  would  lock  them  all 
night  in  the  cells,  and  thus  secure  the  iiiipri- 
seiied  the  rites  of  their  religion. 

The  priests  said  the  mass,  received  the  con- 
fessions, distributed  the  adorable  sacrament 
(4  the  Eucharist,  and  received  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  in  a  few  hours  were  to  be  saints, 
images  beering  some  signature  from  their 
blessed  hands,  and  rdics  which  the  Roman- 
isfs  woold  collect  with  avidity.  Such  were 
the  Vigils  of  Martyrdom  t 

^*  These  faithful  and  generous  warriors  of 
€od,"  exclaims  P^re  Gamache,  ^^  issued  from 
the  prison-gate  to  their  glory*'*  At  the  tree, 
some  disguised  priest  would  insinuate  himself 
among  the  crowd  to  grant  absolution  to  the 
cnadennied  man ;  it  was  done  by  a  secret  sign 
agreed  on,  either  by  holding  down  the  head 
or  lifting  the  arms,  but  if  the  disguised  Ca- 
pQchin,  in  the  fervour  of  his  act,  should  have 
betrayed  himself,  the  barbarous  cry  from  the 
mob,  of  **  Priest !  Priest  I"  was  a  fatal  signal 
that  inimediate  disappearanco  could  alone 
save  bis  life. 

Some  of  these  priests  rejoiced  when  they, 
lisiened  to  their  barbarous  sentence— it  se- 
cared  them  the  martyrdom  they  aspired  to. 
There  were  others  who  loved  life,  without 
yielding  np  their  religious  faith.  Gamache 
'>ne  night  waited  on  five  condemned  priests. 
One  was  more  sullen  than  the  others ;  he 


I )  hlAhw^  I  give  more  credit  to  P^re  Gtmaehe*8 
ik  I'Oira  than  some  of  my  readers  will  incline  to,  I 
a^  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  bis  feelings  are 
«6  perfect  y  papistieal  that  thej  at  times  deeply 
«dMcw  aad  give  a  false  eolour  %o  his  style.  I  will 
let  tUink  that  the  Capuchin  was  capable  of  invent' 
iBf  sioriea,  but  that  he  told  them  to  great  advaiv- 
tAge  for  hie  own  cause.  In  the  present  anecdote  he 
ai7«,  thai  the  thcriff  offered  the  priest,  in  ease  of 


had  flattered  himself,  by  his  great  interest^ 
that  he  should  be  saved,  but  the  King  at  that 
moment  could  not  exert  his  clemency,  and 
yielded  to  the  Parliament  these  five  priests* 
The  news  was  brought  to  the  sullen  priest 
that  he  must  die  in  the  morning.  At  that 
moment,  when  all  hope  failed,  a  sudden 
change  took  place ;  he  was  now  as  desirous 
to  die  as  he  had  before  been  relnctant.  ''It 
is  better  for  me,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  perish  to- 
morrow in  the  cause  of  Jesus !  Fathers  1  let 
us  rejoice  for  this  divine  favour !"  The  sup- 
per was  before  them,  "  Hold  !"  he  cried,  "  we 
will  rejoice  I"  and  giving  money  to  the  atten- 
dants, he  bid  them  go  and  fetch  some  Spanish 
wine.  He  passed  the  supper-hour  in  innocent 
gaiety,  and  then  they  prayed  till  the  break  of 
morning,  and  he  died  with  the  same  courage 
as  the  others. 

One  of  these  priests,  by  an  ingenious  tricky 
resolved  to  give  a  singular  testimony  of  his 
religious  faith  before  an  innumerable  mulli- 
lude.  ''  This  generous  soldier  of  Jesus  "  on 
the  scaffold,  the  cord  already  about  his  neck, 
addressing  the  sheriff,  said, ''  Sir,  you  see  me 
condemned  to  death,  not  for  any  crime 
against  the  Ring  or  the  State,  but  simply  for 
having  said  ma.ss,  and  being  a  priest.  Death 
is  terrible  of  itself  even  for  the  most  resolute, 
— what  will  be  done  for  me  if  1  renounce  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  become  Protestant?** 
''  You  shall  be  saved  from  this  shameful  and 
bloody  death,  you  shall  have  life,  and  the 
means  of  hving."  This  offer  he  expected, 
and  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  turning  to 
the  people,  to  show  that  life  had  been  offered 
to  him,  and  that  he  now  rejected  it  for  his 
religion.  The  sheriff,  prove  Iced,  ordered  im- 
mediate execution,  but  the  Romanists  re- 
joiced, and  some  Protestants  were  touched  by 
pity— it  is  well  that  Pere  Gamache  did  not 
add  that  ihey  were  all  converted.  (1) 

To  the  Qitholic,  the  deaths  of  these  priests 
were  so'  many  martyrdoms,  and,  deeming 
them  such,  they  used  every  means  and  spared 
no  cost  to  procure  some  of  their  remains,  as 
the  most  precious  and  authentic  relics.  To 
dip  some  memorial  in  their  blood,— to  snatch 
a  heart  still  beating  with  life  from  the  flame, 

his  abjuring  his  popery,  that  he  should  be  recom- 
pensed de  quelque  opulent  bhi^fice.  Now  it  is  not 
probable  thai  aBoman  Catholic,  with  a  rope  about 
his  necl(,  abjuring  his  creed  for  his  liTc,  could  ever 
be  trusted  with  any  church  preferment,  ami  there- 
fore Pire  Gamache  must  h«ir«,  and  elsewhere,  be 
charged  «'ith  alitUe  pious  fraud,  and  twiating  facta, 
wliich  are  true  in  themselves,  to  his  oiin  parlicuJar 
purpose,  which  maltes  them  false. 
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— to  preserve  the  dismembered  limb  of  a  vic- 
tim,—were  objects  which  the  Romanists  had 
at  heart,  and  which  it  appears  were  often  sup- 
plied by  the  avarice  of  the  executioner.  The 
pious  ambassador  of  Portugal  was  desirous  of 
procuring  the  head  of  one  of  these  priests — 
this  was  a  most  difGcult  acquisition,  for  the 
heads  were  always  placed  on  spikes  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  all  counted  and  out  of  reach.  The 
ambassador,  however,  sent  for  the  execu- 
tioner, and  offered  a  large  sum  for  a  particu- 
lar head,  and  paid  him  half  the  money  down. 
Ketch,  if  he  took  one  head,  found  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  place  another,  to  prevent  any 
inquiry.  He  hit  on  an  expedient  worthy  of 
himself.  At  night  he  opened  a  fresh  grave, 
cut  off  the  head  of  his  neighbour,  and,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  over  the  bridge,  succeeded  in 
spiking  the  Protestant's  head  and  carrying 
off  the  martyr's,  but  in  his  trepidation  he  frac- 
tured a  limb,  and,  just  escaping  from  the 
Thames,  carried  the  remembrance  of  con- 
verting a  Protestant's  head  into  a  Papist's  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Such  were  these  fated  priests,  and  such  the 
adoration  of  the  Romanists  1 

In  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
we  have  persecuted— but  our  persecutions  at 
least  have  been  in  detail.  A  principle  more 
terrific  is  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  Roman- 
ist, the  massacre— the  auto-da-fe— the  expul- 
sion of  a  whole  people  of  fellow-citizens— 
these  are  written  in  blood,  in  the  histories  of 
Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Spain.  Centuries  of 
persecution  have  passed  over,  yet,  of  all  men, 
the  religious  are  least  reconciled  to  one  an- 
other I  We  must  not  look  in  the  Gospel  for 
the  cause— it  is  among  themselves. 

To  return  to  our  original  subject.  The 
other  critical  difflculty  of  our  sovereign  arose 
out  of  the  slate-reasons  which  often  inter- 
fered with  a  rash  compliance  with  the  reite- 
rated petitions  of  Parliament  against  the  Ro- 
manists. At  every  proclamation  which  our 
Government  issued  against  this  unhappy  race, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  alarmed  and  jealous 
Protestants,  remonstrances  were  renewed  by 
the  great  European  powers ;  retaliation  was 
provoked,  and  one  frequent  cause  of  relaxing 
the  severity  of  our  penal  code  was  the  desire 
to  abate  that  spirit  of  persecution  which 
Rome  busily  revived  against  the  Continental 
Reformed.  The  emancipation  of  the  British 
Romanists  was  one  of  the  great  state-interests 
of  France  and  Spain.  It  always  formed  one 
of  the  chief  articles  in  their  treaties,  and  was 
the  subject  of  the  incessant  representations  of 
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their  resident  ambassadors.  WheneTer  James 
the  First  had  to  propitiate  the  foreign  powers, 
a  habit  which  his  pacific  system  too  often  in- 
dulged, a  conciliatory  style  towards  the  Ca- 
tholics was  held  out  to  his  Parliament,  which 
was  sure  to  revive  the  dread  response  of  '^  the 
alarming  growth  of  the  Austrian  power,  and 
the  state  of  our  poor  oppressed  brefhren 
abroad."  To  further  the  projected  alliances 
with  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  France,  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Ro- 
manists was  suspended ;  but  Fuller  describes 
the  popular  uneasiness  in  his  own  manner. 
^^The  people  suspected  that  if  the  treaties 
took  effect,  more  water  of  the  Tiber  than  of 
the  Thames  would  run  down  London  Bridge.'* 
It  is  to  these  cabinet  measures  which  James 
alluded  in  one  of  his  later  speeches.  '^  It  is 
true,  that  at  times,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
myself,  I  did  not  so  fully  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution, but  did  wink  and  connive  at  some 
things  that  might  have  hindered  more  weighty 
affairs."  Charles  also  assigned  the  reason  of 
his  lenient  conduct  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
when  his  third  Parliament  seemed  in  dread 
of  the  designs  of  Popery.  '^  It  had  been  with 
the  hope  that  foreign  Princes  would  have  used 
the  like  moderation  towards  the  Protestants, 
but,  not  finding  the  fruits  of  it,  he  was  now 
resolved  to  add  some  farther  severity  to  what 
the  petition  desired."  A  statesman-like  an- 
swer I  The  King  could  not  contend  with  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but,  in  yielding  to  it,  he 
gave  this  public  warning  to  foreign  powers, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  reciprocal  forbearance. 

Foreign  Cabinets  imagined  that  it  only  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  English  monarch  to 
grant  an  open  toleration  to  his  Catholics ; 
and  therefore  the  repugnance  which  James 
and  Charles  showed  to  put  forth  an  open  de- 
claration in  their  favour,  at  the  very  time 
they  consented  to  a  suspension  of  the  penal 
laws,  argued  to  them  an  uncertain  grant,  and 
seemed  a  gross  duplicity.  And  whenever  it 
happened,  as  it  frequently  occurred,  that  the 
temporary  quiet  which  the  Catholics  enjoyed 
roused  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  Parlia- 
ment, too  often  operating  on  these  panics, 
called  out  for  the  severe  execution  of  the  pe- 
nal laws  against  the  Catholics,  the  English 
sovereign  was  denounced  by  France,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy,  for  disingenuousness  and 
perfidy.  James  always  assured  the  foreign 
ambassadors  that  he  could  only  grant  a  con- 
nivance, but  not  an  open  toleration,  to  his 
Catholic  subjects. 

These  critical  difficulties  were  perpetually 
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vacamng.  The  secret  though  slight  inter- 
course which  Charles  held  with  Rome  diffus- 
ed a  terror  through  the  nation  ;  yet  we  may 
DOW  learo  that  on  his  side  the  sole  objects  of 
that  intercourse  were  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  —  and  perpetual  projects  to  alie- 
nate the  state  of  his  own  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  and  secure  his  royal  supremacy,  by 
passing  over  in  silence  his  ecclesiastical.  The 
administration  of  his  minister,  Laud,  was,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  meli  two  opposite  faiths 
into  one,  by  a  reunion  of  the  churches ;  and 
thus  to  reconcile  contraries,  which  attempt 
ended  so  fatally. 

Yet  the  popular  error  run,  that  the  Protes- 
tani  cause  had  been  utterly  abandoned ;  and 
those  popular  panics  a  party  knew  well  how 
to  direct  for  their  own  purposes.  The  pre- 
judices against  Charles  for  his  conniyance  of 
Popery  proved  fatal  to  him  in  many  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  his  reign.  The  Queen's 
"idolatry"  was  always  a  lively  reveil,  for 
the  Royalists  were  as  jealous  of  the  King  in 
this  respect  as  the  Parliamentarians  and  the 
Puritans. 

Alone,  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  war, 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  Charles 
ies<dved,  in  despair,  to  engage  the  Irish  Ro- 
manists. Their  forces  cast  into  the  scales  of 
fortune  might  have  turned  them.  But  in  this 
attempt  Charles  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
To  have  done  this  openly  would  have  struck 
with  jealousies  and  terrors  his  Protestant 
people,  and  his  having  done  it  secretly  has 
countenanced  an  opinion  with  some  that 
Charles  would  have  sacnQced  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  His  success 
would  have  been  pronounced  a  covp  d^ilat; 
his  ill-fortune  has  cast  on  him  the  odium  of  a 
duplicily  of  conduct  into  which  his  hard  fate 
too  often  hurried  him.  This  frequent  con- 
tradiction in  the  conduct  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns has  seemed  inexplicable  both  to  their 
apologisls  and  their  censurers.  Mr.  Brodie, 
observing  on  Charles  the  First's  '*  insincere 
dealing  in  regard  to  recusants,'*  which  he 
tells  OS,  **even  his  apologists  admit,"  can- 
not account  for  ^^  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
nioisters  of  the  crown  pursued,  when  they 
eodearoured  to  alarm  Parliament  by  the  au- 
dacious proceedings  of  Jesuits."  (1)  In  the 
sue  case  the  King  protected  these  unhappy 
Koomnists,  the  recusants,  from  the  fury  of 
te  popular  prejudices  as  long  as  he  could ; 
aad  in  the  otber  he  was  compelled  to  sacriflce 

(I)  BrwUa,  ii^  174. 
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I  them  to  the  popular  feeling,  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  the  Commons. 

This  is  the  true  picture  of  the  complicated 
state  in  which  James  and  Charles  were  in- 
volved between  the  jarring  interests  of  their 
Romanists  and  their  Protestants. 

The  subject  before  us  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  position  of  other  monarchs  and  ministers 
abroad,  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  we  shall 
invariably  find  that  the  people  so  little  com- 
prehended their  designs,  that  these  eminent 
personages  have  incurred  the  same  public 
censure,  though,  in  fact,  they  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  public  cause. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a  genius  born 
for  empire,  himself  a  Protestani  monarch, 
doomed  to  rule  over  a  Roman  Catholic  nation, 
could  see  no  stability  in  his  government,  if 
he  persisted  in  protesting  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Papal  Rome ;  his  slate-policy  cut  the 
gordian  knot  of  theological  politics,  and  with 
equal  fortitude  and  prudence  he  bent  to  hu- 
man circumstances.  The  one  was  sacrificed 
to  the  many.  Hut  the  hand  which  subscribed 
a  public  profession  of  Popery  at  the  same 
time  signed  the  benevolent  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  conferred  toleration  on  his  oppressed 
Protestants.  But  Henry  has  incurred  the 
usual  odium  of  apostasy  from  the  Protestants 
he  loved  I  Cardinal  Richelieu  found  himself 
much  in  the  same  predicament,  and,  by  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner,  drew  on  himself  the 
odium  of  his  own  Romanists.  The  Cardinal, 
having  granted  a  peace  to  the  Huguenots, 
was  instantly  assailed  by  his  enemies  as  a 
man  of  no  religion.  Libels  were  showered 
on  him  from  every  part  of  Roman  Catholic 
Europe.  He  was  called  ^' the  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochelle;  the  Patriarch  of  Atheists;  the 
Pope  of  the  Calvinists."  He  felt  these  asper- 
sions sensibly,  and  the  burning  of  these  libels 
did  not  suppress  them.  Yet  certainly  it  was 
not  any  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Pa- 
pistry which  had  induced  this  subtile  Cardi- 
nal to  treat  heretics  with  forbearance ;  his 
secret  intention  was  far  opposite  to  what  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  inform 
the  Huguenots  that  he  had  only  deceived 
them.  After  1628,  no  one  accused  Richelieu 
of  tolerating  heretics.  '*  He  never  discovered 
more  ability  as  a  statesman,"  observed  Le 
Clerc,  '*  than  at  the  moment  his  conduct  suf- 
fered such  popular  censure,"  and  which  cen- 
sure came  from  those  for  whose  cause  he 
acted. 

In  the  great  intercourse  of  European  na- 
tions, politicians  seem  doomed  to  act  by  in- 
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itsrect  means.  An  open  arowal  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  negoUalor  would  close  at  once 
all  negotiation ;  for  such  complicate  and  clash- 
ing interests  can  only  be  accorded  by  the 
tediousness  of  mutual  accommodation.  In  the 
most  successful  negotiation,  the  most  active 
genius  has  only  gained  the  most  he  could, 
and  yielded  the  le<ist  he  was  forced  to.  Hence 
those  dark  and  intricate  practices  of  state- 
policy,  state-secrecy,  and  state-craft;  sub- 
terfuges, expedients^  connivances,  and  the 
joggle  of  deceptious  treaties*  We  may  smile 
at  the  mystifying  style  of  James  the  First, 
but  it  veils  a  dark  trulh-*'*  You  must  not  dip 
too  deep  in  what  kings  reserve  among  them- 
selves, among  the  aretina  imperii  He  al- 
luded to  those  dilemmas  whose  horns  transfix 
both  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

And  this  unhappy  result  must  happen,  that 
often,  while  the  statesman  is  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  tho  objects  of  popular  in- 
terest, by  means  which  appear  quite  contrary 
to  their  purpose,— like  James  and  Charles, 
and  Henry  and  Richelieu9—he  is  suspected 
and  condemned.  Yet  who  but  the  statesman 
in  office  can  know  the  secrets  of  Cabinets? 
the  humours  of  the  influential  persons— the 
projects  of  the  moment— (he  divided  interests, 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  parties  ? 
These  can  never  reach  the  people  at  large, 
and  may  not  always  be  comprehended,  even 
by  their  representatives. 

Such  are  the  cabals  of  statesmen  !  In  ac- 
cording incongruous  interests,  and  with  all 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature  about  them, 
a  more  open  conduct  op  their  part  seems 
hopeless.  The  perfectibility  of  politics  must 
be  deferred  to  the  day  of  the  perfectibility  of 
man ;  a  millenaiian  politician  would  be  a  very 
romantic  historian. 

The  critical  and  variable  situation  of  our 

(I)  Giannone  was  betrayed,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  solitude.  The  occasion  of  his  flight  from 
the  realms  whose  history  he  had  composed  is  cha- 
racteriaUc  of  the  Popai  Governroent.  On  the  first 
publication,  the  ecclesiastics  practised  every  art 
of  calumny  to  kindle  llie  hatred  of  the  populace 
against  Giannone,  who  soon  discovered  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  walk  in  salety  the  streets  of  Naples. 
I  translate  bis  words.  *'They  invented  a  diabolical 
rumour  that  I  had  denied  the  evident  periodical  mi- 
racle of  the  prodigious  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius."  The  rumour  was  followed  by  a 
menaoe  that  should  the  blood  of  the  Saint,  on  tlie 
approaching  day,  be  obdurate,  and  the  miracle 
cease,  the  people  would  now  know  to  whom  they 
were  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  their  celestial  patron. 
Giannone  was  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  stand 
the  trial. 

By  the  style  of  his  narraUve,  it  would  seem  as  if 


sovereigns,  in  regard  to  their  Boman  Catholic 
subjects,  long  formed  a  political  phenomeoon 
which  perplexed  contemporaries,  and  has 
puzzled  historians.  It  occasioned  the  English 
monarch,  as  we  have  shown,  sometimes  to 
excite  the  clamours  of  his  own  people,  and 
sometimes  the  murmurs  of  foreign  Cabinets, 
and  has  caused  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  professions  and  the  acts  of  the  sovereign. 
The  mysterious  motives  and  the  involved 
principles  which  led  to  this  paradoxical  re- 
sult could  not  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  oi 
our  historians,  had  they  written  with  les!^ 
partiality,  and  with  far  more  philosophical 
investigation  ;  in  a  word,  had  they  darecl  to 
look  upwards  to  the  fair  countenance  of  Truth, 
which  all  parties  have  so  often  veiled. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Tha  Genius  of  the  Papaey. 

It  was  a  single  blow,  (  repeal,  which  for 
ever  separated  our  fellow-countrymen  among 
themselves,  but  the  stroke  was  not  human  ! 
The  supernatural  royalty  of  the  Papacy  was 
an  invisible  dominion  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  human  hand. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student 
of  modern  history  should  form  some  notion 
of  the  genius  of  the  Papacy,  if  he  would  com- 
prehend the  astonishing  effects  of  that  ano- 
malous power  which  startle  us  in  the  sobriety 
of  history. 

No  philosophical  genius  has  yet  composed 
the  vast  history  of  the  Papacy.  The  elaborate 
researches  of  Giannone  in  his  istoria  del 
regno  di  Napoli  will  provide  the  curious  in- 
quirer with  an  intimate,  knowledge  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  should  his  curio- 
sity not  weary  in  accompanying  the  erudite 
Jurisconsult  through  his  five  discursive 
quartos.  (1)    We  would  not  draw  our  waters 

the  historian  by  no  noeans  denied  the  miracle.  In- 
deed, wiien  at  Geneva,  he  professed  the  Komon  Ca- 
tholic  faiih  ;  and  it  was  to  perform  the  Papistical 
rites  more  publicly  that  he  was  inveigled  by  a  Pied- 
raontese  officer,  an  agent  of  Rome,  lo  the  Pavchal 
communion  in  an  Italian  villoge;  this Mouton  finally 
conducted  the  credulous  historian  to  his  dungeon. 
Giannone,  hostile  to  the  Popes,  was  not  so  to  Pa- 
pistry. He  hi tlerly  censures  our  Henry  tbeEighlti 
for  usurping  the  supremacy  in  the  Anglican  Church; 
but  the  deformity  of  this  error  was  much  greater, 
he  says,  when  BltEsbeth  ascended  the  throne;  and 
contemptuously  adds,  ^'Tinn,  for  the  first  time,  a 
woman  bore  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  Ciiurcii,— an 
event  \vhich  ofTcred  lo  the  universe  the  ridiculaus 
scene  of  a  spiritual  sovereignly  degraded  to  the  dis- 
taff.** I  fear  we  must  despair  of  finding  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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from  the  trcwUed  streams  of  the  early  Pro- 
testants ;    the  amiable  Huguenot  Plessis  de 
Homay,  (i)  aod  the  Tindictive  Calvinist  Jn* 
rtea  ;  (2)  nor  from  that  heap  of  works  which 
vere  thrown  out  Id  heat  and  passion.    The 
thbanai  of  posterity  admits  not  suffering 
witnesses  to  sit  among  the  jnry,  or  decree 
with  the  judge.    One  glorious  fragment  in* 
deed,  long  suppressed  from  the  world,  iscon- 
fiecrated  by  genius — and  it  comes,  too,  from 
Borne  itself  I    The  indignant  and  Protestant 
«pirit  of  the  grare  historian  of  Italy  broke 
forth,  till,  startled  by  the  force  and  multitude 
of  his  own  truths,  he  apologises  for  his  noble 
ardour — il  dolore  ^ustisiimodel  danno  pub- 
licoj    m'aveva  jnu  ardentaw^enie,  eke  non 
tonvienetiUd  lege  delV  istoria  Iraportalo  (3) 
—as  if  history  had  laws  to  suppress  the  emo- 
tions which  it  would  inspire !    The  error  was 
Botin  Guicciardini,  but  in  human  weakness  ; 
in    that  Roman  Catholicism,  which  stands 
cun fused  between  what  it  deems  sacred  and 
knows  to  be  criminal.  The  Papistical  nephew 
who  suppressed  the  passage  may  claim  our 
pardon  and  our  gratitude  for  the  conscien- 
tious impulse  which  prerenied  its  annihilation. 
Concealed  among  polemical  disquisitions 
or  traced  by  the  curious  idleness  of  mere  an- 
tiquaries, we  hate  still  to  explore  into  the 
secret  principles,  by  which  a  power  more 
than  human   has  arisen  among  mankind. 
The  philosophical  inquirer  will  not  limit  his 
researches  by  simple  dates,  for  dates,  which 
commemorate  e?ents,  furnish  no  discovery 
of  their  causes.  The  principle  of  actions  often 
lies  remote  from  the  acts  themselves;  uor 
must  we,  in  the  novelty  of  a  name,  lose  the 
recollection  of  the  antiquity  of  the  thing. 
The  genius  of  the  Papacy  existed  before  there 
were  Popes.  On  this  critical  principle  of  his- 
torical investigation,  the  future  historian  of 
the  Papacy  may  yet  detect,  how  the  religion 
of  modem  Rome  has  disguised  Polytheism, 
and  mimicked  Judaism. 

:f)  la  his  JTytliRiiaN  EuiquilatU,  em  MIttoria  Pa- 
ftoa,  etc.  Thit  pure  and  noble  ipirit  Voltaire 
peiatfl  M  the  moBt  delightful  of  men  ;— 

Censenr  des  eoortisans,  mats  4  la  eour  tAmi ; 

nereoopiiii  de  Borne,  et  de  Rome  estim^. 
▼ere  this  lo,  it  would  do  great  bcmovr  to  Rome ;  for 
lomay  labours  to  demonstrate  that  bis  Holiness  is 
(be  laUeluist ;  however,  as  one  sobriquet  is  as  Taiid 
« another,  the  Romanistaea)!  ]tfomay  "The  Pope 
o(  the  Huguenots." 

'i)  flistoire  du  CalTinisme  et  ceUe  du  papisme 
•isei  en  parall^le,  S  vols.  tto,id)ounds  with  curious 
■alters,  but  their  correctness  sometimes  has  been 
inpeaelied.  It  is  a  Toluminous  answer  to  Father 
Maimbomrg's  History  ofGalyinism .  Bay  le  took  up  the 
and  proved  to  be  the  greater  favourite  with 


We  can  hardly  recognise  the  mystical 
Being  whose  growth  shadowed  the  earth  by 
an  universal  dominion,  when  we  would  trace 
him  through  the  obscurity  and  neglect  of  the 
first  centuries  of  his  existence.  The  pastor  of 
Rome  with  his  flock,  often  suppliants,  even 
to  Pagans,  for  a  precarious  aid,  claimed  but  a 
portion  of  the  common  alms  devoted  to  the 
poor,  or  piously  collected  for  the  building  of 
a  church.  As  yet  was  there  no  pride  of  su- 
premacy in  that  meek  bosom,  no  avarice  for 
Jewish  tithes,  no  longing  for  Levitical  first- 
fruils.  Pasce  ovesmeas^  was  the  apostolical 
command,  and  the  humble  Presbyter  or  Bi- 
shop knew  only  to  obey.  The  sole  vestige  of 
his  poverty  is  retained  in  the  title  preOxed  to 
his  Bulla  and  his  Breves,  of  "  The  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God  ;"but,  in  the  Ceremo- 
niale  Pontifieale^  we  find  his  truer  style,  for 
there  the  tiarred  Pope  rules  *'  the  Lord  of 
Lords,  and  the  King  of  Kings." 

At  length,  when  the  Episcopnl  jurisdiction 
grew  stronger  in  the  mental  darkness  of 
Europe,  in  those  ages  when  even  the  chief- 
tains of  nations  might  be  classed  among  the 
meanest  of  their  own  hordes,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  divinely 
instituted  by  Jesus,  in  the  person  of  the  Grst 
Bishop,  whom  they  asserted  to  have  been  the 
apostle  Peter.  When  men  were  familiarised 
with  miracles,  and  a  Pope  was  elected  among 
his  rival  candidates,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  dove  resting  on  his  head,  it  was  hardly 
accounted  miraculous,  that  a  mortal  Bishop 
should  be  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  West  received  what  the  East 
rejected.  In  the  possession  of  the  invisible 
world,  the  usurper  became  irresistible  on 
earth— and  a  mortal  omnipotence  was  found- 
ed on  a  pun,  a  proverb,  and  a  metaphor,  and 
authenticated  by  a  legend  and  a  forgery.  (4) 

The  Papa  became  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
was  saluted  as  God  f  It  is  scarcely  credible, 
but  it  rests  on  multiplied  authorities,  that 

the  publie.  Jorleu,  who  was  no  half  hater,  and  the 
Mend  of  Bayle,  never  forgave  his  friend  his  eminent 
suecess;  and  the  mortified  controversialisl,  irascible 
and  visionary  as  he  was,  finished  by  hating  the  phi* 
kMopher  as  weU  as  the  Pope. 

(3)  Guicciardini,  lib.  iv.— towards  the  close.  The 
reader  must  not  look  for  it  in  the  contents  append- 
ed  to  each  book,  which  were  probably  taken  from 
the  original  edition,  in  which  it  was  cauUously 
omitted.  The  authentic  passage,  recovered  from 
the  autograph  of  the  author,  after  having  been 
publisbed  by  Protestant  collectors,  was  not  finally 
inserted  till  Ihe  Florence  edition  of  4775  appeared 
under  the  imprint  of  Fribnrg.  The  MS.  is  preserved 
in  the  Magllaheecbian  Library. 

(4)  Blount— but  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic— might 
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the  papal  divine  institution  coald  have  occa- 
sioned this  extreme  idolatry,  even  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  age  when  it  rose.  The 
Pope  has  been  held  as  *'*'  Un  dio  in  Urra^** 
Giannone  affirms  in  his  ''  Profession  of 
Faith,"  p.  12.  The  Canonists  have  impious- 
ly called  his  Holiness,  Dominus  nosier  Deus 
Papa— '*  Our  Lord  God  ihe  Pope."(l)  The 
same  style  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  sess.  4th.  The  title  of  Pont.  Opt. 
JUax.  is  common  on  papal  medals,  and  in 
dedications ;  (he  epithets  are  the  same  which 
are  given  to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  curious 
treatise  on  schism,  by  Cardinal  Zaberella, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  where  he  declares, 
alluding  to  the  Popes,  whose  ambition  he 
wished  to  control  by  holding  frequent  coun- 
cils— Quod  omnia  possint  quicquid  liberety 
etiam  illicitae  el  sit  plus  qtutm  DeuSy  p.  703. 
— ^^That  all  things  are  permitted  them,  even 
what  is  unlawful,  and  so  they  can  do  more 
than  God  himself.*'  This  treatise  on  schism 
was  put  into  the  index,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  by  Protestants.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the 
Canonists,  pretending  to  be  more  moderate 

have  placed  the  Papal  titles  to  tlieir  fabulous  do* 
mains  among  his"  Jocular  tenures." 

The  celesUal  empire,  and  the  diviue  institution  of 
th«  Papacy,  are  founded  on  Matthew  xvt.,  18,19. 
Our  translation  runft—**  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;"  but,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  the  name  Peter  has  the  equirocal  sig- 
niflcalioir  of  sione .  In  the  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  this  play  on 
words ;  the  French  by  their  Pierre,  the  Italians  by 
their  Pietro^  the  Spahlsh  and  Portuguese  by  their 
Pedro,  By  converUng  the  sione  into  a  rock^  our 
version  gains  in  dignity  and  Protestantism,  but  the 
Pope's  title,  dependent  on  the  Autonomasia,  has 
been  left  to  our  Gathotic  neighbours. 

The  key$  of  the  Papacy,  and  their  terrific  conse- 
quences, were  furnished  by  a  metaphor.  "I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bjnd  on  Earth  shall  be 
bound  in  Heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  Earth  shall  be  loosed  in  lieaven."  This  power 
the  Romanists  apply  solely  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
hence  derive  the  Papal  dispensing  powers.  Some 
Protestants  have  inferred  that  this  power  was  equally 
conferred  on  all  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  was  solely  addressed  to  Peter.  Bishop 
Horsley  at  once  concedes  the  point,  but  triumphant- 
ly asks  the  Romanist  to  provethat  Peter  had  ever  any 
successors. 

Their  purgatory,  that  new-found  land  in  the 
regions  of  Theology,  orii^inates  in  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression in  the  fsl  of  Corinthians^ii.,  13, 45.  To  save 
their  own  "  stubble"  from  the  " fires,"  the  Pope  cle- 
mently levied  his  ** indulgences"  and  his  "masses" 
pro  redemptione  animarum* 

To  make  Peter  confer  the  succession  of  the  Roman* 
See  in  his  own  right,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct 


on  the  divine  person,  have  been  more  con- 
fused. These  assert  Papa  nee  Deus  est  nee 
homo  ;  sed  neuter  est  inter  utrumque.  **  The 
Pope  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but  neuter, 
partaking  of  both  natures."  In  books  printed 
at  the  Vatican,  its  master  has  been  impe- 
riously styled  ^^  the  Vice-God."  Constat! tine, 
it  seems,  actually  saluted  the  Pope  as  God  ! 
Such  a  revolting  piece  of  idolatry  has  been 
solemnly  alleged  as  an  authority  for  the  di- 
vine honours  conferred  on  the  pretended  suc- 
cessor of  Peter.  But  was  Constantino  a  Chris- 
tian 7  On  this  perverse  association  of  ideas, 
which  some  of  the  advocates  for  Popery  have 
joined  together,  of  a  God  in  Heaven^  and  a 
vice-God  on  far/A,  Warburton  has  observed, 
that  they  accuse  those  who  deny  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Tiara,  of  a  direct  tendency  to 
Atheism. 

In  this  divine  institution  of  the  Roman 
Bishop,  in  this  immediate  connection  with 
the  Supreme  Being,— we  behold  the  re-insti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  earth  is 
again  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a  '^  king- 
dom of  priests/'  The  consequence  of  this 
impious  but  successful  mockery  appears  in 

the  Missionary  there.  The  Scriptural  authority  not 
furnishing  any  evidence,  a  Romanist  desperately 
asserts  that  Peter's  epistle,  dated  from  Babylon,  was 
written  at  fiome,  in  hisreply  to  our  learned  Pearson. 
The  adventures  of  Peter  at  Bome  may  prove  their 
own  authenticity,  where  Simon  Magus  challenged 
Peter  to  fly,  and  broke  his  own  legs  to  show  be 
coald  not  himself. 
Even  a  Romanist  acknowledges— 

An  Peirut  fuerit  Ronue  subjudice  Us  est. 

The  EcclesiasUeal  forgeries  of  Rome  are  too  nu- 
merous to  specify,  beginning  with  the  fabulous  do- 
nation of  Constant  inc.  The  pretended  original  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Du  Plessis  Momay  tells 
us,  that  the  scribe  has  ventured  to  add  at  the  end 
this  strange  paragraph  .— Qtf  am  fabulam  longi  tem- 
poris  maidacia  flnxil.  Mornay's  Uysterium  Iniqui- 
talis,  p.  35.  As  1  have  not  seen  the  Instrument, 
1  almost  doubt  this  lionest  confession. 

However,  Peter  the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  at  all 
events,  was  quite  a  different  person  from  the  Bishop 
of  Rome;  even  Pope  Sylvester,  several  hundred 
years  after,  preferred  holding  his  title  from  the  Em- 
peror, rattier  than  from  St.  Peter;  and  refused 
iivearing  a  golden  crown  as  not  fit  for  a  religions 
head,  as  Platina  tells  us.  It  was  long  afterwards  that 
a  Pope  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  an  Emperor. 
These  are  the  materials  of  Papal  history . 

(i;  The  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Parsons,  had  the 
ingenious  impudence  to  affirm,  that  be  could  not 
find  any  such  expressions,  though  he  had  troubled 
himself  in  looking  after  them.  Fool  is,  who  has 
written  an  extraordinary  folio  against  the  Roman- 
ists, supplied  him  with  a  catalogue  of  ten  editions  of 
Paris  and  Leyden,  where  he  might  read  them. 
The  learned  Giannone,  however,  is  the  best  of  au- 
thorities.    . 
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whal  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  foundation 
of  the  papistical  Empire.  Gifted  with  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  was  it  unreasonable  in 
the  Pope  to  demand,  or  in  the  people  to  yield, 
a  passive  obedience  to  one  who  was  all- 
knowing  and  alUmighty  ?  A  despotism  was 
thus  ^tablished,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  rule  of  an  Eastern  monarch  was  the 
lightest  of  governments,  for  the  despotism  of 
modern  Home  was  not  an  empire  only  over 
the  body,  but  also  over  the  mind.  Passive 
obedience  was  demanded  not  merely  from  the 
animal  man,  but  from  the  sensible  being. 
The  power  of  an  earthly  tyrant  is  transient, 
and  the  theatre  of  his  rule  is  limited  ;  but  in 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  mankind  beheld  a 
terrestrial  deity,  and  in  an  empire  half  divine 
and  half  human,  Heaven  might  be  lost  by  an 
Eicommunication,  and  Earth  become  a  desert 
by  an  Interdict. 

The  philosopher  will  pause  to  inquire  by 
what  miraculous  contrivance  the  neck  of  his 
fellow-creatures  was  so  nicely  fitted  to  this 
OBparaileled    yoke— he    will   ask   by  what 
means  such  a  decree  of  mental  terror  could 
have  been  infused  into  the  minds  of  men 
without  the  aid  of  material  force.    It  is  here 
that  we  shall  detect  the  secret  principle  of 
the  Papal  Government.     The  very   power 
which  ventured  to  invoke  from  the  silence  of 
its  Jewish  tomb  the  severe  and  sacred  spirit 
of  the  abrogated  theocracy,  with  the  same 
wave  of  the  wand,  summoned  from  its  gay 
funereal  urn  the  wanton  genius  of  departed 
Paganism,  and  dared  to  combine  in  the  novel 
system    the   characteristics  of  ^oth.     The 
Pope,  seated  on  his  eternal  throne,  smiled 
even   amidst  his  sublimity,  and  the  same 
power  that  founded  ils  rule  on  eternal  terror 
^tablished  its  empire  by  endless  indulgence. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  a  combination  of  the 
supernatural  agency  of  the  Judaic  Theocracy, 
and  the  seductive  ceremonies  of  ancient  Po- 
lytheism.   Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  none 
rested  the  enchantment?    Is  it  wonderful 
that  all  hurried  to  propitiate  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  thai  power,  which  secured 
tbeir  spiritual  existence,  while  ii  indulged 
their  earthly  carnahiy  ? 

Such  was  the  Papacy  !  The  sacerdotal 
throne,  like  some  miracnlous  vision,  hung 
amidst  the  triple  regions  of  Heaven,  of  Earth, 
and  of  Purgatory.  A  bewildering  and  mys- 
tical fabric  of  curious  superstitions  was  thrown 
open  to  mankind.  What  they  touched  were 
shadows,  what  they  heard  were  fictions,  ma- 
gical illusions  of  a  scenicai  religion  from  the 


Jubilee  to  the  Tenebres.  There  all  things 
were  made  holy, — their  bread,  their  water, 
their  beads,  and  their  bones;  these  were 
^^  the  love  tokens"  which  enchanted  the 
people's  affections — and  for  the  children  of 
society  they  had  their  shows,  and  their  festi- 
vals, and  rabbinical  romances  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis;  for  the  imaginative,  a  glory 
of  beatitude;  for  the  impassioned,  celestial 
loves !  There  sat  the  judge  who  could  never 
be  judged,  changing  unrighteousness  into 
righteousness,  absolving,  dispensing,  indulg- 
ing, squaring  the  circle  and  rounding  the 
square.  To  him  alone  upon  this  earth  is 
permitted  to  prohibit  virtues,  which  then  be- 
come vices ;  or  to  consecrate  vices,  which 
then  become  virtues;  for  to  obey  his  com- 
mands is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  to  do 
what  he  forbids  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  (1) 

Such  is  the  Popel  This  mystical  being 
kings  made  more  than  regal,  emperors  more 
than  imperial ;  while  the  multitude,  like  the' 
slaves  of  Ava,  cast  themselves  on  the  earth, 
nor  dared  to  lift  their  eyes  on  the  human 
being  before  them.  The  awful  prostration  of 
the  understanding  in  the  being  who  was  dis- 
tinguished as  ter  calhoiicusy  even  among' 
minds  of  intellect  and  spirits  of  enterprise,  is 
one  of  the  most  mortifying  examples  of  self- 
degradation.  The  victories  of  French  nion* 
archs  were  gained  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  their  suceessors  still  pride  themselves  on 
the  cheap  reward  of  the  peerless  title  of^ 
^*  The  Most  Christian  King."  None  more 
willingly  surrendered  themselves  (o  their  holy 
Father  than  the  wealthy  and  the  wicked. 
These  covered  the  land  with  abbeys  and 
priories,  chauntries  and  shrines,  gorgeously 
erected  and  munificently  endowed,  for  the 
salvation  of  their  own  souls,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  ancestors.  The  charier  of  dona- 
tion, by  the  largeness  of  its  grant  ^'  to  God 
and  the  Church,"  often  attested  the  criminal 
votary.  Thus  the  empire  of  Papal  Christianity 
found  an  unfailing  growth  in  the  crimes  and 
the  remorse  of  men,  and  even  in  the  refuse  of 
human  nature  it  could  inspire  heroes  and^ 
victims. 

Whether  the  triple  crown  denote,  as  the- 
Pope's  great  antiquary,  Angelo  Rocca,  IM&'' 
us,  throe  powers— the  imperial,  the  reg^l,. 
and  the  sacerdotal,  investing  the  sacred  per- 
sonage with  universal  authority  over  the 
globe ;  or  whether,  as  some  explain,  it  be  the 
awful  emblem  of  his  three  mysterious  domi- 

(4)  See  the  language  of  Bellarmin.   Giannone 
Pr^fessione  di  Ptde,  p.  tl. 
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nions,  certain  it  is,  that  his  Holiness  was  a 
huntan  being,  whose  likeness  never  had  been 
seen  on  this  earth,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  been  so  frequently  demon- 
strated to  be  the  Aniichrist. 

His  terrestrial  pride  was  viewed  on  the  day 
of  his  election.  Mounted  on  a  white  palfrey, 
he  rode  under  a  canopy  supported  by  Italian 
nobles  or  foreign  ambassadors,  and,  when 
emperors  and  kings  were  at  Rome,  an  em- 
peror was  to  hold  the  golden  stirrup,  a  king 
was  to  guide  the  silken  reins.  If  too  aged  to 
ride,  the  royal  personages  were  to  bear  him 
on  their  shoulders.  At  the  Popo's  banquet, 
beneath  the  state  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
were  placed  his  plain  chair  and  table;  an 
emperor  was  permitted  to  sit  on  his  left  hand, 
hut  a  king  was  to  take  his  station  at  the 
lower  table  of  Cardinals.  Who  shall  have  ihe 
blessedness  of  carrying  the  laver  to  wash  the 
hands  of  the  Pontiff  ?  An  emperor  shall  have 
the  blessedness  of  carr}'ing  the  laver  to  wash 
the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.  Who  shall  set  his 
plate  before  him  ?  Both  emperors  and  kings 
might  contend  for  that  honour.  The  people 
only  believed  what  they  saw.  The  masters 
of  the  world  they  knew  to  be  subjects,  like 
themselves,  of  that  mystical  being  whose 
human  divinity  was  a  mystery  too  great  to 
he  comprehended,  too  certain  to  be  denied. 
They  knew  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
were  chained  together  at  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter;  while  the  sealed  edict  of  a  soldierless 
chief  dispersed  armies,  or  dethroned  men- 
archs,  and  partitioned  out  empires  which 
were  not  yet  discovered.  God  himself,  in  the 
Roman  creed,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff. 
Whenever  he  went  forth,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  divinity.  The  Eucharist  pre- 
ceded him,  inclosed  in  a  small  case,  cautiously 
steadied  on  the  back  of  a  snow-white  steed>, 
beautiful  in  form  and  proud  with  ornaments, 
around  whose  neck  the  small  bell  tinkled 
which  ushers  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ !  If,  as  the  crowd  cast  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  that  small  case,  one  truly 
pious  and  philosophic  mind,  undated  by  the 
processional  pomp,  had  dared  to  turn  aside 
and  think,  he  might  have  been  reminded  of 
the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  of  the  time  when 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  carried  before  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  eyes  of  twelve  armies  were 
bent  towards  the  ark,  as  they  guided  their 
march  by  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 

This  Papacy  was  a  monstrous  sovereignty, 
which  the  profane  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
never  con  templated.    It  w a»  a.|K)lil^  witfaoiii 


a  public.  In  fact,  there  was  no  public  mxad 
throughout  Europe,  for  Europe  was  Romanis- 
ed. The  ancients,  indeed,  had  invested  the 
sovereign  with  the  sacerdotal  character ;  Cor 
with  them  religion  was  a  subordinate  and 
accessory  part  of  their  political  system ;  but 
modern  Rome  had  invested  its  prelate  with 
sovereignty.  The  difference  is  immense. 
When  tlie  monarch  was  also  the  priest,  he 
bowed  to  the  gods,  as  to  the  pvotecting  power 
of  the  stale.  When  the  priest  was  also  the 
monarch,  he  trampled  upon  man,  as  upon 
the  creature  of  his  omnipotence.  When  the 
monarch  oCQciated  at  the  altar,  he  trusted 
that  the  saicredness  of  his  office  might  render 
his  temporal  authority  more  respected.  When 
the  priest  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  knew 
his  temporal  power  could  enforce  his  spiritual 
tyranny.  The  monarch  consulted  the  in- 
terests of  his  people,  for  whom  he  exercised 
the  priesthood.  The  priest  only  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  order,  by  whom  he  had  risen 
to  the  monarchy.  With  the  monarch,  the 
people  was  the  great  object ;  with  the  priest, 
the  people  was  the  great  subject. 

In  these  latter  ages,  it  would  have  been  a 
moral  impossibiUty  to  have  reared  the  divine 
and  human  government  of  the  Papacy,  which, 
we  must  repeat,  was  a  portentous  compilation 
of  Oriental  despotism,  Polytheistical  idolatry, 
and  the  Judaic  theocracy.  The  most  potent 
of  all  governments  could  only  have  originated 
in  the  rudest  ages;  for  in*  the  history  of  man- 
kind it  will  be  found,  that  every  excess  of  de- 
legated power  has  ever  been  proportioned  to 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  men.  In  the 
political  infancy  of  Europe,  the  evils  of  uni- 
versal barbarism  were  alleviated  by  an  nni- 
versal  government,  where,  in  the  pevsen  of 
one  common  father,  the  paternal  sustained 
the  feeble,  for  he  required  slaves,  and  stayed 
the  indomitable,  for  he  would  suffer  no  rival. 
The  great  political  secret  of  supporting  the 
inferior  against  the  superior  was  known  to 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  a  supernatural  power 
seemed  to  guard  the  holy  patrimony.  There 
the  conqueror  arrested  his  invasion, there  the 
marauder  dropped  his  rapacious  grasp,  more 
terrified  by  excommunication  than  by  the 
commandment  of  Heaven.  Had  Christianity 
purified  its  barbarous  nations,  Europe  would 
have  formed  the  Platonic  dream  of  the  poli- 
tician—an apostolical  commonwealth;  but 
the  barbarous  nations  corrupted  Christianity, 
and  he  who  was  called  the  father  was  more 
corrupt  than  the  sons. 

Ja  Bkore  ygfln*^  V^  thenwiidtae  latlier 
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6f  ChrbtiBYiHy  was  not  ignorabi  how  to 

DMinlaiD  his  terrestrial  iAflnence,  by  the  in* 

Irigaes  of  the  cabinet^ by  infusing  matual 

jealousies  among  his  own  children,  and  by 

exciiifig  a  war  in  Europe,  or  preaching  a 

emsade  in  Asia,  often  averting  the  danger  of 

tbe  tiroes,  which  might  have  reached  the  holy 

966  itself.    The  MacfaiaveliSfo  of  the  Roman 

Pontiff  has  inflicted  sufferings  on  Christianity 

for  deeper  than  it  ever  received  from  the 

vagrant  Hebrew  and  the  expelled  Morisco. 

The  Court  of  Rome,  in  affecting  spiritual  and 

temporal  influence,  necessarily  made  its  re- 

ligioii  its  politics,  and  iU  politics  its  religion* 

Bat  an  hnman  institutions  partake  of  the 

mortal  nature  of  man ;  and  at  length  we  view 

the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  figuring  only  as 

Clie  minfluential  sovereign  of  a  tract  of  Italy. 

In  considering,  however,  the  Pope  as  an 

aged  prince,  whose  territories  might  be  swept 

away  in  one  morning  by  any  of  the  petty 

soveieigns  who  have  partitioned  out  among 

cheiMNflv^s  the  Eden  of  Europe,  we  must  be- 

w«fe  last  we  form  a  very  erroneous  concept 

tion  of  the  pontifical  domination.    No  inglo^ 

rfons  conquest  of  the  Pope  can  remove  the 

pnoeiples  of  an  uneitinguishable  Papacy. 

Were  1  writing  a  volume  instead  of  a  chap- 
ter, it  might  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show, 
in  examining  the  consequence  of  the  civilisa- 
tion ef  Europe,   that  while  the  individual 
Pope  has  become  less  influential,  the  Papal 
!7Slem  may  not  have  fallen  into  any  decline, 
and  that  the  very  causes  whidi  have  reduced 
the  vicar  of  Christ  to  a  state  of  comparative 
insignificance    have  also,  and  necessarily, 
rendered  the  Papacy    independent  of   the 
1\)pe.    In  these  days  the  Pope  may  bo  a  pri- 
soner in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  while  the 
Papal  system  may  be  all  dominant  at  Madrid, 
and  while  the  nominal  head  of  the  Papacy 
OMy  be  owing  his  safety  to  the  exertions  of  a 
Protestant  prince,  the  genius  of  the  Papacy, 
at  the  same  time,  will  be  attacking  the  inte- 
lests  of  that  very  Protestant  prince,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  Ireland,  or  in  Mexico. 

In  an  age  when  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
even  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  are  losing 
their  fatal  distrnctions,  it  will  be  considered 
loo  bold  to  avow  that  the  empire  of  modem 
Rome  is  as  eternal  in  its  principles  as  the 
empire  of  ancient  Rome  was  in  its  preten- 

(I)  By  tlielrtipalsloa, Spain  lottby  ber  MoriMoes 
licr  agrleultnre,  which  she  has  never  recovered, 
ud  by  her  Hebrews  her  trades  and  roanuractares— 
truer  sources  of  wealth  than  her  galleons  of  Mexico. 
Ptaoee,  hi  viotaling  ber  publio  foKh  by  the  revoea- 
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sions.  Yet  we  eahnot  forget  that  the  maai 
ancient  of  religions,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
nations,  in  spite  of  millenniums  of  war  and 
captivity  and  persecution,  count  at  this  day 
members  and  votaries  not  less  numerous 
than  when  they  confounded  the  chariots  oC 
Assyria,  or  sacrificed  on  the  banks  of  Siloah. 
Like  the  okl  theocracy,  has  the  imitaiive  Pa- 
pacy also  separated  its  followers  from  al 
other  beings.  In  ceasing  to  be  Catholics, 
they  cease  to  be  a  peculiar  and  a  favoured 
people— a  people  before  whom  are  placed, 
and  for  whom  alone  are  reserved,  both  earth 
and  heaven^a  people  who  may  possess  the 
one  without  losing  their  confidence  in  the 
other.  Who  would  reason  if  he  be  happy  ? 
Who  would  relinquish  his  own  certainly  ibr 
the  doubts  of  others?  The  God  which  his 
lip  presses  is  a  God ;  the  saint  which  he  in* 
vokes  is  a  saint ;  the  religion  he  adores  is  the 
only  true  religion.  Passive  obedience,  the 
grand  political  secret  of  unity  and  conformity 
which  some  statesmen  have  perished  to  ob^ 
tain,  is  secured  in  this  government  by  the 
immutable  imagination  of  its  slaves.  Sove-^ 
reigns  indeed  have  wrestled  for  their  freedom  ; 
a  nation  indeed  has  rejected  this  creed  ;  but 
were  I  a  Catholic,  I  should  perhaps  consider 
that  in  lapsing  from  Rome  we  fell  like  Luci*- 
fer,  and  that  our  daring  rebellion  only  con^ 
duced  to  revder  Omnipotence  more  omni* 
potent. 

Long  previous  to  Luiher,  heresy  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  had  enrageii,  withoutalarm- 
ing,  its  divine  chieftain.  With  Moses  and 
Mahomet  ho  had  already  waged  a  successful 
war;  and  in  his  unrelenting  dominion,  where 
man  often  ceases  to  be  a  brother,  the  flame 
was  consecrated  as  an  act  of  faith,  assassi- 
nation inculcated  as  a  doctrine,  massacre 
honoured  with  a  panegyric,  and  the  expulsion 
of  a  whole  people  of  fellow-citizens  twice 
formed  a  Papal  triomph.  (t)  But  before  the 
sin  of  clamourous  Reformation,  the  abomina- 
tion of  silent  heresy  was  ns  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance; and  the  might  of  Rome  was  never 
more  evidenced  than  wheft  a  whole  nation 
had  emancipated  itself  from  its  influence.  To 
counteract  the  new  rebels,  even  the  Inquisi* 
tion  was  not  deemed  sufficient'^^that  merci* 
less  tribanai  where  they  search  for  the 
thoughts  of  men  by  the  tortore  which  annt- 

tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  by  rejecUngrrom  her 
bosom  the  most  ingenious  of  her  children,  enriched 
by  their  arts  the  looms  and  workshops  of  her  Pny 
testant  rival. 
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hilalesthem.  Even  this  Inquisilion  was  a 
power  which  seemed  not  omnipotent;  the 
Pope  dared  to  create  another  power  even 
greater  than  himself.  Modern  Rome  sent 
forth  her  flower  of  chivalry  in  '*  the  order  of 
Jesus."  The  soldier,  its  founder,  had  stamped 
his  military  character  on  these  novel  adven- 
turers. Ambition  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Rome,  was  the  genius  of  the  order.  They 
flew  at  the  signal  of  their  monarchical  gene- 
ral to  take  possession  of  all  countries.  They 
had  chiefs  of  legions  in  both  hemispheres— 
sentinels  at  all  posts.  Life  was  not  valued 
hy  its  first  enthusiasts,  but  their  successors 
were  masters  of  all  the  wisdom  which  pre- 
serves it.  But  the  atom  of  glory  still  worked 
through  the  system,  and  they  sacrificed  all 
private  interests  to  their  public  cause,  which 
terminated  at  Rome.  Politicians  in  the  ca- 
binets of  Europe,  they  were  sapping  the 
governments  which  they  themselves  were 
conducting.  Casuists  in  domestic  life,  their 
relaxed  morality  moulded  the  conscience  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  austere  or  the  licen- 
tious. Slaves  of  Rome,  every 'where  else 
rebels ;  arrogant  and  meek,  obdurate  and  in- 
dulgent, they  were  the  ornaments  of  society 
whose  happiness  was  incompatible  with  their 
secret  government.  The  character  of  this 
versatile  body  is  a  solecism  in  human  nature, 
•their  history  is  an  enigma  unsolved,  and 
their  dissolution  is  even  a  subject  of  scepti- 
cal inquiry. 

These  were  the  men  who,  during  the 
reigns  of  our  early  Protestant  sovereigns, 
were  attempting  by  all  means,  and  in  all 
<X)untries,  the  subjugation  to  the  Roman  yoke 
of  this  solitary  and  rebellious  Island  of  Eng- 
land. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Jesuits,  from  their  conduct  under  Elizabeth 
and  James,  were  a  proscribed  race  by  the  law 
of  the  land;  nevertheless,  they  swarmed 
throughout  his  kingdom.  Disguised,  but  ac- 
tive, they  were  concealed  in  lay  dresses,  in 
the  recesses  of  [)rivale  houses,  and,  finally, 
were  busied  even  in  the  royal  palace.  Under 
these  circumstances,  amid  the  exultation  of  the 
Romanists,  and  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants, 
Charles  the  First  led  to  the  altar  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic princess,  and  on  Ihisalliance  were  most 
probably  founded  the  hopes  of  all  Romanists, 
that  the  great  result,  which  they  hitherto  had 
failed  in  bringing  out  by  force,  might  finally 
be  consummated  by  intrigue.  The  monarch 
could  not  have  been  unconscious  of  their  ex- 
pectations ;  but  his  tenderness  for  a  portion 


of  his  subjects,  then  numerous  and  valued, 
as  a  sovereign  would  influence  his  conduct 
in  the  cabinet,  and  at  times  his  feelings  as 
a  man.  Alieniately  to  keep  down  and  to 
protect  the  Romanist,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  lubour  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The  King's 
conscientious  profession  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  strength  of  his  character,  were  thu  best 
guarantees  against  the  kingdom  of  England 
sinking  once  more  beneath  the  Genius  of  thi 
Papacy. 

CHAPTER  VHL 

Charles  ascends  theThrone.— The  first  Parlfament, 
—Arrival  of  the  Queen.— Secret  History  of  the 
King's  first  Ministers.— Buckicgham.—WUliamt. 
—Laud. 

Thb  youthful  Charles  ascended  the  English 
throne  with  all  the  prodigal  hopes  of  sove- 
reignty. At  this  moment,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  age,  and  with  his  own  sanguine  temper, 
the  King  was  not,  perhaps,  the  least  happy 
man  in  his  dominions.  A  daughter  ofFra  ce, 
in  the  bloom  of  sixteen,  was  his  bride;  his 
Favourite's  quarrel  with  Spain  had  fallen  in 
with  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  threatened  Spanish  treaties  had 
obtained,  even  for  Buckingham,  a  few  months' 
popularity. 

The  nation  had  long  wantoned  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  peace.  England  stood  the  envy  of 
the  Continental  powers.  When  we  turn  to 
the  French  Me/cure,  which  may  be  often 
considered  as  an  official  slate  paper,  and  al- 
ways as  a  useful  commentary  on  the  tiroes, 
we  discover  that  our  country  was  the  only 
kingdom  in  Europe  untroubled  by  foreign  or 
intestine  war ;  an  asylum  to  which  many  had 
flown,  to  pursue  their  industrious  trades,  and 
where  shortly  after  they  sought  a  royal  pa- 
tronage for  the  more  delightful  arts.  The 
political  walchword  **  Grievances"  from  the 
lips  of  party  leaders  had  not  yet  been  multi- 
plied by  the  echoes  of  the  populace;  the  un- 
defined terms  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  privileges  of  theCommons,  had  yet  been 
only  touched  on  by  the  scholastic  fancies  of 
James,  and  not  expres^-ly  insisted  on  by  the 
Parliament  itself ;  politics  had  not  yet  been 
artfully  grafted  on  religion;  and  the  super- 
natural doctrines,  which  implied  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  will  ol  Heaven,  and  InuUed 
theology  as  a  sys:cm  of  the  schools,  had  not 
yet  been  mixed  with  privy  loans  and  subsi- 
dies. All  these  were  see.ls  of  evil  which 
were  lying  in  the  soil.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  ihe  affairs  of  a  people  may  look  better 
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in  perspectiye  than  the  interior  view  may 
justify. 

A  new  era*  however,  was  about  to  be 
opened  by  an  enterprise  of  a  hardier  nature 
than  the  nation  had  long  been  accustomed 
to,  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  watchful 
over  the  first  .great  act  of  the  spirited  young 
Prince. 

Charles  the  First,  on  his  accession,  was 
desirous  of  changing  his  style  to  that  otUie 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  legal  or  civil 
acts,  as  well  as  in  acts  of  stale.  This  com- 
prehensive style  was  probably  suggested  by 
a  design  of  amalgamating  the  diversified 
portions  of  his  dominions,  of  giving  cohe- 
rence and  unity  where  the  jealousies  of  three 
distinct  races  had  often  carried  their  rival 
feuds.  This  design  anticipated  the  ^^  Unions" 
of  happier  days  ;  but  it  was  so  little  compre- 
hended at  the  time,  that  when  the  King  in- 
timated his  design  to  his  judges,  the  sages  of 
the  law  agreed,  after  consultation,  that  this 
change  of  the  regal  title  could  notbeeiTectod, 
and  the  two  Houses,  with  equal  wisdom,  de- 
livered the  same  judgment.  (1) 

The  King's  earliest  act  was  to  assemble  the 
^reat  national  Council.  Awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  Charles,  not  without  expres- 
sions of  impatience,  delayed  for  a  very  limit- 
ed ;ime  the  meeting  of  the  Houses. 

Charles,  attended  by  his  Court,  sojourned 
zi  Canterbury.  He  went  for  some  days  to 
Dover,  to  direct  the  accommodations  for  the 
Queen— and  then  returned  to  Canterbury, 
that  the  Queen  on  landing  might  have  time 
to  recover  from  the  voyage  before  their  first 
meeting.  The  ordnance  from  the  French 
eoast  proclaimed  the  Queen's  departure,  and, 
after  a  stormy  passage,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, she  stepped  '^  out  of  her  boat  on  shore 
by  an  artificial  bridge,  framed  for  that  use 
only.  Master  Tirwhit  brought  the  news  of  her 
arrival  within  half  an  hour  and  six  minutes" 
to  the  King  at  Canterbury.  The  messenger 
of  niyal  love  had  wings  swifier  in  flight  than 
oar  jockeys  can  calculate. 

The  King  and  his  Court  arrived  at  Dover 
Castle  at  ten  in  the  morning ;  and,  though  at 
that  moment  unprepared  to  meet  the  impa- 
tient bridegroom,  Henrietta  flew  from  her 
apartment  to  receive  him.  Kneeling  at  his 
feet,  with  all  her  spontaneous  grace  and  na  - 

(I)  James  took  the  UUe  of  King  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  second  year  or  his  reign;  but  Mr.  Hallam  ob- 
serves, that  *Mt  was  not  long  aiierwards  abandon- 
ed." The  very  change  of  name  to  Great  Britain  was 
objected  U>;— one  of  those  hard  and  minute  acts.of 
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tive  vivacity,  she  kissed  his  hand ;  the  King, 
bending  over  her,  wrapt  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.  This  royal 
and  youthful  pair,  unlike  others  of  ihfir 
rank,  met  with  the  eagerness  of  lovers,  and 
the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  those  of 
devotion.  ^^  Sire^je  suis  venue  en  ee  pais  de 
votre  Majesty  pour  itre  u$ie  et  commandSe 
de  vous.*^  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
motions  were  quick  and  volatile.  It  had  been 
rumoured  that  she  was  short  in  stature,  but 
she  reached  to  the  King's  shoulders.  Charles 
cast  his  eyes  down  to  her  feet ;  anticipating 
his  thoughts,  Henrietta,  playfully  showing 
them,  declare  1  that  '^  she  stood  upon  her 
own  feet,  for  thus  high  I  am,  neither  higher 
nor  lower."  After  an  hour's  conversation  in 
privacy,  they  proceeded  to  Canterb  ry,  and 
on  Uarham  Downs  the  Queen  found  a  num- 
ber of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  wailing  her  ar- 
rival. Descending  from  her  carriage,  they 
were  presented  to  Henrietta  in  this  rural 
levee  by  the  King.  Henrietta  took  her  dinner 
surrounded  by  the  Court.  The  King  per- 
formed the  offlce  of  her  carver,  in  cutting  up 
a  pheasant  and  some  venison. 

By  the  side  of  the  Queen  stood  her  ghostly 
confessor,  solemnly  remin>iing  her  that  this 
was  the  eve  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  to 
be  fasted,  exhorting  her  Majesty  to  set  no 
scandalous  example  on  her  first  arriv&i.  But 
Charles  and  his  Court  were  now  to  be  gained 
over  as  much  as  John  the  Baptist.  Henrietta 
afifecled  to  eat  very  heartily  of  ihe  forbidden 
meat,  which  gave  great  comfort,  it  seems,  to 
several  of  her  heretical  subjects.  She  carried 
her  dissimulation  so  far,  that,  being  asked 
whether  she  could  abide  a  Huguenot,  she  re- 
plied, **  Why  not?  Was  not  my  father  one?" 
in  all  this  conduct  Henrietta  was  acting  a 
part  the  most  distressing  to  her  feelings. 
Her  ready  smiles,  the  graceful  wave  of  her 
hand,  the  many  '*  good  signs  of  hope,"  as 
are  mentioned  in  a  manuscript  letter,  in- 
duced some  of  the  English  to  conclude  that 
their  Queen  would  bee  um*  one  if)  em^ieWes, 
Even  the  grave  Sir  Symonds  D'Kwps,  the  pu- 
ritanic antiquary,  struck  by  her  d^ortm  -nt 
to  her  women,  and  her  looks  to  her  servants 
**  which  were  so  sweet  and  humble,  ciiuld 
not  abstain  from  deop-felched  sighs,  lo  con- 
sider that  she  wanted  the  knowleJ^'v^  i>i  tr  .e 

jealousy  in  ttie  Commons  whicb  deli-htcd  to 
Ihwarl  the  flrst  Stuart,  and  made  James  ttirealeii  to 
live  alternately  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and  keep  ids 
Court  at  York. 
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mligion  ;*  a  circumstance,  however,  that 
Henrietta  would  have  as  zealously  regretted 
hi  Sir  Symonds  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
this  viyacious  French  lady,  at  her  first  mo- 
ments, resolred  that  all  England  should  fall 
in  love  with  her ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  at 
Whitehall,  she  di:5pensed  "  a  frown,"  as  an 
alarmed  courtier  writes,  which  indicated  that 
her  **  pleasing  countenance"  was  capable  of 
expressing  '*  a  spirit  and  vigour'*  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer,  seems  to  have 
connected  itself  with  a  terror  of  Papistry  I 
The  Queen  at  dinner,  feeling  inconvenienced 
by  the  heat  and  the  company,  "  drove  us  all 
oat  of  the  chamber.  I  suppose  none  but  a 
Queen  could  have  cast  such  a  scow!."  Nature 
bad  formed  Henrietta  io  be  charming  and 
haughty  ;  a  volatile  vivacious  woman,  who 
sometimes  remembered  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  his  new  Parliament  Charles  discovered 
a  more  sullen  bride,  and  Che  youthful  Mon- 
arch, warm  with  hope  and  glory,  with  all  the 
hnpaiienee  of  a  lover,  was  ungraciously  re- 
pulsed even  in  the  first  favours. 

Charles,  in  his  anxiety  (o  assemble  Parlia- 
ment, had  proposed  to  summon  the  body 
which  had  last  met.  The  Lord-Keeper,  Wil- 
liams, reminded  the  King,  that  the  late  Par- 
liament had  naturally  expired  with  him  who 
had  called  it  in  his  own  name.  Charles  then 
commanded  that  wriis  should  be  issued 
"  without  the  loss  of  a  day."  The  Lord- 
Keeper  observed,  that  it  had  been  usual  to  take 
certain  precautionary  measures  to  allow  the 
King's  trustiest  friends  "  to  deal  with  the 
countios,  cities,  and  boroughs  where  they 
were  known,  to  procure  a  promise  for  ihoir 
elections."  The  King  refused  the  counsel, 
and  Buckingham  opposed  Williams.  With 
the  generous  earnestness  of  his  age,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  throw  himself  unreservedly 
into  the  arms  of  his  Parliament,  looking  to 
no  other  parly  to  maintain  a  war  of  their 
own,  than  the  Parliament  itself. 

Amid  the  pomp  of  the  regal  office,  and  in 
the  view  of  the  French  nobility  who  had  ac- 
companied his  Queen, Charles  studiously  dig- 
nified his  first  meeting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  his  people  by  the  peculiar  solemnity 
of  its  ceremonial.  As  yet  uncrowned,  on  this 
day,  the  first  on  which  he  addressed  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  Charles  wore  his  crown,  and 
vailed  it  at  the  opening  and  at  the^Iose  of 
his  speech »  a  circumstance  to  which  the  Par- 
liament had  not  been  accustomed.  Still  more 
to  solemnise  this  meeting,  the  King  would 


not  enter  into  business  (ill  they  had  united 
in  prayer ;  commanding  the  doors  to  be  closed, 
and  a  bishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  unexpected  order  is  said  to 
have  disconcerted  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords, 
of  whom  the  less  rigid  knelt,  and  the  mode- 
rate stood ;  one  startled  Papist  did  nothing 
but  cross  himself. 

The  King  addressed  both  the  Houses  with 
an  earnestness  of  manner  and  a  plainness  of 
style  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ora- 
torical elocutiori  of  the  late  monarch,  and  with 
the  solemn  honours  by  which  Charles  had,  as 
it  were,  recognised  their  dignity  and  their 
authority. 

The  speech  may  be  found  in  Rushworth— 
the  friendly  tone  must  be  shown  here  : 

**  I  hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you 
were  pleased  to  employ  me  to  advise  my  fa- 
ther to  break  off  the  treaties  (with  Spain).  I 
came  into  this  business  willingly  and  freely, 
like  a  young  man,  and  consequently  rashly; 
but  it  was  by  your  interest,  your  engage^ 
ment.  I  pray  you  remember  that  this  being 
my  first  action,  and  begun  by  your  advice 
and  entreaty y  what  a  great  dishonour  it  were 
to  you,  axid  me,  that  it  shonid  fail  for  that 
assistance  you  are  able  to  give  me." 

It  cannot  be  alleged  against  Charles  the 
First  that  he  preceded  the  Parliament  in  the 
war  of  words,  or  in  those  slights  and  inso- 
lences which  laid  the  seeds  of  civil  war.  But 
the  simplicity  of  his  stylo,  the  friendliness  of 
his  demeanour,  the  modest  allusion  to  his 
own  youth,  and  the  gentle  imagination  that 
this  war  had  been  entered  into  by  their 
desire,  excited  no  sympathy.  They  voted 
not  a  seventh  part  of  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. 

Unquestionably  this  first  reception  which 
the  King  met  with  from  Parliament  was.  by 
him,  altogether  unexpected.  Thus  early  his 
first  Parliamentary  distresses  opened  on  hnn. 
His  ardent  and  impatient  hopes  were  baffled, 
the  season  for  action  had  advanced ;  that  fro  - 
quent  affliction  of  the  limes,  a  pestilence,  was 
raging  in  the  metropolis ;  most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  flying  from  their  station  :  few  re- 
mained but  a  party  which  was,  as  it  seemed, 
that  wormwood  from  which  his  servants  in 
office  could  never  extract  the  bitterness.  To 
keep  them  together  with  death  hovering  about 
them,  when,  as  one  of  the  speakers  emphati- 
cally exclaimed,  *'  while  they  were  now 
speaking  the  bell  was  tolling  every  minute," 
was  deemed  a  cruel  manoeuvre  to  hasten  their 
supplies,  and  to  break  up  the  Parliament  was 
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the  ruin  of  the  Sovereign's  hopes,  his  honour, 
and  his  power. 

There  was  also  a  fatal  discord  among  the 
King's  intimate  counsellors.  The  secret  his- 
tory of  the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  and  Buck- 
ingham and  Laud,  would  show  a  chain  of 
cabinet  intrigues,  whose  links  are  more  per- 
ceptible to  us  than  they  were  probably  to  the 
parlies  themselves. 

Of  these  eminent  political  rivals,  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Williams— then  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York— was  the 
master  genius.  As  a  Si:holar  he  partook,  in 
common  with  many  of  that  learned  age,  of 
that  prodigal  erudition  which  delights  in  in- 
exhaustible quotations  from  writers  whom 
we  now  deem  obscure— but  whose  aptitude 
or  felicity  startle  us,  while  we  are  reminded, 
that  what  lies  forgotten  may  be  as  valuable 
as  that  which  is  remembered.  But  the  native 
faculties  of  Williams  excelled  his  acquired 
powers.  His  scinlillant  wit,  his  acute  discri- 
mination, his  vigorous  eloquence,  come  vi- 
tiated to  our  taste,  by  the  quainlness  or  the 
pedantry  of  the  prevalent  style;  his  great 
powers  seem  encumbered  by  their  worthless 
ornaments,  but  this  ecclesiastical Lord-Keeper 
had  far  advanced  beyond  his  age  in  ihe  wide 
comprehension  of  his  mind.  His  practised 
touch  opened  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his  com- 
manding spirit  appeared  as  much  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  life  as  in  the  might  of  his 
genius. 

As  It  statesman,  his  quick  apprehension 
acted  like  inspiration;  his  sagacity  struck 
with  the  force  of  prediction  ;  but  his  restless 
ambition,  though  capable  of  more  noble  de- 
signs, and  even  of  more  generous  feelings, 
had  syslematised  intrigue;  and  what  he  could 
not  obtain  by  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  would 
drcumvent  by  servility  and  cunning.  A 
gieat  politician,  but  as  subUe  a  Machiavellian, 
he  maintained  a  whole  establishment  of  the 
^juggling  fiends"  of  espionage,  and  a  long 
Une  of  secret  communication  made  him  the 
eeatre  of  every  political  movement.  It  was 
a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  one  could  be  a 
slatesman  without  a  greal  deal  of  money,  and 
he  once  confessed  that  from  his  studies  of  di* 
vintty  he  had  gleaned  another  principle,  licet 
nCf  aiiero  peecatOy  to  make  the  sins  of  others 
useful.  As  he  was  not  scrupulous  in  his 
innnii.  among  other  extraordinary  methods 
of  gaining  men  for  a  temporary  purpose,  he 
exeicised  a  peculiar  faculty,  which,  if  it  de- 
SMve  a  BUfflttt  we  may  call  political  imagina*- 
lieiu    C^lafeiidoii  telle  as,  tkai  en  any  pavii- 
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cular  occasion  he  could  invent  entire  scenes 
and  lengthened  conversations,  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  persons,  all  which  had  ne^er 
occurred.  Such  artful  fictions  had  all  the 
force  and  nature  of  truth.  These  apparent 
confidential  disclosures  made  the  stubborn 
credulous ;  and  the  irresolute  firm. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Favourite  in 
Spain,  the  Lord -Keeper  had  practised  on  the 
fears,  and  perhaps  on  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged 
monarch.  We  discover  papers  slipped  by 
sleight  of  hand  into  that  lion's  mouth  for 
state-accusations— the  pocket  of  the  King,— 
midnight  interviews^ad dresses  ab  Ignoto-^ 
mysterious  suggestions,— by  which  our  wily 
politician  at  length  possessed  himself  of  the 
royal  confidence,  and  had  so  effectually  un- 
dermined his  patron  Buckingham,  that  had 
James  not  died  at  the  critical  moment,  the  fall 
of  the  great  Favourite  had  certainly  been  re» 
solved.  With  the  most  refined  duplicity,  this 
Episcopal  Lord-Keeper  was  conducting  two 
opposite  systems.  He  was  combining  witih 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the  Spanish  interest, 
at  the  moment  the  faithless  confidant  was 
warning  his  absent  patron  of  'Ungrateful 
devils  at  home."  Williams  displayed  tjie 
ambi-dextrous  felicity  of  one  who  pursues 
his  certain  end  by  uncertain  means.  Master 
of  himself  on  all  occasions,  he  would  show 
himself  in  all  forms;  and  versatility  with  him* 
seemed  no  change  in  the  unity  of  his  de- 
signs. 

But  these  sabterranean  workers  are  fre- 
quently countermined,  and  are  often  taken  by 
surprise  as  they  grapple  together  in  darkness* 
The  mysterious  conduct  of  the  Lord-Keeper 
could  not  entirely  hide  itself  from  the  jealov» 
eyes  of  the  Duke,  who  once  avowed  to  Lord 
Bacon,  as  his  settled  principle,  that  '^  the  man 
who  would  not  live  by  his  smile  should  perish 
by  his  frown."  On  his  return  from  Spain, 
Buckingham  found  that  Williams  was  nm^ 
ning  a  course  opposite  to  his.  The  Lord- 
Keeper  was  neglected;  their  intercourse  wae 
neither  friendly  nor  frequent;  his  counseb 
were  no  longer  required,  and,  though  he  re- 
mained in  office,  he  was  in  fact  discarded* 

When  the  Parliament  met,  the  practices  of 
the  Lord-Keeper  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  insured 
him  a  strong  party*  This  party  was  an  awfiil 
engine,  which  his  potent  hand  might  wi^ 
at  a  ycret  touch.  The  Lord-Keeper,  oib- 
sening  the  rising  faction  which  had  thieat* 
ened  to  eall  hin  to  aeoouat,  in  the  veiy  pre- 
sence of  theUnf ,  on  the  Ural  day  he  driiWr- 
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ed  his  official  speech, —soon  tarned  round. 
He  knew  the  lawyers  were  more  particalarly 
vehement  against  a  churchman  holding  the 
seals,  which  they  deemed  lo  be  the  privilege 
of  Uieir  brotherhood.  Williams,  conscious 
that  he  himself  was  one  of  ^'the  fatted 
calves"  for  sacrifice,  directed  the  storm  from 
bursting  on  his  own  head.  By  his  reluctant 
Confession  it  appears  that  he  had  held  a  se- 
cret intercourse  with  some  of  that  party  whom 
the  courtiers  called  '^  the  chief  tribunes  of  the' 
Parliament."  He  urged  them  to  look  about 
for  nobler  game,  ^'  fitter  for  such  hunters 
than  a  silly  priest."  The  suggestion  was  not 
whispered  to  the  deaf  or  the  dumb.  The 
hunters  soon  chased  the  Duke,  and  in  the  re- 
action the  Duke  chased  the  Lord-Keeper. 

Intriguers  usually  drink  out  of  the  same 
poisoned  chalice.  The  betrayer  of  his  patron, 
in  his  turn,  was  betrayed  by  him  whom  he  had 
patronised.  This  person  was  the  famous 
Laud ;  he  for  whom  Williams  had  procured 
his  first  rochet,  and  who  then  declared  that 
**•  his  life  would  be  too  short  to  requite  that 
^goodness."  This  new  Bishop,  ere  his  linen 
robe  had  hardly  fallen  into  its  folds,  within 
eighteen  months  of  his  gratitude,— so  short 
is  its  term  in  politics  1— observing  that  his 
patron  was  incurring  the  anger  of  Bucking- 
ham, avoided  the  falling  greatness ;  while  in 
that  fall  he  meditated,  night  and  day,  on  his 
own  rise.    If  the  worldly  passions  of  a  mere 

(I)  Certainly  Land  had  *'an  alacrity"  at  dream- 
ing; but  at  that  day,  which,  in  the  annate  of  human 
nature,  is  not  tery  distant  fruiD  our  own  times, 
dreams— omens—apparitions,  and  a  long  train  of 
vanished  8uper«UUons,  were  chronicled  in  diaries. 
I  shall  leave  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader  those 
relaUng  to  his  rival,  the  Lord-Keeper,  Williams. 
Such  dreams,  combining  politics  and  fancy,  form 
a  very  entertaining  mode  of  writing  secret  history. 

"  leas .  October  s,  Friday  .—I  was  with  my  Lord- 
Keeper,  to  whom  I  found  some  had  done  me  some 
Tery  ill  offices.  And  he  was  very  Jealous  of  L.  B.'s 
(Lord  Buckingham's)  favour. 

"December  U,  Sunday  night.^I  did  dream  that 
the  Lord- Keeper  was  dead;  that  1  passed  by  one  of 
his  men  that  was  about  a  monument  for  him ;  that 
1  heard  him  say,  his  lower  lip  was  infinitely  swelled 
and  fallen,  and  he  rotten  already.  This  dream  did 
trouble  me. 

**  December  15.— On  Monday  morning  I  went 
about  business  to  my  Lord  Dulie  of  Buckingham. 
We  had  speech  in  the  shield  gallery  at  Whitehall. 
There  I  found  that  the  Lord-Keeper  had  strangely 
forgotten  himself  to  him ;  and  I  think  was  dead  in 
tds  affections. 

"December  87,  St.  John's  Day  .—I  was  with  my 
lord  of  Buckingham.  1  found  that  all  w«nt  not 
right  with  the  Lord-Keeper,  etc. 

'*  January  25.— It  was  Sunday.  I  was  alonp,  and 
languishing  with  I  know  not  what  sadness.   I  was 


laic  can  work  among  charchmen  at  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  a  peaceable  mitre,  they  rise 
with  redoubled  violence  when  churchmen  are 
ministers  of  state,  and  ascend  to  preeminence 
in  power  by  the  dislodging  of  a  rival.  In  this 
particular  instance  these  passions  so  strongly 
affected  the  busy  brain  of  Laud,  that  they 
painted  their  scenes  in  his  very  dreams. 
These  he  has  superstitiously  chronicled ;  they 
were  the  terrors  and  the  jealousies,  the  hopes 
and  the  pleasantness,  of  his  political  day.  (1) 

At  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign,  the 
Lord-Keeper,  ere  he  sunk  on  the  arena,  would 
wrestle  with  his  mightier  rival,  the  Duke. 
The  young  King  was  unhappily  placed  amidst 
the  struggle,  and  had  to  choose  between  the 
cold  policy  of  an  artful  statesman,  whom  his 
Father's  wisdom  had  sanctioned,  and  the 
warmer  influence  of  affection  for  the  compa- 
nion of  his  youth,  and  one  on  whom  his  hope 
now  rested,  as  the  hero  and  administrator  of 
his  glory. 

When  Charles  found  that  the  inexorable 
Parliament  would  offer  but  scanty  supplies, 
and  that  the  contagion  at  London  was  spread- 
ing, he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  To  dissolve 
them  was  to  leave  himself  amidst  his  utmost 
wants.  Buckingham  proposed  to  adjourn  to 
Oxford ;  but  was  immediately  opposed  by  the 
Lord-Keeper,  who  advised  the  prorogation. 
**  It  was  not,"  he  said,  ^'  a  change  of  place, 
but  a  change  of  time,  to  which  the  King  might 

much  concerned  at  the  envy  and  undeserredhatred 
borne  to  me  by  the  Lord  Keeper. 

"February  48,  Wednesday .— My  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham  told  me  of  the  reconciliation  and  sub- 
mission of  my  Lord-Keeper;  and  that  it  was  con- 
fessed unto  him  that  his  favour  unto  me  was  a  chier 
cause,  invidia  quo  tendisPeic,  Ai  UU  de  novo  fOB^ 
duspepigil, 

*'March47.— Lord  Keeper  his  complimenting  with 
me." 

Three  years  after,  his  political  dreams  ofWllliama 
followed  fast  on  one  another. 

**January43,  Saiurda>.— The  Bishop  of  Lincola 
desired  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, etc. 

''  January  i  I ,  Sunday  .—Towards  mdmlng  1  dream- 
ed that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came,  I  know  not 
whither,  with  iron  chains.  But,  reluming,  loosed 
from  them,  leaped  on  horseback,  went  away,  neither 
could  I  overtake  him." 

However  Laud  did  overtake  Williams  some  years 
after,  and  kept  him  in  the  Tower  for  three  long 
years. 

March  S7.~A  certain  person  appeared  to  him  who- 
was  dead,  and,  '*  whispering  in  my  ear.  told  me 
that  I  was  the  cause  why  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
not  again  admitted  into  favour  and  to  court." 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  some  of  thrse 
strange  dreams  were  an  allegorical  representatioo 
of  his  own  slate  of  mind  and  circumstances,  which. 


OF  CHARLES 
look  for  a  faronrable  change ;  six  months 
hence  might  alter  the  spirit  of  the  Commons." 
The  Duke,  casting  an  angry  glance  on  his  op- 
ponent, impatiently  cried  out,  that  ^*  Public 
necessity  nnust  guide  us  more  than  one  man's 
jealousy  1"  On  this  the  Lord -Keeper  prayed 
the  Ring  for  a  private  audience,  which  was 
granted.^  In  this  interview,  Williams  in- 
formed his  Majesty  that  the  Lord-Duke  had 
enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  bring  the  Duke  on  the 
stage.  '^  Let  this  malady,  or  malice,  call  it 
which  you  wilF,  sleep  till  after  Christmas. 
There  is  no  time  lost  in  whetting  the  scythe 
.  well.  At  that  time  I  hope  to  give  such  an 
account,  by  managing  the  chief  slieklert, 
that  they  shall  abate  their  bitterness  against 
your  great  servant,  and  your  Councils  shall 
be  peaceable/* 

The  King  was  startled.  This  was  probably 
the  first  moment  that  he  learnt  that  a  faction 
was  formed  against  his  minister  and  his 
friend.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  con- 
ceal all  this  from  Buckingham  ?" 

"  Good  Lord,  Sir  I"  was  the  reply,  *'  fain 
would  I  begin  at  (hat  end,  but  he  will  not 
treat  me  with  moderation." 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Lord-Keeper  was 
now  staking  all  his  winnings  on  a  single  card, 
in  a  desperate  game  of  political  intrigue.  He 
had  succeeded  in  alarming  the  father,  and 
now  he  hoped  to  lure  the  son  into  his  tute- 
lage. He  failed  with  Charles,  whose  affec- 
tions were  too  real  to  be  shaken,  and  whose 
fears  were  not  less  genuine  of  trusting  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  intriguer.  The 
Parliament,  therefore,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Buckingham,  assembled  at  Oxford. 

Charles  now  expressed  his  disappointment 
at  their  ineffectual  grant.  Still  no  echo  of 
sympathy  responded  in  the  House!  And 
DOW  they  asserted  in  a  vain  and  quibbling 
manner,  that  *^  this  Parliament  was  not 
bound  by  another  Parliament,"  and,  with  a 
cruel  mockery,  suggested  that  ^^  the  King 
should  help  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  with 
his  own  money."  The  King  in  vain  pressed 
for  dispatch  of  business,  lest  the  season 
should  be  lost  for  the  navy;  observing  that, 
*^  it  was  the  first  request  that  he  had  ever 
made  to  them."  The  words  "  first  request" 
had  an  instant  effect  on  some  few ;  but  his 
*'  poor  Commons"  offer  their  "  dear  and 
dread  Sovereign"  only  protestations  of  duty, 
alarms  of  Popery,  and  petitions  on  grievances, 

he  wished  to  eonceal  by  this  cryptieal  mode  of 
writing. 
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a  term  which  Coke  acknowledged  to  1)0  pre* 
mature  at  so  early  a  period  of  this  reign. 
There  were  a  few  whose  hearts  had  still  a 
pulse  to  vibrate  for  a  young  Prince  perplexed 
by  a  war  which  themselves  had  instigated, 
and  which,  by  having  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  in  Europe,  had  involved  his 
own  and  the  national  honour  in  the  awful 
issue.  But  <'  the  chief  sticklers,"  as  the  Lord- 
Keeper  had  called  the  rising  opposition,  and 
which  afterwards  he  designated  by  a  variety 
of  denominations,  as  "  the  stirring  men,"— 
and  **•  the  dangerous  persons  of  the  House 
of  Commons,"— and  '^  those  disaffected  per- 
sons who  appeared  so  opposite  to  the  royal 
ends"— these  chief  sticklers,  when  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  the  times  was  urged,  reject- 
ed Necessity  as  a  dangerous  counsellor,  who 
would  be  always  furnishing  arguments  for 
supplies.  '^  If  the  King  were  in  danger  and 
necessity,  let  them  answer  for  it  who  have 
put  both  King  and  kingdom  into  this  peril.'' 
This  oblique  stroke,  which  aimed  at  the  fa- 
vourite, Charles  resented,  declaring  his  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  by  which  the  Duke  had  in- 
curred their  dislike,  he  whom,  not  lon^ 
since,  they  had  spoken  of  with  the  language 
of  idolatry.  The  King,  in  despair,  dissolved 
this  uncompliant  Parliament. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  feelings  of  Charles 
at  this  moment,  we  must  adopt  them,  in  assi- 
milating ourselves  to  him  and  to  his  situa- 
tion. The  writers  of  history  are  too  apt  to 
invest  their  personages  with  all  the  know- 
ledge, and  make  them  influenced  by  all  the 
views,  which  time  unrolls  in  that  vast 
commentary,  which  can  only  be  opened  for 
their  posterity.  It  would  not  be  difOcult  to 
account  for  the  opposition  to  Government 
which  had  partly  shown  itself  under  James, 
but  which  started  up  so  unexpectedly  in  the 
new  reign,  when  Charles  felt  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  Parliament. 

Although  the  Lord-Keeper  had  failed  in  the 
hardy  attempt  locarry  away  the  royal  favour, 
he  had  left  behind  him  all  theawfulness  of  a 
predictor.  All  things  had  occurred  in  the 
Oxford  Parliament  as  he  had  anticipated.  But 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  was  no  conso* 
lation  for  the  loss  of  his  power.  Williams 
summoned  up  his  strength.  One  great  last 
stroke  seemed  reserved.  If  he  could  not 
govern  his  royal  master,  might  he  not  con- 
duct the  favourite  by  his  hopes  and  his 
fears? 

While  the  King  and  the  Duke,  disconcert* 
ed,  were  deciding  on  a  dissolution  of  ParUa- 
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ment,  at  this  Veiy  moment  the  Lord-Keeper, 
with  all  the  devotion  of  ancient  friendship, 
though  unsent  for,  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  Duke. 

The  creature  of  his  farour  addressed  his 
old  patron.    ^^  Your  Grace  made  me,  and  I 
must  and  will  serve  you,  though  you  are  one 
who  will  destroy  that  which  you  made.    I 
am  as  earnest  as  any  friend  your  Grace  hath, 
to  save  you  from  perishing.  You  brought  the 
two  Houses  hither)    my   lord,  against   my 
counsel,  and  my  suspicion  is  confirmed  that 
your  Grace  would  suffer  from  it.  What's  now 
to  be  done,  but  wind  up  a  session  quickly? 
Let  the  members  be  promised  that  they  shall 
meet  again  after  Christmas.    Requite  their 
injuries  done  to  you  wiih  benefits,  and  not 
revenge;  forno  man  who  is  wise  will  show 
hiaiself  angry  with   the  people  of  England. 
Fear  them  not  when  they  meet  again  in  the 
same  body.    I  will  instigate  their  ill  affec- 
tions ;  if  they  proceed,  trust  me  with  your 
cause ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  ( will  lay  my  life  upon  it  to  preserve 
you  from  the  least  dishonour." 
0    The  haughty  Buckingham  felt  the  insult  of 
equality  of  power,  and  was  indignant  at  the 
proffered  protection  of  the  polilical  vassal, 
who  had  once  professed  "  to  love  and  hale  as 
the  Duke  loved  and  hated,"  and  who,  in  his 
letters,  which  I  have  seen,  advising  Bucking- 
ham to  accept  a  place  by  which  he  would  bo 
always  nearer  the  King,  used  this  emphatic 
style  : — "  In  your  young,  your  middle,  your 
decreasing  age,  be  upon  earth,  as  yonr  piety 
will  one  day  make  you  in  Heaven,  an  over- 
lasting  favourite !"    Thus  had   spoken   the 
sycophant.    At  the  present  moment  the  Duke 
started  at  the  winding  serpent  which  had  once 
licked  the  dust,   but  which  he  now  viewed 
climbing  amid  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
forbidden  tree. 

Buckingham  sent  forth  a  mingled  glance 
of  anger  and  contempt  on  Williams.  ''  I 
will  look  whom  I  trust  to,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  and  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  a 
menacing  countenance. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  this  master-stroke  to 
inveigle  the  favourite  into  his  net,  the  wily 
politician  would  have  entangled  the  noble 
victim,  either  for  his  destruction  or  his  sub- 
serviency, as  his  own  superior  genius 
willed. 

This  political  game  for  place  and  power 
was  not  played  ill  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
although  his  lordship  lost  his  slake. 
The  Lord<-Keeper  perceiTed  thai  his  real 


power  depended  on  its  exercise  in  the  House  t 
and  that  an  opposition,  presuming  to  act  on 
popular  principles,  was  the  only  means  to 
balance  the  preponderating  influence  oi  the 
favourite,  and  to  awe  and  over^adow  the 
Court.    He  therefore  studied  to  flatter  tho 
Parliament,  and  at  that  moment  he  saw  no 
danger  in  running  all  lengths  with  their  ac- 
celerating pace ;  he  had  provided  for  them  the 
State  victim,  whose  head  would  save  his  own. 
He  now  afTecled  the  highest  reverence  for 
Parliament;  he  en  treated  Charles  not  to  break 
with  them,  that  it  might  not  disseminate  un- 
kindness  through   all  the  counties  of   his 
realm.    He  told  the  King,  ^'  the  love  of  the 
people  is  the  palladium  of  your  crown.  Con- 
tinue this  assenibiy  to  another  session,  and 
expect  alteration  for  the  belter.    If  you  do 
not  do  so,  the  next  swarm  will  come  out  of 
the  same  hive."    Such  was   the  patriotism 
and  sagacity  of  the  Lord -Keeper!     Fenelon 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  with  more 
political  wisdom  to  his  Telcmachus ;    but  so 
ambiguous  is  the  character  of  the  mere  poli- 
tician, that  we  must  suspect  the  Lord-Keeper 
to  have  been  a  patriot  out  of  pique,  and  wise 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition.    Wo  do  not 
discover  him  the  same  under  James  as  he 
was  under  Charles.    Not  further  back  than 
three  years,  our  Lord  -Keeper  did  not  profess 
this  reverence  for  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
this  earnestness  to  prolong  their  sessions. 
Then    the  party  with  whom  he  now  sided 
were  alluded  to  as  '*  the  spiders  which  infest 
that  noble  House  of  Commons,  who  convert 
the  honey  of  his  Majesty's  letter  into  poisoa 
to  feed  upon."    He  then  deemed  their  privi- 
leges to  be  only  favours  of  former  kings, 
and  not  their  inheritance,  or  Iheir  birthright. 
Where  were  the  Commons  before  Henry  the 
First  gave  them  authority  to  meet  in  Parlia- 
ment? and  he  advises  that  the  King  should 
^'  breakup  this  Parliament  without  any  pro- 
rogation, that  the  kingdom  may  know  their 
undutifulness  and  obstinacy,"  and  proposes 
that  his  Majesty  should  ^'  supply  the  present 
wants  by  other  means;"  in  a  word,  that  the 
sovereign  should  make  himself  independent 
of  Parliament!     So  diametrically  opposite 
were   the  principles  adopted  by  Williams, 
that  the  chance  was  equal  on  which  side  of 
the  House  he  took  his  seat. 

The  Lord-Keeper,  in  his  dark  and  secret 
intercourse  with  the  heads  of  the  opposition, 
was  like  that  lover  who  stole  in  the  winter 
nights  to  his  mistress  till  at  length  his  foot- 
steps were  tracked  n  the  snow.  Buckingham 
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bad  detectod  and  reproached  the  iDsidiou» 
courtier,  who  could  no  longer  deny  that  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Pemhroke,  and 
others,  to  labour  the  redress  of  the  people's 
^e^ances,  and  concluded  that  ^\  he  was  now 
resolved  to  stand  on  his  own  legs." — "  If  that 
be  jour  resolution,  look  you  stand  fast!"  re- 
plied the  Duke,  and  they  parted. 

The  Lord-Keeper  now  found  it  necessary 
to  lay  before  Charles  an  account  of  ^'  my 
carriage  all  this  last  Parliament."  In  this 
paper,  he  artfully  declares  that  he  never  spake 
at  Oxford  with  any  of  "  the  stirring  men." 
These  were  they  whom  he  had  formerly  de- 
signated as  "  the  sticklers."  As  he  proceeds, 
however,  he  excepts  some.  This  paper  was 
graciously  received,  and  the  fate  of  the  Lord- 
Keeper  was  suspended.  Meanwhile,  as  poli- 
ticians in  distress,  like  frightened  mice,  will 
creep  into  new  corners,  th»"  Lord-Keeper  now 
turned  his  views  towards  the  Queen .  He  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  her,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bishops  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, by  fascinating  the  young  princess  with 
a  French  oration,  which  he  had  most  happily 
studied,  and  by  showing  himself  an  active 
patron  to  her  servants.  This  perfect  politi- 
cian had  anticipated  an  influence,  which  did 
not  yet  exist. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
sabdolous  Williams,  that,  during  the  Spa- 
nish match,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Spanish 
language,  and  under  his  eye  entertained  a 
Spaniard  to  translate  the  English  liturgy,  and, 
printing  a  limited  number,  presented  them 
to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Williams  must  have 
been  enabled  to  tast«  the  Spanish  humour  of 
Cervantes,  for  he  had  sufficient  time  allowed 
him,  during  the  Spanish  match,  to  study  his 
Don  Quixote.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
French  match,  the  political  bishop  dropped 
the  Spanish,  and  was  as  earnestly  conning 
his  French  task— which  he  appears,  however 
hastily  he  got  through  the  grammar,  and, 
however  unaccented  his  orthography,  to  have 
sufficiently  well  accomplished  by  the  smiles 
of  the  French  Princess.  This  perhaps  is  the 
only  instance  on.  record,  where  a  learned 
Bishop  learnt  two  languages-*to  cajole  a 
Queen,  and  possess  her  ear  by  whispering  in 
her  own  idiom. 

The  Lord-Keeper  was  doomed  to  fall,  but 
be  was  a  body  too  weighty  and  considerable 
to  be  precipitated  at  a  blow.  His  genius  re- 
buked even  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Bucking- 
ham; nor  was  tho  elected  counsellor  of  his 
iatbar,  whose  miad  seemed  wisdov,  and 
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whose  voice  seemed  prophecy*  lightly  reve*- 
renced  by  the  royal  son.  Charles  appear^ 
for  some  time  to  have  been  awed  by  the 
statesman,  whom  he  equally  feared  to  dis* 
grace  or  to  employ. 

The  intended  removal  of  the  Lord -Keeper 
threw  '^  the  Duke's  cabinet,'*  as  it  was  called, 
into  a  variety  of  dilemmas;  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  difficulty  of  framing  some 
decent  excuse  for  the  act.  They  proposed  his 
immediate  dismission,  on  the  plea  of  certain 
accusations,for  which  afterwards  they  were 
to  look  for  their  proofs  in  his  conversations 
and  his  letters,  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  occasionally  free  and  pungent.  This 
having  reached  the  Lord-Keeper's  ear^  he  let 
them  know,  by  a  friendly  messenger,  that  at 
the  council-table,  speaking  in  the  style  of  the 
tiroes,  '*  He  would  not  fly  the  till,*"— but  if 
they  designed  first  to  punish,  and  afterwards 
to  judge  a  man,  he  bade  them  have  a  care, 
lest  such  a  preposterous  course  would  not 
make  every  man  in  England  feel  himself  ijn 
danger.  The  greatness  of  Williams  lay  not 
in  his  place,  but  in  his  popularity;  and  no 
one  was  yet  found  hardy  enough  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  lair. 

But  Buckingham  and  Laud  had  not  relent- 
ed, and  the  King  was  urged  to  rid  himself  of 
one  whom  they  considered  as  a  communica- 
tor with  his  enemies,  and  whose  counsels 
tended  to  lower  his  sovereignty.  Once  more, 
Williams,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  asserts  that 
he  could  not  have  held  any  intercourse  with 
those  dangerous  persons  of  the  House  of 
CommoM— these  were  his  former  **•  stickl^' 
and  *^  stirring  men"— and  at  the  same  time 
have  concealed  this  intercourse  in  ^'  a  family 
of  sixty  persons,"  of  which  his  large  esta^- 
blishment  consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  importunity  of  Buckingham,  would  not 
consent  to  dismiss  the  Lord-Keeper  with  any 
impeachment  of  his  services.  A  less  painful 
decline,  a  smoother  passage,  was  to  break  the 
abruptness  of  the  fall. 

At  length  a  searching  eye  peered  into  a 
dormant  resolution  in  council,  which,  what^ 
ever  had  been  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to 
it,  neither  James  nor  Charles  had  thought  on 
^that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng^- 
land  should  not  continue  in  that  high  office 
longer  than  a  limited  period,  to  be  renewed 
every  three  years. 

On  this  principle,  a  message  was  conyeyed 
by  Lord  Conway,  to  ^mmand  the  Lord*- 
Keepw  to  deliver  up  the  Cc^at  Seal  oi  ^^  AUr 
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lialIow-tide,"and  a  desire  was  intimated,  that 
bis  lordship  should  retire  to  his  bishoprick. 
The  Lord  Keeper  now  read  his  fate.  He 
fell  with  dignity,  and  made  his  terms.  His 
firmness  carried  every  point  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  political  transaction.  Fie  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  to  a  last  conference 
with  the  King.  Charles,  who  in  more  than 
one  instance  has  shown  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  infirtnity  of  his  own  warm  temper,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not,  in  conversation, 
assign  any  reasons  for  his  lordship's  dis- 
missal, and  it  seems  that  the  King  was 
troubled,  lest  this  subdolous  and  eloquent 
man  should  shake  his  resolution. 

It  was  therefore  preconcerted,  as  is  not 
uncommon  on  such  occasions,  that  this  pain- 
ful topic  should  not  be  touched  on.  A  letter 
from  Williams  was  presented  to  his  Majesty 
after  dinner,  while  the  writer  waited  for  an 
audience ;  in  this  again  he  protests,  that  he 
was  *^  as  great  a  stranger  as  any  lord  who 
served  his  Majesty  to  all  those  disaffected 
persons  who  appeared  so  opposite  to  the 
royal  ends  in  the  House  of  Commons.^^  One 
more  description  of  the  rising  opposition. 

The  King  admitted  him  into  his  presence, 
and  twice  held  out  his  hand  to  kiss,  granting 
all  his  requests,  relating  to  his  places  and 
pensions,  for  which  he  betrayed  great  anxiety, 
and  farther,  the  King  renewed  his  promise  of 
future  church  preferment.  Williams  in  treat- 
ed the  King  would  intercede  for  him  with  the 
Lord  Duke.  Charles  replied,  "  that  it  be- 
came not  him,  a  King,  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rels between  his  subjects;  nor  had  the  Duke 
ever  expressed  such  enmity  in  his  presence." 
*'  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Lord-Keeper, 
**  may  hear  reports  of  my  disconlent,  which 
I  pray  may  not  be  credited,  comfortable  as  I 
feel  in  your  Majesty's  favour."  The  King  re- 
plied, that  '*  he  would  do  him  that  justice," 
adding,  that  "  he  little  valued  reports."  Pre- 
senting his  hand  once  more  to  the  discarded 
statesman,  the  King  dismissed  him  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  a  cordial  farewell. 
When  Sir  John  Suckling  brought  the  war- 
rant to  receive  the  great  seal,  Williams  gave 
it  with  an  unusual  solemnity  of  form,  which 
may  account  for  Heylin's  observation,  that 
"  it  was  unwillingly  done."  The  dismissed 
Lord-Keeper  inclosed  the  great  seal  in  a  cost- 
ly cabinet  in  Sir  John's  presence ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  trust  the  key  to  Sir  John's  hand. 
Folding  it  up  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
King,  he  sealed  it  with  the  episcopal  seal  of 
Lincoln^    This  would  appear  to  have  been 


designed  either  as  a  reprimand  for  the  in- 
ferior rank  of  the  messenger,  or  as  a  last  hint 
to  the  sovereign,  that  he  should  be  cautious 
into  whose  hands  he  conflded  the  custody. 

From  that  moment,  with  no  diminished 
greatness.  Bishop  Williams  retreated  to  the 
princely  hospitality  of  his  seat,  where  he 
busied  himself  in  his  studies  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  grounds,  and,  at  that  day  a  novel 
taste,  in  forming  a  gallery  of  pictures.  But 
his  symposia  attracted  a  closer  observation 
from  the  freedom  of  his  conversation,  and 
some  cursory  strictures  on  the  political 
movements  of  those  inferior  minds  who 
had  ejected  the  master-spirit  from  their 
councils. 

Bishop  Williams,  great  in  his  retirement, 
still  presented  the  same  object  of  uneasiness 
to  the  jealous  Laud,  who  surrounded  him 
with  spies  and  eaves  droppers,  too  faithful 
reporters  of  the  biting  sarcasms  of  his  late 
rival.  Williams  was  teased  by  the  petty  per- 
secutions of  the  irritable  Laud.    Their  prin- 
ciples were  for  ever  irreconcilable.    These 
political  rivals  stood  on  the  sharpest  and  the 
extremes!  points  of  opposition.  Laud  stigma- 
tised Williams  as  a  Puritan ;  Williams  in- 
veighed against  Laud  as  a  Papist ;  the  limit- 
ed capacity  of  Laud  would  have  approached 
without  uniting  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  inculcated  passive  obedience ;  the  hardier 
character  of  Williams  had  cast  him  among 
the  innovators  of  the  age,  with  whom  he  went 
on,   till  he  found  that  bishopricks  were  in 
danger;  Laud  detested  Williams  for  his  de- 
ficient zeal  in  church  discipline,  and  Williams 
held  Laud  in  contempt  for  his  unslatesman- 
like  qualities.    Often   must  Williams  have 
remembered  the  prescient  sagacity  of  James 
the  First,  when  Laud  was  thrust  on  him  by 
Williams  himself  and  Buckingham.  '*  Laud," 
observed  James,  <*  is  a  restless  spirit,  to  be 
kept  back  from  all  places  of  authority,  for  he 
cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves 
to  toss  and  change  and  bring  things  to  a  re- 
formation floating  in  his  own  brain."    And 
when  at  length  the  old  monarch,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  yielded  to  their  importuni- 
ties, he  exclaimed,  *'  Take  him  to  you,  but 
on  my  saul  you'll  repent  it  I"    This  was  not 
the  only  political  prediction  of  his  father 
which  Charles  lived  to  see  verified. 

At  length  Williams  overwhelmed  Laud 
with  all  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  severity, 
in  the  volume  which  he  published  against 
him ;  but  the  vindictive  Laud,  with  a  meaner 
victory,  inflicted  ruin  on  his  antagonist  in 
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dragging  him  before  the  inquisitorial  Star- 
chamber. 

Such  mutual  persecutions  do  the  heads  of 
parlies  endure  from  each  other,  and  so  often 
do  they  involve  the  public  in  their  private 
hatreds. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Coronation ;  Political  Etiquette. 

At  this  gloomy  moment  the  coronation  was 
to  take  place.  The  King  had  been  compelled 
to  practise  the  most  humiliating  economy, 
and  the  coronation,  as  a  contemporary  letter- 
writer  observes,  seemed  a  private,  not  a  pub- 
lic ceremony.  The  customary  pomp  of  the 
procession  from  the  Tower  through  the  City 
to  Whitehall  was  omitted ;  the  alleged  reason 
was,  *'  to  save  the  charges  for  more  noble 
undertakings,"  that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on 
the  Spanish  war  without  supphes. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster, should  have  as<^isted  at  the  service 
of  the  coronation,  but.  receiving  no  summons 
to  attend,  he  addressed  his  late  patron.  The 
coronation  had  stirred  a  courtier's  flame  in  a 
bosom  still  agitated  by  its  reminiscences. 
The  Bishop  thus  writes  to  the  Duke — 
**  Beseeching  your  Grace  to  revive  a  creature 
of  your  own^  struck  dead  only  with  your 
displeasure,  by  bringing  of  me  to  kiss  his 
Majesty's  hand,  with  whom  I  took  leave  in 
no  disfavour  at  all.  I  was  never  hitherto 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  king  by  any 
saint  besides  yourself;  turn  me  not  over  to 
offer  my  prayers  at  neio  altars" 

This  last  paragraph  is  an  extraordinary 
amalgamation  of  flattery  and  menace,  and 
the  whole  an  example  of  that  sycophantic 
blasphemy,  which  the  court-bishops  of  that 
day  carried  to  an  incredible  excess;  a  per- 
petual blot  on  these  political  prelates  1  Poets, 
mad  with  poverty  and  dedication,  at  all  times 
have  transgressed  on  decency  and  sense  in 
their  bribing  panegyrics;  but  the  present  in- 
flated court  style  in  epistolary  composition 
was  not  the  natural  style  of  that  day,  for  the 
letters  of  Mede,  and  other  contemporaries, 
to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  are  ex- 
amples of  colloquial  force  and  simplicity,  free 
of  those  pedantic  and  far-fetched  allusions. 

The  bishop  received  a  royal  command  to 
depute  One  of  the  prebendaries;  this,  to  use 
the  quaint  style  of  Heylin,  ''put  him  into 
some  dispute  with  himself ;"  a  dispute,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
bis  usual  prudence.    As  he  did  not  care  to 
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honour  his  co-rival  Laud,  and  as  the  putting 
him  aside  by  electing  another  might  have 
gained  him  the  ungracious  reproach  of  ma- 
hce,  the  Dean  furnished  his  Majesty  with  a 
list  of  the  prebendaries,  that  the  King  might 
make  his  own  election.  Laud  was  nomi- 
nated. 

The  coronation,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  a  Joyous  season,  in  an  oblivion  of  all 
miscarriages,  and  a  renewal  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  whose  imagination,  awakened  by 
their  senses,  would  be  struck  by  the  hallow-- 
ing  ceremonies,  and  the  binding  oaths  of 
that  regal  solemnity.  But  Fate  had  com- 
menced her  work  early  with  him  who  was  to 
be  crowned,  and  the  scene  which  naturally 
tended  to  reconcile  the  popular  spint  arous- 
ed its  jealousy  under  the  conduct  of  Laud. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  among  many 
things  left  unreformed  by  the  Reformation, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  coronation  had 
retained  the  rites,  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
style  of  the  Roman  Pontiflcals.  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  Elizabeth  had  been  crowned  after 
their  predecessors'  custom,  and  the  corona- 
tion of  James,  which  had*  been  got  up  ini 
haste,  had  relained  many  ceremonies  of  the 
old  leaven.  Charles,  therefore,  issued  a  com- 
mission that  this  solemn  ceremony  should  be 
altered  in  happier  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Alterations  and 
additions  were  left  to  Laud.  Among  the 
innovations  he  restored  a  clause  in  a  prayer, 
that  **  the  King  might  have  Peter's  key  of  i 
discipline,  and  Paul's  doctrine."  The  clause 
had  been  omitted  since  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  as  it  seemed  to  confer  a  higher  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  on  the  sovereign  than 
accorded  with  the  Papal  supremacy.  As  ex- 
tremes of  opposition  at  length  meet  when 
opposite  means  are  pointing  to  the  same  end, 
and  as  under  a  different  name  the  same  thing 
may  be  concealed,  so  the  Pohtiff  and  the 
Presbyter,  however  they  reverse  each  other's 
scheme,  finally  agree  that  the  monarchs  of 
the  world  are  '^  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of 
the  Church."  This  restoration,  therefore, 
now  offended  the  Puritans  as  well  as  it  had 
formerly  the  Papists.  The  jealousies  of  the 
Commons  were  awakened  by  another  clause, 
in  which  Laud,  placing  the  sovereign  next  to 
the  Divinity,  ranks  the  clergy  in  an  odious 
pre-eminence  over  the  laity,  and  exhorts  the 
king  to  mediate  between  them.  This  im- 
prudent division  of  subjects  was  not  forgotten 
many  years  after,  for,  in  the  trial  of  Laud, 
the  Long  Parliament  accused  him  of  altering 
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the  coronation  oath,  and  ol  oonferring  od  Que 
King  absolute  power,  to  the  delriment  of  Ike 
people. 

Some  persons  at  the  coronation  watched 
with  jealous  eyes,  and  listened  with  a  maii* 
ciotts  ear.  Laud,  having  accidentally  found 
an  ancient  cruciGx  among  the  antique  re- 
galia, which  was  always  locked  up  with  great 
secrecy  in  the  abbey,  and  brought  out  on 
these  occasions,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
staff,  the  sword,  the  spurs,  and  the  sceptre 
of  Edward  the  Confessor— the  Bishop  dis- 
played this  ancient  crucifix  with  great  form 
on  the  altar,  and  this  was  alleged  as  evidence 
of  a  papistical  prelate  1  bur  in  restoring  that 
clause  which  transferred  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy to  the  King  as  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
Laud  had  performed  a  Protestant's  part. 

As  this  too  was  an  age  of  omens,  trifles  as 
light  as  air  were  afterwards  expounded  into 
presages.  The  King's  grave  character  had 
idready  at  the  meeiiog  of  his  Parliament 
given  some  indications  of  that  solemn  dignity 
which  would  consecrate  every  great  public 
ceremony*- and  in  the  present,  contrary  to 
.  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  who  when 
crowned  were  clotlied  in  purple,  the  King 
now  appeared  in  white  satin.  Perhaps  he 
ftincifully  considered  that  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation was  as  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign 
with  his  people ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  regal 
purple  for  the  robe  of  purity  was  variously 
eommented  on.  Ileylin,  considering  it  omi- 
nous, as  **  fore-signifying  that  he  should 
divest  himself  of  his  regal  majesty,  which 
might  have  kept  him  from  affront  and  scorn, 
to  rely  solely  on  the  innocence  of  a  virtuous 
life,  which  finally  exposed  him  to  calamitous 
rain."  A  wing  of  the  gold  dove  on  the  sceptre 
was  discovered  to  be  quite  broken  off,  ^'  by 
what  casualty  God  himself  knows,"  observes 
Fuller,  who  calls  the  omen  *^  a  maim  on  the 
emblem  of  peace."  Another  omen  was  the 
unlucky  text  of  his  chaplain,  ^^l  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life,'*  Apoc.  ii.,  10.  This 
was  thought  to  be  a  text  reminding  the  King 
more  of  his  death  than  his  crown,  and  the 
•tpounders  of  presages  discovered,  that  it 
seemed  ^^  as  if  the  King  was  to  listen  to  his 
funeral  sermon  when  he  was  alive,  as  if 
he  were  to  have  none  when  he  was  to  be 
buried." 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  though 
these,  to  us,  are  very  foolish  trifles,  yet  the 
modes  of  public  feeling  are  to  be  recognised 
by  them,  as  a  straw  or  a  feather,  light  as 
Ihey  are,  serve  to  point  the  course  of  the 


wind,  as  much  as  the  most  elaborate  weniher* 
vane. 

The  Queen  refused  to  be  present  in  the 
Abbey  church  at  the  ceremony  of  the  coronar* 
tion,  and  the  Marquis  de  BlainviUe,   the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  recently  ar* 
rived,  had  also  excused  himself.    His  motive 
was  evident;  for  though  Btainville,  among 
the  apok>gies  offered  to  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  had  declared  that,  from  re<^pect 
to  the  King  of  England,  he  would  have  ri^ed 
making  a  small  breach  in  his  conscience, 
being  bound  by  his  religion  not  to  assist  at 
our  prayers  and  churoh  ceremonies,  yet  it 
would  be  incongruous  that  he  should  be  a 
spectator  where  the  Queen,  his  master's  sla- 
ter, had  excused  her  participation  of  the 
solemnity  of  crowning,  and  even  her  pre* 
sence,  and  to  this  declaration  he  added,  as 
he  was  perpetually  doing  throughout  his 
short  embassy,  some  captious  ^*  excepiiom*' 
of  etiquette.    A  place  was  offered  to  be  fitted 
up  for  her  Majesty,  but  she  chose  for  her 
station  the  window  of  an  apartment  at  the 
gate-house  of  the  Palace-yard.    The  good 
Catholics  made  it  a  jour  de  file;  the  Queea 
and  her  ladies  were  seen   *^  frisking  and 
dancing  in  the  room,"  during  the  procession 
and  on  its  return,  in  company  with  the  Mar- 
quis, who  attended  not  as  ambassador,  but  in 
bis  private  character.    Henrietta  was  never 
crowned  Queen  of  England  ;  and,  for  a  kuag 
while,  she  did  not  seek  to  create  popular  fa- 
vour by  any  appearance  of  public  regard, 
estranged  as  were  her  tastee,  her  language, 
and  her  manners,  from  those  of  the  people. 
The  refusal  of  the  French  ambassador  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  occasioned  much 
inquiry.    Was  the  spirit  of  Cathdicism  im- 
placable? or  was  it  the  prognostic  o(  a  war? 
in  that  golden  age  of  court-etiquette,  when 
the  peace  of  empires  sometimes  was  disturbed 
by  the  jealousies  of  the  drawing-room,  this 
unexpected  absence  of  the  French  throw  into 
consternation  the  Venetian  ambassador,  wbo 
presumed  to  be  his  equal  and  his  ally.    This 
creature  of  etiquette,  '*  tremblingly  alive  all 
o'er,"  breathed  only  by  the  nicest  punctiiios, 
and  rested  the  glory,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
his  republic,  on  the  jealous  maintenance  of 
being  considered  pare  alle  teste  coronate; 
an  unquestioned  parity  with  crowned  heads. 
When  precedence  becomes  politics  in  the 
wars  of  peaoe,  the  diary  of  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  becomes  a  record  of  miachaaoes 
and  misadventures,  of  despair  and  of  strata- 
gem, which  must  be  consulted  tobecraiiM. 
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jk  TJsiL  eut  of  time  may  be  a  tisit  never  to 
be  returned ;  an  informal  invitation  may  oc- 
casion a  fit  of  indisposition ;  or  a  reception  at 
the  stairs'-head»  or  at  the  door,  may  produce 
a  protest  or  a  remonstrance;  and  a  political 
contest  aboui  a  chair,  or  a  stool,  may  open  a 
campaign.  It  happened  unhappily  for  our 
Venetian  victim  of  etiquette,  that  be  had 
recently  been  most  deeply  affected  by  an  irre- 
gular invitation  to  the  funeral  of  the  laie 
monarch.  His  ExcellenHismo  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  received  ^^  the  filacks  in  the 
same  full  proponion  for  quality  and  good- 
ness of  cloth,  as  were  sent  to  the  two  French 
ambassadors,  who  were  then  ai  the  English 
Court."  But  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  our  first 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  wus  suspected  to 
be  of  the  Spanish  faction,  and  not  disinclined 
to  put  a  slight  on  the  jealous  Venetian,  who 
stood  with  the  French.  The  two  French  am** 
bassadors,  the  resident  and  the  extraordi- 
nary, having  inspected  the  programme  of  the 
procession,  on  a  sudden  changed  their  mind, 
and  refused  to  assist  at  the  solemnity.  The 
Venetian,  in  consequence,  was  compelled  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  his  own  absence,  and, 
with  Italian  aRtusiiiy  he  fell  upon  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  for  an  informality ;  a  mes- 
sage having  been  sent,  which  should  have 
been  personally  delivered.  On  this  the  re* 
monstraDCo  was  so  serious,  and  the  Spanish 
partiality  of  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor  so  strongly 
insinuated,  that,  to  appease  the  Venetian, 
our  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  actually 
put  under  restraint,  and  suspended  from  his 
office*  Yet  the  real  cause  of  the  Venetian's 
mortification,  as  the  secret  was  rumoured 
among  the  diplomatic  corps,  was,  that  one  of 
the  French  ambassadors  could  not  stomach 
having  a  third  person— and  that,  too,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  I — marching  in  even 
rank  with  the  representatives  of  France. 

The  Venetian,  thus  already  too  sensitive 
by  the  malice  of  a  former  French  ambassador 
at  the  funeral,  was  now  thunder-struck  that 
the  same  affront  had  again  been  put  on  him 
at  the  coronation.  This  forlorn  victim  of 
political  etiquette,  in  his  dilemma,  debated 
the  whole  affair  with  himself— '^  If  the 
French  ambassador  be  absent  at  the  corona- 
tion, I  cannot  be  present;  not  from  any 
scruples  of  conscience,  as  the  Frenchman 
pretends,  for  I  must  understand  it  as  an  act 
of  state>  and  not  of  religion.  I  cannot  appear 
by  th^  side  of  the  upstart  ambassador  of  the 
new  States,  a  power  of  yesterday  I  without 
incurring  the  odium  not  only  of  joining  with 
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I  a  heretic,  but  with  a  man  whom  the  Spaniard 
would  not  sit  with  in  his  Majesty's  presence 
— a  man  whom  he  calls  '  the  representative 
of  his  Master's  vassals  and  rebels.' "  The  af- 
fair ended  miserably  for  the  Venetian.  He 
who  would  have  died  raiher  than  have  been 
seen  in  public  violating  a  point  of  etiquette, 
now  tried,  by  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the 
assistant  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  slink 
into  some  corner  where,  unseen,  he  might 
be  present  at  the  coronation ;  but  his  late 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  himself  had  extinguished  all 
sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  assistant.  Sir 
John  Finetl,  who  observed,  with  equal  judg*^ 
ment  and  malice,  that  if  he  attended  on  the 
Venetian,  his  official  character  would  betray 
his  Excellency  to  be  a  public  Minister ;  and, 
as  no  man  more  learnedly  than  himself  could 
decide  in  all  puncliUos^  as  indeed  his  Excel* 
Icncy  had  of  late  most  memorably  proved, 
he  must  excuse  the  assistant  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  from  doing  that  which  might 
again  bring  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
himself  into  disgrace.  Such  was  the  history 
of  this  forlorn  victim  of  etiquette,  who  had  to 
memorialise  his  Ducal  Repubhc,  that  he  was 
neither  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  one 
King,  nor  the  coronation  of  the  other—be- 
cause from  malice  or  design  their  French 
allies  had  hindered  him  from  taking  his  sta* 
tion  pare  alle  teste  coronate, 

CHAPTER  X, 

The  Expedition  to  Cadiz.— The  Earl  of  Wimbledon. 

The  first  Parliament  abandoned  the  King. 
Charles  was  left  without  other  means  to  di&* 
patch  the  army  and  fleet,  in  a  late  season, 
than  by  voluntary  loans  on  privy  seals. 
These  were  circular  letters,  in  which  were 
stated  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  the  sum  required  from 
him,  the  amount  varying  according  to  his 
condition.  They  took  their  title  from  bear* 
ing  the  private  seal  of  the  King.  When 
those  who  either  delayed  or  excused  them- 
selves from  complying  with  the  request 
discovered  that  they  were  reported  to  the  Ex* 
chequer,  they  were  taught  that  when  a  king 
requests  a  voluntary  loan^  his  request  implies 
a  forced  one. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  King's  intention  to 
pay  off  the  privy-seals  by  some  future  grant) 
yet  many  considered  that  tho  next  Parlia- 
ment would  not  sanction  the  people  giving 
what  they  themselves  had  denied.    If  the 
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form  of  levying  these  contributions  at  an 
immediate  urgency  was  unpopular, yet  ii  bore 
no  character  of  tyranny.  The  loan  exacted 
was  as  small  as  the  style  was  humble.  The 
privy-seals  specifled  that—''  This  loan,without 
inconvenience  to  any,  is  only  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  public  ;  such  private  helps  for 
public  services,  ivhich  cannot  be  refused,  had 
been  often  resorted  to  ;  but  this  being  thefinl 
time  that  we  have  required  any  thing  in  this 
kind,  we  req*iire  but  thai  sum  which  few  men 
would  deny  a  friend,"  The  claims  on  great 
personages  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 
The  King  was  willing  to  suffer  any  morliflca- 
cation  rather  than  endure  the  obdurate  in- 
sults of  the  Parliament — even  that  of  the 
mockery  of  an  alms- basket ;  for,  by  letters  of 
the  time  which  I  have  seen,  the  charity  of 
shillings  was  accepted!  With  such  trivial 
contributions,  demanded  with  a  warm  appeal 
to  their  feelings  was  the  King  to  send  out  a 
fleet,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  political  design  of  this  expedition  was 
to  alarm  the  coasts  of  Spain;  and  thus  to 
draw  to  various  points  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  ^'  Our  allies,"  says  Buckingham, 
who  opened  his  cabinet  secret  to  the  Ck)m- 
mons,  *^  can  only  scratch  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  taking  a  town  to-day,  and  losing  it 
to-morrow  ;  now  they  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  dispersion  6t  the  Spanish  power  by 
land.  By  this  kind  of  war  you  send  no  coin 
out  of  the  land;  you  issue  nothing  but  beef, 
mutton,  and  powder,  and  the  kingdom  is  not 
impoverished,  but  may  make  good  returns j* 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  wage  a  predatory  war- 
hostilities  so  undefined  in  their  nature,  that 
our  enemies  formerly  considered  us  as  a 
people  of  pirates.  Indeed  the  Minister  lets 
us  a  little  more  into  his  secret  hopes;  let  us 
listen  to  him.  If  it  be  asked  *'  Where  is  the 
enemy  ?  the  King  bids  you  name  the  enemy 
yourselves.  As  you  issue  nothing  that  is 
loss,  so  you  will  bring  home  something  that 
is  gain,  and  henceforward  maintain  the  war 
by  its  perquisites.  When  the  enemy  is  de- 
clared, you  may  have  letters  of  marque,  none 
shall  be  denied ;  yourselves  may  go  and  have 
the  honey  of  the  business,*^  It  is  said  that  an 
occasional  Spanish  war  was  always  popular 
in  this  country ;  no  doubt,  for  the  honey  of 
the  business" — when  Spain  had  her  galleons. 
Like  many  similar  altr^mpts  from  the  days 
of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  and  to  our  own,  this  predatory 
attack  concluded  in  a  nullity. 
It  is  the  consequence  too  of  this  principle 
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of  action,  that  such  predatory  expeditions  * 
instigate  the  enemy  in  return  to  menace  our 
own  shores.  Ireland  was  now  alarmeJ  by 
invasion  from  a  Dunkirk  fleet,  designing  to 
land  an  army,  in  case  they  failed  in  a  descent 
on  some  parts  of  the  English  coast.  While  we 
were  hastening  to  attack  Cadiz,  Londob  was 
in  dismay ;  ^Hhe  trained  bands  were  to  be  in 
readiness  with  complete  armour,  to  march 
upon  all  alarms  to  what  place  soever." 

The  history  of  this  expedition  offers  no  im- 
perfect picture  of  what  such  enterprises  have 
but  too  often  proved. 

A  veteran  admiral,  beloved  by  the  seamen, 
put  aside  to  make  room  for  a  chief  comman- 
der unskilled  in  naval  operations,  raised  an 
inextingoishalle  jealousy  between  the  united 
sen'ices  of  land  and  sea.  Each  bitterly  laid 
the  fault  of  the  failure  on  the  other,  but, 
jvhile  rhey  were  retorting  and  recriminating, 
possibly  neither  party  deserved  the  disgrace 
which  they  incurred  by  an  ill-planned  expe- 
dition. 

It  was  rashly  determined  to  attack  Spain, 
without  having  fixed  even  on  a  point.  A 
plan  of  attack,  drawn  up  by  the  old  Admiral, 
Sir  Robert  Mansel.  was  not  attended  to,  and 
he  was  removed  from  his  command  for  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  created  on  this  occasion  Earl 
of  Wimbledon,  and  made  Commander-in- 
chief.  He  was  a  military  man  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  but  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  naval  operations. 

All  our  historians  condemn  this  unlucky 
veteran,  and  agree  with  Dr.  Lingord,  that 
the  public  voice  pronounced  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  so  important  a  command ;  but  of 
what  matter  is  the  subject  of  this  public  voice 
often  composed,  and  who  are  the  utterers  of 
this  voice  ? 

Perhaps  this  Earl  of  Wimbledon  has  re- 
ceived more  than  his  share  of  the  disgrace. 
Historians  h:ive  usually  neither  space  nor 
inclination  for  some  necessary  details.  I 
shall  give  a  series  of  absurdities,  that  are 
sometimes  instructive  as  well  as  amusing— 
and  they  may  teach  a  Cotnmander-in-chief 
not  to  command  those  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  obey.  We  may  conceive  the  relax- 
ed discipline  of  the  army  during  a  peace  of 
twenty  years.  We  had  some  able  military 
men  who  had  seen  service  under  the  New 
States  of  Holland.  That  young  republic  was 
a  nursery  for  military  adventurers ;  but  our 
soldiers  and  our  seamen  had  long  beeti  un- 
accustomed to  warlike  enterprise.  They 
were  now  hurried  together  to  go  on  an  un- 
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known  service,  with  little  affection  for  the 
King  or  his  Minister,  who  h^d  never  mixed 
in  their  ranks.  The  talk  of  (he  town  ran  on 
this  mysterious  design,  while  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  so  desiitute  of  adequate  means, 
that  the  very  household  of  the  King  was  re- 
daced  to  contribule  its  small  savings.  ^'  The 
beggarliness"  of  the  march  to  Plymouth, 
which  is  the  term  Lord  Wimbledon  uses,  was 
a  popular  subject  of  raillery.  They  were 
laying  wagers  that  the  fleet  would  not  go, 
and  ihey  punned  on  the  names  of  some 
captains,  among  whom  were  Bag,  Cook, 
and  Love ;  for  which,  said  they,  the  fleet 
would  not  speed  the  better ;  for  they  were 
Bag  without  money;  Cook  without  meat; 
and  Love  without  charity.  It  was  also 
probable  the  party  of  the  discarded  Admi- 
ral, who  were  complaining  of  "  young 
and  single  Council,"  alluding  to  the  Duke— 
and  Lord  Cromwell,  in  a  confideptial  letter, 
reported  to  him  *'  the  discourse  of  the  world." 
If  Buckingham  went  not  out  with  the  fleet, 
his  personal  bravery  would  be  suspected ; 
if  it  prospered,  it  would  be  thought  no 
act  of  his;  if  unsiiccessfuL  the  blame  would 
be  laid  wholly  on  him.  How  the  thoughtless 
Minister  felt  on  this  occasion  we  know  not, 
but  he  was  too  far  engaged  to  deliberate, 
and  every  day  pressed  for  the  departure  of 
the  fleet. 

The  Commander-in-chief,  from  the  first 
moment,  despaired  of  success,  and  reluc- 
tantly complied  with  the  desire  of  his  royal 
Master,  or  ralherhis  injudicious  patron,  the 
Duke.  ^^  This  expedition  I  was  content  to 
take  upon  me,  though  against  my  judgment, 
as  I  did  secretly  deliver  to  his  Majesty  and 
your  Grace  before  1  departed  from  the  coast." 

A  character  of  hopeless  indecision  is  fatal 
to  military  success;  but  the  veteran,  who 
was  now  to  be  the  victim,  felt  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  Sovereign's  command  stronger 
than  his  own  particular  judgment.  ^*  I 
would  rather  have  been  torn  in  pieces  than 
to  have  gone  with  so  many  ignorant  and  ma- 
licious people."  The  truth  is,  (he  opposition 
party  was  already  formed,  before  they  ^et  sail, 
and  the  deepest  anxiety  and  incessant  occu- 
pation clouded  over  the  faculties,  or  exhaust- 
(^d  the  frame  of  the  despairing  Commander- 
in  chief.  **  When  my  adversaries  slept  I 
waked,  when  they  made  good  cheer  I  fasted, 
and  when  they  rested  I  toiled." 

At  length  eighty  ships,  with  ten  regiments 
of  a  thousand  men  each,  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth.   A  storm  disperses  them.     When 
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]  they  collect,  a  council  of  war  is  held  to  fix 
on  a  point  of  attack,  for  their  instructions 
left  them  at  liberty  to  choose.  The  Duke  and 
his  council  left  all  things  to  chance;  this 
was  not  a  greater  evil  than  the  blunders  they 
had  unwarily  committed ;  had  they  taken  on 
themselves  to  prescribe  the  course  the  fleet 
was  to  have  pui*sued,  they  might  not  have 
blundered  less. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  Yice-Admiral,  warned 
by  (he  glory  his  father  had  won  at  Cadiz, 
deemed  it  right  for  him  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet ;  but  difficulties  were  started,  and  they 
debated  so  long,  that  the  coast  had  time  to 
be  alarmed. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  we  are  told  by  some, 
wished  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  Lord 
Wimbledon  is  surprised  ^'  that  the  Earl  is 
not  called  into  question  for  lotting  pass  the 
King  of  Spain's  ships  that  offered  him  fight." 
Probably  some  heroes  are  disposed  for  fight- 
ing at  one  hour,  and  not  at  another. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ships  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz  might  have  been  taken ;  the  Dutch  ships, 
which  had  leagued  with  us  on  this  occasion, 
were  not  wanting,  but  twenty  English  ones 
never  stirred.  Wimbledon  asserts,  that  he 
has  proved  several  persons  guilty,  whom  he 
could  never  get  examined  by  the  council, 
Wimbledon  went  personally  from  ship  to  ship 
to  enforce  his  commands.  A  body  of  seamen 
were  landed  with  difficulty,  but)  being  resist- 
ed, they  retreated.  Sir  John  Burroughs,  one 
of  our  ablest  officers,  who  was  afterwards 
fated  to  perish  in  another  expedition,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  attacked  and  carried 
the  fort  of  Puntai.  The  troops  now  landed, 
and  the  only  enemy  they  had  to  encounter 
were  the  wine-cellars  of  Cadiz.  Every  man 
was  his  own  vintner,  as  a  contemporary  ex- 
presses it ;  and  had  the  fugitive  Spaniards 
returned  on  such  invaders,  they  had  found 
an  easy  conquest. 

The  Commander-in-chief  had  published  his 
orders  expressly  to  warn  them  of  the  Spanish 
wines,  but  his  undisciplined  troops  had  not 
yet  been  habituated  to  the  severity  of  orders 
from  head-quarters,  and  the  General  gladly 
re-shipped  his  bacchanalian  troops — no  ships 
wf.Te  burnt  in  the  harbour— and  they  left  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  no  worse  condition  by  their 
inroad,  than  what  the  morning  showed  the 
Spaniards  in  a  vast  number  of  empty  casks. 
Their  intemperance  was  punished  by  sick- 
ness, which  spread  in  the  ships— and  by  the 
ingenious  contrivance  of  taking  two  sick 
men  out  of  the  sick  ships  to  supply  their 
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places  by  two  sound  men,  they  propagated 
the  contagion  through  (he  whole  fleet.  They 
lay  in  wait  twenty  days  for  the  Plate-fleet, 
which  either  passed  in  the  night-time,  or  the 
day  after  they  sailed  ;  they  could  no  longer 
keep  (heir  station,  and  returned  to  Plymouth 
with  tho  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Wimble- 
don was  for  a  considerable  time  denied  the 
King's  presence.  An  inquiry  was  opened  lo 
criminate,  the  military  veteran— journal  was 
opposed  to  journal— opinions  of  landsmen 
were  given  on  seamen,  and  of  sailors  on  the 
tactics  of  the  military.  **  He  that  comraand- 
elh  is  but  one  man,  and  the  rest  are  many 
thousands"- pathetically  exclaims  this  hap- 
less Commander-in-chief— and  ho  has  de- 
clared that  ''  many  who  should  have  assisted 
me  were  more  careful  in  betraying  me  than 
in  forwarding  his  Majesty's  service." 

This  inquiry,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
kind,  got  more  intricate  and  confused  the 
farther  they  proceeded  ;  accusers  were  them- 
selves accused — witnesses  were  themselves 
criminals.  In  the  cross  interests  of  parlies, 
one  shielded  the  guilty,  and  the  other  aspers- 
ed the  innocent.  All  parties  were  blamed, 
but  none  could  be  puniishcd. 

So,  unhappily  for  the  feelings  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  terminated'  his  first  great  en- 
terprise. Glory  had  been  changed  into  dis- 
honour! Scarcely  had  a  few  months  elapsed 
since  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  ere  he 
was  doomed  to  taste  that  bitterness  of  govern- 
ment which  sickens  the  secret  heart  of  ma- 
jesty. Already  thorns  were  in  the  ermine  of 
his  crown— and  although  he  had  not  himself 
committed  a  single  censurable  act,  yet  he  had 
found  a  Parliament  hostile  to  iho  purposes 
for  which  they  had  clamoured — an  array  dis- 
organised—a navy  discontented— the  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  people  declining.  His  partial  hope 
was  still  leaning  on  Buckingham,  while  he 
was  looking  for  his  urgent  wants  to  be  sup- 
plied by  (hose  who  were  intent  to  refuse  their 
aid !    There  were  greater  evils  in  futurity  I 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Meeting  of  the  Second  Parliament.— The  ConlenUon 
between  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Bristol. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  disastrous 
termination  of  the  ill-concerted  and  ill-con- 
ducted expedition  to  Cadiz,  which  from  the 
destitution  of  Parliamentary  supplies  had 
been  hastened  by  the  most  disorderly  ways, 
Buckingham  had  been  absent  from  England, 


actively  negotiating  in  person  ai  the  Hagu^,. 

with  the  northern  powers,  a  treaty  respecting, 
the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  the  inces- 
sant object  of  popular  clamour,  and  for  ne~. 
gleet ing  which  the  pacific  counsels  of  the 
late  Monarch  had  been  reproached  with  pusil- 
lanimity. 

Now  the  scene  had  changed.  A  spirited  and 
enterprising  young  Prince,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Minister  whom  he  loved  too  well, 
and  the  Minister  under  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  which  he  too  vainly  courted,  had 
adopted  rather  the  politics  of  the  English 
public,  than  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet. 
Buckingham,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  had 
been  saluted  as  "  the  saviour  of  his  country,'', 
and  there  was  nothing  this  warm  and  volatile 
man  aspired  to  more  ardently  than  popularity. 

Buckingham  was  in  earnest,  for  it  was  in 
a  stormy  season,  and  in  considerable  peril, 
losing  a  vessel  in  the  passage,  thai  he  had 
ro.iched  the  Hague  to  hasten  the  treaties  by 
his  own  personal  zeal.  After  a  month's  ab- 
sence, he  relumed  home  to  witness  the  most 
sudden  mutability  of  his  fortune!  Alibis 
anxieties,  his  official  labours,  and,  according 
to  hjs  statement,  large  sacrifices  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune  had  been  devoted  to  this  disas- 
trous expedition,  and  now  he  had  to  encounter 
a  more  unexpected  storm  than  that  which  had 
dispersed  the  fleets,  and  which,  as  suddeD, 
but  more  terrible,  was  to  overwhelm  the  Mi- 
nister. 

It  is  probable  that  a  party  against  the  royal 
favourite  had  been  silently  forming,  and  now 
found  a  voice  in  his  ill-fortune ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  overt  personal  attacks  came  unex- 
pectedly. Whatever  tho  world  thought,  Buck- 
ingham in  his  own  mind  felt  the  change  that 
was  prepared  for  him  undeserved,  and  this 
feeling  is  finely  touched  on  by  Sir  Henry 
Wollon.  ''  It  could  not  but  trouble  him  the 
more  by  happening  when  he  came  freshly 
returned  out  of  a  meritorious  employment  in 
his  inward  conceit  and  hope.'\lJ  Bucking- 
ham found  that  ho  was  ev«n  reproached  for 
not  having  himself  taken  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
and  Commander-in-chief  was  accused  of 
sparing  his  person  from  an  ignoble  motive. 
Sir  John  Eliot  taunted  him  in  the  House  when 
he  said,  ^*  the  Lord- General  has  the  whole 
command  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  can  this 
great  General  think  it  sufficient  lo  put  in  his 
deputy,  and  stay  at  home  ?*'    The  intrepidity 

(0  ConuU  here  means  idea. 
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and  dariog  of  Backingham  yielded  to  no  man's, 
as  was  afterwards  proved.  Charles  knew  that 
ia  this  respect  the  character  of  his  friend  was 
unjustly  aspersed,  and  the  Ring  did  not  wish 
to  see  his  Minister's  courage  put  t6  the  test, 
when  the  venture  was  not  absolutely  required ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  bitter  taunt  of  Buck* 
ingham's  unsparing  enemy,  soon  echoed  by 
the  public,  which  induced  the  Duke  to  take 
the  command  in  person  in  his  future  fatal 
expeditions. 

Buckingham  had  a  foresight  of  the  ap- 
proaching Parliament,  He  took  certain  pi'e* 
cautionary  measures,  and  was  particularly 
desirous  of  keeping  out  of  the  House  his  fu- 
ture great  opponent.  Sir  John  Eliot,  among 
others.  Bishop  WilUanis,  who  was  always 
stirring  at  a  crisis,  though  now  in  disgrace  at 
Court,  pretended  that, in  communicating  with 
Buckingham's  enemies,  be  was  warding  off 
the  threatened  attacks  of  a  barking  opposi* 
lion.  It  was,  however,  a  dubious  argument 
which  he  urged  to  protect  the  Minister,  re- 
peatedly reminding  the  party,  that  wlien  **  a 
beast  got  into  the  midst  of  a  fieM  of  wheat,  if 
the  neighbours  ran  in  and  hunted  it  about 
with  their  dogs,  they  would  run  down  more 
com  than  five  beasts  could  devour."  Williams 
well  knew  that  the  simile  was  no  argument 
for  *Mhe  dogs  "  themselves.  With  the  Duke's 
friends  he  used  another  counsel.  He  urged 
them  to  advise  the  Duke  to  retire  to  some 
great  embassy,  **  as  distant  as  that  of  Vienna, 
^  he  durst  trust  the  King  of  Spain's  nearest 
ally."  To  them  Williams's  advice  seemed 
but  an  ambiguous  friendship,  as  if  this  poli- 
tic genius  looked  to  clear  the  stage,  and 
himself  again  to  play  a  part  to  which  he  hod 
beoB  long  used. 

Charles  summoned  his  second  Parliament, 
as  he  said,  ^Mn  the  midst  of  necessities,"  and 
to  learn  from  them  ^'  how  he  was  to  frame  his 
course  and  councils."  To  induce  their  com- 
pliance for  immediate  supplies,  he  laid  be- 
fore the  commons  the  roost  urgent  reasons. 
^'The  unseasonable  slowness  may  produce  as 
ill  effect  as  a  denial,"  said  the  message. 

The  Commons,  as  duteously  as  ever,  pro- 
fesis  that  **  no  King  was  over  dearer  to  his 
people,  and  that  they  really  intend  to  assist 
bis  Majesty  in  such  a  way  as  may  make  him 
safe  at  home  and  feared  abroad."  They  ac- 
koowtedge—and  this  point  has  not  been  suf- 
toently  observed— that  ^^  they  will  support 
that  cause  wherein  your  Majesty  and  your 
alfies  are  now  justly  engaged."  They  sanction 
the  priadpleB  ajid  Ihe  design  of  the  war  w^ 


tered  into,  while  they  pertinaciously  are  with* 
holding  the  necessary  supplies  I 

Before  the  supplies,  the  King  was  first  to 
accept  the  information  and  advice  of  Parlia*^ 
ment  in  discovering  the  causes  of  '*  the  great 
evils,  and  redress  their  grievances."  The 
King  accepted  this  ^*  as  a  satisfactory  an* 
swer,"  and  thanked  them  for  it.  In  regard 
to  grievances,  Charles  said,  '^for  your  clause 
of  presenting  of  grievances,  I  take  that  for  a 
parenthesis  and  not  a  condition  ;  apply  your- 
selves to  redress  grievances,  but  not  to  in^ 
qtdre  after  grievances."  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Commons  were  preparing  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  Minister;  and  the  King's  style 
first  betrays  angried  feelings.  '^  You  spe* 
cially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  I 
wonder  what  hath  so  altered  your  affections 
towards  him."  Charles  felt  that  the  Commons 
designed  to  control  the  Government  itself; 
and  in  his  view  he  could  only  ascribe  their 
antipathy  to  Buckingham  to  the  capricious- 
ness  of  public  favour  and  to  the  envy  of  a 
few. 

The  Commons  had  now  begun  to  practise 
the  refined  art  of  voting  supplies  without 
giving  them.  They  were  to  be  received  vir- 
tually on  some  ^*  condition,"  thus  avoiding 
the  term  to  which  the  King  objected,  but  not 
the  practice. 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  long  doubtful. 
Dr.  Turner,  a  physician,  a  class  of  men  which 
it  is  unusual  to  find  in  Parliament,  was 
chosen  for  the  onset  against  the  Duke.  There 
were  also  rumours  of  a  close  intelligence 
which  had  for  some  time  been  kept  up  with 
certain  persons  in  the  Upper  House. 

Dr.  Turner  adopted  an  extraordinary  mode 
for  impeaching  the  Minister ;  or,  as  the  King 
described  it,  ^^  The  House  had  emboldened 
one  to  do  a  strange  act  in  a  strange  way." 
He  drew  up  sii  queries.  They  were  soon 
commonly  called  *^  Buckingham's  Queries*" 
Their  ol^ect  was,  to  inquire  if  the  Duke  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  six  monstrous  grievanoes 
therein  specified? concluding,  that  "*'  all  these 
were  famed  to  be  so." 

This  led  to  a  singular  debate,  where  '^  com- 
mon fame  and  rumour  "  were  separated  by  a 
curious  distinction.  ^^  The  general  voice, 
the  vox  popuH,  is  common  fame  ;  and,  if 
common  fame  might  not  be  admitted  as  an 
accuser,  great  men  would  be  the  only  safe 
men ;  for  no  private  person  dare  venture  to 
inquire  into  their  actions."  The  House  re- 
solved, that  *'  common  fame  is  a  good  ground 
of  proceeding  lor  (his  House,  whether  by  io- 
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quiring  or  presenting  the  complaints  to  the 
King  and  Lords."  This  was  a  bold  and  novel 
principle.  Thus  a  Minister  was  liable  to  be 
impeached  merely  on  rumoursj  which  Par- 
liamentary philology  had  discriminated  by 
its  own  dictionary  of  synonyms.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  curious  to  observe,  by  the  *'  re- 
monslr.inces"  of  the  Commons,  that  they  did 
not  think  that "  rumours"  against  Ihemtelvet 
should  be  thus  elevated  into  evidence.  They 
close  their  remonstrance  by  "  beserching  that 
his  Maj'^sty  would  not  give  ear  to  the  officious 
reports  of  private  persotis  for  their  oum  end*.*' 
Were  the  Commons  certain  that  the  reports 
which  they  themselves  so  eagerly  adopted 
might  not  also  have  originated  in  private 
persons  for  their  own  ends  ? 

Some  of  ^^  the  bold  speakers,"  as  the  heads 
of  the  opposition  are  designated  in  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  the  times,  had  now  risen  into 
notice.  They  poured  themselves  forth  in  a 
vehement,  not  to  say  seditious,  style,  with 
more  daring  invectives  than  had  ever  before 
thundered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
party  against  the  Duke  had  now  found  a  voice. 
One  had  declared  that  the  cause  of  all  the 
grievances,  as  was  said  of  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  France,  is,  that  ''all  the  King's  council 
rides  on  one  horse." 

Charles  now  sent  for  both  Houses  to  meet 
him  at  Whitehall.  Thanking  the  Lords  for 
their  care  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  sorry  he 
owed  no  thanks  "  to  their  fellow- house  of  the 
Commons."  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  am 
come  here  to  show  you  your  errors,  and,  as  1 
inay  call  it,  unparliamentary  proceedings  in 
this  Parliament;  but  I  do  not  despair  that 
this  Parliament  shall  end  comfortably,  though, 
at  the  beginning  it  hath  had  some  rubs."  The 
King  left  to  the  Lord-Keeper  to  say  the  rest. 
His  lordship  assured  them,  that  *' when  the 
irregular  humours  of  some  particular  persons 
were  settled,  the  King  would  hear  and  an- 
swer all  just  grievances ;  but  the  King  would 
have  them  also  to  know  that  he  was  equally 
jealous  of  the  contempt  of  his  royal  rights, 

(1)  Ttiis  expression  indicated  a  personal  feeling  of 
the  King's,  which  i  sliall  notice  bereaHer. 

(2)  That  the  reader  may  have  a  specimen  of  that 
Bort  or  comment  v^ith  which  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  party-writers  have  alwayb  so  cruelly  treatr 
edthe  memury  of  this  hapless  Frinr^,  1  shall  give 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brodie  upon  this  passage;  and 
ifthe  reader  admire  either  the  discernment  or  the 
feelings,  he  will  thank  me  for  informing  him  that 
he  may  And  a  hundred  similar  instances  in  the 
greater  porlion  ofBAr.  Brodle's  pages.  This  writer 
saye,  *'By  stating,  that  he  thought  it  more  honour 
for  a  king  to  be  invaded  and  almost  destroyed  by  a 


which  his  Majesty  would  not  suffer  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  pretended  course  of  parliamen- 
tary liberty."  The  King  considered  the  Par- 
liament as  his  council;  but  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  councilHng  and  controlling, 
and  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of  liberty. 
He  particularised  their  conduct  in  sanctioning 
the  strange  unparliamentary  way  of  Dr. 
Turner,  who,  without  any  ground  of  '*  know- 
ledge in  himself, advised  the  House  to  inquire 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,— it  was 
an  example  which  the  King  could  not  suffer, 
though  it  were  against  his  meanest  servant. 
His  Majesty  wondered  at  the  foolish  inso- 
lency(l)  of  that  man  who  could  think  that 
his  Majesty  should  be  drawn  out  to  offer  such 
a  sacrifice  so  unworthy  of  a  king  or  a  good 
master.  The  Lord-Keeper  closed  by  observ- 
ing.  that  his  Majesty  *^  holds  as  insufferable" 
that  they  had  signed  a  warrant  for  the  signet- 
office  to  produce  their  records,  books,  and 
private  notes — made  for  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. 

TheKing,  resuming  his  speech,  remarkably 
reproached  the  Commons,     "  Now  that  you 
have  all  things  according  to  your  wishes,  and 
that  /  am  so  far    engaged  that  you  think 
there  is  no  retreat^  now  you  begin  to  set  the 
dice  and  make  your  own  game.    It  is  not  a 
parliamentary  way,  nor  is  it  a  way  to  deal 
with  a  king.    Mr.  Clement  Coke  told  you,  *  It 
was  belter  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
than  to  be  destroyed  at  home.'    Indeed  I 
think  it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invad- 
ed and  almost  destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
than  to  be  despisod  by  his  own  subjects."  (i). 
There  was  a  lofty  tone  in  this  reprimand, 
ill-adapted  to  soothe  the  inimical  andjealons 
spirits  which  had  to  listen  ;  it  was  indeed  the 
indignant  voice  of  Sovereignty  in  its  wound- 
ed feelings — and  since  Mr.  Clement  Coke  had 
elevated  the  tone  of  debate  into  something 
like  heroism,  it  was  not  irrelevant  in  Charles, 
in  the  exultation  of  his  emotions,   to  have 
responded  by  a  sentiment  equally  heroic.  (S) 
But  there  was  a  sting  in  the  close  of  this 

foreign  enemy,  than  to  be  despised  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, he  distinctly  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  he 
reigned  for  himself  alone,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people,  uhose  utmost  miseries,  for  they  mu«t 
suffer  Ihe  evils  to  which  he  alluded,  were  in  hia 
idea  trivial,  in  comparison  of  his  being  crossed  in 
his  arbitrary  measures. "~ii.,  104. 

(3)  The  Commons df^iy  that  these  were  theexprete 
words  of  Mr.  Coke— that  bespoke  nothing  seditious, 
**  howsoever  he  let  Call  some  few  words  whereat  itie 
House  being  displeased,  it  was  expressed  by  a  ge- 
neral and  instant  check."  Ciiarles  was  then  more 
right  in  the  spirit  than  intheleUer;  but  to  have 
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address,  which  reminded  them  that  ^'  Par- 
liameots  are  altogether  in  my  power  for  (heir 
caUing,  silting,  and  dissolution ;  therefore, 
as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they 
were  to  coriliuue,  or  not  to  be.**  He  finally 
conjured  them  '^  to  look  to  the  distressed  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  so  they  would  do  them- 
selves honour,  and  he  hoped  that  all  Christen- 
dom shall  feel  the  good  of  it." 

The  Commons  retreated  after  their  lecture, 
closed  their  doors,  and  debated  in  an  open 
committee,  oacertain  parts  of  these  speeches. 
Whether  they  dwelt  on  those  ominous  words, 
or  not  to  6e,  (the  germ  of  the  civil  wars,) 
does  not  appear  by  their  "  Remonstrance." 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  Charles  commanded 
the  Duke  to. explain  some  mi<^unders(andings 
to  which  his  language  on  this  occasion  had 
given  rise;  this  Buckingham  did  in  a  niost 
conciliatory  speech,  and  by  the  King's  com- 
mand informed  them  that  his  Majesty  in- 
tends to  trust  to  a  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  take  a  view  of  his  whole  estate,  *'  the  de- 
fects of  which  are  not  fit  for  the  eyes  of  a 
multitude,  nor  any  weakness  that  may  bring 
shame  upon  us  abroad."  The  personal  dis- 
tresses of  the  monarch  wero  humiliating, 
whatever  might  be  his  style, 

Buckingham  took  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing them  on  his  own  behalf.  He  gave 
them  an  ample  account  of  his  arduous' nego- 
tiations; of  his  suspected  religion,  which, 
had  he  had  any  ill  inchnations,  might  have 
allowed  him  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
offers  made  him  in  Spain,  He  assured  them 
that  nothing  was  adopted  by  single  counsels, 
and  for  the  proof  appealed  *^  to  a  journal 
which  my  Lord  Conway  keeps,*'  (1)  and  that 
if  the  late  expedition  had  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, it  had  not  been  without  its  use. 

There  is  an  apparent  opentiess  in  the 
speech,  which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
man.  It  might  have  been  a  premeditated 
address,  and  perhaps  was  written  for  him, 
which  was  not  unusual;  but  the  sentiments 
were  his,  and  could  only  have  originated  in 
his  instructions.  He  speaks  of  himself  not 
without  modesty;  '*!  should  be  glad,  before 
I  end,  to  say  something  of  myself ;  but  I  shall 
request  your  favourable  construction,  for  I 

pTodaced  "a  general  and  instant  check"  from  the 
House,~tbat  U  from  the  majority,  who  were  not 
yet  lessoned  by  the  party,— it  is  not  impossible  Ihat 
Kr.  Coke  may  have  delivered  something  worse  than 
what  had  been  conveyed  to  tho  King.  We  learn 
from  another  quarter,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  repri- 
manded bis  son  very  severely  for  bis  wordt,  and 
voQld  not  reeeive  him  fora  considerable  time  aOer . 
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<  fear  that  I  shall  offend."  '^  If  in  any  of  these 
employments  my  errors  may  be  showed  roe, 
1  shall  take  him  for  my  best  friend  that  will 
manifest  them  in  particular.  1  have  bent  all 
my  thoughts  on  nothing  but  my  master's 
honour,  the  service  of  the  State,  and  safety 
of  them  both.  I  never  had  any  end  of  my 
own,  and  that  may  be  perceived  and  proved 
by  the  expense  of  mine  own  estate.  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak  it,  and  it  would  become 
another  man's  tongue  better  than  mine  own." 
But  ^^  his  own  estate"  had  entirely  been 
derived  from  the  prodigal  favours  heaped  on 
him  by  his  royal  master.  This  is  obvious; 
but  what  is  not  obvious,  and  which  I  am 
aniious  shortly  to  show,  is,  that  Buckingham 
was  zealously  active  for  public  ends,  and  that 
the  favourite  was  in  earnest  to  merit  the 
honours  of  a  patriot.  At  his  death,  his  family 
discovered  that  ho  had  supplied  unlindted 
sums  to  the  King  to  aid  him  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  amidst  the  royal  distresses,  and 
had  kept  no  vouchers  or  any  accounts  what- 
ever. 

'*  I  am  accused  by  common  fame  to  b*^  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  narrow  sens.  I  have 
always  had  twelve  ships  on  the  coasts,  and 
allowance  but  for  four— the  rest  my  own  care 
supplied. 

"  When  you  know  the  truth,  and  when  all 
shall  appear,  i  hope  I  shall  stand  righ  in 
your  opinions.  It  is  no  time  to  pick  quarrels 
one  with  another— follow  not  examples. 
Gondomar  and  Inojosa  would  have  had  my 
head  when  you  thought  me  worthy  of  a  salute. 
Now,  though  1  confess  there  may  be  some 
errors  I  will  not  justify,  yet  they  are  not 
gross  defects  as  the  world  would  make  them 
appear.  They  are  no  errors  of  wilfulness, 
nor  of  corruption,  iior  oppressing  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  injustice. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  you  that  were  eminent 
Parliament-men  when  this  council  was  first 
given,  make  good  your  own  engagement  for 
the  honour  of  your  Ki.'^g  and  your  own  safety, 
and  you  that  are  young  men  in  these  active 
times,  gain  honour  and  reputation,  which  is 
almost  sunk  in  the  glory  of  your  predeces- 
sors." 

There  was  a  spirit  in  this  address  designed 

(Carte,  iv.,  156.)  The  Commons'  denial  of  the  King's 
accuMilion  allogetber  was  unworthy  or  tbrmselvea. 
—Thus  it  happened  also  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. 

(i;  This  *' Journal'*  has  not  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  steward,  the  cats,  and  the  rats,  who  committed 
such  depredations  on  the  Conway  Papers.  1  could 
not  discover  il  among  them. 
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to  iafuse  confidence  among  those  who  could 
feel  none  in  the  mercurial  Minister.  Neither 
the  King's  explanation,  nor  the  Minister's 
conciliatory  lone,  delayed  the  articles  which 
the  Commons  were  preparing  against  him, 
while  at  the  same  moment  Buckingham  wit- 
nessed a  rising  adversary  in  one  whom  of  all 
men  he  most  dreaded,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  lie 
had  hitherto  succeeded  in  removing  this 
nobleman  to  a  distance  from  the  Court. 

The  quarrel  of  two  jealous  and  powerful 
Ministers,  both  entangled  in  the  most  intri- 
cate and  the  darkest  of  negotiations,  as  the 
Spanish  match  still  remained  to  all  the  parlies 
concerned,  was  now  lo  close  in  a  fierce  en- 
counter d  Vouirance,  armed  by  mutual  im- 
peachments. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  had  been  unquestionably  estranging 
the  late  Sovereign's  affections  from  the  fa- 
vourite.   James  had  called  ihe  Earl  '*  an  ho- 
nest man  whqm  he  would  answer  for.''    The 
death  of  James  occurred  at  a  critical  hour. 
Buckingham,  on  his  side,  had  early  indispos- 
ed the  lender  mind   of  the  young  Prince 
against  Bristol,  and  he  had  directed  all  the 
royal  influence  to  keep  Bristol  in  restraint. 
Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  had  suffered  the  exile  of  retirement, 
and  ihal  repose,  if  exile  can  be  repose  to  a 
discarded  Minister,  was  only  conditional,  that 
he  should  ^Sit  still  without  being  questioned 
foranyerrorspast"in  the  Spanish  negotiation. 
The  present  moment  seemed  favourable  to 
any  design  against  the  favourite.     Bristol 
broke  the  silence  of  two  years  by  claiming 
his  seat  in  the  House.    The  Earl  now  decided 
to  appeal  to  Parliament  in  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  to  throw  off  the  political  impri- 
sonment, so  long  endured  under  the  disguise 
of  domestic  privacy.    A  struggle  ensued  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Earl.  Charles  issued 
his  writ  to  summon  him  to  Parliament,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Lords,  who 
asserted  their  privileges,  but  at  the  same 
time  insisted  that  he  should  forbear  his  per- 
sonal attendance,  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  former  restriction.    Bristol's  re- 
solute decision,  to  take  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  remarkable.    It  was  therefore 
on  this  occasion  that  Buckingham  showed  the 
Lords  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, in  which  the  King  himself,  in  unqualified 
terms,  criminated  th3  Earl  for  his  conduct  in 
Spain,  and  by  which  the  Lords  were  io  infer 
that  Bristol  was  pat  in  restraint  for  State 
affairs. 


Bristol  then  petitions  to  be  beard  in  aocu- 
sation  of  Buckingham.  Instantly  the  Earl  is 
himself  charged  with  high-treason.  The  ar- 
tifice of  preventing  a  blow  by  inflicting  one 
was  defeated  by  that  perfect  indifference  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  seems  to  have 
divided  them  by  an  equal  interest  for  both 
the  rival  ministers.  They  therefore  agreed 
to  hear  each  cause  in  succession.  By  this 
means  the  accusations  of  one  delinquent 
would  not  prevent  the  accused  from  making 
the  accuser  an  equal  delinquent ;  the  crimi- 
nations and  recriminations  of  two  greal 
ministers  would  furnish  all  that  fuller  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  which  both  their 
Lordships  and  the  public  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  expect. 

Buckingham,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  keeping  Bristol  in  restraint,  and  absent 
from  Parliament,  wen  knew  that  the  dignified 
character  of  the  Earl  would  shake  his  lighter 
and  vacillating  conduct  in  public  opinion.  He 
feared  the  tale  which  yet  remained  untold : 
not  the  perplexed  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
match,  which  it  would  be  more  easy  to  con- 
tradict than  to  comprehend,  nor  the  charge, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own 
passion  he  had  raised  the  Spanish  war,  con- 
scious that  Charles  would  sanction  the  whole, 
and  that  the  Parliament  would  not  care  \o 
look  igo  scrupulously  into  a  war  of  their  own 
choice.    In  truth,  whatever  secret  motive 
Buckingham  might  have  indulged  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  he  well  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
quiring popularity  by  humouring  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation.    It  was  another  tale 
than  all  this  which  the  Duke  feared — the 
hislory  of  himself !    The  indecorous  careless- 
ness of  the  favourite  had  held  in  scorn  all 
prescribed  modes  of  conduct  in  life  and  in 
diplomacy ;  there  was  too  a  tenderness  sore 
to  touch  in  the  religion  of  Buckingham ;  for, 
though  James  had  furnished  him  with  the 
result  of  Protestant  arguments,  he  confessed 
that  the  Duke  could  not  retain  the  arguments 
themselves,  and  though  Laud,  by  hard  con- 
ferences, steadied  him  from  backslidings,  il 
was  credited  that  a  certain  bigoted  Romanist, 
under  whose  influence  he  oft«*n  acted,  bad 
more  secret  influence  than  the    polemical 
Sovereign  or  the  casuistical  Archbishop — the 
old  lady,  his  mother,  who  coaM  net  con* 
scientionsly  suffer  her  son  to  stray  from  tba 
only  infallible  Church. 

Bristol  charged  Buckingham  with  being 
*^  popishly  affected,  absenting  himself  from 
all  exerdsea  of  religion  in  the  Barl's  housa» 
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frequenCed  by  all  Protestants,  and  conform- 
log  so  closely  to  the  rites  of  the  Spanish  re- 
ligion«  as  to  kneel  and  adore  their  sacrament, 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  Prince's  conver- 
sion by  all  possible  means,  and  receiving  a 
bull  in  parchment  from  the  Pope,  to  thank 
him,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  perversion 
of  the  Prince." 

To  all  these  allegations,  Buckingham  might 
have  replied  that  he  was  only  practising  a 
deception  on  the  Spaniard,  which  might  assist 
in  hastening  the  torpid  negotiation.  But  he 
could  not  have  pleaded  as  successfully  for 
^^  the  scandal  given  by  his  personal  behaviour, 
things  neither  ill  for  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to 
speak,  nor  indeed  for  the  House  to  hear, 
however  he  leaves  them  to  your  lordships' 
wisdom  how  far  you  will  be  pleased  to  have 
Uiem  examined." 

firisiol,  and,  inieed,  all  Madrid,  had  been 
as  waichful  as  ihey  were  cruel  observers  of 
Suckuigham*s  indecencies  and  eccentricities ; 
and  this  great  staloinian  has  condescended  to 
furnish  hiiaself  wjlh  a  C/ironique  Scanda-' 
leuse,  a  diary  of  licentious  follies,  supplied 
by  the  domesuc  spies  of  a  most  inconsiderate 
master.  One  of  these  communications  ex- 
ists. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  elaborate  arti- 
cles of  the  Attorney-General  against  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  formidably  classed  into  ^*  offences 
before  his  Majesty's  going  into  Spain,  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince's  being  in  Spain,  and 
after  the  Prince's  return,"  and  the  replies  of 
Bristol  to  each  article,  minutely  curious,  will 
have  before  him  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary documents  of  the  perversity  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  the  mysterious  coni- 
pleiity  of  human  events.  According  to  Bris- 
tol, the  Court  of  Madrid  were  at  first  not  sin- 
cere in  their  propositions,  but  at  the  eod  ihey 
became  so ;  but,  when  we  find  such  perpetual 
misunderstandings  requiring  explanation, 
where  so  much  was  said  which  was  never 
meant,  so  much  done  which  remained  to  be 
undone,  when  the  most  equivocal  language 
and  the  most  suspicious  actions  were  to  be 
commented  on  at  a  distant  day,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  each  party  looked  on  these 
strange  transactions  according  to  his  own 
particoiar  view,  and  accounted  for  them  on 
tery  opposite  principles.  But  what  is  start- 
ling is  the  direct  contradiction  of  facts  as- 
serted by  oae  party,  and  denied  by  the  other. 
Where  Che  accusations  are  positive,  and  each 
accuses  the  other  of  doing  the  very  thing  he 
is  himself  taxed  witb^  we  start  at  the  hardi- 
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hood  of  perjury,  or  we  may  suspect  that  both 

parlies  are  alike  criminal. 

The  Earl  is  accused  of  offering  to  concur 
with  the  Prince  in  his  presumed  conversion 
to  the  Roman  faith.  At  the  Prince's  first 
coming  to  the  Earl,  he  asked  the  Prince  for 
what  he  came  thither  ?  The  Prince  at  first, 
not  conceiving  the  Earl's  meaning,  answered^ 
'^  You  know  as  well  as  I."  The  Earl  replied* 
*'  Sir,  servants  can  never  serve  their  masters 
industriously,  although  they  may  do  it  faith- 
fully, unless  they  know  their  meanings  fully. 
Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  tell  you  what 
they  say  in  the  town  is  the  cause  of  your 
coming — that  you  mean  to  change  your  reli- 
gion, and  to  declare  it  here,  and  yet  cun- 
ningly to  disguise  it."  The  Earl  added, 
*'  Sir,  1  do  not  speak  this  to  persuade  you  to 
do  it,  or  that  I  will  promise  you  to  follow 
your  example  though  you  do  it ;  but,  as  your 
faithful  servanf,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  so 
great  a  secret,  I  will  endeavour  to  carry  it 
the  discreetest  waylcan."(lj  At  this  the 
Prince  expressed  his  indignation,  and,  as 
appears  by  the  Earl's  answer,  asked  **  what 
the  Earl  saw  in  his  M^ijesty,  that  he  should 
think  him  so  unworthy  as  to  change  his  re- 
ligion for  a  wife,  or  any  earthly  respect  what- 
ever?" And  the  Attorney-General  goes  on  to 
show  the  treason  of  the  minister,  in  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  his  conduct  to  the 
true  religion  and  to  the  State. 

The  Earl,  in  reply,  does  not  deny  the 
charge,  which,  says  ho,  refutes  itself;  for  he 
exultingly  points  out  that  he,  at  that  very 
moment,  had  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 
The  truth  is,  that,  on  the  portentous  arrival 
of  the  Prince  with  his  companion,  there  was 
a  general  rumour  among  the  Spaniards  that 
Charles  came  to  make  his  conversion.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  State  secret,  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  Bristol  attempted  to  fathom,  and,  in 
secrecy,  he  tampered  with  the  Prince  to  start 
a  discovery,  with  all  the  guarded  caution  of 
a  sage  politician,  by  which  conduct  he  had 
not  compromised  himself,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  whether  the  Prince  were  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  he  had  equally  offered  to  exert, 
on  his  side,  the  same  unalterable  zeaU 

The  Carl  of  Bristol  was  an  able  single  man 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  the  tumult  and  passion  of 
tlie  Senate  disturbed  the  gravity  and  reflec- 
tion which  he  had,  perhaps,. contracted  from 
his  long  residence  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
Hence  his  famous  son,  Lord  Digby,  we  are 

(I)  BaibWOTtb,  i.,  SM. 
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(old,  looked  on  his  father  with  more  affection 
than  respect,  and  as  this  son,  in  his  versati- 
lity of  opinions,  came  round  to  astrology  and 
Catholicism,  it  has  been  suspected  tha:  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  was  himself  inclined  to  the 
religion  of  Spain.    Some  persons  contract 
more  local  habits  than  they  are  aware  of. 
But  it  was  the  political  creed  of  Bristol  which 
was  most  relaxed,  or  rather  enlarged,  and 
which  occasioned  at  times  some  ambiguous 
conduct  and  language  which  a  rigid  Protes- 
tant might  suspect.    He  once  advised  a  bold 
measure,  when  he  recommended  that  the 
young  Palatine,  Charles's  nephew,  should  be 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Court  of  the 
Emperor,  in  order   that  a  royal  marriage 
might  conciliate  two  opposite  interests;  and, 
when  Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  a  passion,  de- 
clared that, ''  He  durst  not  for  his  head  con- 
sent to  any. such  proposal,"  Bristol  replied, 
that  he  saw  no  great  inconvenience  in  it ; 
the  Prince  might  retain  his  religion  ;  and, 
without  some  such  great  action,  it  was  des- 
perate to  hope  for  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
This  great  statesman  had  an  odd  notion  re- 
specting the  state   of  Protestantism  in  his 
day.  He  declared  that ''  conscience,  and  love 
to  truth  only,  not  any  temporal  respects, 
made  men  constant  to  the  Protestant  religion 
—for  that  they  suffered  too  much,  which  was 
to  their  honour,"  and  he  was  fond  of  repeat- 
ing James's  observation,  that  **  he  was  the 
true  martyr  that  suffered  more  for  his  reli- 
gion than  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  be- 
sides," which  he  could  instance  in  various 
ways.    As  mere  political  men,  in  balancing 
opposite  interests  when  a  great  design  is  in 
hand,  have  not  always  discriminated  the  fine 
shades  of  conviction,  these  calamities  of  Pro- 
testantism sounded  suspiciously  from  the  lips 
of  the  statesman,  and  it  might  seem  dubious, 
had    Charles   been   a  converted  Romanist, 
whether  the  minister  who  offered  to  remain 
equally  zealous  might  not  have  slided  over 
like  his  son. 
The  Earl  is  positively  accused  by  Charles 

(I)  Mr.  HaUam  acknowtedRes  that  *'the  Earl  of 
Bristol  might  he  more  partial  to  Spain  than  we  may 
thlnkrigtit,  ore>eii  he  might  h.ive  some  bias  to- 
wards the  religion  of  Rome.  The  last,  howef  er,  is 
by  no  means  proved,  Tor  the  King's  word  is  no 
proof  in  my  eyes."  Mr.  Brodie  is  blamed  by  Mr. 
Baltam  for  his  severe  attack  on  Bristol;  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  veracity  of  Charles  would  assist 
Mr.  Brodie's  arguments,  nevertheless  he  could  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  thi  owing  great  doubts 
over  the  royal  honour.  *Mt  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  statement." 
Yet  probably  overcome  for  a  moment  by  thb  very 


not  only  of  concurring  with  Charles's  pre- 
sumed conversion,  but  of  enforcing  it  bj 
pointing  out  to  him  its  conveniences,  it  being 
impossible  to  effectuate  any  great  purpose  by 
other  means.  In  what  degree  Spanish  poli- 
tics might  mingle  with  English  Protestantism 
in  the  breast  of  this  able  statesman,  it  might 
have  been  difficult  even  for  himself  to  haTO 
discerned.  The  wisdom  of  a  statesman  was 
wrestling  with  the  faith  of  a  martyr.  Bat 
assuredly  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
zealous  Protestant  would  not  have  advanced 
so  far  in  such  arguments,  and  that  his  in- 
dignation at  this  treason  of  loyalty  in  an  Eng* 
lish  sovereign  might  have  overcome  the  cold 
policy  of  the  statesman,  which,  to  say  tho 
least,  had  too  evidently  characterised  these 
secret  conferences.  (1) 

This  Earl  offers  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
variable  conflict  of  politics  and  religion  in  tiie 
same  breast.  In  my  own  mind  I  enterlaia 
no  doubt  of  the  Protestantism,  perhaps  weak, 
of  Bristol ;  he  gave  the  Parliament  the  most 
ample  testimonials  from  his  earliest  days  and 
through  his  whole  conduct  in  Spain ;  and 
Fuller  has  distinguished  him,  probably  from 
his  own  testimony,  as  '^  a  stout  champion  of 
the  Church  of  England."  But,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  Digbys  were  a  family  of  Ro- 
manists, and  that  their  historian,  Dodd,  has 
inscribed  the  name  of  this  Earl  of  Bristol  in 
his  catalogue,  with  a  remark,  ''  though  he 
was  always  a  Protestant,  yet  he  discovered 
himself  both  in  the  treaty  of  the  Spanish 
match,  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  no 
enemy  to  the  Catholic  interest."  (2) 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Impeachment  of  Buckingham  by  the  Gommona. 

Aftbr  the  maturing  silence  of  two  yeats, 
Bristol  could  bring  forward  against  Bucking- 
ham nothing  but  vilifying  personalities,  moie 
adapted  to  supply  the  month's  talk  of  news- 
writers  and  gossippers  than  to  furnish  an  At- 
torney-General with  articles  of  high  treason. 

conviction  which  I  feel  myself,  Mr.  Brodie  adds, 
**  though  it  is  amazing  (o  think,  that  a  person  in  his 
elevated  sphere  should  have  had  the  frontlesa  as- 
surance to  accuse  one  of  his  subjects  to  his  face  of 
such  an  offence,  without  foundation."  AmuziHg  in- 
deed, because  it  seems  to  me  impotsibie  I  1  shall 
never  believe  that  Charles  was  capable  of  the  guQI 
of  in  venting  an  entire  conference,  particubr  in  Hi 
detail  and  expi^ss  in  its  language;  particularly  as 
we  find  from  other  sources  that  Bristol  entertained 
in  other  instances  the  same  equivocal  notions  and 
conduct. 
(S)  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  11.,  857. 
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A  parliamentary  •anecdote  on  this  occasion 
has  come  down  to  us.  When  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  had  ended  his  charge  against  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Spencer,  rising,  inquired,  ^^Is 
this  all  you  have  to  say  against  the  Duke  V* 
^Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  so 
much."  '*  Then,"  rejoined  Lord  Spencer, 
*'  if  this  be  all,  ridiculus  mus  r  and  sat 
down.  Lord  Cromwell  hastened  to  Mr.  Ri- 
ehard  Spencer,  the  younger  son  of  his  lord- 
^ip,  and  who  was  zealously  acting  with  the 
party  in  the  Commons  against  the  Duke, 
^^  Dick,  what  is  done  in  your  house  to -day 
against  the  Duke?"  ^^  My  Lord,  he  is  charged 
with  no  less  than  high  treason." — ^'High 
treason !  tush  Dick !  if  this  be  all,  ridiculus 
imu/"(1)  This  humorous  application  of 
Lord  Cromwell's  seems  like  a  comment  on 
the  opposite  politics  of  the  father  and  the 
son ;  but  it  is  not  quite  evident  which  side 
the  humourist  himself  would  have  adopted. 

A  theme  of  loftier  interest,  an  accusation 
far  more  solemn,  where  orators  were  to  be 
the  witnesses,  and  public  opinion  the  tribu- 
nal, were  now  to  open  for  the  sovereign  and 
the  minister,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  fa- 
vourite by  the  Commons. 

Bat  the  Commons  did  not  come  forward, as 
is  admirably  remarked  by  Hume,  to  accuse 
Buckingham  for  his  conduct  in  the  Spanish 
treaty.  They  approved  the  Spanish  war  too 
well  to  quarrel  with  its  origin.  Its  object  was 
English,  for  it  was  to  wrest  the  Palailnate 
from  ambitious  Austria  and  to  reduce  Catho- 
lic preponderancy.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation  had  sanctioned  it,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  on  that  occasion  responded 
^^  as  if  the  two  Houses  had  been  twins ;  what 
the  one  had  thought  and  said  and  done,  the 
other  had  thought  and  said  and  done."  They 
chose  (he  war,  but  they  refused  the  supplies. 
To  palliate  this  sudden  change  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Commons,  party-writers  have 
imagined  that  the  Commons  had  now  disco- 
vered that  Buckingham  had  deceived  them, 
and  that  they  had  been  seduced  by  his  state- 
ment. Not  a  single  member  raised  aiy  ob- 
jection of  this  nature.  If  Buckingham  had 
hastened  a  war,  he  knew  that  by  such  conduct 
he  should  acquire  the  popularity  which  it,  in 
fact,  brought  him ;  and  so  far  from  the  Com- 
mons having  been  seduced  by  Buckingham, 
it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  Buckingham 
had  been  seduced  by  the  Commons. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  charges  made 

(I)  Hamon  L'Estrange,  p.  as. 


by  the  Commons  against  the  favourite  re- 
sembled those  of  Bristol ;  they  turned  chiefly 
on  personalities. 

The  impeachment  of  Buckingham  was 
opened  before  the  Lords  by  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  who  afterwards  was  one  of  those  who 
went  over  to  the  Court  party.  Professing  to 
deliver  himself,  ^^  in  plain  countr}*  language, 
setting  by  all  rhetorical  affectations,"  he  in- 
formed the  Peers  that  the  Commons  had  dis- 
covered that  all  the  evils  which  they  suffered 
were  drawn  like  one  line  to  one  circumference 
from  one  centre,  which  met  in  one  great  man, 
whom  I  am  here  to  name — the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

In  mentioning  the  name.  Sir  Dudley  looked 
up  and  made  a  sudden  stand.  The  courtly 
patriot  was  disconcerted ;  (2)  the  undaunted 
Duke  was  facing  his  accuser.  Sir  Dudley 
held  in  his  hand  a  voluminous  roll,  and  in 
the  preamble  of  the  charge  he  had  to  read 
the  lengthened  and  the  multiplied  titles  of  the 
plurality  of  offices,  and  all  the  honours  held 
by,  as  the  words  run,  this  '^  young  and  inex- 
perienced Duke." 

The  lofly  titles  resounding  through  the 
House  raised  our  orator^s  spirit  wilh  a  paulo 
majora  canamtM— and  '*  the  plain  country 
language"  rolls  on  in  a  folio  nictaphor.  Earth 
and  air  are  ransacked  to  describe  the  manu- 
factures, the  husbandry,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  industrious  Common^.  The  sun  in 
the  firmament  is  the  glorious  King,  the  fixed 
stars  their  Lordships,  the  elements  of  fire  are 
the  clergy,  and  the  judges  are  the  air  they 
breathe.  Amidst  this  elemental  imagery,  the 
discovery  of  a  blazing  meteor  troubles  the 
Commons,  "  who  though  they  be  the  foot- 
stool, and  the  lowest,  yet  may  well  be  said  to 
be  the  settled  centre  of  the  State."  But  as 
for  this  ^*  prodigious  comet"  they  cannot 
look  upon  it, and, for  want  of  a  *^  perspective, 
commend  the  nearer  examination  to  their 
Lordships." 

Such  a  prologist  as  Sir  Dudley  seemed 
scarcely  to  threaten  in  the  circumlocutions  of 
his  ornate  style.  Uo  left  the  less  graceful 
parts  to  men  who  were  less  awed  by  courtly 
dispositions,  and  who  did  not  cherish  a  con- 
cealed hope  of  one  day  climbing  into  that 
radiant  firmament  which  he  had  so  painfully 
delineated. 

On  the  first  day,  the  Duke  sat  outfacing  his 
accusers,  and  outbraving  their  accusations  ; 

(9)  Thecircumstance  of  Sir  Dudley's  sadden  stop 
is  noticed  by  Bamon  I'Estrange,  whence  Rushworth 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  curtailed  inrormatiOD. 
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but  he  absented  himself  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  epilogue  to  this  mighty  drama  was 
elaborately  delivered  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  with  a 
force  of  declamation  and  a  hardiness  of  per- 
sonal allusion,  which  have  not  been  surpass- 
ed by  the  anonymous  invectives  of  the  mo- 
dern Junius. 

Eliot,  after  expatiating  on  the  favourite's 
ambition  in  procuring  and  getting  into  his 
hands  the  greatest  offices  of  strength  and 
power  in  the  kingdom, drew  a  picture  of "  the 
inward  character  of  the  Duke's  mind,  full  of 
collusion  and  deceit.  He  was  a  chimerical 
beast,  called  by  the  ancients  Stellionatus,  so 
blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  In  setting 
up  himself,  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom's 
revenues,  the  fountain  of  supply,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  land.  He  intercepts,  consumes, 
and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and, 
by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run 
in,  he  hath  cast  the  kingdom  into  a  high  con- 
sumption." 

Elioi  descends  to  criminate  the  Duke's 
magnificent  tastes,  he  who  had  something  of 
a  congenial  nature ;  for  Eliot  was  a  man  of 
fine  literature.  '*  Infinite  sums  of  money, 
and  mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  mo- 
ney ;  contributions  in  Parliament  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  ;  and  how  have  they  been 
employed?  Upon  costly  furniture,  sump- 
tuous feasting,  and  magnificent  buildings,  the 
visible  evidence  of  the  express  exhausting  of 
the  State  r 

One  dark  insinuation  ambiguously  express- 
ed crimes  more  dreadful,  relating  to  theKing. 
^^  Not  satisfied  with  injuries  and  injustice,  and 
dishonouring  of  religion,  his  attempts  go 
higher,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  sovereign. 
The  effects  I  fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think. 
I  end  this  passage,  as  Cicero  did  in  a  like 
case,  Ne  gravioribus  utar  verbis  quam  rei  no- 
twra  ferty  out  levioribus  quam  causes  necessi- 
tas  postulate' 

The  implacable  Eliot  eloquently  closes  :— 

**'  Your  Lordships  hare  an  idea  of  the  man, 
what  he  is  in  himself,  what  in  his  affections  I 
Tou  have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear, 
hare  felt  it.  You  hare  known  his  praetice, 
and  have  heard  the  effects.  Being  such, 
what  is  he  in  reference  to  King  and  State  ; 
how  compatible  or  incompatible  with  either  ? 

(I)  I  find  tbifl  pieee  of  lacret  history  inclosed  in  a 
letter  of  the  times,  with  a  solemn  injunction  that  it 
flhould  be  burnt. 

(S)  **The  Poreruimer  •f  BeTcngv"  fs  a  traet  wel 
knawB  la  cijilaftew.   H  iMan  tvery  Us/mm  «Ct 
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In  reference  to  the  King;  he  must  be  styled 
the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to 
the  State,  the  moth  of  all  goodness.  I  can 
hardly  find  him  a  parallel ;  but  none  were 
so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  who  is  described  by 
Tacitus,  Audax,  sui  obtegens,  in  alios  crtmt- 
nator,  justa  adulator  et  superbus.  Sejanus'is 
pride  was  so  excessive,  as  Tacitus  saith,  that 
he  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his  business 
and  service  with  the  Prince,  seeming  to  con- 
found their  actions,  and  was  often  styled 
Imperatoris  laborum  socius.  Doth  not  this 
man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland, and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you  I  How  lately, 
and  how  often,  hath  this  man  commixed  his 
actions  in  discourses  with  actions  of  the 
King's!  My  Lords!  1  have  done— you  see 
tlie  man!'* 

The  parallel  of  the  Duke  with  Sejanus  elec- 
trified the  House,  it  touched  Charles  on  a 
convulsive  nerve.  The  young  King  was  here 
not  great,  but  indignant.  Charles  complain- 
ed of  Eliot's  comparing  the  Duke  with  Seja- 
nus; ',f  implicitly  he  must  intend  me  for 
Tiberius,"  said  the  King."  (i) 

The  last  charge  against  Buckingham  was  at 
least  as  merciless  as  it  was  offensive.  With- 
out possessing  any  other  evidence  than  the 
appearance  of  the  corpse,  which,  in  a  body  of 
such  gross  humour  as  James's,  seems  not 
difficult  to  account  for— the  charge  sanction- 
ed tlv&  rumour  of  the  poisoning  of  the  late 
King,  ^^  by  the  plaister  and  the  posset  admi- 
nistered by  the  means  of  Buckingham."  That 
rumour,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was 
so  rife,  that  even  that  political  and  dignified 
courtier,  Bristol,  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
ventured  on  a  painful  allusion,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  late  King's  promise  le 
hear  him  himself— **  I  pray  God,"  he  added, 
*^  that  that  promise  did  him  no  hurt,  for  he 
died  shortly  after."  On  a  subsequent  ap» 
pearance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Bristol  craved  pardon  for  his  late  earnest 
speech,  confessing  it  to  have  been  in  passion. 
Whether  Dr.  Eglisham's  famous  libel  origi- 
nated in  this  rumour,  or  whether  it  were  the 
contrivance  of  a  party,  is  not  now,  perhaps,  to 
be  ascertained ;  but  the  cruelty  of  such  dread- 
ful accusations  is,  that  they  survive  their  vic- 
tim, whether  criminal  or  innocent.  (2) 

The  foulest  taint  of  suspicion  most  remain 

dreadftil  poliHeal  libel;  the  aggravaUng  mlnuteQeaa 
of  its  narrative  betrays  tbe<  extravagant  ioaagiiiallon 
of  the  writer.  The  account  of  the  presumed  poison- 
ing of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  by  Buckingtiam  Is 
ridiculous;  and  the  dasopiption  of  Ike  appearance 
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attached  to  the  character  of  Buckingham.  I 
repeat,  what  I  have  formerly  observed,  that 
it  requires  more  time  and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than  to  damage  it ;  and  more  zeal  to 
defend  the  calumniated  than  care  to  raise  the 
calumny.  An  attack,  if  it  deserve  Dotice, 
is  necessarily  lively,  but  a  defence  can  only 
boast  of  an  honest  intention ;  and  nothing 
short  of  a  miraculous  demonstration  will  so 
completely  eradicate  a  false  or  an  aggravated 
charge,  as  to  leave  no  tracer  of  it  behind  in 
the  mindsof  those  who  have  long  received  the 
erroneous  impression. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  on  this  occasion,  ir- 
ritated as  he  evidently  was,  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  his  troubles,  and  the  first  of 
the  more  open  attempts  to  crush  the  popular 
party. 

The  Ring  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  vindicate  the  Duke  from  the  charges  of  the 
Commons.  **  I  can  bear  witness,"  said 
Charles,  '*  to  clear  him  in  every  one  of  them ;" 
but ''  he  thought  fit  to  take  order  to  punish 
some  insolent  speeches.  I  have  been  too 
remiss  in  punishing  such  speeches  as  con- 
cern myself,  but  Buckingham  would  not  suf- 
fer roe  to  take  notice  of  them,  lest  he  might 
be  thought  to  have  set  me  on.  My  Lords, 
I  hope  you  will  be  as  tender  of  my  honour 
as  1  have  been  sensible  of  yours."  The  King 
evidently  alluded  to  the  last  charge  against 
Buckingham,  which  involved  his  own  honour. 

Digges  and  Eliot,  the  prologue  and  the 
epilogue  orators,  were  called  out  of  the  House 
by  iwo  messengers,  who,  showing  their 
warrant,  took  them  to  the  Tower. 

On  this  memorable  day,  a  philosophical 
politician,  had  such  a  character  existed  at 
that  time,  might  have  prescienlly  marked 
the  seed-plots  of  events,  which,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  were  apparent  to  all  men. 
The  passions  of  Kings  are  often  expatiated 
on,  but  in  the  present  a nti- monarchical  pe- 
riod the  passions  of  Parliament  are  not  ima- 
finable. 

The  Commons,  with  a  Oerce  spirit  of  reac- 

of  the  corpse  is  perfectly  grotesque.  Mr.  Brodie 
has  entered  laq^y  and  fairly  into  this  investiga^ 
lion.  Referhng  to  Sanderson's  tfsUmony,  that 
Bglishain  wrote  as  many  lies  as  lines,  who  was  told 
by64>rbicr,  that  Eglisham,  when  al>roacl,  offered 
1o  pubifsb  a  recantation  for  four  hundred  guilders, 
Mr.  Brodie  does  not  incHne  to  give  creditto  the  tale. 
1  find  it,  however,  confirmed  in  the  manuscript  roe^ 
Bwir  or  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  himself.  ''  The  false- 
neu  of  his  libels,"  says  Gerbier,  **he  hath  since  ac- 
^owledged,  though  loo  late.  During  my  residency 
tBroBrilei,  this  Btf  Isbnn  deaired  Sir  William  Cha- 
lonrr,  who  was  then  at  Liege,  to  bear  a  letter  to  me, 


tion  for  the  King*s  threat  of  '^punishing 
some  insolent  speeches,"  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
for  the  commitment  of  the  Duke.  (1)  The 
same  eager  spirit  which  afterwards  pursued 
Strafford  to  the  scaffold  had  now  appeared^ 
though  it  was  yet  unrecognised. 

The  Duke's  speech  to  the  Lords  in  answer 
to  this  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Commons 
must  have  been  unpremeditated.  It  betrays 
neither  the  fears  of  a  State  criminal,  nor  the 
arrogance  of  a  royal  favourite.  We  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  man  himself,  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  own  genuine  emotions. 

**  My  Lords,  —If  I  should  hold  ray  peace 
it  would  argue  guilt;  if  I  should  speak, it 
would  argue  boldness.  Your  Lordships  see 
what  complaints  are  made  against  me  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  How  well  I  stood  in 
their  opinions  not  long  since,  your  Lordships 
know  ;  what  I  have  done  since  to  lose  their 
good  opinions,  I  protest  I  know  not.  I  can- 
not so  di«:trust  ray  own  innocency  as  to  de  - 
cline  any  course  or  court  of  justice ;  they 
have  done  me  a  favour  to  deliver  me  out  of 
their  hands  into  your  Lordships*. 

*^  I  will  not  speak  anything  to  cast  dirt  at 
those  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  me  so 
foul,  but  I  hope  to  prove  ray  innocency  be- 
fore such  just  judges.  I  desire  my  trial  may 
be  hastened,  that  I  may  no  longer  suffer  than 
I  must  needs;  but  since  my  accusers  have 
not  been  content  only  to  make  my  process, 
but  to  prescribe  to  your  Lordships  the  man- 
ner of  your  judgment,  and  to  judge  me  be- 
fore I  am  heard,  I  shall  not  give  way  to  any 
of  their  unjust  demands." 

When  the  fate  of  the  two  patriots  was 
known,  the  Commons  instantaneously  broke 
up,  and  in  the  afternoon  assembled  in  West- 
minster Hall,  to  interchange  their  private 
sentiments  on  the  fate  of  the  two  imprisoned 
members  in  sullen  indignation.  (2)  The 
flame  which  had  broken  forth  and  had  shown 
itself  now  seemed  to  sink  within  its  own 
volcano,  feeding  itself  on  its  own  bed,  to 
rage  the  more  at  a  fresh  eruption. 

which  is  still  extant.  He  proposed,  if  the  King 
would  pardon  and  receive  hfm  into  favour  again, 
with  some  competent  subsistence,  he  would  recant 
all  that  he  had  said  or  written,  confessing  that  he 
had  been  urged  thereunto  by  some  combustioua 
Bplrits,  that,  for  their  malicious  designs,  had  set 
him  on  work.*'   Sloane  HSS.,  4184. 

(t)  Mr.  Ballam  confesses,  that  as  the  Commons 
heard  no  evidence  in  support  of  their  charges,  II 
was  rather  unreasonable  in  them  to  request  that  bt 
might  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

(%)  Xhe  Diary  of  Sir  SynMDda  D'Ewet,  Ma^Har^ 
leian  MSS. 
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The  following  day,  the  Commons  met  in 
their  own  House.  When  the  Speaker  re- 
minded them  of  their  usual  business,  wiih 
one  unanimous  shout  they  cried  out,  *'*'  Sit 
down !  sit  down  !'*  they  would  touch  on  no 
business  till  **  they  were  righted  in  their  li- 
berties." An  open  committee  of  the  whole 
House  was  formed,  and  no  member  was  suf- 
fered to  leave  it,  yet  no  one  spoke.  They 
were  either  at  a  loss  how  to  open  this  awful 
conference,  or  they  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion by  a  sullen  silence. 

At  moments  like  these,  an  accidental  folly, 
which  another  time  might  pass  away,  may 
render  permanent  the  mischief  it  would  pre 
vent. 

The  Vice-Chamberlain,  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  who  had  long  been  one  of  our  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  who,  having  witnessed  the 
despotic  governments  on  the  Continent,  ima- 
gmed  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  liberty 
at  home,  ventured  to  break  the  harrowing 
silence. 

"  I  find,"  said  the  Vice-Chamberlain, "by 
a  great  silence  in  this  House,  that  it  is  a  fit 
time  to  be  heard,  if  you  will  grant  nte  the 
patience."  He  opened  with  an  idle  tale  of 
having  in  his  voyage  to  Marseilles  been  cast 
on  a  variety  of  sands,  and  when  the  passen- 
gers were  in  despair,  an  old  mariner,  looking 
on  the  compass,  told  them  that  to  clear  them- 
selves from  the  sands  they  ought  to  know 
how  they  came  there,  for  by  taking  a  new 
point  it  would  bring  them  out.  The  book 
of  orders  was  the  compass  here,  and  he  be- 
seeched  them  to  look,  whether  the  gentlemen 
(in  the  aggravation  of  their  charges,  particu- 
larly the  last,  of  the  cause  of  the  King's 
death)  did  not  go  farther  than  the  orders  did 
warrant  them,  and  how  easy  it  would  yet  be 
to  bring  us  from  these  rocks. 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  King's  messages, 
where  it  was  hinted,  that  "  if  there  was  no 
correspondency  between  him  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  be  forced  to  use  new  coun- 
sels ;"  he  added,  "  I  pray  you  consider  what 
these  new  counsels  are  and  may  be ;  I  fear 
to  declare  those  I  conceive."  However,  Sir 
Dudlt^  Curleton  plainly  indicated  them. 
"  When  nionarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
strength,  an<i  saw  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their 
Parliaments,  they  had  overthrown  them  in 
all  Europe,  except  here  only  with  us."  The 
Vice-Chamberlain  had  not  yet  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish our  own  representative  Parliament, 
from  iho  Parlemenlaires  of  Lawyers  in  France. 
Our  old  ambassador  drew  an  amubing  pic- 


ture of  the  eitecls  of  arbitrary  governments 
on  the  Continent.  "  If  you  knew  the  s^ub- 
jects  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  myself, 
to  see  them  look,  not  like  our  nation,  with 
store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many 
ghosts,  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but  skin 
and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  shoes 
on  their  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat, 
or  wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  the 
King  for  it ;  this  is  a  misery  beyond  expres- 
sion»  and  that  which  we  are  yet  free  from." 
A  long  residence  abroad  had  deprived  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
elevated  tone  of  freedom,  and  the  proud  jea- 
lousy of  their  privileges,  which  though  yet 
depending  only  on  precedents,  unascertained, 
undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  was 
breaking  forth  among  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  close,  Carleton  remarked  on 
the  tartness  and  personal  attacks  of  Eliot,  and 
here  he  was  more  reasonable. 

The  speech  was  designed  to  be  conciliatory 
—but  the  physician  had  unskilfully  applied 
an  emdlli^nt,  which  produced  inflammation. 
*'  These  imprudent  suggestions  rather  gave 
w^arning  than  struck  terror,"  observes  Hume. 
It  was  evident  that  *'  new  counsels"  meant, 
what  subsequently  was  practised,  a  monar- 
chical government  without  a  Parliament !  As 
for  the  ghosts  with  wooden  shoes,  to  which 
the  House  was  congratulated  that  they  were 
not  yet  reduced,  the  House  could  only  infer 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  such  clouted  apparitions. 

Some  offensive  words,  in  allusion  to  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  the  Duke  persisted  in 
asserting  had  dropped  from  Digges,  and  to 
prove  which  assertion  he  appealed  to  cotes 
taken  at  the  time.  After  an  equivocal  ter- 
mination in  the  House  of  Peers,  these  were 
explained  away,  Digges  declaring  that  they 
had  not  been  used  by  him.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  suffered  to  eat  his  words. 
The  implacable  Eliot  was  made  of  "  sterner 
stuff."  He  explained  a  g6od  deal,  without 
retracting  much. 

But  peace  did  not  return  with  the  two  im- 
prisoned patriots.  It  was  fated  that  the  ce- 
lestial spirit  of  our  national  freedom  should 
not  descend  among  us  in  the  form  of  the 
myslical  dove.  The  Commons  did  not  de- 
cline in  the  serpent's  wisdom  with  which  they 
had  begun.  They  covertly  aimed  at  once 
to  subjugate  the  sovereign  and  to  expd  the 
minister.  A  remonstrance  was  prepared 
against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
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trhich  constituted  half  of  the  Grown  revenues, 
and  a  peiiiion  ^^  equivalent  to  a  command" 
for  remoTing  Buckingham  from  his  Majesty's 
*^  person  and  councils.** 

The  Remonstrance  is  wrought  up  with  a 
high  spirit  of  invective  against  ^*  the  un- 
bridled ambition  of  the  Duke,"  whom  they 
class  ^^ among  those  vipers  and  pests  to  their 
King  and  Commonwealth,  as  so  expressly 
siyledbyyour  most  Royal  Father."  They 
reque>t  that*^  the  King  would  be  pleased  to 
remove  this  person  from  access  to  his  sacred 
prese>nce,  and  that  he  would  not  balance  this 
one  man,  with  all  these  things,  and  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  world." 

H(3  who  would  enter  into  the  views  and 
feelings  of  Charles  at  this  moment  should 
consult  another  immortal  page  of  the  phiioso- 
phical  historian.  (1) 

In  the  eyes  of  Charles,  Buckingham  was 
not  criminal,  but  the  Commons  were.  They 
bad  engaged  him  in  a  war,  and  deserted 
their  sovereign  when  they  saw  that  for  him 
a  retreat  was  impossible.  And  to  what 
amounted  the  charges  against  the  Duke? 
The  heaviest,  that  of  the  loan  of  the  ships 
to  France,  to  serve  against  the  French  Pro- 
testants, Charles  knew  to  be  a  mere  popular 
error,  as  we  shall  shortly  show.  Could  they 
allege  the  ineptitude  of  the  minister?  Great 
evils  under  his  administration  had  not  yet 
occurred,  and  the  people  sent  forth  no  cries 
of  oppression.  Could  the  young  King  sacri- 
fice bis  friend  to  the  clamours  of  a  party, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  for  the  mean  mo- 
tive ef  pecuniary  purposes?  Long  after, 
Charles,  even  at  a  more  critical  period, 
fovQd  that  ''  He  and  Buckingham  should 
perish  together !"  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  returning  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  and  the  favourite,  observ- 
ed, that  *'^  the  King  will  never  yield  to  the 
Dukes  fall,  being  a  young  man,  resolute, 
magnanimous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  affec- 
tionate where  he  takes."  (2)  Charles,  be- 
sides these  private  motives,  had  public  ones. 
He  considered  that,  in  yielding,  the  sovereign 
authority  would  become  ^*  contemptible,  and 
Carrie  1  to  the  lowest  extremity." 

With  the  Commons,  Buckingham  was  cri- 
minal I  nough,  for  they  were  not  within  the 
sp'll  of  his  fascination.  He  was  the  splendid 
creature  of  the  royal  favour  of  two  sovereigns. 
His  youthful  presumption,  his  towering  am- 
biiion,  and   his   undisguised  enmities,  had 

v«;  Hume,  ^i.,S21. 

I;  From  a  manuscript  letter. 


sickened  the  hearts  of  the  envious,  and  stung 
the  spirit  of  the  vindictive.  His  enemies  too 
were  orators. 

Charles,  under  the  influence  of  angried 
feelings,  hastily  dissolved  the  second  Par- 
liament; and  when  the  Lords  petitioned  for 
its  continuance,  the  King  warmly  exclaimed, 
'*  Not  a  moment  longer  1" 

From  the  opening  of  this  Parliament  the 
style  of  Charles  the  First  had  changed.  It 
was  now  stately,  and  the  courteous  solicita- 
tion he  once  used,  the  language  of  his  heart 
— was  no  longer  theirs  1 

CHAPTEU  XIII. 

Of  the  principal  Article  of  the  ImpeadimentofBuck- 
ingiiam;  Secret  History  of  tlie  Loan  or  English 
Ships  to  serve  against  the  French  Protestants. 

Of  this  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  a 
minister  invested  with  such 'a  plurality  of 
offices  and  honours— an  individual  so  potent 
by  situation,  and  so  inconsiderate  by  disposi- 
tion, as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  must  be 
candidly  acknowledged,  as  assuredly  it  might 
satisfactorily  be  shown,  that  Hume  has  not 
exceeded  the  truth  in  asserting  that  *^  the  ar- 
ticles were  either  frivolous,  or  false,  or  both. 
Aftercanvassing  the  matter  near  three  months, 
they  found  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
fixing  any  legal  crime  upon  the  Duke." 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  too  hastily  as- 
sumed a  sweeping  conclusion  on  the  articles 
of  this  impeachment.  **'  He  tells  us  many 
of  them  were  probably  well  founded."  Pro- 
bably  is  a  term  of  nullity  in  historical  evi- 
dence ;  it  includes  neither  the  labour  of  re- 
search nor  the  force  of  argument;  it  is  the 
cypher  of  prejudice,  which,  placed  by  a 
unit  of  fact,  swells  out  into  a  mighty  sum 
what  in  itself  is  of  very  small  amount.  A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  prevalent 
customs  of  the  age,  a  very  little  candour,  and 
a  closer  investigation  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, would  have  deterred  the  constitutional 
historian  from  this  unjust  severity  to  *'  the 
minion."  Rapacity  and  avarice  were  not  the 
vices  of  Buckingham.  Even  Mr.  Brodie  lays 
no  stress  on  the  impeachment,  though  he 
affects  a  solitary  triumph  by  asserting,  that 
by  Hume^s  own  account  of  the  loan  of  ships 
to  France,  which  were  employed  by  that  State 
against  the  French  Protestants,  Buckingham 
was  guilty  on  this  charge,  which  Mr.  Brodie 
considers  as  ^*  a  principal  article  of  the  im- 
peachment." The  parliamentary  historian, 
May,  had  indeed  considered  as  among  the 
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chief  causes  ol  the  civil  war,  aad  as  ^^  most 
destructive  to  the  Protestant  religion,  that 
King  Charles  lent  a  strong  navy  to  the  King 
of  France,  by  whose  force  the  Protestant 
ships  were  vanquished  and  scattered/*  (i) 

Buckingham,  in  reply  to  this  heavy  charge, 
in  his  able  defence,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Nicho* 
las  Hyde,  declares  that  '^  He  did  that  which 
belonged  to  an  Admiral  of  England  and  a 
true  Englishman,**  A  forcible  expression, 
and  in  my  mind  at  all  times  adapted  to  his 
genuine  character.  Buckingham  certainly 
was  always  English  in  his  feelings.  But 
having  made  this  declaration  the  Duke  falter- 
ed, and  acknowledged  that,  to  clear  himself, 
it  was  necessary  to  disclose  a  State  Secret, 
On  his  solicitation  (o  his  Majesty,  he  after- 
wards obtained  leave  to  do  this,  but  the  whole 
affair  was  interrupted  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  On  this  Mr.  Brodie  observes, 
^^The  Duke  had  the  effrontery  to  state,  that 
he  had  been  over-reached  by  the  French 
Court,  who  pretended  a  design  against  Genoa, 
and  that  when  he  discovered  the  imposition 
he  frustrated  it,  and  by  his  measures  in  fa- 
vour of  Hochelle,  the  strong  place  of  the 
French  Protestants,  he  hiid  hitherto  saved  it 
from  destruction.'*  All  this  Mr.  Brodie  con- 
siders as  *^  the  subterfuge  of  a  State  crimi- 
nal." 

We  are  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  mysterious  transaction.  It  will 
illustrate  that  important  principle  which  i 
have  already  developed  in  a  preceding  chap  - 
ter,  and  which  throws  a  new  light  over  those 
ambiguous  events  in  our  history,  when  the 
Government,  from  a  secret  policy  buried  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  concealed  irom  the  public 
eye,  appeared  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  when,  in  short.  Stale 
reasons  prevailed  over  popular  feelings. 

The  State  secret,  alleged  by  Buckingham, 
not  having  yet  been  disclosed,  our  historians 
have  been  thrown  into  the  most  conflicting 
reasonings,  and  the  most  fallacious  state- 
ments, but  this  loan  of  English  ships  to  the 
French  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  French  Protestants,  ceases  to  be  a 
strange  and  ambiguous  transaction,  when  its 
secret  history  is  unfolded.  (2) 

(I)  May's  "Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment/* p.  7.  This  little  volume  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mere  abridgment  of  his  larger  work ;  it 
is  an  original  one  on  the  same  subject. 

Ca)  I  draw  my  information  from  the  MS.  memoir 
of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  to  which  1  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

CB>  ThH  tireomttaiMa  to  aUuMl  la  in  Um  "  Tata- 


The  loan  of  a  single  man-of-war  and  s»rm 
merchant  vessels  to  France,  which  France 
afterwards  employed  against  the  Reformed  of 
Rochelle,  certainly  without  the  consent  or  the 
intention  of  our  Government,  was  always 
looked  on  suspiciously  by  the  English  nation. 
Even  Gerbier,  the  confldential  agent  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  to  his  last  day  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  three  English  sovereigns,  acknow- 
ledges that,  *'  when  these  ships  were  employ- 
ed contrary  to  the  intention,  it  gave  more  co- 
lour to  such  as  love  to  find  fault  than  could 
have  been  wished.*' 

The  history  of  this  ban  of  ships  we  shall 
trace  from  the  beginning.  When  James  the 
First,  on  the  rupture  with  Spain,  formed  a 
strict  alliance  with  Franoe,  the  French  Cabi- 
net decided,  however  contrary  to  the  private 
feelings  of  the  French  monarch,  to  head  a 
league  of  the  Protestant  powers.  The  Eng- 
lish government  was  cherishing  the  aid  and 
amity  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  the  eter- 
nal Palatinate,  as  likewise  were  the  Holland- 
ers, with  the  view  of  weakening  the  power  of 
their  ancient  enemy  and  sovereign.  Spain, 
on  her  side,  was  not  less  active,  and  to  avenge 
herself  on  her  great  rival,  whose  aid  had 
essentially  contributed  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  New  States  of  Holland,  she  had  slirr«d 
up  the  malcor' tents  of  France  into  open  in- 
surrection. The  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  Kis 
brother,  Soubise,  were  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  were  raising  an  independent 
Government  in  France  itself.  (3)  On  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Franch  Government^  tbe 
Protestant  allies  of  France  could  only  consi- 
der the  French  Princes  in  the  class  of  rebels, 
and  in  intimate  connection  with  Spanish  i«> 
teresis. 

The  French  Cabinet  had  promised  to  coo- 
clude  a  treaty  on  favourable  terms  with  their 
Protestants ;  but  ere  this  could  be  effect luilrd 
the  French  Government  pleaded  the  absolute 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  in 
their  own  realms  before  they  signed  the 
terms  already  agreed  on  with  the  Reformod, 
that  for  their  own  credit  it  should  appear  that 
these  conditions  had  been  granted  by  good 
will  and  favour,  and  not  by  compulsion.  T6g 
French  marine  was  then  al  so  low  an  ebb, 

ment  PoliUque  du  Cardinal  de  Bichelicu.'*— The 
Catholic  style  is  remarkable.  "LTspagnol  fit  un 
Traits  avee  le  Due  de  Rohan  pour  former  un  corps 
de  I  ebelles  k  Dieu  et  k  V.  M.,  tout  ensemble  moiea- 
nant  un  million  qu'il  lui  devoit  donner  tous  les  ana 
et  dont  par  ce  moien  U  rendoit  les  Indes  trlbutairei 
aiTEnfer." 
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Ihal  Soubise  seemed  master  of  (he  seas.  It  f 
vas  at  this  moment,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  France  urged  the  perform- 
ance of  a  defensive  treaty  with  England  and 
Holland.  The  Dutch  statesmen,  conscious  of 
the  State  necessity  of  supporting  France 
against  the  power  and  intrigues  of  Spain,  fur- 
nished their  great  ally  with  twenty  ships,  ac- 
cording to  an  existing  treaty,  in  return  for 
money  and  other  aid  lent  the  infant  Republic 
by  France ;  and  James,  learning  from  his 
ambassadors  at  Paris  that  the  treaty  between 
the  French  Cabinet  and  the  Reformed  was 
nearly  concluded,  agreed  to  the  loan  of  a 
single  man-of-war  and  seven  vessels,  on  the 
proviso  that  they  were  never  to  be  employed 
against  the  Rochellers,  for  whom  the  English 
Monarch  had  already  obtained  favourable 
'  conditions ;  it  was  stipulated  that  these  Eng- 
lish vessels  were  to  act  against  Genoa,  or  any 
other  ally  of  Spain. 

This  affair  now  assumed  to  the  public  eye 
■  the  most  perplexed  appearance.  This  State 
policy  produced  in  Holland  the  very  same 
consequences  as  in  England.  The  Duke  of 
Rohan,  and  his  brother  Soubise,  having 
openly  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots, 
remonstrated  on  the  iniquity  of  Protestants 
warring  against  Protestants  for  a  Catholic 
power!  It  was  proved  against  the  States, 
that  while  they  had  indeed  promised  the  Pro- 
testant deputies  of  the  Rochellers  all  they  re- 
quired, they,  at  the  same  time,  had  dispatch- 
ed secret  orders  to  their  admiral  to  join  the 
French. 

Such  are  the  high  mysteries  of  "  King- 
craft,** as  James  the  First  described  the  in- 
trigues of  Cabinets.  Each  State,  to  obtain  its 
own  purpose,  is  apparently  acting  against  its 
own  interests.  The  people,  who  know  nothing 
of  such  political  involutions,  revolted  in  Ilol- 
knd  at  the  present  one.  The  clergy  declaim- 
ed from  their  pulpits,  the  populace  was  incited 
to  pull  down  the  house  of  the  admiral  and  his 
friends,  and  the  public  spirit  was  so  uncon- 
trollable, that  the  Dutch  Government  deemed 

(f )  lo  the  charge  made  by  tbe  Commeni,  the  ea- 
twn  reader  will  find  a  mwt  abundant  detail  of  all 
tbe  traosaetions  relaUve  to  the  loan  of  these  ships. 
-tuiliworth,  I.,  sas  to  sss.  And  when  be  shall 
hart  read  the  preaant  chapter,  he  will  learn  hew  a 
beap  of  cross-parposes  may  fhmish  oat  a  most  for- 
Mable  bedy  of  evldeaee  against  a  state  detinqaeiiC. 
A  rouod-rebiii  hT  the  sailors  was  laid  under  the 
^njcr-beok  ofPeimiiigton.  It  is  evident  tlialtlie 
ftigitih  saHert  were  in  as  gveat  a  eenaternatioii  as 
the  Hollanders  at  fighting  against  their  brother  Pro- 
testants, nd  tbe  GeasaMU,  as  Home  says,  *' shewed 
thesaoMattadiineBlfiilUitht  faOemlbr'llie'Pve- 


it  proper  to  give  way  lo  it.  They  were  sus- 
pected by  the  French  Cabinet  of  having  con- 
nived at  these  tumults,  though  it  appears  that 
thoy  did  not  dare  lo  exercise  any  authority, 
dreading  a  general  insurrection  throughout 
the  United  Provinces. 

The  promised  treaty  with  the  French  Pro- 
testants was  still  delayed,  and  Rohan  and 
Soubise  were  still  in  revolt.  When  Charles 
learnt  that  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  Gerbier 
tells  us,  that  the  King  began  to  act  with  great 
caution  and  suspicion.  To  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  in  whose  inte- 
rests our  Cabinet  was  engaged,  and  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  French  war,  the  King 
commanded  Gerbier  to  write  in  cypher  to 
Captain  Pennington,  (hat  though  he  had  cast 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  Dieppe,  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Efflat  expected  to  have  the  eight  ships 
given  up  to  French  officers,  on  the  receipt  of 
Gerbicr's  letter  he  was  to  weigh  anchor  and 
return  to  the  Downs.  Pennington  gladly 
obeyed,  which  threw  the  Marquis  into  a  vio- 
lent rage,  he  declaring  that  for  this  open  act 
of  disobedience  of  orders  nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  Peunington  should  satisfy  him,  and 
he  instantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Charles.  For  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  Gerbier  appeals  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Nicholas,  then  secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. (1) 

Pennington  returned  home,  and  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where  the  Parliament  sat.  Buck- 
ingham is  accused  by  the  Commons  that, 
knowing  from  Pennington  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, he  subtilely  concealed  it  from  Parlia- 
ment, observing  "  boldly  and  untruly,"  say 
the  Commons,  that  **  it  was  nolalwaysfitfor 
Kings  to  give  account  of  their  counsels,  aud 
that  five  or  six  months  had  already  passed, 
and  the  ships  were  not  employed  against 
Rochelle,  and  prayed  their  lordships  to  judge 
the  things  by  the  event,  to  which  he  would 
refer  the  whole  matter/'  *'  By  which  cun- 
ning speeches,"  so  the  Commons  animad- 
vert, ^^  he  made  tbe  Lords  and  Commons  be- 

testant  feligion,  nor  was  their  seal  nraeh  better 
guided  by  reason  and  sound  policy."  Hiune  has 
taken  the  most  profound  views  on  this  curious  state 
ofaflkiirs.  Such  noble  passages  discover  that  poli- 
tical sagseity  which  confers  immortality  on  hie 
pages.— vi.,  S09.— Smollett  seems  at  a  loss  to  solve 
the  riddle .  **  Even  these  Huguenots  were  supported 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  their  revolt  prevented 
Louis  from  assisting  the  English  monarch  in  his 
designs  against  the  House  of  Austaria."— A  valid  rea- 
son nir  the-Kingof  England  assisting  his  brother  and 
ally  ef 'Franee  to  put  down  the  InsuReetion  of  the 
Pfeseh  prkwes. 
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liere  that  the  ships  were  never  meant  to  be 
employed  against  the  Rochellers."  (1) 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  having  received 
satisfactory  accounts  from  his  agents  at 
Paris,  concerning  the  treaty  with  the  French 
Protestants,  Pennington  was  again  command- 
ed to  return  to  Dieppe,  and  give  up  the  ships 
to  the  French  officers.  Mr.  Larkin,  who  v.  as 
an  able  and  confidential  agent  of  the  English 
Government,  had  inforced  the  return  to 
Dieppe,  assuring  our  Cabinet  that  the  peace 
was  settled  between  the  French  Government 
and  its  Reformed ;  but  a  sudden  change  in 
the  French  councils  occurring,  that  Charles 
might  be  aware  of  this  important  informa- 
tion, Larkin  set  off  himself  post  from  Paris; 
embarking  in  stormy  weather,  he  was  cast 
away,  and  arrived  too  late.  Another  agent, 
one  Clarke,  who  had  also  been  employed  in 
this  negotiation,  lost  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  Buckingham,  and  was  so  sensible  of  his 
inept  conduct  that  he  died  of  grief. 

Such  is  the  secret  history  of  this  ambiguous 
transaction,  and  when  Buckingham  was  ac- 
cused of  having  betrayed  the  English  cause, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  fal- 
tered, and  declared,  that,  his  vindication 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  revealment  of 
a  State  secret ;  but  he  boldly  assured  them 
that  he  had  acted  like  ^'  an  Englishman." 

We  are  now  enabled  to  confirm  the  allega- 
tion of  Buckingham.  It  now  appears  that  the 
original  destination  of  the  ships  was  Genoa, 
with  the  design  of  alarming  the  Spanish 
coast.  We  can  also  explain  certain  obscure 
passages  which  Dr.  Lingard  has  brought  for- 
ward to  criminate  this  minister.  ''The 
offence  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Duke,  was,  that  he,  as  High-Admiral,  had 
lent  English  ships  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Protestants.  That  Buckingham's  allega- 
tion was  false,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  transaction,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Duke  to  give  an  explanation,  from 
a  passage  in  his  letter,  dated  Paris,  May  30, 
1625  :  *  The  peace  with  them  of  the  religion 
depends  upon  the  success  of  that  fleet  they 
(the  French)  had  from  your  Majesty,  and  the 
Low  Countries.' (2)  And  from  another  pas- 
sage in  the  instructions  given  to  him  on  the 
17th  of  October  :  *  We  conceive  that  the  work 

(1)  It  IB  useful  to  notice  what  sort  of  evidence  a 
party  will  get  up  against  a  State  culprit.  A  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Toucfie^  probably  a  French  Protestant, 
meeting  at  Salisbury  Mr.  Sherwell,  a  member, 
going  to  Parliament,  and  informing  our  member 
that  the  Duke  had  assured  him  these  ships  were  not 
to  act  against  bis  countrymen,  notwithstanding 


which  was  required  to  be  done  by  them,  (the 
ships,)  being  the  suppression  of  Soubisey  is 
accomplished.' " 

The  reader  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
derstand these  obscure  passages,  which  pep^ 
fectly  accord  with  Gerbier's  statement.  '^  The 
peace  with  them  of  the  religion,  i.e.  the 
French  Protestants,  depended  on  the  success 
of  the  ships  borrowed  from  the  two  coun- 
tries." This  success  refers  to  the  suppression 
of  Soubise's  maritime  force,  as  it  is  precisely 
so  stated  in  the  instructions.  The  Ring,  con- 
cluding that  work  had  been  done,  now  insist- 
ed  on  the  final  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  so  long  depending  between  the  French 
Government  and  their  Protestants. 

The  story  of  this  loan  of  ships  to  France 
is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  effects  of 
popular  exaggeration.  It  is  curious  to  dis- 
cover, on  turning  to  the  French  historian's 
account  of  this  transaction,  that  the  aid  of 
the  English  on  this  occasion  was  deemed  so 
inconsiderable,  that  he  almost  passes  it  over 
in  silence.  I  give  Pere  GrifTet's  own  words, 
as  they  confirm  the  truth  of  Buckingham's 
statement.  '^  Com  me  on  vouloit  attaquer  les 
Genois  par  mer  et  par  terre  on  envoy  a  dOr- 
mander  des  vaisseaux  au  Roi  d'Anglelerre  et 
aux  HoUandois.  On  ne  lira  du  Roi  d'Angle* 
terre  que  des  promesses  vagues  qui  demeu- 
rerent  sans  effet ;  mais  les  HoUandois  s'en- 
gagerent  a  donner  vingt  vaisseaux  bien  ar- 
mes."  (3) 

We  must  consider  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, not  only  historically  curious,  as  throw* 
ing  a  new  light  over  the  administration  of 
Buckingham,  but  as  developing  political  in- 
struction of  far  higher  interest.  It  proves 
that  there  are  State  secrets  which  cannot 
either  in  honour  or  in  policy  be  trusted  ta 
the  public  ear,  and  that  when  the  Cabinet 
appears  to  be  acting  contrary  to  the  desires- 
of  the  country,  the  Government,  with  more 
wisdom  than  public  newswriters  and  clamor- 
ous party-men  will  be  willing  to  allow  ihem^ 
may  be  advancing  the  complicate  objects  oC 
national  interests.  We  see,  in  the  present 
case,  how  the  Dutch  Government  was  right, 
as  statesmen,  in  adopting  the  unpopular 
measures,  and  we  also  see  how  fatally,  by 
submitting  to  the  dictate  of  popular  pre- 

they  had  since,  concluded  that  le  Due  est  un  m6- 
chant  homme.  The  charge  in  the  Impeachment 
winds  up  with  this  positive  evidence  of  this  good 
Monsieur  de  la  louche,  of  the  delinquency  of  thi» 
impeached  minister! 

(S)  Clarendon  Papers,  ii.,  Appendix,  xxv. 

(3)  HisCoire  de  France,  xiii.,  44a, 
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judices,  they  impeded  the  great  design  of  re-  i 
ducing  the  mighty  strength  of  Spain,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  design  could  only  be  insured  by 
maintaining  the  interests  of  the  only  power 
frhich  could  balance  Spanish  predominance. 
In  combating,  then,  with  the  Protestant  in- 
sorgents  of  France,  under  Soubise,  England 
and  Holland  were  hastening  that  peace  for 
the  Protestant  cause  which  had  been  so  long 
Mayea.  There  are  parodoxes  in  history 
which  conceal  truths. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Menu  resorted  to  by  the  King  to  raise  Supplies 
without  the  Aid  of  Parliament. 

When  the  Patriots  abandoned  their  Sove- 
reign to  his  fate,  they  retreated  home  sullen, 
indignant,  and  ready  to  conspire  among  them- 
selves for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  liberties.  They  industriously 
dispersed  their  **  remonstrance,"  and  the 
King  replied  by  **  a  declaration  ;"  but  an  at- 
tack is  always  more  vigorous  than  a  defence. 
The  *^  declaration"  is  spiritless,  and  evident- 
ly composed  under  suppressed  feelings, 
which,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  to  shape  them- 
selves. The  "  remonstrance"  was  command- 
ed every  where  to  be  burnt;  but  the  effect 
which  it  pi  educed  on  the  people  we  shall 
Portly  witness. 

The  King  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing 
exigencies.  Charles  the  First  has  never  been 
accused  of  a  wanton  profusion  of  the  public 
wealth.  Rapin  even  lays  to  his  charge  his 
strict  economy  in  living,  even  to  penurious- 
ness.  His  tasit^  and  his  habits  were  those 
of  privacy,  and  his  claims  on  Parliament  were 
solely  for  national  objects,  yet  we  now  find 
him  involved  even  in  personal  distresses.  The 
King,  from  the  first,  had  given  up  the  pomp 
of  his  Coronation  as  '*  savings  for  more  noble 
undertaking's."  He  had  mortgaged  his  lands 
h)  Cornwall  to  the  Aldermen  and  Companies 
of  London,  to  possess  and  enjoy  till  their 
money  was  repaid,  and  he  had  reduced  his 
household. 

Home  has  alluded  to  the  numerous  wants 
^  the  Monarch,  but  he  was  unacffuainted 
with  the  King*s  extremest  necessities.  To 
nise  immediate  supplies,  the  King's  gilt 
plate  was  sold,  and  the  royal  distress  was 
carried  so  far,  that  all  the  tables  at  Court 
vere  laid  down,  and  the  courtiers  put  on 
lK)ard  wages.  1  have  seen  a  letter  that  gives 
ui  account  of  '*  the  funeral  supper  at  White- 
Ul,  whereat  twenty-three  tables  were  buried, 


being  from  henceforth  converted  to  board 
wages."  Wages,  pensions,  and  debts,  un^ 
discharged,  filled  the  Court,  not  indeed  with 
faction,  but  with  discontent.  We  are  not 
therefore  surprised,  that  '*  since  this  dissolv- 
ing of  housekeeping  his  M^tjesty  is  but 
slenderly  attended."  Even  long  after  this 
period,  the  poverty  of  the  royal  establishment 
was  observed.  Another  letter-writer,  de- 
scribing himself  to  be  only  ''a  looker-on," 
alludes  to  the  famous  Masque  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  whose  reminiscence  charme-d  even  the 
sage  Whitelocke  in  the  limes  of  the  Puritanic 
Administration,  when  he  feelingly  regrets 
that  all  these  elegant  *'  dreams  had  vanish- 
ed." The  "looker-on"  exclaims,  "I  see  a 
rich  people,  and  the  Crown  poor!"'  This 
strange  poverty  of  the  Court  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  general  historians- 
Charles  was  now  to  victual  his  fleet  with  the 
savings  from  the  board-wages;  for,  in  this 
humiliating  economy,  this  "surplusage"  was 
taken  into  account  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Spain— without  supplies ! 

The  unpopular   conduct  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  abandoning  his  intractable  Parlia- 
ments,  who,  in  truth,  had  early  deserted 
him,  and  in  attempting  to  raise  supplies  by 
expedients  of  his  own  device,  flattering  him- 
self, as  he  declared,  that  he  could  supply  his 
wants  "  by  other  means  than  by  the  grants 
of  his  Commons,"  we  must  consider  as  a 
political  error— and  it  was  an  unavoidable, 
one !  It  is  this  which  renders  the  fate  of  the^ 
victim -Monarch  still  more  pitiable.  To  reign 
without  a  refractory  Parliament,  and  to  seek' 
among  the  people  subjects  more  loyal  than 
their  representatives,  was  an  experiment — 
and  a  fatal  one  I 

Charles  imagined  that  he  should  have  been* 
able  to  reign  by  the  aid  of  his  people,  sepa- 
rated from  Parliament ;  but  Parliament  was 
separating  him  from  (he  people.  He  forgot 
that  orators  are  heard,  and  that  the  multi- 
tude are  all  ear. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
King  designed  to  wrest  from  the  people  more 
than  he  would  have  been  empowered  to  ex- 
act by  the  acrustomed  legal  grants,  or  than 
his  present  exigencies  required.  On  his  ac- 
cession, Charles  generously  scouted  the  poli- 
tical management  of  Bishop  Williams  to  se- 
cure a  majority  of  the  members  for  Court- 
interests.  The  young  Prince,  open  and  im- 
patient, rejected  the  mean  expedient.  He 
was  desirous  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
bands  of  his  Parliament.  His  conduct  on  this 
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occasion  has  even  melted  into  an  effusion  the 
cold  drop  that  lingered  in  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brodie—for  even  he  has  recognised  the  ho- 
nourable impulse  of  the  young  Monarch. 

It  is,  however^  unquestionable,  that  Charles 
vas  early  displeased  with  the  obstractions  he 
had  unexpectedly  encountered  in  the  great 
national  assembly ;  for,  so  early  as  in  1626, 
speaking  of  Parliaments,  the  King  declared 
in  council  (hat  '^  he  abominated  the  name," 
and  no  affection  grew  up  between  them  as  he 
advanced  in  his  reign.  In  1634,  alluding  lo. 
the  Irish  Parliament,  his  imagination  forcibly 
conjured  ii  up  as  '^  a  hydra,  which  at  hfune 
he  had  found  as  well  cunning  as  malicious." 
And  sliil  later  the  King  declared  to.  Strafford 
that  *^  Parliaments  are  like  cats ;  they  grow 
curst  (i.  €,  cro^s)  with  age."  All  these  no* 
iions  of  Charles  respecting  Parliaments,  how- 
ever arbitrary  they  seem  to  us,  were,  in  truth, 
not  so  much  the  ideas  of  a  despot,  as  of  a 
monarch  aggrieved*  In  that  day  the  privi^ 
leges  of  Parliament  were  more  unsettled  than 
those  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  candidly  observed,  that  *^  no  statesman 
of  that  age  was  ready  to  admit  the  new  creed 
of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  Executive 
Government."  **  Executive  Government  I" 
is  the  puhfled  and  more  definite  term  of  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  hot  the  phrase  could 
BOt  have  been  comprehended  by  the  political 
student  of  the  age  of  the  first  Stuarts. 

What  is  tyranny  but  a  rule  cruel  and  in- 
jurious, unjust  and  arbitrary  ?  These  are  the 
epithets  which  now  must  describe,  or  rather 
sligmatise,  the  conduct  of  the  Commons.  U 
va& cruel  to  the  Monarch,  whose  best  feelings 
it  outraged,  and  whose  situation  it  embit- 
tered and  degraded.  It  was  injurious'  to  the 
State,  whose  honour  it  •  violated,  and  whose 
interests  it  impaired.  It  was  unjust,  because 
it  was  a  direct  infringement  of  the  sanctity  of 
existing  engagements.  And  it  was  arbitrary, 
because  it  was  wilful,  absolute,  irresponsible, 
despotic,  and  as  little  founded  on  principle, 
or  required  by  necessity,  as  it  was  autho- 
rised by  custom,  or  supported  bylaw. 

(I )  The  most  recent  writer  on  this  ftubject  U  Mr. 
Hallani,  who,  Ihongh  not  insenfiible  to  the  injuries 
tnflicted  on  the  Monarch,  has  palliated  the  conduct 
ef  the  Parliament.  J  transcribe  the  passage  for  the 
benefit  ofihe  reader :  **  The  first  Parliament  of  this 
reign  has  been  severely  censured,  on  account  of  the 
penurious  supply  it  doled  out  for  the  exigejicies  of 
a  war  in  which  its  predecessors  had  involved  the 
King.  I  will  not  say  that  this  reproach  is  wholly 
unfounded.  A  more  liberal  proceeding,  if  it  did  not 
ebtain   a  reciprocal  concession  from  the  King, 


Was  there  not  qaite  as  muck  of  '*  ty- 
ranny" in  the  Parliamentflry  denial  of  n^ 
venue,  as  in  the  regal  force  which  attempted 
to  supply  a  craving  exchequer?  This  der 
termination  of  a  party  to  withhold  supplies 
from  the  Throne  is  an  important  point  &■ 
the  moral  history  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
enemies  of  the  King  cannot  pass  it  over  si- 
lently. The  philosophic  Hume  has  cast  the 
dishonour  for  ever  in  their  face.  They  cea- 
not  deny  it,  they  cannot  even  palliate  iL 
What  therefore  remains  ?  The  inf-ol  nee  of 
him  who  exults  in  the  dexterity  of  a  criminal 
act— or  the  sneer  of  vulgar  and  heartless  spi- 
rits who  love  to  bring  down  the  great  or  the 
dignified  to  their  own  base  level.  They 
triumph  that  the  Commons  were  redueing 
the  Sovereign  to  the  sharpness  of  hisextrem* 
estnecessities— those  Commons  who  flatter- 
ed themselves  that,  in  rendering  the  Sove- 
reign their  abject  pensioner,  they  might  wrest 
into  their  own  hands  that  sovereignty  which 
they  weresufoverting.  Noonecandeny  that  the 
first  Parliament  refused  the  supplies  for  a  war 
in  which  their  young  King  had  engaged  with 
the  saoclion.  of  the  former  Parliament.  The 
Commons  might  have  escaped  from  this  eter* 
nal  reproach,  had  they  consulted  their  dig- 
nity, pevhaps  their  policy,  in  raising  a  bold 
distinction  between  the  inexperienced  Mon- 
arch and  the  unpopular  Minister.  Had  they 
held  their  loyalty  sacred  and  inviolable,  by 
supporting  the  Sovereign,  however  energi^- 
tically  they  might  have  protested  agaiast  the 
unpopular  Favnunte,  although  Charles  might 
have  denied  the  resemblance  of  the.  mail  ta 
the  portrait  they  would  have  painted,  still 
would  they  have  left  posterity  a  glorious 
les8on>-*nor  was  Charles  the  First  oae  on 
whom  it  would  have  been  lo3t»  In  thisman*- 
nor,  the  first  Partiamenl  would  have  nohbr 
acted,  with  wisdom,  and  not  with  cunning; 
with  justice,  and  not  with  malice;  with  the 
elevated  dignity  of  senators,  not  with  the 
petty  policy  of  vulgar  burgesses,  (t)  By  the 
reverse  conduct  whieh  the  Parliament  held^ 
Charles  the  First  only  felt  that  he  wasibar* 

wouidhmeptu him  more  in  the  wnrng,"  Thtoaen* 
tence  must  have  cost  Mr.  Hallam  some  Irouble^noft 

in  the  arrangement  of  so  many  monosyllables,  but 
rather  in  the  nice  adjut^tment  of  that  delicacy  of 
decision,  which,  while  it  discovers  that  the  King 
was  wronged,  indicates  how ''  he  might  have  been 
put  more  in  the  wrong."  More!— why,  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  as  we  hf'^ve  shown,  he  was  not  in  the 
wrong  at  all.  This  is  a  sharp  conflict  between  the 
truth  the  historian  loves,  and  tbe  party  which  he 
loves  more.    W  hat  follows  is  much  -special  pleading 
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U9f$A  bf  l^itiaiiHiff t ;  and  Iw  seomed  to 
tartar  Ihehr  favour  by  IbAt  Tulgar  trafiic  of 
ireadMTy — tke  inmiolation  of  the  single  vie- 
#111  who  had  long  atlachod  his  persooal  af- 
tettons,  and  who  was  a  man  at  least  as  much 
envied  a»  he  w«8  hated.  That  cruel  duty  had 
aiotyet  been  incutcatedon  aBrilish  Sovereign, 
thai  his  bosom  mast  remain  a  blank  to  all 
ftivateafifectioas,— that  severe  lesson  Charles 
Hm  First  was  h'eraalier  to  be  taught. 

rAmid  this  world  of  troubles  which  was 
new  opening  on  tihe  nation,  particularly  after 
Ibe  return  of  Bueiitngliawi  from  the  disastrous 
nspedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  hard  was  the 
«Mifliet  oC  eofttendiag  ^ties  between  the 
•Sovereign  and  the  people.    The  spirit  and 
mne  of  the  oovntry  gentlemen  claim  our 
"sympathy ;    fer  many   of  this  honourable 
xda*«a,  willing  to  assist  the  King  in  his  dis- 
tresses, btit  dreading  lest  such  illegal  shifts 
tnd  arbitrary  demands  for  levying  money 
from  his  ^objects  mi|^t.  If  they  yielded,  be 
eoUkMisfaed  into  precedents,  wiHemd  their 
prisDBs "With patriotic  fcyrtitude.  One  instance 
icptescats  many.  Geoige  Oatesby,  of  North- 
vnrptonshire,  being  tsommitted  to  prison  as  a 
loan^recosant,  alleged,  armong  other  reasons 
^for  his  non-compliance,  that  ^^  he  considered 
Ifaatilbis  loan  might  become  a  precedent; 
'and    that    every   precedent,   he  was  told 
by    the   Lord  President,   was  a  flower  of 
the  prerogative.    The  Lord  President  told 
him   that  ^he  liedT     Catesby   shook  his 
head,  observing,  ^  I  come  not  here  to  contend 
with  yooT  Lordship,  but   to  suflfer.'    Lord 
-SnflRAk  then  interposed,  to  entreat  the  Lord 
President  not  too  far  to  urge  his  kinsman, 
llr.  Catesby.  This  country  gentleman  waived 
any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  de- 
claring that  *  he  would  remarin  masier  of  his 
own  purse.'    The  prisons  were  crowded  with 
kwn -recusants.    The  friends  of  these  knighis 
and  country  gentlemen  flocked  to  their  pri- 
/  sons,  and  the  disturbed  scenes  in  the  country 
V assumed  a  more  alarming  appearance.    The 
great  novelty  and  sjrmptom  of  the  times  was 
the  scattering  of  letters.    Sealed  Ictteis,  ad- 
dressed to  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
were  foond  hanging  on  bushes ;  anonymous 
letters  were  dropped  tn  shops  and  streets, 
which  gave  notice  that  **  the  day  was  fast 
approaching  when  such  a  work  was  to  be 
wrooghl  in  England  as  never  was  the  like, 
which  will  be  for  our  good.**    Addresses 

ikoot  ihe-oecMtity  that  ^* a  foundation  of  tonfldenre 
•hottld  be  laid  1»etween  the  Crown  and  Parliament." 
Hwf  en  knows,  tHat  CtaariCB  the  Phvt  hod  on  faia 
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multiplied  ^  to  dll  tnm>hoarted  Englishmen  V* 
When  the  country  gentlemen  petitioned  for 
more  liberty  and  air  during  the  summer,  it 
was  policy  to  grant  their  request.  But  it  was 
also  policy  that  they  should  not  reside  in  their 
own  counties ;  the  relaxation  was  only 
granted  to  those  who,  living  in  the  south, 
consented  to  sojourn  in  the  north ;  while  the 
dwellers  in  the  north  were  to  belodged  in  the 
south.  These  country  gentlemen  insured 
their  popularity  by  their  committals,  for 
many  stout  lesisters  of  the  loans  were  re- 
4!urRed  in  the  f»llowiog  ^rliament  against 
their  own  wishes.  About  eighty  of  these 
country  gentlemen  were  ifnprisoned;  they 
were  not  hardly  treated,  and  the  King  grant- 
ed them  an  allowence  eceording  to  their  rank 
and  fortune.  By  an  anecdote  which  Carte 
has  given  ^  there  was  a  colonel  who  declared 
that  he  had  cost  his  Majesty  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  his  weekly  allowances. 

These  country  gentlemen  and  the  Sove- 
reign were  thrown  into  the  same  unhappy 
predicament.  Neither  party  could  re.ieve 
the  other,  though  unquestionably  both  would 
gladly  have  avoided  Iheir  mutual  persecution, 
— tbe  enforcement  of  his  claims  by  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  refusal  of  them  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  parly  who  had  for  ever  divided 
them  alone  triumphed.  Many  were  heavily 
fined  for  declaring  that  *^  they  knew  no  law 
besides  that  of  Parliament  to  compel  men  lo 
give  away  their  own  goods,**  and  the  «ry  in 
return  for  "a  subsidy"  was  ever  " a  Parlia- 
ment !"  The  King  urdered  that  those  who 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  loans  shouM  not 
be  forced ;  but  it  seems  there  were  orders  in 
council  to  specify  the  names  of  those  house- 
holders who  would  not  subscribe,  and  that 
those  who  could  not  pay  in  purse  should  pay 
in  person.  This  proceeding  is  one  of  many 
evidences  of  a  weak  Government  and  strong 
measures, -of  Charles's  disposition  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  dis- 
tresses which  urged  him  to  circumvent  those 
rights. 

What  was  the  result?  Every  mode  that 
the  Government  invented  seems  to  have  been 
easily  frustrated,  eiiher  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  parties  themselves,  or  by  that  general 
undersianding  with  enabled  the  people  to 
play  into  anothe:  's  hands.  Those  who  were 
pressed  weresent  to  the  depot-;  but  either  the 
soldiers  would  not  receive  these  good  citizens, 

aide  oonfldcnce  "over  nauch"  inhis  flntParliameBt. 
Be  bad  trusted  all  his  hopes  to  tbem^and  they  were 
banknipta  in  their  promises. 
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or  they  found  easy  means  to  reiurn.  When- 
eyer  they  levied  a  distress  in  consequence  of 
a  refusal  to  pay  the  imposition  granted  by 
the  Common-Council  ai  Guildhall,  which  the 
people  called  Yield-all^  there  was  nothing 
found  but  *'  old  end<,  such  as  nobody  cared 
for;*'  or  if  commodities  were  seized  on,  it 
was  in  vain  to  offer  pennyworths,  where  it  was 
a  point  of  honour  that  no  customer  should  be 
found.  A  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  cheesemonger,  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  re- 
x[uired  to  lend  the  Ring  two  hundred  pounds, 
or  else  to  go  himself  to  the  army  and  serve 
it  with  cheese.  It  was  not  supposed  that  a 
merchant  so  aged  and  wealthy  wou!d  submit 
-to  resume  his  former  mean  trade ;  but  the 
old  man,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  preferred 
the  hard  alternative,  and  baulked  the  new 
project  of  finance  by  shipping  himself  with 
his  cheese.  When  at  HickesVhall  the  Duke 
and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  sat  to  receive  the 
loans,  the  Duke  impatiently  threatened,  and 
the  Earl  effected  to  treat  with  levity  those 
who  came  before  them,  with  all  the  sup- 
pressed passions  of  popular  indignation.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset,  asking  a  fellow  who  pleaded 
inability  to  lend  money,  of  what  trade  ho 
was,  and  being  answered  ''a  tailor,"  said, 
^'  put  down  your  name  for  such  a  sum  ;  one 
snip  will  male  amends  for  all."  The  tailor 
,4]U0ted  S'^.ripture  abundantly,  and  shook  the 
bench  with  laughter  or  with  rage  by  his  ana- 
themas, till  he  was  put  fast  into  a  messenger's 
hands.  This  tailor  was  a  remarkable  person, 
one  Ball,  renowned  through  the  parish  of  St. 
Clements,  not  only  as  a  tailor,  but  as  a  pro- 
phet. He  had  formerly  discovered  that  Prince 
Henry  was  prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
had  prophesied  thai  his  Koyal  Highness  should 
overthrow*'  the  beast."  The  honest  prophet, 
crediting  his  ujvn  prophecy,  lent  out  uioney 
to  n  ceive  it  back  double  or  treble,  when 
King  James  should  be  elected  Pope  I  He  was 
now  consigned  (o  a  messenger ;  but  hardly 
could  even  this  prophet  have  foretold  that, 
twenty  years  after,  tailors  and  prophets 
should  employ  messengers  themselves ! 

Men  of  a  certain  rank,  for  their  contumacy, 
were  menaced  to  be  sent  to  serve  in  the  army 
for  the  Palatinate,  or  on  other  foreign  employ- 
ment. Among  these.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  a 
member  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  opened 
his  own  case,  and  told  his  own  story.  The 
characteristic  style  of  our  sturdy  patriot  is 


*'  I  was  called  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  for  what  I  know  not.  I  heard  it  was 
for  not  lending  on  a  Privy  Seal.  I  told  them, 
if  they  will  lake  my  estate,  let  ibem,  I  will 
give  it  up ;  lend  I  will  not.  When  I  was  be* 
fore  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  they  laid  to  my 
charge  my  unwillingness  to  serve  the  King ; 
I  said  I  had  my  life  and  my  estate  to  serve 
my  country  and  my  religion.  They  put 
upon  me  if  I  did  not  pay,  I  should  be  put  upon 
an  employment  of  setTice.  I  was  willing. 
After  ten  weeks*  waiting,  they  told  me  I  was 
to  go  with  a  Lord  into  the  Palatinate,  and  that 
I  shoul  I  have  employment  there,  and  means 
befitting.  1  told  them,  I  was  a  subject,  and 
desired  means.  Some  put  on  very  eagerly, 
some  dealt  nobly ;  they  said  I  must  go  on 
my  own  purse.  I  told  them.  Nemo  militat 
suis  expensis.  Some  told  me,  1  must  go  ;  I 
began  to  think  what  rousti?  None  were 
ever  sent  out  in  that  kind.  Lawyers  told 
me,  i  could  not  be  so  sent.  Having  that  as- 
surance. I  demanded  means,  and  was  resolv- 
ed not  to  stir  upon  those  terms,  and  in  silence 
and  duty  1  denied.  Upon  this,  they  having 
given  me  a  command  to  go,  after  some  twelve 
days  they  told  me  they  would  not  send  me  as 
a  soldier,  but  to  attend  on  an  ambassador.  ] 
knew  that  stone  would  hit  me.  I  settled  my 
troubled  estate,  and  addressed  myself  to  that 
service." 

That  great  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  pithily 
observed  on  these  odious  imprisonments  and 
forced  foreign  employments:  —  "  No  restraint, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  but  is  imprisonment,  and 
foreign  employment  is  a  kind  of  honourable 
banishment.  I  myself  was  designed  to  go  to 
iH'land  ;  I  wns  willing  to  go,  and  hoped,  if  I 
had  gone,  to  have  found  some  Mompessons 
there.  There  is  a  difference  when  the  party 
is  the  King's  servant,  and  when  not." 

These  illegal  and  irregular  contributions  of 
money,  to  which  Charles  the  First  was  forced 
in  his  great  distresses,  hav«  furnished  some 
scenes  of  arbitrary  power,  and  even  of  tyran- 
nical courses,  for  those  histoiical  painters, 
who,  with  a  hatred  of  the  M^march,  have  left 
us  such  a  distorted  portrait  of  the  Man.  The 
King  declared  that  '^  not  one  penny  borrow- 
ed by  loan  should  be  bestowed  or  expended 
but  upon  those  public  and  general  services 
wherein  every  one  of  them,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  posterity,  have  their  per- 
sonal and  common  interest."  The  Court 
party  pleaded,  that  the  sums  thus  leluctantly 


amusing,  and  tempts  me  to  lay  it  before  the  •  wrested  from  individuals  were  much  liss  than 
reader—  I  the  subsidies  which,  had  Parliament  sym- 
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pathised  wilh  their  Sovereign,  would  have 
been  granted.  Lilly,  who  had  himself  been 
a  collector  of  the  ship-money,  and  who  had 
DO  prpjudices  in  favour  of  Charles,  tells  us 
(hat  his  proportion  of  taxes  in  the  King*s  time 
was  Iwenty-two  shillings  and  no  more ;  while 
the  a^^sessnients  which  he  had  to  pay  at  the 
time  he  was  writing  under  theCommon  wealth 
were  nearly  as  many  pounds!  The  Common- 
wealth (hen  sold  their  liberty  dear.  Crom- 
well did  not  dispense  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
However,  the  nation,  it  appears,  was  more 
glorious,  but  the  individual  was  pinched 
for  it  I 

To  discover  the  fairest  means  of  raising 
supplies  was  the  great  flnancial  difficulty  of 
Charles  the  First.  This  investigation  formed 
the  perpetual  discussion  in  Council — but  the 
coolrivances  and  the  artifices  to  disguise  the 
forros  of  the  royal  exactions,  as  i:*  in  the  na- 
ture of  such  things,  were  often  equalled  by 
the  contrivances  and  the  artifices  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elude  them  ;  and  the  King's  exchequer 
often  drew  Utile  profit  by  the  odious  measures 
in  which  there  was  at  least  as  much  of  dis- 
tress as  of  tyranny. 

At  first  Charles  had  hoped,  by  the  pathetic 
appeal  to  a  ^'  Benevolence,"  that  he  should 
iiave  touched  the  hearts  of  the  resistors  of 
unparliamentary  taxation,  but  the  term 
proved  unlucky,  and  was  construed  into  a 
**  Malevolence,"  for  the  nature  ofthethir.g, 
said  a  member,  does  not  agree  with  the 
name.  When  Benevolence^  lost  all  their 
virtue,  the  subject  was  cautiously  informed 
that  (he  sum  demanded  was  a  loan— or  he 
was  honoured  by  a  letter  under  ihe  privy  seaU 
till  privy  seals  got  to  be  hawked  about  to  per- 
sons coming  out  of  church.  At  length,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  Monarch  rose  on  him, 
appeared  the  general  loauy  which  in  fact  was 
a  forced  loan.  Ingenious  in  the  destruction 
of  his  own  popularity,  a  new  mode  of  ^*  Se- 
cret Instructions  to  Commissioners"  was  con- 
trived. Those  gentlemen  were  to  treat  apart 
with  their  lenders, — never  in  the  presence 
of  any  other  person  ;  beginning  with  those 
who  were  likely  to  set  the  best  example,  they 
were  then  to  show  the  roll  to  the  more  re- 
lociartt.  Their  skill  was  to  find  out  those 
who  cculd  afford  to  bear  the  Largest  rates ; 
but  how  were  they  to  acquire  this  secret  and 
inquisitorial  knowledge  ?  After  a  number  of 
iniei rogatories  had  been  put  to  a  person  con- 
cerning others  who  had  spoken  against  loan- 
iTioney,  and  after  having  drawn  from  hitn  the 
arguments  which  bad  been   used  against 
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these  loans,  the  communicator  was  to  be 
charged  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  upon  his 
allegiance,  not  to  disclose  to  any  other  per- 
son the  answers  which  had  been  enforced 
from  him  by  the  Commissioners.  This  is  a 
strikinginstanceof  human  fatuity.  A  weak 
rather  than  a  tyrannical  Government  is  at- 
tempting arbitrary  measures,  and  they  seek 
to  obtain  a  secret  purpose  by  the  most 
open  and  general  means ;  a  self-destroying 
principle ! 

Shall  we  at  once  condemn  the  King  for  his 
arbitrary  measures  in  levying  money  ?  It  is 
possible  that  such  were  never  in  his  contem- 
plation. Charles,  whose  favourite  literary 
amusement  seems  to  have  b^^en  our  dramatic 
writings,  when  once  reading  a  manuscript 
of  Massinger's,  entitled  *^  The  King  and  the 
Subject,"  found  this  not  unappropriate  pas- 
sage was  given  to  the  tyrant  Pedro  of 
Spain : — 

"Monies!  we  'U  raise  supplies  what  ways  we  please. 
And  Torce  you  to  subscribe  to  blanks,  in  which 
We'll  mulct  you  a^  we  shall  think  fit.  The  Cssart 
In  Rome  were  wise,  acknowledging  uo  laws 
But  what  their  swords  did  ratiry." 

« 

Against  this  passage  Charles  the  First 

wrote 


«t 


This  it  too  Insolent,  and  to  be  changed." 


The  criticism  of  Charles  was  not  as  ex- 
cellent as  the  feeling  which  dictated  it.  The 
Master  of  Ihe  Revels,  who  has  afforded  us 
this  anecdote  from  his  offlce-bcck,  adds,"  It 
is  here  entered  for  ever,  to  be  remembered 
by  my  son,  and  iho^e  that  cast  their  eyes 
on  it,  in  honour  of  King  Charles  my  mas- 
ter." Tne  courtly  Master  of  the  Revels 
might  have  been  surprised  that  the  King  ap- 
peared to  have  been  disgusted  with  his  own 
practice. 

The  expedients  which  Charles  the  First  was 
often  reduced  to  practise  sometimes  placed 
him  in  a  very  ridiculous  position,  from  his 
earni-stness  to  obtain  his  purpose  without  a 
manifest  injury  to  the  subject. 

The  oppressive  system  of  monopolies  still 
practised  on  the  Continent  had  long  been^a 
grievance  in  this  country.  Monopolies  were 
a  wretched  mode  of  drawing  a  certain  revenue 
from  a  particular  article,  by  the  contractors 
engaging  to  make  a  stipulated  annual  pay- 
ment for  their  privih^ges.  When  Govern- 
ment grants  such  a  patent  for  the  sole  vend- 
ing of  an  article  or  manufacture,  it  ex- 
•  tinguishes  the  highest  virtues  of  commerce  ; 
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eoiHpetiiion  md  Its  omsetMims,  unprate-^ 
mentand  towpiiees. 

k  monopoly  of  soap  was  granted  hy  OMiies 
tke  First  to  certaivi  courtiers.  To  render  this 
company  more  odious,  in  a  panaphlet  of  the 
day  we  are  toW,  it^as  composed  of  "Popish 
ftecusants."  Connecting  Popery  irilh  soap- 
boiling  was,  it  seems,  no  clumsy  artiice  to 
rouse  popular  daraour.  But  as  these  mono- 
polies were  often  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  is  probable  that  the  Catholics, 
thrown  out  of  the  more  honourable  profes- 
sions, may  have  turned  theiraltention  to  this 
species  of  commercial  speculation.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  at  that  lime  in  our  country 
occupied  the  same  station  as  the  Hebrews — 
they  were  driven  to  pursue  baser  occupations, 
from  being  prohibited  the  more  liberal  ones. 

The  proposal  for  making  soap,  no  doubt 
originated  with  one  of  those  projectors  who 
abound  in  periods  of  public  distress.  In  the 
new  patent,  every  good  quality  of  soap  was 
speciOed,  a  lower  price  was  fixed  on,  «Rd  the 
-ftiiig  was  to  fieeeive  ten  Ihoo&aiid  yannds  per 
annum.  On  these  speoiotis  pretewes  this 
monopoly  was  granted.  The  regular  traders 
would  in  their  own  defence  practise  every 
arlifico  to  damnify  the  new  invention,  and  a 
civil  war  was  carried  on  between  the  old  and 
tho  new  soapers.  It  was  alleged  4bat  the 
new  soap  blistered  the  washer's  hands,  burned 
the  linon, scalded  the  laundresses'  f^g^'^s, 
wasted  infinitely  in  keeping,  being  full  of 
lime  and  tallow.  >  In  its  defence,  it  was  urged 
that  barrels  of  the  new  soap  had  been  sophis- 
ticated by  the  malice  of  the  old  soapers, 
throwing  in  a  quantity  of  rhubarb,  or  a  glass 
ofsack,  with  other  adulterations,  and  finally 
that  ''the  King  arrd  the  Lords  were  well  satis- 
fled  with  the  goodihess  of  this  new  soap." 
Complaints,  however,  were  still  rife.  '*The 
new  company  of  gentlemen  soap-boilers y"*^  how- 
ever, procured  Mre.  Satiderson,  the  Queen's 
laundress,  (1)  to  subscribe  to  the  goodness  of 
their  soap;  but  Mrs.  Sanderson  *'lold  her 
Majesty  that  she  dare  not  wash  her  Majesty's 
linen  with  any  other  but  Castile  soap  ;*'  and, 
10  the  shame  of  these  ladies  who  had  sub- 
scribed rtteir  names  to  the  certificate  of  tho 
excellence  of  the  new  soap,  it  was  known 
that  they,  like  the  Queen's  laundress,  pri- 
vately did,  what  they  publicly  professed  they 
did  not,— use  the  Castile  soap !    *'0n  Sun- 

(1)  Bridget,  slaughter  of  Sir  Gdward  Tyrrell,  fijal., 
and  wife  to  Willium  Sanderson,  the  historian,  who 
at  the  Restoration  was  made  genlleman  in  ordinary 
«o  theJUog'i  Privy  ChKmUMT^madk^iffkteA, 


day  Mt,^  says  a  lettefHrriter,  *«  the  KHtj 
and  Cotmciiset  again  upon  the  soap  business. 
t)n  Monday  the  Lord  Mayor  was  sent  for  to 
the  Court,  where  Jfis  Majesty  and  th$  fjoris 
rebuked  him  for  his  partial  proceeding  in 
favour  of  the  old  soap,  disparaging  the  new! 
Their  lordships  sent  a  warrant,  with  four  of 
their  hands  to  it,  to  bring  a  poor  old  wonun 
out  of  -Southwark  before  them,  for  speaking 
invectivMy  against  the  nem'  soap  1  ^e  was 
well  chidden  and  dismissed."  On  this  occa- 
sion there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  one 
old  woman  present  at  the  Council.  ^^Fovr 
Lords"  actually  signed  the  warrant  I 

And  in  truth  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  fairly 
Tncarred  the  royni  rebuke !  His  lordship  and 
the  whole  Court  of  Afdermen  had  consented 
to  join  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower ^  and 
eeveral  Knights  J  tokold  imo  gwneral  washing- 
daffs  at  Guildhalh  where  every  one  might 
come  and  wash  their  linen  hefore  the  worship- 
fnl  <ttS9emb)y.  M«ny came,  but  chiefly  of  the 
feminine  geiideik»  who,  as  all  washerwomen 
are  accustomed  at  their  work,  couid  not  hold 
their  daek.  So  Hnid  vnd  clamorous  was  the 
babble  against  the  new  soap,  that  it  appears 
that  his  lordship  with  the  Court  of  Aldermeo 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the 
Knights  were  pamic-stnick.  The  letter^writer 
proceeds,  **  The  Ziorrf  Mayor y  by  the  RingV 
commandment,  received  a  shrewd  reprimand 
for  his  pusillanimity  in  this  business,  being 
afraid  of  a  troop  of  women  that  claofioronsly 
petitioned  against  the  new  soap.  My  Lord 
Privy-Seal  (the  Lord  Mayor's  brother-in-law) 
was  to  give  it  him  at  the  Board ,  and  did  it  very 
sharpl}'."  In  a  word,  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
treated  by  "  the  King  and  Council"  as  ihry 
had  before  used  the  *'  old  woman  from  South- 
wark," who,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  **  the 
two  general  washing-days  at  Guildhall/'' 
avenged  her  cause  among  the  heroines  who, 
armed  only  with  their  tongues,  put  to  flight 
the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Lieute- 
nant of  a  royal  fortress. 

All  this  was  otily  ridiculous.  The  monopoly 
did  not  perform  its  promises,  the  soap  grew 
worse  and  wor«e,  and  the  King's  revenue  les?^ 
and  less.  After  many  vexatious  persecutions^ 
for  •'  the  new  soopers"  made  * '  forcible  entries 
and  seizures"  on  the  old,  the  new  yielded  tjp 
their  patent  to  the  old.  So  that  these  were 
compellod  to  re-purchase  at  an  enormonsrate 
the  right  of  following  their  own  trade,  and 
inving  the  duties  doubled. 

The  patent  professed  that  this  monopoly 
arose  from  the  royal  care  to  pronrote  the 
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llBine  RiamifiKtory,  in  preferenee  tv  tie  fo^ 
mgti  oommodit^.  (1)  This  soap  monopoly 
ms^no  doubt,  eonsiderecf  by  the  Cabinet  as 
t  fortunate  measure,  for  the  Lord  'n^aencer, 
finding  himself  opposed  by  the  Lord  Marshal, 
obserred,  ^'  H  you  wiM  be  against  the  things 
that  are  for  tbe  King'^  profit,  so  that  he  can- 
vot  hare  mooey,  your  pension  must  be  uo- 

ktt  instance  more  honourable  to  the  ho- 
nest feelings  of  Charles  the  First,  on  another 
financial  expedient,  is  sufficiently  curious. 

Among  the  extraordinary  expedients  of  the 
Me  of  Buckingham,  was  that  of  a  new  coin- 
age, which  offered  an  immediate  certain 
profit.  The  King  was  to  hare  more  than  a 
double  number  of  shillings  out  of  a  pound  of 
IwHion.  The  Duke  had  already  executed  the 
project,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  these 
debased  shillings  were  actually  issued.  Host 
of  the  merchants  who  were  summoned' before 
^  Lords  in  Council,  to  d^Tor  their  opinions, 
declared  it  to  be  a  ruinous  scheme ;  (3)  but 
the  Duke  found  supporters  with  an  opposite 
party.  On  a  second  meeting,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
Itm  drew  out  a  paper,  and,  by  his  Majesty's 
tofflmand,  began  to  read.  (4) 

The  third  article  startled  the  Duke,  who, 
fceking  sternly,  and  leaning  over  Sir  Robert's 
afcoulder,  exclaimed,  "  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  are 
jm  come  hither  to  instruct  the  Ring  and 
Council  y*  This  silenced  Sir  Robert,  but  in 
Mance  of  the  looks  and  taunts  of  Bucking- 
ham, wha  stood  beside  the  royal  chair.  Cot- 
ton, kneeRng'dbwn,  delivered  the  paper  into 
Ik  King's  hands,  beseeching  his  Majesty 
would  Iqr  no  means  omit  reading  it  over. 
Charles  graciously  accepted  the  paper.  The 
^ke,  who-  coimted  on.  the  strength  of  his 
iRsent  party,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the 
tlhers,  eager  to  conchide,  moved'  that  the 
lords  might  sit  instantly  to  clbse  the  Council. 
Again  Sir  Robert  Cotton  cast  himself  on  his 
knees,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  observe, 
ttat  the  maiority  of  the  Council  wer^e  absent, 

m  th^ViiaBA,  wilhiii  pvtinilflm  w«r  baflmo* 
il.lkttbwirth,ii.,iaai« 

{X  Straffonl's  Letters,  i.,  37i. 

(t)  Perhaps  our  political  econorniftts  may  be  ca- 
Mmk  to*  tewv  tb«  arffuments  whicli  their  bomdy 
htiien  ued  oa  thia  oecasioo.  The  merahantB  said 
that  at  first  the  King  might  perhaps  gain  largely  by 
flu's  new  coinage,  but  it  would  ruin  trade  by  tlieal- 
tenUoB  of  ttie  exchange,  would  greaUy  reduce  the 
asvoMieaoCthe  King  aod  all  men,  enhance  the  price 
if  all  thinga^  raise  the  value  or  Spanish  bullioii, 
sod  afford  a  new  profit  to  foreign  countries  by 
eoQQterfeiting  our  coin,  and  by  this  means  even  de- 
Stive  the  King  of  Mi  wpected'pmflts.   On  a  sloiilar 
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and  that  a  business  of  vital  iroportanoe-to  the 
nation  might  not  pass  soimperfecily  examin- 
ed, and  hambfy  entreated'  that  the  Council 
might  adjfourn  to  the  next  day.  The  King 
granted  his  request  against  the  Duke's 
motion. 

The  same  night,  before  he  retired  to  rest, 
the  King  studiously  perused  Sir  Robert's  pa- 
per. On  the  following  day,  when  his  Majesty 
appeared  in  Council,  no  one  could  discover 
by  his  countenance  to  which  side  he  inclined: 
Having  heard  different  opinions,  the  King, 
with  his  peculiar  ability  in  summing  up  argu- 
ments, convinced  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
that  he  had  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject,  and  decided  against  the  Duke. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  having  issued  out  this  new  coin- 
age, and  a  proclamation  was  sent  out,  that 
"  all  monies  of  gold  and  silver  coined  since 
the  issues  of  this  debased  coin  should  be  esr 
teemed  as  bullion,  and  not  be  current.** 
Charles,  in  his  distress,  not  only  would  not  do 
wrong,  but  eagerly  repaired  the  miscbiel 
which  had  been  done,  and  this  public  repulse 
of  an  adopted  measure  of  the  Favourite's,, 
with  the  judicious  preference  he  gave  to  th^ 
knowledge  of  Cotton,  is  not  only  said  to  have 
greatly  mortiGed  Buckingham,  but  appears 
^  to  have  raised  some  hopes  and  exullalioii 
among  the  moderate  part  of  tha  Opposition.** 

The  result  of  our  researches  must  be,  thaL 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  levying  supplies  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament,  when  Parliamenli 
refused  to  aid,  does  not  prove,  as  is  usuaUji 
assumed,  any  preference  in  Charles  to  tyran- 
nical'modes  of  raising  money.  Had  Charles 
been  a  tyrant,  like  other  tyrants,  he  would 
have  opened  a  much  shorter  and.  an  absolute 
way. 

CffAPTER  Xr. 

Seeret  History  of  the  Queen's  Hpuaafaold,,aiidof  thm 
attempt  to  organise  a  French  and.  Catholic  Faction 
1«  the  Bngliah  Court. 

GoiBLEft  TMft  FiMor,  at.this  eaxly  periodot 

eoudud  undfer  IM' Inept  adtuftiiMr&Hon  of  ttn  TMtb 
of  I^emn,  hgr  dovhlngihe  valm-ef  the  coppaa  ooiiM 
copper  monay  was  poured  into  Spainfrom  alipads^ 
and  their  silver  suddenly  swept  away,  as  if  ii  had 
baen  by  enchanhnent.  It  is  evident  thatGovemmenl 
aecpiipea  netiiing  by  misins^  or  lowering  the  stan* 
dard  of  the  circulating  medium.— Ifariana. 

(4)  This  paper,  which  we  have  found  in  a  MS.  let- 
ter, dated  September,  1626,  is  however  printed 
among  the  posthumous  pieces  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
which  Howel  edited.  It  could  not  th<refr»re  1m  aftr 
Thomas  Rowe's  speech,  made  at  the  Council-table  in 
July,  1640,  though,  as  such,  iti&  published  by  Rush- 
worth,  in  his  GoUeetiona. 
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his  reign,  had  not  only  to  encounter  the 
troubles  of  his  Parliament,  the  disaffection  of 
the  people  excited  by  hi?  financial  difficulties, 
and  the  anxieties  attendant  on  his  military 
expeditions ;  but  even  his  own  household 
opened  for  him  a  long  scene  of  mortification, 
such  as  has  rarely  been  exhibited  under  the 
roofs  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 

Charles  and  Henrietta  had  met  in  youthful 
love ;  ardent  and  heartfelt  had  been  their 
first  embrace;   but  the  design  and  results 

of  a  POLITICAL   MARRIAGE   COUld    UOt    loug   be 

concealed,  and  their  personal  happiness  was 
soon  not  in  their  own  power  to  command. 

Henrietta,  among  her  French  household, 
forgot  her  endearing  entreaty  to  Charles, 
which  had  so  gracefully  opened  her  lips  on 
her  arrival,  that  ''  he  would  ever  himself, 
and  by  no  third  person,  correct  her  faults  ojf 
ignorance,  youthful  and  a  stranger  as  she 
was."  In  thanking  her,  the  young  Monarch 
desired  that  '^  she  would  use  him  as  she  had 
desired  him  to  use  hor." 

But  Henrietta  had  the  whole  French  Cabinet 
invisibly  operating  on  her  conduct.  Her  mo- 
ther, the  Dowager  of  France, and  her  brother, 
the  Monarch,  flattered  their  hopes  that  a  duc- 
tile princess  of  sixteen  might  serve  as  an  in- 
strument to  maintain  the  predominance  of 
the  French  interest  in  the  English  Court,  nor 
does  the  English  King  appear  to  have  been 
insensible  to  their  attempt.  It  is  only  by  en- 
tering into  the  domestic  privacies  of  these 
royal  personages,  that  we  can  do  justice  to 
Charles  in  a  dilemma  equally  delicate  and 
difficult. 

Of  this  political  marriage,  as  of  so  many 
others,  we  may  detect  the  secret  motives  of  an 
union  of  adverse  interests. 

No  one,  I  think,  has  noticed  the  character 
of  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  sent 
immediately  after  the  marriage.  Every  am- 
bassador sent  by  France  was  acting  under  the 
councib)  of  the  Louvre  to  influence  the  Queen. 
The  Count  de  Tilli^res,  who  had  first  come 
over  here  as  Chamberlain  to  Henrietta,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  ambassador,  was 
dismissed  with  the 'rest  of  the  French;  and 
Charles  sent  an  express  prohibition  to  Tilii^res, 
that  he  should  not  presume  to  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish shore  to  be  near  her  Majesty,  for  that 
*'  he  would  no  longer  sufier  his  sworn  servant 
to  be  check-mate  with  him.  (1) 

De  Tiili^res  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Blainville^  whom  we  find  keeping  up  a 

(S)  Sloane  MSB. 


secret  intercourse  with  the  Queen  and  her 
numerous  establishment.  His  official  capa- 
city was  favourable  to  this  disguised  espwih 
nag€  ;  and  his  conduct  here  was  such  as  te 
have  incurred  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
Charles  to  allow  his  admittance  to  the  pre- 
sence either  of  the  Queen  or  himself. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  De 
Blainville  was  to  remonstrate  on  the  protec- 
tion which  the  English  Court  afforded  to  Sou- 
bise,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. 

But  De  Blainville  had  other  important  ob- 
jects, and  Charles  was  aware  of  them.  Our 
acute  English  commentator  on  Bassompierre's 
Journal  of  his  short  embassy  to  the  English 
Court,  in  alluding  to  Father  Sancy's  conduct, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  political  attendants,  ob- 
serves, that  *^  one  is  surprised  to  find  the 
English  Court  so  early  and  so  well  apprised 
of  this  man's  mission,  as  it  appeais  they 
were."  The  fact  is,  that  Charles  had  no  care- 
less intelligencers  at  the  French  Court.  Larkln 
was  an  active  agent  of  the  Duke's ;  and  before 
De  Blainville*s  arrival  in  England  his  designs 
had  been  delected,  and  Larkin  had  anticipated 
his  views.  He  had  watched  closely  for  them, 
and  two  dark  speeches  of  the  Queen-Mother 
and  the  Cardinal  were  for  some  time  riddles 
hard  to  unriddle,  but  he  succeeded  by  the 
open  confession  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreux. 
*^  De  Blainville  comes,'*  says  Larkin,  *^  to  spy 
and  discover  what  he  can,  and,  according  as 
he  shall  find  cause,  to  frame  cabals  and  fac- 
tions, whereunto  he  is  esteemed  very  proper, 
being  characterised  with  the  marks  of  a  roost 
subtle,  prying,  penetrating,  and  dangerous 
man."  (2) 

At  thai  time,  it  was  the  usage  for  ambassa- 
dors to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Court,  who  provided  them  with  house,  diet, 
and  even  post-horses  ;  and  the  ambassadors, 
on  their  return  home,  left  the  marks  of  their 
liberality,  or  their  parsimony,  in  gratuities 
to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  other 
attendants.  This  absurd  custom  was  pro- 
ductive of  perpetual  jealousies  on  the  side  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  at  length  was  found  so 
inconvenient  at  the  Exchequer,  that  Charles 
was  compelled  in  his  distresses  to  curtail  and, 
finally,  to  refuse  this  established  mode  of 
royal  reception.  De  Blainville,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  insisted  on  being  lodged 
in  the  King's  Palace,  and  had  reverted  to 
some  precedent  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 

(I)  Cabala,  fo.  890. 
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Elizabeth ;  but  Charles  firmly  objected  to  any 
foreign  ambassador  residing  so  close  to  him. 
De  Biainyille  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  make 
what,  in  the  style  of  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, is  called  *^  an  exception ;"  that  is,  an 
allegation  of  something  irregular  in  etiquette ; 
and  this  French  ambassador  proved  the  most 
troublesome  of  guests  to  the  hapless  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies.  Vaunting  his  high  rank 
at  hi9  own  Court,  as  Monsieur  le  premier , 
the  first  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  and  his 
own  great  means^  he  threatened  to  refuse  his 
Majesty's  diet,  and  live  at  his  own  cost.  This 
seemed  tantamount  to  a  proclamation  of  war 
to  the  urbane  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who 
in  his  curious  diary  has  registered  these 
*' slomachous  speeches  *'  wiih  great  indigna- 
tion, and  some  trepidation.  This  wayward 
guest  drove  poor  Sir  John  Finet  to  many  a 
cruel  shift  to  allow  the  ambassadoi*,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  what,  if  acknowledged  to  have 
been  granted  to  him  in  his  public  capacity, 
might  have  become— that  most  serious  of  so- 
lemn affairs  in  the  eyes  of  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies— a  precedent ! 

How  De  Blainville  occupied  himself  here, 
was  doubtless  not  unobserved  ;  but  the  best 
accounts  of  an  ambassador's  secret  proceed- 
ings will  usually  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  In  a  confidential  dispatch  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland  at  Paris,  our  minister  was 
informed  of  what  he  could  not  himself  have 
so  well  discovered.  ^^  I  must  tell  your  Grace, 
that  by  a  friend  whom  I  am  tied  not  to  name, 
I  was  showed  the  private  letter  that  Biain- 
yille wrote  to  the  King,  in  the  which  he  sent 
him  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Parliament, 
and  concludes  they  will  ruin  you,  naming 
great  factions  against  you.'*  (1) 

De  Blainville  was  evidently  exerting  an  un- 
due influence  over  the  Queen,  and  sometimes 
outwitted  the  most  correct  arrangements  of 
Sir  John  Finet.  Once,  on  the  removal  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Queen  staying  behind,  the 
Uarquis's  train  of  coaches  and  attendants 
having  also  set  off,  and  all  being  prepared  for 
the  Marquis's  stepping  into  his  own  carriage, 
at  this  instant  he  called  for  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  confide  to  him  the  important 
secret,  that  he  should  stay  behind—*^  pour  se 
purger,"  as  he  professed — a  stratagem  for  his 
greater  freedom  of  access  to  the  Queen  I  His 
mysterious  intercouse  became  evident,  and 
one  day,  when  the  King  was  going  to  Parlia- 
ment, a  difference  arising  between  Charles 

(I)  Cabala,  p.  SSI. 
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and  the  Queen  about  the  place  where  she  was 
to  stand,  De  Blainville  was  discovered  to  hav» 
occasioned  her  Majesty's  obstinacy.  From 
that  moment  the  ambassador  was  forbidden 
any  farther  access  to  their  Majesties.  The 
Frenchman  stormed,  and  required  an  ao- 
dience  ;  Charles  replied,  that  ^^  If  he  de- 
manded an  audience  for  any  busines  of  the 
King  his  master,  it  should  be  readily  grant- 
od ;  but  if  it  was  to  expostulate  about  his  own 
grievances,  his  Majesty  refused  to  see  him.^ 
The  ambassador  replied,  that  he  was  here  for 
the  King  his  master,  and  not  for  himself ;  tho 
audience,  therefore,  referred  to  the  person  re- 
presented, and  not  to  the  representative.  On 
the  following  day,  dispatching  couriers,  and 
refusing  the  King's  diet,  he  prepared  for  his 
departure.  His  imperious  conduct  had  often 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  mob ;  the  am- 
bassador was  assaulted  in  his  house ;  and  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  notes  down,  that 
^*'  the  Marquis  de  Blainville  was  reputed  to  be 
the  main  boufefeu  of  our  war  with  France/' 
He  has  made  a  lamentable  entry  in  his  diary : 
''  the  MarquiSy  after  all  the  vaunts  of  his  own 
great  means,  seemed  to  prefer  his  ill*humour, 
for  he  left  the  King's  officers  and  servants* 
(myself  in  particular,  after  my  so  long  and 
painful  attendance)  ill-satisfied  with  his  none 
at  all^  or  most  unworthy  acknowledge- 
ments." 

By  the  marriage  contract,  Henrietta  was  to 
be  allowed  a  household  establishment  com 
posed  of  her  own  people.  As  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  during  the  life  of  James,  it 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per^ 
sons,  in  her  stale  as  a  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
French  afterwards  pleaded  for  an  increased 
establishment  for  her  rank  as  the  Queen  of 
Englar.d.  (2)  Thus  they  graduaUy  contrived 
to  form  nothing  less  than  a  small  French  co- 
lony, and,  by  a  private  account,  it  is  said  to 
have  branched  out,  with  their  connections^  to 
about  four  hundred  persons.  This  French 
party  was  forming  a  little  republic  within 
themselves ;  a  political  faction  among  them 
was  furnishing  intelligence  to  their  own  am- 
bassadors, and  spreading  rumours  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  (he  English  malcontents  ; 
while  the  French  domestics,  engaged  in  lower 
intrigues,  were  lending  their  names  to  hire 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  where,  under  their 
protection,  the  English  Catholics  found  a  se- 
cure retreat  to  hold  their  illegal  assembliea, 
and  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  edu- 

(t)  Mereure  Fraofali,  xU.,  n*. 
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cated  and  poiptfad  io  J»  90iu<abn»d1o  Calhe- 
lic  semiiuiries.  The  Queen's  fialacB  wascon- 
vftriod  into  a  place  of  security  for  the  persoufi 
and  papers  of  every  fMgiiive. 

They  had  nei  long  resided  here,  ese  4^e 
mutual  jealousies  between  ihe  two  mlioiis 
broke  out.  All  the  English  who  were  oot 
Catholics  were  soon  disaiissed  from  their 
attendance  on  the  Queen,  by  herself ;  wiiile 
Charles  was  impelled,  by  the.popular  cry,  4o 
forbid  Brilisli  Catholics  serviog  the  Queeo,  or 
even  to  be  piesent  at  the  celebration  of  her 
mass.  Pursuivants  would  stand  at  the  door 
of  Ibe  Queen's  chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  the 
English  who  entered,  while,  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  French  would  draw  their  swords  to 
defend  the  concealed  Romanists.  ^'  The 
Queen  and  Hers''  became  an  odious  distinc- 
tion with  the  people ;  and  what  seems  not 
improbable,  the  Papists,  presuming  on  the 
protection  which  the  laie  naarriage  seemed  to 
afford  them,  frequently  passed  through  the 
ohurcbes  during  divine  service^  ^^  hooting 
and  hallooing."  A  Papist  Lord,  when  the 
King  was  at  chapel,  is  accused  ^^  of  gating 
on  purpose  louder  when  the  chaplain  prayed," 
till  the  King  sent  his  message,  ^'  either  let 
him  oome  and  do  as  we  do,  or  else  I  will  make 
huu  prate  farther  off."  Such  were  the  inde- 
cent scenes  exhibited  in  public ;  in  private 
they  were,  of  course,  less  reserved. 

Those  who  have  portrayed  (he  Queen  as 
displaying  an  ascendancy  over  ihe 'political 
conduct  of  Charles  tlie  First  must  at  least 
ftCknowledge  that  she  had  not  become  a  p«)li- 
tician  by  any  previous  s(«dies,  oranv  dispo- 
8itk)n  towards  deep  councils.  Ilenriotia  (irst 
oooducted  herself  as  might  have  been  rather 
expected,  than  excused,  in  an  inoonsideraie 
Pmcess  of  sixteen  ;  and  exhausted  iier  g(.'- 
aiDsand  her  temper  in  the  frivolous  interests 
of  her  bed-chamber  ladies  and  her  household 
appointments. 

Henrietta  yielded  herself  wholly  to  her 
eonfessor,  P^re  Burullo,  afterwards  Cardirial, 
who  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  offensive 
character  in  Father  Saucy.  The  genius  of 
Catholicism  is  that  of  Proselytism  ;  for  in  that 
Chuix^h,  out  of  whoso  pale  there  is  no  salva- 
4i0n,  it  is  charity  to  inveigle  every  human 
soul  to  enter,  and  pious  frauds  or  a  more  ter- 
rific foroe  are  alike  sanctioned  by  the  only 
true  Church.  The  Queen,  in  her  zeal,  ob- 
truded her  papistical  ceremonies  on  the  ob- 
servations of  ber  Protestants.  Even  at  a 
later  period,  I  find  by  a  Roman  Catholic  ma- 
nuscript, ihat  '*  on  ^  .certain  fast-day,  the 


Queen  toiiig  with  'diiUy^mi  veftisiiig  Id^mI 
flesh, -even  at  the  King's  request,  lusM«ias|f 
desired  the  Frenoh  amhassador  to  procare« 
licenoe  from.tiie  Roman  Catfaehc  Bish4ip<af 
Calcedon,  who,  the  King  knew,  lay  hid  in  his 
beuae,"  notwidistanding  that  a  prooUmalicm 
had  been  issued  against  him.  This  Is  obb 
more  evidence,  had  any  been  wanting,  of  4h8 
royal  connivance  with  which  James  and 
Charles  frequenUy  indulged  their  Romaic  Ca- 
tholics, at  the  moment 4hey  were  cempelk4t 
by  some  public  remonstrance,  openly  to  pat 
the  penal  laws  in  force  against  them. 

Ueoiietta  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, on  bar 
first  arrival^  had  affected  to  disregard  her 
ghostly  confessor.  This  piece  of  acting  was 
probably  a  French  lesson,  retained  for  the 
moment,  but  it  was  never  got  by  hearL  The 
Queen's  priests,  by  those  well-known  means 
ivhich  tlie  Roman  religion  sanctions,  were 
drawing,  it  was  alleged,  from  the  Queen  the 
minutest  circumstances  which  passed  in  pri- 
vacy between  her  and  the  King.  They  in- 
disposed her  mind  against  her  royal  consort ; 
they  impressed  on  her  a  contempt  for  the 
English  nation ;  and,  as  was  long  usual  with 
our  egotistical  neighbours,  they  induced  her 
to  neglect  the  English  language,  as  if  the 
Queen  of  England  held  no  common  interest 
with  the  nation.  Yet  all  this  seemed  hardly 
more  offensive  than  the  humiliating  state  la 
which  they  had  reduced  an  English  Queen  hy 
their  monastic  obedience.  The  ascetic  aus~ 
terilies  of  Catholicism,  in  its  daily  practices^ 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  a  female  of  dis- 
tinction among  her  attendants,  who,  on  her 
death-bed,  had  complained  of  such  rigid  pe- 
nances. 

On  the  Queen  they  bed  infiicted  the  most 
degrading  or  the  most  ridiculous  penances 
and  mortifications.  .Her  Majesty  was  seen 
walking  barefoot,  or  spinning  at  certain 
hours,  and  performing  menial  offices.  She 
even  waited  on  her  own  domestics ;  but  the 
most  notut  ious  was  her  Majesty's  pilgrimage 
to  Tyburn,  to  pr^y  under  the  gallows  of  those 
Jesuits  who,  executed  as  traitors  to  Elizabelii 
and  James,  were  by  the  Catholics  held  as 
martyrs  of  faith.  This  incident  fiussompierre^ 
in  the  style  of  the  true  French  gasconade 
declared  that  ^^  those  who  formed  the  accu* 
sation  did  not  themselves  believe."  The  faci 
however  seems  not  doubtful ;  I  find  it  coo- 
firmed  by  private  accounts  of  the  times,  and 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  State  paper. 

Priestly  indiscretion  was  perpetually  ex- 
ploding.   Once,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
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wera  ditiia^  togetbac  ii>  the  Creaence,  (i) 
llackeU)eiiig  to  say  grace,  the  Queea's  con- 
fessor vould  have  anticipated-  hifo^  and  an 
iodecofous  race  wms  run  between  the  Gatho* 
ttc  priest  and  Protestant  chaplain,  till  the 
latter  shoved  him  aside,  and  the  King  piiUing 
the  dishes  to  him,  the  carvers  performed 
their  olQce.  Still  the  confessor,  standing  by 
tfaeQoeen^was  on  the  watch  to  be  before 
Uack^t for  the  after-grace;  but  Hacket  again 
§oL  the  start*  The  confessor,  however,  re- 
aMinded  his  grace  louder  than  the  chaplain, 
and  the  King»  in  great  passion,,  instantly 
rose,  taking  ihe  Queen  by  the  hand. 

When  Henrietta  was  unexpectedly  delivered 
of  an  inOant,  which  afterwards  died,  the  Po- 
pisb  priest  ran  forwards,  buk  the  King  in- 
sisted that  the  royal  infant  should  be  bap- 
tized by  an  GngUsh  clergyman.  A  luditcrous 
anecdote  has  come  down  to  us,  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second.  The  nurse  being  a  Uoman  Ca- 
ihotic.  Sir  John  Tunstone  offered  the  path  of 
allegiance.  She  refused  it ;  they  tampered 
with  her  to  convert  her.  This  threw  her 
into  a  fright,  and  spoilt  her  milk;  the  infant 
soflbred.  They  then  resoAved  to  change  her, 
bat  the  Queen  was  so  evidently  affected  at 
the  proposal,  that  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary, for  her  own  health  and  the  nurse's  milk, 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  oath  of  altegiance* 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage was,  that  the  Queen  should  have  a 
chapel  at  St.  James's,  to  be  built,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  French  bishop.  The  priests 
became  very  importunate,  declaring  that 
without  a  chapel  mass  could  not  be  perform- 
ed with  the  Slate  required  before  a  Queen. 
The  King^s  answer  at  this  moment,  as  il  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  times,  betrayed 
00  respect  for  Popery.  •*  If  the  Queen's 
dosel,  where  they  now  say  mass,  is  not  large 
enough,  let  them  h(^ve  it  in  the  great  cham- 
ber, but  if  the  great  chamber  is  not  wide 
enough,  they  might  use  the  garden,  and  if 
the  garden  would  not  serve  their  turn,  then 
was  the  Park  the  fittest  place." 

S«tth  was  the  siate  of  mutual  displeasure ! 
Thft  Preach  prieals  and  the  whole  parly 
akgbted,  and  sometimes  worse  treated,  were 
wearying  others*,  as  they  theroeelves  were 
wearied*  To  Snglish  aotione,  there  was 
something  ludicrous  in  the  persion  of  a  lively 
invenile  Bishop,  hardly  of  age,  whose  autho- 

(I)  There  it  a  eurious  picture  of  Charlaa and  Ben- 
ridta  dining  in  the  Fresence,  which  may  be  seen  at 
Hanploa  Court. 


rity  wias  but  irreverently  treated  by  two 
beautiful  viragos^  Madame  St.  George  and 
another  Lady  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  in  a  civil 
war  of  words.  The  y6ung  Bishop,  however^ 
became  a  more  serious  personage  ia  his  eager 
contest  with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  about  the 
stewardship  of  the  manors  which  had  beea 
settled  on  the  Queen  for  her  jointure,  thai 
ofGce  being  conferred  on  the  Earl  by  the 
King,  while  the  French  Bishop  claimed  it  by 
a  grant  from  her  Majeai^. 

In  Ihe  marriage  treaty,  many  points  had 
been  arranged,  with  small  attention  to  theif 
nature.  The  French  had  secured  the  dower 
of  Henrietta,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
King ;  but  they  afterwanis  discovered  thai 
her  revenue  or  jointure  during  the  King^S' 
life,  being  a  custom  unknown  to  France,  had 
been  omitted.  This,  therefore,  though  not 
refused,  led  to  questions  whether  a  French* 
man  or  an  Enghshman  should  be  the  receiver. 
Bluster  and  broils,  chatter  aud  clamour,  were 
nevor  ceasing  in  this  troubled  French  house* 
hold  in  an  English  palace.  Madame  St. 
George,  her  former  governess,  who  stood  pa-^ 
raauMtni  ia  the  graces  of  the  Queen,  was 
most  intolerably  hated  by  the  EUiglish.  Vi- 
vacious and  high-spinted,  she  stood  on  the. 
perpetual  watch  to  claim  her  right  of  placa 
as  first  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Queen .  In  tho 
full  dignity  of  office,  she  would  thrust  herself 
into  the  royal  carriage,  seiziog  on  that  seat 
as  her  d«e ;  which  it  appears,  by  De  Brienne's 
Memoirs,  was  her  right,  according  to  the 
French  appointments.  She  insisted  on  this, 
in  preference  to  tlie  English  Ladies  of  higher 
rank.  From  the  carriage  she  was  once  re* 
pulsed  by  the  King's  own  hand,  and  never 
was  Charles  forgiven  I  notwithstanding  the 
blandishment  of  his  munificent  presents  when 
he  finally  dismissed  the  lady. 

The  custom  in  France  of  purchasing  ap- 
pointments in  the  Royal  Household,  which 
some  did  with  alt  their  means,  seemed  a  mon- 
strous anomaly  to  Charles;  nor  would  he 
submit  to  a  foreign  regulation,  which  forced 
on  him  domestics  who  were  nominated  hy 
his  brother  of  France.  The  unhappy  foreig;n- 
ers  passed  their  days  in  jealousies  and  bicker* 
iags  among  themselves,  which  exposed  theaa 
to  the  ridicule  of  their  sarcastic  neighbours. 
We  smile  at  the  dispatches  of  the  Ambassador 
Extracurdinary,  this  great  mediator  between 
two  kings  and  a  queen^  addressed  to  the 
minister  in  France,  acknowledging  that ''  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  this  most  diffienlt  nego* 
tiaiiaa  pnioeeM  book   tha  baddMwhii 
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women  1'*  for  Marsbal  Bassompierre  found 
more  (rouble  to  make  these  ladies  agree, 
than  to  accommodate  the  differences  between 
the  two  monarchs. 

A  year  had  not  elapsed,  when  we  find 
Charles  himself  opening  his  griefs  to  the 
French  Monarch  ;  he  conjplains  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  Queen ;  he  is  compelled 
"  to  manage  her  servants"  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview. The  King  has  described  her  con- 
duct in  a  very  particular  manner,  in  regard 
to  her  revenue.  **  One  night,  when  I  was 
abed,  she  put  a  paper  in  my  hand,  telling 
me  it  was  a  list  of  those  ihat  she  desired  to  be 
of  her  revenue.  I  took  it,  and  said  I  would 
read  it  next  morning ;  but  withal  told  her, 
that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  nam- 
ing of  them.  She  said  there  were  both  Eng- 
lish and  French  in  the  note.  I  replied,  that 
those  English  I  thought  fit  to  serve  her  1 
would  confirm ;  but  for  the  French,  it  was 
impossible  for  Ihein  to  servo  her  in  that  na- 
ture. Then  she  said,  all  those  in  the  paper 
had  breviaies  from  her  mother  and  herself, 
and  that  she  would  admit  no  other.  Then  I 
said,  that  it  was  neither  in  her  mother's 
power  nor  hers-  to  admit  any  without  my 
teave,  and,  if  she  stood  upon  that,  whomso- 
ever she  recommended  should  not  come  in. 
Then  she  bade  mo  plainly  take  my  lands  to 
myself,  for  if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom 
she  would  in  those  places,  she  would  have 
neither  lands  nor  houses  of  me,  but  bade  me 
give  her  what  1  thought  fit  in  pension.  I 
bade  her  then  remember  to  whom  she  spoke, 
and  told  her  that  she  ought  not  to  use  me  so. 
Then  she  fell  into  a  passionate  discourse,  how 
she  is  miserable,  in  having  no  power  to  place 
servants ;  and  that  businesses  succeeded  the 
worse  for  her  recommendation  ;  which  when 
lofi'ered  to  answer,  she  would  not  so  much 
as  hear  me.  Then  she  went  on  saying  she 
was  not  of  that  base  quality  to  be  used  so  ill. 
Then  I  made  her  both  hear  me,  and  end  that 
discourse." 

An  interesting  bed-curtain  lecture!  We 
may  be  sure  of  its  accuracy,  not  only  as  it 
bears  the  sign- manual,  but  because  it  is  full 
of  nature  and  truth,  as  some  critics  will  be 
more  able  to  decide  than  others.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Charles  must  have  acquired  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  language  of  his  pouting 
Queen,  to  have  been  enabled  so  completely  to 
have  maintained  his  rights,  and  so  success- 
fully to  have  circumscribed  hers. 

-  The  French  establishment  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  number  and  expense,    but  the 


grievances  were  of  a  more  delicate  nature* 
The  personal  happiness  of  the  King  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people  were  involved  in  a 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  faction  in  the 
English  Court.  The  most  obnoxious  person 
was  Father  Sancy,  who  was  instigating  the 
Queen  to  the  most  unqualified  demands, 
urging  the  treaty  to  a  tittle.  He  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  Charles,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  person  alluded  to  in  Charles  the 
First's  letter  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  **  I 
will  also  omit'  the  affront  she  did  me,  before 
my  going  to  this  last  unhappy  assembly  of 
Parliament,  because  there  has  been  talk 
enough  of  that  already,  etc.  The  author  of 
it  is  before  you  in  Franca."  Charles  indeed 
had  expelled  Father  Sancy,  and  sent  him 
back.  We  shall  shortly  see  what  sort  of  an 
acior  he  was  in  this  political  pantomime. 

The  single  act  of  sovereignty  alone  could 
triumph  over  these  domestic  and  public 
troubles.  And  this  Charles  at  length  resolv- 
ed on,  nt  the  risk  and  nienace  of  a  war  with 
France.  In  November  1625,  Charles  wrote  to 
Buckingham,  who  was  at  Paris,  that  he  was 
then  deliberating  on  the  most  convenient 
means  *•  to  cashier"  the  whole  party,  for  "  I 
am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  that  short- 
ly." He  transmits  by  the  same  courier  a 
double  letter  to  Buckingham,  wlych  he  might 
read  to  the  Queen-Mother,  that  the  measure 
might  not  come  unexpected.  The  firmness 
of  Charles  on  this  occasion  originated  with 
the  King  himself,  and  not  with  the  Duke,  as 
the  French  themselves  and  some  historians 
have  supposed.  The  dismissal  of  these  per- 
sons was  not  the  act  of  a  hasty  and  vindictive 
monarch  ;  for  though  his  resolution  appears 
in  November  1625,  it  was  delayed  till  July  of 
the  following  year.  One  evening,  accompa- 
nied by  his  officers  of  state,  he  summoned  the 
French  household  to  Somerset  House.  He 
addressed  them  without  anger. 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — *'  I  am  driven 
to  that  extremity,  as  I  am  personally  come  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  very  earnestly  desire  your 
return  into  France.  True  it  is,  the  deport- 
ment of  some  amongst  you  hath  been  very 
inoffensive  to  me;  but  others  again  have  so 
dallied  with  my  patience,  and  so  highly  af- 
fronted me,  as  I  cannot  and  will  no  longer 
endure  it."  (1) 

The  Ring's  address,  implicating  no  one, 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  volley  of  pro- 

(I)  LTstrange. 
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testations  of  innocence.  The  Bishop  desired 
to  learn  his  fault,  that  he  might  defend  him- 
self while  here ;  while  the  haughty  Madame 
St.  George,  now  seconding  the  young  Bishop 
in  their  common  cause,  referred  the  King  to 
her  mistress.  **  Sir,  I  make  no  question  but 
the  Queen  will  give  a  fair  testimonial  of  my 
conduct  to  your  Majesty."  The  King,  in  de- 
parting, only  replied,  '*  I  name  none."  All 
bowed  to  the  King,  and  he  returned  the 
cempliment.  (1) 

The  Queen ,  overcome  with  grief  and  anger, 
impetuously  remonstrated  with  the  King. 
Her  tender  years  had  not  yet  suffered  so  open 
an  indignity.  Was  a  daughter  of  France 
and  a  Queen  of  England  to  be  treated  like  a 
prisoner,  rather  than  a  Princess?— Was  she 
not  to  retain  even  a  domestic,  but  at  the 
precarious  pleasure  of  her  husband\s  will? 
It  required  the  strength  of  character  of 
Charles  not  to  have  yielded  to  ihe  tears  or 
the  rage  of  his  youthful  Queen,  who,  in  her 
vehement  anger,  is  said  to  have  broken  seve- 
ral panes  of  the  window  where  she  stood  tak- 
ing a  sad  farewell  of  her  confidential  compa- 
nions and  servants,  till  the  King  forcibly 
dragged  her  away,  and  bade  her  '*  be  satis- 
fied, for  it  must  be  so." 

An  hour  after  the  King  had  delivered  his 
commands,  I^rd  Conway  announced  to  the 
foreigners,  that  early  in  the  morning  car- 
riages and  carts  and  horses  would  be  ready 
for  ihpm  and  their  baggage.  Amid  a  scene 
of  confusion,  the  young  Bishop  protested  that 
this  was  impossible,  that  they  owed  debts  in 
London,  and  that  much  was  due  to  them.  On 
the  following  day,  the  Procureur-General  of 
the  Queen  flew  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  at  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  an  ad- 
mission to  address  his  Majesty,  then  present 
at  his  Council,  on  matters  important  to  him- 
self and  the  Queen.  This  being  denied,  he 
exhorted  them  to  maintain  the  Queen  in  all 
her  royal  prerogatives,  and  he  was  answered, 
"  So  we  du." 

Their  prayers  and  disputes  served  to  post- 
pone their  departure.  Their  conduct  during 
this  time  was  not  very  decorous.  It  appears, 
by  a  contemporary  letler-wriler,  that  they 
flew  to  take  possession  of  the  Queen's  ward- 
robe and  jewels.  They  did  not  leave  her  a 
change  of  linen,  since  it  was  with  difficulty 

(I)  The  account  of  the  Mercure  Franfals^  drawn 
Qp  by  one  of  the  parties,  closely  agrees  with  that 
whieh  I  Qnd  in  Hamon  L'Est range,  the  first  English 
hUlorian  of  Charles.  The  French  writer,  however, 
adds,  that  **Some  of  us  observed  that  the  King's 
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her  Majesty  procured  one.  Every  one  now 
looked  to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  might 
call  his  own.  Everything  he  could  touch 
was  a  perquisite.  One  extraordinary  expe- 
dient was  that  of  inventing  bills  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  articles, 
and  other  engagements  in  which  they  had 
entered  for  the  service  of  the  Qtiepn,  which 
her  Majesty  acknowledged,  but  afterwards 
confessed  that  the  debts  were  fictitious.  Even 
"  the  Bishop's  unholy  water"  served  to  swell 
the  accounts.  In  truth,  the  breaking  up  of 
this  French  establishment  was  ruinous  to 
the  individuals  who  had  purchased  their 
places  at  the  rate  of  life-annuities.  The 
French  party  were  still  protracting  and  resist- 
ing. The  king's  verbal  dismissal  had  been 
delivered  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  French 
were  still  here  on  the  7th  of  August,  as  we 
find  by  a  note  from  the  King  to  Buckingham. 
Its  indignant  style,  some  historical  critics, 
with  too  liitle  knowledge  of  personal  history,- 
have  quoled  as  an  evidence  of  Charles's  un- 
feeling tyrannical  temper. 

*'  Steenie,— I  have  receaved  your  letter  by 
Die  Greame  (Sir  Richard  Graham).  This  is 
my  answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all  the 
French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  towne,  if 
you  can  by  fair  meanes  (but  stike  not  long  in 
disputing),  olherways  force  them  away,, 
dryving  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wilde 
beastes,  until  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so 
the  devil  goe  with  them.  Let  me  heare  no 
answer,  but  of  the  perforiiiance  of  my  com- 
mand.   Sol  rest 

'•  Youif  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend, 

'*C.R. 

*'Oaking,  the  7th  of  August,  I6S6." 

Charles  wrote  in  honest  anger ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  personal  provocations,  he 
was  still  tender  of  their  feelings  and  their 
interests.  He  discharged  even  the  fictitious 
debts,  and  provided  for  their  pensions,  at  the 
rest,  as  it  appears,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Even  the  haughty  beauty,  Madame  St.  George, 
was  presented  by  the  King,  on  her  dismis- 
sion,  with    several    thousand    pounds  and 

jewels. 

The  French  Bishop  and  the  whole  party 
having  contrived  all  sorts  of  delays  to  avoid 
the  expulsion,  the  yeomen  of  the  guards 

countenance  was  sad,  and  he  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
speaidng  to  us,  which  the  Earl  of  Holland  per- 
ceiving, he  whispered  three  or  four  words  behind 
the  King." 
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tvere  sent  to  turn  tbem  out  of  Somerset- 
luMise,  wheaoe  the  juvenile  prelate,  at  the 
flame  time  making  his  protest  and  mouDting 
thM  steps  of  the  coach,  took  his  departure 
**  head  and  shoulders.*'  In  a  long  procession 
o£  near  forty  coaches*  after  four  days'  te« 
dious  travelling,  they  reached  Dover,  but  the 
spectacle  of  these  impatient  foreigners,  so 
reluctantly  quilling  England,  gesticulating 
Uu)ir  sorrows,  or  their  quarrels,  exposed 
them  to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  pre- 
judices of  the  common  people.  As  Madame 
St.  George,  whose  vivacily  is  always  de- 
scribed as  extravagantly  French,  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not 
resist  iho  satisfaction  of  flinging  a  stone  at 
her  French  cap.  An  English  courtier,  who 
W4S  conducting  her,  instantly  quitted  his 
charge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  hody, 
and  quietly  returned  to  the  boat.  The  man 
died  on  the  spot,  but  no  farther  notice  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconside- 
rate gallantry  of  this  English  courtier. 

To  satisfy  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
Lord  Carleton  was  sent  over  to  Paris,  and 
very  ill  received  ;  Marshal  Bassompierre  was 
dispatched  to  London,  as  ambassador  oxtra- 
ordinary,  to  remonstrate  wiih  Charles. 

The  first  open  insult  from  the  French  Court 
was  the  reappearance  of  the  obnoxious  Father 
Sancy,  in  the  suite  of  Bassompierre.  Charles 
signified  his  instant  command  that  he  should 
Be  sent  back  to  France,  but  this  the  Marshal, 
according  to  his  instructions,  refused  ;  ob- 
serving, that  the  King  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  domestic  arrangement^  by  which 
Father  Sancy  occupied  the  place  of  his  con- 
fessor. This,  however,  was  but  the  public 
language  of  that  adroit  ambassador,  and  not 
his  private  opinion ;  for  he  had  remonstrated 
with  his  King  and  the  Queen-Mother  of 
France,  on  the  impropriety  of  forcing  this 
intermeddler  on  him,  and  he  had  foreseen 
the  offence  the  presence  of  Sancy  would  oc- 
casion to  the  English  monarch*  The  com- 
mentator on  '^  the  Embassy  of  the  Marshal 
Bassompierre  to  the  Court  of  England,"  in 
perceiving  the  jealousy  which  Charles  enter- 
tained of  this  embassy,  could  not  discover 
^^  why  this  man  was  so  peculiarly  agreeablo 
te^one  Court,  and  so  peculiarly  offensive  to 
the  other."  This  knot  is  not  difficult  to  untie. 
This  political  religionist,  by  consulting  in 
his  conduct  the  pleasure  and  intefest  of  one 
Court,  was,  in  fact,  necessarily  incurring  the 
jealousy  and  anger  of  the  other.  We  have 
already  shown  that  Father  Sancy  was  ex« 


pelled  by  Charies,  and  there  is  noLdoohl  thai 
he  was  secretly  invested  with  sone-dominaol 
authority  from  the  Queen-Blother ;  for  Bi&- 
sompierre  discovered,  that  when  the  Queen 
quarrelled,  both  with  her  husband  and  with 
himself,  as  ambassador.  Father  Sancy  was  al 
the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  and  maintained 
his  authority  with  such  audacity,  that  Bas- 
sompierre found  out  that  the  ambassador  was 
not  the  chief  person  in  the  embassy. 

Charles  thrice  insisted  oo  sending  hack 
Father  Sancy,  before  he  would  grani  a  pri- 
vate audience.  The  Marshal  could  only  pnn 
mise  that  the  Father  should  remain  confined 
to  his  house,  nor  ever  show  himself  either  al 
Court  or  in  the  city.  No  specific  ground  ot 
complaint  had  been  produced  against  this 
'^  domestic  ;"  as  Bassompierre  observed, 
^^  This  Father  was  neither  guilty,  ner  con* 
demned,  nor  accused ;"  and  yet  we  see  that 
Charles  would  tolerate  his  presence  on  no  ao- 
count.  It  is  evident  that  his  offences  were 
of  a  nature  not  less  grievous  than  delicate ; 
offences  which  Cliarles  wonld  not  condescend 
to  detail,  but  which,  if  we  connect  with  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to  his 
brother  of  France,  the  former  expulsiim  of 
Father  Sancy  when  Henrietta's  confessor 
from  the  English  Court,  the  intriguing  cha- 
racter of  this  political  instrument  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France ;  the  promise  of 
Bassompierre  that  Saney  should  not  be  seen 
either  at  Court  or  in  the  city,  and  certaia 
rumours  prevalent  at  the  time  that  the 
Queen  had  violated  her  secret  intercourse 
with  the  King,  by  disclosures  to  her  con*- 
fessor,  we  cannot  bat  infer  that  this  €$pkon 
of  a  priest  would  be  meddling  with  other 
matters  than  religion. 

The  reception  of  Bassompierre,  before  he 
reached  London,  was  studiedly  uncivil,  in 
order  to  balance  the  cold  entertainment 
which  Lord  Carleton  had  suflbred  at  Paris. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  ot- 
dcrod  not  to  meet  him  nearer  thaa  at 
Gravesend,  and  to  prepare  no  house^  all 
which  the  Marshal  perfectly  understood,  and 
refused  the  King's  diet,  for  that  ^^  he  would 
not  eat  at  another's  expense  in  his  own 
house."  And  at  his  first  interview  with  the 
King,  at  Hampton  Court,  he  came  too  late, 
'*  purposely  it  was  thought."  for  the  dinner 
which  had  been  prepared,  and  when  '*  a  col- 
lation wae  then  set  on  the  taUe,  it  remained 
uniasted  by  him  or  his  teWowSj^from  whence 
Sir  Joha  Finet,  in  the  ambassador's  loFS  of 
afipeiite,,  sagMioMl^  pzndiolaA  umrl  wm»l 
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We  li«re a esrioosaoiDDinit by  the  Frcfnch 
■wsbal,  h(K^  Clurles  was  so  i>6TS0iiaUy  in- 
diSMntt  fit  the  siaUiers  fropo^d  to  he  dis'- 
mumiy  snd^so  disoofveerioid  lest  the  womanish 
fBsnons  of  the  Que«n  woold  break  out  at  a 
public  inlerview,  ^t  he  refused  to  grant 
one.  This  intelligenoe  was  conveyed  by 
Buckiiigliani,  who  was  at  e  toss  faow  to  pro- 
eeed  tn  ihis  delicate  conjuncture,  aBd  confix 
deatially  begged  for  the  advice  uf  the  French 
Manbai.  The  vivacioiis  Gaol,  who  fouod 
hiinself  on  the  point  of -reoeiviBg  ihis  afTront, 
to  save  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  ^  in- 
anoate  himself  into  the  good  igraess  of  Buck- 
laghatn,  hit  on  an  expedient  worthy  of 
French  diplomacy.  After  a  pompons  dec!a^ 
ration,  that  *^  he  could  not  act  othentise  than 
SB  had  been  prescribed  by  his  royal  master, 
ha  ^granted  that  the  King  of  England  might 
aherten  or  lengthen  the  audience  he  de- 
manded, in  what  manner  he  would/'  It  was 
then  the  French  Marshal  threw  out  a  project 
how  both  parties  might  sare  their  honour. 
This  conriing  child  of  diplomatic  etiquette 
SBggested  that  the  King,  being  then  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  might, "  after  having  allowed  me 
to  M  ake  him  my  bow,  and  having  received 
with  the  King's  letters  my  first  compliments, 
when  I  should  come  to  open  to  him  the  occa- 
sion of  my  coming,  the  King  may  interrupt 
me,  and  say,  Sir,  you  are  come  from  London, 
and  you  have  to  return  thither;  it  is  luie; 
this  matter  requires  a  longer  *time  than  1 
could  BOW  give  you.  I  shall  send  for  you  at 
an  earlier  hour,  etc.,  and  after  some  civil  ex- 
pressions about  the  King,  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  Queen,  my  mother*in-kw,  his 
Majesty  will  add,  that  he  wouhi  not  further 
May  the  impatience  the  Queen,  my  wife, 
has  to  hear  of  them  from  yonrself.  Upon 
.which  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  him,  to  make 
fay  how  to  the  Queen."  Buckingham  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enraptured  by  this  notable 
pFecoQcerted  public  interview.  The  English 
Dake  embraced  the  French  Marshal,  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  You  know  more  of  these  things  than 
ire!"  and  went  away  laughing,  to  tell  the 
King  of  this  expedient,  who  accepted  it,  and « 
it  appears  most  punctually  conned  over  his 
part. 

At  length,  a  stormy  interview  took  place. 
De  Blainville  appears  to  have  been  sent  to 
parrel  with  the  King,  but  Bassompierre  to 

hold  him  in  awe.    Charles  could  not  restrain 

the  h«alof  his  temper,  and  once  exclaimed  to 
the  ambassador,  *^  Why  tdo  you  not  execote 

fwr  coomttsaion  At  once)  aad  declare  war  ^' 
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Bsssompierre's  answer  was  firm  "and  dignified 
-**^  lam  net  a  herald  to  declare  war,  but  a 
Marshal  of  France  to  make  it  when  declared.** 
The  King  was  firm,  and  even  stern,  duritig 
the  discussion,  but  ho  seems  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  temper,  the  presence  of  mimd, 
and  ingenuity  of  Bassompierre.  At  the  Closb 
of  the  audience,  bis  own  temper  became  mora 
mollified,  and  the  King  himself  conducted  iWd 
Marshal  through  seyeral  galleries  to  the 
Queen's  apartments,  where  he  left  him,  aod 
subsequently  honoured  the  French  Marshal 
wiih  all  the  civilities,  in  his  private  charao- 
ter,  which  Charles  had  dented  to  his  piiblic. 

This  mission  was  a  total  failure,  and  the 
French  Marshal,  with  all  his  vaunts  and  his 
menaces,  discovered  that  Charles  was  rn^ 
flexible,  and  sternly  ofTered  the  ahornative  ot- 
war,  rather  than  permit  a  French  faction  to 
be  planted  in  an  English  court.  At  this  mo^ 
mem,  Charles  the  First  was  the  true  repre- 
sentatiNO  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sovereigti 
participated  in  the  same  feelings  with  his 
people.  Four  years  afterwards,  when  the 
attempt  was  again  revived,  of  settling  a 
French  bishop  and  a  French  physician  about 
the  Queen,  Charles  absolutely  refused  them 
admittance,  and  it  appears  by  Panzani's  Me- 
moirs, that  when  Charles  learnt  that  the  AbW 
du  Perron,  the  Queen's  confessor,  was  raised 
to  a  bishoprick  m  France,  he  was  earnest  in 
desinng  his  recall.  So  jealous  was  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  of  any  Caiholtc  bishop  at  Lon- 
don, and  in  close  communication  with  the 
Queen,  without  his  sanction.  The  Court  of 
England,  too,  was  always  wary  of  the  liberties 
which  foitign  ambassadors  took  in  admitting 
English  Catholics  into  their  chapels,  for  tlie 
English  Catholics  would  be  divided  into 
French  and  Spanish  factions  by  the  bishops 
of  eitlier  nation.  (1) 

Bai^sompierre  retamed  home  mortified  at 
the  intractaUe  character  both  of  the  English 
monarch  and  the  English  nation.  In -address^ 
ing  the  former  French  bishop  who  bad  been 
sent  off,  the  Marshal  writes,  '* See,  Sir,  to 
whet  we  are  reduced  1  and  imagine  my  grief, 
that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has  the  pain 
of  viewing  my  departure,  without  being  of 
atiy  service  to  her ;  but  if  you  consider  that 
i  was  sent  here  to  make  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage observed,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  a  country  from  which  they  for- 
merly baniafaed  it  to  break  a  contract  of  mar* 
riage,  you  will  assist  in  escusiag  roe  of  thia 
failure^" 

TOPannal,  Ma. 
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This  affair  of  the  French  Household,  which 
constituted  a  party  of  French  politics  and 
Roman  Catholicism  under  the  roof  of  the 
Sovereign,  was  one  of  those  intricate  cases, 
where  political  expediency  seems  to  violate 
all  moral  right.  The  Queen  and  her  party 
were  obstinately  pressing  for  the  treaty,  but 
all  promises  and  conventions  in  State-treaties 
imply,  that  affairs  should  not  change,  so  as 
lo  affect  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  in- 
tention is  more  concerned  in  these  treaties, 
than  that  strictness  of  terms  which  might 
possibly  exact  the  performance  of  that  which 
should  never  have  been  required,  any  more 
than  it  should  have  been  granted.  If  French 
politics  were  fomenting  civil  discord,  and 
Roman  Catholicism  exciting  odium  among 
his  own  people,  Charles  would  have  indeed 
betrayed  his  weakness  as  a  Sovereign,  had 
he  not  dismissed  the  French  parly. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth  had  found  himself  in 
a  parallel  though  not  so  perplexing  a  state, 
with  his  own  foreign  Princess,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  discard  her  Spanish  household,  and 
while  the  French  monarch  was  now  cotnplain- 
ing  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  he  well 
knew  that  it  could  never  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  subscribing  parties  to  this  deed 
of  imposture  and  insincerity  had  never 
imagined  that  the  treaty  in  all  its  details 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  this  was 
honestly  acknowledged  by  the  very  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  who  came  to  complain  of 
its  infraction. 

This  history  of  the  household  of  the  Queen 
of  Charles  the  First  would  be  imperfect  were 
-we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  return  of  a  certain 
Dumber  of  priests  for  the  religious  service  of 
the  Queen,  four  years  after  this  dismissal. 
The  renirie  was  granted  at  the  peace,  at  once 
public  and  domestic,  between  the  two  Courts. 

The  manuscript  memoir  of  one  of  the 
Capuchins  who  was  employed  in  "  the  Mis- 
sion of  England,*'  as  he  denominates  his  re- 
sidence here,  supplies  some  curious  parti- 
'Culars.  Of  these  missionaries,  for  such  they 
deemed  themselves,  and  as  such  they  were 
regarded  by  Urban  the  Eighth,  we  may  ob- 
serve ihoir  system,  their  designs,  the  litile 
artifices  they  practised,  and  other  details  of 
the  conversions  of  many  English  persons  of 
both  sexes. 

The  Capuchins  was  an  order  which  pro- 
fessed the  severest  asceticism ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  rejoiced  as  if  these  men  had 
come  from  Heaven,  that  those  who  had  aban- 
doned the  faith  of  their  ancestors  might  once 


more  contemplate,  in  the  very  habits  worn 
by  these  missionaries,  the  poverty  of  Jesost 
in  their  manners,  the  humility  of  the  GospdL 
and  in  their  language  the  contempt  of  riches 
and  pleasure.  The  people  were  struck  with 
their  long  beards  and  their  monachal  dressest 
and  crowds  came  to  see  a  class  of  men, 
whose  voluntary  mortifications  seemed  to 
have  been  long  forgotten  among  a  pe«>pl6, 
who,  even  at  this  period,  according  to  the 
representations  of  many  foreigners,  enjoyed 
more  personal  comforts,  a  word  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  than  were  to  be  found 
among  other  nations.  The  good  fathers,  dt»> 
covering  that  their  apparent  state  of  self- 
moriiGcation  seemed  to  raise  the  wonder  of 
their  visitors,  practised  a  little  pious  fraud. 
The  Capuchin  historian  ingenuously  ob- 
serves, "  The  land  of  the  English  is  abun* 
dant,  and  without  taxes ;  the  inhabitants  lead 
easy  lives,  far  removed  from  the  miseries  of 
other  places^  which  accounts  for  the  surprise 
with  which  the  sight  of  our  austerities 
strangely  affected  them."  To  edify  them  and 
incline  them  to  a  holy  conversion,  they  re- 
solved, with  one  common  consent,  to  add 
something  striking  and  sensible  to  their 
usual  austerities*  Their  beds  consisted  of  a 
paillasse,  a  straw  pillow,  and  a  coverlet. 
They  took  out  every  morning  the  paillasses 
and  the  pillows,  exposing  to  the  eye  the 
rough  naked  boards  on  which  they  lay,  and 
placed  an  unhewn  block  of  wood  for  a  pil- 
low. This  apparent  rigour  was  admired 
by  the  English,  vhose  curiosity  led  them 
into  the  chamber  of  the  Capuchins,  and  when 
they  seemed  touched  by  the  inspection  of  this 
hard  life,  then  they  were  reminded  <  f  the 
suffering  life  of  Jesus ;  that  they  must  imitate 
St.  Paul,  who,  confirmed  in  grace,  mortified 
his  flesh ;  and  at  last,  with  a  gentle  close, 
they  were  exhorted  to  think  of  the  importance 
of  living  and  dying  in  the  true  religion  where 
these  things  are  practised.  These  showy 
austerities  seem  to  have  produced  a  certain 
effect.  The  fathers,  too,  without  loss  of  time, 
among  their  penances,  had  set  about  learn- 
ing the  English  language,  and  within  a  year 
were  capable  of  receiving  confessions  in  the 
native  language  of  their  penitents ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  confessions  were  made 
ufter  the  building  of  the  chapeL  of  which  her 
Majesty  laid  the  foundations  with  her  own 
royal  hands. 

The  detail  of  the  remarkable  opening  of 
the  Queen's  Chapel  is  a  curiosity  of  pictu-* 
resque  devotion.    It  may  serve,  at  least,  as  a 
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splendid  evidence  of  a  scenirnl  religion,  and 
the  art  of  gelling  up  somi  ihing  like  a  mo- 
dern opera,  or  rather  an  ancient  mystery, 
aided  by  all  the  magic  of  the  voice  and  the 
insirumenl,  and  the  optical  illusions  of  per- 
spective. 

In  1636,  the  Queen's  Chapel  was  erected, 
and  ^*  to  give  greater  glory  to  God,  and  esteem 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, her  Majesty  would  hear  the  first  mass 
celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence possible."  The  Capuchins  were  com- 
manded to  omit  nothing  which  they  could  in- 
vent to  render  the  solemnity  more  august. 
An  illustrious  sculptor  had  recently  arrived 
from  Rome,  to  whom  they  applied  to  assist  the 
pious  design.  He  graciously  assented.  He 
raised  a  machine,  the  admiration  of  the  most 
ingenious  artists,  to  exhibit  the  most  holy  sa- 
craments with  the  greatest  majesty. 

A  paradise  of  glory,  adapted  to  the  dome  of 
the  chapel,  was  raised  forty  feet  in  height ;  a 
broad  arch  was  sustained  by  two  columns 
before  the  great  altar  ;  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  the  walls  served  as  passages 
to  pass  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar ;  the 
choirs  of  music  were  placed  with  the  organs 
and  the  other  instruments  at  both  sides  of  the 
empty  spaces.  In  the  opening  on  each  side 
appeared  a  prophet  with  a  scroll  of  prophecy, 
and  above  the  arch  was  viewed  the  portative 
altar,  to  which  they  ascended  by  three  divi- 
sions of  steps.  The  greatest,  in  front,  had  a 
balustrade,  which  admitted  a  full  view  of  the 
altar  to  the  as^^istanfs,  and  those  on  either 
side  were  surrounded  also  by  balusters,  where 
the  priests,  dressed  in  their  pontifical  habits, 
without  interruption  of  the  people,  were 
viewed  ascending  or  descending  to  and  from 
the  altar. 

At  the  back  of  the  altar  was  the  Paradise 
elevated  above  circles  of  clouds,  in  which 
were  intern.ingled  the  figures  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  to  the 
Dumber  of  two  hundred  ;  there  some  seemed 
adoring  the  holy  sacrament,  others   were 
singing,  or  touching  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments,—painted  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective ;   the  most  holy  sacrament  was 
the  point  of  sight  where  the  concealed  lights, 
which  were  of  graduated  dimensions,  made 
the  depth  and  the  distance  appear  very  great ; 
and  the  number  of  figures  seemed  doubled, 
deceiving,  by  an  ingenious  artifice,  not  only 
the  eyes  but  theears,  for  every  one  imagined, 
on  tooking  on  that  Paradise,  that  they  were 
listening  to  the  melodies  played  by  angels. 
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Of  the  circles  of  clouds,  the  first  were  the 
widest,  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  last. 
The  three  first  circles  contained  the  angels 
larger  than  the  natural  size,  seated  on  clouds, 
singing  and  playing  ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
were  also  angels,  habited  as  Diaeresy  hold- 
ing censers ;  others  Navetles,  those  silver 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  ship,  in  which  in- 
cense is  burned ;  while  others,  on  their 
knees,  were  suppliants ;  and  others,  pro- 
strated, were  pointing  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment ;  all  of  size  proportioned  to  their  dis- 
tances. In  the  sixth  and  seventh  circles, 
winged  children,  in  various  attitudes,  like 
young  angels,  were  seen  coniing  out  of  a 
cloud,  playing  together,  but  with  gestures 
full  of  respect,  inviting  the  people  to  rejoice 
with  them  at  the  sight  of  the  adorable  sacra- 
ment. In  the  eighth  and  ninth  circles,  ap- 
peared the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim, 
among  the  clouds,  surrounded  by  luminous 
rays,  contrived  by  a  most  singular  artifice. 
The  place  where  was  laid  the  holy  sacrament 
had  a  ground  of  gold,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
red  oval,  with  golden  beams, so  that  it  seem- 
ed a  celestial  fire.  Four  hundred  lights,  be- 
sides a  great  multitude  of  tapers,  ariistically 
arranged  upon  the  altar,  lighted  the  first 
circle. 

These  things  being  thus  disposed,  the  whole 
was  covered  over  by  two  curtains.  When 
the  Queen  entered  with  her  Court  to  cele- 
brate mass,  and  had  taken  her  seat,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  and  these  wonders  sud- 
denly burst  on  the  spectators,  to  the  admira- 
tion, the  joy,  and  the  devotion  of  her  Majesty, 
and  all  the  Catholics ;  at  the  same  moment, 
the  musicians  and  choristers  resounded  a 
motet  of  soft  harmony,  seeming  to  come  out 
of  the  clouds  and  the  angelic  figures.  Para- 
dise was  opening,  and  the  angels  were  mu- 
sicians 1  so  it  seemed,  for  the  singers  them- 
selves were  hidden,  and  thus  the  eye  and  the 
ear  rejoiced  in  this  subject  of  piety  and  arti- 
fice. The  motet  or  hymn  finished,  the  Ac- 
colytes,  the  Soudiacres,  and  the  Diacres,  and 
my  Lord  du  Perron,  Bishop  of  Angoul^me, 
and  grand  almoner  to  the  Queen,  dressed  in 
their  pontifical  habits,  issued  from  the  sa- 
cristy, mounted  the  eight  steps  of  the  altar, 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnities  the 
holy  mass,  which  was  chaunted  in  eight  di- 
visions so  melodiously,  that  nothing  le*^  than 
a  heart  of  stone  but  would  have  been  deeply 
touched  ;  tears  of  joy  were  seen  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  considering  in  this 
pious  and  splendid  ceremony  the  grace  which 
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CM  kad  'b«sto«rcidx)ii  iier,  to  'wise-a  cfaovch 
where  the  divine  offices  mre  celebrated, 
which  heresy  had  banished  from  England  for 
jvore  than  one  hundred  years.  The  mass 
ddiebrated,  a  multitude  of  Catholics  crowded 
10  receive  the  holy  comniiiniovi  from  the  haad 
of  the  bishop,  who  gave  his  henedicUon  and 
dispensed  his  indulgences. 

After  dinner,  her  Majesty  again  retorned 
to  Testers,  and  complines,  and  the  sermon. 
Ifesseurs  the  musicians,  perceiving  the  ef- 
fect they  had  produced  on  the  Queen  at  the 
nemtug  service,  now  surpassed  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  vespers,  the  Archbishop  deli- 
vered a  pathetic  sermon,  congratulating  the 
Queen  on  having  a  Calholicchnrch,  and  pub- 
liciy  celt3brating  divine  service,  which  had 
been  abolished  so  many  years  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Great  was  the  ap- 
plauee  of  the  audience.    Those  who  were  in 
ihe  chapel  found  it  difficult  to  issue  from  the 
vast  confluence  of  people,  who  forced  their 
way  to  witness  the  magnificence.    This  con- 
tinued influx  lasted  so  long,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  olose  the  gates  of  the  church  till 
the  third  night,  when  the  King  commanded 
that  they  should  all  retire.    He  came  himself 
to  be  a  spectator  of  this  magnlflcent  repre- 
sentation, accompanied  by  his  Grand  Mare- 
chol,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and 
other  Lords— he  admired   the  ar9ifice-^he 
kept  his  eyes  long  on  the  beautiful  scene— 
declared  that  he  had  never  viewed  anything 
more  beautiful,  nor  of  a  happier  invention. 
The  chapel  thus  ornamented  was  kept  open 
from  thO'Sth  of  December  to  Christmas,  con- 
secrated to  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
most  holy  Virgin.  Crowds  flocked,  and  wait- 
tBd  two  or  three  hours  before  tliey  coald  enter 
-a  confessional.    They  Iteld  controversies  and 
^conferences,  to  confirm  the  Faithful  and  to 
reclaim  the  Heretic.    The  historian  exults  in 
aiavovrite  argument,  by  which  it  was  ine- 
vitably shown  that  there  could  be  no  solva- 
tion for  separatists  from  the  true  Apostolical 
«ad  Roman  Church ;  but  some  Protestants, 
who  had  conceived  that  this  glorious  propo- 
'SitioQ  was  false,  were  desirous  of  receiving 
more  solid  reasons  for  their  maturer  consi- 
deration—of these,  we  are  told  that  many, 
'iionvmced  of  its  truths  rsnoimoed  their  errors. 
One  of  the  Capuchins  held  secret  interviews 
'With  some  of  our  divines,  iutimate  friends  of 
ake  Archbishop  of  GaiiteriMn'y,  who,  with  the 
lArchbishop,  were  desirous  of  approximatiog 
the  two  diurches  so  nearly  together,  that 
tt  unkHi^iiiightbeittaeosibly  forined. 


^Beisrelhe  arrival  di  these  Capuchins, 
are  told  ihat  the  schismatics  had  a  strange 
aversion  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics  -  th^ 
really  'believed  that  his  Holiness  was  flie 
Antichrist-^aitd  the  Catholics,  idolaters,  per> 
secutors,  seditious,  and  enemies  of  peace  end 
kings.  Our  memorialist  describes  the  Re- 
presematives  of  the  English  people :  "  So 
many  persons  collected  together  from  all  parts 
ff  the  country,  who  compose  the  Parliament, 
bad  issued  against  them  (the  Papists)  the 
most  terrible  ordinances— for  the  sirofjlicity 
of  the  more  moderate  had  been  sadly  impos- 
ed on."  The  Capuchin  has  collected  together 
ell  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Cath(H 
lies— a  code  of  blood  and  persectilion  eqpoid 
to  any  they  could  themselves  have  dictated ! 
But  *'  the  ancient  piety  of  the  English," 
which  oor  simple  fathers  were  flattering 
themselves  they  were  to  revive,  and  which 
had  even  lasted  through  the  reign  of  *'  the 
barbarous  Queen"  (Elizabeth),  could  only  be 
beaten  down  by  *'  the  cruelty  of  the  Protest- 
ants" in  "  the  mad  fury  of  a  regicide  Partia- 
ment." 

As  a  prelude  to  what  is  to  follow,  I  findu 
parallel  closely  run  through  a  long  page  or 
two,   between  the  Jews  mocking   at  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  lately 
pulled  down  a  crucifix,  and  were  very  nearly 
pulling  at  the  beards  of  les  Ph-es  CapueHu 
themselves.    At  length ,  when  the  day  arrived 
that  the  Queen  unexpectedly  left  her  palace, 
never  to  return  lo  it,  the  mission,  which  had 
hitherto  proceeded  quietly,  oecame  strangely 
inconvenienced.    Nothing  now  but  spitting 
and  coughing  at  their  sermons.    *'  The  Pu- 
ritans" had  now  resolved  to  abolish  the  vcjry 
name  of  Catholic  in  England —Eajmanfte, 
exxnanile^  usque  ad  fundamentum !  (1 )    The 
solemn  omen  of  their  impending  destruction 
has  been  chronicled  by  our  memorialist.  One 
momin^g  they  assembled  lo  perform  the  au- 
gust ceremony  of  the  most  holy  mass— pre- 
paring to  take  out  the  Ciboire,  the  vase  which 
held  the  body  of  their  God— in  opening  the 
cupboard— the  host  was  not  there  1  Tremour 
and  agony  and  despair  shook  the  brother- 
hood, who,  lookingoneach  other  in  dismay, 
felt  like  the  ancient  Jews  when  the  Shekinah 
had  deported  from  them,  when  the  veil  w«s 
rent  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  nothing  was 

H)  Obfervatkeaafwre  ef  iulolcrantte.  T^b^ymj 
IMHwage  was  apptied  by  tbe  JewiU  wheo  th«y  iwnd 
the  foundatioDB  of  the  ^ori  Royal,  Whenever  the 
persecuted  in  their  turn  become  the  persecutors,  they 
speak  alike. 
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skorily  afiar  aeane^  ta.b»  eomieoted  wiU^ 
tkm  oM&ieioas  saento^  <rf  all  ihair  como- 
omlMl  watos.  Tho^  Panlaos  s»nt  tbsee 
tlmnand  appnotieas  to  ibe  ParliAiumW  to* 
daoaBd  the  eiyykioo  ol  the  Gapuchiiift  itom 
Iteglaad.  The  iathe^  wailed  their  death 
ky  the^side  of  thoir  altais,  whece  they  were 
prepared  to  suffer  the  htosaings  oi  martyr- 
don;  but  they  were  only  seat  to  pcison  lor  a 
nenth,  asd  theft  shipped  off  for  Calais. 

Thus  terminated  the  hlstQry  ol  the  housor 
Ittid  ol  our  Catholio  Quees^  UeBriatia-Maxia* 

CHAPTER  XVr. 

Vkr  with  FlMMe^«^Ca«Ma  oC  the  War.— Nature  of 
tbe  Protestant  Party  in  Fcance.— Eb4>edition  to  La 
RochtsUe. 

^'  CoAuia/'  says  Kiunet  ^'^  as  if  the  half 
of  Europe,  now  bis  enemy,  was  not  sufUcient 
Cor  the  exercise  of- military  prowess,  waoton- 
Ijr  attacked  Franoe.'' 

The  war  with  France  has  been  traced  to 
the  personal  lesentcBents  of  Buckingham, 
for  an  affront  he  received  from  th^  French 
aenarch^  in  consequence  of  bis  ambitious 
pUantries  with  '^  a  lady  of  a  very  sublime 
quality,"  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  bis  courtly 
delicacy,  guardedly  descriisies  the  eminent 
fiUDide.  She  was  a  lady  who  exercised  in 
*'  a  sovereign  degree  all  the  coquetry  and 
iatr^ue  of  her  natioo,"  says  Cardinal  de 
Betz,  furnishing  u&  even  with  a  list  of  her 
levers,  ia  which  he  has  not  omitted  the  Engr 
lishDuke.  When  Buckingham  proposed  to 
iBvibit  the  French  Court  as  ambassador,  Bas- 
sompierre,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions, assured  him  that^  for  reasons  well 
known  to  himself,  he  would  not  be  received. 
Uurd  Clarendon's  anecdote,  that  Buckingham 
^*  swore  in  the  instant,  that  he  would  see 
and  speak  with  that  lady  in  spite  of  all  the 
fovrerof  France,"  may  be  true  enough,  and 
ia  this  lover's  vow  bis  lordship  delects  the 
odgin  of  the  French  war  I 

Our  philosophic  Hume,  with  his  habitual 
ease,  aidopts  the  Court-gossip  of  Clarendon, 
which  was  too  pleasant  and  romantic  entirely 
tfi  be  passed  over  by  memoir-writers,  but  his 
aagacity  could  not  fail  to  betray  its  aslonish- 
flieoti  *^  AU  authentic  memoirs,"  says 
Bume,  *^  both  foreign  and  domestic,  repre- 
sent hi<n  (Buckingham)  as  actuated  by  mo- 
tbe^wfaicb  taomld  ^pf^oit  nicr^dilUe^  were 
wtnetSttfHeieivtly  acquainted  with  the  vie- 
fence  and  temerity  of  bis  character.** 
II we  have  now  learnt  the  Gaiise9,tbAatory 


would  remain  imperfect,  were  we  aot  al^ 
informed  of  tbe  intention  of  the  war,  and 
the  meaus.  of  carrying,  the  covert  point  hare 
alleged* 

Budunghain's  end  in  a  war  with  Franca 
was  tha.  remote  view  of  being  employed  as 
tba  ambassador  whe  was  ta  reconcile  the 
two  cri>wns,  and  by  this  circuitous  route  to 
arriveat  length  at  tbjd. Louvre  and  visit  hia 
miatres^ 

Were  thi&  the  fact^,.  Buckiegjbam  must  bf| 
considered  aa  a  more  intcepid  hero  than  an^ 
we  may  ^d  in  a  ioUo  romance;  for  well  he 
knew  that,  though  by  up  maaab  a  disappointr 
ed  iaver^  his  double  rival  in  love  and  politics^ 
tbe  famous  Cardinal,  had  au  eye  over  himi 
whose  gbuicea  were  poignarda;  aud  that  the 
French  noblesse  had  vowed  to  avenge  in  the 
blood  of  the  foreigner  the  honour  of  their 
Sovereign.  He  knew  tbis^  for  he  had  hardly 
escaped  assassiuatiou.  It  must  be  aduiQVi^ 
ledged  that,  when  we  cakulate  the  nice  coa* 
tin^^cies  and  the  uaeertaia  chances  of  the 
plau  which  made  a  war  between  two  greai 
nations,  because^  in  accommodating  a  consa* 
qvent  peace,  an  errant  knight  might  ac- 
quire an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  fair  lady, 
at  whose  feet  he  was  to.  perish,  theadveiw 
turet  might  enter  into  a  political  system, 
which  woufad  have.  illuatratQd  tbe  history  of 
tbe  imnortal  Don  of  Cervantes. 

Well  may  we  exclaim  withUume,  thai  the 
a&eigned  oau&e  of  thia  w^ar  with  France  ^'  is 
incredible."  Hume,  in  his  day,  was  noi 
supplied  with  some  ol  the  most  valuable  m^ 
terials  of  our  history  at  lhi&  period. 

Ilr.  Lingard  has  sensibly  observed,  that ''  it 
is  plain  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
seeret  motives  of  Buckingham,  he  musthavt 
alleged  seme  very  different  reason  in  de^ 
fence  of  a  measure  which  threatened  to  prove 
so  pr^udicial  to  the  interests. of  his  own 
Sovereign."  And,  surely,  had  our  historians 
less  servilely  copied  such  uohisiorical  fapts» 
and  such  unnatural  pretexls  from  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  human  nature,  and  had 
looked  into  what  bad  recently  occurred  be- 
tween the  French  and  English,  courts^  and 
what  was  then  passing  in  France,  they  might 
have  discovered  causes  more  obvious,  and 
interests  far  deeper,  to  instigate  a  French 
war  than  the  '^  incredible  one." 

The  elements  of  war  are  often  gradually 
aecumulatuig  belore  they  settle  into  an  open 
rapture.  Like  petty  domestic  quarrels,  they 
seem  insignificant  and  partial,  till  at  length 
vra.  ara  sucfMiaed  that  these  fractional  diftr 
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putes  close  into  one   mighty  and  irrecon- 
cilable enmity. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  was  highly  poli- 
tical on  both  sides,  and  as  such  it  was  acted 
on  immediately  by  the  French  Cabinet.  The 
French  party  here,  we  have  seen,  was  ob- 
noxious to  Charles.  The  dismissal  of  the 
French  Household  had  nearly  produced  a 
war.  Charles  was  prepared  to  offer  the  al- 
ternative, and  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  Louis,  had  the  French  monarch  at  that 
moment  been  in  a  condition  to  maintain  one. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Oipuchins 
who  at  a  later  day  attended  on  the  Queen, 
and  it  seems  probable,  when  we  observe  the 
French  Government  so  fully  occupied  in 
putting  down  the  Huguenot  Insurgents;  a 
war  wiih  England  would  have  reinforced  the 
French  Protestants  with  a  potent  ally. 

But  a  more  pressing  motive  fur  war  wilh 
France  originated  in  that  system  of  politics 
which  since  the  administration  of  Elizabeth 
had  created  one  of  our  great  State-interests 
— the  adoption  of  the  cause  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants. Whenever  the  standard  was  raised  by 
those  of  ^'  the  Religion,'*  as  the  term  was  ap- 
plied at  this  period,  they  always  looked  up  to 
England  as  their  nursing  mother,  or  their 
armed  champion  ;  and  m  England  the  mal- 
contents of  France  were  sure  to  find  a  secret 
or  an  open  ally.  But  war  on  these  occasions 
did  not  always  show  itself  wilh  an  open  front, 
nor  was  it  always  heralded  by  generous  prin- 
ciples ;  it  crept  out  of  secret  intrigues,  and 
wound  about  in  concealment,  till  concealmeut 
ceased  to  be  practicable. 

The  leading  chiefs  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, or,  as  the  French  describe  them,  the 
Calvinists  of  France,  were  the  Duke  of  Rohan, 
and  his  brother  Soubise.  Of  a  princely  ori- 
gin, the  Duke  was  allied  to  many  crowned 
heads,  but  his  genius  was  even  more  elevated 
than  his  rank.  His  heroism  wus  only  equal- 
led by  his  fortitude;  he  was  one  of  those 
great  commanders  who  remain  unconquered 
when  the  etiemy  is  most  successful.  Such 
were  his  talents,  that  he  would  have  been  a 
distinguished  man  in  Europe,  had  he  been 
born  among  the  obscurobt  classes  of  so- 
ciety. (1)  His  brother  Soubise,  with  whom 
our  own  history  is  more  intimately  connected, 
participated  in  all  the  party  or  the  factious 

(I)  Hii*'llerooin*'are  weU  known,  but  a  little 
volume  composed  iu  hit  retirement  al  Venice,  Les 
IniiHls  dea  Princes ,  was  long  the  manual  ol  polili- 
elaus,  and  may  sUII  be  studied.  It  is  here  we  And 
tbia  curious  reflection,  **  England  is  a  great  animal 


zeal  of  his  eminent  brother,  without  any  por- 
tion of  his  courage  or  his  capacity. 

The  Protestants  of  France  then  constituted 
a  more  formidable  body  in  that  kingdom 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  Their 
general  assemblies,  which  annually  met,  al- 
ways occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  the 
Fiench  Cabinet,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
and  powerful  as  to  have  their  resident  depu- 
ties at  the  Louvre,  ever  prompt  to  disturb  the 
royal  audience  by  voluminous  eahiers  of  re- 
monstrances and  petitions.  If  Henry  the 
Fourth,  as  a  great  Statesman,  had  coinplted 
with  the  forms  of  the  national  religion,  he  had 
never  forsaken  the  cause  of  those  to  whom 
perhaps  he  was  secretly  attached ;  and  the 
tol<  rating  Edict  of  Nantes  had  conferred  on 
his  Protestants  as  large  a  portion  of  freedom 
as  cnuld  be  safely  allowed  to  a  hostile  niinority 
in  the  State. 

The  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis  had  passed 
in  struggles  with  the  haughty  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  nobility  not  less  potent  than 
factious;  insatiate  in  their  claims,  and  rest- 
less with  ambition,  they  seemed  at  times  to 
aspire  to  separate  sovereignties.  Disdaining 
the  feeble  government  of  a  female,  whose 
views  seemel  narrowed  to  her  palace,  and 
who  had  concentrated  her  passions  in  her 
Florentine  favourites,  these  Princes  and  Dukes 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  confederacy  and 
rebellion.  At  length  the  favourites  fell  the 
hateful  victims  of  the  Slate.  Among  the 
powerful  malcontents  the  Huguenot  party 
had  found  friends  and  chieftains,  who  had 
often  coalesced  with  the  Protestants,  without 
always  being  Protestants  themselves.  Four 
civil  wars,  and  frequent  revolts,  were  asofien 
concluded  by  a  peace  with  an  unvanquished 
party.  Such  a  peace  could  oj  ly  be  a  truce; 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  one  party  re- 
gained the  superiority  they  had  lost ;  decep- 
tive treaties  were  signed,  and  when  the  De- 
puties of  the  Huguenots  insisted  on  the 
demolition  of  certain  forts,  according  to  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  demand  was  never 
refused  but  only  evaded.  The  Huguenots 
might loarn.  th^t  in  a  treaty,  when  one  party 
requires  the  other  to  do  that  for  them  which 
they  cannoi  do  themselves,  the  compact  will 
be  most  obstinately  violated.  The  French 
Cabinet,  before  Cardinal  Richelieu's  accession 

which  can  never  die,  unless  It  destroys  ttself."  The 
Duke  was  in  England  and  Scotland.  EliZ'ibtUi 
catted  him  "her  knight/*  and  James  the  First  ra- 
quested  htm  to  stand  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of 
Charles  the  First 
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to  the  fulDess  of  his  power,  was  a  miserable 
junto  of  intriguing  Ministers,  solely  intent  on 
dislodging  each  other.  The  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu alone  could  at  once  subdue  an  indomit- 
able aristocracy,  and  a  whole  people  of  heroes 
—the  Huguenots  of  France. 

But  the  day  of  Richelieu's  triumph  had  not 
yet  ariived.  The  Protestants  of  France  were 
as  formidable  as  ever. 

The  sea-port  of  La  Rochelle  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  meiropolilan  city  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  France.  It  was  a  town  haughty 
from  its  independence,  for  its  citizens  had 
never  forgotten  that  a  Sovereign  of  France, 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  had  sworn  on  his  knees 
never  to  invade  their  privileges.  It  had  long 
formed  a  Government  in  France,  independent 
of  France ;  it  was  a  Republic  in  a  Monarchy. 

The  Catholic  had  long  looked  on  La  Ro- 
chelle with  horror  as  the  nest  of  heresy  and 
rebellion  ;  and  among  the  most  curious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  early  life  of  the  renowned 
Cjirdinal,  is,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  that 
when  only  a  juvenile  and  obscure  Bishop  re- 
siding in  his  diocese  of  Lii^on,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Roch41e,  among  his  dreams 
and  vain  imaginations,  often  would  his  soli- 
tary thoughts  turn  towards  that  unholy  spot, 
musing  on  means  to  reduce  it  to  that  obe- 
dience which  it  had  long  rejected.  This  re- 
verie of  his  youth  he  had  cast  aside  among 
other  chimerical  fancies. 

The  cause  of  the  French  Protestants  could 
not  l>e  separated  from  that  of  civil  freedom 
and  poHtiCdl  independence ;  and  La  Rochelle 
was  to  be  in  France  its  cradle  or  its  grave. 
The  independence  of  the  party  and  the  place 
was  so  deeply  cherishe  i  in  the  minds  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  as  a  balance  in  the  Slate 
against  the  despotic  predominance  of  royal 
authority,  which  already  appeared  in  the 
rising  Favourite,  that  Bassompierre,  with  hi^; 
characteristic  frankness,  revealed  the  secret 
thought  of  his  companions,  when  serving 
against  La  Rochelle  he  sarcastically  observed, 
""  We  shall  be  mad  enough  to  take  it.'' 

Historians,  who  have  considered  La  Ro- 
chelle merely  as  the  strong  hold  of  the  Re- 
formed, and  beheld  in  its  terriflc  siege  only  a 
spectacle  of  sectarian  fanaticism,  have  fallen 
into  a  great  error.  So  easy  is  it  to  mistake 
that  spirit  of  political  independence,  whose 
devoiioo  is  fervid  as  that  of  religion,  and 
which  can  boast  of  martyrs  not  less  nume- 
foos.  lo  the  afflicting  history  of  La  Ro- 
.chelle,  through  all  its  unparalleled  sufferings, 

the  Protestants  have  only  viewed  an  immola- 


tion to  the  Moloch  of  Catholicism.  Even  a 
great  philosopher,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
once  adopted  the  popular  appearance  of  this 
memorable  scene.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
Hume,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history,  in 
alluding  to  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, closed  with  this  observation  :  **  Such 
mighty  influence  had  the  religious  spirit  over 
that  sect,  and  so  much  did  it  over-balance  in 
their  breasts  every  motive  of  self-preserva- 
tion, of  duty  to  their  friends,  and  of  regard 
to  their  native  country."  This  reflection  was 
erased  in  a  subsequent  edition.  It  is  probable 
that,  on  maturer  study,  Hume  discovered  the 
secret  connection  between  the  higher  political 
parties  in  France  and  the  French  Protestants ; 
that  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  was  entangled 
with  the  cause  of  the  '*  new  religion ;"  that 
if  they  suppressed  *' every  motive  of  self- 
proservation,"  it  was  because  they  well  knew 
that,  after  four  civil  wars  and  continual  re- 
volts, there  were  no  longer  any  terms  for  the 
citizens  of  La  Rochelle ;  and  that  so  far  from 
violating  their  "duly  lo  their  friends,  and 
their  regard  lo  their  nalive  country,"  they 
perished  by  the  inspiration  of  their  patriot- 
ism and  lh»  ir  hononr.  Perhaps,  too,  Hume 
might  ha^e  discovered  the  fact,  that  in  the 
eventful  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  all  those  who 
would  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  its  pre- 
servation were  not  contained  within  its  walls, 
for  many  such  might  have  been  found  in  the 
ranks  of  that  very  army  which  came  to  anni- 
hilate it.  These  were  not  sectaries;  they 
held  not  the  same  religious  creed ;  but  in  the 
fate  of  La  Rochelle  they  contemplated  the 
fall  of  political  freedom  in  France. 

A  secret  correspondence  with  the  citizens 
of  La  Rochelle  had  been  opened  with  England. 
Already  Soubise  had  assumed  the  novel  style 
of  *'  Admiral  of  the  Churches,"  on  the  coast 
of  Sainton^,  Aunis,  Poitou,  and  Bretagne. 
Soubise,  aca)mpanied  by  Saint-Blancard,  the 
confidential  friend  of  his  brother,  had  passed 
over  into  England,  as  deputies  or  agents  for 
the  Rochellers,  and  though  they  were  not  yet 
publicly  received  at  our  Court,  the  repeated 
complaints  of  the  French  ambassadors  prove 
that  the  secret  intercourse  must  have  been 
uninterrup  ed. 

Vast  plans  of  ambition  were  opened  in  the 
bold  sketches  of  these  French  princes,  not 
ill-adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  young 
monarch  and  a  young  minister.  One  of  the 
reveries  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  was  to  form 
federative  republics  in  France;  to  create  in- 
dependent   Protestant   States   between   the 
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Loire  Mid  the  Garoone.  Tbe  English  were  ta 
invade  France  ai  three  different  points.  They 
found  that  a  single  one  proved  Oatal^  Air. 
Hootague  was  negotuiling  with  ihe  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Duke 
oi  Rohan.  Richelieu  suffered  the  youthful 
slatesraan  to  mature  his  negotiations,  till  the 
Gardinol  contrived  to  lodge  him  in  the  Ras- 
tille.  When  his  Eminence  had  digested  ai 
leisure  all  these  ingenious  schemes,  which 
let  him  into  the  secret  designs  of  the  enemies 
oi  France,  he  had  olHaiaed  ail  the  good  he 
could  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  young,  di- 
plomatist, and  raised  no  objection,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  our  Henxiella,  to  restore  the 
baffled  envoy  for  some  happier  mission.  Sou- 
hiae  charuied  the  unagiaatioa  of  the  English 
minister,  with  the  prospective  view  of  the 
fleet  and  army  of  England  appearing  before 
La  Rix:helle,-«Rochelle  herself  opening  her 
gates,  Rohan  raising  his  standards  and  a  huih 
dred  thousand  Huguenots  flying  to  arms,  to 
great  the  deliverer  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
person  of  Buckingham.  Such  are  the  visions 
by  which  clandestine  suppliants  enchani  our 
ministers,  when  our  ministers- are  sanguine 
and  determined  / 

The  expedition  to  Cadiz,  though  it  had 
performed  no  exploit,  was,  however,  in  some 
respect  beneficial,  as  Buckingham  told  the 
Parliament;  for  this  dcnionslralion  of  our 
national  energy  had  not  only  struck  a  terror 
into  Spain,  and,  by  itUercepling  her  trade, 
had  prevented  supplies  being  sent  to  her 
army  in  Flanders,  but  employed  her  in  forti- 
fying her  coast.  Il  had,  however,  consider- 
ably alarmed  Richelieu,  and  that  great  minia- 
tar,  with  his  statesman-like  sagacity,  fore- 
saw thedanger of  its  directii>n  against  France, 
and  we  are  positively  assured  that  he  prog^. 
Dosticated  that  one  day  our  fleet  would  be 
seen  before  La  Rochelle.  (1)  This  is  not  im> 
probable.  The  reverie  of  his  amR lions  youth 
was  stiU  hovering  in  his  brain,  and  the  mi- 
nister wanted  no  evidence  of  the  setfret  conn- 
ffljutiicaiions  of  the  parties. 

Richelieu  anticipated  these  projects.  Con- 
aciou."^  of  the  miserable  stale  of  the  marine  of 
France,  an  inferior  genius  might  have  exhaled 
his  despair  in  some  solitary  Jeremiad,  but 
Richelieu,  once  resolved,  never  quitted  his 
okgect  till  it  became  his  own.  He  laboured 
day  and  night ;  he  made  every  pubhc  and 
wen  private  sacrifice  to  encounter  a  naval 
anemy.    Re  hastened  an  alliance  with  Spain, 

(4)  Pte  Griffet,  Biateire  de  Ffeua^  ziU»  m* 


whose  interasta  were  aAraise  to  thoa*  oft 
France,  and  whose  friendship  was  incom- 
patible with  his  remoter  designs,  thai  ba 
nught  combine  with  her  fleet  to  attack  In* 
land  and  Englanit;  hut  he  soon  disooveced 
that  the  Spaniards  were  not  in  earnest,  and 
were  not  less  desirous  than  the  English  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  French  Hogu^ 
nois.  (2)  Still  the  vigilant  minister  of  Franoa 
preceded  his  enemy's  movements.  Toiivs, 
who  conmanded  at  La  Rochelle,  was  warned 
for  preparation,  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe  had 
been  for  some  time  strengthened  in  itsi  focti-^ 
ficatioas. 

Ruckingharo,  who  had  now  fell  the  capri- 
ciousneas  of  popularity,  imagined  that.  i( 
might  he  as  easily  regained  as  it  had  heea 
easily  lost^  A  chivalric  adventure  wonld 
restore  to  him  that  favour  which,  at  this  oao- 
ment,  migbt  have  been  denied  to  all  thewiSi* 
dom,  all  the  policy,  and  all  the  arts  of  an  ex.** 
perienced  statesman.  Uoi|uestionahly  hia 
imagination  had  been  kindled  by  the  flatteries 
and  by  the  promises  of  Soubise  and  Saintr 
Rlancard ;  and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  hopes 
he  dedar«U  that  ''^fore  midsummer  hm 
should  be  moie  honoured  and  beloved  of  the 
Commons  than  everwasthe  Earl  of  Essex  ,*'(3} 
the  romantic  hero  and  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  such  cradled  fancies  he  roek^ 
ed  his  own  and  his  master's  imagination. 

A  fleet  and  an  army,  sufficiently  formidable 
to  assure  the  Rochellers  of  their  security, 
were  now  collected,  and  the  Lord  Duke,  anli^ 
cipating  a  conquest  by  their  open  reception^ 
went  to  war  as  if  he  had  been  hastening  to  a 
tournament.  ''Rui'kingham,"saysDeBrienoe« 
^^  appeared  in  this  expedition  with  the  equi- 
page of  an  amorous  knight,  rather  than  tkt 
equipage  of  a  general."  Splendour,  how* 
ever,  not  effeminacy,  characterised  the  to* 
mantic  warrior ;  {6t  lie  afterwards  honour* 
ably  vouched  his  words  hy  his  deeds. 

The  pr«)parations  for  his  departure  altraot* 
ed  the  public  eye.  Even  his  provisions,  his 
stalls  for  oxen,  and  his  coops  for  poultry^ 
and  the  beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoaed, 
presented  by  his  friends,  seemed  ^^as  strange 
and  exceeding,"  as  the  magnificent  train  of 
bis  trumpeters,  and  the  bands  of  his  muai* 
cians,  in  yachts  lined  with  crimsiwi  velvety 
playing  their  melodies  to  the  rough  wavoci 
They  saw  even  his  coach  and  htter  shipp^^ 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  bet  had  takou  his 
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jAwek*  Our  Lord  High  Admiral  «nd  Ceiioral 
hM  made  himself  ready  to  ailend  eitlier  a 
Ml  <ir  a  sioge,  wbicherar  ihe  Aockellers 
nigbtf  prefer.  Ii  was  an  armantan  t  net  solely 
devoted  to  the  Graces ;  for  (here  were  armo- 
Res  and  arms,  and  the  mestable  raiiitary  and 
naval  <)lficers  were  selected  lar  the  occasioa. 
The  destinalion  of  the. fleet  and  troops  was 
aat  known,  but  Soahise  bad  been  seen  in  the 
King's  coach. 

This  espedition  at  length  af  peared  before 
RecheUe ;  but  Buckingham,  who  had  too  long 
hsleaad  to  the  vague  hopes  of  the  two  Fremoh- 
mem  was  surprised  that  he  had  to  force  a 
tanding,  that  troops  came  down  to  op|>ose 
him  f  and  that  the  Roeheilers  neilher  advanced 
Bor  coaununicaied.  The  (own,  in  fact,  was 
divided  between  two  opposed  parlies ;  those 
who  indulged  the  hope  of  peace  wiih  their 
sovereign  hesitated  to  join  the  English,  lest 
they  should  irrecoverably  larfeii  his  iavour; 
the  BRCompromistng  Calvimsts,  who  pre- 
Jerred  death  to  submission,  wet e  for  opening 
4heir  gates  to  their  polentally.  Amidst  this 
aoDflict  of  irresohite  prudence  and  obstinate 
vevoit,  the  aged  Duchess  of  Rohan,  in  her 
ninetieth  year,  stole  to  one  of  the  gates,  and, 
having  collected  some  scattered  friends, 
pleaded  for  the  admission  of  hersoR,Soiihise, 
aad  his  companions.  Accoffi|Uioied  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  Buckingham,  Sir  William  Beecher, 
these  chiefs  of  iheHuguenotsharangued  their 
own  party,  and  Saint-BIancard  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Ihe  English  fleet  to  assure  Buckingham 
that  the  town  would  shortly  declare  itself. 
Meanwhile  they  returned  (lietr  thanks,  imd 
left  their  new  ally  to  combat  alone. 

ThefingHsh  left  behind  them  the  Fort  of 
)iL  Pne.  called  by  Rushworth  '^  the  meadow - 
aasKle,"  which  mast  have  surrendered  onihe 
if&i  aumroons.  They  might  also  have  taken 
posBassioQ  of  the  fertile  Isle  of  Oieron ;  but, 
Ihaagh  this  had  been  agreed  oa,  Buckingham 
changed  his  desoeut  for  the  rocky  Isle  of 
Bfad,  where  ihey  made  good  their  landing, 
after  a  sharp  resistance,  gallantly  driving 
the  Freach  before  them  to  their  strong  hold. 

Four  months  afterwards,  when  the  active 
•Demy,  landing  from  the  Frencli  coast*  pour- 
ad  down  from  both  these  neglected  quar- 
tan, the  military  blunder  was  detected,  of 
having  passed  by  the  €ort,  and  the  isle,  of 
which  passesHOQ  might  have  been  aasily  oh- 


The  Rochelters  remained  immovable,  and 
theSnglish  were  sti^»ped  in  ihe  Jsleof  Rhe  by 
the  formidaUe  citadei  of  St.  Harliii,  whioh 


had  heaa  not  aitprepared  to  receive  them; 
Entrenching  themsehres,  they  sat  down  befom 
this  impregnable  citadel,  which  could  onlf 
be  forced  to  surrender  by  a  blockade  at  sea, 
and  a  tedious  siege  at  land. 

Buckingham,  unwearied  in  his  ardent  dih- 
ties,  at  least  had  resolved  by  his  zeal  to  dis- 
cover, as  Charles  the  First  said,  *'  his  proft^ 
cieacy  ia  ^e  trade  which  he  so  happily 
bt  gan."  He  failed  not  lo  be  in  every  part  ^ 
the  camp ;  he  was  in  the  trenches,  he  inspect^ 
ed  the  batteries,  he  observed  where  the  shol 
lighted  on  the  enemy,  and  was  present  in  tfaa 
most  imrainentdangers,  unsparing  of  his  per* 
son  more  than  befitted  a  Com mander-in  Chief. 
His  life  was  at  tempted  by  an  assas^n ,  a  fanatieil 
Caiholic,  whose  knife,  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, wasfonnd  shingintiis  sleeve.  Its  singular 
constriietion  attracted  notice,  and  it  waseiH 
graved  in  a  published  nairative  at  London  ; 
but  the  Lord-Generol  was  not  doomed  to  be 
struck  by  this  French  Felton.  The  intrepi-* 
diiy  of  Buckingham  was  not  exceeded  by  any 
of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch.  It  was  said,  what 
one  is  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  assassin 
was  instigated  by  Toiras,  but  Ihe  conduct  of 
Buckingham  towards  that  Governor  seems  to 
exculpate  the  Frenchman  from  suoh  a  viola- 
lion  of  legitiniato  warfare. 

With  Buckingham,  it  seemed  a  war  of 
courtesy  and  magniflcence.  When  Toiras 
senia  trumpet  to  request  a  passport  to  con- 
vey 'some  wounded  of  fleers  to  the  coast,  Buck- 
ingham sent  them  his  grand  chaloupe,  or 
yaeht,  furnished  with  every  ele^nt  conve* 
nieace,  and  lined  with  Ires'helh  ^arlatte 
remge;  white  his  musicians,  with  all  the  va- 
rieties of  their  instruments,  solaced  an4 
charmed  the  wouniied  enemy  in  cro«!sing  the 
arm  of  the^sea^  Toiras,  next  day,  expressed 
his  grateful  sense,  by  sending  back  Ave 
English  soldiers,  who  had  just  been  taken. 

In  a  priv^de  letter  of  the  times,  it  is  men- 
tioned, ** That  my  Lord  Duke  being  olTered  a 
thousand  pounds  for  one  of  the  dead  hodioa 
(there  were  thirty  Marquises,  Earls,  and  Ba- 
rons, reported  to  have  perished),  he  aoMy 
refoseri  the  money,  and  c^ered  his  own  wag- 
gons to  carry  back  the  bodies,  taking  espe- 
cial care  of  those  who  are  hurt  amongst  hit 
prisoners."  Budcingham  addressed  a  letter 
to  Toiras,  where  he  said,  **That  every  per- 
son  of  merit  would  always  be  treated  by  him 
with  the  courtesy  which  is  their  due,  and  be 
hoped  that  hitherto  he  had  shown  himself 
not  more  negligent  in  this  respect  than  the 
laws  of  war  allow ;  hut  if  affairs  ahoaU  con-r 
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pel  him  to  adopt  other  modes  of  conduct,  he 
exhorled  Toiras  to  consider  his  own  ne- 
cessities, which  indeed  lie  had  endured  with 
heroic  patience.  If  his  courage  still  led 
him  to  form  vain  hopes  of  n  lief,  it  might 
prejudice  his  safety,  which  would  be  avoided 
by  accepting  the  most  hotkourable  condi- 
tions." 

Toiras  was  not  deficient  in  the  same  style 
— ^^  The  courtesies  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham are  known  to  all  the  world,  and  as  they 
are  bestowed  with  judgment  they  can  only 
be  truly  valued  by  those  who  merit  them.  I 
know  of  no  greater  merit  in  a  man  than  to 
devote  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  King. 
Many  brave  men  here  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  they  would  be  ill-satisfied  with 
themselves  if  they  could  not  overcome  any 
diffkullies  whatever.  I  .should  be  unworthy 
of  your  favour,  were  I  to  omit  a  single  point 
of  my  duties.  It  is  yourself.  Sir,  who  will 
contribute  my  glory,  whatever  maybe  the 
issue." 

These  letters  were  afterwards  followed  by 
an  intercourse  of  civilities.  Even  in  little 
matters  the  same  attentions  delighted.  Toi- 
ras once  inquiring, ''  Whether  they  had  saved 
any  melons  in  the  island  ?"  was  the  next  day 
presetiled,  in  the  Duke's  name,  with  a  dozen. 
The  bearer  received  twenty  golden  crowns, 
.  and  Toiras  dispatching  six  bottles  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a  dozen  jars  of  cypress 
powder,  the  Duke  presented  the  bearer  with 
twenty  jacobuses.  After  a  sharp  action, 
when  Toiras  sent  one  of  his  pages,  with  a 
Irumpet,  to  request  leave  to  bury  some  per- 
sons of  distinction,  the  Duke  received  the 
messenger  with  terms  of  condolence. 

But  amidst  this  profusion  of  mutual  civili- 
ties, perhaps  more  crafty  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  neither  party  was  less  intent  on 
flghiing.  At  London,  however,  this  inter- 
course of  civilities  and  messengers,  it  was  re- 
ported, gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  works  and  the  army.  Many  in- 
auspicious rumours  were  bruited  among  the 
people,  **  and  some  of  higher  rank  gave  out 
that  nothing  could  go  well  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe; 
'  that  there  must  be  a  Parliament,  some  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  Bishop  Laud  was  as  like 
as  any."  Laud,  who  was  easily  alarmed, 
repeated  these  rumours  to  Chaiits,  who 
desired,  that  *^  he  would  not  trouble  him- 
self with  reports,  till  Laud  saw  him  forsake 
his  friends."  Thus  early  was  threaten- 
ed the  sacriGce  of  Laud;  but  the  connecting 
his  name  with  a  military  expedition  is  an 
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evidence  from  what  party  it  proceeded.  A 
French  song  at  Paris  bore  for  its  burden,  thai 
if  the  Duke  of  Buckinghnm  could  not  take  the 
citadel  at  Rh6,  he  would  succeed  in  taking  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Buckingham  and  Toiras,  in  truth,  were 
both  looking  for  reinforcements ;  Bucking- 
ham had  been  disappointed  in  his  reception 
by  the  Rochellers,  and  his  inactivity  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  difGcult  position.  He 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
who>  when  he  was  ready  at  Plymouth  to  em- 
bark, found  that  the  ships  were  provisioning 
at  Chatham.  When  the  provisions  were 
shipped,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
get  the  men  to  a  rendezvous ;  and  when  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  the  winds  proved 
contrary.  .Charles,  in  a  letter  to  Bucking- 
ham, laments  the  slowness  of  the  promised 
supplies.  ^*'  Now  we  know  how  to  prevent 
those  faults  which  we,  without  some  eipe^ 
hence, could  hardly  foresee."  A  young  mon- 
arch, and  a  nation  long  unaccustomed  to  mi- 
litary enterprise,  knew  little  of  the  cares,  the 
disappointments,  and  the  management  of  a 
large  expedition,  which  depend  so  much  oa 
the  "  commissioners,"  as  Charles  denomi- 
nates them;  who,  he  adds,  are  ^'subject 
to  such  slow  proceedings."  We  were  then 
but  in  the  infancy  of  war  and  glory,  and 
we  suffered  in  the  weakness  of  that  condi- 
tion. 

Toiras,  on  his  side,  was  reduced  to  misery. 
His  provisions  had  alarmingly  diminished, 
and  he  could  hold  no  communication  with  the 
French  army  on  the  coast.  In  despair,  how^ 
to  convey  a  dispatch  to  the  camp,  three  sol- 
diers offered  their  lives  to  be  the  bearers,  hy 
swimming  through  the  English  fleet,  and  far 
across  the  ocean  to  the  distant  land.  The 
dispatch,  in  cypher,  thickly  coated  with  wax 
and  inclosed  in  a  tin-case,  was  fastened  to 
the  necks  of  these  patriotic  Leanders.  One 
soldier  sunk,  another  exhausted  was  shot  hy 
the  English,  the  third,  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  pursued  by  an  English  cutter.  To 
escape  from  them  he  dexterously  floated  and 
dipped  in  two  opposite  curients;  occasion- 
ally raising  his  head  from  beneath  the  waters 
to  respire,  he  would  again  bury  himsi'lf  in 
the  ocean.  The  English  perceiving  an  object 
which  was  continually  disappearing,  imagin- 
ed it  to  be  a  fish,  and  gave  up  the  idle  chase. 
A  storm  arose,  and,  as  he  could  no  longer 
swim,  the  messenger  in  despair  cast  himself 
upon  the  waves,  till  the  wavesat  length  threw 
him  on  the  shore.    There  he  lay  exhausted; 
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be  was  foand  crawling  on  his  hands  and  feet 
eovered  with  blood,  which  he  declared  lo  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  frequent  biles  of  fish, 
which  had  pursued  him  during  half  a  league 
in  this  remarkable  passage.  (1) 

I  shall  preserve  one  of  those  inexhaustible 
expedients,  by  which  the  universal  capacity 
of  the  Cardinal  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  matters  which  did  not  seem  to 
come  under  his  cognizance. 

The  victualling  of  the  citadel  of  St.  Alartin, 
which  was  blockaded  on  the  sea-side,  became 
every  hour  more  urgent.  It  was  deemed  im* 
possible  to  convey  supplies  in  the  face  of  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail.  At  this  moment 
Richelieu  recollecting  a  chance  conversation 
in  which  he  had  heard  of  certain  skiffs  which 
the  peasants  of  Bayonne  and  Juan  de  Luz,  in 
carrying  their  provisions  to  market,  dexter- 
ously run  through  the  narrowest  channels, 
using  at  once  oars  and  sails y  he  instantly 
ordered  from  Spain  some  of  these  light  pin- 
naces, which  floated  like  cork. 

One  night  the  sea-watch  struck  up  an 
alarm;  alight  and  shadowy  fleet  was  sud- 
denly seen  gliding  among  the  thickest  of  our 
ships.  Buckingham  himself  started  out  to 
sea,  and  commanded  it  lo  be  set  on  fire.  He 
was  ill  supported.  Their  admiral  was  taken, 
bot  a  great  part  got  into  the  citadel;  the 
others,  dispersed,  returned  lo  Oleron.  The 
provisions  which  these  skiffs  conveyed, 
though  but  small,  diffused  joy  and  confidence 
through  the  famished  garrison,  who  in  the 
morning  held  out  in  triumph,  on  their  pike- 
heads,  the  mutton  and  turkeys.  Their  pro- 
visions would  not  have  lasted  two  days,-^ 
they  were  now  safe  for  a  month.  On  this  in- 
cident, perhaps,  the  fate  of  this  expedition 
turned.  Our  soldiers  and  seamen  were 
weary,  wasted,  and  discontented.  The  vin- 
tage is  an  auxiliary  to  an  invaded  country; 
half  the  army  were  nearly  perishing  by  their 
immoderate  eating  of  grapes;  they  expected 
to  return  home  in  a  few  days,  and  now  the 
fresh  supply  which  they  had  witnessed  an- 
nounced that  the  siege  would  still  be  long.  A 


(1)  This  greai  swimmer,  who  swam  for  his  coun- 
try's good,  became  the  theme  of  poets ,  and  receiv- 
ed a  pen>ion  secured  by  the  Salt- tax  of  the  province 
where  he  landed.   Jf  ercure,  xiil.,  857 

(S)  The  character  of  Saint-BIancard  indicates  the 
temper  of  the  party  of  the  resolute  nochellers,  from 
the  mayor  to  the  humblest  inhabitant,  after  they 
bad  declared  themselves.  That  conflict  terminated 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  of  famine  and 
teth  recorded  by  history. 

Tba  Duke  of  Bohao,  in  his  Memoirs,  in  lamenting 
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sudden  and  great  change  was  observed  among 
the  English;  their  confidence  sunk  into  de- 
spair, they  no  longer  thought  on  victory,  but 
on  retreat.    '^  It  could  not  be  fear,  but  it  was 
very  like  it,"  observed  a  letter-writer  from 
our  camp.    The  uxorious  talked  of   their 
wives,  and  those  who  were  tired  of  their  salt 
meats,  of  the  Christmas  beef  they  should  eat 
by  their  firesides;  all  dreaded  the  hard  duties 
of  a  winter  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  invulner- 
able as  the  stony  ground  they  were  daily 
treading.    Buckingham  was  often  assailed  in 
plain   language,  both  by  officers  and  men. 
Four  months  were  elapsing;  the  reinforce- 
ments were  still  delayed.    Soubise*s  party » 
though  they  had  raised  their  standard  at  Ro- 
chelle,  rather  required  protection  than  afford- 
ed aid.  It  was  evident  that  preparations  were 
making  to  embark.    Batteries  were  disman- 
tled, cannon  were  shipped.    At  this  moment 
dispatches  from  the  Earl  of  Holland  announced 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  sotting  sail ;  and 
Soubise,  accompanied  by  iho  deputies  of  La 
Rochelle,  on  their  knees  were  imploring  that 
the  Duke  would  notabandon  them,  promising 
every  sort  of  aid,  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
perform.    At  this  moment  Buckingham  was 
irresolute,  and  scarcely  ki.ew  what  to  decide 
on.    He  had  already  lost  some  of  his  best  of- 
ficers, particularly  Sir  John  Burroughs,  and 
Saint-Blancard,  a  leader  of  great  spirit  and 
ability,  far  superior  to  Soubise,(2)  and  he  had 
now  resolved  to  retirt*.  The  French  had  been 
for  several  days  past  landing  detachments  at 
the  fort  of  St .  Prie.    The  adventurer  Soubise 
and  his  small  body  of  partisans,  in  despair, 
urged  that  a  generul  assault  should  be  made 
on  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Martin.    It  was  to 
satisfy  the  Rochellers,  and  to  evince  how 
earnestly  Enghind  had  fathered  their  cause, 
that  Buckingham  consented  to  this  desperate 
movement;  he  was  not  sanguine  of  the  re- 
sult.—for  just  before  it  took  place,  a  passport 
being  requested  for  three  wounded  officers, 
he  declared  that  '^  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
would  soon  have  a  free  passage,  having  re- 
solved to  quit  the  island."    The  English  were 


the  death  of  this  young  man,  his  confldenllal  friend, 
describes  him  as  one  equally  remarkable  for  bis 
piety,  his  courage,  and  the  solid  quaiiUes  of  his 
mind.  P^re  Griffet,  who,  though  a  Jesuit,  has 
written  history  with  impartiality,  tells  us,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  Calvinists  In  the 
whole  kingdom  .—He  has  sold  his  estates  to  live  In 
a  foreign  country,  that,  as  he  said,  he  roigiit  have 
nothing  more  to  lo.-e  in  France,  and  only  return  to 
make  war  as  often  as  he  could,  to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  King. 
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aaen  in  motion.  Tains  tfrmed  himself  with 
his  cuirass  at  the  break  of  day,  which  was 
not  his  usual  custom,  and  it  announced  to 
the  garrison  what  he  ^pected.  Tiie  English 
bravely  mounted  the  walls,  but  were  so 
warmly  received  that  they  made  but  one  step 
from  tlie  top  of  their  scaling-ladders  to  the 
bottom,  as  the  Mercure  reports.  Another 
point  of  attack  at  a  bastion  was  not  more 
fortunate.  After  a  combat  of  full  twio  hours, 
the  English  were  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  men  in  ihat  assault.  On  the 
succeeding  day  Buckingham  sent  a  message 
to  Toiras,  to  bid  him  a  farewell,  and  to  as* 
sure  him  that  he  was  hastening  to  embark, 
that  Toiras,  whose  valour  and  patience  he 
admired,  might  have  the  entire  honour  of  his 
retreat  unshared  by  others. 

It  is  positively  asserted,  that  Buckingham 
designed  to  have  shipped  his  troops  that  day, 
when  his  evil  genius  in  Soubise  again  implod- 
ed only  for  the  suspension  of  a  single  day, 
that  ihey  might  remove  in  secarity  all  the 
corn  in  the  island  of  La  Roehelle. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  in  the 
night  of  this  very  day  that  Marshal  Schombeig 
advanced  with  six  thousand  infantry  and 
some  cavalry,  and  early  in  the  morning  of. 
Monday  suddenly  appeared  in  view  of  the 
citadel.  Toiras  hastened  to  the  French 
army,  and  a  council  of  war  was  immediately 
held  whether  they  should  allow  the  English 
to  re-embark  without  attacking  them  ?  Then 
are  always  two  opinions  respecting  the  attack 
of  a  retreating  enemy.  Toiras,  now  the  acr 
tive  general,  and  no  longer  the.oourieous 
^rrespondent,  decided  for  immediate  com- 
bat; the  honour  of  France  required  that  the 
English  should  be  chased  from  their  shores* 
Qn  the  other  side,  Marillac,  Marechal-de* 
camp,  was  averse  to  risk  the.  flower  of  the 
King's  army ;  were  the  English  reduced  to 
despair,  they  might  become  formidable.  He 
laminded  them  of  tho  battle  oi  Poictiers,  and 
offered  a  more  recent  instance^  when  at  the 
siege  of  Amiens  the  late  King  (Henry  IV.)  was 
salisfied  to  retake  the  city,  hat  suffered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart,  without  risking  an 
unnecessary  battle,  though  certain  of  victory ; 
and  according  to  the  proverb,  the  Marechal* 
da-CMnpcauiioufily  reminded  them,  ^  to  a  re- 
tiring enemy  we  should  offer  a  golden 
bridge."  There  were  others  who  were  for 
suffering  the  English  to  retreat  without  pur- 
suit, but  the  French  officers  were  in  general 
inflamed  with  military  ardour.  They  ridi- 
culed the  timid  prudence  of  the  Macecbal-de- 


camp,,  and  from  that  hour  flSarilbc  was 
named  '*  the  golden  bridge." 

The  English*  were  retiring,  slowly  mMolt- 
ingin  good  order.  They  had  first  to  cross  a 
wide  plain  of  more  than  half  a  b«gue.  It  was 
here  that  the  French  came  down  in  consi- 
derable nwnbers.  Backingham  drew  ap  in 
line,  sewral  times  offering  battle.  It  was 
refused  by  the  enemy.  They  were  more  cer- 
tain of  their  prey  by  its  pursuit.  Tho  retreat 
was  covered  by  the  cavalry.  To  reach  the 
ships  the  English  had  to  pass  over  a  narrow 
causeway  among- the  marshes  and  salt-pits, 
thence  to  cross  a  wooden  bridge  which  Buckr 
ingham  had  erected  for  that  purpose,  to  col- 
lect together  on  a  small  island.  Part  of  the 
army  had  passed  over  the  bridge^  but  on  the 
causeway  the  destruction  began.  Charged 
furiously  by  the  French,  the  cavalry  disop- 
dered  the  infantry.  Our  own  horse  rode  over 
our  own  men,  and  no  man  could  And  his  offi* 
cer.  The  van  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  rear ;  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  had  happened,  or  what  he  was  to  do. 
In  the  rush  and  flight  of  that  derouie^  less  feQ 
by  the  sword  than  were  buried  in  the  marshes 
and  drowned  in  the  river.  We  lost  our  men 
and  our  standards,  but  hardly  our  hononr: 
Buckingham,  sword  in  hand,  attempted  in 
vain  to  rally  his  scattered  troops ;  the  enemy 
was  content  to  see  us  perish.  They  could  not, 
however,  farce-  a  passage  over  the  wooden 
bridge,  where,  though  the  English  hail  ne» 
glected  to  erect  some  defensive  works,  they 
fafced  about,  and  maintained  that  post  Iqr 
their  firmness  and'  courage  till  the  remains 
of  the  army  had  re^mbarked.  The  last  pei^ 
son  seen  on  the  beach  was  the  unhappy  G^ 
nwaL  He  departed,  but  not  without  a  pro- 
mise to  the  Rochellors,  thai  he  would  again 
cORfe  to^their  relief.  So  firm  at  least  was  his 
dauoUess  spirit,  and  we  know  that  the  pro- 
mise was  a  solemn  pledge. 

This,  like  al(  similar  expeditions,  was  op* 
positely  diseussed  at  home.  Historians  have 
echoed'  the  condemnation  of  Buckingham  ibr 
the  faults  committed  at  the  Isle  of  Rh^ ;  ami, 
had  the  Duke  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his- 
torians who  write  aCter  the  faiai  results,  he 
might  have  agreed  with  their  opinions,  he 
might  have  heard  of  certain  matters  which 
perhaps  had  never  reached  him,  and  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  informed  the  historians  of 
others  which  they  knew  nothing  about. 

What,  however,  has  not  been  noticed, 
even  by  the  later  writess  of  htstofy ,  is- av 
adtnirably  whiten  dispatch  fronr  Btieitingham 
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HI  Joly  to  Lord  Gbnway,  \fy  whlcih  we  learn 
that  he  foresaw  the  possible  dangers  which 
aftetwaids  were  so  fatally  reelifsed.  Alluding 
10  Ae  fleet,  he  says,  "  All  our  shipping  is  so 
dispensed  round  ahaut  the  island,  that  unless 
some  fatality  happens,  irhich  oamrcyt  yet  i>e 
fsreaeen,  tto  considerable  forrce  can  come  to 
them."  The  unforeseen  fatality  happened  I 
He  was  aware  of  the  possible  result  of  Oardi- 
mJ  flichelieu*s  preparations  of  ^*  the  shipping 
prepaiing  at  varions  places,  which,  onoe 
jeinod,  woald  make  such  a  strength,  as  ff 
they  did  not  endanger  us  by  sea,  yet  would 
theysodirert  our  forces,  now  scattered  abont 
the  island,  as  we  must  of  necessity  gather 
eirr  fleet  into  one  body,  and  so  leave  the 
other  places  naked  for  the  enemy  to  come  in 
with  succours,  which  he  >Taiild  not  fail  to 
have  in  readiness  to  put  over  on  such  am 
occasion."  In  this  observation ,  Buckingham 
discovers  the  prescience  of  a  military  mind, 
for  thus  it  was  that  the  affair  terminated. 
His  description  of  the  sort  of  soldiers  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  their  commander,  is  an 
evidence  of  his  diligent  information  and  lively 
Judgment.  ^'Tlieyare  strong  in  number, 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  Iheir  horse  consisting 
most  of  gentlemen-^end  their  loot,  of  the 
regrmeot  of  Ghompagne,  which  in  thrsking- 
4om  is  called  the  '  Invincible.'  '*'  He  hits  off 
ai  a  single  stroke,  *'  The  governor  (Toira«^) 
who  had  tnade  the  preservation  of  the  citadel 
the  5cale  of  his  honour  and  fortune,  out  of 
which,  having  the  Queen-Mother  and  Cardi- 
aal  for  enemies,  he  will  find  no  safely ;  so 
that,  before  he  will  yield  up  the  place,  he 
witl  make  it  his  dealh-bed— and  if  he  cannot 
live,  surely  he  will  die  for  it."  Such  is  the 
dispatch,  which  none  but  fiackingham  could 
have  written  ;  and,  when  we  compare  this 
letter,  dated  *'  from  the  camp  in  July,"  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  expedition  in  Novem- 
ber, it  will  prove  that  the  real  Buckingham 
is  a  very  different  individual  frorp  the  ficti- 
tious Buckingham  in  our  history,  that  rash 
and  hare-brained  creation,  of  whom  Hume 
says,  an^i others  will  repeat,**  all  his  military 
operations  showed  eqiial  incapacity  and  inex- 
perience." Tlw  writer  of  this  energetic  letter 

CI)  The  eorioQs  inquirer  may  ^tomuittbto  letttr  in 
Lord  Hard wieke's  Co'lcctiOD .    Vol .  ii. 

(i)  SloaneMSS.  4181. 

(3)Harl.llSS.SB3.    Letter 43S. 

(4)'0bMrre  iiow  unfortunatv  heiwes  are  oon- 
ilMined  by  Uieir  Mer  histartam.  Ilvnie  has  aald  of 
BucMnglwiia,  auumiiig  all  tbai  be  fouod  in  lUuh- 
worlh  to  contain  **an  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  ihe 
tnih,"  that  "faaUng  iantted  hts  nren,  though  wAh 


TonM  never4>etX)Ademned  for  "  imsapuelty," 
and  Buckingham  never  disptoyed  more  ^se- 
date thought  than  tn  this  enterprise.  (1) 

The  Duke  in  his  defence  asserted,  t%at  he 
had  always  consulted  his  council  of  war,  anfl 
that  he  had  been  ill-supported  on  various  oc- 
casions. Some  officers  on  tbeir  return  from 
this  expe^tton,  which,  after  all,  was  only 
disastrous  in  tlie  ietal  march  to  the  ships, 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  council  of  war.  The 
veteran  officer  of  the  highest  reputation  was 
Sir  lohn  Burroughs,  ^ho  was  unfortunately 
Shot  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy.  Gerbier 
assures  us  that  this  officer  was  in  the  doseist 
confidence  of  ^n<ikifigham  ;  but  he  also  lelfe 
us  that  **  the  Duke  would  have  taken  the  fort, 
makriTg  use  of  their  pre-^ent  fear,  and  the  heat 
of  his  own  men,  if  Colonel  Bun'ougiis,  having 
the  reputation  of  the  elder  and  more  erpe- 
rienced  soldier,  had  not  crossed  his  more 
wise  and  galtant  resoluiion."(2j 

It  sometimes  happeRS,*^as  afler  tbe  battle 
of  Vimeira,  where  ^he  pursuit  of  thre  enemy 
might  h«ve "dosed  in  the  capture  of  LL^bon, 
and  not  in  Hve  nullifying  Convention  of  Ciih- 
tre,-^tii«l  old  officers  act  more  prudently 
rban  bapfriiy,  ant!  the  fortunate  audacity  of 
Buckingham  might  have  been  more  wise  at 
ihe  moment  ihati  the  caution  of  the  veteran. 
In  the  game  of  war  is  there  to  be  no  venture? 
On  the  other  hand,  \  find  another  witness  of 
a  very  opposiie  character  to  Gerbier.  The 
patriot,  Dr.  Turner,  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Burroughs, 
said  :  **  The  man  for  whom  I  wear  this  black 
riband  counselled  the  Duke,  at  his  very  first 
sight  of  the  fort,  that  he  should  never  put 
spade  into  the  ground,  but  embark,  and  un- 
dertake some  other  design."  (3)  This  con- 
firms Gerbier's  account,  that  Sir  John  Bur- 
roughs **  crossed"  the  Duke's  resolu  I  ion.  I 
can  give  no  opinion  on  the  other  part,  whe- 
ther it  were  **  more  wise  and  gallant." 

If  Buckingham  had  possessed  the  skill  of 
the  great  Duke  of  our  days,  as  well  as  the  in- 
trepidity, which  he  certaiiily  did  possess,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  veteran 
adviser.  War,  like  Love,  has  its  moments 
fer  capture,  which  may  ne^'cr  return.  (4) 

flome  lo?s,  be  fMowed  not  ike  biowj  butaMawed  T«f- 
ras,  the  French  governor,  flvedaya'  respite."  Tbe 
reader  now  learns,  for  tiie  first  time,  by  Gerbier, 
that  the  Duke  would  have  *^ followed  the  blow;^ 
amdnxMn  Dr.  "TiimeT,  that  the  veteran  offlver,  wboie 
opinlon^nniflllreoracte,  entertakied  a  veryopiioslle 
notion  oT^foRowIng  the  blow"  than  SirBafthasar 
Gerbitr  and  evr  Phfle90pht>r,  wiio  was  melodising 
his  pages  on  a  aofk.  'VmOttett  ^dioed  the  opfnTim 
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Soubise  does  not  appear  to  have  aflbrded 
Buckingham  any  other  advice  than  the  most 
fatal  one  which  could  have  bei  n  adopted, 
and,  in  truth,  Soubise  was  an  unworthy  bro- 
ther of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Rohan.  He 
was  an  adventurer,  who,  having  possessed 
himself  one  night,  by  a  surprise  or  stratagem, 
of  a  French  man-of-war  and  some  smaller 
craft,  set  himself  upas  ^^ Admiral  of  the 
Churches,"  and  roamed  the  seas  as  a  corsair. 
That  he  was  deficient  in  physical  courage, — 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  mi- 
litary character,— appears  from  various  facts. 
He  was  sick  in  the  assault,  and  sane  in  the 
retreat.  So  far  from  distinguishing  himself 
in  action,  he  was  present  only  in  one,  where 
he  stood  aloof,  and  was  the  first  to  fly. 
Soubise*s  courage  was  the  jest  of  the  French 
Court.  On  his  flight  from  the  action  alluded 
to,  it  was  observed,  that  if  he  continued  this 
mode  of  combat,  he  would  probably  be  the 
oldest  general  in  Europe.  When  Hucking- 
ham  made  his  descent  on  the  Isle  of  hhe,  the 
filial  Soubise  set  oil  to  visit  his  mother  at  La 
Rochelle ;  on  which  Monsieur  observed,  that 
he  acted  in  conformity  to  the  commandment, 
Honora  Palrem  el  Matrem,  so  doubtless  his 
days  would  be  prolonged  for  him. 

Thus,  while  it  was  the  evil  chance  of  Buck- 
ingham to  listen  to  the  counsels  and  to  em- 
brace the  views  of  this  adventurer  and  parti- 
san, the  luckless  Admiral  and  General  was  to 
encounter  the  invincibility  of  Toiras,  the 
French  comnraander  ;  while  it  may  be  said 
(hat  the  more  awful  genius  of  the  Cardinal 
met  Buckingham  at  the  Isle  of  Rh^.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record,  that  such  were  the  fore- 
sight and  preventions  which  Richelieu  had 
taken  for  the  defence  of  La  Rochelle  and  its 
neighbouring  islands,  that  the  discomfiture 
of  the  English  was  not  so  much  ascribed  to 
the  firm  and  intrepid  resistance  of  Toiras,  the 
commander,  as  to  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  the  minister.  ^^  I  do  not  deny,*'  said  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  Toiras,  *'  that  you  have 
served  well  and  defended  your  island  ;  but 
what  have  you  done  more  than  five  hundred 
gentlemen  in  France  would  have  done  in  your 
place  ?"  Toiras  bitterly  replied : ."  It  would, 
indeed,  be  unfortunate  were  there  not  more 
than  five  hundred  men  who  knew  their  duty 
OS  well  as  myself ;  I  have  done  it,  but  there 

of  Hume;  bat  when  history  is  to  be  composed  by 
the  sheet,  In  weekly  numbers,  the  animated  writer 
can  have  no  time  to  scrutinise  into  opinions  and 
statements.  The  first^which  is  usually  the  popular 
one.  Is  always  the  best  for  sixpence! 


are  in  this  kingdom  also  more  than  five 
thousand  as  able  to  hold  the  seals  as  your- 
self.*' The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  had  published 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  ciiadf  1  of  St. 
Martin,  in  which  he  had  highly  extolled  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  little  Le  Sieur  de 
Toiras.  '^To  what  end,"  adds  the  sensible 
Pere  GrifTet,  '^  would  all  the  cares  of  the  Car- 
dinal have  tended,  had  Toiras  been  less  obsti- 
nate in  hisdefence,  with  a  courage,  a  patience,  . 
and  a  firmness  of  which  we  have  few  ex- 
amples?" In  history  this  is  not  a  singular 
instance  of  men  of  the  cabinet  valuing  their 
own  services  above  those  which  they  possibly 
conceive  to  be  less  intellectual. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Charles  the  First ; 
on  this  trying  occasion— this  second  baffled 
expedition  ?  Awakening  from  the  dreams  of 
Monsieur  Soubise  and  Saint-Blancard,  he  saw 
his  unhappy  friend,  who  he  well  kiiew  was 
devoting  his  life  to  secure  his  master's  power  , 
and  his  nation's  glory,  returning  wiih obloquy 
to  encounter  fiercer  enemies  at  home  than 
those  who  had  chased  him  from  their  shores. 
With  Charles,  nothing  could  shake  the 
strength  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence.  His  agitated  spirit  could  only 
deeply  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of 
his  friend,  and  regret  that  he  had  not  light- 
ened these  griefs  by  a  nearer  participation  of 
them.  The  monarch  still  flatters  his  dis- 
comfited general  with  honour  and  reputation,, 
and  still  leaves  to  him  the  brilliant  hope  of 
some  new  design,  or  the  consolation  of  re- 
turning to  his  sovereign  in  the  entireness  of 
his  affections. 

AH  this  appears  by  a  letter  which  Charles 
the  First  had  dispatched  to  Buckingham  dur- 
ing his  uncertain  return,  at  a  moment  when 
the  last  retreat  from  Rhe  had  been  resolved  . 
on,  but  had  not  yet  occurred.    That  letter,   '. 
which  the  King  was  not  sure  would  reach  its 
de.stination,  came  to  Buckingham  on  his  first 
landing  in  England.    I  have  transcribed  it 
from  the  original,  preserved  in  the  great  Irea-   . 
sury  of  our  national  manuscripts.     It  is  an    .■ 
overflowing  effusion  of  friendship  from  the 
heart  of  a  monarch.    We  feel  the  hurried  and   - 
the  deep  emotions  in  every  sentence. 

Stbenie,— Ipray  God  that  this  letter  be  use- 
less, or  never  come  to  your  hands,  this  being 
only  to  meet  you  at  your  landing  in  England, 
in  case  you  should  come  from  Rhe,  without 
perfecting  your  work,  happily  begun,  but,  I 
must  confess  with  grief,  ill  seconded.  A  letter 
you  sent  to  Jack  Epslie  is  the  cause  of  this, 
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vberein  ye  have  taught  lue  prudence,  and 
how  to  seek  the  next  best  in  misfortunes. 
This  is,  therefore,  to  give  you  power,  in  case 
ye  should  imagine  that  ye  have  not  enough 
already,  to  put  in  execution  any  of  those  de- 
signs (1)  ye  mentioned  (o  Jack  Epslie,  or 
any  other  that  you  shall  like  of,  so  that  I 
leave  it  freely  to  your  will,  whether  after  your 
landing  in  England  ye  will  set  forth  again  to 
some  design  before  you  come  hither ;  or  else 
that  ye  will  first  come  to  ask  my  advice  before 
ye  undertake  a  new  work,  assuring  you  that, 
with  whatsomever  success  ye  shall  come  to 
me,  ye  shall  be  ever  welcome ;  one  of  my 
greatest  griefs  being  that  1  have  not  been  with 
you  in  this  time  of  suffering,  for  I  know  we 
sliould  have  much  eased  each  other's  griefs.  I 
cannot  stay  longer  on  this  subject  for  fear  of 
losing  myself  in  it.  To  conclude,  ye  cannot 
come  so  soon  as  ye  are  welcome,  and  un- 
feignedly  ifi  my  mind  ye  have  gained  as  muc|i 
reputation  with  wis :  and  honest  men  in  this 
action,  as  if  ye  had  pet  formed  all  your  de- 
sires. I  have  no  more  to  say  this  time,  but 
to  conjure  thee,  for  my  sake,  to  have  a  care 
of  your  health,  for  every  day  I  find  new  rea- 
sons to  confirm  me  in  being  your  loving 
faithful  friend,  Cbablbs  R.  (2) 

Whitehall,  a  Nov.  I6S7. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

State  of  Affairs  after  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition  to 

La  RocheUe. 

Buckingham  was  received  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  common  af- 
fliction—his own  spirit  was  still  undismayed, 
and  still  intent  on  some  future  triumph.  But 
be  had  reiurned  to  witness  the  miseries  of 
biscalamifous  retreat  in  the  griefs  of  domestic 
privacy.  There  were  few  families  who  had  not 
to  mourn  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  brother. 
Some  of  our  officers  appear  never  to  have 
overcome  their  utter  dejection  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  they  had  just  quilled. 
Sir  Henry  Sprey,  one  of  the  commandei-s, 
wlien  his  lady, joyfully  embracing  him,  asked 
him  how  he  did?  answered,  "  Though  I  am 
returned  safe,  yet  my  heart  is  broken"— and 
lelling  over  the  names  of  those  slain  in  his 
sight,  many  of  whom  had  determined  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
proached by  the  Duke's  party,  men  far  supe- 

(4) One  was  an  attack  on  Calais;  the  Duke  of 
whaii  had  pointed  out  several  others. 
i%  Uarleian  MS.  09M  {90). 


rior  to  himself,  he  modestly  added,  ^<  and  he 
cared  not  to  outlive  the  memory."  His  death, 
which  shortly  after  happened,  was  believed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  grief. 

The  public  talk  was  disturbed  by  daily 
rumours.  They  reproached  the  pride  of  the 
Lord  Duke,  that  seemed  as  if  he  had  scorned 
to  retreat ;  and  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster to  an  over-daring  delay  in  marching, 
that  the  English  might  not  seem  to  fly ; 
otherwise  the  army  might  have  been  out  of 
danger  before  the  French  could  have  over- 
taken them,  and  mr  re  than  two  thousand 
brave  men  had  not  been  slaughtered  in  a 
short  passage.  The  clergy  were  prohibited 
alluding  to  the  dismal  expedition ;  an  Oxford 
man,  who  preached  at  the  cross,  had  his  ser- 
mon castrated  before  it  was  delivered.  The 
King's  physician  was  committed,  for  contra- 
dicting the  Duke  on  the  number  lost,  and  a 
lady,  for  caUing  the  \s\eo(BhS  the  Isleof  Auf. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  had  been  at  first 
elated  by  the  promise  of  some  splendid  enter- 
prise, and  the  more  active  spirits  of  the 
times,  who  had  so  long  been  crying  out  upon 
the  dull  and  sleepy  time  of  peace,  and  had  so 
often  dinned  the  ears  of  James  the  First,  how 
the  country  was  dishonoured,  and  religion 
endangered,  while  the  Palatinate  was  lost, 
were  now  incurring  all  ^^  the  pains  and  pe- 
nalties" of  war,  and  of  unsuccessful  war. 
Their  wits  and  their  murmurs  now  ran  as 
fast  on  the  other  side.  Since  the  war,  all 
trading  was  dead,  their  wools  lie  on  their 
hands,  men  were  without  work,  and  our 
ships  were  rotting  in  our  ports,  to  be  sold 
as  cheap  as  fire-wood.  Besides,  if  the  wars 
continued,  more  forced  loans  must  supply 
the  Lord  Duke's  prodigality,  which  was  the 
same  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  his  ban- 
quets or  his  campaigns 

The  King  was  now  involved  in  a  more  in- 
tricate and  desperate  condition  ;  the  nation 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation,  of  which 
the  page  of  our  popular  history  yields  but  a 
faint  impression.  The  spirit  of  insurrection 
was  stalking  forth.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Loan  Recusants  had  alarmed  their  counties, 
and  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  and  the  mari- 
ners was  terrifying  the  metropolis.  It  was 
an  unarmed  rebellion. 

An  army  and  a  navy  had  returned  unpaid 
and  sore  with  defeat.  In  the  country  the 
farmer  was  pillaged,  and  few  coul  1  resort  to 
church,  lest  in  their  absence  their  houses 
should  be  rifled.  London  was  scoured  by 
seamen  and  soldiers,  roving  even  into  the 
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lialaceof  the  So^reigti.  'SoltfhBrs,  withotH 
pny,  form  a  society  "Wfihout  laws.    A  baud 
of  captains  rushed  into  the  IMike's  apatlmeni 
as  he  sat  at  dinner,  nnd  when  reminded  by 
the  Dake  of  a  late  proclamalion,  forbidding 
all  soldiers  coming  to  Court  in  troopson  pain 
of  hanging,  they  answered    that  **  whole 
companies  were  ready  to  be  hanged  with 
them,  that  the  King  might  do  as  he  pleased 
with  their  lives,  for  that  their  reptitalion  was 
lost,  and  ihMr  honour  forfeited  for  want  -of 
their  salary  to  pay  their  debts.'*    When  a 
jpetition  was  onto  presented,  and  it  was  in- 
quired who  was  the  composer  of  it,  a  vast 
.body  tremendously  shouted  "AH,  aflll"    A 
mob  of  seamen  met  at  Tower-hill,  and  ^l  a 
lad  on  a  scaffold,  who  with  an  **Oy«s!" 
proclaimed  that  ^^  King  Charles  had  promised 
their  pay,  or  the  Duke  had  been  on  the  scaf- 
fold himself^*  It  is  said  that  thirty  thousand 
jKHmds  would  have  quieted  these  disorganised 
bodies,  but  the  Exchequer  could  not  apf^y  so 
mean  a  sum.  These,  at  least,  were  grievances 
jnore  apparent  to  the  Sovereign  than  those 
vague  ones  so  incessantly  Toiterated  by  his 
querulous  Commons.  There  remained  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties  between  the  disorder  and 
the  remedy.    At  the  moment  the  Lord  "High 
Admiral  got  up  what  he  called  •*  The  Council 
of  the  Sea,"  to  afford  the  sufferers  relief;  he 
was  punctual  at  the  fli-st  meeting,  but  after- 
wards was  alwavs  engaged  an  other  affairs ; 
.and  ''  the  Council  of  the  Sea"  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  those  shadowy  expedients  which  only 
lasts  while  it  acts  on  the  imagination. 

A  general  spirit  oT  insurrection,  rather 
than  insurrection  itself,  had  suddenly  raised 
some  strange  appearances  throughout  the 
kingdom.  *'  The  Remonstrance  "  of  the  late 
Parliament,unqueslionably,had  quickened  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  but  more  concpaled 
causes  may  be  suspected  to  have  beeti  work- 
ing. Many  of  the  heads  of  the  Opposition 
were  busied  in  secret  confederacy,  a  mode  of 
conduct  which  was  afterwards  adopted  with 
great  success.  About  this  time  1  find  many 
mysterious  tales,— indications  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  other  evidence  of  the  intrigues 
and  the  machinations  of  the  popular  party, 
who  became  now  more  active  as  the  distresses 
of  the  Government  became  more  corophcate 
and  desperate. 

We  may  conceive  the  disordered  state  of 
the  administration,  from  some  secret  histories 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  the  times.  When  the'King 
was  urging  the  general  loan,  and  committing  I 


the  Loan  AeeuMnts,  wMchradded  wdk'hieh 
ment  in  the  country,  aTunioor  ran  that  lie 
King  was  to  be  visited  by  «n  aiiibi8»der£rofn 
'^  the  President  of  the  Society  of  the  itosif 
Cross."  He  was,  imleed,  an  heterodite  aiH 
bassador,  far  he  is  described  ^^«s  a  youlk 
with  never  a  hair  on  his  face,"  in  idiCiL,* 
child,  who  was  to  oMioeal  the  mysterious  pet^ 
sonage  which  iie  was  for  «  moment  to  repie- 
sent,  lie  appointed  Sunday  aflernean  to 
come  to  Court,  attended  by  thiMen  coaches. 
If  the  King  accepted  his  «dvioe,  he  wiis  to 
proffer  three  millions  to  Hil  his  Hajesty^s 
coffers,  bni  his  sect^t  councils  were  to  uvMA 
matters  of  moment  and  secrecy,  A  iKUm 
in  Latin  was  delivered  to  *^  Itevid  Ramsey  ef 
the  Clock,"  to  hand  «ver  to  thfe  King«  A 
copy  of  it  ivfts  been  preserv^ed  m  a  letter  of 
the  times,  but  it  is  so  unrntelligibl*,  Hiat  it 
could  have  had  no  effect  on  Charles,  who, 
ho^wever,  declared  that  he  would  not  «dmit 
this  ambassader  4o  an  audience,  and  ^hiii  if 
his  Majesty  could  tell  where  *^the  Preeidmit 
of  the  Rosy  Cross"  was  to  be  fovnH,  4ial«ss 
he  made  good  his  olfor.  k/e  shoeld  'be  h«mg«d 
at  the  Cmirt  Gates.  This  served  the  town 
and  country  for  taAk,  till  4he  appointed  San- 
day  had  passed  over,  and  no  ambassador  was 
visible  I  Some  considered  this  as  the  plouing 
of  crozy  brains,  but  others  imagined  it  to  be 
an  attempt  to  speak  with  the  King  in  private 
on  luattecs  respecting  the  Duke. 

Later,  when  the  ICing  had  consented  to  call 
the  third  Parliament,  a  sealed  letter  was 
thrown  under  the  door,  with  this  superscrip- 
tion :  Curbed  be  the  man  thai  finds  this  (eUer 
and  delivers  it  not  to  Ike  House  of  Commmtt, 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms  handed  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who  would  not  open  it  till  the  House 
had  Chosen  a  committee  of  twelve  members 
to  inform  them  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  read. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  having  read  two  or 
three  lines,  stopped,  and,  according  to  my 
authority,  •*  durst  read  no  further,  but  im- 
mediately sealing  ii,  the  committee  thought 
fit  to  send  it  to  the  King,  who,  they  say,  on 
reading  it  through,  cast  it  into  the  fire  and 
sent  the  House  of  Commons  thanks  fcrr  their 
wisdom  in  not  publishing  it,  and  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  in  so  far  tendering 
his  honour,  as  not  to  read  it  out,  when  Ib^* 
once  perreived  that  it  touched  his  Ma- 
jesty." (i) 

(i)  I  deliver  this  Tact  as  I  find  it  in  a  private  let- 
ter; It  Is,  however,  noticed  fn  the  jQornaSs  or  the 
House  of  Comrnons,  t9  Junii,  A  Osroli  Regis  :  -^^Slr 
Edward  Coke  reportetb  that  they  ftafdfhat^enelBsed 
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.  Qlfai0»,  b^sidtts  i}»  freedom  of  speeek  is 
Ibe  House,  which  Ihey  justly  inskled  on,  in- 
trodiwed  another  form^  of  ^*  A  speech  with* 
out  doors,"  which  wa»  distributed  to  the 
Members.  We  are:  glad  to  possess  it,  for  it 
exhibits  the  popular  grievances  with  tolerable 
impartiality— without  any  deficient  terror  of 
^^  him  who  hath  the  Prince's  ear  open  to 
hearken  to  his  enohantii»g  toague."  (1) 

Some  in  of Qce employed  proceedings  eqcuU- 
iy  extraordinary.  An  intercepted  letter, 
written  by  the  Archduchess  to  the  King  of 
Spaio,  was  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Martin  at 
the  Council-board  on  New  Year's  Day,  who 
(bund  it  in  some  papers  relating  to  the  navy. 
The  Duke  immediately  said  he  would  take  it 
to  the  King;  a«d,  accompanied  by  several 

:  Lords,  went  into  his  Majesty's  closet.  The 
letter,  written  in  French,  advised  the  Spanish 

.  Court  to  make  a  sudden  war  with  England 
ibr  various  reasons.     FirAt,  his  Majesty's 

:  want  of  skill  to  govern  of  himself;  secondly, 

-  the  weakness  of  his  council  in  not  daring  to 
'  acquaint  him  with  the  troth ;  want  of  money, 

disunion  of  the  subjects'  hearts  from  their 
Prince,  etc.,  etc.    The  King  only  observed, 

-  that  ih&  writer  forgot  that  the  Archduchess 
writes  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Spanish,  and 
aiDdsher  letters  overland. 

These  nninuie  facts  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  public  roiud,  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  Government  which  had  made  itself 
liable  ta  experience  this  disaffection,  and  to 
endure  this  contempt  and  these  public  re- 
piDocbes.  kl  such  a  moment,  Buckingham, 
in  despair  at  the  popular  prejudices.  '^  grow- 
ing with  thair  growth,"  was  busily  planning 
a  fresh  expedition  to  relieve  the  Kechellers, 
who  were  hard  besieged  by  their  Sovereign* 

The  depaiieeof  La  Roehelle,.  with  Soubise, 
M  early  ae  in  laauaay,  were  urging*  the 
battening  of  the  promised  expedition  for  the 
relief  oi  the  besieged.  Charles  could  not 
ei^oome  his  cepugaairce  to  try  a  third  Par- 
liament ;  he  siilL  hoped  to.  provide  for.  his 
amy  and  navy  by  levying  his  usual  contri- 
huiioRs.  They  were  moderate,  but  in  the 
pneect  tamper  of  the  nation  th^  were  in- 

.  ift  the  letter,  to  be  unfit  for  any  subject's  ear  to 
bear.  Read  but  one  line  and  a  hair  of  it,  and  could 
not  endure  to  read  more  of  it.  U  was  ordered  lo 
be  lealed  and  delivered  to  the  King's  hands  by  ei^ht 
members,  and  to  acquaint  his  Mi^esly  with  the  place 
and  time  of  finding  it,  particularly  thai  upon  thie 
reading  of  one  line  and  a  half,  Lhey  would  read  no 
more,  but  sealed  it  up  and  brought  it  to  the. House.'' 
Ihal  one  line  and  a  half  siiould  coniaia  sueb  infa- 
OMMis  matter,  as  is  reported  *'  unfit  for  asf  siibjpat^ 
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tolerable.  There  was  a  race,  of  divines,  whon 
a  member  of  the  House,  in  the  preceding 
King's  time,  had  severely  characterised  at 
^'  spaniels  to  the  Court,  and  wolves  to  the 
people."  The  pulpits  vere  resounding  the 
most  slavish  tenets,  and  proclaiming  as  re- 
bellious those  who  refused  their  aid  to  Go-^ 
vernment.  One  of  these  had  dared  to  avow 
in  hisL^it  sermon,  that  '^  all  we  have  is  the 
King's  by  divine  right."  The  sermon  was 
published,  and  the  sermoniser*s  house  was 
immediately  burnt  down  I 

Many  of  the  divines,  more  learned  than 
this  hardy  theological  adventurer,  were 
searching  for  ancient  precedents  to  maintain 
absolute  monarchy,  and  inculcate  passive 
obedience;  nor  were  there  wanting  lawyers 
to  allege  precedents  for  raising  supplies  in 
the  manner  which  Charles  had  adopted.  At 
this  moment  the  King  vacillated  between  his 
urgent  wants  and  his  legal  rights ;  he  was 
momentously  pressed  by  his  new  and  dis- 
tressed ally ;  he  was  disgusted  with  Parlia*- 
ments,  and  yet  was  unwilling  to  enforce  what 
his  judges  had  declai'ed  lo  be  illegal.  Charles 
instantly  recalled  the  new  duties  on  raer* 
cbandise,  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  own 
authority — and  for  this  manifestation  of  the 
very  opposite  quality  to  arbitrary  measures^ 
Charles  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  incurred 
the  censure  of  Dr.  Lingard  for  his  ^^  vacillate 
ing  conduct  !*'  (2)  Had  the  King  designed  to 
have  been  the  monstrous  tyrant  which  the 
democratic  writers  in  their  historical  calunfr* 
nieshave  made  him,  he  might,  at  least  hav^o 
eseaped  from'  the  ceosuso  of  *^  vacillation  f 

CHAPTER  XVIU. 
Meeting  of  the  Third  Parilament.   lais. 

Thb  Favourite,  who  was  always  se'^king'fbf 
tiMt  popular  favour  which  his  envied  great- 
ness had  lost  him,  is  said  in  private  letters 
to.haral)een  twice  on  his  knees  to  intercede 
for  a  new  Parliament.  At  length  the  King 
coasentedv  and  in  March  Perliament  as- 
sembled. 

The  elections  foreboded  no  good ;  the  com*' 

ear/'  may  excite  surprise.  It  must  either  have  been 
some  horrid  charge  aecaslng  the  King  of  his  father's 
death,  which  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  tUnes 
dared  to  Insinuate,  or  the  line  and  a  half  must  have 
contained  some  intolerable  appellations  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  by  one  of  that  party  which  at 
length  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

(O  This  speech  without  doors  occupies  ten  folio 
pajgesofRushwortb,  i.,489. 
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try  gentlemen  recently  discharged  from  their 
coofinement  were  chiefly  the  favourite  mem- 
bers«  A  courtier,  in  describing  the  new  Par- 
liaroent,  prophetically  declared,  *^  we  are 
without  question  undone !" 

The  wealthiest  men  in  the  country  now 
composed  (he  House  of  Commons.  A  Lord, 
who  probably  ooni^idered  that  property,  or  as 
it  was  then  usually  called  *'  propriety,"  was 
the  true  balance  of  power,  estimated  that 
they  were  able  to  buy  the  Upper  House,  his 
Majesty  alone  excepted  I  The  aristocracy  of 
wealth  had  already  begun  to  form  a  new  class 
in  the  community,  influenced  by  new  inte- 
rests, new  ppinciples,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
independence. 

In  the  Westminster  election  of  two  cen- 
turies past,  we  witness  one  of  our  own.  The 
Duke  had  counted  by  his  interest  to  bring  in 
Sir  Robert  Pye.  The  contest  was  severe, 
and  accompanied  by  the  same  ludicrous 
electtoneering  scenes  which  still  amuse  the 
mob  in  their  saturnalia  of  liberty.  When 
Sir  Robert  Pye's  party  cried  out  "  a  Pye  I  a 
Pye!"  instantly  resounded  '^a  pudding!  a 
pudding  !"  or  ^'a  lie!  a  lie!"  At  the  pre- 
sent election,  whoever  had  urged  the  payment 
of  the  loan  was  rejected,  and  passing  over 
such  eminent  men  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
their  last  rt^presentative,  a  brewer  and  a 
grocer  were  actually  returned  as  the  two 
members  for  Westminster. 

The  King's  speech  opens  with  the  spirit 
which  he  himself  fell,  but  which  he  could  not 
communicate. 

**The  times  are  for  action,  wherefore  for 
example*s  sake  I  mean  not  to  spend  much 
time  in  words.  Your  good  resolutions,  ^o  I 
hope,  will  be  speedy,  for  tedious  consultations 
at  this  conjuncture  of  time  are  as  hurtful  as 
ill  resolutions. 

^'  The  common  danger  is  the  cause  of  this 
Parliament,  and  supply  at  this  time  is  the 
chief  end  of  it.  1  will  use  but  few  persua- 
sions; for  if,  as  now  the  case  stands,  the  just 
defence  of  our  true  friends  and  allies  be  not 
sufficient,  then  no  eloquence  of  men  or 
angels  will  prevail. 

*'  If  you,  as  God  forbid !  should  not  do 
your  duties  in  contributing  what  the  state  at 
this  time  needs,  I  must  in  discharge  of  my 
conscience  use  those  other  meant ^  which  God 
hath  put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that  which 
the  follies  of  some  particular  men  may  other- 
wise hazard  to  lose. 

'^  Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  for  I  scorn 
to  threaten  any  but  my  equals ;  but  an  ad- 


monition from  him  who,  both  out  of  naf  ar» 
and  duty,  halh  most  care  of  your  preserva- 
tions and  properties.  And,  though  1  thus 
speak,  I  hope  that  your  counsels  will  lay  on 
me  such  obligations  as  shall  tie  me  by  way 
of  thankfulness  to  meet  often  with  you. 

''  My  Lord-Keeper  will  make  a  short  para- 
phrase upon  the  text  I  have  delivered  you, 
which  is.  To  remember  a  thing,  to  the  end  we 
may  forget  it.  You  may  imagine  I  came  here 
with  a  doubt  of  success  of  what  I  desire,  re- 
membering the  dissensions  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  very  easily 
and  gladly  forget  and  forgive  what  is 
past."  (i) 

This  speech  from  the  throne  is  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  nature  from  any  King's  speech  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  that  the  reader 
may  exercise  his  acumen  in  detecting  the 
secret  conflict  of  the  feelings  by  which  it  was 
dictated.  If  we  discover  in  it  some  touches 
of  that  lofty  conception  of  majesty  which  in- 
spired Charles,  whether  on  the  throne,  in  the 
prison,  or  at  the  scaffold,  there  are  others, 
which  betray  the  sensibilities  (f  the  monarch 
who  felt  him5(4f  aggrieved,  and  of  the  man 
who  would  infuse  friendliness  into  those  ob- 
durate tempers,  whose  national  energy  alone 
could  retrieve  his  honour,  and  give  peace  to 
his  private  hours.  But  we  see  that  Charles 
still  looked  on  Parliaments  with  hopelessness* 
A  letter-writer  represents  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  day.  *^  Some  of  the  Parliament 
talk  desperately— while  others,  of  as  high  a 
course  to  enforce  money,  if  they  yield  not." 
This  is  the  perpetual  action  and  reaction  of 
public  opinion.  When  one  side' refuses  what 
is  just,  the  other  insists  on  more  than  is 
right. 

Some  ill  omens  of  the  Parliament  appeared. 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  the  member  for  Somerset* 
shire,  moved  for  a  general  fast :  *'  We  had,"' 
said  he,  ^^one  for  the  plague,  which  it  pleas- 
ed God  to  deliver  us  from,  and  we  have  now 
so  many  plaguesof  the  Commonwealth  about 
his  Majesty*s  person,  that  we  have  need  of 
such  an  act  of  humiliation."  Sir  Edward 
Coke  held  it  most  necessary,  "  because  there 
are,  I  fear,  some  devils  that  will  not  be  cast 
out,  but  by  fasting  and  prayer."  The  Ro- 
manists were  always  a  burnt-ofTering  on  the 
altar  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  petition  to  re- 

(I)  The  criiica)  reader  may  observe  how  all  par- 
ties alike  agree  either  in  colouring  hi^jhly,  or  cast- 
ing into  shade,  everything  relative  to  Charles  the 
First.  It  accorded  with  Dr.  Lingard's  system  ta 
give  only  the  ungracious  parts  of  this  speech.  Lia- 
gard,  Ix.,  S79. 
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Mir  the  penal  acis  against  Popish  Recusants 
was  as  piotis  an  act  as  a  peniiential  fast  for 
all  good  Protestants.  Secretary  Cooke,  how- 
erer,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  frighten 
them  into  supplies.  In  the  last  Parliament, 
he  had  discovered  ^*a  whole  Parliament  of 
Jesuits  sitting  in  a  fair-hanged  vault"  in 
Glerkenwell,  and  he  would  then  have  alarm- 
ed the  Commons  that  these  Jesuits,  on  St. 
Joseph's  day,  had  designed  to  have  occupied 
their  own  places.  It  was  a  gunpowder  plot, 
without  the  gunpowder.  Cooke,  too,  in- 
sinuated that  the  French  ambassador  had 
persuaded  Louis,  that  the  divisions  between 
Charies  and  his  people  had  been  fomented 
hyhising^iuity,  and  he  assured  the  House 
that  he  knew  the  ambassador  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  efforts.  In  all  this  there  was 
some  truth ;  a  party,  or  rather  a  small  col- 
lege of  Jesuits,  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
iatrigues  of  the  French  ambassadors  with  the 
French  household  of  the  Queen,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  appear  sufficiently  evident;  but 
mioisters  are  supposed  sometimes  to  have 
ooDSpiralois  for  *' the  Nonce,"  and  ambas- 
sadors occasionally  flatter  themselves  that 
they  do  more  mischief  than  the  world  sus- 
pects them  capable  of.  At  this  moment,  the 
old  secretary,  insisted,  that  though  ^*  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  had  dug  out  of  the  earth 
this  nest  of  wasps,"  still  were  the  seculars 
and  the  regulars  of  the  Romish  priests  more 
active  and  dangerous  than  ever.  *^^  Even  at 
this  time,  they  intend  to  hold  concurrent  as- 
sembly with  this  Parliament."  (1)  By  this 
portentous  secret,  did  the  wily  Secretary  at- 
tempt to  strike  a  panic  through  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  by  a  hierarchy  of  the  square-caps, 
and  terrify  the  Commons  by  a  phantom-par- 
liamentof  JesuitsI 

The  speeches  in  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom  at  this  particular  period,  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  conslitu- 
tioD,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  PEnnoii 
or  RicwT  having  been  passed  into  an  act, 
most  have  remarkably  struck  the  mind  of  the 
philosophical  historian  ;  for  Hume  has  trans- 
cribed entire  pages  of  their  noble  sentiments 
Mid  their  irrefutable  arguments.  It  seemed 
a  grave  and  dignified  assembly,  who  were 
solemnly  met,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to 
ascertain  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  sacredness  of  property.  Though 
perhaps  somewhat  awed  by  the  lofty  style  of 
Charles,  and  somewhat  touched  by  his  more 

(f )  Roahwortb,  1, 511. 
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relenting  emotions,  still,  conscious  of  the  dig-- 
nity  of  their  senatorial  character,  and  indigo, 
nant  at  the  arbitrary  acts  which  they  had 
witnessed,  the  Commons  now  deeply  entered 
into  constitutional  points,  and  the  cases  and 
the  precedents  gleaned  by  antiquaries  and 
lawyers  were  animated  by  the  living  spirit  of 
patriotism,  glowing  with  public  reverence, 
and  sore  with  private  injuries. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  early  speeches 
of  the  (x>mmon8,  the  name  of  the  unhappy 
favourite  no  longer  served  as  the  war-whoop 
of  a  party.  No  historian  has  noticed  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons;  but,  although  we  are  not  posi- 
tively and  entirely  furnished  with  the  secret 
history  of  its  cause,  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  events.  Charles,  we  find,  had 
laid  a  solemn  injunction  on  the  Speaker,  that 
the  House,  in  their  debates,  should  abstain 
from  any  personal  allusions  to  Buckingham. 
On  this  agreement,  probably,  had  the  King 
consented  to  call  a  Parliament.  We  shaU 
trace  the  effects  of  this  feeble  expedient  as 
we  proceed. 

The  House  unanimously  voted  against  ar* 
bitrary  imprisonments,  and  forced  loans,  and 
the  Court  party  extenuated  the  past  grievances* 
Charles,  they  observed,  was  a  young  mon- 
arch, who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
found  himself  engaged  in  war,  and  urged  by 
his  extreme  necessities,  which  had  solely 
originated  in  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  the 
two  former  Parliaments. 

The  Commons  voted  ^ve  subsidies,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  considered  as  a  liberal  grant,  al- 
though inadequate  to  the  pressing  exigencies 
and  the  pending  enterprise. 

Secretary  Sir  John  Cooke,  having  brought 
up  the  report  to  the  King,  Charles  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  declaring  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  felt  more  happy  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Inquiring  of  Sir  John  by  how 
many  voices  he  had  carried  it,  Cooke  replied, 
'*  But  by  one."  At  which  the  King  seemed 
appalled,  and  asked  how  many  were  against 
him?  Cooke  answered,  ''None  I  the  unani- 
mity of  the  House  made  all  but  one  voke  /" 
The  King  was  so  strongly  afiSected  as  to 
weep.  (2)  The  emotion  must  have  been  in- 
deed profound,  for  on  all  sudden  emergencies 
Charles   displayed    an   almost  unparalleled 

(a)  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  manu- 
script letter,  but  the  tears  of  Charles  on  this  occa- 
sion have  also  got  into  history .  What  the  Secretary 
declared  to  the  House  is  in  Rushworth,  i.,  685. 
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otmmaM  ofcr  (4io  -^iteiior  TiolMoe  d  his 

:  The\  Favoarile  himsctC  was  in  transports. 
S^iBf  aihisiiig*  with  'his  voyti^  master;  he"no<- 
luntaniy  offeco'i  himself  as  a  peace-eaorifioei 
la  an  admirvbteieffasioir  ofhis  feeUofs  ai  the 
ocmaoiMaUa,  lis'saidv.  ^  I  iioir  behoid  3iKni  a. 
gieat'King;  for  Love-is  greatsr  tlian  Majssty: ; 
opinion  that  the  people  lowed  you*  not  had 
aAnHMit  ioilfaa  io  the  opinioniof  the  wMtilt ; 
biit}iouiwho  afe  noiv'iDvwd  at  home  wril  be* 
feared  abroad,    ir  wha  have  been  your  f»- 
neutitev  n)ft]fi  DOVfigiiNi  iiptihat4itle-lo  thi^m  ; 
UiByj.tx}.\»'  your-  faArourUaest  and  I'  3Miup98ri^ 
vaBti    Consider  Ihemi  as.  a*  body  of  mianf 
ommheiB*  buti  atiofi  onv^  hearr.    Tflie^id«n0t; 
theigilt  oDflresttlieididt  atoffev^ut  the  epen*- 
ing'  a  mine  o£  subsidies,  that  lieth  dn  tiusir 
heasisi*'  Ai  the  olose^  Ihe^tmuih^s  of  peflBooal! 
toifiogs  gush  eat  ofevei^  serrlence'. 
>  '*  To^opeei  my  heavt^  please' to  panHm'nie 
'»werd*  morew    I  erast  «oiifeB»  f  hw9  long 
Hiied  in'  pain,  sleep* halh  giineii  me*  n0'rest> 
ftttdursand  forlenes  noicontent-;  suehr  haira 
been  my  secret  sorrows  to  be  theught-  the* 
mati«ef'separatiefi;  and' that dii'vded  the  King 
ftom  his  people-,  andithem^fhem'  him>;-bii(  I 
hops'  it  shall  appear  they  were^  some  mis— 
tolran  minds  that  would  haw9iivado  me*  the 
ef«vl  spirit' that' walketh  between  a  good  mos- 
ter  and*  a  leyal  people/" 
'  Btoekingham  added- lO' this' warmeff anon, 
vbat,  fbr  the  good  ofhis  ooanlry,  hewas- 
willing  to  sacrifice  hifi  herNynm,  and,  since' 
ftis-phiFalityof  offloes  had  been*  se strongly 
•loepted  against  that  he  was  oerr(e»t  to  giv^ 
up- tile  Master* of  the' Horse  4»  the  Mmtfuh^ef 
Mmihon,  and  the  Warrdew'el  the-  (Jinque 
Perls  to  the  Earl  ofGiirH^,  and^was  willing' 
that  the  Parliament  sHoold  appoint'  another 
JMtnirnlforall  semow  atsea^'(f) 
'  II*  i^  as  cerlai rt  mp  human  e^denoe •  ean  au*^ 
thentieate.  that:  on  the  King's  side-sriUwiie 
grat^'ftiiiaffpction,  and  theti  ent  Backif igham'^ 
there*w«is^a  mo^^t  earned  desire  to-ooncdlate' 
the  ftivours  of  Parliaraenti    The  King,  un- 
doubl<^(ily,  si*^hod  to  meet  Parliament  with> 
the  lovo  which  he  had  at  first  professed  ;  he 
dtclartH  that  *•  he  should  now  rejoice  to  meet 
wUh  his  people  oft^n  ;"  bnt  Buckinghnin.,  at 
times,  was  susceptible  of  misery,  oiniii  his 
greamess.  He  ff^ai^vi  the  friends  around  iiim, 
and*  the  lerriric"  Opposition,,  which  seemed 

(O  The  Duke'a  speedi  at  the  conncit-tablc  ts  ijrn- 


a   gtrewang    notwlerr   heiMhi^  Ms^'lbetv* 

steps. 

it  ooaldi  net  haver  been  imagfTied'  tAeMfae* 
liichleas  favourite,  on*  the'  present  oecaskin, 
shouM  hawe^serwdd  ds  a*  prelexi*  to  set  again 
in  fermentetion  the  chaos  of  pvih  Tet-  it  so* 
happened^  whenS^'ctntaTy  Cooke,  in^  closings 
his  nfow  ef  the  King's  acceptanee  of  the 
suhsid^Sf  too  irnprodimtlyor  too  zeaionsly 
infivtiened;  that  the  Dinke  hanl'ferfentlf  be- 
seeehed  the  King«tO'grant'  the-  Hbuse  all  their 
desires^.  As-Chorlefrhad' luld  an«inJunotlbR' 
thai  nojpefsonal'alKision'shoeld  be  nrndhto 
tbo  Bak^,  it  was  bat  fiiir  fop  the  pMHotic: 
perty  tri'insisV  'lhe4  thw  rule  shonM'  etfuafl^ 
be^-obsenved  byt  tho>  friends  oi*tfie>6bifrt,  and* 
that  thenffme  ef'Anklhghani'shoitl^  not  b» 
ihrnsi'  forwofd  to  receive*  henoors'whiisR, 
even*  when  deserred,  they*  ehhorted'  as  be^ 
stew. 

At  the  name'  ef  the  Ditike,  Sir-  Jtyhnr  lltet  • 
catight  ffre;  and^i^hementlyoheekedHhe'S^-' 
cretery  ffi^hafving'  dtired't^  inttyKhioe  it,  do-- 
ctentlg^  ***  tfrey  knew  of  no  other  dihiinctlon' 
but  oriRng'and'  sobjects.    ByintermingHhg^ 
a*  sehjeetV  speech  with  the  king's  messagoi 
he  derogatNd'fH)m'lhfe  •honour and  HIbjestyof" 
a-ffing.    ?lhr  would  it  become* any  s^ibjeet  re^- 
'  bear  hinwelf'ih  siieh  a  fashion^  as  if  no»grao€F 
I  oeght  todescemf  fit>m»the  Khig'to  the  people; 
nor'aTty'loyelty  eseentf  from*  thepeciplb  le  the 
'  Ring;  iwrthioiigh*  hhn  only.**' 
!     This  speech'  was^  received  by  mmrr  witfi*' 
aoriamations  ;somecried'Oiit.  •**?(^U'spoken\ 
Sir  John  Eliol !'"  (*2)«   It  maHts  the  hentetf^ 
stoterol  the  poHUeal  atmosphere,  when  erens 
the'  lightest  comseelion  of  a  hatefbi^  ntuno' 
mnde  it  htirst  into  flamee. 

BtiOthestipplies,  which  had'  raised  \iem9 
from  the  fervent  gratitude  of.  the  dfstresaed' 
monamh,  though*  votedv  wetreryet^  wiihheld. 
Charles  had*  alneady  reminded  ^em  theV^  ift 
they  did  not  make  prorision  speedily,  we* 
shall:  not  be  able  to  put;  one  ship  to*  sea  IMS-' 
year." 

It  was"  now  resolved  that'  grieranoes  and* 
suppieswcre  to  go«hand-ip«-hand.  S^verall 
ineff^'clnal  messages  oame  from  the* Ring  for 
ttiming  tho  vote  of  the  subsidies  into  an  act. 
The  negotiations  of  the  flai>inet  were  said  to* 
he  at  a  stand,  nor  could  the  soldiers  either 
])e  disbanded  or  put  into  service.  A  startling- 
message,  on*  the  tSlh  of  April,  came  down' 

(S.)  I  Ond  ihJs-flpMrh^  and-  mi  aooonnb  of  ita  re^ 
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t\m  Ktog  lior  fMapntoii  of  JMwiMtt.  Tiie 
Hoise,  9lr4ick  with  asienisbnient,  deBired  to 
iave  si  repeateiL  Th^  remairrod  sad  and 
silent.  No  one  cared  to  open  the  debate.  A 
whinsicaA  ^iticiaa.  Sir  Fraucis  Neiheosole, 
mddtivly  stariiiig  um  eirtreated  4e»?e  to  toll 
biB  last»]ighi'«  dieain.  Some  Uughkig  at 
Uni,  iie  okserved  that  '^  KingdomB  had  been 
saved  hy  dreams."  AUowed  to  proctied.,  he 
loU  theaii,  that  *^  die  saw  two  good  pastures, 
Jk  flock  of  sheep  -was -id  the  one,  and  a  beli- 
walhar  alone  in  :ihe  other,  a  (great  ditch  was 
between  theUv^Ad  a. narrow  bridge lOver  liie 
ditoh." 

Be  was  interriipied  by  the  Speaker,  who 
4old  hia  that  it  stood  not  with  the  gravity  of 
ike  tieuee  to  hsteo  to  ilreams,  Imt  the  House 
inclined  to  bear  biro  out. 

**  The  sheep  would  .sonietinies  go  o?er  to 
the  ben-wether,  or  the  bell-wether  to  the 
sbeop.  Once  both  met  «n  the  narrow  bridge, 
and  Ihc  qnesiion  was  who  shoukl  go  baok, 
idsce  beih  could  not  go  oa  without  danger, 
tee  sheep  gave  eounscd,  that  lAie  sheep  on 
the  bridge  should  lie  on  their  belUeSvaod  let 
the  iie&l-wethsr  go  orer  their  backs.  The 
appbcotion  of  4hi&  dtieama  he  left  to  the 
House.'*  (1)  It  must  be  confesaed  ibat  the 
bearing  of  the  point  whfelber  ihe  King  or  the 
CoouDons  were  .to  give  way,  was  more  am- 
bigaons  than  some  of  the  important  ones 
which  now  formed  the  matters  of  their  de- 
bales.  JIavtiaatim,  iumOi(jdiptM«  ilis'pre- 
bafale  thai  this  fantastical  poliiioian  did  not 
roio  with  the  Opposition ;  for  lElioti,  Wont- 
worthy 'aod-  Coke,  protested  agmnst  the  io- 
tacpreiation  ofdreams  ia^he  House. 

The  House  of  Commons  sat  four  da^  with- 
out speaking  or  doing  anything.  {U)  Two 
oontlis  iiad  elapsed,  since  the  meeting  of 
fagjiamoiity  and  the  voted  au|q)l]es  wero  still 
dovbifui. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tbe  flistory  of  the  King's  Conduct  with  Itegard  to 
the  Petition  orRlsm. 

Tbb  Representatives  of  the  peqple  were 
now  laying  dowA  some  ioundations  for  the 
establishment  of  their  ''  Sight,"  which  pro- 
doced  the  famous  ''  Petition.*'  They  fell  that 
they  rofuired  a  stronger  security  against  the 
tele  irr^olar  acts,  than  the  pasMQg  of  a 
tmem  -vote  of  «consttre  1^  their  House.  They 
pBqfjeeied  the  -enactment  of  a  law  against  ar^ 
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biteary  impneonanaalsi^bot,  in  the  discos- 
sion  ol  this  project,  the  highest  |wrinciyU»  of 
the>oottstituiion  were  as  often  disputed  by 
one  side  as  they  were  maintained  by  Ibe 
other. 

Selden.,  with  learned  industry.,  vast  as  the 
amplitude  >of  his  mind,  had  to  unbnry  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  sul^ject  in  4he  dust 
of  the  Tower-necords ;  and  Coke,  tho  greatest 
of  iawyers,  was  still  ^poring  into  Parliaooont- 
aiy  rolls  for  ppeeedents.  Some  'even  would 
have  awakened  the  •heer'antiquity  of  poptilar 
iiberty  among  -our  rudest  ancestors.  In  what 
wasca  led  the  4»nferenie  of  the  Commons, 
hekl  befoie  the  Lords,  the  argument  for  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  subject  was  admi- 
rably conducted,  and  yet  tho  Lords  consi- 
dered that  the  Crown  lawyers  uiged  tbe  more 
cogent  reasoning.  Heath,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, affected  to  alight  the  precedents  and 
arguments  offered,  and  to  consider  the  one 
as  mutilated  «ottt  of  thO'reoords,  and  the  other 
as  proving  rather  against  than  far  the  Com- 
mons. (Then  it  was  that  Sir  Edward  Qoke 
rose,  affirming  to  the  Uoase,  upon  his  skill 
in  the  law,  that  ^*  It  >lay  «ot  uoder  filr.  At- 
torney's cap  toanswerany  one  of  their  argu- 
ments." Selden  d  clared  thatho  had  written 
outaU  the  ro  oads  from  the  Tower,  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  King's  Bench.,  with  his  own 
band,  and  ''  would  engage  his  head  Hr.  At- 
lornoy  should  not  find  in  all  these  archives 
a  single  precedent  omitted."  Mr.  Littleton 
vouched  that  he  had  examioe.l  every  one 
ayf (adalfin.  Sometimes  the  reference's  w^re 
1o  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charier,  '^  in  a 
book  to  be  seen  in  a  Ubiary  at  Lambeth." 
An  espreesiott  in  Alagna  Charta  admiM^d  of  a 
great  latitude  ai»d  differenee  in  exposition, 
whether  Lw  Urrm  was  to  be  expounded  by 
Lex  Regi$  ?  (3)  But  the  personal  tiberty  of 
tho  subject  was  rested  on  twelve  direot  and 
thirly-^one  indirect  prDcedents.  Of  so  am- 
biguons  and  delicate  a  nature  was  then  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  might  depend 
on  even  thesyllabfes  of  some  forlorn  prece- 
dent. 

At  that  day  what  would  have  become  of 
tliose  '^  Eights  ai^  Liberties"  tN'hich  long 
after  were  declared  to  be  ^*  undoubted,"  bnt 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
could  not  have  been  established  by  any  prece- 
dent.? Pxecedent  is  butan  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  wooden  idol  of  the  lawyers;  for 
many  things  are  practised  on  the  plea  of  a 

(S)  flataefk  UlB  of  AffMiMtbop  WilUamN  u . ,  79. 


precedent,  which  should  rather  have  been  a    we  may  easily 

warning  than  an  authority.    Evil  times  have 

procluccd evil  precedents;  and  the  antiquity 

oti  precedent  may  be  an  argument,  not  to 

prove  its  validiiv,  but  its  obsolete  nature. 

B^ore  there  was  a  precedent,  there  existed  a 

cabse  to  constitute  one — the  cause  of  a  pre- 
cedent then  is  the  elder-born,  and  it  is  ibe 

philosopher  who  searches  into  causes,  not  the 

lawyer  who  hunts  for   precedents,    whose 

wisdom  win  safest  enlighten  his  fellow^iti- 

zens.  'Charles  the  First  had    the   records 

searched,  as  well  as  the  lawyers  of  (he  Com- 
mons ;  both  fbund  their  authorities,  and  both 

alik(3  eulogise  **  the  wisdom  of  former  ages." 

Bottt'  pretended  that  our  ancestors  had  ob- 

taiilbd'a  perfection  of  judicature ;  but  for  an- 
cient laws  to  retain  their  perfection,  every 

thrng  must  remain  in  the  same  state  os  when 

th&f^e  laws  were  planned ;  but  as  all  things 

hav^  altered,  do  alter,  and  will  alier,   an 

an^'aziug  absurdity  is  the  consequence  of  rest- 
ing law^  on  precedents,  since  by  adopting 
thl^  popular  error  we  shall  And  that  we  have 
la#s  for  things  that  no  longer  exist,  and  none 
foi^th^h^  that  do  exist. 

An^  observation  which  I  may  here  make 
is  nbt  meant  as  offensive  to  the  gown,  whose 
son^ 'have' often  ranked  with  men  of  sublime 
integrity.  'We  have  our  Selden  and  our 
Somers,  as  our  neighbours  have  their  VM- 
pital'and  their  D*Aguessean.  But  lawyers 
ard'VioX  (he  purest  sources  of  our  political 
priticTpI^'s,  nor  the  most  philosophical  of  our 
in()(ii rot's.  Thdir  position  in  society  ties 
them  do\t^  to  special  views ;  and  thus  tne 
veh  ercellencd  of  lawyers  becomes  their  in- 
evitable defect ;  for  the  speculative  judgment 
of  thie  philosopher  woufd  only  impede  ihem 
in  their  single  course.  They  niust  light  up 
their  bbject  on  one  side,  and  they  must  of- 
fuscatb  it  cfn  the  other.  In  (heir  argument 
they  appeal  to  precedents,  assuming  that 
whatever  has  been  is  authority  for  what  now 
should  be.  In  their  eloquence  to  catch  that 
momentary  glory  which  vanishes  around 
them,  there  is  no  sting  in  their  conscience ; 
with  what  artifice  they  first  mould  the  bo- 
soms of  their  auditors,  and  then  cast  the 
warm  and  melted  metal  of  the  passions  into 
the  form  already  prepared  to  return  the  im- 
pression !  The  great  lawyers  at  this  period 
on  the  side  of  the  Comm(ins,as  on  (hut  of  the 
King,  equally  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
adverse  causes ;  and  as  a  lawyer  in  (he  habit 
of  facing  a  question  but  on  one  side  can 
rarely  be  a  philosopher,  who  looks  on  both, 


conceive  that  both  .piu(liQS 
were  equally  convinced  of  the  forco  of  their 
own  logic,  and  the  validity  o(  their  owii 
proofs.. 

All  historians  condemn  Charles  the  First 
for  his  evasions,  his  equiyocatioa«,  and  his 
delays  in  not  at  first  assenting  to  the  *^  Pe- 
tition of  Right,"  to  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
ceded ;  and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
further  involved  the  character  0/  this  mon- 
arch in  one  of  (he  heaviest  denouQcem*'n(s 
of  insinceri(y  by  our  last  historian,  Mr,  Hal- 
lam.  That  political  school,  who  hold  for 
their  first  principle  (hat  Charles  the  Firsi  had 
resolved  (to  govern  by  arbi(rary  principles, 
ascribe  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion to  his  uueir  reluctance  to  grant  the  just 
Hberties  of  the  subject.  The  motives  of  no 
historical  cha.racter  are  so  cle^ir  and  definite 
as  those  of  the.unhappy  JMonarth  whose  reign 
1  am  recording  ;  his  privo(e  u|td  his  public 
history  ofieo  reflect  a  mutual  light;  and  it  is 
on  this  historical  principle  that  we  may  view, 
in  a  new  and  surely  in  a  truer  lights  the  history 
of  Charles  the  First  as  it  concerns  tbe  ^^  Peti- 
tion of  High  t."  It  remains  still  untraced,  and 
involves  many  singular  points  of  considerable 
interest  and  curiosity. 

At  the  mom  ntous  crisis  when  (he  **  Peti- 
tion of  Right'*  was  framing,  the  royal  prero- 
gative and  the  subjects  privilege  were  closely 
brought  into  contac(,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
oould  not  touch  without  endtmgering  each 
other,  so  hard  was  it  to  distinguish  limits 
which  seemed  lost  in  (heir  shadowy  separa- 
(ion.  Somedmes  Charles  imagmed,  that 
*^  the  House  pressed  not  u|  on  the  abuses  of 
power,  but  only  upon  power  itself;"  and 
sometimes  the  Commons  doubted  whether 
(hey  had  anything  of  their  own  to  give, 
while  their  property  and  their  persons  seem- 
ed equally  insecure.  With  Despotism  on  one 
side,  as  it  appeared  to  the  pLople,  and  Fac- 
tion on  the  other,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Government,  Liberty  herself  (renibled. 

The  ntain  point  in  the  ^*  Petition  of  Right" 
was  the  inviolability  of  (he  personal  freedom 
of  (he  subject.  The  Commons  asser(ed  that 
(hey  were  requiring  no  new  law,  but  simply 
confirming  the  old ;  when  Charles  offered 
his  "  royal  word"  that  he  would  preserve  all 
the  righ(s  of  the  subj(C(s,  *^  according  (o  the 
laws  and  cus(oms  of  the  realm,"  and  as  this 
assurance,  however  solemnly  pledged,  did 
not  make  them  the  less  urgent  for  their 
^*  petition"  being  granted,  he  was  suspicious 
that  under  the  modest  title  of  ^'  a  Petition 
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for  Kghf  liiff  tififridtidfly  C6mmon6'  #ere  ■  mi  lies  of  all  the  passions,  may  be  invested^ 


tpflg  Mm'Qp  by  new  bonds,  and  striking  at 
the  mooflfrchf  itself.  ^ 

In  this  dilemna  the  King  listened  to  l)is 
Attoriiey  and  hi^  Serjeant;  and  they,  lis  de- 
fenders of  hig  ^*  Rigfit,"  declared  that  ihe 
propositions  of  the  Com inons  tended  rather  to 
an  anarchy  than  ft  monarchy— that'  if  they 
pot  a  sword  into  the  King^  hand  with  one 
hand,  thejr  took  it  out  with  another— that  a 
King  mast  be  allowed  to  govern  by  acts  of 
State,  otherwi^  he  !^  a  Ring  withoot  a  coun- 
cil, or  a  conned  Without  a  poweb.  Seijeant 
Ashley,  who  advanced  these  principlesof  ab- 
solute power,  wa^  committed  by  the  Lords, 
and,  as  was  not  unusual  at  that  moment,  was 
compelled  to  recant  before  thd  Hou^  of  Ck>m- 
mons;  but  the  roan'  of  lair  probably  never 
coosideHMl  his  principles  as  erroneous  as 
they  appear^. 

The  Seijeant  had  said  that  <*  a  kihg  most 
be  allowed  to  govern  by  acts  of  stjite.*'    But 
if  this  new  act  altogether  deprived  the  sove- 
reign of  the  power  of  infringing  on  thepeN 
sonal  freedom  of  the  subject,  how  could  he 
act  as  the  preserver  of  the  state  ^n  those 
sadden  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  as 
in  secret  conspiracies,  or  early  seditions? 
There  are  moments  when  Government  ismd 
Liberty  cannot  coexist.    In  a  jpoliticaf  con- 
vulsion, is  the  supreme  magistrate  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  helplessness  of  the  people  Aem- 
sehes,  incapacitated   t6    ftpply  a  tirhely, 
dioug(h  iari  irregular,  remedy  ?    Chartes  con- 
sidered, that  to  be  altogether  divested  of  tbfd 
power,  80  long  acted  on,  was  dissolving  the 
very  foundations  and  frame  of  monarchy,  and 
surrendering,  to  "  the  petitioners  for  right,** 
the  rights  of  th^  throne,  established  in  all 
preceding  reigns.    No  state,  at  times,  can 
exist  without  exerci^ng  this  secret  and  in-' 
stantaneous  power.    It  was  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Roman  Republic.    So  true  is  the  prin- 
ciple, abstractedly  considered,    which  the 
Crown  Seijeant  was  compelled  to  recant  on 
his  knees,  that  in  our  own  enlightened  period 
of  national  freedom,  after  all  which  the  revo- 
lution of  William  has  done  for  us,  we  have 
often  been  constrained  to  submit  to  Serjeant 
Ashley's  principle  of  government.    The  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  with  us 
places  in  the  hand  of  Government  this  abso- 
lute power,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 
But  in  the  days  of  Charles,  such  an  expedient 
was  yet  unknown.    *^The  omnipotence  of 
Parliament,"  if  any  assembly  of  men,  subject 
to  the  illusions  of  the  hour,  and  to  the  infir- 


with  such  su^fnatural  greatness,  had  yet,, 
no  existence,  and  the  ide^  would  have  f^eei^ 
as  anomalous  arid  incomprehensible  iu  those, 
days,  as  the  now  portentous  political  style  ot 
**  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Pepple,"' whiph^  it 
appears,  is  so  f  tmiliar  lo  us,  and  so  obvious 
and  undeniable  in  its  sense,  as  lo  have  be- 
came  the  echoed  toast  of  poliiiqal  meeting. 

The  King  was  hedged  in  by  ibe  noost  thorny 
difDculties.  He  considered  ,that  the  ,Hoy^ 
prerogative  was  bleeding  on  ail  sides,  /and 
however  the  House  protested  agajnat  r^'pub- 
Ucan  principles,  even  at  this  early  perioc|t 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,,  t\le^^  were  ^ome 
who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  pf  being 
anti-monarchical. 

The  assent  of  the  King  to  the  '^  Pe^tition  of 
Right,^at  this  precise  mo;nent^w9s  not,  a3 
the  matter  now  appears  to  u^,  a  mere  fornu 
We  must  place  ourselves  in  the, situation  pt 
Charles,  with  all  the  inherited  prq,udiQcs.Ql 
the  English  monarchy;,  wq  mifSt  a.ttend  to 
his  fears,  and  we  must  listen  to  his  lawyers 
and  judges ;  and  we  must  a)low.  him  what  in 
his  own  breast  he  felt,  Ih^  consciousoesa  of 
his  rectitude.    If  his  necessities  had  com-  . 
pelled  him  to  carry  pn  the  affairs  of  the  Stat^ 
as  he  had  done,  w^  know  to  ^ho^  he  would* . 
ascribe  ,those  cruel  and  woful  necessities.    K,  ^ 
the  King  hesitated,  and  vaciUfted».and  evad- 
ed and  delayed,  these  very.circumstances,  in.., 
my  mind,  prove  the  sincerity  pf  his  conduct,  . 
as  well   as  the  affliction  of.  bisi  mind.    If    . 
Charles  were  really  insincere,  as  his  inimical  ■ 
historians.assert,  nothing  neod^bavo  hindered 
him  from  according  his  assents  to  that  which 
he  never  designed  to  execute.    That  artifice 
has  not  been  unusual  with  faithless^  gov^ft 
nors.    Or  if  Charles  were  trwly  that  tyrant,, 
which  republican  writers  maintain  him  to 
have  been, he  could  have  put  an  end  at  once , 
to  the  painful  discussions,  by  alleging  the  . 
custom,  if  not  the  law  of  his  predecessors, 
who  would  never  admit  the  Prerogative  Royal 
even  to  be  discussed.    Charles  gave  leave,  as 
he  has  himself  expressed  it,  *'^  of  free  debate 
on  the  highest  points  of  our   Prerogative 
Royal,  which,  in  the  time  of  our  predeces- 
sors, kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,  were 
ever  restrained  as  matters  that  they  would 
not  have  discussed."  (1)    Happily   for  us, 
Charles  allowed  the  yet  infant  genius  of  the 
British  Constitution  all  its  nascent  energies 
—it  was  still  but  a  cradled  Hercules,  and 

(I)  Rushwortb,  i.,seo. 
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avuiy   a  sev^Mt  ^Aund  abiiiit  Ae   child. 
tRttsbwortlL,  4iiho  neiiiOT  :liasBcd6d  aiefleclion 

•in  deltvecing  the  fipneehes  and  pleadings  at 
.this  crifiis,  has  ventured  to  OBake  an  efaeerTa- 
ttioo  whooh  I  shall  adfipt.  ^^  Though^"  says 
oar  collector,  ^*  Ihe  natter  deltv«red,  by  the 
iengih  of  it,  may  seem  tedious  to  the  reader, 
yat  if  he  ohser?e  the  language  and  style,  as 
weilas  the  fivdijeci-matter,  perhafs  it  wUi  be 
«ha  penanoe  unto  him."  Certain  tit  is,  and 
l^kmous  as  it  is  certain,  that  at  tfaiB  |ieriod 
BFOge  a  generation  of  thiiiking  men  and  ac- 
tive spirits,  such  as  England  had  never  before 
mtnessed,  and  such  as  no  other  ^people  can 
jiacalleL  GiarJes,  through  the.Lord-Ke^er^ 
iuTadn  inquired  '^  What  need  of  a  new'law  to 
confirm  the  old  ?"  In  his  repeated  mcsRagOD 
he  solemnly  assured  the  Gomoiaqs  thai  ^^  their 
libecti^  were  not  of  grace,  but  of  right ;" 
and  tiLU  be  would  ^  govern  aceordiTig  to  ^e 
ilaws  of  ihe  realm."  iie  was  wiUuag  teeatiaffy 
*4iU  moderate  minda,  duit  these  weoe  inoonve- 
.niences  in  compelling  a  govemm<>iil  in  .dU 
•easoB  to  proceed  in  a  legal  and  ^ordinaiy  way 
4if  justice,  for  there  werefiome  vKhere  judg^ 
icould  not  have  the  capacity  of  judicaiure,  nor 
rules  of  law  to  direct  tbero.  Laws  must  be 
sometimes  broken  for  the  safety  of  the'Com- 
monwealth.  Meanwhile  he  pronised.that  in 
jiU  fuiure  extreme  casds,  on  the  petiiion  of 
the  parties  themselves,  or  address  of  the 
judges,  the  King  would  declare  the  cause  of 
their  committnent  or  restraint,  as  soon  as  it 
might  be  safely  declared.  We  may  perceive 
(the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  d^ribing 
Ahat  absoiuie  power  u^ich  Government  may 
9ometim<^  require,  and  which  is  so  incompa- 
tible with  the  genius  of  a  free  people. 

In  a  maousci  ipt  letter  it  is  said  thai  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  sate  four  days  without 
peaking  or  doing  any  thing. 

Ihe  King  made  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
'^Petition"  allogetiier.  On  the  first  of  May, 
Secretary  Cooke  delivered  an  extraordinary 
message.  Ii  was  an  inquiry  whether  they 
would  rely  upon  the  royal  word,  which  should 
be  royally  performed  ?  This  startling  ques- 
tion was  followed  by  a  long  silence* 

The  awed  messenger  himself  broke  it. 
Cooke  .painted  the  hard  situation  in  which  a 
young  king,  newly  come  to  his  crown^  had 
iound  himself, ''  but  his  M^esty  assures  us 
we  shall  .not  hajve  the  like  cause  to  complain. 
Should  we  desire  more  than  the  establishad 
^.aws  ?  ShaU  we  stnve  aft^  greater  liberty 
than  our  fathers  had,  and  put  the  crown  into 
lOss  T    Do  not  think  that  hjf  cases  of  law  and 


debate  meitsm  tnaka ibai  not  to  be  lawirhich 
in^esperienoe  ire  every  day  find  to  he  neces- 
sary. In  discharging  the  duties  of  my  o(8ee 
J  must  commit  mea,  and  must  not  discover 
Ihe  cause  to  my  gaoler  or  judge.  If  I  com- 
-ntit  without  just  cause,  the  responsibility 
falls  on  ma."'  He  .ooncluded  that  Government 
was  a  solid  ihing,aiul  must  be.suppDrted  far 
our  good. 

Such  were  the  diief  pointe  urged  by  tiie 
'feeble  Seoretary  of  State,  who,  however,  w» 
4he  organ <of  the  real  opinions  Of  liie  Councfl^ 
tebie. 

J)ebatBSi,  of  a  nature  as  extraordinary  as 
Aq  queaiion  propounded  to  the  Commons, 
flhorily  after  broke  focth.  The  whole  scene 
exhibits  a  lemarkahle  evidenoe  of  the  great 
inleUigenceand  powerful  tidenlsof  the  header 
of  the  Opposition,  who  so  judiciously  dis- 
posed of  so  tender  and  novel  a  point  as  the 
positive  refusal  of  the  King's  word.  Several 
speeches  are  reponed  in  letters  of  the  times 
which  WB  do  not  find  in  R<ishworlh,  wJuae 
coUoctioBs  here  are  disjointed «  and  seem  veiy 
imperfect.  Sir  Nathaniel  Hich  observed  liwt 
*^  Confident  as  he  w&s  of  the  royal  word,  wtet 
did  Any  indefinite  word  ascertain?"  Pym 
said^  ^*We  have  his  flfajesiy's  coronation 
oaih  to  maintain  the  laws  of  England,  what 
nead  we  then  take  his  word  ;"  and  profiosed 
to  move,  *^  Whether  we  should  lake  the 
'Kin^*s  word  or  no  ?"  This  was  indignantly 
lesiaied  by  Secretary  Cooke.  ^'  What  wrtuld 
they  say  in  foreign  parts,  if  the  people  of 
England  would  not  trust  their  JLing  ?"  and 
dusired  the  House  to  call  Pym  to  order.  Pym 
replied,  **•  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of 
the  same  opinion  I  was,  viz.  that  the  King's 
oath  was  as  powerfuLas  his  word."  Sir  John 
Eliot  moved  that  it  be  pat  to  Ihe  question, 
^^ because  they  that  would  have  it  do  urge  us 
to  that  point."  In  one  uf  these  debates  Coke 
wound  up  all  posaible  arguments  in  all  Cbo 
majesty  of  an  oracle  of  law;  a  memorahle 
speech,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  not 
given  in  Rushworth. 

*'  We  sit  now  in  Parliament,  and  therefore 
must  take  his  Mii^niy*$  word  no  cikerwue 
ihan  in  a  ParUu$neniary  way;  tha^  is,  of  a 
matter  ogreed  on  by  both  Houses.  His  Ma- 
jesty sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  robe&«  with 
his  crown  on  his  head,  and  sceptre  in  his 
•hand,  and  in  full  Parliament,  and  <hi6  royal 
assent  being  entered  upon  reoeord  in  pevpt- 
.tuam  pH  fliamortam.  This  was  the  nopmi 
word  of  a  £ing  in  PairHMmnXt,  and  crot  a 
word  dBlwered  in  a  chamber,  jmd  att^  ifae 
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mouth  of:  a  sei!T6(lny  at  a  swoDd  band ;  there* 
fere  I  motion,  that  theHouBa  of  Gommnns 
mon  majorwm,  should  draw  a  petition  de 
dmit  tO'  his  Majesty,  which,  being  confirmed' 
by  both>  Houses,  and  assented  unto  by  hs^ 
EaJHSty,  will  be  ae  firm  an  act  as  any..  Not 
tliat  I  distrust  the  Kingv  bui:  that  I  cannot^ 
take  his  trust* but  in  a  Parliamentary  way."  (t)' 

The  Commons  weceae  totkss  but  thcve  was 
a  melting  stream-  in<  the  Lords  ihawing  into* 
o»Dciiiatory  measures;  A*  wise  statesman^ 
though  a  great  peliiical'  intriguer,  was  re- 
turning from  his  secession ;  Bfsh«fp<  Williams 
was  once  mere  in  the  busy  scene.  Altbotigh 
atill  diioply  engaged  with  the  Oppoeilion,  and' 
liewing  the^ popular  cause  with  an  intelli*- 
gance  which  had  antiinpated  by  a  century  the* 
ciompiehension  of  his  contemporaries,  tlia 
ttshop  nevertheless  Idved*  power  tocwell  to> 
decline  those  means*  which  were  likely  to  oti* 
(ain  it*  Perhaps  few  statesmen  would  have 
guided'  it  with  ft  more  dexterous  hand;  A 
MKonciliation  between  Williams  and^  Buch- 
iogham  was  at  this  momenf  preparing  by* 
some  intermediate  eomiexion>s  and  we*  dis- 
cover by  the  biographer  and  oonfidant  of 
Wiiliaois,  that  the-  Bishop  had'  a  seoreti  in- 
tairiew  with  the  Parourite,  who  promised  tn> 
reinstate  htni  in  all  his  former  powpr.  Hean^ 
^le  WiUtame  was  allowed*  to  hold  his  pre^ 
svBt  situation  among"  tile  ranks  of  Oppo^ 
taon^  where  his  popularity  might?  enable  him: 
(6  do  more  service,  than  an'opevr^^  rattiogt"' 

The-biognpher  acknewM^es.  in  hi8<[naint> 
manner,  alluding  to  his  conduct  at  this  mo*- 
ment,  that  ^'^  it  caused) the  Bishop  to'be'sos- 
peeted'  at  fikvf!,  as  if  he  had' been  sprinkled' 
with  some  Couit  Holy-water,'*  but^  by  the 
flbiteringpeneilofthtsportrail-psinter.  tliis' 
ugly  feature  is  softened  down,  and  e^ev  a 
guaee  added^  hf-  his-  insib«a«(on«  that  the 
IbeliDg  qieniaiieoady  flowed  fromi  has  own 
buast,  to  bear  witness-  to  the*  grandeur  of 
■Bjeaty ;  and  as  thte  singular-  biographer 
scarcely  ei^er  ventures  on  a* single  idea^witb- 
oit  some  learned  reference,  he  appliiss  a  pass- 
age in  Hienophons  who  commends  such 
''onbespoken'  service,"  when  he  says  that 
Hysiaspes  would  do  all  that  Cyrus  bade,  but 
Chrysantus  would  do  all  he  thought  was  good 
lor  Cyrus  before  he  bnde  him. 

Our  political  Chrysantus,  ambidextrous  as 
he  was,  would  have  found  it  more  difficult 


(4Q  TbeM  speeehea  arerenUmly  drawn  from  thoaa 
nuouuript  letters  to  v^hich  1.  have  frequently  re- 
terred  ia  tbe  SloaBa  MSS.  transcribed  and  collected 
Q)r  Br.  Blreb* 
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,  than  his  biographer  to  have'  showw  that  hi0^ 
:  conduct  was  animated'  by  any  better  spirit 
than  that  of  intriguei     GUiile  and-  treachei^i' 
were  unhappily  combined  with- great  wisdhm^ 
in  tiie  remarttable  charactiar  of  Bishop  Wilr 
'  liamrs*    GYi  the  present  occasion^  though  thia 
,  might  have  been  '^  unbesp«)ken  service,!'' if 
was  a  proffer  that  the  gentleman  was  pre- 
pared to  wear  the  livery,  which,  net  on  re* 
'  Itictantiy.  he  hadUefl  oiH    Thene  were  fieitse* 
'patriots  among  the  Opposiiien,  who,  as  we* 
now  well  know,  were  abject  enough  to  creep 
into  places,  without  the  lofty  ambition  of  thia- 
sagacious  minister. 

Although  Bishop  Wi]tiams>  in  conformity* 
to  his  new  system,  waa  a  stickler  fhr  the" 
^^  Pibtition  of  Right;"  he  proposes  a  clause  by) 
which*  the  liord^  d^ltired  that  **  they  weuM^ 
leave  entire  theSo^^BEmei^Powrai  which  was 
trusted  to  the-  fS\n^  for  the  protection  of  his' 
people."  Thi^  clause,  which  they  prononncetf 
!  was  not  an  alteration,  but  only  an  addition, 
'  seemed  to  neutrali^'  the  whole  *^  Petitieu'of 
Right.'* 

The  awful  words  **  Sovereign  Pbwer"'  in^ 
spited  debates  as*  extraordinary^  as  thati  on« 
taking  **- the  King's  word." 

^  Let  us  look  into  the  records  to<  see  what< 
is  Sbvereign  Power;  M.  us  give  that  i&  tike' 
King  whicMhe  Iftw  gives  him,  and  no»niorei'* 
said'  one-  member,  who  desperately  quoted* 
BOdifi  to  get  at  some  idea  of  ^^SerereigD' 
Power."'  (^1 

Pym^k  speech  is  remarkable  ;  ^  r  am  not 
ablb  to^  speak  to  this  question.  1  know  not^ 
what  it  is;  Air  our  Petition  is  for  the  laws 
ofEngland,  and  this  power  seems  to*  be  an«- 
^  other  distinct' power  from  the  power  of  the 
law;  I  know  how  t6  adtf  Severeign  to  his 
person,  but  not  to- his  power.  We  carnrot 
leave  to  Kim' a  Sovereigii  Phwer;  we  never 
,  werepossessad'of it'.'*' 

''  I  know,"  said  Coke,  ^'  that  prerogative!^ 
part  of  the  lawj  but  Sovereign  Power  is  no 
Parliamentary  word.  It  weakened  Mbgna 
Charta  and  all  our  statutes,  for  they  are  abr 
solute  without  any  savingofSovereign  Power. 
If  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  founda- 
tion of  law,  and  then  the  building  must  needs 
fall." 

The  Lords  at  length  consented  that  their 

clause-shotild  not  be  inserted  in  the  Petition 

to  the  throne,  which  should'  be  presented  as 

originally  found. 

All  the  messages  of  the  King,  and  all  the 

(l)Ru8bworth,i.,MR 
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firm  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  only  pro-  I  What  could  the  Romanists  think  irhen  Ihcy 
tracted  their  mutual  anxieties.    It  now  ap-  ''   '  '  '"  -j— .-j«    b^i.-  ^..'^^—-^ 

pears,  by  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  the  King,  before  he  would  grant  his 
asse^it  to  the  ^'  Petition  of  Right,"  propound- 
ed to  his  Judges  certain  questions  relative  to 
his  power  of  committing  State  prisoners,  (i) 
Their  answers  were  sufficiently  favourable 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  decisions  Charles 
went  down  to  the  House,  and,  having  heard 
the  Petition,  gave  his  assent,  not  in  the  ac- 
customed concise  and  positive  form,  but  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  seemed  lo  elude  the 
Petition  he  granted  by  a  long  explanatory 
declaration,  that ''  the  King  willed  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,'*  etc.,  etc.,  he  sought  to  set  at  rest 
the  spirit  which  had  so  long  tormented  him, 
and  flattered  himself  that  by  this  contrivance 
the  object  remained  in  the  same  original 
vague  state. 

Charles  the  First,  by  this  '<  deceit,''  if  it  be 
deceit,  expected,  as  a  modern  writer  (2)  ob- 
serves,  '^  to  outt^tl  the  Commons."  If  Charles 
imagined  that  he  could,  by  such  a  simple 
artifice,  ''  outwir  a  senate  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  ever  assembled,  there  was  a 
degree  of  weak  simplicity  in  his  character 
which  I  have  never  detected.  Charles,  in* 
deed,  is  reproached  for  this  evasion,  and,  we 
shall  shortly  find,  loudly  denounced  for  his 
insincerity.  In  all  these  unhappy  evasions 
and  delays  I  can  see  only  the  unhappy  con- 
flicts of  a  royal  min(I.  agitated  by  distrust 
and  alarm  at  a  novel  Siuie  instrument,  which, 
if  it  asked,  as  it  avowed,  no  new  law,  he 
must,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  have  con- 
sidered as  a  supererogatory  act ;  but  which, 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  Commons,  who  had 
even  refused  accepting  his  royal  word,  he 
probably  suspected  as  concealing  some  latent 
mischief. 

The  uncustomary  and  declaratory  form 
which  the  King  used  on  first  giving  his  as- 
sent to  t|ie  ''Petition  of  Right"  disappointed 
the  Commons,  and  renewed  their  fears.  The 
Commons  sullenly  returned  to  their  House. 

Instantly  to  assuage  their  stifled  indigna- 
tion, and  not  to  be  idle  in  idling  times,  for 
no  subsidies  were  yet  to  be  raised,  they  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  for  religion.  The 
halloo  was  again  raised  at  the  trembling 
hares  of  Papistry.  They  were  particularly 
alarmed  at  all  **  tnnovaHons  in  religion." 

(i)  HaUam,i.,4lS. 
i%)  Mr.  Brodie. 


saw  their  own  style  adopted  T  The  QuMam 
they  selected  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  was  a 
Court  chaplain,  Dr.  Roger  MaDwaring.  Ue 
had  published,  by  the  King's  special  com- 
mand, a  pair  of  sermons  on  ''  Religion  and 
Allegiance.'*  Pym,  to  judge  by  the  length  of 
his  oratory,  in  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
must  have  spoken  a  large  volume  on  these 
two  little  sermons,  and  Rouse,  who  opened 
the  charge,  compared  the  Court-divine  to 
Guy  Faux  and  his  gang  who  sought  '^  to  blow 
up  the  Parliament." 

The  political  divine  was  compelled  to  re- 
cant on  his  knees  all  '*  the  errors  and  indis- 
cretions" of  his  ''crown-divinity,"  as  it  was 
then  caustically  termed;  he  recanted,  dn^ 
ping  some  hypocritical  (ears,  either  of  terror 
or  vexation,  for  the  Court  thought  proper  at 
this  moment  to  leave  their  doctor  of  divinity 
to  his  fate.  Without  a  single  complaint 
against  the  King's  taste  for  political  divinity, 
they  indirectly  attacked  him  in  his  chapUin» 
and,  as  was  wittily  observed  on  that  occasion, 
*'  as  keepers  beat  whelps  before  their  Uons, 
to  make  them  gentler." 

On  Tuesday,  June  5th,  a  royal  message 
announced  that  on  the  15ih  the  present  ses- 
sions would  close.  This  utterly  disconcerted 
the  Commons.  They  now  gave  vent  (o  their 
suppressed  feelings ;  they  counted  up  all  the 
disasters  which  had  of  late  occurred,  for  a 
second  expedition  to  Rochelie,  in  May,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  had  en- 
tirely failed. 

All  now  was  charged  on  one  man.  They 
knew  not  at  a  moment  so  urgent,  when  all 
their  liberties  seemed  at  stake,  whether  the 
Commons  should  fly  to  the  Lords  or  to  the 
King! 

"  As  they  intended  to  furnish  his  Majesty 
with  money,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
give  them  time  to  supply  him  with  counoii," 
said  Sir  iohn  EUot,  who  was  renewing  his 
old  attacks  on  the  Duke,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who,  start- 
ing from  the  chair,  deekred  that  he  was 
commanded  not  to  sufierhim  to  prooeed. 
Eliot  eat  down  in  sullen  silence.  Here  we 
find  acknowledged  the  secret  order  confided 
by  the  King  to  the  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mons shoukl  abstain  from  introducing  the 
Duke's  nttime  in  (heir  debates.  ^ 

On  Wednesday,  Sir  Edw^d  Coke  broke 

the  ice  by   an  allusion  to  Buckingham — 

^'  That  man-  is  the  grievance  of  all  griev- 

^  ances  1  as  for  going  to  the  Lords,  that  is  not 
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Via  Regia ;  our  liberties  are  impeachei' ;  it  is 
Mir  coDoem  f " 

'  On  Thursday,  the  yehement  cry  of  Coke 
against  Buckingham  was  followed  up-*^^  as 
when  one  good  houod  recoyers  the  scent,  the 
KSt  eome  in  with  a  full  cry,"  A  sudden  mes- 
sage from  the  King  absolutely  forbade  them 
to  a^rse  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
otherwise  his  Majesty  would  instantly  dis- 
solye  them.  Another  confirmation  of  the 
secret  determination  of  the  King  to  which  I 
haye  alluded. 

The  royal  message  fell  like  a  thunderbolt ; 
it  struck  terror — and,  at  the  instant,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  changed  into  a  scene 
of  tragical  melancholy.  Ail  the  opposite 
passions  of  human  nature,  all  the  national 
eyils  which  were  one  day  to  burst  upon  the 
country,  seemed,  on  a  sudden,  concentrated 
in  this  single  spot  I  Some  were  seen  weep- 
ing, some  were  expostulating,  and  some,  in 
awful  prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  fu- 
ture ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  while  others,  of 
more  ardent  daring,  were  reproaching  the 
timid,  quieting  the  terrified,  and  infusing 
resolution  into  the  despairing.  Many  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  were  so  strongly  af- 
fscied,  that  their  yery  utterance  failed  them. 
The  yenerable  Coke,  overcome  by  his  feelings 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  found  his  learned 
eloquence  falter  on  his  tongue;  he  sat  down, 
and  tears  were  seen  on  his  aged  cheeks.  The 
name  of  the  public  enemy  of  the  kingdom 
was  repeated,  till  the  Speaker,  with  tears 
eoyering  his  face,  declared  he  could  no  longer 
witness  such  a  spectacle  of  woe  in  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  requested  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  half  an  hour.  The  Speaker  hast- 
ened to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  the  House.  They  were  preparing  a  vote 
against  the  Duke,  for  being  an  arch-traitor 
and  arch-enemy  to  the  King  and  kingdom, 
and  were  busied  on  their  '^  Remonstrance,*' 
when  the  Speaker,  on  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  delivered  his  Majesty's 
message,  that  they  should  adjourn  till  the 
next  day. 

This  was  an  awful  interval  of  time ;  many 
trembled  for  the  issue  of  the  next  morning. 
One  letter-writer  calls  it  ''  that  bbck  and 
doleful  Thursday  !**  and  another,  writing  be- 
fore the  House  met,  observes,  **•  What  we 
shall  expect  this  morning,  God  of  heaven 
knows  I  we  shall  meet  timely.''  (i) 

Charles,  probably,  had  been  greatly  af- 

(f )  This  latt  letter  is  printed  in  Roshwortb,  I.,  <«•. 


fected  by  the  report  of  the  Speaker,  onjAp 
extraordinary  state  into  which  the  wh6l» 
House  had  been  thrown ;  for  on  Friday  the 
royal  message  imported,  that  the  King  had 
never  any  intention  of  "  barring  them  from 
their  right,  but  only  to  aVoid  scanddl,  that 
his  ministers  should  not  be  accused  for  their 
counsel  to  him  ;  and  still  he  hoped  that  all 
Christendom  might  notice  a  sweet  parting 
between  him  and  his  people.**  This  message 
quieted  the  House,  but  did  not  suspend  their 
preparations  for  a  ''  Remonstrance,'*  which 
they  had  begun  on  the  day  they  were  threat- 
ened with  a  dissolution.  ' 

On  Saturday,  while  they  were  still  occu- 
pied on  the  '^  Remonstrance,"  unexpectedly, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  King  came  to  PiartSament, 
and  the  Commons  were  called  up.  Charles 
spontaneously  came  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Parliament.  Hume  observes  that  **  Charles 
was  apt  hastily  to  correct  any  hasty  steps 
which  he  had  taken.**  This  at  least  evinces 
an  earnest  intention  to  correct  error.  The 
charge  of  insincerity,  of  which  Charles  the 
First  is  so  generally  accused,  frequently  re- 
quires to  be  explained ;  his  situation  was 
often  a  critical  one.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  hastened  to  comply  with  the  joint  request 
of  the  two  Houses,  suggested  by  the  mode- 
rating language  of  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  to  give  his 
assent  in  the  usual  form.  It  is  probable  that 
Charles  might  have  quickened  his  motives 
on  this  occasion,  to  save,  if  possible,  his  un- 
fortunate minister  from  the  impending  storm 
of  "  The  Remonstrance.** 

The  King  now  commanded  to  cut  off  from 
the  Rill  his  former  answer,  and  replace  it  by 
this  second  assent,  according  to  the  ancient 
form:  Soil  droit  fait  eomfneil  tit  desiri^ 
'^  Let  it  be  law  as  it  is  desired."  Rut  Charles 
at  the  time  observed,  that  ^'  his  second  an- 
swer in  no  wise  differed  from  his  first,  for  I 
always  meant  to  confirm  your  liberties,  trust- 
ing to  your  protestations  that  you  neither 
mean  nor  can  hurt  my  prerogative.  It  is  my 
maxim,  that  the  people's  liberties  strengthen 
the  King's  prerogative,  and  the  King's  pre- 
rogative is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties.** 
Are  we  to  consider  this  declaration  as  phrases 
to  which  the  King  really  affixed  no  ideas? 
Are  we  to  condemn  the  elevated  spirit  of 
Charles  the  First,  as  destitute  of  all  honour 
and  sincerity,  intent  solely  on  governing  by 
absolute  power?  are  we  to  believe  that  at  no 
time  whatever  he  wished  to  reign  as  a  con- 
stitutional monarch?  Yet  were  he  the  tyrant 
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xwhicfa  a  p«B4y  4iikg  pnschdmad,  it  iniml  then 
doXLwv  that  Ghades  the  First,  after  such  te- 
tgoent  retraotation^,aod  such  ^continued  coni- 
,plianee8  with  the  wishe8  >of  Pacliameot,  at 
4east  yielding  to  Ihem  asofienag  command- 
jing  them,  >waB  a  tyrant  uitskilfed. in  lynmny, 
iivbich  always  takes  the  shostoat  courses  to 
lobtain  its  .purposes. 

The  ^Kiitg  condluded  h^  remisuling  <the 
(House  that  '*  ho. had  done  his.part,  and  that, 
lif  .the  Parliament  liad  no  happy  terminatifon, 
.Iheein  was  theirs— «he  was  free  .from  it  1" 

Popular  4;ratifiide  is  as  vociferous  as  at  is 
sudden .  Both  Houses  roturned  the  King  ao- 
damations  of  joy.  'Every  one  seemed  to  exult 
«t  the  hc^ppy  change  which  a  few  days  had 
6ffeoied  in  the  fate  of  tlie  kingdom.  Every- 
where the  bolls  rang,  bonfires  were  kindled, 
.a  universal  holiday  was  kopt  tiirougb  the 
town,  and  spread  to  the  country ;  but  an 
ominous  circumstance  has  'been  registered 
^hy  a  letter- writer;  the  common  people,  who 
diad  caught  the  contagious  happiness,  ima- 
>gined  'that  this  spubiic  joy  was  occasioned 
by  the  King's  consent  to  commit  the  Duke  to 
the  Tower ! 

At  this  moment  a  foreigner  would  have 
imagined  that  he<beheld  a  happy  nation,  and 
even  an  Englishman  might  ^have  imagined 
•that  the  discontented  were  satisfied  I  Yet  the 
joy  of  the  Commons  did  not  outlast  the  bon- 
.fires  in  ihe  streets.  They  resumed  their  de- 
l>ates  as  if  nothing  had  occurred — they  han- 
><fl0d  .the  same  torture  by  which  they  had  be- 
ffove  racked  their  victim— there  was  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  Feelings  of  the  man  whom  they 
addressed  as  their  Sovereign  ;  that  common 
sympathy  iwas  denied  which  man  owes  to 
aian,^nd  which,  if  it  be  not  granted,  oxas- 
fifties  'Our  intif/nities,  and  jenders  them 
fitill  more. obdurate. 

The  active  spirits  in  the  Commons  were 
resolute  in  hunting  down  the  game  to  the 
Jlaatiu  ^AIter  all  ihn  sacrec  management  of 
^Cbajples  ^ifth  the  Speaker,  that  ao  personal 
««nuiiions  jshouM  be  made  to  the  Duke,  and 
when  the. House ihad  nearly  dosed  with  their 
•ehief  grievances,  the  debate  was  as  hot  as 
ever,  < and  now  .they  distinguishe  i  how  the 
.Duke  was  ^^  ift^  cause  of  some,  and  a  'cause 
of' other  grievances."  One  member,  seeing 
ilhe  temper  of  the  party,  reminded  them  of 
ithe&ing*s  leemest  desire  that  tdU  personal 
<iSp6raioii6  might  Jie  Iforborne,  which  the 
»King  JKOukltaeeept  as.aiprodf  .of  Aheirimede- 
•ration.  Another  member 'prag/^ad  that  *^  ih^ 
(RenmndlTanoe'*  tiifi{^<wBifi  ipiopiuaiig  .'thould 


tconvince  the  Kiqg  4hat  it  fiomea  irom  a 
public  sense^  and  not  from  privaUends.  Sir 
Jeiyamin  Rudyard  suggested  that  the  sul^ect 
of  excessive  ^power  should  'be  urged  home ; 
thus,  without  a  name,  it  will  reach  the  Duke, 
and  all  others  in  .future  times.  Ue  declared 
that  Jthe  fDuke  was  a  man  of  honour,  who 
had  done  many  great  and  good  offices  to  this 
House.  The  close  of  the  ^eech  of  this  pure 
.patviot  is  somewhat  remackable,  and  I  con- 
ceive  in  favour  of  Buckingham.  ^'  If  the 
forfeiture  of  my  life  could  breed  an  opinion 
that  you  should  have  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain at  your  next  meeting,  I  would  .pawn  it 
to  you.  Nor  let  any  man  say,  it  is  fear  which 
makes  us  desist;  we  have  showed  aLcea4y 
what  we  dare  do." 

The  offensive  '^Remonstranoe'^  against 
the  Duke  was  sent  up,  though  the  Speaker 
prayed  to  be  excused  presenting  it,  biit  the 
House  would  not  concede  that  favour.  Charles 
received  ''the  Remonstrance"  like  a  man 
who  felt  an  injury. 

After  having  granted  the  famous  ''Peti- 
tion^" he  declared,  that  he  had  not  expected 
such  a  return  as  this  *'  Remonstrance."  After 
the  reading  of  the  Remonstrance,  the  Duke 
fell  on  .his  knees,  desiring  to  answer  for  him- 
self, but  Charles  no  way  relaxed  in  testi()dng 
his  .personal  favour.  (1 J 

The  temperate  manner  in  which  the  King 
received  this  Remonstrance  was  a  disap— 
pointn>ent  to  its  framers,  who  were  now  con- 
vinced that  the  King  would  not  give  up  his 
fi-iond.  It  sharpened  their  ^irits.  ^''  The 
chiuf  tuibunes,"  as  Hackel  designates  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  ''^  spoke  their 
disconlanls  aloud — ihey  had  given  a  bounti- 
iful  Levy  of  iivo  subsidies,  and  were  called 
tfools  for  their  labour." 

This. is  a  curious  instance  of  the  style >Te- 
fleeting  the  ignoble  feelings  of  a  party,  where 
whut  should  be  elevated  is  maan,  and  what 
sho!uld  bi)  indignation  sinks  into  spite.  Their 
deeds  were  I  now  in  unison  with  their  style* 

To  avenge  themselves  far  the  little -effoct 
produced  on  the  King  by  '^  the  JteiHcua- 
strance,"  they  immediately  fell  on  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.  They  struck  at,  a&  the  King 
observes,  '^one  of  the  chief  n»aint(.'nanees>of 
my  crown."  The  legal  discussions  are  .of  the 
most  subtile  nature.  (2) 

One  of  the  jgreat  sources  of  the  royal  veve- 
nues  was  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  or  what 
we  now  understand  as  ^^the'Cusloms."    At 

« 

(I)  Thifl  interview  is  taken  firom  a  MS.  Letter. 
{9)  Bmbwocth,  i.rfiSa. 
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tks'  tDiiJiiJviiciniiiiui  of  oveiy  nign,  (htey 
fbrsmi  the  usual  grant.  No  complaint  had 
faaen  raised<6boufe  tliem  pending  the  lite  of 
the  *'  PiBtition  of  Right."  Now  the  petition- 
eis  unexpectedly  declared^  that  these  oates 
oDold  BO  longer  be  levied  without  a  grant  ofi 
Parliofnent ;  they  must  be  consideped  as  ai 
fioae  giit,  not  an  inherent  right ;  fflflti  for  this 
they  at  once  appealed  tv  tfaear  reoeot  ***PMi^ 
tion  of  Right." 

They  flattered  themselves  (hat  th^King* 
would  barter  the  Minister  te^  praride  for  his- 
onra  neoeaatties.  They  hacdiy  yet  knew  the 
force  of  Charles's  character. 

TheDnke  was  often  charged  with  acthms 
and  ivithexpreaaions  of  which  unqoestionably 
be  was  not  always  guilty.  At  this  moment 
hacame  down  to  the  House  to  clear  himself 
of  cectain  calumnies,  and  personally  to  feme 
OBrtain  membeiS)  with  whom  they  appear  to 
hare  originated.  On  all  such  ocoasions there 
was  a  singular  openness  in  his  conduct. 

Chaxiesat  tfai»moB»ent,  to  mpel  the  pre* 
parateJtj  accusations  of  thedommons,  ordered 
thai  the^ information  which  had  been  prefer- 
nt  in  tlie  Star-chamber  against  Bhckin^ham, 
should  be  taken  off  the  file,  as  ^  his  Majesty 
isfuUy  satisfied'of  the  Duke's  innoeenoy,  fromi 
hoB  own  certain  knowledge,  as  by  other 
proefe." 

A  most  offensive  ^Hentonstmnoe/' for  tiNP 
Mition  accorded  did*  not  pre^iant  remon^ 
stnmevs-  from  mulUplyini^  apace,  wes  now 
framuig*  against  the  Duke,,  and  to  be  more 
than  personol,  if  possible,  they  condteoanded 
to  drag  in  his  mother  as  a*  patroness  of 
Pop^y.  It  was  ungenerous  to  afflict  the 
90liiai7  Sovereign,  who  on  his  side  had 
yielded  —  by  these  more  poignant  insuUs 
virick  he  oould*  less  enduna.  Their  conduct 
had  rtfthing-dignifled  in  ils  proceedings,  for 
Hwir  boldness  on  this  occasion  was  artfbK 
They  imagined  that  they  held  the  Sovereign 
at  their  own  disposal,  by  the  power  they 
nere-assmning'of  renewing*  or  withdtnwinf 
his  revenues  hem  the  Customs.  If  they  acted 
with'  th«  daring  of  the  lion,  they  did  notfbr-^ 
get  thecunning  of  the  fox.;  and  if  the  mane 
of  the  nobler  creature  was  erectedt,  there  was 
4so'  *eQn  hanging  the  obsceno^  Urit  of  the 
meaner  animal;  thi^  miserable' cenjoncthm 
of  the  politicat  chimera,  which  in  the  flion- 
tSspiece  of  an  edition  of  Mtaohiai^ns  Prinoe 

typifies  the  great  politictan; 
Ohthe  26th  oMune,  theCommons-weretn 

te  act  oil  the'laat reading  of  theil:r  ^'Einion' 

atranoe,"  the  object  ofwhichriNnaa  ttrdtspute 


the  Ring^^  right  to  1^  duties  and'  enstbms; 
The  Remonstrance  was  already  engrossetf, 
amt  wouKT  haTO  been  presented  within  twtf 
Hours — suddenly  Iffie  Sing  hastened  to  the 
House,  sent  Ibr  the  Speaker,  and  prorogued 
the  Pariiaroent. 

The  unpremeAlated-  address    i%om    tfte^ 
tfrrmiehas  aH'the  freedom' of  a  conversation'; 
its  simplicity  of  style  betrays  the  warmth  of 
injured  findings,  and  it  essentially  enters  into* 
a  history  of  the  *'PeHtion  of  RIsht,"  for  it? 
;  throws  a  chjar  and  steady  tight' on  thevadl^ 
lating  conduct  of  Cherfes  the  First,  and  mortr 
'  particularly  on   the  exifawrdlnaTy  circum- 
stanee^f  his  withdrawing  his  second  answer 
to  rhu  ''  Petitron  of  Right,"  which  had  satis- 
fled'  the  Cdmmons,    and    substituting  tbff 
,  former  one,  which  they  had  rejecteRl. 
;    Charles  told  the  ParKaraent--**  Rr  nmy 
seem  strange,  that  1  oome^io-sudtieniy  to*  end* 
,  this  session,  before  r  give  my  assent  to  thei 
Rills.    I  will  tall  you  the  oause,  though  F 
mustavow  that  I  owe  the  account  of  my  ac^ 
.  lions  to  God  adone. 

"It  is  known  to  every  one,  tfiafrwhiftr 

ago  the* House  of  Commons  gave  me  a  re- 

Imonstmnee;  how  acceptable  any  man  may 

;  judge.  Tarn  sure  no  wise  man  can  jiistify  it.'*' 

This  alludes  to  the  lal«  Rcmonstrancir 
about  Buckingham.  There  is  nothing  insullr-- 
ing  in*the  style  of  Ghaiies  the  First,  in  ftis-re^ 
flection  on  the  painfti)  personalities  included' 
in  that  Remonstrance ;  yet  to  show  in  what 
spirit  many  have  written  on  this  unfortunate 
Monarch,  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  fbr 
this-rery  passage,  Oldmixon,  a  violent  party- 
writer,  accuses  Charh>s  with  Having  insulted 
the  House  of  Commons  by  *^  calling  them 
feols." 

**  Now  a  second  Remonstrance  is  prepar- 
iirg'fbr  me,  tu-  take  away  one-  of  the  chief 
rafaintenances  of  my  Cbown,  by  allbgihg:  llat 
f  Hav  given  ateaff  my  right  by  mya'MWtf 
W  yoHfPeiiHtm. 

^  This  is  so  prejudicial  tcr  me,  that  Pam 
fbrred  to  end  this  Session  some  fbw  hours 
before  I  meant,  being  not  willing  to  receive 
any  more  Remonstrances,  to  which  T-  must 
give- a  harsA  answer;  and  since  I  see  that 
even  the  House  of  Commons  begin  already  (o 
make  fkl^  constroctions  of  what  T  granted  in 
yotir  Petitioir,  tarf  Hbeworte  infwprtMik 
ihe  eounlry^  I  will  notfrmake  a  di^itraiUm 
concerning  the  fltia  mfHiftont;"' 

Charles  proceeds : '^-Theprofessions ofboth 
Houses  in  the  time  of  hammering  this  Peti- 
tion were  no*way*tottWitli' ttponr  niy^Ptonsiga- 
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tive,  saying,  thfij^h^ipieii^r  intention  nor 
power  to  hurt  ft.  Thereiore,  it  mast  needs 
b»,coiic6iv64v  Uiat.J  have  grao4ed  no  new, 
but  oniy  oonftnned  the  ancient  liberties  of 
mj  subjects,"  ,  ^.'Pa  the  word  pf  a,  Kivg," 
idharles.ihen  prQmise4  that  for  the  tioie  to 
^aipe  they  should,  no(  have  the  $aine  caq$e 
of  cqmplaint,  m^  that  >vh«it  bad  been  done 
should  never  be  drawn  into  exitQfipIe  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  j^ubj^ct.  ^'  But  as  for  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage,  it  is  a  thing  1  caopot 
v^njt^and  wasnev^r  Ipj^nded  forjou  to  ask, 
nor  fp^anf  by  me,  I  an^  sure,  to  grant, 

^^i  cpmcnand  you  all  that  are  here  to  take 
notice  of  what  I, have  spoken  at  this  time,  to 
be  tl^e  true  intent  and  meaning  which  I 
granted  you  on  your  Petition ;  but  especially 
you,  my  (.ords,  the  Judges ;  for  to  you  only, 
under  me^  belongs. the  interpretation  of  laws, 
for  none  of  the  Hquses  of  Parliament,  either 
JQJnt  or  separate,  v}hai  new  doctrine  soever 
may  be  rafee^j  have  any  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent." 
It  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
this  address  of  the  King's  to  enable  him  to 
decide  on  the  final  circumstance,  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  ''  Petition  of  Right ;"  a  circum- 
stance which  has  called  down  on  the  unhappy 
monarch  a  remarkable  reprobation  of  his 
(iaithlessoess  by  .our  last  writers-^by  Dr. 
Lipgard,  who  is  always  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  Charles ;  by  Mr^  Brodie,  who  sees  nothing 
but  a  tyrant  in  the  monarch,  and  by  Mr. 
Ballam,  who  spnjetimes  alarms  us  with  his 
eloquence. 

^'CMdeshad  the  a,bs^rd  and  a^aeious 
inmcerUy  Jot  wp  can.  u$e  no  milder  epithets, 
to  circulate  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  it  (the  Petition  of  Right)  through  the  coun- 
try^ ai^er  the  prorogation,  with  his  first  an- 
swer annexed ;  an  attempt  to  deceive  wWunU 
the  pombililypf  success^  But  instances  of 
8M|cll  ill-laith)  .accumulated  as  they  are, 
throug)i  the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  asser- 
tion o|  his  sincerity  a  proof  either  of  histo- 
rical igDorfl^nce,  or  of  a  want  of  moral  deli- 
cacy." (D  .  . 
This  impassioned  passage  has  been  trans- 

ci;^)ed  with  tremulous  nerves^it  bears  about 
it  somethiug,  of  t^e  thunder  and  the  in- 
Mibility  of  Xhf^  Vatican,  and  casts  a  reformr 
ing  historian,. like  myself  into  a  forlorii  state 
jf  it  expQm.I]a.unica^on^ 

Th^e  ^seeiD^  tQ  ji^^  .tp,  have  beei^  much  cu- 
rjpjy^  fni^^eD^^iJ^  co^cerniug  the.  *'  Peti- 


iim  of  Rigbt."  'Even  LMd-rCteeiidoii  deen- 
ed ,  that  ^'jt  did  not  prqudioe  the  crown  f 
why,.  thereloie«  was  ii  delayed  ?  Charles  th^ 
Fiistba^been  blamed  even  by  conlempora* 
ries<a)  noi  hostile  to  him,  for  deferring  the 
grant  of  this^'  PetiUon,"  to  whidi  at  length 
he  acceded,  but  the  grace  of  a  ready  com- 
pliAAce  was.  iest.  Tliose,  however,  who  were 
of  this  opioioD^  deeided,  by  the  open  prDfos** 
sioD  of  the  Commons,  that  they  weie  requir- 
iflg  ao  new  law,  and  that  the  subject  was 
only  claiming  what  he  already  possessed. 
Even  Hume  censures  Charles  the  First  for  his 
evasions  on  this  oocasion ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  philosophical  mind  could  not  pass 
by  such  a  political  crisis  without  taking  the 
most  enlarged  view— for  after  all  which  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  this  new  law,  pro- 
fessing to  be  nothing  but  an  old  one,  was  an 
innovation  involving  the  most  ui^expected 
consequences. 

''  The  King's  assent  to  the  '  Petition  <^ 
Right'  produced  such  a  change  in  the  Go- 
vernment as  was  almost  equivalent  to  arevo' 
lutionJ*  Such  is  the  forcible  precision  by 
which  the  philosophical  historian  conveys  the 
result  of  his  opinions^and  in  four  immortal 
pages  he  has  separated  the  ramifications  of 
the  question  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Brodie,  re- 
peating the  avowed  principle  of  the  Com* 
mens,  insists  against  Hume,  that  the  *'  Peti- 
tion of  Right"  merely  confirmed  sUtules, 
which,  though  occasionally  eluded,  were  suf* 
fieiently  clear  in  favour  of  personal  liberty.  (3) 
But  neither  the  philosopher  Hume  nor  the 
Monarch  himself  were  of  Mr.  Brodie's  opi- 
nion, since  the  one  has  explained,  and  the 
other  was  alarmed  at  the  complicate  difficul* 
ties  of  tho  question. 

Befere  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to 
the ''  Petition  of  Right/'  he  secretly  pro* 
pounded  certain  questions  to  his  Judges  re- 
lative to  arbitrary  commitments.  Their  opi- 
nions being  such  as  to  induce  the  King  to 
conolude  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  left 
sufficiently  free  lor  the  great  purposes  of 
government,  he  then  gave  his  first  assent-^ 
but  as  the  judicial  decisions  had  not  entirely 
removed  his  apprehensions,  his  first  assent  to 
this  novel  slate  document  was  given  in  an 
unusual  form,  .being.explanatory  of  whathe 
conoeived  to  be  its  intent.  Afterwards  be 
conceded  it  as  the  petitioners  (Wished,  in  the 
accustomed  words.  This  discovery  of  Charles 
Uie  First's  secret  conf^ence.with  his  Judges, 
(t)  Hackef^  Life  of  Arehblihop  WlUlane,  iL,  9T. 
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Mf6fe1i6liad  granted  bis* first  asMnt,  Mr. 
Hallam  fbrtiina(«ly  made  in  the  Hargfavecol- 
lection,  but  bis  inference  isttiore  pfarticulaHy 
his  oirn-*^for  be  alleges  the  fact  to  ^ow  hew 
'*  the  sincerity  of  Charles,  in  according  his 
assent  to  the  *  Petition  of  Right,'  may  be  e^^ 
timaied." 

When,  shortly  after,  the  Commons  attacked 
the  sources  of  fhe  royal  revenue,  appealing 
to  this  very  ''  Petition  of  Right"  for  their 
plea,  it  realised  all  (hose  fears  and  doobts 
whidi  had  occasioned  the  King's  former  he- 
silation  and  delay,  Charles  the  First  started 
like  a  man  entrapped.  In  his  closing  address 
toPariiament,  he  returned  to  his  /Srtl  quali- 
fied or  explanatory  assent.  In  publishing 
this  *'  Petition  of  Right,"  if  the  King  retained 
an  atom  of  sincerity,  he  could  not  append  the 
second  unqualified  assent,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  himself  alleged  in  his  speech 
— '*  lest  it  should  be  worse  interpreted  in  the 
country." 

Assuredly,  Charles  the  First  could  never 
for  an  instant  imagine  that  he  was  deceiving 
the  ptibtic  by  withdrawing  his  last,  and  sub- 
stituting his  first  assent;  the  public  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  both  the  assents— and 
they  had  now  before  them  his  speech  from 
the  throne.  WhatOTer  might  have  been  all 
along  his  hesitation  and  his  doubts,  any  de- 
ception now  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  Ualiam 
acknowledges,  ^*  an  attempt  to  deceive  with- 
out ihe  potiibilUtf  o/*  #ttcf09i"*-an  absurdity 
too  great  to  suppose,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Hallam  does  suppose ! 

To  this,  then,  amounts  the  denouncement 
of  Charles  the  First's  *^  absurd  and  audacious 
insincerity ;"  and  to  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion which  I  have  already  noticed,  must  the 
historian  be  damned,  who  like  myself  gives 
this  '*  proof  either  of  historical  ignorance,  or 
of  a  want  of  moral  delicacy."  Had  Mr.  Hal- 
lam and  preceding  writers  compared  Ihe 
apeedi  from  the  throne,  addressed  to  the  na* 
tion,  before  the  King  published  the  ^^  Petition 
of  Right,"  at  least  they  would  have  found  the 
reasons  which  induced  Charles  the  First  to 
withdraw  his  second  assent.  No  deception 
was  or  conld  be  attempted.  Had  the  King 
issued  the  '^  Petition  of  Right"  with  the  se- 
cond assent,  afUr  i^hai  had  occurred j  the 
document  indeed  would  have  been  a  faithless 
one,  and  the  King"would  have  indeed  then 
practised  a  gross  deception ;  but  in  the  sub- 
stitotion  of  his  first  assent,  explanatory  of  the 
imeoiioo  of  the  Petition,  I  see  only  an  evi- 
deooeof  hisflinoerity,aQd  not  of  his  deception. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ReeoDCiliatlen  with  Wmiamt;  8i«ge  of  Roehelle, 
Second  Bxpe^tion  $  AsaaMinatlan  of  nuckingbaDi. 

DuRKfo  this  ardent  political  contest,  and 
the  vacillations  of  Charles  the  First  in  grant- 
ing the  **  Petition  of  Right,"  and  his  alarm 
at  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Commons 
for  one  of  the  constant  sources  of  his  revenue, 
affairs  not  less  urgent  were  agitating  the  Ca- 
binet. 

It  is  evident  that  Buckingham  found  him- 
self inadequate  to  stand  against  the  popular 
odium  which  had  been  successfully  raised 
against  him ;  the  defeat  at  Rh^  had  not  in- 
spired confidence  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  counted  on  securing  most  friends. 

Amid  the  disordered  stale  of  the  nation,  an 
army,  more  formidable  than  ever,  was  imme- 
diately required  for  a  fresh  expedition  to  re- 
lieve the  brave  RocheHers,  who  were  closely 
besieged  by  the  sovereign  of  France,  and 
were  at  their  last  extremities. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, that  instrument  of  state  whom  Bucking- 
ham hated,  and  whom  he  had  utterly  reject- 
ed, was  gladly  embraced.  The  Minister  pos- 
sibly imagined  that  he  might  graft  the  popu- 
larity of  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  his 
own  measures,  and  (hat  the  administration 
was  likely  to  be  materially  assisted  by  his 
secret  communication.  Necessity  can  con- 
vert the  oldest  enmities  into  fresh  friendships ; 
so  quickly  political  aniiputhies  may  turn  to 
political  unions ! 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  put  forth  the 
signsof  a  relenting  sympathy  to  his  former 
masters;  first  by  suggesting  that  clause 
which  had  been  designed  to  neutralise  any 
latent  mischief  in  the  ^^  Petition  of  Right." 
This  had  obtained  him  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Duke ;  and  now  on  the  subject  of  the 
Customs,  which  the  Commons  were  attempt- 
ing to  wrest  from  the  Sovereign,  Williams 
had  concurred  with  the  King's  interpretation, 
maintaining  that  these  duties  were  inviolably 
attached  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  sovereignty,  more  particularly  in  securing 
our  maritime  dominion.  The  subtle  politician 
had  even  ventured  so  far  as  openly  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  the  Common^; 
but  he  found  that  their  natures  were  a  metal 
too  obdurate  for  his  polisher  to  work  on. 

The  King  was  not  insensible  to  the  recon- 
ciling spirit  of  an  able  though  discarded  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi 
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wM  favoured  b^  kisaiirg'  the  Ring's  hand, 
and  ad  milted  to  a  priTate  audience.  Chades 
the  First  wa^ extremely  aniioiM*  to* learn  Wtt- 
liams's  opinion  of  the  means  by  vhich  he 
might  win  the  affeBttoiift  of  his  Gonmans. 
There  was  nothing  the  King:;  li^  his  Manis*- 
ter,  had  so  much  at  heam  aa  to  become  |nh 
pniar ; but  they  wena* both  much  too  yooiig 
for* hackneyed  statesmen;! 


Btruek,  whev  those  nnooiNiueieff  nteor  wete' 
fastperfahing,  suflnsring-as  human  beings  had 
never  suffered  beft>ne. 

The  town  of  La  ftnehelie  held  fifteen  tlwu* 
sand  Huguenots.  Itr  stood  a  sie^^e  of  merer 
than  a  3^ear,  and  the  French:  monaroh  with 
the  royal  army  were  so  outwoaried  with  the- 
impregnability  of  the  towns  and  the  still  lees  ' 
yielding  nature  of  the  inhabitantR,  that  Laais 


In  this  conference  with  the&ing  IheBiehepi    the  Thirteenth  was  displeased  with  Cacdtnal 


recommended    that    temporising    measures 
should  be  tried  on  the.  nnmerous  party  of  the  , 
Puritans ;  he  oonaiilered  thai  it  was  possible 
by  connivaore  and  indulgenee  to  bend  their  ; 
rugged  siuU)ornness — ^'  Not,"  as  heremark^  | 
ably  added,  that  *^  he  would  promise  they 
would  be  trusty  rery  long  to  any  govern-^ 
ment."    The  King*  afpprov«d  of  the  counsel, 
dectarifig  that  he  had  had  some  thoughts  of 
the  same  kind  himsdf. 

By  thi$^  observation  of  Bishop  Williams, 
made  in  16M,  it  would  appear  that  he  con- 
ceired  that  those  who  are  here  designated  as 
Puribins  were  then  intent  on  overthrowing 
the  Crovernment ;  either  ae  State  Puriians, 
tfao"  Monarchy,  or  as  Religinoe  Puritans, 
the  Hierarchy;  but,  as  under  the  present 
Sovereign,  the  one  could' not  fa-H  without  the- 
other,  in  the  party  described  by  Williams, 
we- must  include  both  of  them.  Indeed  in 
modern  history^  it  seems  to  me  alwa}/^  impos- 
sible to  se^iarate  religion  fkom  politics ;  reli- 
gion engenderspolitios,  and  poHtieianseagerly 
adopt  that  most  certain  mode  of  enlisting^  the 
people  on  their  side.  This  last  secret  was 
confessed  by  one  of  our  gn^at  leading  patriots 
of  this  period.  Predominance  in>  the  Go  vern'- 
mentis  a  term. much  dearer  than  any  which 
may  be  put  forth*  by  a>  sect  of  religionists,  or 
a  faction  of  politicians. 

ti  was  now  lune,  and*  the  Deputies  of  La 
Roohelle  with  Smibise,  since  January,  had 
beisn  dftily  urging-  Buckingham  to  redeem  his 
pilghted  honourby  hastening  an  effeetualaid 
to  their  compatriots.  The  Barl  of  Denbigh, 
ih'  afn  oxp  dition  in  MHy,  had*  reached  the' 
Bfole,  but  dedlariftg^  it  impregnable,  after  dry- 
ing some  cannon,  had  ingloriously  retreated 
hofne*.  'Ye\  though  the  Boehellers  had*  wtl>^ 
liessed  this  mortifying  "scene  of  an  English 
iSVet  disgracing  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
Francte,  still  were  those  unbroken-  spiri"fslook«- 
i^  (owardk  the  shores*  of  Britain,  where, 
andid  iNeir  fi^verls'h  dreams,  they  seemed  to 
behold,  as  In  a  vision,  the  singte  stviourof 
their  libertit^s,  and  of  the  independenee  of 
Protestant  Europe*    But  now  the  hour  had 


Bicholieu  for  not  abandoning  the  siege.  But 
that  great  minister  had  now  before  his  eyes, 
the  mighty  vision  of  his  youth,  inspired  with 
the  double  inspiration  of  an  apostolical  mi^ 
nister  sent  forth  to  establish  the  fiaith  of 
Rome,  and  of  a  minister  of  state  to  trample 
on  rebellion.  Imploring  the  King  to  consi-- 
der  the  enterprise  as  necessary  asit  wee  glo^ 
rious,  the  Cardinal  assumed  the  commeiid 
over  the  discontented  army.  The  versatility 
of  his  genius  was  here  shown ;  he  restored- 
its  discipline  with  such  severity,  or  withHOCh* 
impartial  justice,  that  in  his  "  Teilammni 
PolUiifue*'  the  Cardinal  OKults  how  ''  dudng 
thirteen  months  an  army  of  iwenty-fiva 
thousand  men  were  as  obedient  as  if  they  had 
consisted  of  a  religious  order  bearing  arms.'* 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  La  Rochelie  is. 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  mo^ 
dem  history.  It  opens  for  our  contemplattoii' 
the  glorious  but  the  painful  spectacle  of  an- 
immolation  to  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  in^^pired: 
by  a  human  being-who  seemed  at  that  time^ 
and  at  no  of  her,  to^hawebeen  placed  aboveoiv* 
common  humanity. 

The  eiiraordinary  cheraolen  ef  lean  Gui- 
ton,  the*  heroic  mayor  ofi  La.  Rochellh,  vnai 
known  to  Budtin^am.  The  diraimitifsi 
person  of  this  man  concealed  a  heart  impre^^ 
nable  to  fhar,  andai  mind-  superior  to  cala>*- 
inity.  Guiton  had  wished'  to  (leclioe  Itei 
mayoralty;  but  his  fellowH^itiBens,  as  if*  conn- 
scious  of  their  men«  pressed  his  acoeptaneBi 
of  the  ofAcei  R  was  then<  thali  G  uiton ^  boiifc^ 
ing  up  a  poignard  to  the  oommonaAty,,det- 
dared,  ^  Since  you  persist  in  having  me  for 
your  mayor,  Twill  take  the-  painfiiliofioev ov 
oendflion  that  it  be  permitted- to  me  topluag«r 
this  poignard  into*  the  breast  of  Che  fii^mnir 
who  shell  talk  of  a  capitulation  randlconflBBlt 
that  i^  be  used  on  the*  same  terms  eO'  myaeM 
should  I  ever  propose*  the  surrender  ef  thi% 
pUioe.  I  therefore  denmnd  that  thispoih^ 
guard' remain  on  the  table  of  octr  coonoilr* 
chttmber,  ready  to  be  uaedibo  thi^  sole  ptir^- 
pose.*'* 

Thnmgh*  allt  the^  ixyin^hi&mm  afii 
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.4k1^'J0t^Ai  least  ^he  eadnciuic^  of, mam  this 
.immoveable  ^ml  wiineB»4  ibo  degolaiiQo 
«K)iiiid  him.iniall  tha  fiu-we  iif  .deaitu    Xlie 
•Jiriseniblecitizfliisflf  La  IUicheUe.w6re  dpven 
.4o:Uid'«lia];pe8taad  the.mo^tiri^htfQi  extsa- 
mities*     Provi^on  new  baaafme  -the  moBl 
.yraciouB  treasure,  anil  sia&<afi  aecsetly  bid-, 
^den.    At  length  not  ad  aoikiual,  pot  a  rc^le 
mbich.  had  life  m  it,  wasjreia(^uii|g  iQ;.thei 
.towa ;  and  they  »wece  reduced  to  feed  en<what 
Jiad  never  before 'been  food,  on  old  loatk^r 
and  skins,  wbich  ihey!bad»made.eiicoul(*nt  t)y 
soaking  them  in  tallow  vpacciiment  boiled  in 
sugar  was  (hen  -an  eoLfuisiteiand  cog^y  .weal. 
W^en  Guiton  was.4Qla  thai  the  people  "were 
jkefiishing  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  long  er^  famine   wQuld  ^r^y 
«ff  all  the  inhabitants :    '^  ll  .is  sufAoient," 
coldly  replied  the  .gloiious.  or    the    ivsen- 
aible    patriot;    ^'  it   is    sufikieot    should 
fliere  ct^miiin  but  a  single  mao  to  cloae  <the 
gates."    A  female  of  bds  acquaintance  was 
shown  to  him,  whose  life  was  passing  am^y 
Id  itsiast  puff  of  breath;  ^^  Are  jou  surpiiis- 
ed  atthisf '  said  Guiton.;  ^^  it  is  what  must 
very  shorily  happen   to  .us  all,  if  we  .are 
not  aooM  succoured.'*    It  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  observe  the  dying  J)eai  ing. their  4>wn 
cofQnsto  burial-grounds  and  laying  ^bera- 
selves  (town  to  die  in  them;  and  on  the  en- 
tamee  of  the  Frencham^^  one  of  .the  most 
Icightful  Qpeotacles  w^ere  the  vultures  hpver- 
ing  over  the  unbnrieddead.    Onoe  a  tunuilt 
•gatheiftd  to  force  the  Mayor  to  capitulate^ 
-but  at  the  sight  of  the  htiads  of  .twelve  of 
4betr  leliQw-citizens  affixed  to  one  of  the 
gai0S,ihB  vociferous  mob  slupk  aw;ay  iahor- 
lar  and  in   silence.    Once  Guiton,  seemed 
benched   l>y  the  cries  and  tears  of  hel|des3 
*wemi>n  sjid  their  expirii>g  children  : — ^'  We 
can'ttever  surrender  toan  iny)lacable  enemy,'* 
.he  cried.;  *^  there  arejio  tetms  for  us  I  but  if 
jqy  flesh  can  afford  you  a  meal,  you  inay 
shaie  ii  r*     In  the  night- time  some  lialf- 
iauished  i^^ings  were  observed  stealing  out 
of  the  town,  hanging  like  shftdows  on  the 
outer  wails,  to  pluck  the  wild  plants,  ^row- 
log  out  of   the  stones,  or  might  be  ^en 
crawling  to  the  shore  for  the  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  some  bhell-ilsh ;  this  wa»a  melancho- 
ly contrast  lyith  what,  often  occurred  on  those 
aame  wallsin  the  morning ;  there  a.  troo.p  of 
Bttcghara,,  armed  and  shouting,  would  show 
themselves  in  Alport,  laughing  and  singing 
in  chorus,  toxonvince  the  itesiegers  that  the 
Bocbamirs  .y^ye  pupt^^^irftduced  t^  (le^p^r. 
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iftttt'tke  iriilh  ofthB  iii|^il4aieiiBlisdbetn9«ad 
^ibe  illusion  lof  the  morning* 

•GttitoD,  in  4his^€Hi6innii0yit.df  tenvivravan 
Jylnohe  hissuUensilenen,  lexcaftt  itoaaaoae 
his  people  'tiftdt  they  might  defMnd^onithe 
King  d  JSngland  ;  «QinBtimes  iie.showo&.A 
laUer  irom  Chacks  ilhe^ifst/aealdd  witkAhe 
araiBof  Englaad  he:poBitivel!jrAied'OD-9U 
tticfaaers  day  for  th»airrs9al  «df  the 
tat  he  had  tQo<afiaii  nepeated  .the 
tioB-^even  Quiioohimselfvas  wellasBthen, 
began tosu^ieot  the'.psafi4y  of  Bookisgham... 
TbiR  Mayor  of  La  AocheUo,  to  the  last  momwit 
vl^e  aiege,  jnaintained  thesame  nnohanigsB-* 
able  chasaoter— but  /with  .no.iavonrable  im- 
pression of  :lhe  £nglisiiT*-«Dd  he  observed, 
when  Rochelle>at  length  ^vas  given  up  te^^lha 
French  King  on  the  laat  ineffaolual  eocpedi'- 
tion,  after  Buckingham'stdeadi,  ^at  ^*  it  jwas 
better  to  yield  to. a  King  who  knew  how '4o 
take  the /town  of  La  QUochelie,  Hban  to  him 
who  had  not  known  hew >toiBucoovr<it«-'  Xbis 
has  ever  been  the  usual  style  of  foreigners 
whan  they  have  looked  to  .England  for  that 
ind«^paodence  vhioh  they  could  fnotneoaae 
(or  .themselves  ;.it.has  heenitoo  often 'Our  fate, 
to  ha«e  found  that  our  aid  to  foreign  in- 
ti'igaers  has  been  thwasted  by  difflcuUies  at 
home,  or  our  efforts  have  been  retovned  by 
the  ingratitude  of  4he  'foreigners.  Gniton 
concluded  his  course  like  others  of  his  ^lasa ; 
he  gtodly  retined  Co  London,  where  the  hentic 
ttayeir  of  La  <RQchette<appea«stO'fa&ve  luved 
ia'ObsGurity  and  quiet. 

At  London,  the  Deputies  of  La  Rochellehad 
to  tperform  a  task  >oif  4he  most  delicate  na- 
turn;  ibi^  suspeetod  ^hesitcerity of  Biiek«* 
iagham.  itwasnotimpossikde^theythou^, 
that  he  might  make^use  of  theoiv  asa  means 
:to  acton  the  French  Cabinet,  and  it-had 'been 
vomauted  amimg  the  RooheUevs,  4hat  tbe 
•Cardinal  had  said  there  wa3>noihing  sto  fear 
fparo  .the  fleet  of  Eiigl^nd ;  they  .ascribed, .the 
deifies  for <their  (relief  toipuppo^.n^ligenQet, 
thi^  coosideiiad  aha  i parade. of .  the  6ng|[is,h 
fleet,.uuder..the£(ixlof*Denbigh,  to  h^ve^beeia 
a  ffliere  show  and  deoaplion.  rBut  all  th^si^ 
surmises  wete  to  he  a  (close  secret  suppressed 
in  their  own  aching  hearts^ior  the^Deputi^ 

feared  |o  4isplitase.ChacleBrif  ilii^y  complained 
of  the  minister., 
,  On  the  ^rd  of  July,  tbfl|y  .hpw^er  venturr 
ed  to  present  a  petition  tto  the  King* .  Th9 
si>yle  is  paihetic.  '^  Bi,fe«ipartfon  i^e.^,on,t))p 
bosders  of  i^lr  gra^ies^fif  inrBio\a(^taj7  gi^^n;} 
escape  from,  them.;, it, j^s.pintur^il  Yril(»  tfjQ^ 
\fUo  #re  a).4lifiir»eijdjfto  -^Jp^.tJiwUy?^  t>y 
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aighSt  and  oertainly  tkis  is  oar  oondition,  if, 
after  all  which  has  been  done,  it  should  now 
he  succeeded  bf  the  least  delay.  We  w^re 
consoled  by  the  promise  that  the  fleet  would 
sail  in  a  fortnight,  twenty  days  past ;  four- 
teen more  were  added,  and  now  the  second 
month  is  complete.  Good  God,  Sire!  how 
.  long  is  this  time  for  men  who  want  a  mouth- 
.  Iiilof  bread.  We  conjore  your  Majesty  by  the 
tears  and  the  cries  of  thousands  languiskung 
to  die,  and  by  the  interests  of  a  million  of 
,  others,  who  will  be  crushed  under  iheir  ruins 
on  that  day  wluch  shall  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  La  Bochelle.  We  conjure  you,  Sire, 
by  the  glory  of  your  sceptre,  under  whose 
shadow  they  ha?e  placed  themselyes,  not  to 
suffer  this  innocent  blood  to  tarnish,  for  ages 
to  come,  the  ^lendour  of  your  crown."  They 
declared^  with  policy,  not  with  confidence, 
that  they  were  well  persuaded  of  the  zeal  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Council,  to 
hasten  the  promised  aid;  but  when  they  had 
already  witnessed  these  fatal  delays,  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that  his  Majesty  was  ill- 
served,  and  that  some  hidden  hand  had  clan- 
destinely stopped  what  the  zeal  of  others  had 
advanced.  '4t  is  too  usual,"  they  concluded, 
^^  with  the  miserable  to  be  suspicious-^wo 
may  err." 

And  err  they  didl  These  foreigners  seem 
not  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  Charles  the  First  had  himself  to  wrestle 
with.  In  vain  the  King  had  repeatedly  re- 
minded the  Parliament  that  ^^  the  times  were 
for  action,"  and  it  now  appears,  that  even  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  collecting  at  Plymouth, 
could  never  have  been  dispatched,  had  not 
Buckingham  drained  all  his  own  resonrces. 
After  his  death,  it  appeared  that  he  had  fur- 
nished unlimited  sums  to  the  King,  without 
keeping  any  accounts  whatever,  and  we  are 
told  his  family  could  never  establish  their 
claims.  Profuse  of  his  fortunes  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  adopted,  he  had  resolved,  by  a 
nobler  profusion  of  life  itself,  to  perish  or 
conquer  on  that  impregnable  mole,  which  the 
^eai  genius  of  Richelieu  had  thrown  out  for 
abovea  mile  in  the  ocean.  This  solemn  de- 
termination in  Buckingham,  I  have  observed 
in  more  than  one  quarter.  He  swore  to  Sou- 
bise  and  the  Deputies,  on  departing  from 
Plymouth,  that  he  would  die  in  combat,  or 
enter  La  Rochelie.  (1)  (n  the  manuscript  of 
GeH»ier^  his  confidential  agent,  architect  and 
engineer,   Gerbier,    after   describing  some 

• 

(f)  Meroare  Francois. 


tremendous  machines,  projected  te  Uowiaig 
up  the  dyke,  modelled  by  woifcs  which  te 
Prince  ci  Parma  had  eniptoyed  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  tells  us  that  by  command  of  the 
Duke  he  wrote  to  the  RocheUers,  and  had 
himsell  paid  the  secret  messenger  a  hundred 
jacobuses.  The  note  ran,  <^  Hold  out  but 
three' weeks,  and,  God  willing,  I  will  he  with 
youy  either  to  overcome  or  to  die  there.'' 
The  Dnke,  a  little  before  his  departure  from 
York-house,  being  akine  with  Geibier  in  his 
garden,  giving  his  last  commands  for  Ger- 
bier's  joum^  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one 
of  his  gentlemen  communicated  to  him  a  pro- 
phecy of  Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  the  Cassandra 
o(  those  days,  '^  that  the  Duke  should  end 
his  life  that  month,"— Buckingham  observed 
that  he  had  also  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
siderable personage  to  substitute  another  in 
his  place ;  but  no  art  of  man  should  prevent 
him.  '<  Gerbier,  if  God  please,  I  will  go,  and 
be  the  first  man  who  shall  set  his  foot  on  the 
dyke  before  Rochelie,  to  die,  or  do  the  work, 
wherry  the  world  shall  see  the  reality  of  our 
intentions  for  the  relief  of  that  place."  He 
had  before,  in  his  closet,  declared  himself  lo 
the  same  purpose. 

Of  Buckingham's  magnanimity  in  this  de- 
sperate enterprise  there  can  be  no  question, 
nor  of  the  motive.  Yet  in  his  day  his  since- 
rity was  strongly  suspected,  and  until  he  had 
left  his  corpse  on  the  mole  of  La  Rochelie, 
never  would  his  faith  or  his  honour  have 
been  credited.  He  will,  however,  be  found 
to  deserve  even  a  higher  eulogy,  when  it  is 
known  how  incessantly  he  resisted  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age,  demonstrated  in  reiterated 
omens  and  prodigies  and  prophecies  of  his 
fate.  On  this  occasion  they  even  raised  the 
apparition  of  his  father,  who,  however, 
thought  it  best  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  son,  appearing  by  the  circuitous  means 
of  an  old  steward  ;  yet  the  ghost,  lo  prove 
himself  genuine,  we  are  told,  communicated 
some  secret  intelligence  to  tho  steward,  which 
staggered  Buckingham,  who  declared  that 
^Mtwas  imknown  to  any  but  himself,  and 
could  only  have  been  revealed  by  God  or  the 
Devil."  All  these  omens,  such  as  his  picUwe 
falling  out  of  its  frame,  and  even  the  secret 
whispered  from  the  ghost,  might  be  not  so 
difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  consider 
that  the  old  Countess,  his  mother,  who  was 
in  tears  all  day  since  the  Duke  had  taken  his 
final  resolution,  was  practising  her  own 
superstitious  fancies,  to  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  her  son.  -  Uany  a  warning  too  of 
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^iMnnatim  litd  Ike  Dokerecotv^d;  but  so 
vlterly  recldesft  was  he  of  his  person,  that 
•OBoe  on  a  joarn^  he  left  his  oomfiany  and 
.fode  forwards  lo  join  a  stranger,  who  was 
said  to  have  had  a  sinister  design,  and,  oon- 
•  Tersing  with  him,  so  delighted  the  man,  that 
he  declared  the  Doke  was  quite  a  different 
person  to  what  he  had  been  made  to  believe 
hire.  When  the  remiHistranoe  of  the  Com- 
BODS  was  distributed  among  the  nation,  he 
had  been  frequently  advised  to  wear  a  quilted 
ocMtt  of  mail,  or  other  seoret  armour ;  but  he 
eoDtemptuously  replied,  '^ There  are  no  Ro- 
man spirits  left." 

A  few  days  before  the  Duke  set  off  on  his 
hsi  expedition,  he  gave  a  farewell  mask  and 
sapper,  at  York-house,  to  their  Majesties.  In 
the  mask  the  Duke  appeared  followed  by  Envy 
with  many  open-mouthed  dogs ;  these  repre- 
sented the  barkings  of  the  people ;  they  were 
followed  by  Fame  and  Truth.  The  courtly 
allegory  expressed  the  King's  sentiment  and 
(he  Favourite's  sanguine  hope. 

The  drcnmstances  of  Budcingham's  assas- 
sination have  varied  'in  the  detail,  as  they 
were  reported  by  different  persons.  The  blow 
was  instantaneous — the  effect  immediate-^ 
terror  and  confusion  darted  among  all  who 
saw,  and  spread  to  all  who  heard.  None  at 
first  really  knew  how  the  affair  had  hap- 
pened, or  who  could  he  the  assassin.  Even 
the  papers  discovered  in  Felton's  hat.  Lord 
Ctarendon  supposed  consisted  of  a  few  hues 
irom  *^  the  Renionstrance."  Lord  Carleton's 
letter  to  the  Queen,  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given,  (1)  and  who  was  himself  present  and 
saved  Felton  from  the  vengeance  of  the  mili- 
tary, is  imperfect ;  so  careless  are  hurried 
transcriptions  in  a  moment  of  agitation. 
Since  theo,  1  have  seen  in  a  collection  of 
aotographs  the  identical  paper,  which  differs 
from  all  these  accounts.  It  may  surprise  the 
-  carious  reader  to  be  informed  that  Felton's 
paper  appears  in  the  Mercure  Francois,  lite- 
nUy  translated;  so  that  the  Frendi  actually 
pessessed  the  document  in  162^  which  ndrer 
entered  into  our  history  till  1825,  when  Dr. 
Lingard  first  printed  it  from  the  original.  I 
aotiee  this  cirenmstance  as  one  evidence  of 
the  aulhentieity  of  the  secret  history,  oft^n 
preserved  in  the  Mercure;  sometintes  (be 
production  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Car- 
dinal RicheKeu.  (2) 

The  deputies  of  La  Rochdle  had  been 

(t)  Cariosfties  of  Utnrature,  vol.  ill. 
(i)  Mereaara  ftsn^ois,  xlv.,  aao;  Dr.  Llagard,  ix., 
M*  lath^iaaoahthetwe^aragEaplia.aie  trana- 
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warmly  engaged  with  the  Duke  in  conver- 
sation ;  still  fearfully  suspicions  that  he  de- 
signed to  delay  the  expedition,  Buckingham 
showed  them  fresh  letters,  which  noticed 
that  the  Rochellers  had  within  a  few  days 
received  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  that  fifty 
head  of  cattle  had  entered  La  Rochelle.  They 
exclaimed  against  the  intelligence  as  only  an 
artifice  of  the  Cardinal's  to  retard  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet.  They  dedared  that  oxen 
most  have  wings  to  fly  before  they  could 
enter  that  fated  town.  Soubise  joined  them, 
protesting  against  the  Duke's  trusting  to 
such  perfidious  intelligence.  The  noisy  vi- 
vacity which  the  French  usually  assume 
when  they  would  carry  their  pointy  accom- 
panied by  strong  gesticulations,  induced  the 
bystanders  to  imagine  that  they  were  speak- 
ing to  the  Duke  with  great  animosity.  Ruck- 
ingham  assured  them  that  not  a  day  should 
be  lost ;  he  was  hastening  to  take  his  last 
leave  of  the  Ring,  who  was  four  miles  from 
Plymouth.  Turning  from  them,  on  leaving 
the  apartment,  he  stopped  in  the  passage 
where  Sir  Thomas  Frier  waited  to  show  him 
a  plan ;  Buckingham  was  considering  it  with 
deep  attention,  when  an  unseen  hand,  reach" 
ingover  the  shoulder  of  this  officer,  who  was 
a  short  man,  struck  a  knife  into  the  left 
breast  of  Buckingham ;— it  pierced  the  lungs, 
and  was  left  plunged  into  his  heart.  ''  Vil- 
lain 1"  was  the  single -interjection  uttered. 
Yet  Buckingham  had  then  the  fortitude  to 
draw  the  murderous  instrument  from  his  own 
heart  ;^he  would  have  advanced,  as  if  he 
meant  to  reach  the  assassin,  but,  staggering, 
he  fell,  and  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  his 
attendant.  The  Duchess  and  her  sister  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  horror---there  lay  their  loved 
and  ill-fated  lord,  bathed  in  his  bh>od.  Jkll 
the  predictions,  all  their  long  daily  fears,  were 
at  length  realised  by  a  single  blow  from  an 
unknown  hand,  at  a  spot  and  at  a  momeat 
when  it  could  have  been  least  dreaded*  The 
assassin  might  have  escaped  detection  had 'he 
chosen  it. 

Thus  resolutely  engaged  in  the^ause  wfaiah 
the  people  had  so  much  at  heart,  thebloed 
with  which  Buckinghan^^  would' have  seeled^it 
was  shed  by  one  of  the  people  thnmsetveft,  the 
enterprise  designed  to  retrieve  thenatienftl 
honour,  so  long  tarnished,  was  perhaps  feMy 
prevented,  and  the:  Prdtestant^oaiise  aufKaied 
by  the  hand  of  one  who*  imagined' himself  tio 

posed.  If  I  am  liot  mistaken,  ftie  oT^gitaaf  co'tf^ls^ 
of  two  papers  Joined  together,  which  wooldaceoont 
forthetranspqaltia»«i  «.'.  -  ;* 


he^  and  was,  blest  ^  learlj  tba  .whole  nalion  ^  ii^UoQtd 

as  a  patriot.  Suob  are  the  iialse  appearances 
jgH  things  )A  i\m  exaggerations  .of  pqpuiar  de- 
lusion. 

The  hand  which  struck  Buckingham  was 
not,  indeed,  guided  ]\y  ^'  a  Roman  ^irit," 
though  FeUon  mifiiook  himself  to  JteonQ,. And 
the  whole  nation  imagined  him  such.    In 
Tehon  we  see  a  man  acting  from  niiied  and 
confused  motives.    Of  melancholy  .and  soli- 
tary habits,  and  one  of  the  many  officers  who 
liad  brooded  over  disappointments  both  in 
jpromoiion  and  arrears  of  pay,  be  fell  a  degree 
of  personal  .animosity  towards  Buckingliam. 
With  great  integrity  of  truth  and  honour,  he 
was  deservedly  known   by  the  nickname  of 
''.Honest  Jack."    The  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Limes  had  det^ply  possessed  his  mind ; 
and  when  ''  the  Remonstrance  "  appeared, it 
acted   on  bis  imagination,  as  piobably  on 
jnauy  others—and  he  believed  that  the  Duke 
was    *'"  one   of    the  foulest  monsters  upon 
earth." 

*^  When  I  struck,  I  felt  the  force  of  forty 
jnen  in  me !"  eiclaimed  the  melancholy 
Jiypochondriac.  Thus,  with  a  personal  dis- 
like to  Buckingham,  having  conscientiously 
tendered  four  propositions  to  some  divines, 
iwhose  nugatory  solutions  were  noinipedi- 
jnent  lo  what,  in  his  mind,  he  was  covertly 
driving  al—Felton -wandered about,  watching 
his  opporiuuiiy^  till  he  strxick  ithe  meditated 
.blow. 

The  political,  martyr  was  entirely  lost  in 
the  cou trite  penitent ;  and  even  Mrs.  Macauly 
;wouid  not  coa4ilescend  to  rank  him  among  her 
zepublicaii  patriots,  bocause  the  Duke  had  not 
.been  assassinated    on   the  ji^ht  principle. 
Fellon,  in  his  own  day,  was  jconsidered  as  a 
J»eing  almost  beyond  humanity.    .But  while 
4be  name  of  Felton  was  eohoing  through  Ihe 
•kingdom,  our  modern  Brutus  was  eihibiiing 
A  piteous  i^)ectacle  of  remorse— 'SO  different 
often  is  the  seal  person  himself  from  the  ideal 
.personage  of  the  public  1    The  assassination 
had  been  a  theoretical  one— depending  on  the 
:£our  propositions  Felton  had  submitted  to  his 
in^pt  casuists.    When  the  King's  Attorney, 
ids  the  Attorney-General  was  then  called,  fur- 
jiisbed  the  unhi^y  criminal  with  an  unex- 
jpected  argumant,  tFeltou  acknowledged  that 
ibe  had  been  in  error,  and  his  conscientious 
jpinit  sank  into  despair.    A  long  iiigonising 
fioene   of   contrition   succeeded.    Naturally 
brave,  this  ''  s lout  soldier  "  was  seen  always 
shedding  tears.  In  the  open  court  he  stretched 
out  his  arm,  offering  it  to  be>ficst  cut.off— rhe 
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n«ck  labile  he  livad^-and  pra^f^  to  be  allow- 
ad  to  aflkpaidon  on  his  knees  to  the  wfaale 
eatabliahnMnt  of  Buckingbam,  Irom  the  Ita- 
chass  to  the  acutlion. 

Yet  the  name  of  iofan  Feltoo  may  fill  a  dale 
in  the  annals  of  oor  constitutional  frotdom. 
ii  is  a  bright  passage  in  the  biatory  of  iWs 
4uihap|]Qr  man^tbat,  when  broken  down  urspi- 
ritsaad  oienaced  with  torture^  be  fim^aa- 
aeried  the  rights  of  a  BriUm.    When  Lofi) 
Bonet  told  Felton  that  it  was  the  King's  plea- 
Bore  that  the  should  be  put  to  the  vsick  le  make 
him  confess  his  accomplices,  Felton  answer- 
ed, ^^  My  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  just  and  graoioiis 
(Prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortused 
against  law.    1  do  aftirm  upon  my  aatvation, 
that  my  purpose  was  not  known  to  any  roan 
.living;  :but  if  it  be  his  Majesty's pleasore,  I 
.am  ready  to  suffer   whatever   bi.^  Majesty 
will-have  inflicted  upon  me;  yet  this  I  must 
tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  1  be  put  upon 
the  rack*  I  will  accuse  you,  my  Lord  Dorset, 
and  none  but  yourself.'*  (t)    This  firm  and 
sensible  speech  silenced  the  court.    Axoiin- 
cil  was  held,  Ibe  Judges  were  consulted,  and 
delivered  an  unexpected  deoision,  that**^  Fel- 
ton ought  not  to  be  torturi^d  by  the  rack,  for 
no  such  punishment  is  .known  or  allowed  by 
OUT  law."    ThuS'the  Jiidgescondemned  what 
the  Government  had  long  practisefl.    Black- 
stone  yiekls  a  fraternal  eulngium  to  the  Jne- 
nour  of  the  Judges ;  but  Uuniie  more  acutely 
diaoovers  the  cause  of  thissiMlden  tenderness ; 
^'  .somoch  more  exact  reasoners,  with  regard 
to  law,  :had  they  become  from  the 
§eruple$of  Uu  Mtnaeof  Cawimam 
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h*  may  justly  eoEcite  the  surprise  of  the  aa- 
prejudioed,  that  the  dissipated,  the  pnidigal, 
and  the  impetuous  Buokingham  should  have 
possessed  suOh<a  strong  hold  of  the  afff clions 
of  the  grave,  the  temperate,  and  econoRttoal 
Gbarlee,  and  finally  should  have  obtained  itbe 
young  monaich's  eniire  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministration. No  royal  favourite  ever  so 
suddenly  reached  to  such  an  ascendancy  in 
power^  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  likely 
to  have  retained  the  eniied  .position  as  long 
as  his  master  could  have  maintained  him 
there,  however  little  the  minister  might  have 

(4)  •BavleUmtHSS.  TMO,  J.  Hadelo-Sir  Ifal.'Slute- 
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bftyi  capacitated  from  liis  inexperi  nee  and 
his  sanguine  temper  to  hav^e  beoooie  a  great 
stat?sman. 

The  portrait,  of  Buckingham  is  ueirally 
viewed  in  the  oaiicature  of  a  royal  minion, 
cfoe  of  those  praffigate  men,  who,  reckte^s  of 
afi' means, concentrate  their  pasmons intoone 
ignoble  selfishness,  a  political  monster,  whom 
apdrty  wnuM  send  out  intO'  the  wilderness 
wifh  ail  the  ctxrses  of  the  people  on  his  de^'ot^- 
edhead. 

Ft  certainly  was  not  his  least  orime,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  that  Buckingham  had  been  the 
parmaiiHnt  fkvourite  of  two  monarohs,  who 
had  sp<dled  their  child  of  fbrtune.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  crime  was^  as  Sir  Henry  Wtitton 
expresses  it,  that  ^^^his  enterpnses  succeeded 
nee  according  to  the  impossible  expeotation  of 
tlhe  people.'* 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham^,  by  flume, 
seems  to  me  a  character  dove-toiled  into  a 
system  adjusted  to  the  historian's  plan  of 
listening  the  errors  of  Chailes  the  First,  by 
dividing  them  among  othetSv  Hume  hits  oft' 
at  a  single  .stroke  a  true  featttre,  that  of^^  his 
Bnglish  familiarity  and  his  French  viynoity." 
Afbature<,  however,  is  but  the  pant  of  a  lihe^ 
Dflss ;  and  even  a  characteristic  trait  may 
conceal  the  more  favourable  but  the  lessoh^ 
vious  parts  of  no  ordinary  man.  JkU  the  £»• 
cmation  of  Buckingham's  character  is  Ibstim 
the  general  shade  cast  over  it  by  the  niggai^^ 
ly  eommendation  that  ^he  possessed  some 
aeeomplishments  of  a  courtier."  Some  in- 
deed, but  not  all,  for  dissimnlation  and  hypo* 
crisy  were  arts  in  which  this  courtier  was 
ODskilled.  His  sweet  and  att motive  mannec, 
90>fevoured  by  the  (traces,  has  been  described 
i^  Sir  Henry  Woiton,  who  knew,  him  well; 
md  though  he  had  a  British  roughness  ar 
commmd,  which  the  haughty  Oliiwezexpe'- 
neneed,  another  contemporary  observes  on 
than  occasion,  that  *^if  he  taunted  or  derided 
tteir  s'Bttlihess^  it  must  have  beeot  on  pn»^ 
^Kati^n  ;  or  at  least  what  he  considered  as 
soch,  for  he  was  as.  well  studied  in  blandish** 
nents  as  any  couDtier  in;  Europe." 

Clarendon,  another  living  witness,  when 
in  the  prime  of  llfev  ^^  3^1  uniouched.  by 
party  anger,  huving  no  cause  to.ad^ocate,and 
a»  quarrel  with  truth,  detected  a  mfirefop- 
cilfo^  feature  in  the  mind  of  Buckingham;  for 
le  tells  us;  ^*  thai  he  was  the  most  rarely 
accomplished  the  Court  hadiever  beheld,  w4iile 
^Mne  that  fmmd'inoonvenienoe'  in^  his  near- 
iiB»,  inieBditig;  by seme*alftv)flt, todieeeuii^ 
^fnom  him^  pereeived  k&  kad'muukfdhmiUr 


the-  fffniUmest  a  ttrriMe  cowragr  as  CDuitt> 
saiiily  paotect  alt  his  sweetness.'" 

if  Buehingham'^ere  indebted  for  his  firjirtr, 
advancement  to  the  beauty  and.  graces.ofhiffi 
pereonv  and*  to  those  lighten  aocomplisk- 
ments  which  adoim  the  circle  of  ai  palace  \k%i, 
these  were  adventitious  oiroumstances,  whioh/ 
conM  never  hare* obtained  an  undimininhed/ 
infi\tenoe  o^r  the  mind  of  CHariesi  Thet 
Duke  must)  have* had  qualities  of  abetter  na*> 
turc,  tt»  have  secuned  the  constancy  ofi 
Chorles*s.pef«onal  attachment.  The  inespa)-' 
piemre  of  his  age,  when>  the  Mng.  ascendodl 
the  throne,  in  some  vespeet  will  account  for 
the  fascination ;  but  the  myal  affection:  wia» 
never  more  fervent  than  w^hen  Buckingham < 
was  involved  in  defeat?  and  diagraeev  and' 
hunted''dowii<a»«  statse- victim. 

nd:  Buckingham  been*  that  craatuvs'  ot 
effeminacy  whioh.party  hasrepissentpd'hun, 
or  **  an  enemy  to  his  oountryV  as  their  de^ 
daration  denounced  hini%  eouid^  he  have 
cherished  that  nobler  apiiit-,  whiish  twice 
staked  his  life  for  the  glory  of  hifrsov^reign^ 
and'  to-  wini  the  love  of  tbe<  people  ?  The 
Memoir*  of  Gerbter,  with*  some  unpublishedt 
letters  of  his  Dnehess,  which  I  have  pea«i,  au^ 
thentioa4ethiB«magiianimiiy;  The  DUke^  iib 
conQdentiai  iiitenviev^  with  Gerhier;  repeat;- 
ediy  declared,  his  solemn  reseiution;  in  his 
iast<  eip<>ditton,  iff  be  '*  the  first  man  who^ 
should  set  his  foot  upnn  the  dyke  bf^fbne  Rto<- 
chell(»,  thnre  to  die,  ordothe  worte^."  kithaH 
devotion  of  patricttismi  them  was  more  he*- 
roism  than  we  now  can  easily  imagine ;  fan 
Buckingham,  before  his  departure,  as  we 
have  seen^r  had  to  resist  the*  stmnge*  sopeiH* 
stitionsof  the  tknes>  in  pnopheeies,  prognaif* 
tics,  and  certain  domestic  omensv  whidt 
rapidly  followed  one  another.  These^  had 
raised  the  terrors  and  the  intreaties  eC  the 
bigoted  Countess,  his  mother,  whose  coonaeis 
had  often  governed'  him,  and  the  bitter  DaiB* 
lery  and^  remenstranoeB  of  the  lluehess,^  his 
wife,  whoiri  hep  letters  lidioules  the  folljr  of 
courting  (he  peoples  afsauring  him  that,  do 
whatever  he  wouldv  new^r  cooldihe'become 
popular.  The  tide  of>  puhlio* opinion  hadi  sit 
so  strongly  against  the  Duke,  impail^'d'  hyt 
the- odium  which' the*Oppof44lon- had  stuck  ui 
his  mmie^  and  his  own  ludrtessfdrlnQef  thfll 
the  Duchess  deemed  ^  »  hopeless  ibUf  ttt 
struggle  any  more; 

Bui  the  spirit  of  this  firrounte  of  two 
moiiarchs  had  never  been  diasolvi^d  in  that 
corporeal  i^yptnonsness  which*  his  h^its 
mdulged.    We  eonceive-  hifli<  an  AnHnmn 
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wh^n  he  would  bare  been  an  Akibiaded^  t  ifiay  pefhaps  gMii  a  f^w  crbwns,  bat  the  r^- 


rasUess  tot  glory^  amid  splencMur  and  power, 
possiie8sed  by  few  in  the  whole  hidtory  of 
eintl9ed  ages. 

Buokingbam  had  lofty  aspinttioiis ;  a  spirit 
which  was  iiMed  lo  lead  others  by  its  own 
imineibitity ;  a  mind  of  qvick  conceptions, 
which  an  early  practice  in  the  world  had 
sharpened,  bat  this  practice  was  unaccom* 
panied  by  that  rare  jadgment  which  is  iHily 
tutored  k^the sereriii^  of  time,  and  exer^ 
cised  by  patient  thought.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  ha^e  encountered  but  few  obstacles 
in  his  rapid  advancements,  and  his  hardy  self- 
will  disdained  to  imagine  any.  The  genius  of 
the  man  was  daring  and  magtiiflceni,  and  his 
elocution  was  gracefol  as  his  manners ;  but 
these  were  natural  talents — he  possessed  no 
aoqoired  ones.  ^^  Had  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ,"obserfed  Lord  Clarendon,  ^*  been  bless- 
ed with  a  faithful  fnend,  the  Duke  would 
have  committed  as  few  faults,  and  done  as 
transcendent  worthy  actions,  as  any  man  in 
that  age  in  Burope." 

But  Buckingham,  with  all  his  heedless 
impetuosity,  was  by  no  means  insenSible  to 
his  deficiencies,  particularly  on  the  object  of 
his  neglected  studies,  and  the  profounder 
seience  of  politics.  When  Lord  Bacon  pre- 
sented the  Duke  with  his  Norum  Organum 
in  Latin,  Buckingham  returned  his  acknow- 
ledgments, lamenting  his  unskilfulnessin  the 
language,  with  a  graceful  elegance  and  viva- 
city of  ideas,  which  convey  a  high  notion  of 
his  fine  talents.  This  consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiencies  is  an  interesting  trait  in  his 
character.  He  was  so  ardent  to  possess  that 
knowledge  which  he  could  not  acquire  by 
study,  and  that  wisdom  which  his  love  of 
pleasure  and  his  irregularities  too  fre- 
quently forbade,  that  he  consulted  every 
man  of  eminent  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department.  He  was  importunate  with  the 
illostrious  Bacon  till  that  great  man  furnish- 
ed him  with  oounsels  to  direct  him  in  bis 
piace  of  the  Ring's  Favourite.  That  volume 
of  a  letter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  cu- 
rious and  philosophic  will  look  over  the  ob- 
servations of  themasternnind,  who  tells  us 
that  ^^  his  life  hitherto  had  rather  been  con- 
templative than  active ;  I  have  rather  studied 
books  than  men ;  1  can  but  guess,  at  the 
most,  at  those  things  in  which  you  desire  to 
be  advised."  We  have,  however,  his  prac* 
tical  adrice,  and  the  first  he  gives  is,  **  not 
to  trust  only  to  his  servants,  who  may  mis 


lead  yott)  or  misiiifonn  you,  by  which  they  1  genecoos  qualities.    Too  devoted  a  friend. 


proach  will  lie  uj»on  yourself,"  Thus  even 
the  sage  predicts  his  own  fate,  without  sus- 
pecting the  prophecy  1  The  arrangement  of 
his  dispatches— the  choice  of  the  bishops  and 
the  judges,  even  of  the  serjeant-at-law— the 
privy  counsellors  the  conduct  of  foreign  ne- 
gotiations in  the  choice  of  ambassadors—the 
management  of  our  marine,  and  our  armies, 
and  our  trade— of  our  young  colonies— of  the 
King*s  household,  and  ^^  the  lords  and  chi- 
valry of  the  court"-  the  planting  of  orchards, 
hop-yards,  and  woods,  draining  of  lands, 
and  the  making  of  navigable  rivers,  these  are 
the  comprehensive  and  curious  subjects  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  philosopher's  epistle. 
Whether  Buckingham  ever  read  the  letter 
twice  may  be  doubtful ;  we  trace  none 
of  its  designs  attempted  in  the  short  and 
hurrying  course  he  ran.  In  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  Lord-Keeper  WiUianis,  Buck- 
ingham had  sought  for  that  aid  which 
his  warm  patronage  had,  he  considered, 
ensured  to  him;  and  admirable  advice, 
and  prompt  expedients,  he  cfien  received, 
mingled,  however,  with  the  adulations  of  a 
courtier.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
great,  however  honest  their  desire,  to  find, 
when  they  would  be  led  by  others,  that  such 
a  servant  may  become  the  rival  of  his  mas- 
ter. To  direct  his  taste  in  architecture  and 
pictures,  Buckingham  selected  a  remarkable 
man.  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  pupil  of  Ru- 
bens, and  who  was  at  once  a  secret  agent  of 
Government,  and  the  inventor  of  his  patron's 
magnificent  masques  and  banquets,  which 
reached  to  such  a  perfection  of  art  as  to  have 
extorted  the  wonder  of  all  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. Buckingham  was  a  votary  of  the  fine 
arts,  for  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
critical  and  refined  WoUon,at  Venice,  pio- 
curing  pictures  for  the  Duke,  and,  among 
others,  sending  over  *'  a  work  of  Titian's, 
wherein  the  child  in  the  Virgin's  lap  playing 
with  a  bird  is  so  round,  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  call  it  a  piece  of  sculpture  or 
picture,  and  so  lively  that  a  man  would  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  nature  or  art  hath 
made  it."  Nor  was  Buckingham,  in  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  tastes,  inattentive  to  litera- 
ture, for  it  was  he  who  purchased  from  the 
heirsofErpinusa  collection  of  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, which  the  University  of  Cambridge 
possesses  as  his  gift.* 

The  very  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buck- 
ingham seem  often  to  have  started  from  more 
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tnd  too  usdisguis^d  ap  enem/,  carding  his 
loves  and  his  hatreds  od  his  open  forehead; 
too  careless  o(  calumiiyy  and  too  fearless  of 
danger;  he  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  sensa- 
tion, acting  from  inipulse ;  scorning^  indeed, 
prudential  views,  hul  capable,  at  all  lioies,  of 
embcaciug  grand  and  original  ones.  He 
cannot  be  fairly  accused  of  having  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  honour  of  his  country,  or  of 
being  an  enemy  to  the  people.  Popularity, 
indeed,  was  his  passion.  He  seriously  en- 
gaged himself  in  the  best  designs,  but,  vola- 
tile in  the  midst,  his  greatest  error  sprang 
from  a  sanguine  spirit ;  a  circumstance  finely 
touched  on  by  Sir  Henry  Wotlon.  **  He  was 
ever  greedy  of  honour,  and  hot  upon  the  pub- 
lic ends,  but  too  confident  in  the  prosperity 
of  beginnings.'* 

With  the  defects  of  this  man's  character 
the  reader  is  acquainted.  His  temerity  was 
flushed  by  insolence,  and  his  ambition  panted 
impatient  of  emulation ;  he  would  have  had 
every  man  his  friend,  and  every  friend  too 
sensible  that  his  enmity  was  terrible.  In  the 
sunshine  or  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  men 
were  to  flourish  or  to  fade.  Loaded  with  that 
plurality  of  offices  which  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  public,  on  one  occasion,  as  we 
have  shown,  he  had  generously,  or  perhaps 
from  policy,  offered  to  lay  them  down.  But 
so  unfortunate  had  the  expeditions  to  Cadiz 
and  La  Rochclle  proved  in  the  hands  of 
others,  that  Buckingham  seemed  urged  ra- 
ther by  necessity  than  choice  to  retain  his 
offices  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Ck)mman- 
der  in-Chief,  with  a  resolution  to  carry  on  his 
great  objects  by  his  own  decisive  exertions, 
and  even  to  perish  rather  than  to  fail.  But 
to  others  it  seemed  also  that  he  would  have 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  the  three  kingdoms 
on  his  kindred  and  his  friends,  dispensing 
his  favours,  regardless  of  their  value,  and, 
which  was  more  mischievous  to  himself,  of 
themerits  of  the  claimants--''  delighting  too 
much  in  the  press  and  affluence  of  depen- 
dants and  suitors,  who  are  always  burrs  and 
sometimes  the  briars  of  favourites."  Thus, 
bis  that  long -experienced  politician.  Sir 
Henry  Wotlon,  observed,  on  the  crowd  who 
vailed  at  the  levees  of  this  Duke,  and  had 
obtained  from  the  people  the  odious  distioc* 
tion  of  the  "  Dukelings." 

But  the  misery  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Fa« 
▼Ourites  is  a  portion  of  their  fate  which  has 
not  always  been  noticed  by  their  biographers. 
Buckingham^  Sf)  sensitive  to  the  jealousy  of 
power,  tasted  all  its  bitterness..   During  bis 


ahfifHKO.  fen»  EnffisnAi  thait:-w]fy  oourUw, 
bis  bumble,  friend^  the  .Lord^Keeper  Wil^ 
Hams,  bad  Geitainly  supplanted  him  i»  the 
favour  of  his  Royal  Master;  bewaatomiag 
towards  the  Barl  o<  Bristol,- and  balanoiDg'be- 
tweenUia  old  favourite,  who  bad  ceased  tote 
one,  and  bim^wh^wae  about  to  beoNiae  oiMk 
The  roigbty  .shadow  of  a  greater  slatesBwa 
bad  crossed  Buckia^an  iO'  his  path* 

A  piece  ef  secret  history  has  come  down  to 
lis,  which  exhibils  the  joyous  and-  volatile 
Buckingham  in  o  situation  which  we  eould 
hardly  have  suspected  in  the  life  of  tbis  Fa«- 
vourite«  When  abroad,  bis  confidential  se» 
crotary,  Dr4  Mason,  slept  in  the  same  cfaam*- 
ber  wiih  the  Duke*  To  his  amazement,  he 
then  observed  that  at  night  the  Duke  would 
give  way  to  those  suppressed  passions  which 
his  unaHered  oountenaneo  had  concealed  by 
day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and 
eyes,  Buckingham  would  break  out  into  the 
most  ^uenilous  and  impassioned  language* 
declaring  that  ^^  Never  had  dispatches  to  di- 
vers princes,  nor  the  great  business  of  a 
fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a  siege,  'of  a  taeaty  of 
war  and  peace,  both  on  foot  together,  and  all 
of  them  in  his  head  at  a  time,  so  much  broke 
his  repose,  as  the  idea  that  some  at  home 
under  his  Majesty,  some  of  whom  he  had  so 
well  deserved,  were  now  content  to  forget 
him.'*  So  short*lived  is  the  gratitude  ob- 
served to  an  absent  favourite^  The  oppor- 
tune death  of  the  old  King  saved  Buck- 
ingham from  the  disgrace  he  had  anticipated. 

To  Charles,  and  to  the  patriotic  party, 
Buckingham  appeared  in  very  opposite  cha- 
racters. 

To  envy,  to  the  common  passion  of  vulgar 
envy,  Charles  traced  their  personal  rancour 
to  the  friend  of  his  heart.  On  the  expedition 
to  Rochelle,  the  King,  accompanying  the  Duke 
to  inspect  the  ships  at  Deptford^  observed, 
^^  George,  there  are  some  that  wish  both 
these  and  ihou  might  perish  together;  but 
care  not  for  them,  we  will  both  perish  toge- 
ther if  thou  doest."  Unquestionably,  suok 
was  the  unchangeable  determination  of 
Charles;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  was 
often  near  both  the  King  and  the  Favourite^ 
and  often  wisely  opposed  the  minister  with* 
out  off'ending  the  master,  has  tmly  touched 
on  the  King's  aifeclion--''  Certainly,"  Sir 
Robert  concluded—'*'  the  King  will  never 
yield  to  the  Duke's  fall ;"  and  then  he  finely 
characterises  the  youthful  monarch,  ^*  being 
a  young  man  resohUe,  magnanimous,  and 
tenderly  and  firmly  affectionate  where  bo 
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taiies;"  (1)  So*  uncfaaiifMbfe  nvABeri- 
Ghades^'fi  affection  for  BuckiBghamv  that  he 
ofanrished  his  inenioi^  as  wiarml.i^  afrhis  life^ 
aBd  designed' to  raise  a  mnnifineiit  to  the*  oil*' 
fhrtunate  minister,  whom  he  oailed  ^  his 
manvF."  ^*  The  world' is  much  mistaken  tn 
hiBH^haracter^"  said  the  Kmg ;  ^*  he>did  sot* 
govemme,  but  muoh  the  CDDtrary-  he  has 
heen  a  most  faithful  servant,  as  i:  will  show 
tile tworid."  The  King'  Hf*pealluded  to  his 
OBwn  consequent  oonduot;  for  after  the  death 
of  Buckingham  there  were  no'Changea,  hot 
tife  King  was  estremly-  active  in  business* 
''^'The  King  holds  in  his  own-hands,"  writes 
Loid  Dorchester,  *^  the  total  direction ^  leav* 
iiig  the  oxeouiory  part  to  evf  ry  maa  within 
the  oompas<^  of  his  charge/'  {jt) 

For  Charles,  Buckingham  had  been  the 
fliscinating  oomfianien  of  his  youth,  and  had' 
either  oaught'froni  the  Prince;  or  had- infused 
into  his  tasles,  a  congc^nial  paasion  forthose- 
arts  which  were  yet  foreign  in  England,  and 
which  constituted  the  supreme  delight  of  his 
happier  hours.  It  is  strange  to  observe, 
what  howewer  is  true,  that  the  King,  at  no 
period  of  his  ceign,  was  enabled  to  indulge 
that  gorgeous  magnificence  in  masques  and 
banquets,  in'  which  Buckingham,  expending 
for  the  evening  from-  one  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  entertained  the  court.  And  Buck- 
ingham, too,  was  the  man  on.  whose  com^ 
manding  spirit  the  young  sovereign  fhndiy 
ffested  the  prosperity  and  even  the  glory  of 
his  reign ;  for  Buckingham  had  frequently 
boasted  thai  ''  he  would  make  Charles  the 
gnsatest  monarch  in  Europe."  What  **•  the 
great^»sl'*  meant  in  this  courtier's  vocabulary 
WO'  may  easily  conceive. 

The  paciiic  reign  of  James  had  dimmed  the 
glory  of  our  country  io  the  eyes  of  foreignr 
eni>  with  whom  we  are  norer  great  unless 
WB  are  ftgh ling  their  battles,  and  confederate 
iog  for  their  interests.  The  Machiav«ls>  of 
ftneign  cabinets  will  look  with  contempt  out 
the  domestic  btosstngs  which  a  British  sove- 
reign would  scatter  among  his  subjects,  andi 

(I )  A  libel  had  been  taken  down  from  a  post  in  Cole- 
man Street,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  whiisent  it 
fa  liis  Mt^e^ty.  "Who  rule^  ttie  kingdom?  The  King. 
Wiho  rules  the  Ring?  The  Duke:  Who  ndes  the 
Bukof  The  Devil.  Let  the  Dnke  look  to  it;  far  they 
intend  shortly  to  unhand  him  worst  than  they  did 
Uie  Doctor;  and  if  things  be  not  shortly  reformed, 
fbey  will  «t)rk  a*  reformation  themselves."  Itii» 
liliKlei  to  Dr.  Lkmbe,  who  wastealledf  ''The  Dulie^e 
QeviU"  an  o1d<cai4uroi»ofinGimouaeharaftter^  whom 
t)ie  mob  had  actually  torn  to  t^ieces,  for  which 
the  City  was  imprudently  fined  Ibrnot'deliveringupr 
ttie  mofdkveri.  Hi>ttbuiiGoltaBtlOin».a»,  lettnaiii 


.hisipreseno&with  tlie  ioniigiiar  is  onlfialft 
]  in  bis  amiesk    The  new  i^ign  had  openedi 
with  mterprise,  and  the  glory  of  ouc  armfr 
was  now  to-  leinsUite  the  nation  in*  its  mili- 
tary charactep;  but  a  peaoe  of  twenty  yea£» 
had  nisted  the  arms  of  our  soldiers,' and  moat 
of  our  commanders  were  unskilled  in  the  aflt. 
of  war.    Rockingham  had  indeed  triunphei 
in  the  hviilry  of  courily  grandeur  with  the> 
other  two  mighty  statesmen  who  wem  coor 
ducting  the  fortunes  of  Europe^  in  the  psraotts- 
of  their  young  sovereigns ;  but  the  com]ile* 
tion  of  his  views  was  to  be  reached  by  a  room 
daring  spirit.    To  the  romantic  and  spiitted! 
Princs'  it  seemed  a  generous   smbitioo,.  a: 
conflict  for  national  honour,  at  hemtt  and' 
!  fffapoad  ;'and  the  Duke^who  had.  >wesiled*wilb 
•the  awful  ministers  of  Spain  and  ffcanoft.  fall. 
!  not  the  less  a  pasc^ion  for  popularity,  spufn- 
I  ing  at  life  to  obtain  it  from  the  people  of. 
Bttgland.    Charles  then,  while  he  more  inii- 
imately  knew  and  admired  the  dazzling  quali* 
.lies of  his  friend,  with  an  eye  of  youth- and> 
^afleclion,  was  yet  un  practised  in  discerning: 
I  the  shades  of  ambiguous  viriues;  and  the* 
I  King  seems  never  (o  have  suspected  ibat  tiie. 
resolute  hut  ill-i-egulated  spirit  of  his  fa^ 
jvounte  was  mere  likely  to  plunge  him  into 
many  fatal  efforts-  than  able  to  extricate  him 
from  them. 

The  virtues  of  a  man  who  cannot  bedeem*- 
ed  virtuous ;.  the  talents  of  a  man  who  so* 
frequeutly  was  mortified  to  discover  their 
!  incompetence;  and  (bo passion  for popularitj- 
I  which  pns^essed  one  who  never  was  p<>pulatr, 
jare  the  paradoxical  4|uali(ies  which  may  in- 
jstTAict  ufrin<  the  very  interesting  character  of 
I  the  Favourite  of,  Chaties  the  First,  whu  had* 
!  in  vain  atlem^d.  to  become  the  favourite  oi 
>  the  world ! 

Had  Buckingham  escaped,  from  the  kni£» 

of  Iheass<>s6in,  he  would  most  probably  have 

preceded  Stcafford  and  Laud  to  the' scaffold* 

He  was  not  that  spiritless  aodi  oorxupt  Faw 

'vourite  who  coutai  have   orept  into  ohaot^ 

;iily.  (3) 

,  Many  strange  stoHes  are  lold  of  this  octogenarlav 
paodt  r,  p;irticultirly  of  his  intercourse  with  Buck- 
ingham. It  is,  however,  a  curious  foci,  which  Gartw 
ha»  poiitiTely  uiYen^tbnttbeperaonol  the  OldCon^ 

Juror  waft  even  unknown'  to  the  Duke.  If  Ihis  ftuA 
be  true,  it  is  a  s^triklng^instanee  of  those  raise  ta- 

;  moors  which  are  kept  aflbid  by  a  pnrt} ,  Ull  those 

historical  ealtomnies  beoome   trHdilfbm.     "'The 

D»]tie'«  Devil,"  aften  all,  wasnodavUef  BuaMMg^ 

ham's! 

(9)  Stoane  HSS.  4179,  letter  5i9. 

CS)  Itf  wn  the  opinKm  of  Cllirendbn  tttat.  Rait 

I'  BaeklugbaBi  llvoft  Umgen  the  otteePHrllta  and^es^ 
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CttSWER  XXTl. 
f  Of  B[q|BMni¥«iirit«. 

'Estate  df  the  Diike  of  Buckingham  enters 
into  (he  history  oT  Royal  Favoukites  ;  but 
histories  of  royal  favourites  consist  only  of 
satires  and  invectives,  or,  it  (hey  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  a  narrative,  present  but  a 
Ajpeless  mass  put  toge(her  by  (hose  who 
colfeci  everything  and  discern  nolhing.  The 
subjecl,  however, 'forms  a  (ihapler  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  aiul.poliiiooal  BUfaoily  tmay  yet 
unravel  some  Iriiths  out  of  ihe  cnm|iliTrdted 
knots  and  twistings  of  prejudice  and  passion. 

Wp  perpetually  'find  accounts  ffi  roycll  fa- 
towrites,  and  it  is  sufflciont  to  have  been 
one,  (0  incur  the  condemnation  of  historians, 
loo  api  to  echo  rhe  cries  of  (he  pa<^t.  Those 
rooDslfirs,  or  niintBters,  are  sometimes  exhi- 
bited as  rennorseless  crif);inais.  or  wretches 
di&^Olved  in  wanton  corrupiion.  It  is  diffi- 
eoltt  to  conceive  how^kings  can  he  -so  ifjsen- 
sible  to  their  own  interests,  as  \<S\u  .tarllv  to 
ehoase  such  inept ibeings  forfavotmtes  ;  but 
we  are  still  more  surprised  when  we  discover 
&e  activity  of  these  men,  who  having  db- 
-tained  all  things  by  'favouritism,  without  a 
solitary  talent,  or  an  obsoiire  virtue,  stiillike 
•Iher  men  who'hdve  a  name  lo  create,  and  a 
career  of  glory  to  'run  ,qpiiTs  ?e  life  agitated  by 
lhe«ame  hopes,  and  mindfiil  of  the^same  la- 
1k>qi^.  How  did  ithappen  Ihnt  (he  dissolute 
Or  the  trffler  quitted  the  bed  of  roses  on  which 
he  Blumbcred  ?  The  favourite  who  fills  a 
•space  in'history,  who  was  the  object  of  c«m- 
(ampirary  hatreds,  and  Ti^ho  still  furnishes 
the  declaimer  -with  invectives,  however  his 
enterprises  mnyhove-succ^^effed,  or  may  hove 
feled,  is  a  distinct  *pcpsonagefronr the  mi- 
Trion  df  cji price  who  remaiiw  buried  in  his 
own  inglorious  obscurity.  )\ttached  to  (he 
household,  the  njrme  of  (he  latter  personage 
nrely  appears,  his  actions--never.  We  may 
therefore  suspect, 'Whenever  we  discover  any 
We  of  these  royal  favourites  prominent  in 
history,  (hat  his  spirit  wasof  another  cast 
fiuiD  it  appearsrin  this  disguise  offavouritism, 
>od  that  he  aimed  at  being  something  more 
than  a  royal  favourite. 

It  would  not  be  difflcult  to  ^ow  that  some 


ihe  bmdealned  Jiad  \9ij  muob  improved 
^landing;  whiAta,  with  ,tbe  ^reatuew  of 
•bii  4pirit  ami  jealousy  oaf  bw  MAster's  bonouc,  to 
*b0inhitfld*U|y  waeam^rlor  to  ttqyvtpinpliaioa, 
•laigbt  havcrapairad  jnaay  of  the  incooveiueaces 
vbieh  kMkad  intcodoMdr  and  flauld.ba««|ii»veDt- 
«lUieir  mischief.  I.,  73. 


ihafeihad  .tkn^  jniatatiuiie  -iif  being  Toyat  Ibh 
vanrUos  <wko  .h#ii»  «no4  .bean  miifaat  is  GalkKU>iii 
.par^yiwiuing,  ^'wickediAiiiiaters.;"  and  that 
oihersi*  whon  <we  wcaildtiiot  eulogise,  ka^m, 
notwithftismliDg,  J»etH^ad  «ame  redaemiitB 
piiblie  virAueft.  If  any  iaveurUes  have  been 
^iven  lip  a6<a  concQsaion  to  ihe  .public  voiee, 
aad  what  ^vaft'baid^  'to  be  eifieoied,  fcon  the 
vary^jealou^Mhelavmihleiiad  uciied'in  Ibe 
breasi'of  .bisiioyal  Mastec.  If  Elizabeth  foarat 
the  gieatoefifroflbB  heroic  'Essex,  ^we  ebouJd 
iiAt.be«uq»iiaed  thai  James  the  first  beeaaiB 
alarEoed  at  the  iiillttenoe.of.Buckinghanrv.  Tfae 
ianitmlation'.of  •Wolieiy  has  been  repealed  bgr 
sevecal  fallen  ^miDiaters  rouah  'in  the  eama 
words.  Louis  -the  Thirteenth  was  visib^ 
jizalous  of  all  his  favourites,  kotii  bis  finH, 
Luynes,  whom  he.biAterly  nickoAmed  **'  i^ 
King,"'  to  Cardinal  Ri^ieli^Ut  whom  he  felt 
he  could  (miy  obey,  and  not  •command.  The 
gratitudeof  ihi^gsis  ofion  an  ambiguous  viit- 
lue^il  is  fljwayb  an  -uncerlain  one. 

A  royal  favourite,  whatever  he  may  be,  has 
the  two  great  diviiuous  of  mankind  ariiayed 
in  hosliU^  against  him ;  the  great,  into 
which  class  he  has  been  obtrudexi ;  and  the 
obscure,  which  .he  has  for  ever  abdndoned-r* 
and  still  his  most  furiiudable  enemy  -has 
usually  been  found  .in  .himself.  Many  hate 
Jb^en .lorn  tapiecesiby  iheiriumphant  people; 
£or  .whether  tlie  unhappy  nian  be  a  Sejauus, 
or.a.Marshal  d'Ancre,  the  populace  in  every 
age,  agitated  by. the  aanve  halted  of  the  abuses 
of  power,  .iitiagtne  that  they  are  satiating 
their  vengeimce  in  ihe  sii^le  State^viclim 
which  has  been  cast  eut  to  them.  We  nu^, 
however,  be  struck  by  this  curious  fact,. that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  these  renowned. favour- 
ites but  (has  found  an  uniinpessioned  ape- 
legist;;  andy^oftva  calmer  linvestigatian  than 
their  contemporaries  were  capable  of  exer- 
cising, they  have  been  considerdhly  exculpated 
iiom  the  errocsor  the  crime&impuied  to.thero ; 
ami  some>beUer.de9igns  bav/e  been  nianifested 
in  these  contemned  men  thaa  the..paa»sioas< 
ef  their  enemies.eould  discover, 

Xhe.memorable  fate  of  the  ftlarshal  d'Ancre 
and  bis  lady,  the  Italian  favourites  of  ^eryde 
Mi'dicis,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  terrific 
malignity  ofrpopular  roge,*even  on  insignifi-' 
•aent  chanoters.  l^he>sii»gle>pa8Rioii  ofid'Aucre 
wa3  inorflinate  avarice;  he  gorg^'d  on  wealth  ; 
but  no  act  of  oppression  had  marked  the 
.coreer.ofihisgiaieptngiFioranline;  .iii  is  net 
4cn9wn  thitt  'be  Iwd  any  pevsonal  enemy, 
vf^hile  his  obliging  temper  had  secured  many 
friends.  IheMarer.hale  wasa  supepQi;genius ; 


avdther  fanowieply,  when  on  her  trial  to  a  terculus«  whose  i^raonal  knowledge  has  ive- 


wvtctaorafti,  was  dignified  and  great.  '^  By  what 
magic/''  she  was  interrogated,  *^  had  she  oh* 
tamed  sach  an  aSbendancy  over  the  Queen* 
BioUier?"«— ^^  By  no  other  magie/'  she  replied, 
^Uhan  that  power  which  a  firm  spirit  pos- 
sesses over  a  weak  mind.''  After  D'Ancre's 
assassination,  the  mutinous  popalaoe,  furious 
as  a  herd  of  maddened  elephants,  unhuried 
his  corpse,  burnt  his  heart,  sold  his  flesh  by 
pieces,  and  his  ashes  by  the  oimce^  and  oast 
his  remains  into  the  river.  Never  did  human 
being  suffer  so  much  for  being  an  Italian,  and 
for  growing  too  opulent  in  Fraiioe.  Marshal 
d'£tr^s,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency, 
though  on  the  side  of  the  French  Princes  in 
opposition  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  these 
horrid  circomstances,  and  on  the  public  exe- 
cution of  the  Mar^hale  -^  be  acknowledged 
the  D'Ancres'  general  benevolence,  and  that 
personally  they  had  few,  if  any,  enemies.  He 
ascribes  the  singular  and  undeserved  cata- 
strophe of  the  family  of  the  D'Ancres  to  fate ; 
but  another  cause,  more  obvious,  was  the 
monstrous  libels  which  his  party  had  heaped 
on  these  royal  favourites,  by  which  they  had 
rendered  them  hateful  to  the  people ;  and  as 
Marshal  d'£tr^es  was  the  ablest  writer  of  his 
party,  the  surprise  he  felt,  and  the  enormities 
which  he  describes,  shrewdly  observes  the 
historian  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  were  in 
great  part  his  own  work.  (1) 

The  immortal  chisel  of  Tacitus  has  sculp- 
tured the  colossal  statue  of  a  Royal  Favourite. 
The  characteristics,  the  manners,  and  the 
principle  of  action  of  this  species  of  person- 
age, may  be  detected  in  the  Sejanus  of  His- 
tory. But  who  was  Sejanus  himself  ?  Tacitus 
is  the  most  awful  genius  whom  the  Muse  of 
history  has  ever  inspired,  but  he  contemplates 
on  human  naiure  in  masses.  In  the  ideal  of 
this  master,  the  portrait  resembles  life ;  but 
we  may  suspect  that,  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  living  original,  the  portrait  might  have 
lost  in  truth  what  it  had  gained  in  effect.  The 
monster-minister  of  Tacitus  appears  more  na- 
turally human  in  the  portrait  of  Velleius  Pa- 

(1)  Pire  GriiTet,  Hist,  de  France,  xlil.,  IM. 

(2)  AU  the  critics  repeat  after  one  another  that 
Yelleios  has  disgraced  himself  by  his  adulation  of 
this  model  of  all  unpopular  ministers.  They  can- 
not imagine  that  any  single  feature  of  humanity 
can  form  a  part  of  their  political  phantom.  The 
eharm  of  a  brilliant  style  may  seem  that  of  courtly 
panegyric;  but  allowing  for  the  times,  the  writer, 
and  the  minister,  he  must  possess  litUe  knowledge 
of  human  nature  who  does  not  discern  some  per- 


served  for  us  a  dignified  charactenstic  of  the 
man*  (2)  Place  ibis  by  the  aide  of  the  im- 
portant confession  of  Tacitus  himself^that, 
while  this  minister  lived,  he  repressed  the 
dark  passions  of  Tiberius ;  and  further,  that 
the  extinction  of  this  State-victim  afforded  no 
relief  to  the  Commonwealth,  since,  for  many 
years  after,  the  master  continued  the  system 
of  his  condemned  servant ;  and  we  may  be 
induced  to  ask  with  Juvenal^ 

Sed  quo  ceeidit  sub  crimine?  qulsnam 
Delator?  quibos  indiciis?  quo  teste  probavit? 
Nil  horum  ? 

Baft,  teU  me,  why  was  he  adjudged  to  bleed? 
And  who  discovered?  And  who  proved  the  deed* 
Nothing  of  this? 

If  the  administration  of  Sejanus  were  not 
his  own,  but  his  master's,  this  royal  fayourite, 
flattwed  by  a  greatHr  dissembler  than  him- 
self, was  probably  one  of  those  mighty  ma- 
chines of  tyranny  which  are  used  till  no  longer 
serviceable.  How  skilfully  at  times  Sejanus 
interposed  between  the  people  and '  the  pas- 
sions of  their  tyrant,  is  at  least  hinted  at  by 
the  great  historian.  Sejanus  periled ,  for  he 
found  a  jealous  master.  But  Richblibu  in 
France,  and  Pombal  in  Portugal, — there  are 
those  who  would  add  Pitt  in  England,— ac- 
tuated by  the  same  principle  of  a  severe  ad- 
ministration, have  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  modem  Europe.  Riche- 
lieu, by  many  an  immolation,  saved  his  coun- 
try from  intestine  wars,  and  trode  down  an 
aspiring  aristocracy  of  Princes ;  his  genius 
survived  him  in  the  glory  of  the  future  reign. 
Pombal,  anticipating  the  spirit  of  our  own 
century,  with  no  other  aid  than  his  own  phi- 
losophical fortitude,  doomed  the  extinction  of 
theJesuits,  and  established  thecommerceof  the 
country ;  nor  could  the  stability  of  his  designs 
be  interrupted  by  a  conspiracy  which  menaced 
the  throne,  and  an  earthquake  which  shook 
his  metropolis  into  ruins,  and  persuaded  the 
people  that  Heaven  warred  against  the  Mi- 
nister. But  the  towns  of  France  were  turned 
into  garrisons  by  the  despotic  Richelieu,  and 
the  dungeons  of  Lisbon  were  enlarged  by  the 

sonal  strokes  which  betray  the  Intimacy  of  the 
writer.  Velleius  describes  Sejanus  as  a  person  weU 
adapted  for  his  laborious  office .  '*  A  vast  frame  was 
joined  with  as  vigorous  an  intellect.  His  severity 
was  often  enliYened  by  the  old  Roman  pleasantry ; 
in  the  midst  of  business,  he  seemed  like  one  at 
leisure ;  ascribing  nothing  to  himself,  he  obtains 
everything  from  all,  and  his  countenance  and  his 
life  are  as  tranquil  as  his  genius  is  vigilant.** 


OF  CHaitU&S 

inexorable  Pombal.  These  are  ministers  ^ 
whose  administrations  only  differed  from  that 
of  the  Sejanus  of  Tiberius,  in  the  character  of 
their  sovereigns.  But  Sejanus  himself,  had 
there  been  a  free  press  at  Rome,  could  not 
have  been  rendered  more  odious  by  a  swarm 
of  satires  and  libels  than  were  these  two  great 
Matesmen .  Whetteter  there  happens  a  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  empire,  and  a  minister 
is  compiled  to  adopt  a  cruel  administration, 
he  cannot  escape  from  the  hatreds  of  his  coo- 
temporaries. 

An  opposite  species  of  royal  favourites 
}ias  attracted  the  partialities  of  their  sove- 
reigns by  their  agreeable  qualities,  insiniiat- 
jog  themselves  into  the  affections  of  their 
prince,  perhaps  by  accident,  and  often  for 
trivial  or  no  worthy  purposes,  fiut  were  they 
ooly  puppets  to  amuse  their  prinoe  9  Piero 
Gaveston,  the  playmate  of  Edward  the  Se* 
cond,  has  always  been  condemned  as  a  dis- 
solate  minion.  We  know  but  imperfectly 
those  times,  when  the  historians  were  as 
barbarous  as  the  events  they  record,  and 
when  the  nation  was  divided  between  con- 
spiring barons  and  a  murderous  adulteress. 
Tet  of  this  person,  whom  his  enemies  have 
made  infamous  in  history,  we  should  form  a 
very  erroneous  notion,  if  we  cannot  discri^ 
minate  truth  amidst  passion  and  prejudice. 
This  young  Gascon  possessed  many  interest- 
ing qualities ;  he  was  loved  by  many ;  nor 
haie  his  generous  nature  and  brilliant  genius 
been  concealed  by  his  imprudent  contempt 
of  jealous  nobles,  whom  he  stung  by  his  wit, 
and  foiled  by  his  lance ;  he  might  have 
gained  them  by  his  favours*  Their  venge- 
ance was  an  act  more  criminal  than  any  he 
had  committed  in  his  life.  Mtich  that  age 
owed  to  his  elegant  aceomplishroents  ;  and 
the  six  years  of  his  administration  softened 
the  warlike  barbarism  of  the  day,  and  opened 
the  polished  chivalry  of  a  happier  reign.  (1) 
I^ynes  became  a  similar  favonrite  with 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  He  had  taught  the 
young  Prince  the  art  of  bird-catching.  After 
the  assassination  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  the 
Pfotf^^  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Lvynes  ra- 
pidly ascended  to  favour.    As  Minister  and 

(t)Tamcr'i  Bhtory  of  London,  If.,  128.  Hr. 
Tarnerhassklirully  collected  the  more  interesting 
WrticularBof  Gaveston.  The  readermay  be  amused 
^  "the  contumacious  nicknames  by  whicb  he 
Unnled  the  haughty  nobility."  They  are  evidence 
,  or  ihc  wauton  wit  and  poignant  pleasantry  for 
*Weh  Gascony  was  long  famed. 
^^)  These  are  collected  in  a  coQsldh*aMe  tolniiie; 
HcciMUdeapltees  lea  plus  curieuses  qui  ont6t6 
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Constable  of  Prance  he  eicited'tl».  indigaa*^ 
tion  of  the  nation^-in  all  probability,  diiefly 
the  indignation  of  the  nobility.  But  afe  w« 
to  imagine  that  ^^  Ring  Luynes/'  as  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  himself  had  nicknamed  kim, 
was  only  dexterous  at  liming  speckled  mag- 
pies? He  bad  caged  his  sovereign— end  large 
was  his  ariary.  Tiie  mam  who  could  retain 
his  a^mtnistratlon  shaken  by  so  many  power-* 
ful  factions^  we  may  be  assured,  practised 
deeper  arts  than  those  of  a  bird«oatcher.  He 
triumphed  over  all,  and  efpresaed  none ;  he 
was  prodigal  to  his  friends^a  certain  means 
to  make  enemies.  As  a  French  statesman^ 
he  first  opened  a  war,  however  then  unsuc- 
cessful, with  the  Huguenots;  a  system  which 
the  great  politician  Richelien  continued,  and 
which  in  the  end  subdued  that  *'*■  ambitious 
sect,"  as  they  are  called  in  French  history. 
Gould  suoh  a  man  as  Luynes  have  been  des* 
titute  of  talents  and  all  good  qualities  ?  But 
we  must  not  expect  to  disoevor  a  single  one 
in  that  heap  of  satires  and  lampoons  which 
accompany  his  name.  (2)  Posterity  must 
decide  by  the  acts  of  this  favourite,  who, 
though  envied  or  detested,  the  impartiality 
of  time^acknowledges  to  have  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  sovereign. 

Thus  two  contemptible  royal  favourites  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  different  characters 
from  those  which  the  popular  impressions 
had  received  of  them. 

^'  But  sovereigns  should  have  no  favour- 
ites !*'  is  the  universal  cry.  A  learned  his- 
torian of  stoical  morals  observes  that  *'  Ju- 
dicious friendship  is  honourable  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  throne ;  favouritism  implies  imbe- 
ciUty."  Such  is  the  abstract  counsel  of  a 
sage !  And  whenever  man  ceases  to  be  a 
bundle  of  sympathies,  and  tastes,  and  pas- 
sions, some  patriot  king,  in  the  apathy  of 
his  philosophy,  raa-y  easily  distinguish  the 
rigid  line  which  for  ever  separates  friend- 
ship from  favouritism.  But,  ilU  the  day  ar- 
rives of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  we  can  only 
consider  this  advice  as  offered  on  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  medical  men  usually  warn 
their  unhappy  invalids—*^  to  be  careful  not 
to  eat  heartily  of  what  they  like  best/' 

fliites  pendant  la  favetir  da  Gonn6tabIe  de  Luynes, 
en  i6«9,  isao  et  l(»i  "-H698.  They  consist  of  prose 
and  Yerse.—A  compiler  of  modern  history  describes 
Luynes  as  "ecfaally  ignorant  aAd  presumptuous,'' 
in  his  unsttccessftil  attack  of  llontauban.  lie  difed 
ofa  fever  in  the  camp.  But  a  man  may  be  ''igno- 
rant and  presumptuous,'*  particularly  if  he  fiiil  in 
a  great  enterprise,  yet  tbe  enterprise  itself  may  in- 
dicate no  waiit  Df  wladom  or  eeurage. 
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'  Kings,  in  their  pecoiitir  simtfiofn^  mtwt 
alwaysTemain  uneortrtn  whe!h«rltieyin?pire 
tfie  sympathy  which  somenionarchs  would 
rejoice  lo  create*  The  throne  far  ever  stands 
between  the  monarch  and  bis  friend.  Un- 
happy sovereigns!  denied parttcipatingin  the 
devotion  of  friendship  and  the  adomtion  off 
love  !•  There  can  be  no-friendship'where  there 
is  no  equality ;  and  what  femBlf*  ever  lOved 
the  object  of  her  fear?  Monarchs  must  de- 
sfcend  from  their  throne  to  find  a  friend  or  a 
16ver,  and  it  is  only  by  their  nnignapnimity  in 
atlversity  that  they  can  kindle  the  social  af- 
fections in  their  companions.  Charles  the 
First  possessed  more  devoted  friends  in  the 
dhys  of  his  sorrows  than  he  ever  found  when 
on  his  throne. 

*  But  a  prince  must  have  a  favourite,  sinoe 
be  can  have  no  friend,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  has  been  often  acknowledged 
in  supplying- this  want.  A  piece  of  secret 
history  will  show  us  the  critical  niceties  of 
the  providers  of  royal  favourites.  Once  when 
the  Marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  lady,  in  a  secret 
conference  with  Mary  of  Medicis,  had  alarmed 
hpr  on  the  growing  favour  which  her  son, 
the  young  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  hadbestow- 
ed  on  his  companion  De  Luynes,  it  was  re- 
solved to  remove  thefiBvourite from*  Court, 
fltrrd,  by  renewed  attention  to  the  amnsementS' 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  prevent  him  irnm 
feeling  his  loss.  When  the  plftn  was  ar- 
ranged, the  Marshal  suddenly  observed' that 
Sauveterre,  the  King'^  first  valet,  and  usher* 
of  the  Queen,  stood  at  the  door,  and  had'  pro- 
bably overheard  their  State  conversation. 
The  Ms^rsbal,  as  an  expedient,  politically 
proposed  to  adtnithim  to  their  councils;  he 
was  the  fnentf  of  We  Luynes.  The  Queen 
Mbther  then  confided  to  Sauveterre  her  in^ 
quieiuie  at  the  ascendancyof  his  friend  over 
her- son,  and  that  either*  her  Miijesty  orthe 
fAvourite  must  retire;  **-In'  that  extreme 
case,"  observed' Saweterre;  ***itis  necessary 
that  my  friend  should'  be  saeriieed.  But*, 
Mbdam,"  he  continued,  *'  when'youhave  got 
rid  of  this  favourite,  have  you  thought  of  one 
to  supply  his  placet  The*  King  must  have 
his  companion,  and  if  his  Majesty  should 
choos*3  one  more  enterprising  and  more 
oIev:Ut»d  in  rank,  yon  may  repent  of  having 
coiijoved  this  man,  of  whose  coiiduci  you  ai^e 
more  certain  than  of  aay  suacessor."  This 
difficulty  had  not  occurred  lo  the  I^'Ancres ; 
tftey  were  embarrassed'— they  examined  the 
mcirils  of  a  gf«ai  numhec ;,  bui^  afiar  long 
deliberation  y  ibe^i  could.  Qmoai  nopgenuD  who 


was  not  objeftionablfev  and^  at'  letigtft  it* was 
rfgreed^thatther  should  leave  EteLuynef^as 
the  King's  favourite,  till  they  were  aWo  to^ 
flm!  out' the  proper  man  f6r  his  substitute. 

The  fears  of  the  D'Ancres  were  nul^  imav 
ginary ;  the  Marshal,  however,  perished  by 
the  command  of  the  fft^vourile  De  Luyne?, 
who-  acted'  undt^r  the  auspices  of  the  young 
King  The  Italians  weh3  more  odious  to  the- 
Ft^nch  people.  Even  the  Ptince  of  Cond^, 
father  to  the  great  Cbnd^,  ofl^n^  fo  assas- 
sinate the  Florentine  with  his  own  hand. 

The  greatest  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the 
weakest,  have  ever  required  some  partnerin 
the  state,  to  alleviate  its  burthens ;  to  inspire- 
their  hopes,  and  to  guide  their  fortunes. 
Henoe  Woleoy,  Cetcester,  and  Eute,  were  the 
royal  fisvourites  of  monarchs  who  cannot  be 
dashed  among-  ordinary  princes.  Btat  this 
dftsB  of  favourites,  as^well  as  those  of  a  more 
caprioioos  choice,  have  excited  the  same  nn- 
pardoning'  envy  of  the  people,  by  their  irn^ 
mense  wealth  and  power.  Sovereigns  who 
flktCen  themselves  that  in  a  fayoarite  they 
have  found'  a  friend,  charmed  even  by  this 
ilhision'  of  natural'  feeling,  usually  di«pense 
theirfavours  royally,  destiuite  of  all  caltmlat- 
ingarts,  and  O^born,  an  old  courtier,  ob- 
serves, with  great  bnowlfedge  of  the  royal 
oharaoter,  '*  All  the  kings  I  have  known  were 
found-  to<db>  more  fbr  their  fbvourites  than 
they  coultf'  be  tempted  to  have  done  for  them- 
srtves*"'  The  fttvonrites  themselves  are  aotetf 
an  by  their  locality ;  sedticed  by  power,  antf 
:  corrupted,  by  office,  personal  pride  covers 
ifsetf  with,  titles  as  substitutes  fbr  ance^trri* 
nobilHy.  and*  palaces  are  builf  by  subjects. 
The  public  odium  of  private  fortunes  gathered 
fttnn  tt>e  eommon  weal'  is  attacHeif  lo  tfter 
firveurite,  and"  his*  tribes  of  rdatives  ancf 
ifliends  whdUbcked  art^  the' call  are  conn  tetf 
over  tin  fhotkms^are-  Ibrmed,  and^seditiorr  har 
'  oft^n  trlufnphedl 

THisisthef  history  of  man  as  mncltarof 
favourites.  M^n  is-  a  comrptible  creatunr. 
Bven« patriotic  statesmen  Have  been  disgraced 
by  the  passion  of  avarice,  which  with  (hear 
is  connected  with  the  more  elevated  feelings 
of  ambition.  Solly,  who  may  be  distinguish- 
ed as  the  friend  rather  than  the  favnurite  of 
his  King,  did  not  serve  himself  with  less  zeal 
than  he  served  his  country,  and  this  severe 
minister  havdng  amasscdi  wiatt  possessions*, 
when  he  lefthis  public  station  v  retreated*  into- 
a  princoly  life.  Clarendbn  in  plhce,  afiec 
I  that,  long  ftb^UnanoB  fnonoi  pewefc^  when  he 
'  cifitetuwiuited)tlie  priov  of  a*  dinmr^.  imm*a^r 
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-funMied  imn'ia  office .  fle  jollied  his  faaiids 
-by  the  most  atdnmry  oorruptions^^ind  theve 
is  every  reasoD  to  believe  that  a  wider  gva^ 
•bailt  Clarendon  House,  which  was  better 
•kiKvwn  undT  the  more  popular  naineB«f 
Dunkirk  Hoaso,  or  Tangier  Hail.  Id  ithe 
•histei?  of  Walpole,  we  must  not  omitHough- 
Ion  and  family  sinecures. 

One  of  the  great  odiums  cast  onlavonriles 
•risee  irom  what  no  disguise  can  ooncoal 
frofn  the  people's  viem — the  elevation  of  a 
whole  family  and  its  mBltitiide  of  creatures. 
The  people,  as  one  of  them  observed  in  te- 
▼olutionary  times,  .m*ed  care  little  who  otb 
in  administraiion,  since  whoevcv  they  aie, 
still  the  people  mast  work-;  'but  the  greet 
families  in  ^e  state,  thus  thrown  oot  of 
power,  find  it  no  difficult  art  to  convince  the 
discontented,  that  every  puMic  gtievanoe 
m^  be  tra(»d  to  the  prosperity  oflhef*- 
TOuhte  and  his  countless  dependents. 

In  oiur  political  hisiory,  we  obsenne  the 
•Urm  spread  by  party  against  the  Hyde  fft- 
mily,  (i)  and  the  Bute  ministry.  (2) 

The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Da- 
fwirite  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  will  illustrate 
this  point  in  the  history  of  rcvyal  favourites. 
Od  his  entronce  into  power,  this  minister  re- 
solved that  bis  nation,  after  the  long  straggle 
with  the  new  republic,  should  repose  in 
peaoe ;  he  hiistened  a  peace  with  England  on 
the  best  conditions  he  could  procure,  and 
cqpcluded  a  truce  with  Holland,  which  se- 
cured her  iuJependence.  During  an  adiiii- 
nislration  of  twenty  years  th^  pacific  fa- 
vourite courted  all  classes.  To  conceal  the 
embarrassed  slate  of  the  finances,  he  amused 
his  master  with  festivals,  and  instead  of  sup- 
pressing a  vast  number  of  useless  offices, 
which  the  caprice  of  the  preceding  reign  had 
created,  fearful  of  raising  up  eoe>mies,  he  in- 
creased the  ovil,  by  making  additional  ones 
for  his  friends.  His  administration  was  a 
contrivance  of  expedients,  and  his  perpetual 
hope  by  in  the  galleons  of  Mexico,  which 
have  always  kept  down  the  national  industry. 
The  Duke  of  Lerma*s  mode  of 'Conducting  af- 


Ct)  The  bitterness  of  the  wit  of  alampcon  on  Lord 
Qarendon,  which  I  recovered  from  its  maniKcript 
state,  win«how  bow  apolltictal  raniily  is  trt  ated  by 
their  eontampovacica.  It  tnriMi  on  Ihe  family  name 
ofUieOaraBdons. 

Wiien  Q«r«D  Biilo  landed,  she  lH>ugbt  as  mneh 

•gnnnd 
is  the  Hyde  of  a  lusty  fat  bull  would  surround ; 
But  vlieolfae  said  Hyde  was  cat  iitto  tttongs, 
A  city  and  kbigdom  to  jrytfe-belongs ; 
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(fairs  is  evrioas^r  de»tibed  by  ^w  ^hatles 
Cotnwallift,  eur  ambassador  in  Spain*  The 
Duhe  deferred  an  oppoinlnient  with  him  till 
his  return  from  the  Escurial,  which  visit  oo- 
cupied  the  minister  three  or  four  months ; 
^'  he  d<  ferred  business  in  the  winter,  and  ab- 
solutely hid  himself  from  it  in  the  sumniec*" 
But  Jbis  iiMt(uirite  had  Jus  own  Livourite, 
and,  to  supply  his  own  mediocrity  of  genius, 
he  had  fixed  on  a  man  of  active  talents. 

The  Duke  was  haled  by  the  people ;  not 
that  any  one  complained  of  injustice  or  seve- 
rity in  his  lenient  government,  but  the  people 
could  not  f  Tgive  the  pride  with  which  he  had 
received  the  King  at  his  own  house  I  The 
favourite  whs  cried  down,  calumniaied,  re~ 
tired  with  disgrace,  and  even  deprived  of  for- 
tune, and  his  secretary  lost  his  head.  It  was 
pretended  that  he  had  sacrificed  the  national 
glory  to  this  system  of  tranquilli'-nig  tfao 
world.  His  faill  was  so  rapid  as  to  appear 
sudden  :— all  the  Lermates  disappeared  in  a 
few  days. 

At  the  fall  df  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which 
occasioned  so  many  removals  from  office,  our 
James  (he  First,  expressing  his  astonishment, 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  facetious  friend 
Goudomar.  That  Cervantic  Spaniard  re- 
plied, by  applying  an  npologue  with  his  usual 
poignancy^  To  illustrate  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
and  his  creatures,  he  told,  how  once  two  rats, 
having  entered  a  palace,  were  delighted  at 
the  spacious  apartments,  and  the  frequent 
banquets.  They  whi-ked  about  unmolested, 
every  day  seemed  a  festival,  and  they  at  last 
concluded  that  the  palace  was  built  for  them. 
Their  presence  was  not  even  suspected.  But, 
grown  bolder  by  custom,  they  called  in  shoals 
of  rats  and  ratlings,  and  each  filled  his  ap- 
pointment. Some  were  at  the  larder,  some 
in  the  dining-room,  some  here,  and  some 
there.  The  little  rapacious  creatures  were  a 
race  of  lascivious  livers;  they  dipped  their 
whi*^kers  in  every  dish,  and  nibbled  at  the 
choicest  morsels.  Not  a  department  but  had 
its  rat.  The  people  in  the  palace  began  now 
to  cry   out,  that  there   were  rats  without 


So  here  in  oourt.  churob,  and  country,  far  and 

wide. 
Here's  nouiiht  to  be  seen  but  Hyde .'  Hyde  I  Hydtf! 
Of  .okl,  and  where  law  tlie  kingdom  divides, 
Twaa  our  Uydet  of  Laud,  'lis  now  Land  ofHydttl 
(2)  Tlie  caricatures  illative  to  Lord  Bute's  fa- 
Yourltism  and  Scottish  palronave  have  been  collect- 
ed into  volumes,  andlhey  may  be aoeompaniedliy 
#i«l«ca  or  Jibato  and  pasquinades,  as  weB  as  Uy 
Churchill's  satire. 
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mihiiber;  itod,  harring^  once  mfld^'up  Hicir 
miads  a«  lo  rtie  faicr,  the  laid  traps  for  them, 
hero  'atfd  there,  Hfid  cast  MfAiane  up  and 
down  the  palace. 

'  >    .       6IIAPTER  XXIU. 

Qiariet  the  First  aner  the  Deat^  of  Packlngham.-* 
Dittolution  of  (be  third  Parliament,  1619. 

Tw  extmordiaiffy  vantter  in  which  Charles' 
the Ftfst  veireiTed  the inteUiganoo  of  theoe- 
sassioAlion  of  the  fayourite  has  occasioned 
very  Qppesite  strictures  from  party^writers. 

Chi^rles  was  a4  his  morning,  service,  when 
^  Thomas  Hippisley,  abruptly  entering  with 
an  agitated  countenance,  whispered  in  the 
King's  ear  the  portentous  apd,  ovenviielniitfg 
evept.  The<  King  remaijied  anmo?ed,  and, 
when  the  chaplain  paused  as  Uio  rumour 
spread  thrpugh  the  preseoce-diaiBber,  the 
King,  bidding  him  proceed,  continued  with- 
out interruption  his  devotions. 

The  perfect  composure*  of  the  King  on  this 
trying  QO^  sudden  eccam<t  induced  those 
courtiers,  w.^  stu^y  look3,  ajid  paesuroe  they 
rea^cotu^tenances,  to.imagin^  that  Uie  death 
of  the  favourite  was  felt;  as  a  relief  by  the 
monarchf-aivd.same  have  even  considered  it 
as  a  strifcingevidence  of  his  natural  insensi- 
bility,        . 

It  is,,  certainly,  a  very  .observable  incident 
in  the  hjstpry  of  Charles  ^he  First,  but,  pon- 
nectii^  it  wi^^  what  foUowed,  it  is  4he  mosi 
certain  indication  of  thi^  monarch's  strength 
of  character.  The  imperuirbahle.majesiy  o( 
the  mipd  of  Charles  ,the  Fimt  never  deserted 
him^  ,<But,  a9  the  cl^aracter  of  no  man  has 
becin  viewed,  i^  sjuch  ^strong  but  opposite 
ligbt^  a^  Ihat  of  thia  monarch,  we  find  it 
sometimes  difficult  to  .discriminate  his  mo- 
tives ill  his  jconducl.  Perseverance  and  ob- 
stinacy, jibrlitMde  and  insensibiliiy,  are  terms 
which  iN  predilections  ot  parities  apply  to 
the  same  actions. . 

The  exterior  fortitude  of  Charles  on  one  of 
the  most  surprising  and  awful  events  which 
had  hitherto  happened  to  him  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  sacredness  of  the  moment 
in  which  it  met  him.  Whether  Charles  were 
a  martyr  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  in  his  re- 
ligious soul  he  had  the  perfea  devotion  of 
one.  But  who  can  doubt  that  he  felt  the  loss 
which  an  ordinary  mind  would  have  con- 
ceived irreparable?  Divine  service  closed, 
the  King  hurried  to  his  chamber,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  bed,  he  passionately 
moaned,  shedding  abundant  tears.  The  me- 


mery  of  the  deligVtfhl  intiniatd  ip'  whom  he 
had  entrusted  all  his  thoughts,  itad  the  spi- 
rited servant  on  whom  the  hope  of  his  glory 
rested,  now  a  miserable  corpse,  'disturb^  his 
mind,  and  ca^t  it  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  Usted  f6r  many  days.  Had  Clarendon 
not  fcrrriish^d  this  fact,  the  insensibility  of 
the  King  might  only  have  been  known  to  us. 

The  surprise  of  this  most  unexpected  ter- 
mination of  the  life  of  his  minister  furnishes 
another  evidence  of  the  strength  of  character 
which  I  have  frequently  traced  in  Charles  the 
First. '  Eton  his  inconsolable  grief  was  not 
suffered  to  delay  the  expedition— there  was 
no  indecision,  no  feebleness  in  Charles*s  con- 
duct. The  King's  personal  industry  asto- 
nished all  in  office;  now,  more  was  efTected 
in  six  weeks  than  in'  the  Duke*s  time  in  six 
months.  The  death  of  Buckingham  caused 
no  changes,  the  King  left  every  mian  to  his 
own  charge,  bat  took  the  general  direction 
into  hLs  own  hands.  (1)  In  private,  Charles 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  Buckingham  ;  he 
gave  no  encouragement  to  his  eneraled  ;  the 
King  called  him  "  his  martyr,"  and  de- 
clared, that  *'  the  world  was  greatly  mis- 
taken in  hitfl,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  fa- 
vourite had  ruled  Mi  Majesty ;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise,  for  that  theDdkehad  been  to  him 
a  faithful  and  obedient  servant.*'  Such  were 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  iMs  'unfortunate 
monarch,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come acquainted  belbrewejudge  of  him  as  a 
man. 

AU  the  fbreign  expeditions  of  Charles  the 
First  were  ahke  disastrous.  The  vast  genius 
of  Richelien,  ascending  to  its  meridian,  had 
paled  our  ineffectual  star.  The  dreadful  sur- 
render of  La  Rochelle'had  sent  back  our 
army  and  naTy  baffled  and  disgraced .  Buck- 
ingham had  timely  perished  to  be  saved  from 
the  reproach  of  one  more  political  crime. 

Such  failures  cenld  nbt  improve  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  but  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess would  not  probably  have  changed  the 
fate  of  Charles  the  First,  nor  allayed  the  fiery 
spirits  in  the  Commons. 

Parliament  met.  The  King^s  speech  was 
conciliatory.  He  acknowledged  that  the  exac- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  Customs  was  not  a 
right  of  his  prerogative,  but  the  gift  of  the 
people.  He  declared  that  he  had  as  great  an 
aversion  to  arbitrary  power  as  themselves, 
and  closed  with  a  fervent  ejaculation  that  the 
session,  begun  with  confidence,  might  end 

(I)  From  MS.  letters— Lord  Dorset  to  the  Earl  of 
I  Carlisle.    Sloane  MSS.  4178.  Letter  (M». 
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with  a  mutual  gOQd  undocslanding.  Tho, 
King's  speech,  or,  as  Oidraixon  calls  it,  '^  Ihe 
King's  fine  speaking,"  was  even  received  wilh. 
a  murmur  of  applause ;  a  circumstance  so 
unusual,  thai  it  is  alluded  to  in  subsequent 
royal  messages.  The  King,  to  urge  the  con- 
clusion of  his  right  to  levy  the  Customs,  oh* 
serres,  that  if  not  granted,  he  should  think 
that  '*  his  speech,  which  was  with  good  ap- 
plause accepted,  had  had  not  that  good  effect 
which  he  expected." 

The  shade  of  Buckingham  was  do  k)nger 
cast  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  yet  we  And  that  '^  their  dread  and 
dear  sovereign  "  was  not  allowed  any  repose 
on  the  Ihrona. 

A  uew  demon  of  national  discord,  religion 
in  a  metaphysical  garb,  reared  its  distracted 
head.  This  evil  spirit  had  been  raised  by 
the  conduct  of  the  CourVdiyijpeSf  whose  poli- 
tical sermons,  with  thoir  atteaapts  to  return 
to  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  alarmed  some  tender  consciences; 
and  in  a  panic  of  '^Jesuits  and  Arminians" 
it  served  as  a  masked  battery  for  the  patriotic, 
psriy  to  change  their  grounds  at  will,  without 
slackening  their  fire«  When  the  Kinfc  urged 
for  the  duties  of  his  CusK>n^,  be  fpuod  that 
he  was  addressing  a  committee  sitting  jCor 
religion  I  Sir  John  Eliot  threw  out  a^singalai 
eipression.  Alluding  to  the  bishops,  whom 
he  called  **  Masters  of  Ceremonies,"  he  con- 
fessed that  some  ceremonies. were  commend- 
able, such  as  standing  up  together  at  the  ro- 
peiiiion  of  the  creed,  to  testify  our  resolution 
to  defend  the  r? ligioa  we  profess ;  and,  he 
added,  *'  in  some  churches  they  did  not  only 
stand  upright,  but  with  their  9WQrd$.drawn.'' 
His  speech  wa3  a  spark  |ha^  Ml  into  a  well- 
hid  train;  itisdifiicuH  to  coneeive  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
moment.  They  now  entered  into  a  tfow  '*  to 
P^^rve  the  articles  of  religion  estahlished 
l>y  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  oC  oue 
laieQueen  Elizabeth !"  And  they  rejected  the 
^nse  of  any  doctrines  not.  only  of  *Mhe  Je- 
suits and  the  Arminians,"  but  of  ''  alloihen 
t^etn  Ihey  differ  from  tM."  And  this  9i>w 
^as  immediately  followed  up  by  a  petition  to 
the  iking  for  a  fati  for  the  increasing  mise- 
^esof  the  reformed  Churches  abroad.  Par- 
liaments are  liable  to  have  their  passions  I 

Oq  the  state  of  the  Reformed  abroad,  the 
King  answered, ''  that  fighting  would  do  them 
more  good  than  fasting ;"  he  did  not  disap- 
prove of  the  latter,  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 


he  added  a  note  thai  these;  ,fMrts  were  nat  to 
be  so  frequent. ,  During  Uieir  fast  lhey,pn>-* 
bably  conned  ovei  their  declaration  thatToo^ 
nage  aind  Poundage  must  yield  preoedency  .to 
religion !  Still  the  King  was  patient ;  he 
confessed  that  '«bo  didnot  think  religion  was 
in  so  much  danger  as  they  affirmed ;"  but  as 
the  levying  the  Customs  was  occasioning 
great  violence  between  his  officers  and  those 
who,  referring  to  the  ParliaiDentary  debftfes, 
disputed  the  King's  riglit  to  levy  them, 
Charles  wished  for  its  conclusion,  <*nof  so 
much  out  of  the  greediness  of  the  thing,  as 
out  of  a  desire  to  *  pat  an  end  to  those  ques- 
tions which  had  arisen  between  me  and  some 
of  my  subjects." 

Never  had  the  King  urged  less  arbitrary 
claims,  never  had  he  used  a  more  subdued 
style,  but  newr  had  the  Commons  raged  with 
a  fiercer  spirit,  since  they  had  sat  in  their 
theological  synod.  In  the  orgasm  of  that 
conventicle  spirit  which,  many  years  after, 
was  to  disgrate  our  annals,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolTed,  that  **  the  business  of  the 
King  of  this  Earth  should  give  place  to  the 
business  of  the  King  of  Heaven  t"  What  new 
style  was  this?  Whose  tones  pierced  the 
roof  of  the  Commons  f  Whose  voice  is 
speaking?  A  young  man,  as  yet  unknown  to 
Fame^Oliver  Cromwell  I  He  sat  in  a  saintly 
committee  denouncing  those  divines,  who,  as 
he  expressed  it,  ^*  preached  flat  Popery." 
^^It  is  amusing,"  writes  the  philosophical 
hiatorian,  *^  to  observe  the  first  words  of  this 
Ainatical  hypocrite  correspond  so  exactly  to 
his  character."  Francis  Rous,  afterwards  a 
creature  of  Cromwell's,  and  Speaker  of  Bare- 
bone'-s  Parliartient,  whose  writings  were  col- 
lected and  ^  dedicated  to  the  Saints,  and  to 
the  Bscellent  throughout  the  three  nations," 
was  frequently  a  leading  spirit  in  this  new 
feud ;  he  excelled  in  adapting  his  fanatical 
eloquence  to  earthly  objects.  On  the  Custom- 
house duties  he  observed,  ^^it  is  an  old  tnck 
of  the  Devil's  when  he  meant  to  take  away 
Job's  religion,  to  begin  at  his  goods ;  *  lay  thy 
hand  on  what  hehsth,  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face,'"  On  religion,  he  said,*' when 
lower  natures  are  backed  by  higher,  they  in- 
crease in  courage  and  strength ;  if  man  be 
backed  with  Omnipotency,  he  is  a  kind  of 
omnipotent  creature ;  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  belie veth,  and  where  all  things 
are  possible,  there  is  a  kind  of  omnipotency." 
Thus,  long  before  the  nation  was  maddeiu*d, 
the  madmen  existed  who  were  to  make  them 


beenalways  anxious  to  explain  his  intention,  (so.    One  Lewis,  out  of  the  House,  having 
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««;tlue  Devil  take  Ihe  PftditnnenC 
was  sitmmoDed  before  (he  SaiiUsyand  the  De- 
toI's  good-wisher  had  to  answer  for  his  sedi- 
tious language. 

So  far  Irom  any  anxiety  to  terminate  the 
troubles  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  People,  (he 
Commons  now  insisted  that  Charles  shouM 
give  up'the  receivers  of  tlie  Customs  as  capital 
lonemies  to  the  iKing  and  Ihe  kingdom,  iind 
that  those  persons  who  submitted  to  pay 
their  duties  should  be  denouneed  guilty  as 
.aooessaries. 

Often  have  Kings  been  tyrauDical,  and 
sometimes  hare  Parliaments ;  a  body  corpo- 
iiiale,  with  the  infection  of  possioa,  may  per 
form  acts  of  injustice  equally  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  abuses  the  power  with  which  he 
is  invested. 

In  separating  the  King  from  his  offioers, 
ihe  Commons  pretended  lo  hold  the  King 
Jblameless ;  but  Charles  evinced,  at  least,  his 
sincerity,  or, as  was  expressed  in  hismeasage, 
^^his  juslioe  and  honour,"*  when  he  would 
not  consent  to  sacrifice  his  ownn  servants.  The 
.same  principle  was  at  work  with  the  Opposi- 
tion members  which  had  instigated  ihem 
against  the  late  minister  ;  the  officers  of  the 
Customs  were  now  ihe  representatives  of 
Buckingham  ;  those  were  the  ostensible  ob- 
jects of  attack,  the  concealed  one  was  Ae 
Sovereign.  The  Custom-ihouse  and  the  Church 
alternately  served  their  purpose. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Government  was  to 
settle  the  legal  levy  of  the  duties,  which  re- 
quired but  a  formal  confirmation  ;  but  the 
Commons,  sensible  that  this  once  granted 
might  terminate  their  sittings,  were  willing 
to  agitate  any  subject,  terrestrial  or  celestial, 
hut  tonnage  and  poundage. 

Sir  John  Eliot,  one  part  of  whose  eloquence 
certainly  consisted  in  the  most  stinging  per- 
sonalities, was  pouring  forth  invectives 
against  some  courtiers— Neile,  the  fiishqp  of 
Winchester, and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Weston. 
^^  Buckingham  is  dead,  but  he  revives^  in  the 
two  ohiefs,  Neile  and  Weston,  who  are  ani- 
.mated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  tvead  in  the 
same  steps,  and  'who,  he  declared,  for  fear 
would  htesk  Parliaments,  lest  Parliaments 
Should  break  them."  He  was  sometimes  in- 
terrupted, and  sometimes  cheered.  The  iuniJ 
Speaker  refusiiig  to  put  the  <|uestion^  declar- 
ing that  ^*'  he  wasothfirwise oommanded from 
the  King,,"  suffered  a  severe  reprimand  irom 
5elde&.  ''If  yon  will  'not  put  it  we  must  sit 
fltiA  thus  we  ehall  urairer  be  ahbeio^le  anj^- 
^taiDg."    Urn  HoBse  a^iauntedia  gMot  heat. 


This  was  the  dark  poogooslic  of  their  fm\ 
meeting,  on  Monday  the  secoiMJ  of  Marbh. 
1629,  which  Sir  Symonds  d*Ewes  has  marked 
in  his  diary,  as  '•*'  the  most  gloomy,  sad.  and 
dismal  day  for  Fngland  that  happened  for  five 
hundred  years." 

On  thisfj(tal  day.,  the  SpeakerstiU  n^fn^ang 
lo  put  the  question,   and  announcing  the 
King's  cammand  (or  an  adtiournraent  (an  in- 
termediate one  had  ahready  occurred),  Sir 
John  Eliot  stood  up.    The  Speaker  attempted 
to  leave  the  chair,  hut  two  members  placed 
ihemselves  on  each  side,  and  forcibly  kept 
him  down.    Eliot,  who  had  prepared  ceruin 
resolutions,  flung  down  a  paper  on  the  floor, 
crying  out  that  it  might  be  read  1    His  party 
vociferated  for  the  reading;  others  that  it 
should  not.    A  sudden  tumult  hroko  out. 
Coriton,  an  ardeist  patriot,  struck  another 
member,  and  many  laid  their  iiands  on  their 
swords.    It  was  imagined,  out  of  doors,  that 
swords  had  actually  been  drawin,  for  a  Welfh 
page,  running  in  great  haste  when  be  heard 
the  noise,  cried  to  the  docM^keeper,  ^  I  prs> 
you  let  hur  in  !  let  hur  in  I  to  give  hur  mas- 
ter his  sword." — "  Shall  we,"  said  one.  **be 
sent  home  as  we  were  last  sessions,  turned 
off  like  scattered   sheep  ?"     The   weeping 
trembling  Spi^aker,  slill  persisting,  was  n rag- 
ged lo  and  fro  by  npposile  parties ;  ihe  Qerk 
uf  the  Commons  was  not  less  inflexible  in  not 
reading  the  paper  of  Sir  John  Eliou  Sir  John 
Finoh,  the  unfortunale  Spenker,  with  a  po- 
verty  of  Si>irit,  filled  a  situation  as  critical  as 
it   was  elevated.    He  beard  himself  L»itrerlv 
rcproache  i  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  Peter  I  lay- 
man, whoso  name  the  reader  may  iecoi!ecu 
''as  the  disii^race  of  bis  country,  the  bl<n  of 
a  inoble  family,  and  whom  posterity  will  rv' 
member  with  scorn  and  disi^ain."    Hard  iaic 
of  weak  men,  who  on  some  emergency  are 
called  out  to  act  a  part  above  their  nature^, 
and  want  even  the  dignity  which  might  save 
them  from  contempt  1 

Eliot,  finding  the  House  so  strongly  divid- 
ed, undauntedly  snatching  \sp  the  paper,  said. 
'*!  shall  (hen  express  that  by  my  longut 
which  this  paper  should  have  done.*'  Demi  I 
Holies  assumed  the  character  of  Speaker 
putting  tlie  question, -whkh  was  returned  bv 
the  acclamations  of  the  party  The  .«oor< 
were  locked,  and  the  keys  laid  on  the  laik'. 
The  King  sent  the  Serjeant  to  luring  a\v«iy  th« 
mace,  but  the  royal  messenger  could  obuu- 
AO  admission ;  Uie  Usher  of  the  filack  Hot 
met  no  mope  regard.  The  King  then  orderec 
the  Captain  of  his  Guard  toioice  an  eatrauce 
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till  »?erai  ynars  after.  The  nssolutibns  «on«^ 
ccming:  Pftpistry  and  Povndage  hod;  passed' 
befwe  the-  guafd)  appealed^;— the  dMr  was 
Ikfflg  opeoH.the  rush  of  the  nraanbers  was  a 
tonent^aodtimiiiy'weiB  stmok  with  horror 
attheconfliotingfsoeDe!  thef  had'  witnessed. 
It  ms  a  sad  linage-  ot  f^ie  fbtine* 

He  Kingv  an*  dissoimng'tilis  Paiilanrent, 
fjtK5  08  ai  leaat/  hi»  idi&  ef^it'.    '^  It' is  for 
fnm  me  to>jiiilge«tt'ihB  Honne  alike^  guilty, 
farihere  anetfcere  a»  datlArii  subjects  as  miy 
ia.tfae  wen^ld ;  it  being'  butt  snme  few  triperr 
among  them  thar  did^caeti  thvs  mist  of  nndhi- 
tifiilnear ever*  moat  of  tMt'eyeff.'*'   At  tte^ 
tkaa^  many  undoabtedijfc  eunsidendd^  that  a 
Qiam  hc\\an  was  formed>  ameiig  the  Com^ 
nons.  Sir SymondeifBwes was nopotitician, 
but  anquestionablj'ht8idea9 wane  not  pecur 
liar  to  hiniBelf.     He  dfoortnitiates  this  last 
thud  Piiriiaiiient,  ^  the  gnader  part  of  the 
Bouse  were  morally  honest  men,  who^were* 
4» least  guiUy  ef  thefatal haeaoh^  being  only 
Qxialed  by  some  other  Jfbaste'aeetofK  poUUcB, 
(oUa  ienned  gmlous  fbr  the  liberiff  of  (A^ 
Sommonwmtllhj  and  by  thai  meairsv  at  the 
moving-ofi  their  outwaid  hreedimiv  drew  the* 
nMes  ot  those*  goad:  mei»  on  thvieside."' 

lo  thesudden"  diasotiitioii  of!  this.  Pttrlfa*- 
nant,  the  Lord^Keeper  in*,  the-  aeouslenied 
form  addressed'  Uie  House  of  Commcnis, 
tiiaiighithey  had  nob  been  sttmmimedv  nor* 
wa!yifaa  Speaker  presentL.  Iti&'Saidi  thatuhe* 
King,  in  dtsrebing'  himself,  d<DcUind  that 
'"'he  woald! never  puton those^rabes^again.**' 

Thecondoet  of  Charles' the  Fimfthmugh' 
tbb  last  Parliamant  is  now/  before  as^  Con^ 
^ing  the  great  constitutional  points^  and 
e?en  professing,  an^  abbovfenoe  of  arbitrary 
measures,  his  falter  speech  extorted  a  mur- 
mur of  applau39;^hii^ciDiulUor  had  varied  in 
its  progress ;  a  strange  monster  of  discord 
grsppledwit^ifaefievereigmni  theeven-paih, 
and  in  the  mind  of  Charibs^He  recognised'the^ 
^ffNm  of  Mction.  Vhvr  Laud*  was  lo  be"sub^ 
atiUKe*  for  Bhckingham— religion*  f6r  ga- 
'fmrnent.  Patient,  till  patience  ceased  to  be 
ffWriue,  after  many  struggles  with  himself, 
""t*  s<?e  the  King  more  and  more  irritated. 
^^Ker  and  despair  closed  the  Parliament — 
perhaps  for  ever ! 

Ti)  i:harles  the  First  the  menacing  lan- 
gnajre  and  the  tumultuous  acts  of  the  great 
ItradiTs    appeared'    seditious,     lie  declared' 

thai  '^  they  designed  his  ruin.'*' 
Ten  of  the  most  eminent  members-were 

sammoned  to  the  ooancil-table,  among*  whom 


were  Benzil  Holies,  Sfr  John  Eliot,  and'Selden 
—  ITIustrions  names  f    They  were  now  placed 
in  the  cruel  predicament  of  contending  for 
their    P^riiamentary    rights    against   the. 
wmmdfed  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the- 
judicial  dt^cisionsof  the  legislature.  It  raised 
up  one*  of  the  greatest  and*  the  longest  legal 
controversies  which  had.  been  started'  iiajr. 
many  years. 

Charles  ttte  First  was  strongly  affected 
when  he  heard  thdl  Holies  had.  been  so  deeply 
implicated  in  seconding  the  resoliiiions  which 
Eliot  had  prepared.  The  Monarch  exclaimed,. 
**^  Et  tu.  Brute  V  F  wonder  at  it !  for  we  two 
were  fellow-revellers  in  a  masque  lege- 
ther.'^Xi^  We  see  by  this  pathetic  exclama- 
tion how  Charles  the  First  could  not  avoid 
blending:  his  personal  feelings  with  the  Par- 
liamentary opposftion ;  the  King,  indeed,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  present  party» 
a  circumstance  of  some  importance  which  has 
not  been  noticed  by  historians. 

At  the  council-table  HblU  s  decliared  that  ha. 
came  to  the  House  with  zenf  fiir  His  Majesly*s. 
service,  but.  Ahding his Mai^sty  was offendedl 
with  hiVn,  he  humbly  dbsired.  that  he  might 
rather  be  the  subject  of  his  mercy  than  of  his. 
power.  On  this  the  Lord-Treasurer  observed-,, 
"  You  mean,  rather  of  his  MiijjBsly's  merey, 
Ihan  of  his  justice,'*'  Holies  repeated,  •*  Fsay 
of  his  Majesty's  power,  ray  Lord."    Sir  Joha. 
Ellot,  qtiestioned  for  word^  spoken  in  the 
House,  and  f6r  producing  the  last  offensive- 
resolutions,  with  his  accustomed  keenness  of.' 
language  declated^  ^*  that  whatsoever  was. 
performed  by  him  in  thai  place  and  at'  that 
lime,  as  a  member  of  that.  House^  he  would, 
ever  be  readjr  to  give  an  account  of  his  say- 
ing^-and' doings  ia  that,  place  whenever  he. 
'should^  be'  callbd'  tb.  it.  by  the  House.    But 
now;  as  a  private  man,  he  could  not  trouble* 
himself  to  cemembec  what  he  said  or  did  ia 
that  place  as  a  public  roan.*' 

Charles  the  First,  to  vindicate  his  outraged 
sovereignty,  would  have  limited  his  utmost 
severity  to  "  a  petition  expressing,  their  sor- 
row that  He  was  offended  with  them  ;'*  but 
these  were  not  men,  like  children,  to  be. 
frightened  or  to  be  soothed  by  a  weak  parent. 
They  courted  the  persecution,  whii  h  with  the: 
people  only  served  the  more  to  maintain  the 
principles  fir  which  they  suffered.  The  par 
triois,  obstinately  contumacious,  were  com- 
[  n^illed  to  difterent  prisons. 

i 

(1)  Hamon  FEatrange,  tt  fo. 


/ 
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Charles  the  First,  in  his  own  mind,  could 
only  perceive  their  contamacj—it  is  only 
ouiselves  who  now  can  admire  their  patriot- 
ism. The  King  sought  to  punish  sedition ; 
bat  in  a  conference  he  himself  held  with  his 
judges,  they  decided  that  the  offences  were 
not  capital ;  the  prisoners  might  be  bailed, 
giving  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Charles,  though  this  deci- 
sion was  not  to  his  mind,  enters  into  his  cha- 
racter. '*  I  shall  never  be  offended  with  my 
jadges  if  they  deal  plainly  with  me,  and  do 
not  answer  by  oracles  and  riddles.'*  Such  a 
Mntiment  evinces  no  resolute  tyranny  in  this 
monarch. 

The  parties  were  ready  with  their  bail,  bat 
they  would  give  no  security  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Selden  raised  his  acute  legal 
objections,  and  one  of  the  members  observed, 
that  *'  the  good  behaviour  was  a  ticklish 
point."  What  was  ^'  good  behaviour?"  Was 
it  passive  obedience  ?  He  preferred  to  return 
to  prison  than  to  accept  a  condition  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  nature.  All  were  alike 
resolute  in  ihe  refusal  of  any  act  of  submis- 
sion, and  in  the  denial  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  inferior  court  over  Parliament.  The 
judges,  who  had  hitherto  acted  rightly,  it  was 
thought,  wrested  the  law  now  to  the  mon- 
arches side,  by  decreeing  heavy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

Arbitrary  imprisonments,  even  in  slate 
affairs,  are  so  abhorrent  to  Englishmen,  that 
this  act  of  severity  on  the  side  of  Charles  the 
First  has  been  alleged  as  a  striking  evidence 
of  his  disposition  to  tyranny.  When  we 
calmly  look  into  the  motives  of  the  King— the 
slate  of  the  times— the  asyetundeflned  rights 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject — the  prevalent 
custom  in  European  governments  of  impri- 
soning supposed  state  delinquents,  and  the 
extraordinary  scenes  which  were  passing  in 
France,  where  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  political 
victims,  the  heads  of  factions,  had  saved  the 
feeble  monarch  on  a  throne  surrounded  by 
conspiracies,  when  all  these  are  considered, 
the  severity  of  Charles  the  First  will  not  ap- 
pear with  that  dark  and  peculiar  complexion, 
which  a  modem  pencil  might  deeply  colour. 
Charles  had  first  intended  to  inflict  the  lenient 
penalty  of  a  slight  act  of  submission  ;  but  it 
was  as  impossible  for  the  patriots  to  commit 
an  act  of  submission  as  for  the  monarch  to 
be  passive  under  his  contemned  sovereignty. 

To  allay  the  prevalent  terror  that  the  na- 
tion was  now  to  be  deprived  of  its  Parlia- 
ments, Charles  the  First  published  {^  a  de- 
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daration  of  the  causes  which  moved  Mm  to 
dissolve  this  last  Parliament.*'  His  tone  is 
not  arrogant— he  gives  an  historical  aoodimt 
of  all  their  proceedings— their  scanty  subsi- 
dies— their  persecutions  on  tonnage  and 
poundage-~-their  exorbitant  encroachments- 
he  reproaches  those  perturbators  of  the  public 
peace,  who  have  all  along  disturbed  the  har- 
mony between  him  and  the  people — **  like 
empirics,  who  dioose  to  have  some  diseases 
on  foot  to  keep  themselves  in  request,  and  to 
be  employed  in  the  core."  And  lastly,  the 
King  appeals  to  the  subject,  whether,  ^Mi 
respect  of  the  free  passage  of  the  gospel,  in 
equal  administration  of  justice,  freedom  from 
oppression,  and  Che  peaceand  qutetnessevery 
one  enjoys  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
the  happiness  of  this  nation  can  be  paralleled 
by  any  neighbouring  countries?"  Had  theie 
been  no  truth  in  this  appeal  to  the  people, 
it  would  have  been  the  most  unskilful  one 
possible* 

So  destitute  was  the  Sovereign  now  of 
means  to  pursue  any  foreign  expedition  that^ 
after  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  when  the  Duke 
of  Rohan  implored  his  farther  aid,  Charles 
the  First  declared,  that  compelled  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  from  whom  he  had  expected 
farther  supplies,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  assist  the  necessities  of  the  foreign 
Protestants.  The  Pariiament,  in  the  result 
of  their  proceedings,  had,  doubtless  contrary 
to  their  intentions,  ably  served  the  cause  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  whom  the  King  had 
to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peace,  after  having 
waged  a  disastrous  war.  An  English  sove** 
reign  was  now  to  reign  deprived  of  his  Par- 
liament! 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  First  PatrioU. 

SwiFT,  in  the  spirit  of  his  cynical  philoso- 
phy, once  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  great 
and  liUle  actions  of  some  singular  and  re- 
nowned persons ;  and  among  the  manuscripts 
of  Bishop  Kennetl  I  found  a  curious  list  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  best  men  in  sacred  writ. 
Moses  was  passionate,  Abraham  lied,  Aaron 
was  idolatrous,  Samson  was  a  woman's  slave, 
and  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  the  persecu- 
tions ofPaul,andthedenial  of  Peter,  enforced 
this  extraordinary  result  of  the  infirmities  of 
men,  who,  we  might  suppose,  would  have 
been  exempt  from  ordinary  weaknesses. 

May  we  not  Uierefore  be  forgiven,  if  we 
sometimes  start  at  the  tales  of  those  romantic 
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fMtriofs,  who,  pure  and  exaltod  obove  the 
sphere  of  human  passions,  and  often  perform- 
iogincreiJible or  incomprehensible  actions,  so 
prodigally  aduru  the  histories  of  the  poetical 
Greeks  and  the  declamatory  Romans!  (I) 
Our  own  age,  among  the  annals  of  patrioli^m, 
ean  only  boast  of  a  single  patriotic  characler, 
the  grandeur  of  whose  mind  was  circumscrib- 
ed by  his  civic  dulies ;  ihaarobition  of  Wash- 
ington terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
country.  Il  would  be  delightful  lo  trace 
patriotism  in  all  its  integrity,  pursuing  the 
noblest  ends  by  the  roost  irreproachable 
means--but  too  rare  indeed  are  those  great 
characters,  who,  having  opened  the  first 
scenes  of  political  revolutions,  have  escaped 
(he  imputation  of  indulging  their  personal 
vanity,  their  private  interest,  or  their  bound* 
lessaoobition. 

We,  who  are  feeling  about  for  truth  in  the 
darkness  of  time,  too  often  discover  that 
secret  history  forms  a  contrast  with  the  ideal 
greatness  of  our  general  views;  and  it  is 
only  the  phiio:iophical  writer  who  can  detect 
those  indiscriminate  opinions  of  men,  and 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  crowd  the  history  of 
human  nature  with  phantoms  and  delusions. 
Imperfect  humanity  claims  our  indulgence; 
and  while  we  are  often  educing  good  from 
evil,  we  may  surmise  that  it  may  require  the 
leaven  of  personal  motives  to  ferment  some 
minds  into  patriotism.  And  if  we  be  often 
compelled  to  explore  into  an  origin  more 
obscure  and  far  less  pure  than  such  cleval- 
fd  motives  seem  lo  promise,  shall  we  not 
remain  sali'^^ficd,  if,  after  tracing  the  stream 
hack  to  its  head,  we  behold  it  purifying  itself 
as  it  flows,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  till 
even  Self  .^ems  forgotten  in  the  public 
caase  ?  We  gladly  accept  the  popular  virtue, 
while  we  forget  the  private  passion. 

Cardinal  de  Relz  is  accused  of  indulging 
an  unbounded  ambition,  yet  in  his  own 
memoirs,  though  he  frankly  condemns  many 
of  his  actions,  he  solemnly  asserts  that,  in 
whatever  regarded  his  political  conduct,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  noblest  principles ;  nor 


(0  The  learned  Niebohr  has  elaborately  explored 
ioto  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Romans ;  be  has 
been  preceded  by  M.  Beaufort,  an  ingenious  writer, 
ia  bis  *MneerUtude  des  einq  premiers  Siteles  de 
FHistoireftomaiiie;'*  but  the  Abbate  LancelloU,  in 
hU'^Parralloni  degli  Antichi  Hislorici/'  would  have 
had  the  merit  of  having  first  hosUlely  entered  into 
Ihis  sacred  land  of  imposture,  had  the  dignity  of 
icalttssQBlaiiied  the  erudition  of  the  writer  of  '*  The 
niB-nams  of  Antiquity." 
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is  this  impulse  incompatible  even  with  the 
indulgence  of  his  ambition. 

There  are  still  persons,  it  .^eems,  »vho  will 
deny  that  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  are 
discoverable^  in  some  of  (he  early  Reformers 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  (2)  and  5:ome 
assuredly  Ihc're  are,  who  will  not  pardon  us 
on  any  terms,  when  we  assert  that  the  po- 
pular leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
thoso  great  names  in  our  history  which  pos- 
terity has  invested  with  the  purest  of  all 
national  titles,  that  of  Patriot,  may  He  open 
to  the  same  accusation.  The  good,  indeed, 
has  survived  the  evil,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  great  ends  of  society ;  the  heal 
and  fury  of  the  Reformation  emancipated  the 
human  mind,  and  the  factions  of  our  early 
patriots,  in  many  respects,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  popular  Constitution.  The  only 
dangerous  error  is  the  supposition  that  some 
men  are  more  immaculate  than  our  infirm 
passions  can  possibly  permit,  and  that  others 
were  as  criminal  as  they  are  made  to  be,  for 
the  purposes  of  party. 

If  even  the  great  and  good  qualities  of 
Pisistratus  disguised  his  love  of  arbitrary 
power ;  if  the  secret  motives  of  (he  French 
princes  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots 
have  been  traced  to  their  own  quarrel  at 
Court;  if  Gibbon  have  thrown  a  shade  of 
suspicion  even  over  Brutus's  "  Godlike 
stroke ;"  if  the  assassin  of  Buckingham  were 
a  penitent  and  not  a  patriot ;  if  even  the  pa- 
trioiism  of  that  great  prince,  Maurice  of 
Orange,  whom  the  people  venerated  as  the 
hero  who  had  rescued  (hem  from  the  Spanish 
tyranny,  were  stigmatised  by  the  republican 
Barnevelt,  as  a  cloak  to  his  ambition ;  if  the 
immortal  Bacon,  and  the  illustrious  Clarendon, 
cannot  escape  from  the  taint  of  the  meaner  pas- 
sions ;  and  if  that  oracle  of  law,  the  great  Coke, 
were  of  one  mind  as  a  judge,  when  in  favour  at 
Whitehall,  and  of  another  when  discontented, 
ho  was  a  patriot  at  Westminster;  we  may, 
perhaps,  feel  more  assured  that  it  may  serve 
both  as  matter  of  curiosity  and  instruction 
to  open  the    more  secret  and  complicate 


(S)  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  condemned  the  historian 
Robertson  for  his  phlegmatic  philosophy  in  com- 
posing the  history  of  the  Reformation,  with  an  in- 
difference incredible  in  a  divine,  etc.,  etc.  Sorely 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  write  with  all  the 
heat  of  the  times,  caught  from  passions  transient  as 
the  events  which  kindled  them.  These  can  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  associate  with  the  dignity  oS 
truth. 


<thwive8  o(  many  of  Ihe  prept  actors  inour  .  ing  |iwlKsW9h«l>k*«W«l*«l>»'P'J»Wn'i** 


■I'  ■i»*ltt(IS''Si  mn  VftWffifg'iH  Ih*  iiiWorj-  of 
4i» '|»erlbd''11rtl^'Yhfc'[i5pon&l 'iAemo{r^'',0|r 


r^i4C;i'(l,ii)^  lo^SlWtflilhaMfae'ptiindli^n 
}mi'»f^-  oi  .(OfloMteK  tSSf  n«*.lliiftap(Htjr.»rii. 
necied  „w^iilf^n.#f»jipfllhH]  I01  IbcF  lipdiwdoU. 

;fl(.<ji)p/,  yl,^''J(^^f^,liJ(ft^'^,*«rm>1b^1^0PV■l' 


«|lCatthL>h>it^'l!lil'tit)llId^^ub'lVlV't;."" 
,'b  'tMr-ttb  [(jlrtitllC'|>;iriV'rr'ilf(i;'^n' 

ittWtr-'tfvi'tiitfiilsr  ')»i!rfHl^"iVVir-"  'to  ■ 

ttxittea-at'  Un,ei"'ttWilaWrifJ"i.iil 

,  i3m>im  iVJe  <PiHrt''^'  lHe'.li!^ai'/<  ^i  In 

flttlsflHtlg  IH  sAW/ftpe'lHtsliiorlil'a  i- 

n»rtiiWaliW'''"''f:fltig"1i4H8ltnrTi'(;''  „..,,  ..»' 

antixietimi"'^"-  '^"""'  ""Hw.-..-.i...'i^...iiii.. 

.  wouf-ptiHiwiW.  (iHd'«/it'*ft'*-fi'iiy:'t.M!.;i.;ii 

Uitt;  ai  ('5nrrtHhii:*rt'tWiiiMti',vli;l!-All|liiVi'l';Ar 
fA>v»fi.^f'if>^"(«ci^nn!i(i:irV  tliUr.lliityiMr.^ 
.«rfrtiWti'iii'iny  pHiiWii'iiiiV  .If 'l)\<r'l!iim<ic^- 
^hbni'lidtaytetiwl  6n','  iis'  Ifls  feoliliiV  uri^y, 
(rtMi'U'l'iii'rlbWlohlrtftV  WhW!i"'iiolli'i.iif  cU\t\ 
SoUdW' bKoifdt tife ;  \\\i '^(Mcjiicni  el.'.[iiL-ii'i  , 
-hiti'(tWeMrid«dainn'irnW.''V(>iictied'|liy  sucl] 
■«bartfiiiL'£9"uf"petituiiat'ihvetlWt;,i  nri'd'.'tluVv - 

''^iVliulilivp  li'ss'DOt,bii»||a^.(()|i'Kr<.l)|nl.;lh«||> 
■*tiiTC  lii'rrons  a'  li.idaurP:ilO|i|[uoii  ulllirir  .a\vii 
■<jati«licy'iiiiiMltlM;wnk'li  niVytfiOUdtit'uiisuut 
»ulliviA>lis:uliuii  uoliOfr'or  by  tbe  Kliia"— M/jK- 
nu/ili,  pi^l»i,Mii>ia-e'i  Ei.-ilhfAilett  utn  urenl 
caiitcu>i)or.>rv  i,u>h  ulwa^£l^^l|elhiIlglabB^)|(!ndT 

nlrlQ.-    '■ 

:  .\i/  Suekits-llielateMlnrdMlirEctJarQ^Bi  related 
LyltQuu  l>rtti4mjk,w|)awua;tn>iidiiouorMr.Haylc. 
AnutltiT  etulfivcia  hus  bei'ji  fcoenUy  pnttlund  ^oal 
■  Cornt»li  kciiIJl'iuuii.  V.I10,  Id  •  lutler  wrilinD  in 
ITcl,  rrlnli'i  liii  ifcoUcGtioiufilllH)  ilarr  u  ■il  bmd 
lii'fn  luMliimb)  ad^iluJiKTur  Mr.,  llo}le.  ,l»Uw 

-,ttaWwi,  D'la  llii'  siiLwqwL'iil  lli«hl,.  bo'b  docouiU 
.aiTvi-:  Lut  UielvlliT  uuuldtuuntoUt.  Uittuvcatal 
jtpci'ldilH'Iicii  [lui:VU)i;Uun  wu  BBtin  aiiiUMWian 

.to  allltrd  Eliot  (i^raltciioii...  II  k  oat  iu>|MiHlttlc, 
howpver,  Iti^t  UwlwuBCccunlaiMC  betH^pMibkj 

'  Tor,  uta  later  iiifi'iod,  uhi'ii  DuckiauliuDi  liaii  atUin- 
ed  power,  Eliot  niiijlit  have  iouhIii,  throuKli  liii  1>- 
Tour^eremltlaDceoriiieiDflirtad  Qiu,  aod  wat^ 


-  ..,,.,  .mi:.. 

)^)liii(lg,V,iii,;,|hej  Jwi(i*«!>ifeii«»-'"«n«"i 

l<*f«pec,hat  anditTRMiMfHi  HaiHad  <ai<pratT«l 
IfWv,h»iine^Voiiet(  Mc-iMojfcvqrrt'lwtfci* 

)l4ftr.>nt«*i  ifri9mH3(iMiM«<'>iiTlhl'mTO^'brfrtw 

i>ft^lhis*«*<(mflsJnrHt>hont  «t  FMwnv  v\#* 

9(-j(j«(iirtjihB8l-iii.''l.hflav«iirifie)d3nwntiie*«l>f 

rvpi\#r>jffiiMwi«(  *'«ri'''P!''*«''*"  ■-'*"■■  o**^'- 

(or  ilieremi-'^i«r)irfft)ti:r»«t,blUkiiti'.lH#mi- 
R^^Tf|j^^J)l(.l-:^^qqllflI(rfll^lnrt■,dBTl■lvftlletft[^cl■ 
PAM'  J»'rtiiftt»*Vie<ifl«Ci.i*Qroble|frDiii  ihtf'  Rulphi: 
^e»|(ff.s;  tJ»9,,|H)miHiiiihoii|t^itiioft>Dni.-il.'<ltiiil 
t)eoii^pnii.|tlf«ll-ii7tM«>%faT»i#  Eliot  ODuIrt 
«lllfi(ti,Taft(p,MHKhih#a^..(2tiii '■ '    ■ 

,  ,Jn,^  |pllQM4£«irlJ«tM:fiioi'K<*V'rtMl'Dt!ko^ 

sii>laiV'<Pilottafids  rthS'Hosc'  4rf -fitSj  Mtttp 
^iinK,fliiirHin'o£'tMaitil«-<ioiercSF9Hin;,'«'htclt 
eiriipgobl  cdnJwBls.witfc  <rhol  Mflf  s^ltif,  wnrt 
tUW  pfiTMoal-iirfifHiBtioiK  •oithwhichBHoi 

Kri'lifleil  by  the  linij.'lilhiio'rf.''''X'liUrr  ■ri'llcn  one 
honored •iidrtt»i''>Fi«rt  MtftrthBlK-mJftdion.ilir 
untf^tn  recolleiClloiiB  dr  |«to  astofieiiiriMi*.  oan- 
polbewfeluhedRKaiiMt  «n«Tnli»a  ihrlce,*iiibli»h- 
ed  III  Hid  1ir>-lfiiie  or  Doan  f  rldeDiii.  Whether  UiU 
ebtillilh<li  itrihelrmwtMCliriiol'bB  aBRravaleil  bv 
Getiard.:nr  B«<tened<4own  Vj  Ittk  lmpet<i(t«Uy  of 
yoiitii.u(DiOei:litUaitBthadiaTe(D|jnifnla(-Ui«DMi- 
■llriilionut  IcDiperorthb  individual,  or  the  peni- 
tence uf  Elli*,  and  of  Ihe  renewal  ol  tlieaarient 
friuodahip  o[  Uietwo  ramllles.  the  eTidenM  CKiets 
aniangthuKliol Papers;  ()ut  il  1>  rqaally  evideol, 
thai  the  UoTle*  dill  not  Comet  vhatUiey  liad  for- 
Kiren ;  Hie  tale  ilUI  went  On  from  the  mlbrer  to 
tiU  relitivci:  tbr  the  nroa6vm  told  it  to  fictaard,  bh 
lhedauKlilerdld,ln  her  old  aite.  ta  her  CorBtali 
DrlKbtumr— HlM  Alkai'i  Itanolri  of  the  Caanol 
Charttt  the  ftrtUi..»i.  Fortler't  Uf'Of  Sir  J^tui 
KUof.Hflee  ApfouUi.  lor  KUot'i  penttanUal  eon- 
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a ioog'impriddii  ml^iH'  bud « g tiedt'  ch  faffgel" '  *Sit 

wii}ra4nBireoU«i^,''  bHH^hbd'''''  ]^r6<^iVi;^d'  (he 
righcs  MMl'lib^Mi^'  bf  ^e<  D^e.  thiu^h  \^lh 
the  loss  o£  hhiO^rn/^'  <«1  V'Uri '  tWs'  bbviduf^i]^ 

mal,  ^#  Qs*  €hdit^flh  b^ih'^CbnitnitW  6f 
MMutaPie<t,'of<Whlcftf'hJ^  f\i&  left »  tiiiinii^cripi 
Wij»rt*'8ira«hriv<teit*^f^W»'*^liumWycMV6^ 

fioifeiHed ;  4brrlil6  6)mbUifri^  (hbi  kohie  Ibrniier 
tetere  oddveMed  ^^  th0*W)iiHkt^r''hdd' re- 
nuitted'iiiitiollc^i'^  TH^IJaiiise^br  hi^  inte- 
lefmftuuT^  «ntW  Bnbkihi^litittr,  though  y/a 
nA^  '4is*«ncUy»  •  brtd*iw  il ,  tr owl/}  s*em  ^  'bjr  ■ '  ihts 
l^^ttet  •10  li««e<(y#i^!iVa>Mi  in  1hb^pi'<b^ni&*^i(ie; 
orthe  trM]i!t|*r06^otrJ  of'^^oti^er  6f  hid  bfMial 

fierjr  t(^pei'atiDdiit--^l^^  had '^ti^  lUmlrttd  H 
«OHl  disgirioefiilpredfisamtfnlt' with  (tie^oyled; 
anitioif  Me  discQ^fer  4i^>in>  p'risdd^  lo  192$: 
The'  ciraiauintocei<af>|iefng''in'pi^Mnedl  afWd 
tifhifrletqeniireiiiQimng  tfnaTisWet^d  by^hiiil 
vlnae.  fis«igfal9^^>he>hcid^ proMmbdj^l^c-ly 
ihiB  md»l  4{aik)afi  ingr^uiMidef  or'tbe^  m6dt'c(b- 
<d«f&diB«f  dwdi;ql>Eltf»t^  prboelidi^gft,  whUt-^ 
«T€r  Ihey)  jnighl  iMnre^bden.  (9) 
Idiacttveredtanm^ng^  ih^iEUoi  'papers  that 

iherBwa&ia  suit: pdiidingt  ^<^ t^^^n^lP^^ ^a^" 
^tjfled  on  cAie  doaCb  of  Buokinghan^,  betke^n 
*"  my  Lord  Adirnta):*  and  6ip  John.  There^  I 
found  also  a  lettetofSeldieri^rDrh  the  Temple, 
daied•N(rref«lbe^  iSaSg  r4»lating  (o^'  a  patenl 
oCSir  J(»hd%,  delivered  le  him  in  b  box,"  for 
the  purpfise  of  Selden*s  examination ;  whether 
the  deaik-of  the  grantor  made  it  yoid.  Evi- 
dently this  grantor  was  Buckingham,  who 
had  fellen  two  months  before. 

The  patriotic  ardoar  which  marlLS  the  cha- 
racter of  Eliot  visited  him  like  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, and  when  he  discovered  that  **  that 
man/'  as  he  porsinted  in  contemptuously  de- 
"^ignating  the  Minister,  was  ^*  the  Sejanus  of 
Engbnd/*  and  closely  paralleled  him  with 
one  of  the  most  profligate  of  royal  favourites, 

fi)  Cabalau  p.  MS. 

(i;  iMD  not  acquainted  with  tbe  exact  natawof 
this  office  of  Vice-Admiral ;  however,  by  a  passage 
ina  lett  .>r  of  Denill  Holies  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworlh, 
it  is  clear  that  be  levied  some  fees  for  Mm^elf,  as 
wen  » the  Lard  High  AdmiraL  '*  By  that  tinie  aiy 
Lord  Admiral  aod  hisYlte-Admirals  be  satisfied,  and 
alt  other  rights  and  wrongs  k>e  dischargedia  slender 
gtnming  Is  left  for  ihe  taker."  Holies  alludes  to  the 
wrecks  on  the  eoaat.— 5ira/ford'<  LeUert^  I . ,  40. 

(3;Rushwortli»k,$ia. 


ij' 


^  r 

.    A» 

in  comparing  him  with  the  Bishop  of/Bly^iiO 
Richard  fhe^  Fij^st's  tuuieTr^hW  M  in^^aehed 
ihe  rfi  u isl^r  .^Sj ,  * *4l^e .  f^lf^i; }  of .  ,|h^ .  ((,ii«*s 
frea^iire,^*  and  ^;  ih^  pg^^.qf.pU  gpoiine99r(iil 
the  SlaieViilUhisjjij^ip^f^^  i:)av<^li|tioi>v 
Whiph  did  not  (»a^pqp,^;two^.yeaR^  afli^rihf  , 
had  b^n  a ^  s^jj^Jjopt Jp  Ihi^^vefy  ^AliaisHf;^ 
Tliecornmeiicortiept,pl^ir,4pl»|>,KlM>t'^^ 
Ipalriolisni  is  ob^^uf^;  tb^ii,  ^(t^b^gMf^s  ppiitf 

\vhcre  per^Cjflal^'p^^^R'?*^^ 

'spirit  brolfjB  911,1, .^  J).vt,.  ^il,:¥)^.arA^ti8%(i  00 

^his  hiead,  we  ^n^i^t^ still, ,|^i|eHe  ijtkati .the  r<i^ 

yolu^ion^ry  gei^iu;^ ,  ha^s.  .(veq^WllJj  <Jipgiiifcd 

i^f  private.  M^s/pps  J^  iu  ipujjlic  cpndiwt*  (♦) 

,   ^ir  ioliu  )p;U9t  ^a^  a  pfitjioi  who,^tpo4  f<>f9^ 

rnqsl  in'^ilie  rppk^of  ppP9§ifiwi.  i>V'eBiW/OiHh» 

jaftjerwards  ihe  famqvi^  E,^rl.g{,g^affoi^,openT 

ed  his  pofiti9|i^^  li\e  MQfier  ;|b^;b«^n0ri  of  .UvH 

party  • /but  .whatUef;i,e4^her./.pf,  th^sf;  .gp^ 

lefi^ders  were  toq  ^mf>)ty,,V»foHow,lhe,pilNi?» 
or  wliet'H^  ^>nt.>Ypi;|!i  ^^^{\e^  Ihp  ^iqWwci^ . 
land  lur,bulence  of^ipi^  .,^\ipijr.  opinipftoJwr 
gueriiiy  ;■9^^sh^,  ,<^n(J„\hfly„,a^i(?0.  »U.^^ 
Olher^such  keen  iQ*(>rt^  il)a|i.^eij;ieu>,aia^ion, 
i('it  9ver  were  ^fnuigtljoa,  leiiiuinaii;4,i^».,p!ei:n  - 
sonal  anUpAtJii);.  ^ji^.i|¥i^^ftH?<-%>thv^,lBft(iari>  . 

of  party  .;were\|^qt|i..;fffst,7i^<-ft1(<na^4»  ^^-.M 
curioifs  to  observe  how  minds  of  su9.U,c«;i^it))PQ 

can  exerc^^  )JJen[^3e^ves ,.w|th  .|5qf|?l. J4?>;cfl' in 
inviiifnl  depreci'atjkjp,  \\lU,}i^  thft.jlli^ion.  oC 
Ihfbij:  j.ea|ou$y,  ihqy,p^rsi^a$iQth«im^Lv<i?$  thAl 
Ihey  r^liy  te^l/that  (^J^exly)t'Cl^c  :each  o^l^^ . 
wluc|i  their  style  infers..  \y.<$ntwficth,.aUu(ir* 
ihg  to  his  old  i-iva).  thea.np  more,  degra^s. 
him  into  '*'  a  ^pbantasf^c  apparition;",  ha«| 
Eliot  livej,  Strafford  wpuld  liave  .found  the 
'^  apparition'*  as  substantial  a  foe  a&  the  one 
he  afterwards    witnessed  in    thdt  political . 
Clisba,  Pym,  who  had  caught  up  the  inspiring 
mantle  of  the  departed.    When  Wentwortb 
of  the  North  betrayed  symptoms  of  wavering 
indecision,  and  when  at  length  ''  tho.  north- 
ern cock  was  picked  out  to  be  the  King's 
creature,"  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,. 
Hacket  tells  us,  that  ^4t  was  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  times,"  that  Eliot,  irascible  at  the 
choice  of  his  hvaU  avenged  himself  on  the 
King  in  the  bill  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage ; 


C4)  ytr.  Porster,  in  Ms  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot. 
wrnaen  wWi  eanaklerahle  eare«  has  notfeed  the  sf^ 
leoeeof  BHot  respeetUig  the  Dake  of  Buekinghani 
ia  the  Parliament  of  February,  l«9S,  **  when  the 
landed  name  of  the  Dulie  was  frequenUy  on  t)ic  11  [m 
of  ather  popular  members,"  as  evidence  that  Eliot 
waanot  a subserver  to  the I>ake ;  I  regard  it  as  evf- 
deaea  that  the  mina  of  Eliot  was  Uien  rankllof 
on  the  supposed  injury  which  he  complains  of  in 
the  Navembor  beiwe. 
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the  kingdom?  bWesCxwiyliltotyev^H  ifO«(^t^ 
beon.  ^mronOiist  IH  officft^  butikei'uppeuti^to 
tmVier.i^roidM  liklk.  iKtiaiibaiblkiiailv«Hsdty/ 
Bi^P'^tliiflitos<'Mrfad  huditheii  i)bi^' ^([tim 
abniad,  JniK»dtr)tot  BtiUilb0ifu»kiogr/slaftt»^- 

nift»(f^m^eiCOQkltentesi  \^Ad  bran^8ii^  Jdhn> 
EixM  tb.bein^cMcitod'ib  Inm  ioidtfedi'  his'^t^ 
vi^<i.;t  rHacket^ l(i<wJiohi«WiUi>tii9 ktipiaHed* 
tbte'iSi2^cHiv|VDg^  nadd8i>  OtaC '  WenlWdi^ih) 
nwfirJotf OMe  9rtr  jnuituji*gnBlshopJfet«ii^»'« 
ing  offered  loirbridglover  hife'riiiab^t)'  'ftU*i' 
Ilaltom*  cfttcVle^tfOretitiiilife  dbgila/dini^lli^tiiia- 
iKM^fl  >ViXhe  ^i|iiu|;iia|niiiioii9»fnrU«uld(of^fit1oli 
ffk^l^id^ilis  4fl>giitefObedU)ioii]n(rBui-i9ii(^>iinu 
fnKiO^A-ablp.  U»  binigio^)  upoiiiBueh.i^utf ffdMf t) 
anUwityiM.bpt'  iipvomd  ^afiiagtoS'UHVWeAt-'i 
\VQ^li('«.|eAtar^oto<)LBudii!sbotr!lUBihofico  >l^! 
w^r4stj9l»el«bo'*hod]'ia!enfl)cd  ionUjO'  pyt^nv 
Ofi^/Mihioh  he  I  bai  i  W«  bnsefy  (fb^akcn /^ (d)^ 
This  renpi5fk.iwtj4iri:3^  soiiioJuiBinigrdreiHiofivi 
AMhis.liaie  Ibeirax^lis.rtynch  iBfiipe'ri|ng<|Wii'hi 
lhOipAtrf€(^ic4)ar(«3rvuiii)d»8»i^rQl  it'\\vff  ^wt^ 
le94e^  were  guinnd'OJkcr.fty  )lh(ix«l|i^tiM>\|>iiKMt 

liam^iifiighlfliaiirfeolfei'eddiydo  (hat^iM  ^e9j)edtr' 
toiE&iotv  wbH;h(hd  oetikl<t  rbtiiinre'  dffi^oimt.i 
Eliotjliad'gone  iobffsrevedtoJretQtn^  nndikhe^ 
Ki»g/coilM!  hrever  ifiahpenndjiired :  (hoipr^sl^n '  e^; 
ofi«ne<ivho.Ai&Hl<vbto)rbe  t^^rsinnally  ofT^filvo 
(o/bimg  i>The'Stfaien)eAt4il>bieb<)p  WiHial^hB ii^- 
alliep  lath  >  owm  inalnner^i.tMKiaesitoihtibl^r  b^* 
wDs  ItNtgiaad  secpoily  oonneeled^'^vh1l  'i\^' 
palcietit  paiilyi>aiid!  tfhitM  teils  of  a  riv»Ks 
anger  iri  Wentwortiv  is  a  siroog  confirma- 
cibniof 'Ibis  polkieal  project V  for  w«  ^re  now 
perfe^ly  acquainted  wiU«i  Went  worth's  per* 
sonal  dislike  to  E)liot'. 

Mr.  Ilallam  has  justly  ascribed  to  Eliot 
**  magnanimitv  of  forlilndc."  The  storv  of 
the  last  sad  hours  of  bis  imprisonment  and 
liis  life  have  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  the 
world.  His  ardent  spirit  nmained  unbroken 
— though  it  waxed  **  faint  and  feeble,"  as  he 
hinhself  pathetically  expressed  it. 

The  lust  imprisonment  of  Eliot  for  his  con- 
duct in  Parliament  Wiis  in  1629,  when  he  was 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  fined  in  two  thousand 
pounds.  On  this  occasion,  ho  sent  aa  up- 
holsterer to  the  Tower,  *'  to  trim  up  con- 
venient lodgings,"  convinced  that  bis  visit 

(I )  Scrinia  Reserata,  part  ii . ,  8S. 

(3)  Hallam'8  GonsUtuUonal  Hiftiory,  j.,498. 


,  bdbk^i  arid  'ibai  'it*afe'a«^  Hli^'pcfMrfJil' s\ib- 
:  9White,^wd,  fPtlitfy'WuW'pitlli!  ^/iWi'llhW- 
1  sandipitirt«'fcdt''df  fteiV."  Wii'itf  JKlAtf  tfilcHl'rt 
!  d«^ithJir#;2^MI|f^lJ^tfedV'  thiif '^^'Whietf  Mb  \iad 
i[i3*»»bi*(*tt  ttt»'eH)se'^prtsbfty?*  Wm^f^^et,  a 
(kJmiriisaibi^  *fa^'taW!tt^  Ay^md'ffigtt'  SH^Hff 
I  of  Cornwall,  and  five  other '.irotriffcit^^Son^, 
{ btsrctfpimli«eii*hilc§,.te!fT<prt*^4rttii.bW^lafilds 
land  gtiodr,  twd^46  seftt6"tip6ti''lWElAi^fbr'ih'e 
KbigijibotiiHey.rbtutiied«tt'#iftflh'^'(S) »'  11  af^ 
|p^s^  tbac^^lie  ihiidi>«oA(v«yed^hT^^<e^t^  to 
i  trustees  forilb«-ti6e'oPMg^soby.»"*''''^  •'  "' 
•ifn  JamttiiTiieM -•2^5-1  ^hO'^gii^'TOhrt-^Eriot 
i^mlni^  irfid  a 'h»^*v  l^llgWi'g^ft'f^'  Ihty^tdiscr)^ 
anil « 1*^1  i^4«^aW Vor a^isti'rf^d  PrVr^^i* I h'e? kfer- 
iwrllivrl  Ithftl  *e-lli(]l^'f6lmA  '*<ir'y6hh'  ^  tie 
;sni»'^''4fh»»(*rf«l<  hikarhf*]  'iit*»!.A^fiV^d''Wari'a^ 
U^et-'P'-lSil*^  J(ihn^'1a\\'KVf^'urt/('-ijiy'  IpfiaVfe 
\\M  Udrt'hiutih 'M  'Jienff-l^tlil^iMl-i^f  ol'  llie  pa- 
! trWilb  chHitt^i6\^"iri'  i^t^:  W s6fl 'A '  HVb^'tfiunil 


lyeti  ua?*  h'e  "a^  high 'arM-18f<y  iti'  niinii  as  ever  \ 
jfarho  U^ryuld'MellhM'SluWWlU  ttfd'kirig^'npr 

lth^5nyilcfe"orihVt'Cniii^fl"    tlic^Bohch  re-. 
cofrinY4ndWf  Sll-  iti\iti  li  |)Cti^]on  h)s^^^ 

''Theiuodb  6f''Sir  J^lin  K I iot*s 'proceedings 
wi?«*e  ^old  by'L6V(l'trittW^lon'foiJ' friend  ot 
[the  prds^HtietteWVril^fy'^Sii''!john  .fi^  pi;e- 
jscnted  a'Tpotilion  tVi  tho'K^no:'  iJy  Itiq  tiaiid  of 
.the  L?entenar<t  ohho Tower,  l()  lliis  effect  :— 
*'Sif,  yotir  judges'  have  commillcd'  nio  to 
prison  in  ih^  Tower  of  London,  where,  "by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen 
ioio  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  wjU  command  your  judges  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  that  for  recovery  of  my 
health  I  may  take  somt^  fresh  air."  His  Ma- 
jesty's answer  was — "ft  was  not  humble 
enough."  Sir  John  then  prepared  another 
peliiion  to  be  presented  by  his  son — "Sir,  I 
am  certainly  sorry  to  have  displeased  your 
Majesty,  and,  having  so  said,  do  humbly 
beseech  you  once  again  to  command  your 
judges  to  set  mcatliberly,  that,  when  I  have 
recovered  my  health,  1  may  return  back  to 
my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punish- 
ment  as  God  hath  allotted  unto  me.*'  On  this 

(3^  Harleiaa  MS3. 7000. 


*  In  f,      -l  •Iff'- /»'»'|    'ufl  »»•■»  T-ilMBI 


Gpd  tQ,^:i9si(^it|it.,ttoiir(ioiiin0r  i(|gaiM»i  twiUl 
take  it  farther  ii)^'iii^iQOn«idec«[|ioift" <»  .^c  n 
Jni%{piBxt,jnoni[i^  PUfttn0$m^nioiJeL  i.He 
diedin*hajTo,^^r^9^\J>f  87.rti»pfiNpr/Wiber*i 
16^,  <l)riltli%5(Qi}  |ieWiaflefl.Hw.^g,ttiBiihe3 
wwld  pfifwimbe|b/9fly|0f,his.#-ft|ftd  fiUhQi?. 
^rSrW^B^J^^  ito.CwnTOWii liw^,th^|Kii>ft'^ 

the  cfaur^b  <^,t|i{^t  jvvri^ 


Ihft  Lipij^n^jp^^lcpflM^ ^^^  ^jfios\\iHf^{^iiW\^    Chftrteftlbo;iFiffll-towaTj|8tB}idt)itoBie'1iidW 
Sjr^9^^jjlsi^i;^^^  e«^i9&>at«ii4isQDfKoff*DOclj  ell&er>ofi(aatee|iet 

iica.  apiLwasxeoaoioA,  to.Ap  roan  fke,  to.ider^    ^f^^fifi^PfK^  f^noiuSb  bUtilre^alktin^  1^^' 

<olb^.i^io«iiojii  of  iCtle  Kinif^KDonnitan^ 

Vi4h.a«€lunghdmv  >n  rtlie  alfilr  isf  dio  |)latet«H 

!  wridjpolidn  rf^itertitd  Jahiej;  -  the*)  rifet^IiNi^iO 

I  thiflik^'<v|(i»dQi>^ndteitoed  dt'ihv*time,t¥rheii'> 

!  KBQt>  jataufktly )  teokeittff  wiih^nr  ila^tdioQai 

!  qtH)U)tii(>n<ffl0rdCider(>vinalik»<ca9«i  ^ItrbteH^^ 

'  ha  fear^dito siMiak .ani  fedrcii'to> tMfitt,^< #ai^l 

,  iMliiqt)ly  eMecib)  A^e  foi^oti6Q=  by- <he  Rihg^' 

Cbastes^ta^iertjeddi  thdt:  in  canipiiring^ftuckiJ 

ingbii9ftrt9..S«Jan«s^.  i^nt^  <by  ini|ylic(aikyii»|« 

ni«i$t  ipfe^a  Ihat44  wasTiberlus;  t  'tMnc.  ^.li 

rXb^.ide^i'whinh!  CihaHesnthe  'F{M)ont^i<J^ 

tftinal]Df.BliottYre:(roayf|ierfaafps  Mth  irmti^ 

anoiher  etrcnmstance^  1' *0n 'tbOidi^soluribhinl^ 

(he  lb1itl)iPaiiiftinen(ii(8^  h?hibh  broy^  Af^ltf'^ 

a  U»ff]fttltwtOiid;,wkic^  bast/lhoJipublieiimihA'^ 

inio  a>i^i0ienl'fHTmlM)^ia.ipc4ckin1iFiion>t#a^' 

isautd  agninsl  t^llie'  spiieadersUffatde^Vtf^' 

npt0)]t^i'Mn >vhidi>  w^  ^Arthis'  rtmhrkttlifl^  > 

passogeil'^^iiAs  if  the- seai»l4ltyii&iiiW(f^ t^»HfM^ 

ti<HU»pi^p««ijlioQ'  ibnthtf-HnusDAf  OonimbHst^' 

)^bei)e  •HMi3a.''^< .  Wh6  ciiliitMB'htdn'  be^,  ^it 

jforoibljldesignlitedv  bUbScr  JohH'fiii9t^lv>N6kTr) 

;\v<^have  seeo'  latithat  evieiitfal  nionidn4i{lrB-^^ 

iparad'Wttfh  ith(toer^opo9i4i6ns  -  wMib  xwnu'i 

k^vtMiifi  4'iunkiikj?    .RushivActiy  livho^iiNi^ 

Igiriiig.,  fthi^  jfitfeclaiiiaiiionv  has*  fcHulLouBly^ 

Willed' Jliis  -pe^sMMial  'siroke^  nfV'doubl  weMo 

lin^w  iits  object;  and  it  '»  onel  instanck  of  ' 

nittnyi  whdrc  ibe  Ciork  of  the  Iladseof  ilnnl^ 

1)1003  ha»  beoH  too  tendorof  tbo  f^elingsd  • 

his  contemporaries  and  his  maslers*  Who  hadi' 

then  passed  a  cotisidurable  vole  to  liononr 

(he  meriiory  of  Sir  John  Elioti,  and  to  renaii* 

neraie  the  losses  of  his  family.  (4) 

Eliot,  ubich  I  Rite  in  an  Appendix,  to  (he  liberal 
kindness  oFLord  Eliot  (now  Earl  of  S(.  G«rDiiiin8), 
who  lakes  a  deep  iiitirest  in  the  history  of  bis  it- 
lustrinus  ancestor. 
(3)  1639. 

(A)  Rushworth  gives  the  passage,  il..8.  ''As  if 
the  scandalous  and  seditious  proposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  the  volb  of  the  whole 
House."  It  is  in  Reiner's  Fcedera,  xix.,  62,  that  we 
recover  the  suppressed  passage.  Sir  John  Eliot  was 
harassed  by  many  years  of  frequent  imprisonmenis 
and  fln>  s,  and  not  always,  as  we  see,  for  political 
objects.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  soco/.  for  a 
compensation  to  the  family  for  his'* suffer ingt;** 
they  also  voted  another  2000/.,partof  four,  which 
his  snn  had  been  fined  by  the  <  ourt  of  Wards, 
by  n  ason  of  b<s  n  arriage  with  Sir  Daniel  Norton's 
daughter.  As  it  appears  th«t  none  of  the  estates 
were  forfeited,  nor  probably  any  ol  the  amree^ 


CQhr,^  aiarle8.,(he  First,,. pflen  .hasly  .and 


Tfi 


eleVatea' 
htinlB^'j 

.  .....  yr.  wr  i^ii^^  ^Jr»Vh^f»!«;^  Mm  •Vd 

cd^f  of  aenqi^nj  Jpndlp^ll^^  JnjbHiinaUiT^  by,, 
certain'  riarilywnlers.,;  Jl^ir  ply^t  h  to  re- 
pre>en('Char^'  the  Fip>(|as  a  heartless  lyrfl^nt ; 
but  the  facts  whiicli  they  liave  atleuipteit  to 
allege  are  so  (rivial.  and  nugalory,  that  they 
are  become  rather  the  tcslinionies  pf  (heir 
own  cruelty  than  of  his.    The  barshpesis  of 

(•>  Anthony  'Wootf  erroneously  conjpctnretl  that 
he  died  about  4iS9. 

>Sj  Tbew  pariieiilars  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
1  luTc  drawn  from  manuscript  letters  in  the  Har- 
leisn  collection,  7000.  At  Port  E!iut  thpi  c  is  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  brrnring  the  me- 
lancholy inecription  that  it  was  paluied  a  few  datfM 
htfore  his  death  in  the  Tower;  it  betrays  the  last 
■tase  of  atrophy  or  consumption.  He  is  painted  in 
a  very  elegant  morning-dress,  ornampnlcd  with 
lace,  holding  in  his  hand  a  comb;  the  picture, 
though  somewhat  hard,  lias  a  great  appi^arance  of 
truth,  and  sadly  contrasts  with  another  portrait 
also  at  Port  Eliot,  taken  at  a  very  different  period  of 
life.  The  contraction  of  the  pallid  face,  placed  by 
(he  side  of  the  broad  and  florid  counlenance  of  his 
farty  manhood,  offers  a  very  striking  and  pathetic 
image  of  mortaHty.  I  owe  the  sight  of  these  two 
IMfrtraits,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John 
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As  the  judges  on  that  occasion  pbTlicii^'^  tfoib^'aim  hut  practices;  our  little  and  xior 

uiet  and  .  iTreat  MsBidtts  mayUtirlivene.    *     ^  '  ' 


}ari^  KtiiUtiof  itbe  ft  greiAM  dCfendet' 
the  rijiglDacl(^r,"«ind  aytilenn^'  him  K>  a  fat 
]ffiavjif^'l\nti  ihor>'HolIes  ondVaidnLine^  with, 
uiiUrp«A€||J  .iit)pri!«ODin«iit^.^.lhJs  m^,  dcspc* 
i^ie miiaitHtfitMl iDrtumB,''  toMil  onl^^ibave* 
been  hiinsulf  ji-Soob,  (jkeny  niadthe  l^dg'^- 
ccincep^on  of&iiUi  > .  •     :''       •«  '  ♦' 

During  hia  -long  iinipirisohnieQt  i»"tN0' 
TCiwoir,  Siri  iohp  £iio(^  found,  as'o|heriinpo-»' 
iuifim-  iipipits^  hftrev  t^aLiiisd»n>.  tM  j^hilo- 
spphy  ilav«  hlddfio  •  thbrfas'ilves  behind  the 
barsof  a  pnsoir  wtndaw.;  tberd,  bis  paNsinns 
weak^tv  .(^tfid  his.*  froniomplation  more  pro^ 
founds  bo;  nobly  eitipI6yed'  biJDSelf'otf  nni 
elaboraln  -Ueaiiae  on  '^^  iThe)  Momroby*  of 


^1  .* 


'f,« 


jf 


.Maii.''(1)/..    •  I'j.      '    .  •  . 
.  Tho  naivfydipporldnoC  Eljnt  Mis  iho  pj^rw 
Uurbed  Dr*  T;iu'nHp^  member  for  Shr 9 wsbnyy^ 
whoi|i  WjtUm*  calls  '*'a  ^rdveUed  diKHor  tA 
physickiOf  boldspiiit  arid  iof  al^Le  ^Ibodliodi^ 
rHurned  onc^of  the <  buk^h^des,  which  miBf 
noNi.^rdiiiftry  i»  an>'  oi  bis  eoait;*".  Hd  appears' 
iio liavu)bnen deetud  hr  bisAtaTdyacirvfty;  I[ 
disooverc»Jthat<'hei  iras^one^ias  'b«  'himmlfi 
dedaredi  of  aaossoctaiion  wiho  hdtt  agtvdd-idl 
disperse  thdmsdyoi  through  the C9unuy^ -to* 
oxertjall tiieir  iofiudnce  loaftwavt  tho'ni^eaii 
sores  i7f  ttiTornrtioiit ;  Btlnoiincibg/ty  <irh' 
llamzijatory  IcUer^,  Ihat^''  The  diayw^a-i  f«st' 
approaciirng   when  such  *  wxwtk   wft^  Ito  Mo 
MRrought  in  Engiariit  as  never  u'is  ihd  rild<!^,^ 
which  ^iir  bo  -for  our  jjood."    S6  presd€«n(!ly  * 
some  of  ihiH  party  viewed  (he  scones  whict), 
Jif^een  yeais  afterwards,  opened  oti  the  na- 
lion.    If  we  incline  lo  admire  ihis  pdrarub'.i- 
iatinj^  patriotism,  and  pass  by,  without  ridi- 
cule, thes  *  pulilicians  on  post  horses,  we  ninst 
own  that  the  motive  dwindles  considerably 
in  our  esicem,  when  we  learn  that  the  snid 
Dr.  Turner  liad  long  haunted  the  Court,  but 
had  been  contemptuously  treated  by  the  King, 
for  his  deli  ient  veracity.    We  confess  that 
we  little  value  the  patriot  made  out  of  a  dis- 
carded place-himter ;  a  man  who  hates  the 
Court  b  cause  the  Court  does  not  lovo  him. 
Among  the  race  of  our  patriots  appear 
Hampden  and  Pym  ;  consecrated  names!  We 
know  at  present  too  lit  tie  of  the  secret  history 
of  these  ruinarkablo  men,  t(>  veniure  to  de- 
velope  the  motives  of  their  coniiuct.    The 
intentions  of  men  may,  however,  be  purer 
than  their  practices^  for  between  our  inleu- 


inentB  paid,  the  vote  of  vml,  was  a  remuocra- 
llon  for  a  loss  which  bad  never  been  experieDocd. 
(i;  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 


great  pasBlons  may^ 

Hamp#ei|)  pa^^M'hls  M^  j^rs^'iri  Ihe^ 
lighter diiF>si}pa«l()n^br*SOcii^ty.  M^'hkSl  'talc^ 
no4^rae  at  Mi^elUriivfeiti,  biiilie  '^ttVli  d' 
the<munici|^at  l4i\Var:the'fnHs  bf  Cbtn'r.^  Tie 
app*otE'*» \o  luave  rertl-ed' tV^ 'A  rart^e'tes^Hed 
stwi  mblanlho»ysf>cie(f  J'^'^thtisXrit^  CJJaren- 
Ml  Hpscribe^a  Aic^^  sidled  fin'<f  ni^fc^lsiutl!<Ais' 
da6B»drinih4s^«ivilh/)ut;  hnWevi^^^WMftg'  hii 
natural  vivacity  and  **  flowing  courtesy  no  all 
ifaen'^^  lHblttpd.irfrf<  tefrK<H'i^^rt!y'ir»foiin 
iwi^pdndfenf-cotirtttyfeeliffeihrirt— bbd  frf  his 
iiatireiwent;' 'bttPthm  *e  cbh'6hly'^o^JeCt\iM,' 
mufefhatv*  hittJifaf^tH^H'^m^  'ibhy^v^  df  "po- 
jlitics..   His  only- '<mM*Ws"iJf?«/i?t)I^-lb.'ft   \V«' 
ioan'BccoiiM  ^fbr'rt^t? -e4\yayM*'"lif!ity*  ^lu?fi^' 
:  whidh  ho'i|im<^l''ali;  dr  oiielrtWii»U#g'me'wh^fe* 
'  goi^ehwiic  tif  f4  'Kriglhn<f:'"At«hbWy    ^^Ab<F 
ass*rt9-t>bat  IWmptk'h  Was  >«aipt*i¥o>l  dfiimi- 
ibanarohio^ilipHttujIpMs/'^    lU^iawyc  d^cfnd 
onlboiiesl'AnvliortyM'abiwJnt  '*  a«r  hmnV 
principles; iMii  in  IhrHi^^'iUnf^rttrt/'Hf  Ah- 
thong's  bpiniefri''  fcto'  VM^'>d^d^<''S6'  irtVich 
on  the  general  conduct  of  Hamp  len.  as  frbni 
the  lemarknbte'ibttmacy  Wh'?e*i  tiilifledtib- 
lwfee*«hlmandii«-C(W^n,  ©frtl^r  (Irdrtiwirn-* 
;  roWiarkabtei,''bec'Kis«f  'it  fttttAlf d'lh^ wti^'iral- 
lingtsa^city  of  th^-^Jtu^lt^rtf:  of  'DnviRiMrti^re. 
diet*  to«  t»r,l5^Digbv,*prtihtlM{>J  Hi'  (^fnfuwell, 
'thalri^that'$love*;ifW0:ovw*^i^\u4(i  <(>(jie  to 
a-broaqh  wi(li  il^  KirlU-^tfWi'h'fJrtii  fbrbiil! 
in  ^Jtsh  ft  cdfeer,  I  Piy,f!hJt  thU(  AiW(>ti  Avitl  be 
the  -gri^atost  nrati'ln  -firtghirtd.^'  'Oorfrwell, 
inhfisfanjous  ca-Hlinff  answer.  Mi  of -whSji  he 
calls,  *'a  way  of  tb<^*f<h' Simplicity;'*  at  th*» 
ronfiTence  abf»ut  hi«»'-kingship,'**  parlloh' 
larly  alUides   lo  Hampdi'nf,  his  fnrnwr  preat 
friend,  as  having  been  a  •'  hi.l  in^iJiUinenl  lo 
help  hi!M  on  this  wi^rk."    The  deep  and  re- 
ciprocal sympathy  of  these   bosom  friends 
most  evidently  indicates  the  same  counsels, 
the  same  conduct,  and  the  same  great,  but 
concealed,  design. 

Hampden  lives  in  the  unfading  colours  of 
the  most  forcible  of  |  ortrait-painters,  the 
majesiic  Clarendon.  Who  will  deny  that  lie 
possessed  that  greatness  of  mind  aiid  charac- 
ter, and  which  suffered  no  diminution  from 
an  early  deutli,  capable  of  inspiring  the  most 
eleviited  patriotum?  The  feelings  of  two 
ages  attest  the  greatness  (.f  Hampden^s  name. 
Charles  the  First  acknowledged  his  eminent 
character,  when  the  Rin^,  on  hearing  of  th» 
ff-vUl  acct4ient  which  liermiiiated  his  careor 
(the  bursting  of  his  own  overcharged  pistol  in 
the  iieldof  balile),  offered  his  own  sorgtaua 


to  preserve  the  liy^^^t  j|i$ilMlBMaiflid^^;jMd,  ||  Aoiadnkiraltte  fidMtoi^  Wilful  «otitdMtyti«rfli4 
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ii^.«,i3i4^JU^«iyjg(NiMi9{(#f  M»airitiines» 

m9^' ;  ^WW»^,wQfft,flQ»i,|fv'aMiogviJ^'^ 
iQl^g^lf^u^C^m  ^  JhA'im«A4li«nlatfini»t4. 

^■Mi  w^^jmmm  ^itfin  sh«iivittft)hi8>oiiii 

•JM.!9mr  MWfJoiio.nmuflnaotol-inoofdiiifi 
Mj^Iiyd^n,^  itb¥i(pe9#tiwr:  .iiMtitier  mhiGlD'iiifti 

otee^rjod,niilii)SpQ|lkring  jiin-'iPAoUajMhilliMHen 

hiiUh. .W^9*an' adMntegp,  Jfilfjldsti  tqialiJlo)  »a' 

et|)fif)$4  (heir(^i]fpiinesiHiili'illieii»t  dpmirigi 
o(.^i)(l4eh«^V9,{.  iiodi  }£!h9v£Qtmd>4bosB<b£iiiS( 
oif p  ;^ .  jwor^^  V  Wp  I  de jtoioua  •  i  sagacilj* . 
btnpgbirfl^wnJ^/QMitKoyertiMe-ones.  i  The 
single .ppi.KHpiii \(^\  Uamfd«tt  ibad  ihat  weiglbt 
in  .p^riiapen^i  ilM  kow^jvbr  liiel  majority  in* 
<iin^,  ti^y  .$u8fieQl^4if£bd  .were  tioi  in  .cb«ir  * 
tmna»ei7,<^.A>i»di6f  Aheicofviiv reasonings, 
aod  weuldi-oOi  'krUBt  (6  tiheir  own  ooa<no(iOD ; 
they  eilhw  adapted  bis  opiniott&,>  or  adjourn-^ 
edibe  debali^,  .^ndallhearst  meeting,  the 
arUal  oraiQr«^r  ilhe.>iictive  partisan,  bad  mus** 
tered  new  forces,  and  tbifs  '^  by.perpleking  the 
iieakAC,Mdtttffingout  the  acuier  jndgineniB, 
Hampd^  raralj'iaitod  to  attain  his  eRdSr'*(d) 

Ue  exoelkd  in  >the  most  subtle  arts  of  debate. 

• 

(t)  Itidiard  Hampden,  TreaBoV'T  of  the  Naty.  In 
mi  tn  bntter,  Jolm  BuaiKlflii,  petMleaed  fbrcome 
relief.  Arthur  Onslow  and  others  carried  the  vole 
that  Forae  provision  should  be  made  for  the  family, 
la  eontideratlon  of  the  signal  services  of  their  great- 
giandfather'a  noble  and  ooumgeoai  stand  against 
•rt>i(r«ry  power  In  oppoaing  ^Mp-iroaey.— On  this 
j  occasion  Shlppen,  wittily  alluding  to  the  defalcation 
of  Bichard  Hampden,  observed  that  **  He  would  not 
ealer  npoB  the  oaerlts  of  the  greatr-grandfMber ;  bat 
lUs  be  waa  ana  etiiui  bit  ffrandaoa,  the  Treaanrer 
«( the  Navy,  bad  wasted  more  Ship^Money  than 


I  clidice<Hndtiiiei(^ioffhis  iown  ssghtfiCtiMi  etlJ 
ptasions^iitbiit/dBHtecodsHwtoih  nitiilKiMieii 
ws^  dixnirtn-bdJpntdawiraryiKi  his^pMpebai^ 
itt/nchntntisUiii'ifsobyaot^iiyislip^ngiiKisoi^ 
qofiiflliBgrteEan  po*a^ivdoahii'dh-ill;>''iiiiii  (it>'i<) 

How  often  has  the  inquir|rii  Aclennagilaigdv 
wHethsr  atnnifaleaiafMlioi^wne  not  opnbnrffed 
i  uB4srithe!pabiic.toiflluedaMJul  ipdiierM  >fcoi>l 
tie^.tif  tlMipiitviojIilanipdnnrei  <<^iIti(belo«pi 
not itoian dnstofiabxif I'tiiis  agbV  cksreeiy  tf^ 
tBian4nliinaaieMeiid,;pofiitiw8lyit»de|ei^rbi]M4^^ 
saidiOBvoMiinritaUl^isndtipbiiciBolpMc  Itoltta^ 
but  HuQie)ltasil)itaBrif«idcfler!Mined'ii,  by<llisl 
aoQtfipenaifMiQBiiei  tfaeaM)lapa»^faibttdnii'<l<'I' 
Hampden  has  been  described  bTlburHltK 
atitiiprii|y,>fSr.j<  liftgnrdsi  leqqiby   i^feoedihg 
wriM8//ta  fhenedieeai  ^Sqttietviae4ir(Bdtti,'ewi' 
^nbmiMtie.fr'llKt/finsti.he  affasoneof  (lybfaciy 
wteibadl^B^lteSNl  KbemselveitM  tvokuMut^ 
bamshnid«t;r!rJ^Bi(:?|riidtln[tt  fiiis'xgreD^it'iiiiny 
botextiis  €dtuTtiaB)so:ial^kljif.  aey  toikiei]lN< 
jtctcdliilttre.Swpiiifiin  ul  inu9bi9wov*io<Hfilia< 
;  itiiftiwith  :dlfiiouUyiKWOca»«(fotnBlialnolion><of' 
i  Da  LbingaUdfsl  tftiummt^  i  oonrteoa»,t  aM-giib^  • 
jnifs$yT»Hi)genillenliiin^nih  binl-^rMrbd;  'iao(^> 
ibnaaidiigliouA  velrtbe  ^ml'lrarsiintSiglaiid; 
ln)aiie^(P41!|Hltl9)ibi0tory;  Dl"Ahe:Ghil  warsMin^ 
;PmOC0/^s/0iinii0t*  *  Hampdeo^  dt  leafiivme^'' 
Iditpterf  fiKi/'Vi^t//h(l.>had'  resolved  1 1  fifacR^d' 
haiRppn^li  And'Ao^ier^was  tbemhjnaftiof >tfae 
'V^«i^"^>9fif^r  a[ld.<^^sobmidsive'^dispoBi-' 
tiQAiOt/HaropdeBi^iwtHvwas  /a  miooei  i*ire|iid' 
|h£i:p,<  wbe»)he>4rew  hie  sword  lo  shed:  the' 
blopdd'h^Utibe nation  1  >  Clarendon  has  de-< 
!clar]i?d».Ab«it)''^DO.oBe  was.le&s  the  manhe 
s^med.lQ  be^.fKhieli  shortly  afterwards  ap-* 
ppenedy.wheu  he^  cared  less  to  keep  on  ike 
nMisk."    The  iniih  is,  as  we  ourselves  have 
iwitoesaed  in  Revolutionary  France,  and  as 
may  J^  observed  in  the  same  •  charaeiers 
which  have  appeared  in  the  same  scenes  in 
the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  terrible  revo^ 
lution  in  South  America,  that  men  naturally 
of  calm  tempers,  and  even  of  polished  man- 
ners, change  their  eharacter  as  if  by  magic, 


ever  he  had  saved  to  the  nation,  or  than  Gbarlet 
the  First  ever  lotanded  to  raise. "—fllal.  Baf., 

xi.,  1f4. 

(^)  This  trait  in  the  Parliamentary  character  of 
Hampden  may  be  found  In  Francis  Osborne's  woriu 
on  '^OovamoMnt,"  aeet.  si.  It  it  euriout  to  ob- 
servf^  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  not  omitted  some 
notice  of  it  in  his  character  of  this  patriot.  Either 
his  Lordship  borrowed  It  from  Osborne,  or  tbitpe* 
cuiiarlty  of  Hampden's  must  have  been  notorious 
in  his  day.  Tka  Other  to  llnitbed  by  Sir  PbUlp 
Warwick. 
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LIRE  AI^D  BfilON 


ill,  i)ie^.pia4ae^  of  iheit^'  pontidlpas^otid. 
Jkiu)  .il^js,  Striking  fact  {n  thi^  history  of  iwifi 
Wft^  AQUp?d  eyejQ  by  tbr'd  CIaren<!6n  hinid^, 
wjboy  ibiQjUgb.ne  was  severe  01^  lti6  ir^dilplMal 
Hampden,  w-as  pierfectly  jUst  fn '  hte  de^ 
kjQ,Qwledge  of  human  nature.  AHiiding^to'the 
(irsC  ix^petiojg;  of  the  l^ong  ^artiamenr,  which 
fl^t,^  ir>a;ny  of  the  members,  Ue'tells  us^  thut 
/'ihe.  ^anie  ixiei^  ^ho^  six  rao'nths1^^^&,  w^re 
^4»(u:¥ed  to  b^^of  v^ry  mbderatef  temp^l  i^tid 
,^.wi^(i.U>ai  geplte  remedies  ibignibeap- 
pU^t  ialt^  Qp^y  in  inoChet  dialect  of  thihgs 
and»p!9rscn»s-  ..JTiey  musl  now  not  only  ^vreep 
Ibo^.hoouip  ple^a  below, biit  biust  piill  ddwnr  all 
,lto;AX)bWQb3  wbicbl  huiig  Jn  the  Mp  and 
come^,  ^i  tjiey  might  not  Ijt^M  dUst,  alid 
j^ipakc.a  (oul  ^o;iso  hereafter,  ant},  \6  te* 
.OBQTP  ^U  gp^vances,  were  for  pulling  ttp  the 
excesses  of  t^em  ty  ,the  roots.'X*)  And'  we 
mnU  ^M .  *'  the  branches*— they  nattitally 
bl9gigQ,to  lop  V  the  branches  C*  for  suth  was 
.tbaradicalspiritofBampden,  that  he  joihed 
1  a  parly. , who  w^r^  distinguished  by  tfcepo- 
pnlai!  prtiliq^l,  designation  of ' '*  Root-sind- 

laranchMen."  .  .  ' 

Thje-  wolegrijy  pf  flfimpden's  principled,  )ftnd 


p066ewion,of IheiC'Sf atein  tka pahigvet, dm- 
iiig  a^wayitheiinin^li^.. •of . Charts,  ^ome  by 

fKghtf  >9on€iiif  intimadn^ioi^t  sca^e  by  com- 
prooiMu  •  Hamp(l^.her&  aclolA  i;<Qmarkable 
'patii  < '  fhtt  psbriot  Remanded  to  bo  in3lilut^ 
gotenMr)0f  Ahe-Prittoew  •  h  Wj^uld:  nc^t  infer, 
BoUVitiiBtaii€Kl[ig4fei9  egotistical  <K^RiplaceDcy, 
tliet  tlie'gveat  vdndiiof  Hampdieo  would  not 
'hftV««o^n  iMe  aeads  (if)|iitrialmin  in  a  p^- 
ttfioiiciKiiigi"  ilei.iDiglit>  bar«)*  taivsht  *'  tbe 
Frinc^'^'  «he  ibumetoof  life  a^wt^ll  48  its  plea- 
•Mit<^';  oven'  Lord/  BoHnghroke  wQuld  haFe 
tyroitiiaed^his^FiiMit'^&nooe  cas€\ihe  tuior 
might  bave^WoughUina  Sivprt^  30  in  the 
other  ihd  anight  liliiire.edttQaiQd.a  rool^and- 
btMchfteforoterJ:  ,—  ', 
'■  This ' atteHipt  adfthftgDirempii^hip.of the 
i^rince'  id  toid.  to>-^ire.-  beeit  >  iniendeid  as  a 
Tfi^aiis  to'keeptfi»«on  nsi  hostage  for  the 
ftilh^r.  •  Thus  <lhe  monarch*  was  lo-  be  tbe  ooly 
pet«on  Sn<  4)8'! kingdom  l)oiiDd  upJiandand 
ftybt  on  i  ihilonelesB  ifhiooe.'  .ttoi  was  to  be  a 
phafflom  of  fiiatOf-whcvw  ti^  was  4o  hold  the 
people  in  suli^wtioli  tolJ^isolo  will  and  abso- 
lve power  of lhe:grcat  andambitious  mind 
which  frames  a  new  ^^veramentit^r,,  ,to  use 
Hampden'^own-ekpitos^w^^rds,  the  monarch 
wa^  *)«UK4XMdinit  himself' 1  and  tall  that  is  his" 


!  hisisalf'dievotioq  ,  tp  th9  public  cause,  to' say 
iho.iletst^.lQS^3on^ethiDg  of  llieir  purrty-  in 
Aeiir progress.  .Whatever  might haVeheen    tdthocareofttBfniipdeahiWlbiafciaads.    The 
.th^iolegrity  of  tbp  Patriot,  it  wis  involved  in    f«tuto  monairoh  TtA%  ««  beeomeairoyal  Hamp- 
idaiio  intrigveSv  and  dcgrac(ed'l)y  an  atnhftion 
/wtoiph; of lOfi  .betrayed  the  partiiian  and' the  ' 
:dfln>agogue,    Wlien  we  view' Hampden  ai  the 
head  of  his  Buqkingjjiarashirc  meta,  irrtilin^ 
$ev«ipl  ihou^and^  to  present  p^itlons,  we 
.way> doubt. v.ho^h^f  this  instigaab'n  were'Pn- 
itriolism  prjnsutrection.    ftis  repeaiecf' jour-  ' 


ney$.tO(  SCjomipdp  l)ia  secret  cotifebhcfes  'at    ^trt)te  its'the^'^pi 

biNn/e»  indicated,  iho'acave  plotted    Once;' "<>**'1>«l^^«'of'ihe..GD«iiioiiiw6il^^^ 


wfiOB  it  w,as,obsexyecl  to liim,  that  men' had* 
grown  weary  of  ?lich'  perpetual  rcneWdl$  of 
aWmi-cowjeroivi!  the  state  of  religion;  white    *itfet,  wasto  hvH  bten..appoln4ad  its.Chan- 

itfce.  Wv-ilroeV^i^^e^  Japi^eared   niuch'^less-  to  *  ^''"-  — ^--^ -^-v-^*^^^  ^r  *i^  -^— :-: 

>ocoup(y  .-thQir.fttiJe^tiofl,  the  sjUDtl'e'  irtltiguei^ 
rephe4f!|hal )^  ifjlwere liot  for  this  itlletat- 
ed^xjfy^ vab<wt,r.eii?WD»,  they  ^could'n)lief  be  * 


M  I, 


.ppf.wyofihy 

'  .i*aift.MadiW^l Jjasjpa^Wt^^d  ,         ^ 

'<  vil»ihftliprqie9led,foaliiipn  of^.the.  ^atnots 

with  the  King's  friends,  WhicnWas  truslrated 

ty;theiuti^nidmakDC.the«fiftTlioCIMrQrdi  w§ , 

jcan  yie-w  only'a'^eWert^rHrf-TJdKttttilainbiipoi^ 

'''The  men  of tti^Jipoiy^^^^  bke 

(4)  Clarendon,!., 


&(fti ;  Iho  BngUsh. iia4ioD' waet  tO  have  been 
ftampdoniBdd'^iaDd  Ihd  firki^  OoostUution 
wAsrio  t<0rniinale>  n»' some  ^itiealioiapiri- 
'cisfn. ' '  I^it'possihle thatHalfipdem  res«92bled 
'  the  A\M^&f^  m  JnsTacility^  of  dniwing  up 
' obnstithtf onsrt '  WersftheiEnigUsh.pf^U  to 
be  fhe  Tieiims  .of  itformsof  90>-Qniittentniu* 
lifhie  lis  ihe^'^passionstOf  party  would  di/ctate, 


Pyni,'  ftmnerl^ta.  u)Qrk}<tn:4ho  i»((shequer, 
but  who;irtithe  'ptfofeded'iHifhiriii^tQ'^he  ca- 


t5dtor,'i^bocl'at)ihe'Ji€iadc:ofttliepalJQiotitC,  or, 

'9f  wo'ai^  «t^«ett*B  the^torlB.  frommhe  i^^nduct 

ofhinvAellaiid<ipartyi»  wtttfihouM  .catJIpef' say, 

'the  TttwlKni6rtairy>tpfcrtyi  .O^e  .would. have 

w!^h(dd  fhdt  tb^mnniiflMse^anoHAlft^  in* 
^rrcid  Hm  4aiiiaola'BliBpMiDDiofijliajvingiaken 
irh^iy'brfbeilMnii>^  RrMcbf  Ambt^ssador, 
tr^'  iQiaV6«doii<»lia»/  tiike,MtioQ^,i,a9  iwiell  as 

^•«^llihg'<^s^rotcot»n?Md'Sonei  wftim  the 
ParliaAadBtfhad)  fioe^eiin^^  o^^^qfuliR^yentSy 
had  been  graced  with  purer  hands,  and  had 

,  fe^'  ii)(it;l^d%«  <<*W^«^f-'^«*ti  Pym,"  a' 
4LilowiliH:V(tii^Ke.W^  hf^^^ 
Uve^nwpi^t  peiror,,n  m  .WAiM-^psideri 
that  our  patriot  stands  before  us  in  all  thej 
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^ifpiij  of  the  character,  when  w/AiMWniir^AWhdtfterPym  be  too  deeply  calamnis^^. 


iwiU^pl'd^ci^^  bwH^e  was  game  at  aU  sea- 
$P46  far  jtlje  jpyiljwil9,  and  stands'hooi^  fre- 
fptep^y  .tii^/^^^opn^^ii^  political  lib'ets'dr 
;^9iif^  j^^iQ  #py,  blliei'  chat acier.  Irt'  \1W  yetir 
^Qi^ietl.ll  Wkbe  conceived  it  abs6ltrteiy  ^«- 
^QS^ary.t^  (|i/i]»lisb.  '^a  vindication  df  hii  '  cr^ 
,(C»ff«uct;^^,fll^5  iiift)Sielf;fr6ni'  **-tRd  Ifatoe- 
.  .vyiQundu^g.  i^^i^f^oiis  of  his^  repaSiliortf ;  '*" '  In 
.ibf^,CMriia\)s^(^unienl'h'e  denied  Vh^  '(^Hge 
,ql  l>aiM„*>  thf ii^'ari  whoj had  fte^Vghtffos- 
.i^red  ftJl.jJiieJ^menled  (jis/toftoyjiiHoSr-'ftfe 
,.in,  iifbe.kiflgclQfp;'*  ^i(t  appe^Wr«v|teV  Clat«n§6ii 
.  indeed  .poijUirrniS.  that  he  vif\^  n<rt"iioi^te'to 
I  th^,,B;cJ<9^ia3Ulo3l  Gbv^nii^fent^'Mhttd  miy 
.-r^sfetfld  fl^fvj^rsi}  bisbops;  **''^fto  KlA!  Wrested 
,^f?iigi^R,a%a,,Vrp^dh  to 
^ru^  <rf.,lheir,ambili6iik  JpbVpb^,  "tHPTthey 


addre&ii^g^  ^itft>  fi)lidl'jK>lit«cfln'  gaUanU^.f 
Y&ob'  bf  SvtTnri^n ,'  huAdled  U>getber  to  /thwe>p(H 
titiontog  fiine^'  %ll«n  '««'apt>iMfeiees^*ii«i^ 
'' porters',"  ahtf  ^eiv>^beg0irs^n  complain^ 
thai  tbf^y  'ha<f  be«ff '  knig^gimij  sufierem  % 
the  bish6ils«nd  the  lords  1-i-aiid  wlMekv^wii^. 
ef  her  fltigpai^  mobd^ao-f (Arcitafty.  (reroind/iia  tpf 
the  i'ileAcH'MablHs/iandniiKi  Ma^iyle9»)9i)d 
San«(Hnll^fti^«rp>rl9.  -iKor  ^Itesi  Kuig  J^fU' 
rise  in'^i?g<riity  i^HeriEipeiftiiiiliint|{onideg00«d-' 
fn^  tb  gfve  cmrtheiaMfttl'iiiiaiolimiand  ito4y-| 
ing  scaYid^r; 'n<M^?#Heii  ^TlBW)luin  yviUiilh^ 
barbarri^nfref  brateiidespMiira  -lebkiAgi  •11^1^0 

doo^  6f  ttie  1M«ise»  ol  1  CdmroMls^  /  ««di  ffl^iin^ 

with^hiaetee^VlMabetovili^  U^&%  toibwtgdif 

the  impeachment  of  StralTonl^rbftffMe^tiMJiSQrf 

^ouliilnflpeaoli' binti;  n6r  when^r Huih: j0ie  in t 

human  et^  of  faeiibniluisGieatned  on  ChAric^^ 

^^n^ni-f^thbE»l*8fdeaifli-t^^4i«a  b9i«iyie$ 

tpS(^a!ft)fd?<>lhefaiiiBioafl  dtfnjFiu^tnotbMA;!' 

Iior'^ef  If  dtdsv  %hen  qniihe(lkiog'^i(EM>p^[iji 

tDmatee'^kMi  ChanedUoif  iMnAliA]  E<i>h^qiu^t,...r]iQ^n.i^in  ^f  scan^ai4^$''fep6RV'lh&!-Mive 

fmmddikWly  loWdring'fais  tooe^  ftn4ic;tm^|ng   ,<be^  ij^iqteij'on  my  inte^ritlJr  tt>  his  'sacred 

his  ktyiii  itf  the-Holise,  (he  toMda-  ^om^.oypr-    .l^diesl^i ;.  some  boldly  AvitArig^  Yne'  !bt  'the 

tnres  to|)t<i)Viuie<foritiM«lororNAiid4bi9&pf/$nr    author  of  the  present  dbtr^dtiou^  Betu^een 

dourof  the  Ofow».'(4^ '/.-..  .  .»:,.:..../,        .hisMf^esly.and  his  Pi|rliament,'*hbn  ItAke 

Gpfi,.and  afl  wiio  know  ihy  pt'6ieeeding^  to  be 
niy  vouchers  tj^idt  I  neithe4:^'dii^C!liy  norindi- 
,  racily  .^VQr  had  aihpu^ht  tetrdingfo  ihe^ieast 
(Usobedience.  or  distoysdty  to'his  Mai^sty, 
whoip  .1  acknowledge  tiiy  lawfol  King'«ind 
Sovereign,  and  would  expend  iny  Modd  as 
sQoii  in  bia  service  as  any  subject  he  hath. 
I  never  harboured  a  thought  whidi  4eiid6d  to 
any  disservice  to  his  Majesty,  tior  ever  had  an 
intention  prejudicial  to  the  State.  Twill  en- 
dure  these  scandals  with  patience,  and  when 
Crod  in  his  great  mercy  shall  at  last- reconcile 
bis  Majesty  to  his  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
I  doubt  not  to  give  his  royal  self  (thongh  he 
be  much  incensed  against  me)  a  sufficient 
account  of  my  integrity."  (2) 

What  man  but  woidd  exult  in  the  self- 
conviction  of  such  irreproachable  integrity  t 
Who  could  imagine  that  such  a  patriot  would 
not  be  respected  even  by  his  enemies  ?  But 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  the 
witnesses  of  his  aciions,  could  not  judge  so 
well  of  his  intentions.  They  knew  of  those 
daily  artifices  of  faction  practised  by  ^^  King 
Pym ;"  the  mobs  he  assembled,  or  dispersed, 
by  his  agents ;  the  petitions  thai  were  beg- 

thouM  continiie  their  King  to  govern  them,  and 
preited  that  he  might  haTe  Toooage  and  Ponndaga 
granted  him  by  aet  of  Parliament.— ira/f on.  I.,  wm* 
(9)  Rushwortb,  v.,  tn. 


Pym,  It  ifr-Sttpposed^  [hastened  to<^aihv^ 
piey  to'lhb  utfiPfBmlttiDg:  eierliim&.iBnd,,gpn-^ 
^tant  artiYi^lte^  eltthfrla^^three  yearSiOf.Us 
Mh;  fab  iMd  'considerably  I iii\jittr/edf  hifi. rj^n- 
taiionwithbiSDwnpaDtyf  by  his  JvacUUiiiog. 
conduct  wfteft  hb  had  the. Exchequer  in, Miew, 
andiknr,  with  a  melanchody  spirit,  he  was  to 
suffer  himself  U>  be  carried  by  thoae  who 
would  not  follorw  hint,  as  GlarendoQ  deacnbesi 
his  irksome  and  dubious  way.  Of  such  am- 
bitious patriotism,  virhich  keeps  not  '*  the 
even  tenor,"  but  often  trembles  lest  a  single 
morning  shoaM  sweep  away  its  usurped  go- 
vernment of  intrigQe,and  to  such  a  patriot,  the 
tormented  creature  of  his  own  designs,  who 
has  to  confide  to  the  perfidious,  to  work  on 
the  worst  men,  and  to  seduoe  the  weakest, 
and  to  flatter  all ;  since  no  man  is  too  mean 
to  be  coorted,  no  arts  too  base  to  be  practised 
by  those  who  condescend  to  degrade  their 
patriotism  by  adopting  the  deceptions  and 
setting  in  motion  the  manoeuvres  of  a  (action 
—of  such  a  sort  of  patriotism,  and  to  such  a 
sort  of  patriot,  may  we  not  say,  *^  of  making 
many  plou  there  is  no  end,  and  much  ret^o^ 
htum  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ?" 

(4)  Clarendon,  vl.,43a.  It  must  have  been  then 
that  Pym  declared  in  the  House  that  they  woold 
mske  the  King  the  richest  King  in  all  Christendom ; 
and  that  they  had  no  other  intention  but  thai  he 
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or  forged ;  the  rumours  of  cdnsiHTJici^s  ^  ^6yda  lAbrsei'of  the  Mastership  of  t|)e  Wards. 
•b»'pmdlgfllrtrof>romi*sfoMF,'fHrJ^^^^  'Tlie'p6K<*y^  6f  CdrUrfj^lon,  It  appears,  wa^ 

1^^,{iigbilWQd^  Pym  .acknowledges  .It'his  i  'lriliot)^''of"h'?^'^ae^;4hVii]siint  il  wasdis^ 
iiftitftflKing  feBdi8oftnlgii<nii4|/4iii^'VM16sM.  [  (i^)M'bf'¥o  'brfe  of 'lb^"i)ah^,  aircrimyial 
Iteir;  ^hd'^^i^iX^t^Xt^i\^6J0\\ti^f^t^;  j  'a^t^Mi6M'^tf^]ieiUid'iiS<(i0;'and'^^^^isplaced 

thfti^t^'.II.h^  kMk^.i6iijpfiefer(MiiAribei»ni«Bt    ^'^fiilr  fitxhtii'  t{t^m^\  (ti^Tiet^b  elLterrufna- 


abd  yiotudpte  i6toyd'it;b;f  sfeHing  iib'ejifftg.r 

I*y/)i' ;4^l^rlp.^„J'  ilw^,  h^  wviAiildi/espend.ihtft 
))Wqo  asAOMi  iiiifierT.Mig«h»  30^efvisii  asani 
8u^^B» 'he'  balb;*'  ^TW«''SV^  a;f(6f  M(j;;ft6fl 
diiLs^d;  that  Si)y^'r,9,i^i^;  {i^.p^.^^'j^j^Jaq^.i;;;.,;/,. 
. .  \y^^i^^,^-|e..fc&v«,i6e4(i.i4b^rVwdiAartUaiT-«f 
Pyii^  afidconsiflter^thM  «li<ive  >)t^Y«')Mhbi^V^ 

'       I         'ilk''     -'U.'ll.    -    'I      -   'Ml    "(I    ■    I.     i'   V'     .<1''1^T"^^ 

iuiid  tbctbioniiib^iBiintBn  tftons  tfaihfli' thaniiH^f 
intnf ii«^'  w8'fMuFS(H:(mcIadb'ihlB[f  irdfeVihei-' 
Of  flMe,f  Mte,'hiid^|htW%Dd^^^^^^  l^^jng 

vamigovi  iti8e8m8,fo9iiiL^s6ed  'more  loyal  sab^ 
jeciri,  as'  rtwi  PivrliaAiert^iit^jr'ddtt'i^esjsbk.^VWa'y^ 
Ihsist  on  •  '^uf)jof:l5 ,iiii?i:p  ftvplf^pi, id ^hprt.'lW 

h^Qod,  Jo v.|lb«^i)r, I^ioigir.a^ , l^jrmi decl0Qd»4  at(i<^ 
vaffjiiaftomanlintlvef  haO'^'dya^rv'fhe^f  Mwwdi 

a^ain^i  hthvf'Un'happy  ,P^{|>'^!J  '^yKif  ;(»tt6^^^ 

alKing'\vV9,baiJ|.ih"eiir,Fospe,riiyi4 

thfoif  tgiMi?  .merrrbefore  ihioi,*<'H>hike«lie*Mras 

Uastirif^ 

litld 

not! 

•     • 

dicamenl  a^lhfs,  iti^wlvitfh  d  ^verei'gh  sibod 

with  bis  subjecipv /  ^  ••  1. 1'  • 
The  Carl  of  Manch^fer,'  (he  famous  Lord 

laately  acquainted  WMh'  *the  secrets  of  his 
paft»hap  ,to>iJ,  Qft^  i;?4h'*Sft  fI^f^gffeB^?lof,^lis 
inen?9}r$  ..whipl^^h^p,  J^^.forAwfl^Jy^.pWn 
served  f^y  Na|^j|;^,,  ^  ,Qpr  P^^^  h^adis^  iwrtn 
fted  \i^x^,  .Qo^ijiipijUH?*  ^ht»t|,^o^]Fe.hwB#eii;  .h« 
bad  recourse  to.ilj^i^^,,pfjyJ^flij5,!if.,:l^^,SMMlei< 

Ms  Jjfi^/.,  [Je,k|^e>v  ^f^^()et!V^l.oi]^iiip,4iA.  the 

^JH  ^(9P,|t.h«  J??wib^|of  bis  ^r»eiuu*enfl-» 

11)169.    lie x;(^t,^,;to,jh0.,j5(idla»JU>«i  S«3r4nd 

Sele,ji,W  ha^h|y„b«a^j  j^f  ^thtiifrev^luliaaar}!! 

^*.Urt  vTiio^^  ^u(^q^tlQirepAirib)i.Qwii[4b»h 

tered  ibrtunes  as  Jbose^^ln^be  «ovoi<NiVfea4» 

fQUQd,f^.,pati;iot^ai  ip«M  ^Wtayiin-tbis bo- 

j.  11     if  1        '.      '-..ft    'I  '..<<  1^1  •• 
(1)  ItU  much  Ip  b^  r.ejB[reUed  th;i|  tl^asc^.M^pIra 


bia  by  DudUj[»  Lord  Noi  th .    Nothiog  cao  be  mon 


Idr  "<jf«  «i6'BI«*()f»^,'  ^^^W(tt  ifei  Yalness  o? 
tlli*e^<il^i^airi hia'hot^:  ^^'ub't'A'^  frmtruioess  of 
d^heHted'  arid"  chbpM'-faVids.';*^  Whe^ '  (liese 
ptfthWfe  ^er6?rri 'poisessibh  'of ''their  plenary 
f6W^»  ^^fltfdhhfeWt  Vbl^rig 'large' pehjSiohs  tg 
themse^sV'V^^aha'nyixvW^HacrqUaf'nled'wilh 
fHdh*»fHcMssaWt  "nicfeiiihgs  jrttd'cahals'ai'  h^me, 
i^ %iih 'th^JbiH'h'ey'^  of  itanVtiien 'and  Km 
aW'Mfiiifli,'"  W' (iohCi^h '  (hos(5'' rli{?a<ures   in 
-^rtWbd  Irf'  which  'ih^*'  *?6''^^ife'?fi(lVla- 
boured.Haff Ih^^'Ehrl crfS</aff(iV^'beerf  siittered 
to  have  lived,  the  evidence  woutd^  pot  h^ivc 
bi<W'\fahtliig  to"l!hO'  public;  li  had  already 
been  furnished    td    the  'linhappy  monarch 
^(w^iihdnnFv«if>hor despair 'ahd terror.'  -niA  I 
»rfr'ftiW«^iph^ing'^<^hl^''^^ftiqh^vl!l'faa':na'^ 
ipMUj;  in(o  lh^),prOgcej>s.'of  oufib»3Wcy-  •  ..• 
,>'iW0  shail'haflrdiy  nDed<;l)he -iimiemof  Ihe 
cynic  to  dis<^vef  wh*^h^rwe  Wa^c'al  I6fij^^h 
found  the  perfect  paMl^l*   iWho  from  our 
school-days  so  many  are  taught  to  recognise 
ini'<hf^'iUasrHbufe  iifers(^d^e^. '  IlKa "  they 

?Wfisp§ 
ntaii^ 

palrtet- 

M  At\bB  oitr  lot  »o;det«cAl(i«r'aT(9f^c«ttrdnd 
dwk«wv.(**mi«fWh'f?tW1h^'^b1i(in^^  i)r;'|f|a:tpoik^ 
5>ba|l  vfi*  ^uppriis^Uie'tJruyiilwbiciiiiu^ 
bWconm  aled  ?.  Il  isitaaealimisi  labour '  to  Itfl 
Ihenveit'  frorWpait'tiht(»'r'  il^  woli^d"b'tf'a<•a5fe'- 
W^•8r(6•"if;^V^'(«^*  .V?  tfe^iWgq^tPo^'rt 
1*^0  ir^lbs . w bich  ati^  our  .proud  vpossessiiRRf 

Wer  ara  inKN-tiAed  >that  th«f<^  meri.  hbu-etet^ 

gi^t, feomttrdtrAs^a  tiVft  a^grt'ir:^'of  !be*ftal)^w-T 
c(q  iCharad^r.  ty  i  lb  Sv  hicfi  .  ^id  .wqrld, .  b  9'-  WH 
ves4c4.^hen)i;  the 'elevation  of  Jiheir'Style;aatf 
the'-^Mfrityof  tlb«i»'  pr^nfe^^ed*  hort^^f;'SOfrt^-' 
tWrtfe-;stt^iT^ye/)rilra!ii''i!^^ 
$>^'i;e(; '^'uQUglUs;  and  spraelimes*  .too,  tib^ir 
a (ubi^uousi conduct' mav  indaoe  the  tynic  to 
:ineett  >9ln6  'thi^ '  s^ptfcf  W '  db\rti  i  ,* "  Whfeh  ^thesi^ 
c6fd  ilhd'Viai^bW  'splrifs  should  be  la^gto'-Oulii 
tQ.,t4qsbv    .  ■•  -'     •    -•   '"  .•.<../  .  i    •• 

iqUrestMvg  iiifib#  hl«lof^.  •f-'tliiiillineft'than  Cie 
taatapart.inthem.  ..    . 

•J  ,«  -  .'J 
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11ba\  an'the'patripls,  were  «;»  guiUy  as  ibe, 
heads  of  iVir  garty,  I.am  ff^  ffpm >^lie,v^ng» 
Th6rt' were  Tibnesi  men  amppg,  lh^n|  .w}»p 
were  earnest  for  the' redress,. of  ^riev^nce^,  I 
but  whose'  oarnes!,  ,were  they  jnsofihfjd  Q(i(^ . 
miist^r-rofl^'woulfl  remain  unlvOp\Yn,  Jo.  us^  ■ 
Batter,  (1)  who/^yc^s.  no  4Qub|t.  ^ell  ^pforwed  • 
in  iWe  secret  hjisiory. of  i\)q  U,m^,  whw  h^j 
merifiohs  ("he ' prefori«erijs\^cf;epiUid  by.lh^l 
patfiofi'w'p  have  r.oliced^  aiJd;^  that,  jbei^e ; 
wore  ofberswh'o  *'.\yould  accept,  of  jio.pre- 
^rriurn,  Wsi  llioy  should  bo  thpogh^  K,^  sect 
lliemst^Ive::,  o"r  set  thei^  fidelity  tos^*" 

Of*l(joso  l\vo  cl?.s?ps  of  patriots,  it  must  be 
confessod  .  llnit  V|nst.  is  the  interval  Vfhkh 
<jeparn»cs  them  ;  Ijut  it  is  wiih  p^^lilical  bw^.- 
iioss  as  with  milil.iry  affairs,  Uie  pfftcers> 
and  not  Ihi-  men,  qrc^lo  levoLulioiAa-  ; 


I' 


.»  ■-, 
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m 


^(nt  DN'  siR 


JOllX    ELIOT'S   5IA5USC1UPT 
TREATISE. 


Thii  manii^erlpl  liiif  )  era  preMrvad  -ainoiig  the 
Harleian  MSS.,2S38,wUh  thU  title,  ''The  Uonarchie 
of  Man.  A  TrealWc  pliilosopliicalc  ond  morale, 
wherekv  i<mfe  ^ir«ilUon«VthePo«nicks  ute  obtlouB  • 
Iy4li3e<  m'  i  »gr  Bir  Joho  Elto),  Kivt.,  prisoner  ffi  the 
T0W4X-"  .^Vi^l  tghia  mott  i  fjcpm  VioKil  : 

•      t.       I    "^Beas mfbb  Attd otU i):cii> 

11  \v38  In  thelei^urc  Q(a  prii'oii.ag^liotDobly^ilopts 
the  6tid  of  Virgil  to  liis  BitifDlion,  that  he  conppose^ 
fhUted^ned  treatise,  eon Ai»ting  of  S40  folfo'psgt's. 
liiM!<d»eoikC8Mftdefed  by  Urs.  Mareaulay  as  a  poli« 
Ucal  work ;  Unl  it  i*  r«ther  an  eihieal  une.  U  yichts 
no  inrlicUon  of  republican  principles,  the  writer 
maifrta^ttlttt^  that  monarchy  formeil,  as  it  were, 
on  the  prototype  of  the  Creator  himself,  is  tfic  per> 
fectiea  af  fD^^mmenl;  any  iilliigkHi  to  his  own 
time/U  qiailc  with  fqiial  moderatlpn  ami  caution. 
•^flAw  tiir  taws  sliould  Influonce  Princrs/*  he  says, 
*H  »<riMMfion  Iift6ived  In'diflieutties—the  preio^a; 
llTeoikifi9S.ifta^tnt«o  tendei'  as  it  will  hanMy 
bear  arpeciiiji^n.,  Wenaaynot  tk\erefore  bMidle  II 
wfth  any  roughness,  lesljt  reQectsome  new  be^n^ 
ef  terror  on  onrrches.  to  show  that  Kin^s  are 
MbfBdl  tft  hl«s,  weie#ot;"heeayii,  '*at44i  orhaiid- 
M4«,  IC.tlie  claoger^Mdiiiot  cueeoa  llie  trouble." 

Tlieli^cjiljse  di>u:ovcr8  ail  the  tedious  scholqalio 
learning  of  that  period,  perpetual  references  to 
mAa;irHiitAne,t:eera/HutHhh  and  B^ln.  The 
^a»tlhliMiM«<haAfiol>)tet«maneli)ttted  themMtves 
Ir^fwifelqadjiii^  ifi  \^  tr«cki-of,authof  ity^aiul  JiJiot, 
who  w^8  so  bold  a  speaker  In  tbe^Cii^lisli  senate^ 
#)^eirWtitiViett'm  l^nitifisti  feelint^s,'  Wnfi  biselaAsi- 
tftf|i^iU'<ii^ett»MI'«iflie  ii')^e  wttltodf  wtint  he 
niHrn'1  tJbe.  4lren0tb  •  land  aasisUtiettof'iuiihorSty .  ^ 
tl^.he  XxMi^neli^i^^  tV^E^gUfliConititnUoiiiwaft 
to  ongifiaie  among  the  d,rea^er8  of  the  ancianl 

'MhelfoiiarohyorBkin"isanethieal  mitii'moi^ 
than  a  p«Hitical  work.  Wearied  by  wrestling  with 
*«lfeejDi|»itet7<DC4MKIiig)B^refoi«(tivi^,'*  im  'Uti'^ 
mnifiitw»  9MiMfttr'  irt»Aphliica^het*'!»efced  Inttf 


the  monarqhy  ^^f  tJ»e.8toi^»«rthe'8e](igQvervnMnt.  pC 
^an .  ^e  closes  his^  work  hs  k  pastoge  of  upWar 
^dO<|uetiti6.  ^iieldlwrat'^'eiilb&y'bti  the  independence 
ofhhe MfttcLi  Iir^^niDd^lotil of  th0M(Mt^lV(^etiee'Ot 
Bolinghtoke«lwlieif  hfl  BlsQ  oeciiti^Maiy^  eltfiated  his 
imaglQatiool^thBSDperlorwisdfHS  ^P4.tl|e  Bop6^ 


ifi 


«f 


(I)  Baxter^  JSamiiYC  of  his  Life 
p.»,fo. 


n      ... 

and 


Times, 


,  "M>t^  qpty  frais  l^jpl^i*(l,  wIttiQH •H-efvfh -or 
aj?llityjto  pre?erye  l^lp^  fn^  the.  danfef  ^t  his 
enettil^,  tmiltltudes  exceed ins^hlm' in  eiliie^,  many 
inlxitb,  l<lwiioteh6  stdod'bnno&ious'inidexposM, 
iwi>'iDg  n% resistance; fio  avatdmee  for  Iheir  ihrleB; 
but  in  thii)  ease  w4  necef^ty.  tptirelle^t:  jliiiiiii^on 
this  oversi{;ht  of  Niilurp/s,  l'rom?tli€us«  ,th{i\t  Vise 
statesman,  wbom'Pa^'do^a  could  notcousen,  l\av- 
log  tilte  presenC  apprehension  ef  tAe  diim^r,  by  his 
quick  jiiUgmeiit.  and.  In telligennei  Meretly-  passed 
Into  Heaven^  stqals  out  a  ^rf  Iron  tli«n9f<  inMes 
it  Into  &ian,  byCba't  iufiames  bis  n^iod  with  a  di- 
vine spirit 'tfiM  wisdom,  and  fbt^rctti  gives  htm  a 
fuU'supfply  for  all;  fer  all  the  fX<^ellMee  of  the 
cr*>atures  he  had  a  far  more  excellence  in  ibis;  this 
one  was  for  them  all,  no  strength  nprafuUtycoold 
oiatifli  it;  alt  motions  and  !fbiQties  came  short  of 
this  perfection  t  the  moit  choice  arinn  of  Naiuj^e 
have  U)eii  superlative  in  its  ants;  all  Uiearteof 
Vulcan  and  Mjncrva  bavelbjBir«o|nparativc  here- 
in, in  this  divine  Are  and  spirit,  this  supernatural 
tn(Ml2nt>e  of  the  mind,  all  ^xcetlonceorganjcalis 
surpassed t  U  Is  thetrsDSccfHlenf  oftheiri  all';  no- 
thiog  ean  come  to  mateli  il,  noQiing*can  impeaeh 
it,  but  man  therein  is  an  absolute  moster  of  him- 
self, his  own  saft  ty  and  tranquillity  by  God  (for  so 
we  most  rtimen^bet  the  Elhirs  did  express  It)  are 
made  dependent  on  htmseif,'and  in  thai  set(-de-> 
peudence<  in  the  negkn;!  of  others,  in  tl«i  entire 
rule  and  dominion  of  himself,  the  aCTeclions  being 
cmnpo^cd,  the  actions  so  directed,  is  the  perfection 
ofoilr  government,  that  soHfiniiirt  bwium  in  philo- 
soplty,  the.  bQtutmpMXtliatm  in  onr  pofiey,  the  trne 
end  and  object  of  this  ^onarcli)/  of  JHan**' 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Origin  of  4he  Anti-Monarehibal  Pk*snciple  In  modem 

Europe. . 

•  Ir  has  tieen  recently  considpred,  by  an 
eniihent  wrrtter,  Ihiat  the  passiori  for  **repub- 
lician  politics*'  fras  s;)  urtknown  to  tis,  that 
♦' kit  iho  rtteelihg  of  the  Long  rarliaiheni  we 
hard  not  the ' slightest  dadse  to  suppose  that 
afny  party,  or  any  nnmbcr  of  persons,  aniAng 
its  nfterob^;  had  formed  what  bust  then 
httvn  appebred  «o'eilrata»!fai!t  a  Conception." 
Oitr  atdoitt  writer,  ihercfor*,  conceives  that 
"Hhe  ye*r  1445  ii^tlMit  to  -which  wp  musl  re- 
fer tbtf  ippearahcef  <)f^tf  repribitc^h  party  in 
considembie'iiumbetsC  though  n^i  ijei  avMvtg 
an?  flmiW'iV'Cwikindnf  ."(2)  .  '  '•  ■ 
It  iiilisi>  ber;<»b6ei'^p^,  Ihat  i^'harmodi^es 
with  the  preconceived  system  of, Mr.  HaUafo, 
rd  d^lj^iT  so  l^|b  j^^,p^ru)pi}>r.4U^  «|>p^9r4«oo 


(S)  Hallam's  GonstltnUoaal  History  of  England. 


k??^w%  wen  ?;^e;"ls.^^e  tpay,  ^r^  9b!>e;^-y;e) 


tfo. inpre,  M-  .»»^>f  .^e.    H^nce^ i^  is  thai 

^m^^^fiX.sp.pfle^i  differ;  fp.  fl^fi  fe;^^„ the  a^i- 

.(henptes.t^UJiis  kpowjed^e  ;ci^.com^)fet?.  % 
suDjec^  hoj^eyeir  ofien.  Ijie  g nnplalion^  p^ay 

l^noy^'Jeflge^  "  th^t  a  yery  fe>y  gpeculaiiYpj 
^.®P.?.»^  ^^^  ^^"^y  ol  apUquily^.or  ty /ofcer-, 
Papons  on  iHe.prosperily  q^  Veniqe  fijf,i,m-] 
land,  niighl.b^  led  lo .^p.ajfetract  ,pi;oXer^n<» 
<jf  rppiiblican  'poJUjcs*!'    An^^  whaC  i«  'njprej 

m'ept  he  te\Is  jus  that  ,ihp.  siHfif  6f .  '/K^pqb-. 
Hcahisra  had  rlqj  yef  appear^in'ijieire/^  sev^r^ll 
reading'  nienibers, .  wfiosio' ,  repu Wicanl. .  senj^- 
raen^fTare  ifpqae^liQ^^^ 
tp^qded  to.  that  nijml^er. ,  ,  ,,    ,,.. 

V  AR/pe  U  seerrfs,  that  ,f)ip  g^i^us;  qf.  C^piPT 
cracyjhfLd  iQpgj.bef^r^  been  busiQ4..?n,,tI?i& 
couqjry;^  apd  that  tJjej  pefibd'Whicl^  Myi.  1^7- 
jKrn  nas;a.^i5npdf(|r  \[^  suddqp  bir|h^,i$|a)?bu(.' 

Mp^^M  ^^9,''i}'l?^}^.  ^^a|T'l®^  '"^^^^^P'*!^^ 
plfjde  in  wjiich  p^s^yyaU  did.^t  j^el  appear.^ 

I*a4§rii.haifj5bly,and,  W^rcil^a^i^tocr^y^ 
h<>l^flY?fi.PJfo"**n,eut,^l  jihi«  tipie  in  the  jin^ 
tr?gi»^,  pfri  I^^ifop^afl  9^t?inefs^  offered;  ^^ 
njpdQj  o/>  pppul^r  gpv^rnmeru  ip  oMr  .fi,e;rce 

Hiit.  „^^iificwJ.  .gpv^rqmpnv  Quuld.j)pjjr  .frft 
^^i^Uin^d^by  t^e  inijj5pcy,9f,iisn)ovp^enf^ 
8ii^r?pe» Secrecy,,., ^d  A^^ajfj^ipafjoflr.  i;^9 
Oi^p^tph^,^  U»eijr  oi^^iBtasa^pfs  4iifferejd  fr(^w 
pthf^;;;tliesie  rppn,,.i¥ei:e  t|\e  busy-bodies  ojf 
Ih/^,,  dipippfit^  99j;ps--:paiiliQal  pwjd^rs  j^o 
U»«.  jFfipi^ss  ^^ipqs,  pf  li^^r.  J-prd^, .  whpsj^ 
government  seemed  to  exist  more  by  cunning 

wia;  ■w«tcti'Mip?ss,,^i){|k^  Vy  ;t^a;  wtbf  ;6t  M^ 

gMiiiiiflBs^.  Afttutospiesin  mt<m^pit  Cfmrt^^ 
though'  feeble^vBd'^inM;  <bf  iheirii«toeasiog 
edrnthutiicadmi^'  "Bitatnig  '  iMetf sc^i^e^, '  they 


! ,-  m^^  ,W  .?l^»vings,  J  i,n(}^^, ,  pur ,  w^wm 

raijidersappif^f  tftHbrpw'  (^.Ahe^yqlt^-.of  ll]id 
Spyflr^Ffl  pn^l  U^e.  |Inquv^Up^,7.<«vf^  di.4.^>yQ 
paljort^^O  lijatjej*pal)v,syiflp^tW§^^W 
unii/.ot  ih^er^i^^  '^Sp^qlpsj^Iy 'tpnp^ct^d  w,e?B 
tjie  two  countries,  Jn$\t,lhe  ,p,urglj0r  ,o(  Antr 
worn,  pi;'.Ainst^rd.api,,,\^^^    ofl.Qf!^  T^^fd^pl  ,iQ 

'LondgnV'.;.*"':'  •  •'/  .:,r',*'.i   •  -  •  .  ;  •  ••  •*    ^   - 
.  Th9  Flemish, factor  Meierep,.  whp.  stole 

'".any  ao  >Wr  ^o'P.OiS  Rf^:^nd,j^is.i^le«p 
t  to  build.  |ip,jl>q  nii^htj^  H^nxe^  ot  b^s^  nation's 
'  history,  often  passing  and  r;epassiDgfrojr«.^fit- 

•  werp,.lc|f^|;,  sqioiirppd,  ai^  .rw»«Uy  S^^'  iii 

•  Eo^ljnd.'.,.^,?*itn,^s^,pf  \\\^,  Ma\rian persecu- 

■  iiQp,|p'd,o(;  thii^  e;ti€^de4:W«o  ,«t^wbi^^J*t 
and  even  pf  ^  part  of  i^t  oi(  Jarpi^s  Jhe  Fir^t^ 

'  he  has  c);ii]Qni(;ied  ni^py  <Hii;ipu*  details  .^  ow 
'  own  domealjc  bist^fy  n^t}  ebowhere  tg  b6 
:  founfl.  ,.Sp .strict.  ^^^  t^p.upipM.P^  ibpqopi- 
;  mpDfijiy  f^f  jhQ  iyvf|.pvjop|p,  .lh|^it$fBp^iQ4,a$ 

ij[,pp^,9oiin\ry,baid,^^o  lftW»^«eSr,M)if  i»  t^is^ 
grpa>  i?i|iipnal  ;Mitevc9Mi:9e  .  ^ye  sonmi^ues 

le;^  r^^ed.inappecSf  wfeicb'-bft^  }»W  Qbs^FY' 
ed^hy  iji^,  anf^qu^ry.VCftn;v49n,;,thi9;  saiirist 
Nash,  4Pfd  oib^/ppnt^mpowy  w.ia4pr^  j  Our. 
na^^p^ai^.p^alfid.fpr^ie  Hri^^<*w,  ..wid 
they  JiadtftiEucJf,  medals  i^  (COffi  w«frnpi;a|a  Xb« 
^^iriifiiip;^  o( J>j^  flpe^„*Pi  )P«>Hd}yirfV*l*«4 

tJia.Arqi#dA^,#ij;fr,Jbt4  Vbr^J»»ftP^*'M^-8g«H 
lish  shores.  .>..i..  ,i  >  i  j.i»:p  -, 

, .  We.fijM8<,iboiweT«r^.r^^bBeiirv^,  tMt  ^iTe- 
public  .q£  ,<hei  Woiled.  Prpvipficii^,  .hftd  jipt  {beffii 
foppd^rt  PP.,pqpi<(j>Jvcaft;pri»cipl^fih,n  4u,(bllii: 
exti;^j)[ie,iw(?^iy ,  Abey^afJ  ^r8iqff^^d,th©f»: 
i^lve^itp.  1^  |!'rweh.PqweiM*^»d.  ^  Jepglli 
hupibljii  ^.Eptt^r^^d  thp,  eiQv^eifpty  p^^ii; 
coMpAry  rt©  ,rt?Pf4U*h,QueQn„^pd,4veii:,4©^ 
patw^iMid, declared.  lp,)BUzab«*  *al  ^Vt^^y 
werQ  ?i  j^ple  4^  {aithlul  (and  as  great,  l^v^r^ 
of  4hei^:  sowwgn  as  i^iaor  oibpr.VJ  Gb^risi^ii?* 

Towards  the  cjose  of , Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
I^jepubUfJ  )iad  .'firia^^^  emancipated  iUetf  ffbm 
the  tyranny  of  Spain.    The  age  of  beroisn^ 


t  '  ./    *'    . 

jtj;.<i   '' 


OF  ciii*iftiiif6E'rt*ST. 

in  i^Mi  IM'ioiitiieH 
tee  'ii^Mt  6\imirim 

aii(rrMnqiltJrVaHd^rife''gerilt5fedrcAfJii&^ 

had  made  lhem*ti^WAtt(Jril''' W  VWi^rA'pIt 
dMrtfsli^dpoirUlatf6D^rHVte(We1licfr'trees 


there?  (he  pcysecy(6'd^niie't  ffisbroth'oVs  p'(hpi;o(^| 
togeihdr '  <0  * participaloitj  Ih'd '  sljaiiso  ami 
gencn-alTrobdom.   There'lhb'l^ngli^h'ftiViun 


of  Amsfdrdarfi  i^if  MiiidlcHiffgh;  "  ' 


/'I  .,-"•• 


bccon/e 
a 

and  itici'^ole  ih6Ais'6f"oktstync6,Hli'^  eitqosi 
site  'tnalltpUca<toti  of  ^  Jlodplc  riuGLT  Jiot  raise 


lyi^PifstrWaine/ilhB'neiy.  Iiioriircli'  Ji/ ]^r6r. 
Ivprfl  ;*i'(h%''huiivmr.;;\i!f^!;  fhe''pasM(irt";fof' 
,  deniHHrofdy,  /^liibHg 'ifr'^l  claWoViiialcobfen^^^^ 
,  wHom  iHc  writer  expreskjv&ly  style?  **  Inno- 

v'atbis,T'loIji>b!it;a'nf  Kihg-hniefs."  (1)  '•  ' 
Janirs,\l-fesh'art!  find.  hM'-dlj^  rfe^«i>^  this 

ffroridly  hint, 'kndj/Iorihr 'ifler,  fyT  !V"»?<^*' 
.  styfcd  thfeCOrtm'iboVih'e  me  hundred  Kings  I 


tirice*-  ^'ere  »(•  'first  'd(^'lih^hisHcd'  in'  oi/r 
cooh^ifj'cipp^ars  't^'^h'aV'e'Wciiiell  Cnglahd-, 
who  hft^ot-ed  Alp  ^tWs  ftifdhi  comWibrrw'^blil\ 
agaiYi^tfts'SpathfeW '6^pr«ss(iW,'in'  somfe  re- 
spfec<*;  iW:rne'A'^*¥t<?arf'r<^(illiliori  Isch'^sl- 
to6d  W  Tti'^^  itVf!afe*tted  Frnn^.'  the  <fei^< 
moti  lhfe*tmifie"*<if'lhMr  ^^twsV  ^itbjc'cts 
«K5r«45^d;'l)H!rt'at  \h*  dfthie"iin1re  tlit^  "novt^l 
got^hiiSdftf'^BeeiFm^''  ft'  i^ftjffl"  WV'alf'fh'fe 
EUgMsh^UifcRfl^t^fK  fe^art^  fattd^'Enzifb^f « 
as  under  Charles.  "    ^  •'    ' 

Th;eW  «Wiy<?otit^Wf)laW^  oft  (liat  !blbra«on 
HMoh'  WaiJ  denied  yrholrie^filrM  «iifc-'ihey 
ftifttl^  ih^iif  eg^lUitf  itim  'tfte'bewfechin^ 
spHl'or  Ih^lr  ^'pMi^^  '6r  f oTtticiil  e^ti^lUy. 
Tlict4iewed*ffade«lrTd''m«lgimfdc^  united  'in 
(hefeiiHe  biii^^jihtiffitfer';  'riolhihy  tvifs  r^gftl  ill 
**Ai^  NWstal^,"  bill  €fi^er^thing''pI6I)^ititti 
andihis  i*iis  rtlbre'  dohgenial  to  Ihe  (jinipt^-i 
h^Si^n'  of^  tfrt)^  'fitfry  spirits,  haughty '  dt 
tetet,  as'lF^nmititi  tM!>I^,  ytatl' tevenf  ditir  in-' 
scriptioti  in  the  golden  book  of  the  Xdriatid: 

(l),JMk  extraordinary  letter.  a2r  /gno^,  .ypquetr 
fioiiablt  «^  kprdfoutid'  pdHUelan.-tv^»^,7: 

(1)  When  James  was  King  of  Scotland,  be  Invited 
**tbe  Hew  States?  j|/p  sesd  aom^  liQYoy  to  be  present 
at  tbe  baptism  of  Vmrce  Hehiry.  Tbe  presents  of 


Tin  S9ptiapd, 
lllc'y  ht|(l  dispi'aWti  a  princely  munificence  at 
.  iIic'ba(!)lism'o(^tince  Henry,  Ijut  yoW  that 
I  rticy  aspirt'3'tb  rttnk  diiiorig  Sovereigns j  the 
;  royal  etiquette  ^vas  faniontaljly  derangMI. 
.  'tHepklblfcrtflVonts'on'/^rpdby  the  Spanis'h 
anibassad(»r  at  our  C.ouH'.to  the!  /irs^  tiu|cli 
ambassador,' Sooi  Cdron,  whom  ]fie' called 
•^  the  Reprbs^entaiiVc  of  hi^I'Miiiijer'fe'rtebels,*' 
anc/'  iHe  rejgcfanl  fciViJities  ^o  'grtfdfgingly 
accorded  by  <!id'  monarcih/.arepalhalicaUy 
narrdli^d  b'y  Ihe  coiiriiy  Sir  John*  Pinet^*  in 
h\^^  Diiiry.'as.  blister  of  ihe  pMmmo^.rhii 
histurlan'df  fcveei  knd  harmbnise'r  of  ^t't|at■, 
tii  tho''<eldh'nlcal  ^\f.\i\)T  tmri  cfiqiifetie/he 
c(ilte"»*'ClaMr^?;'''lni«  iJuteleS  'irt'Wehai  seats 
id'plabq""  '{\\&  New  Sli^tes';"  ■  S4nl6tii«es§; 
lid  woulii  alfogctlier  hldb'  t|He'  Depufle^Vtir 
pWcfi  iHdm  apart  at  a  public  Ceremonjf,  Whiettj 
Ihe'Sjirihika  to6k  great  catiUdh  t6  tri^^tire 
oiit  tll6  greatest  liiigth'of  distance;  eVen  little 
Florent^e  was  rrtawlci^h, lin<!f  fevoy'Sf^nly 
st6od  Of!  jircciedetice.^  'the  mi  Mfne  Jahi^s 
salutetl  •'  th^  ^eW;Sta<ed**  h  ^^  Messttutf  let 
StaU^  occasi Jncid '  ah  In^lattt  revcftuti6n  in 
the  'English  ,  Cabfnfei ;'  obr  Ministers  )»-^6 
startled  by  a  chdrtge  of  med^oi^.  TIrfs  pttU- 

Uie  hlfiber.powew  wcr?  rjcl^  but  ih?  butcii  ambas- 
gadorT  mbaestl J  jlreaehted  two  cup's  of  flife  gdW, 
aeciymptifiT^d  ly  n  goMth  «i*i»«li  Vbicb*-  iin^  «ipaiir- 
^9,«a6kfaedA4ea|eB  lettnv-itMWs  Kt«o|ii:orATf 
0MHi^ana.»9fH-ii^A«  bej^paW.  .f^aftfJU^  flwffnii  ^»« 
Prince's  life  by  the  States. 


(» 
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tical  courtly  had  iK)Cie^d..heea.^gg^M  i<^  i  .flh^bio  f)IM«rjr>  iia4l'MM»bOfrf'iy^iive 
lames' {b  u\i\i  memorable, arid  secr^tconver/r,  f  rirtigioniata  •to'da-lvin^fOietieva;'  dnd^fti-tbat 


o^^lied  fhal  grand  ^<^c1jemefpi;,fli:es^ry^'jig|h(9| 
peace  (4t  Europe  wbicbi  ,th^  a3?iu5siiia\li9P  ,ot 
H6ni^y  U^eFourih  frustraied,     ,      /,  /   •  V,. 
James  "ibe, First,   wrv^n  h^  piibjisiie^^   biS| 
BasiUcon  Doron,  pairjiecj  .|vuUn^^ 
th'o  'Anll-iiionVrchisls    or    Aevojutipqjsls,  p^ 
that  day,  'He  describtjs  "  yxey^  imftgipe44e- 
rtiodracy!,'  where  ih^y  fedlhemsejlyps  \vil|^  th^ 
hope  (0  b^  come  ]!r/6un«p^f^^s  ^<^  sp  io  a  popu- 
lar goverbmen  I,  by  leading  the  people  byj-be^ 
nose  10  bear  (hp  syiray  of  all  Jbq  rule. ,  X  ^as 
oftlimes'calumniatea  becaus^  I  tvas  (i  Kvjp."    . 
After  many  researches  lo  disopver.ihe  ilpst, 
appearance  of  the  anli-mo;inrcihicalspicit  in 
modern  Europe,  I  must  irac^  En^ljsh  Bepi^br 
licanismhot  lo  any  elevated  design. to  emu-* 
laie  fte  splendid  though  unhappy  den;iocracie3 
of  Greece,  or  the  might  and  vastness  of  lb§ 
Roman  CommoQwealth.butto  a  moreobacure 
and'ignoble  source,    tn  my  opinion,  we  ar^ 
to  seek  Tor  the  origin  of  our  republican  prin- 
ciples in  that  petty  '*  discipline"  pf  Qeneva^i 
tvhich  tva<^  subsliiuf ed  by  Calvin  f^u*  its  abo- 
fished  'Episcopacy.    This  discipline,  truly, 
was  the  code  of  ihat  apostolical  com,mi|riit]|r 
which  was  suited  lo  the  infant  feebleo^ss  of 
priAiitive  Christianity;    out   iliis   parity  of 
Presbyters  was  taoro  adapted  to  the  polity  of 
a  parish  vestry  than  for  the  gpver^iment  of  ^. 
gireat  empire.    This,  indeed,  was  but.  a  reli- 


democracy  tbvlii'dceeir  andMi^oti'ilded*  spirits 
|ipr(ect,<fdi  (the )  enbre  *  th^ry '  oiT '  AntMmoti  Ar- 
chyt  th^  kiofkfMinkiffAivm^r^Mxtmi,  thie  fN^wet* 
of.de,poNiil9iktogBrand  the  tM»ett>leJa.^ce  of 
^s'^oseiniiiiDgiftyra^is^j  !it*'CisftOD9Ml,''«hat  aH 
lagiUDMiAei^oiretnflienttwiis'i^otoft  'd^ri^ 
(r<9fl»  <be  pei^piiv  ihepfisdves ;  or,  itf  the  n'ords 

eimelm4"ryr^'  Uie  fiLopl&aiie  tetter  than  the 
KingM.  aiaiff  (rft.gfealer  •rtithonty.'"  -  Vm^ 
ref^ublMiaQ.  dfNSttines^  theidcoichmiin  Joiw 
Kaoi:.,  b«u1  tl^  En^lishman^  Ghristophar 
Goodmanvfls if< ^he  beoreils of  a nawmissKm 
frpm .  Heanen^  fM-i  their  style '  was  sariptQi^l, 
promulgated  »  their  nati\n»  countries,  ib  a 
new:r9irelal(on,  which  \^uis  to  abrogate  that  to 
wliioh  th&  world  bad,  hitherto  Msented.  But 
I  .m^ifii-  nolj .hopei  anticlpatea' subject  which 
may  enter  into  on?  fotiico  inquiries^ 

The  neadtfr,  however,  must' ndw  learn,  Ihat 
there  existed-  a  oomraunien  of  principles 
aoKHig  the  foreign  ilflltiiiisis  and  ouk-  own. 
The.^anie  pi;iDQipte8tptodUGed  that  unity  of 
cooduQt  which  w«  ohscrv»  iniMAh  countries. 
K-opx.  fraquenUy^  appeals  to  his  forei^  -coq- 
u^ipiis  a^^saBction.'for  hiB  «el8  and  his 
axioiu$i^  and'.wofcnowihow  tho$e  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  great. Dundee •  el  this  novel 
^^tem^^tho  etrabilariouB  aitd  apoatalical 
Cabin.  .       .     - 

Those  revoliuions  in  pirt>lic  opinion,  whieh 


gious  institution,  and  hardly  a  poUticalslaief  \  arp  sikotly  operating,  without  yet  manifest- 
and  rather  threatened  gorgeous  hierarchies  iog  f^wy  <yvert  acts,  can  only  be  detected  in 
than  potent  monarcjhies.  ,     those  histories  of  mankind  wiiioh  are  furnish- 

Those,  however',  who  had  rejected  their  I  ed  ^)y.  1hom«elve$-T*BooksJ    These  are  the 


spiritual, 'required  but  a  single  !>(ep  to  resist 
their  temporal  lords.  Ai|d  when  once  thp 
cause  of  civil  freedorti  had  fejBen  grafted,  on  ' 
that  of  the'rie\V  religion,'  tlie  Corahs,  J^he 
Dathans,'and  the  Abiram's  soon  piingled  wilb  ' 
the  propheis'of  insurgency.  The  HoJlandprs, 
in  vain  seeking  for  a  sovereign^  at  lengjth 
found  a  ruler  in  their  ReTigion.  .Applying 
to  civil  hffairs  the  same  principles  pi  conduct 
and  regulation'  which  they  had  adoptedj^ 
their  spiritual  ^ncerns,  tlie  biulct^ij^priy^d 
otValois^'anh  rejec.ied  by  &izabe.l,b>  b^ffi? 
Republicans.  ,  i.  >    ,»  ,    . 

Th^  anw-moiiarch4Ca]  or^  rfj)uj)^an,pnip^- 
ciples .  of  •m6(leri^'ljni<»;^^yprp.,^puhtl^s  ^^^7: 

of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France.         '  v'vxim'J 


precursors.iorjhei  rodordcrsiiof'  whatever  15 
pa8$ia^  in  EiAfope» .'  Theno  isaiphiiosophy  in 
the  i!iridily<of:ltthtio0raipliy  whiokfew  faHl>tio- 
grapbers  have  diacpvera) ;  there  is  ajcbrono^ 
logy  of  ideas  aa  niell  as  iaots  ;  aiidihe  dateof 
an  opinion  is  far  more  interesting  than  any 
on  the  Golofiions. 

Tho<  noaB^^acre  of  Ponsiotourredin  1SQ2; 
nane  yeais>befer^,'<appeared  an  tnonjrmens 
work,!  by  ait^ota^tant, .  whick  incuUsaled  the 
docfcttneii  i^^thicfa  iKnofx*  faad<soi  <wattni|^  ^spomir 
^.  i.Maajti  ^lasagtt  iu^  the  Sertpt^raa' were 
oppliediiiii^ildsi  Iho  t  a^liori^  of  »kiiigBv  and 
o£(kDa9isliaieftie9taUisliiHl.by  lings/. (1)  Tita 
Brotostaqth^  )wlMiiHuiinetalli(atBrei  19*  dtooply 
eaie  IheeB^  tbpal98iM>4«>litieBV  viflwiidioelMtf 
^tth^THitt^al/eil^rlncipies/ ^rhiohl'tefidcM  W 
mWniiiMi^ow^mi^mit;  Inid,/l»iif8«f^tib^ 

M'lt  ,111111.4  ^o  r'*' )ir>iiii    J'n<;'.ii  l/i    -.  Im*- r    ' 


OP  CMM«$ME'i)lltsT. 


i^: 


QaHKj&beaLPiotaslBfllaBdnblyLii  ''u.^  «.rii'il> 
TbfrnoaMiciNiwiiichlKtHickisU'Eumpe'^UH 

hegrof,  Mct«tiiibaliaaDik6iJlrilBi]fe>4'hiiilM(.t^' 

ike»«awiiiiol!^rpradunn|;:vniulilpl[eit)>-of 
vkUi4tie  flrdiielt.lmionHBi<iaiNinivM«'"4eJ 
ililiauemgikmKiu":''>eberiputiWrtb>4  dlMtttbti 
w,ilMp<nvB»  thifwtlUonrfl  and  tai«>>iltt#  <tf 

MhtfllnqaucfliDtbtbe  nsUirebfUietiAbdiatlt)^ 
dHB  lo  IhfliiMgitaratb,  aeMtdtlii||<  t«)|lt^'Uwt] 

war/^tavae^iniL  AoBvtterel^rfl  "AMOlMf'fti/ 
"  VolaDtH]ri.£laV^"ii  wdtuWi  ftliBi»»l{h«iU^ 
■iaraaa'iiitoiHTottiiii;iO[te>iOf>kdi'iin]tiil')rtgiq 
nimui  im^ntlons  -mt'  iiba\ 'aaiihmdnttihiciii 

ika'anilhpIineaMi^  0«ablifA]lh^<lho  (^Mfrcl 

tkeiI>«kO|onAnJDnfbFiaiMi<v«|[dr4i'«i>«  €ImU 

ilsUiknt>eT«tfj  lM)dejcrf(|rbt4wp}iip«w«»l-belll| 

iu«irftHated(  Mwr  i  aiKii-^'i  >  frav<*tl^f6ilV'diMM 
IM  »>toW»ihM-ii  EriHloe;lBrrriM)fWMi>i'id'r(^ 
binoua  iprspnsi  tiatis  I  rihioh  I  eiM(;ii -ihff  M-H^^ 
liMsof  tIasliidTeti":rrheiaheral)Mi  ^h^'ttAS 
k  nalparG(tei0sii>iBiifignMitly'iEls9e)'i^tl''fhbt 

ihat  it  forms  onoof  Ibe  severest  SHtire»<t)riM 
}hMn  Qfun^qltyrhUf  biH>a>  tttdr  pAlfiBdll  Id 
«  r^aiiier  >  Id  1  iPdinel , '4iQ  I  ixilBp^MiiM  fM 
l>|viDg,bMn-><thaiioeouioo->or  h«9IMltig  ttH 

Ibew.  hoHiaveT',^iler<#!btitnldwbe#hin)hg^; 
Ihanveds'  btttlflfi'itocfemeniUnlont^Mi  itUeN 
elik)c^t8>Mfln<'tii]dil  h'liovnhWfUigi  vAtptM 

Goiwi«K»4o:jlaaiec  ^nciptesi, -ATKlloont^'tM 

iDtMi  B'jItioiMB  'flprieM  lldtew  'iiDud<>  ioc^ 

hioeiUli    ^i;]1-;ti.'iU    'jih:itb1   -1  noiiiinri  rii. 

The  "  Frsnco-Gallia"  of.ih«itt«kn«4<lilafr' 
rfiQi.  lla7slitaa<iiifoi''ita.flr^ipnnc>pl»j  abat  Mhe 
tiamn  lof  ii  Fraiicfe'insii  vel.  'fa>4edilflr9>  65>riM 
MBiM(>fiindivtted»j.thDt  motlSarmkfijf^^t 
aaifi,  ihlBi  itonms'tiyMUiB  iTdi^  idf'thsinobM 
Hrir  ibciipwidfl^iioRci  Hist-fi-ivaleav'^n  Ml 
tmestjveie  nmpaoiOMl  loftriarmstry'Mli 
a[  royali;...riii  iaia,T4iMt.eanotm^ftKi>,tkikt 

tWwOoHitim  DBS  Qf<  tba  objeols  «C  aUadk  ««9 
ibedoHunaiMntof  womeml'llteyistengLaiidg 

England  I  M.irgarel  Duchess  of  Parma,  the 
gamneta  of  [!)ap^^fiMJk»n>e  de  Medici, 


mfeWf^K^''W.itot.at'''^MnW'lliiiranslpiuk: 
rtigiftWiii'fgWorti^^nfl  if  wotrteli,''  Jr<i)^»ft: 
and  Knox,  in  Ihb' iiiui'i^' 'if.'.l'VMts,  ware 
((fM'W'*''aihitit  HilUrtla."  Oa\)\h acc^ 
f6A'HrHthW(iitol>riJi'iiJ,France.  fhftpnflr 
rflW&k'df  tfijttiiacl  veRe  allege d' bx,  [he  9^p"^f^ 

amHttiMn  WaH  iit  ioDiui^  J^is  Q,wfl  ,ar(ra7r 
" tV-Hen''ihb'  Pi'|iliklaVl'MiMlio\h':suCM^fl|li 
*HlW'il'llb '«! ''til 'lliSinW^'l^^^^^ 

Pt'iiTKleniii.  '''  _       ,    ,". .  .^^  ,  ■,  „,,,„,;, 

■■""AlrKiii^ilii  grbal works'  'wjiicb  ,!^vp,^«ufj-. 
vi%cfth«i'<>aLlt-m'oMn!h"*aIlMoiis,K 

beiW  H  its  (ille'lfie  PP«CTff}<WS'E!W^ff#l'' 

niWil^vi'/i'ili^tinnthg'ffieJegitfhitMeWer^^ 
rtiy'Pt'Me  'o'*-ei'''ifie  'beg'pTe,,aiid  ijnp  pegplg 

i'Apilblloinfn'lip.ieaha'e'niirely'  on  ihe.aide, 
utiafe'r  tbfe  Jiat)  4nd  edict  of  ai6,^p(fR;fili ,rooi)- 


fanious  work,  Dc /<«■'« 'flfi»i^;ofl«rf"?fl>p»i 
afe.4H'iTie''iiios*''tiosiliYe,and  cgmpreh.tfflfiiyB 
a'i)fi'-\n<A.litiKics(prilicleie^.  ^1  llifiellfifll^ 
4b^-m  ftefore'mtj:  an|j!^f*bfr)i;,  f  PSrf«a 

limtydjt'&fl-iiwiiaritiiMl.ri^tnprt^fi-  h.  uM: 
'bilfW^mW  ndwJSy;^^oi;,fl<|l3^as^^^^^ 


Iff  h.  mm^  m 


'aCpMiies   (it 
jnntu,)!  .1'"-  ii! 


ik'feiiii  ifrai"i 

mmiih  mi 

tttiddrti,  aUf 

li'erb"salrc!tj-  v.itH'T 

Aherelflflrid  _  aiidltors 

hundrL-d  t|ipuHand  sifong."   {.^ff-,-  ,       .,   - 

oK'th^-(idgri(it'  se'drS'or  revol  .    But  Knox, 

add   raKn'lilto'hiitiself,  ivell'ltDBw'(iiat ''''Ih^. 

cbiii't(ioi(aTW"'V-ei'e  hioife,  and  'liof  bteids.. 

h^iiti'ihEr-'ffMf'Kay'hp'iiiltiitd'tke'-SblH*' 
fiiynJiBrial*  "iHo  inttMWfaW 
Princes."  •>iii':''1  i"  "■juih 


ftt 


mVE  AND  BCXfiR 


From  that  moment  a  new  biotfaerliODd 
itas  kftmeA,  whioh-bouixl  together' the 'd»^ 
c^ntenCed  'grandee' with  ttonieafieBtof  tiM 
pee^.  ^'The  oommoool  7'' eould  nqtee* 
labUsh  themselves  in-  power  tret  b^  the 
nobteS)  nor  oould  the  turbulent  nohie  su^'*- 
pnrtbis  amMtipnby  a  morexldrmldable  in^ 
olrament  than  ihe  people*.  It  was  Itmg  before 
the  people  discoTered  that  they  w^re  only 
oilg^gMg  tn  Che  quavrele  of  the  few,  in  which 
tlMy  had  n6«onc^rn  wheivveY,  and  that  the 
iiKertots  of  their  chiefs  were  often  dislifiet 
from  the'  epose  which  they  had  openly 
adopted. 

^  It  might  hare  b^ew  supposed  that  (bti^  prin- 
dple^ould  have produceda  ^imilai*  miode of 
aotlon  as  speedily  in  Kngldnd  a^  in  Prance: 
Vot  itaoJhappened,  from  the  nafupe  of  cii^- 
Oumstances,  thai  it  was  in  France  (hat  first 
appeared  the  design  of  e^ablishing  republics. 
The  Genera  poliiifeians  did  not  frame  ordi- 
nances in  Parliamieivt  till  long  after ! 

iDaving  the  weak  minority  of  Loais  (he 
Thirteen  tb,  the  French  Pn)«e6iantH  had  be- 
oome  80;formidabl<*,-that  they  held  in  eqtiin^ 
biium  the  power  of  the  sovereign  after  three 
oit^il  wars.  They  had  foHo^*ed  up  the  oracnlar 
diMsrOe  ofi  Kndi;i  any  fiery  Prtnco  of  th* 
bk>od(--6iiy  Dobe  who  aimed  at  an  tndepen* 
dent  sovereignty-^any>  nobleman  who  had  a 
q^rrel  with  his  family  —  parsed  oner' to  the 
Protestants^  It  was  well  known  thiat  many 
of  ihe  French  dukes,  who  wem  at  the'  head  of 
the  Protestants,  were  nom)  wf:  their  well^ 
wishers^  aimi  that  many  of  their  Mdm  held 
all  «he|r  Protestantism  at  the  point'  of  theii' 
sword.  Yet  Princes,  Dukes,  iitd  Geuais,  per- 
petnaUy  adopting  theoause  df  tluk^  RefonWed, 
•iJonfeDrod  on- 'them -that* power  and  oonliidera^ 
tion  whidk  aiseeer  of  itself  «revter  could  hav^ 
aiQquioed..'  .'.■'•.■  •    n    '  :    .  w* 

I  As  late  as  in  i^SI,  tho^iiogHienols,  i^  iberr 
aasembly  at  JLa> .  RooheU<s  haKt  '•  formatly >  de^ 
claredthe  eteetionotfedterative  Relpubliosin 
FrantX)/;  Ahey  bad  divided  FranO(?  IntoiCTrdles^ 
and  had'evetl  assB^ned'  kyeelch  d^panrtn^irfi  its 
respective  ^.^ oom|nandaRt;^'<  nThif?  <ffdw'Rei 
public,  which  was  uvowedlffrxftMimndion  tho 
model  to^/tlneiflepQdblici  of  Hollanftywn'  arts  4s- 
Mifad)by'a;vttry  Jul  i^iriiia^hiatdriana  ( tj'ivpuid 
hafte  bt^en  finqliy/establi9hdd^2ii9idii4]e(ile<iden9 
HniledJil  ihetrr  flriend^  ^  -.  1  >biiwas  i^hirfl  v  bj  rtiirw) 
diK^isions  thlQl  Ridieli«3in-'!9iicooi'dk'dU;Tnicodr§e 
ol!  timai  ii  rt  amiiiiidHtitigi  thiisipoweiifilHqoti^n  i 
There; were^alnaikgotheixPiia^edtants  nl  autsiu; 
?j.i<j/'.fi  lo  Kin  (fi  .If  ."M  Mill  ft,' ri  I 


derable  party  who '  were  not  tepttbUoans,--a 
dH^umstaoee  which-  often  occasioiied  tbe 
most  contrary  or*  ambigu^s  condact ;  the 
repKt>lioai»s  being  anxious  to  manifest  to  the 
wortd'  whAt  ifeeir  mbnardiical  oomfpaokms 
were  as  vmiious  to  conceal.  Una  strange 
diseordance  appeared  when  tlie  assembly  of 
LaRocheile  i^olved  on  halving  a  new  sed 
engrared  to  itanip  tlieir  cofcmnissions  and 
oMinances.  The  Genevan  system,  politics 
grafted  tM  reli^on^  discorered  ifs^lf  In  an 
extraordinary  maniker,  by  the  design  oh  the 
seal  of  La  Roohelle.  An  angei'leaning  on  a 
cross,  wks  ^oMingabook  high  in  the  air; 
bearing  the  Lalin  inscription— 'Pro  €htis^ 
0lA0ij|^  (for Christ  and  the  King) ;  bat1)y  tbe 
ambi-dextrous  conlriViwie  of  the  state-en* 
grareff,  Who  had  to  obey  two  very' diffei^ni 
ma{3ters,  the  true  rdlding  was-^/'ro  ChrisU 
ei  Gnige  (lor  Christ  and  the  fldck)^  '.This  was 
eflfedted  by  faintly  engraving  the  €,  which  the 
sharper  eyed  of  the  ReptA)licdns  enitringly 
traced,  and  appealed  to  as  an  evide^ioe  that 
they- had  (hrowt  off  the  yoke  of  roQnaichy, 
and  wereoniy  obeying' 'the'  R^jpubKo,  which 
they  sanctified  as  **' tho  flock  of  Jesus- 
Christ/'  '.'.•'•: 

Had  GiidTles  the  Pirstbeeii  9s  wet)  acquaint- 
ed, tis  outlives  Willi  thesecretr  history  of  his 
biY»thtir,'Loaisr  the  Thirteebthvofid  the  feo- 
tiona  at !  hia  Goiart,  how-  of  toil  ( might  this 
monarch 'have  ooatemplated  on  on  image  of 
events,  which  afterwhrds  wcre>  coMnected 
with  his  own :  fortunes,  and  he^  might  hare 
taken  cren  a  'perspedtire  Tiew  of  a  netniAe'^ 
pablic  in  J^ureps,  the  precui^r  of  thai  Won^ 
derful  one,  whoso  first  public  act  was  the  rbost 
aafanishjing  de^d  ever:T)oBe  iti  ciriiifled  Gxy- 
pechmeat»*^lhe'etect]tidri  lof  ithtiir'5ore«^ 


•<f9*P^fe^ll»rtfH^<Brt.'i ! '  ^*»' 


'       rC 


^•'Itrcao'  havdly  faef  doubtedjforiti^  in  the 
nafljpal  course  of  hdmdti  event<^  Ihdt  the  ft^ 
pdblioanisrh  of  (hi^Rochd^ersmO^tAcfTcrbdan; 
wafied  overllhd'aeas  to'biir  ihoree^iMd  thB( 
ihe  G^noYanxsysteril  of  poU(icsi!and''reRgion,* 
arh^adynol  wew  ioxmr  milinrry^ < rbodivod'^f 
cQpsiderirfftle  im^pnisiy bytthfe'heroe^  who  Jhaff 
eoAibaied,  biid^thef  fiigifs^whd'tikd'Oatni^lled 
iniiiiat'inclAi(ira.'bte  t;ifl»;fe,'aiUl  ^owt>t»^  bo*^' 
ftigitiv6f^Mn^'bofiigHini<^  in'^Enr^nd;  :'^<  •"''• 
vlThe-rigidi^hihnjlPctilRt^f'ofi  bdrieimtifrf^' ;do 
not  KppTMi  ld<hareri)teGnlnsdn^ble  of^ite^denr^-^ 
dffndy/'fftrticHeifn€wv''i1occciiie»,nahH''"'eoiiWi 
hahdi.Vidi^oeb^riith^friCopiolhtithichBefAtraidd' 
r«(fb(!44^()n*freiai'(tietfbrmalioml  ^  Aa  bbriy^asiin' 
i^±^  l^putettmiiaift  )i«ilttb«  Hobscf  bf  Oowi^ 
mdna  'was'hmt^  tbati  >saspeiiteb".bylclia)rte» 


OFGHAfibES 

Ibe  FiiBtv  wbidi  ^afypdaift  by  'v}i<^vei^  denial 
af  the  House  iisdf-^forv  tbey  declare^  tfa<tt 
'^  Nothjag.  80  •iid&iigeir8  ustwiih  hi»  Majesty 
a!(  thai  opinion  thai  «A^ar«:'«ii<i*»Mmarfik^ 
iMUyaffeeUd  ;.'*  and  ibey  proceed .  to  deciaoe 
Aat,  «^  hadahejr  (o  ohoose  a  governmeol,  it 
voijdd  be  Ibis  inonarohy  of  Engiasd  abore  aQ 
997ernment8  in  the  .world.**  CNat  iOis> sot  the 
oriiionty  which  draw'  ug  public  addre^fsea. 
That  ^era  was  a  RepuidiettH  pcuriif  in  the 
Botae  \af  Commons  befojse  ifi4&,  the  period 
at  which  Mr.  Hailani  deckitca  it  iiad  not  yet 
ealered  the  HOuse^  i&Vunqu^iooabLy  prd?ed 
by  those  eurious'  conversations  ntbicb  Clarea^ 
don  has  giten  in  his  *^:Life/^  hetiv'een  him-^ 
self,  Nathaniel  Riennds,*  and  flenry  Marten^ 
which  occuAed  in  164f .  •  . 

They  bad  partaken  of  v  poliiioa£  dinner  at 
Pyta'^lodgings^  wlwrd  Hampden,  Sir  Arthor 
itosleri^,  aiKl  others  .of  the  party,  ckibbed 
together.  Fietmi^s,  in .  riding  oiit  with  hifn, 
cDmmlinicated.  to  Hydd,  whom  they  wer^so* 
hdtoiKS  to  gain  Qv^^  their  firib  ]ietermination 
to  extirpate'lhe  hierarohy ;  bnt^  a  day  or  two 
afierwards,  *  Henry  •  Alarten-  ^opened  himself 
^th  moore  freedom;  that  wiCiy  andmiprin^ 
cipled  man  declaring,  that,  as  for  sorhe.pair- 
tieular  mm  who  governed  .'the  House,! : he 
thaoght  Ifaey  were  knave^>;  bat,  'when  they 
had  dotie  ;as  miieh  as  Ihey  intended  to' 'do, 
diey  Bhonld  ibe'  U9ed.<as  tbey  -had  *  others: 
HydOv  pressing-  it  knbw>wtaaithey'irit0nded; 
Harry  ^Marten,  afte{fa>littlef  ause,  Summoned 
reaolutihn*  hofroier,  to  l^t  Hyde  intb  'tl>e 
graind sBordt,  byroandly^an^vering,  **  I'do 
Dot  think  one  roan  wise  etioush  to 'goverh^  na 

Qatmihju*  it  w  >triRS',  detekitisstthfat:  this 
Yits  4ho  iflibt  t)rord'  he  hod  e veii  heaitt  sqpoken 
tu  that  purpose.  But  wo  cannot  infcJ^fmn 
this  ithafi  il'WouU'  hitFif)  bebn:  nsvf  to  indny 
othemMtrieU-fconi  thelips  of  a<i great  Re^ 
puWoan  in4?adiani^a(  idit6fltw  We  may  b^ 
qoiRehoartatQtMthak  the  estobHshnien!>  of  a 
CominOiiv^teaUh,>eiiieq  at  that^tiniev  would  ndt 
have  /  hadr  opJky)  > ;  the  single  vole ;  •  of  Ilaniy 
Maiiteii^'.  l-MwoUldiiiaDdwor  fop  'Hasleriggv 
4B4Khav»not4cfubtl  of -Nathaniel'.!  It.wasv  in^ 
daad,  loov/eaiAy  [b)(;haYei€a#ri^'d<  the  rnotiori 
through  tbs  I^^Odi  Siuch^iiighfyiovoluiiuiid 
ale  he«n.and"laboured(iiMjtiof>thd  ntasSfOtilv 

bf  ^e9le^dd(l(thefimffkhe3s:^f  Ifanry  Main 
laiivoahli.  nptitbaveitbeenidmitaifed  t  by  thf>s€^ 
^*;tl|QHigli  i  (^naUyfpnlfoo  t.  On  i  itibe^amet  deH 
^f  «9<Hild  ndt,  bo^eiv'erv4are(i^bee4«aIliifi 
opWj  'iTbeiiaei»»^)thi$t.thd.ne|iah)ipMai  pettM 
^^^iBkut)long\)ih9f»ip9^  imty  witenige»t  poU-i 
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lioaloto^nnerrtfae  French  Secretary  of  Stale, 
DeBrienne,  waiting  loSabra»,.lhe  French 
Res]kieiil>a4Loiid[anv1^4,  does  not  hastate 
to  expffesSihis  Conviction  of  the  anti-nio^aiv^ 
chical  designs  of;  the  Bailiament»  ^^  t/M 
lof^oura  eonnm  hwr  tisit  ^  VesftincHon 
mAm&de  kt  Rayauti*'* (i)  He  had^  doaktless^ 
detected  the  an  tihmoiiaffohioal  party  when  in 
England  several  years  before-  i 

.  T  beawfttl  coniroveraiiea  |)etireeB  the  MpAr 
ai:ch  and  tfajB  Parlinment  p  the  arbiirary  medf 
sures  to  which  the^  royal  distresses  had  dnVeo 
Charles ;  the  popular  terror  of  .papistry ;  the 
principles  of  passive  obedienco  to  *'  the  4ie> 
vine,  right"  of  Chun)(i  aod  State  ;:the,p8eudo- 
Brutus,  FelioUt .  ^ho,  in  ibis  selfrde«otiQ|fa# 
seew^d  tQ  the  Mngdoai  -to  ri^o  M  gUury  £fom 
the.  refulgent  stroke. oC:  a  patrioti'spoignard^ 
all  these  we^e  .the  elements  <q(.  the  Spirit  of 
Ilepublicanis9x.  Men  were  yet  to-  speak,  f  n 
those  Udq^s  ;  .^e  had  yet  po  Sidneys  ajit 
Lockes  ;  ^pinians  and  feeliag9>  are  long  sir 
lentl^*;  propagated  beifopH  tlhey  ca^  ossume^the 
lasting  form  el  fMiblished  w<)rksb  In .  the  hl^ 
tory;of  ntonkiodf  thereiis.one,meral  principle 
as.ceruua.in^its  effects,  as  we  ^n&  in  the 
phy^cpl  wtwlf)  i&  thaitof  ,gi:ayitation ;  it  is  the 
r0'raoiion  .of  eur.  naiiuresu  In  Ahe/indissoiuhlb 
chaii)  of  human  events,  things: make  themt 
geivee  withov/ti  being  niadCrfoir  theilast-seeHi 
only  ■  consequences  of  those .  which  preoedp 
ihenit.  '  F0ssive  obedienoe  inculcated  in  .  a 
monarchy  I  engenders.  4be  opposite  prindiple 
of  the; popular  fveedom.  of.repuUioanisnii 
Man,i#»:GhangMigihis  posture^  hafeagine^  he 
finds  roHef^.  by  ^piaoing  himself  in  quitie  a 
contirary  ^tiAudeir   h  <      .    ^ ;     i 

(,Ak»ad>i  iheTluwenolastos  of  sdoietywerf 
feimed 'fotv.deaioCFOtiCi  notidnsi;  Init  inch 
thend  •itiw'asi  long 'Jinahed  to-tfapellietarahy; 
Armed  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they>9»p^ 
fMi  the  revohxioiihry  evttold,  andnqaotlBd'lhe 
detnoorattc  styieiniitkioh.fhe  histDiidal|iafia 
abotiild ;  i>ait  as^in  Hie  spicitiof  ihe^  iphfiijl'? 
of  4he  presbytery.  4)f  Geneva  vtheryitm^deea^ 
ed  BtSibop&«t4'  '^  the<iiajil<oL(tbe  Beast;' v, these 
piOUs/fanatiuij ne^.inatitDtiprBsent  enterialo 
oUr  coiiSideoatlioiiLf '/"</(•  <  *'   wu-A-i'    ^liJi.^i 

-^Biii-e  ne^race  KVasrisl<ig4«Hb(it'Werb)bofw 
6lDryir(g  tbeirtheodetacaiidsasref  goveenlroenl 
inUft^  ^:i>li^iioalEuthieal!iTiewi!;.''.tnien  i  wbo| 
twentytye.^k'si^fiecwaiikiSfheeamvlHe  fodndJaro 
ef  then  BhgKehp  GommoniMeahb!  ) .it i wooldi  hb 
an{«epb^tdJrottSi'peiiiiani>t0t.iitegifioiithfftiitRe 
Mi>ttarcby  .  ofi  £flgiitbd>(bo9ht<iibe'>  isiiddeidi^' 

(1)  From  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Sabraii,  vol.  it.,  fo. 
303;  5460  A(ldi^na.M$d4,^^itM|< Voieam. 
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"puritan  in  Essex  wJbpi  pyt  W?  Jwv  fjhprt*" 

i^^4>^m.,f}w.  his  .cojjio/imirt  .wwpuQ^i  of 
ed.hift.^ptf.T^tJfy.,/b^^»  ^f  u^upM^updw  tb^.ppor 

^q^)Tpl(9MJt^(J  ^i>eltfa6^r^ipko|4esfsC9U^fii 
other  of  his  as^fli^(Q&^)^y^(^  j^l  fo^nj^  JIM3 

j^^,  Al^:^nc}«r  6iU(„/th6,i|iM?v",^\IVroWU>W^^ 

U<m.  .epislles  ^«rf|drqfse(J  ,;lo„fiill,  l>y..^i|fo?Xt 
^ff^!H>  i^i^P.  bQU(Qur.o,{.PIH  l?p  ii,f/|ld,„li^.,9^|,-t. 
te^lfippd,  ^.  iV^t  ?pn^fip(ipfl  ,9(,ti|^,\nii][>qrm 
WP^.  .tQ^^lf.f^v|W)  ^^pl^ea^^.lQ  Jijay^  l^/}  ^n  ,>inp 

if^  0^(^i;ig,  hi?  *pn>»mfiri^«>„,pn.(S  iljey.  ^vtT.e 
e;s;pp|5^(Bd,  ,ifl^ ,  ihQ ,  KJute^i*. Aoi>q ,  pi  ^^eJ^  Ipw^s.tj 
deixiQC W);,.  ^JjC,  p/ijpdAji^fed.  l^i/nstQl/,  sp,  '^n^n 
ce;[^(ly„>v^pi^.,9  j.gfldipg,,cltirk  in  lJtie;Cbppel 

^n^  jn.,a».i)^nkeL.,jW9p(;.  ,noMci^>.U^at.,h^ 

^fluj  si^]^oql,he.y\a^cpinpeM  19  r^fic^/jjQO^ 
thai  f?Qppvi:^h^4.#.*^®  W- WS?,pnj9pfMpl^?ii9ts 

fiveA  if.  fottndp^  qf^ft  &|«)|»*.  (iW?»^On?>;^Jih* 

s(j^^ipt.,#f?iHmllj^,prp^ug^  ,pa^,  .ftr  ,fi;^,  \|ir^^ 
h^aijh  .t|P,*|W9^t  j(fck.yF^^fln!  ,,)v^thja  ^m\h. 


kingdom*  ^  ki.lhe-iiuiaifioripi'Mer^'wbidi 
gives  this  acconntir  K  fiiidilhail  lh»)«f[<iiisiT« 
wwis.  c9QC9flnij||^  bis  lUsgdstor .  trere( »  bqI  rted 
iai^ppv'ip^iCOHffi.  .Bu^.^iill^kadiion^indalsed 

hp(|  demOQlftUQ  «{pifil)«  •fcuiib^ibad  keptiupta 
ppiiticif  I  corfiesppnd^KMe  f itUi  Ihe  .great  .Chifl^ 
mgffMth  i^  wt^yeam^im  wJMcb^  as  Aubrey 
confesses,  ^Mhey  used  toianbbl6  ^at'Stat^ 
matlerA.'YCUllingiroffiti'isuceinurediiilrWv- 
ing  betnayodkriliis  cooAiitiiiliai  intt^cean&lo 
Laiidti.  wtofit  iniiood  df  IHsiIdtteraiGiUldistiak^ 
g|iisb)9s  Jamoa  )a«d^Gharif SI  aai ''  :th« .old  ifoc4 
ai9d  th^ifofiag  dwie.f *)  'W<6  shidl  ^notr ib«]  tsutw 
pffis^dJa^.fifidiiaA^his.peDiod)  4faat  tkisteiy 
UieM<i]Mtioiii»t  ^.wns.ibraugiait  into  itheiiStar^ 
Chai(Mb^,9QD4eq€edlolo^>oii«eoT'aiiljoadori; 
^4  iiti)0i)  okbari  aKiOKferd^  )aiidw)  asiiisual, 
b^pf^ily.  .fln^ /itiro  /thousaadn  pdttddsji  n'Hid 

k#iee^  httfoqothe^virig,  fiteTiaUed4ibm^petKitm 
bfi»AS  bsK^ked  iiboriiLaM  ;'/tiier  pH\iAif  waft 
n)itigated^]t4)qd:tiDej  oars  .treneisptfr^d;':  iAk 
Lfliidnvas  ooti  itsnallgr  (neotffo)  <m  ihe^  ««^ 
casionsii  iiarnli>nQiined.to4hidb'thBt  Qhittiw^ 
wonlhk.  .whgt.ihas  ibfaenr  Uevkeiied  -b}ii  »hi8 
tr^pheryiy.  bAdilothf  giveoj-his'  ififefthttlioii 
w^lhov^'  a  promise  Lof' Ha ud's'>Hiiteces9kHim4 
perhaps,  be !nv32M)li only  Aim  dkecki^eiufiradica* 
(jtill,  >|b^bo8ei  fepttl)lio«n  ifettiingsi^ppdactiby  a 
silly  f^ti«.of  lifedayr-t'-i  n    .••.  -.i'  )..  1  »    • 


•  I      1^     il    '.  ."    •  r    .  i\   ..'il      111'    *   »     l.-'       -I    I'  'IK  I 

Ki%  jde^iV  ithbt  •  Gilii'fead'  ^ntloipamd  'th^<  R^^^ 
piiblie'»boot4e<'be(;  in  bViCh"aiforr^  thl^i^i^ 
ahiiaif  s  'q  forloiti  -hopts ,  ^vhwi'  in  ust '  He  ^nv  ^i- 
ciifioedi"  THbt>Giit^4lillustt4ou^  pupli'iA^as^y^ 
fltt(^neidH»y  hi^  den^ecrAti»>lut«  of  mtfiMi,  MU 
thUi^c  la{i»ipeafli  to^  liit^  d^fA^  «Oin<^lk}ti/ioa 
ofihi^'fmiid'ftiseverity^^  btS'j^pils)  »tid< that 
ihejr:  weii^'bd^h'staudth  ^^tlbiioatas.4iofo«e 
ericbi]k)»i'le9)earntf  loiithe^iifcrotie;  qMinbi'fae 
^aidbiM,,  /llittofoiaiid  Qirlllei^tfi'dnlj^lbe  om^ 
sideiied>M^lU6  i^c«stot«tiVei«'bi^aKliU'g^<oiiiM 
ef>lhi|i;new  ta^e^'whi'^JiM  iihclot'y 'or^in^firae^ 
tidet  <«( erei  prepar^d^xoiidvocato -atiii'-rtioiiAts 
cilieaPprtiidpledj^''  '  ''i'-  *  i»''^'  •••  -•  •<-  ••  I'  • 
'Oo  tMs (flubjeet ^of  ^^#^utdicab  polities/* 
there  isi^  Temaitubl^  dkuoiBiance^  cewtedieiril 
with  ancKtraei-dioaxiy  otiaraoles^iwiitee'namp 

,. ^.  .       .^  ,  .|  .  afp^e^nsrdofnifibisieiyv'butthesutu'yqf  «b«6e 

^%M  \WMvW\9f  ^J^MJ^khP^WMfff'i  I  life,  could  it  now  be  obtained^ •woMld^robaWy 
that  the  Duke  had  gone  down  to  h^|,/,9^,s/e/$  ,  thrvw^/ndwIigbtsIofu^ilieieoDeiiittteK^oflhat 

that  the  King  fCharles)  was  filler  to  stand  in  1  pradooiinaDt..  1:  -^  u}  ,A.n'i  m<:  yLi)\   ii,..;': 
a 'CT!cap.jAfl^^h|bp|H-?ffi^  iTheciMonstaikteiinhidi.Iiailiabbiailoidism 
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'  i'ulk0Gar0nllov<^he>Srstf|j»iid  9rm)ki0rWtM>', 

nipusitpitte  tiwih^Miribetedi  bf  l^nslMtf  lis 
(Hand '  of  <9iP<  fPIMp  ^^fMneyi^-'^i^  >  Msx\  >  'ih4 

lkiteid.tH»e'df9Bi^nei):«>Hf0i  bf  lit^'lom 
inistT»s;»QueRB^ifiliiJsil^atli,^ii^<)tti'N(Hi4«li  4i0 

had  <)niy f  beei»  >  dmenteti  by  the  poliit1cali4t<^ 
pidations  dfthe fdnhou^ ^Scrrelapflleeil'.t^'ilfl 
aa  .annif^Bg  iimtedoilb  of  tlM  4nKt<yrMl  >itt^ 
qokei^'aiid  the  kamu&Pf^^^  vfi9/fi&ei^ei'ih^ 
inBaniKKititalike  ortD|BOtioiis  -of'  a  sia'l6<^rn«iT)  H 
the irMK^Tenienceof cortiempottiry  hi^fM^*. 
Oa  the:  iiiM  reqtrestol  the  faUire  Mstbrilafi', 
lusfrieiid  *be  miaieteriwflnnfiy'efiibraciad'hi^ 
IM^opoeaUandpfowisedMrianlMi-Mis  l^^rfafii 
for  w&eimtm  •  axnong .  tbe/Si«te  papers.  >  A4 
a  flecood  ivtervjew^  'Ike*  nvUiistoii  sitaftgely 
shiftedlkiagroiim), aiui^ tiift)itig»Bhort on  the 
ioqtiMref' after  tiiat'Jn>«ifH>iider«(fr  howSirPulke 
could  dreaoi ottt hi6< •titiieiti  frritif)^ ar story, 
when  iio  CNne 'trail]  a  miyre  nsinf 'mari'llHtin 
Iniiis8lf4*«<a'  whisper  (4  |yrefe»mbnt7)tf'<heti 
he  eiposniriaAed-an  /the'danger  ofdell^eiH^^ 
many  •things  >  ef  *  the  /forriter  «eign,  *mhMi 
■ifiit' be  ipcf^ictal '  lo  •  the '  present. ' '  A 
« liter  of  history,  replied  (lie  liall^disappoiht'^ 
ed  historian,  though  bound  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth,' wasnot/ he  presuiiied,  equally 
bound  to  tell  all  the  truth ;  he  was  to  spare 
the.  teitdernes^  of  tindividualg  iorif<tinilie»,  not 
vas  he  i^  iittium  the  eusting' interests' of 
gD^er mii«i  ts. .  Jha$  s^eiped  a  •  'OonipnNftnie<» 
aiutcame]«9|  unaipiMitedly :  lOn  tht  mmsAer« 
tiiAt  1^  had  iiQiliitigi  •  iQ»d4  ;  M  .m  Jie>had 
seUl6dTlii$fYfiseh¥iign  beforerthe  ^rMii  <0f >tbi9 
biflionaQy4M|((iosed  ibe  eoaversatkHiiibyiin- 
lanniiig  hlm^  tb«t  Mibeoouiieti  obeet  nudl 
QOt  4i&:openHir.iAboiiKihts  Majesty'^  lapprdMi^ 
titv^"  The  baifM  writeriof  hitfM y,  ivhiiiMd 
ftkeady  degraded  Iris •<rf0«e  by^  offemig'to>ba 
tbedisaio»er oilMilf-ltft^tto^  now gavernipiiis 


m\^f  fo^tfwrdi*y^o«^'ftb«ti*iBti  ^oiMHS'^i 

aii*iuiti.i'"W#y  tfnCh^Hifltfn^^af*  nbt  Ibtind 
worthy  of  the  professoWMp 'hiifs  ticft  "bi^feri 
toWi' '  Ifie  lbuhdfer"WVt'fed"th*?1^rri^d'VOs- 
§>usfOf!L^dettt^yfi«1his«thairVbut,'i!K6^S(&rfe* 
oPfldll8lryd*av^^g»t  that'rtwfuMtli^feHt^d 
m^  pbttsiort;"V»s^iti$  ^i^edmtli^nm^  'Wftife 
toWsHilJ^'Dr'.^lMrhftiu^V'tfn  eitcfelleht'  stMni 
artd'a'do«(*!<^•itt^civaMV/:  ^'^'-^  ''•  '•  '"'» 
'*  Th«teWntkihtfffcfnAi^f,^d^ej*Hvii*f'in'tlB», 
w^s'«erit  d^Mi'  to  CrimWdi^  by idrd' Brooke, 
TVPfh  (He  JWHg*j^ilM<^w  tA  thft  ViceiCh«i^(5*n6r, 
a'r^  the  fced(fe7rf(iolWg^k,  who  Ifi^m^dlatay 
ct)\npiif^6  l^i^lhe'^esigndf  the  noble  ia^Ui- 
tritor  of  thte  new  professorship:     " " 

Dr:'DOri«,i«is'  drth*^ed'lKo  of  tftfefe  lec- 
tures on  Tacitus,  but  1>e  hod  ndf  yet  gdne 
be^orid  the  first  ^vo^^  Vrb^im  JJowitfiiam 
pHfno  Rigtfi  hc^tHiete, '  'whert  hb  discdvefed 
thtit^he  WaSa^Jrfeifetng'c^ritltal e&rd.  He  dis- 
i^erted  on  rtre'dibtige  of  ^overrimertt  in  Rome 
ffbm  ki')^  t^  cbosuls,  by  iTie  ^Hggeslidh'of 
Junius  Brutus'*,  he  d\telf  ort  the  power  of  Ihe 
people,  irnd  touching  oh'the  ^xleesses  ofTar- 
qnin,'Vvho  harf  violated  the  pbpular 'freed bni 
u  hich  the  p^opl^  had  feinjoyed  ^rtderlif^i  pre- 
decessor^', helauhchcd  out  iH'nhdicdtibh  of 
hisown  cbdTitry'  in  wr^stiri^  their  liberties 
from  the  tyrantiy  of 'th6  Spani^  m<oh^i'<?te. 

There  Was  a  torife  of  dembcracj*  Ihthe  1^- 
tures  of  thfe  butchmnn,  a'spirit  of  t^pubftcan 
fierceness  to  Which"  the  heads  of  Aibaises  had 
ndt  Vfet  beeh  accustb'med,'  arid  thbiigh  the 
Doctor  htid  particitbrly  excepted  such  mon- 
archies ?s  those  df  England,  %vhfe!^!ie  ^id 
"  ITie  people  had  surrendered  their  lights  to 
the  King;  ^o  that  in  frlith  tliere  co\ifd  be  no 
\  Ju5l  etcefticift  against  the  sovereign,*^ yet  rlie 
Master  of  Peter-house,  quick  at  arialbgies. 
and  critical  at  deduckionsi^  commanieating 
with  the  Master  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
Vice-ChancellOP^a  tndrnhfttl:  rb*^ Avhifeh  reach- 
ed London,  iAnd*  AY  letigththfe  Kin^'-S  ear',  of 
the  lendettcy  6r  thlBSe  rejpUbficdn'dbclt^nes';  (1) 
'  Dr';DbrlM'!ius  aVfiVst 'bffbkvid'td'cleiir  hiVnself 


pf«^jllOtwl;bisl^^y..i«•^^««l>wtl^jawfr€^.«s  he  \  b^fe  th^  Hearfs  df'ftmi^ey';  W  ^ibpo^d  to 
expresses  it,  that  *^  sheet  aft«i:te|lbQli'|^«SifiO 


he-sMlof  ed-nib$ti'^lher  leyes-iihftfi  4ul»  turn, 
mii  ifaaA  >sO)  moftyn  aUevQti0»s.,;W(Miki^b»iDc( 
fuimd^^lyrtrliifi'fawloiTt  WM»iMiiini?out/toiibe 
^«fbM7  <«li^lhevit(tieni&iWfltiling^mtAi'fqr 

i  sSte  RflMiMl  ;lii9o]iffitoii)«>hiid  ^ty/bew«v«ii; 
«niMhei|  iaJi^fijd>M«*>  cfTiteilRiiiEMry,yan4 
about  IffiB,  SirFalke<srrey.lie9.tniiiiitaMoa€| 
fcMdrlMddi^  cfBohdMIanoiliiiMtortiLetiilre 
atiCniihorWiapeiSndimiflgilc^i^  *!  ^M&j^ 


^bhhBy  •  td'L'ord"Bpo'6kei  'tfe'.'svifddioV  'St4>^ 
*rt?s^dd^he<ib 'Ibi^^K,  -bbt^et^it^g*,  lhat"-he[ 
n^ldfei6e»aH"kaiy^f,  WAV^'Hd'rebliea  td'kft 

:  111  li  :i,]r  ■11   I'liJil  Hii«  i'')h»irl.»j  'A"'"     'i'  ''■'" 


r» 


l^IilF&lASDtRCISNl^    U^ 


Bifehop.of  Winohesteitviii  hi)s:MBJeitV'6  tiAta^i 
suspended;  ouif  i  hislovy ilet^lorer  >}t  bii  t'  shbrlit 

Msloo  «Uoncd'  U  t  rituvn  to  UiB  dlairl-  Fuller  J 
who  alludes  to  this^tiisAsieiionvlolls'tis^'tflial' 
'M)ari8bini8iwBtiao<«9(i^>U)1h^  Kiri^f  (i^tftrTed 
vtvOeuk-t^xaMi  t«fltri  hisiftttbrni^^on-  tri»MI^ 
restoredtd lmpllie&;^\  HisUlrsi p«fr«Mv'h^^ 
evet*>i]o  differed  in  h4^politid8rl>setitimeMti 
from  hi»  sqodesfior,i  tlid  rbpu^H^  >L<yv<l 
Bro6k)9v!  in  aMeUefHo.«h^iDbeiM^,  reliulesi^ 
thBi  ho^iwoiikl*vetiDe>to  4iift'0wn'cdtttliEy;<ft^ 
suBing  him,iliciwevcrt'>bf  hi9«(ifiendKlni'hf^ 
lifet  Lerd!Bnidk(5.'^hoi»tly  *ft<Nr  this  geri^erdus 
•(ffri  wds  asRadii«iaied*by  hisidcn-vam^' 

,iTha<kMrt(*v>i  k>  oertam^neVer'^mMnplat- 
edreturniinfi  to<'his.r^utt1iC;  And  it  is  SURJ- 
pectednhiat 'be  hfldi  Ms  rMsdii.^.  ^  This  suiiholai* 
atidii  adweqliiTeff  was'  ^ '  a  fair  condiliKiDed 
onanr/'as'iQdeed^lvpean^'by'MsportTaiv.'  (t4 
married  lari)  Bagi^h  woman  J  was  eslabli^^h^da 
Professor  at  -  Gresiam  <  Coltege^and  4hi^ 
fantignet,  whom '  Fuiidr  d^gcrlbed  as  ^^a 
Doftch man  'very  orrighcfisad  ili  lailguag)^  aiYt) 
behaviour," 'beeaitie>  a  vorv  impoirdinr  per^ 
aonage  in  ihe  gveaft  Revolution >eif' the  land^f 
hiB^ilopLiap;       •>•     '  i    !  ' 

.Aihi<vto(ry  df  thisDuicbf)ioo«or  of  Giril  LaWs, 
and:  Repdblicahv  would'  furtiisli  a'Stibjeet  df 
coosideipble  Inleresi  >in  oar  own  political 
hi^lofy.'  Aluhoogib^ehav^  nm  hitherto  been 
enabt^  to  t vaee  M  private'  life .  of  tthid '  i^' 
iBtrkablebheraoterv'  far  die  lofig  1nl6):val  of 
twenty  yeans  inwhiok  he^iwaBseCtlbd  in  tbi$ 
QoOntryvj^ it  isitipnte  aWd^nt,'th9tdiirihg 
thbrpotiodihe  umitvrated'aii'iiiumata  itit^r^ 
OQ|irfi/d  wit^'th^'BngkishiRepQblifian^  iof;thai 
dlky;'for„he.befcaine.tii^r  chief  pounaeilor;!  h 
pii^ioipaiQrifii  their.  UnvrpatiJokie^  and'acted 
in  a  high  statioipin  theiGomiAonn'QalthJ'  H^ 
deatli  was. ii6(ilqsdtpolftical than  hiBlifn  <^ 

'  IhB.(fiiidt  palron.  of  Dr;  DnrisUuf;,rFi«)k« 
QcBFiHev  afCiArwatid^  Lord  firm^ke,  U^s  $«c-< 
ceedediR'&id  tide  by  his  cdartin,  Robeit  Gria^ 
viUe,  whem^ie  bad  ddoptedia&his  'ton^ '  The 
3^ung  Lofdj  was  soiirqely  of  age;  and  th^  re^ 
piiUioatii  stBhliment}  ol  'the  seoowi  Lonl 
Bvoolcei  :imbifbed.  by'  the'igonenjU5»  tenvpii*  ef 
ysithy'wbri  sowopposite  to  (he-tnonarohical 
chaAnidtev  fofilherflrBlLotti,'^ihsU  iro havie>>no: 
difficulty  in  discovering  his  tutor  in  his  own  • 
faftMrical  lecturer  ol  •  €«faibridge.  to' the 
dlraainexyfihib  soulvlofty  aieiws^ofiihmnfff)  tib»< 
tiire  1  #rok&.  iforthg  ?  ahd  lo 'a  T<uhaniib  passlOA  1 
of*  patrio(iiain>«iid<linisamhbopur/ 'hb^  histf 
l^medv  with'* aiiqther ^disooiHcited < nobH 
LDcdSaytandiSdevWiljrlo  (heiose4<s  of  flew-; 


Ev^gtantf;  'to  dnjoy  that   d^lusive^  ft^dbnf 
#hkh  Mec^ceWedlhathehad  lo$tli!r  tb^.Old. 

Whetlnrtf  IH-.'  bitisltfis '^^tildf  h^ahre  ^tjoni-    i 
panied  hjspupfl,*ttmi  haV^' A^irsAen'-^e'Atia- 
d^iy^f  6i^haTn'for  ati  Anierieat)  davantiah, 
mtny  be ticiub«ed:  <  Th^  DocVdf  had  a%airdoned 
h{^t>Wii  fepiibiic 76^^  hvoroicdrnfoYiinv  abode 

in  a  monarchy.    The  founderi'\»f  6Wl9  are 

Mtm  i*^  -iWfer^ht  in  their  tii^Ws  and  lero- 

pehHihbn  td  to  <  th^f M  t>tt^l jie$;    A  to6l  head 

ha*irtfteri  infflatfted  ftot  'otttiSi  as'^Vater  feeds 

fitife'.    Liita  Brooke's  motives  were  the  pnrcst 

whlch'hdman  httttrtie  cart'eip*¥fetffte,  yet  such 

a  v^ecessfoai  fbom  our  fatherlaiitt  may  be  cm- 

demtjed  a*  betrayihfe  iiffore  sufleAness  than 

^rifblisni:-'    ••"  -  •-  '•'  ' 

J  !t  Wris  'ibis  Lard  Brobk(^'  who  afterwards 

ulded  v.ith  the  Partiiiment;  and  whoso  ei- 

tra^rditrary  prayef ;  on  the  dhy  6f  his  death, 

at' the  morroing  of  fho'  chahih^.l^$b  at  Lidi- 

fiM,>has  bee»  idduoed  by  those''  who  pre- 

suuie  toexplere  %9i%o  fhe  seci^t  ways  of  Pro- 

videnoevas  a  demoiisltiiti«n  of  Wh«ti  they  Are 

ple'iHed  to  (erhi'<  partiooflar  pToTldeffCes,  or 

.  jodgHMHts,  while  thei  opposlie'  party,  who 

do" not  object' to* theie  divine  ciitafelToph<is 

Whenever   they  happen  'to  their  enemies, 

never  recognise  one-  in  thte  fate  of  their 

i  fj^jobd ; 'thus  it  happens  thai  the  nk'Ah  whom 

iotoe  paily = eorfsiders  as  the  object  of  divine 

vengeatico  is  exinlted  by  tKc  oihefintothe 

»berflilud€^  ofa^^inti    lt'wbuM'h«te  berti 

•  moee^easoitabte't'O  hare  r^n^atk'ed,  that  this 

I  very  prayer,  from  ih^  putxiaHdnioble  mind 

I  of  Lord  Bkbdke,' perhaps' a^gMd  som<^  palnhil 

;  doubts  about  Aie  cau^  which  ho  had  espous- 

.ed,'ahd  let  which' lie -was  >o  die. 

i    When  "the  Rebellion  of  ^th^  Rertyiution 

(bfOk«  out,  oapr  ffbeiiltfliV'e  phildstiphek^,  Doc- 

Itor  'Dt^fifslaus;  >becani^ia  ffralctl^al-ipolUidfih. 

iTh^t)Olton9<if>govevtiVneni'  whidfrhe  mahi- 

lainadtwoU'Biiiled  thtitbatM  mtnorUy'  whofn 

-thoseinnftappT clays ivibmphed  ov^f  ih(^  mon- 

.ahshy  and'thb  aristocracy 'offingland,  and  an 

iindissMublelMmd-of  plolitlcai  oonhection  xn^ 

.formed  betwoenDarislattS  ond'thi)  popular 

ichiefei*  The -Dutch  Doctor  (*  G^il  law^  be- 

jcame  theltiteat>iidd'Coun^Uor>  ahd  'Ihorrte- 

Isolut^  ageiKv  a^d  thd  polliieal  adveiita^^r  re- 

;ceiveAthe  giiatitwde  of>the  oo^pattnersand 

I  the  profits  of  iheco^^parlnership.  We  discover 

Ddatoi^  Ddrirtau^  ai»  llVd'Judgie^iMvocate  in 

lEflseii's  army  ;iwe  <kid= Doctor  dotfelaas  pre- 

(Siding  as  one  of  thQ  , Judges,  of,  theAdroi- 

raUjiU) .  ^'f^  bi^hold  tW  repiibftw^, toc^S**^ 

;    (I)  lath  April,  1548.    An  Ordinanee  was  paned* 
'for  appointUig'-WllUite' aart^' John   EjAhi,  and 


OF  GtUMSajf  HEimilST. 


at 


9^m  Mpfwi.^h^ AM<v;qw  ^f^  ihfti*^-* 

«anp§r .  Abe  rDo^^ '..ud^Mp^^d^)  tlil^,.KV?i?jQ^ 
flagirap^.not, ip,  aM^c^sfhoflQ^jflf  ftwJliiKUgn 

who  k9ew,>?w,acUy,9to'  JJl^^isJ^^p  hoc}  .wqu^- 
pied  himself  in  forwarding  the  uppair^ted 
Oiasi^^pphp  wfuchJh^i^cvW  ^aiifeilp^jssfd,' 
a?aqgQii.,|lwe  ^mrdi^jQfiAhWP  fovflreigp  i>)^  ,|ip 

lioq,    A  .pw\y,,rw^fcjQd  p^  fa<^,  .apfwrnnw^. 

while  l|9,  was..ii^  $tfPperMM4  ^H^9tcb?d!t;li^ 

ambp$6adar;of  (lie ne^CouNNdnwiqaiUh*;    : , • . ;^ 

TiusJiin^i^Qep  nMi$(>hitVi«^obtaintidi0p>oaQeQT 

disoovexfdy^ana  1^  b^n  .mcvit  }pim»\^\^: 
coDpuM«>d..Qn.  thp.av'epUiipfithp.  l,imefi„iand 
iiutfe  p^rliq^}fl|ly.,jn  ,^h^,^dMfil  of  tim  WWi 
criquinaiof,  i^e  ^j5^s  Oi(  tho.meu.jPijXQm-pr,,  /•. 
m»  apj^i;fd  i?yiitbft  ,pTe<lopfiiQ^ni,  pftr^y: 
dficrpeinjg;him,;a  ptjWk  funpwl|.#tijein(Uid  by 
ibc  Council,, ttfgii^t^j^  t||iOiJ>jdg^s,.and.^ib0' 
wiiule  PiirH^a^^jpU  Byelyft  ^  ^^^ni^j^^d  }hm 
pal^lic  fpnQcaJI  A)^<  ^',  \be,  ^ilUlQi  wJio  J««nagad> 


'1    .T 


/I 


ih^tl^J  ditj.*o)i,isf|efli)jj^tilj0,ttirt  Qt<Jje  Kingj. 
It  is  probabU  M)«^t  JLbJa  .fprj9i|B9«rMigbli  nQi, 
h*va,j«5^«flred..Rn  4he  flmgpojr.flf  fwren»k;ieJb[>- 
^Wwp,ijQflep»j!y,ny  AdA^fi^ri^i^eiMVYhQi  witrej 
calleai^iM^ngliabi||e«plft<iOAaa(^iQac^«b^^  ao! 
trw»##d<#ste.»Ueii)#iM  .Thttaer^ilQireQi^erxi^vbPi 
h«d  hi^ivjf^mdi  up-liniO'  6up»wri0t/p^Wftr*j 
migl4  alflt^'  ^m^ei  stiA{  i  wtl  win«4i$(>«^  ;§tiik  ^  .i:«-i ' 
nw.i?\*pf  rt^s^-ttjfiK aq<t,9CrtrfipJjr  biive jiip^^Q(jr 
^^.^wngflr^  %i*hia<f^rpigft,a«peiif».$b6«W, 
P^w^jfof  IbQ  BPgJisl).,peftplf  (]^aiii9t,fthf'iri9Qn! 

"^|iQ<b»l^iog^^fiKt:ait  fba9e(>ibpu»^«p  ^90Tk- 
I^orislauaj  jvr^  are  lold^  ''lAvNediiil  oaribi^Q. 
Saa4«|B,''  /w9^u|lie,nP«^n>  inhO)  pmNnqled- 
I)Qri8bv»4Qribe^Jlff¥i«g  up  ofiibaiCiKlr99^(t)  i 
As  a<dfn)iaAt,l|e^ma(9iP«AtcQoiBet/QDl<ta  dmi^i 


uftiibl 4>»di^ntfinl^l Michfta&lt^urA^ t  apdlM 
aoMi  ^)  itPpopiaot  Aipaffti  liA  <  the* « tknidli  ttqelf^ 
ibftC  iftihfiptUMtiiW«>i»a']!!'iib6eqve4hiMj  Dvtiii 
Ooatort  st«i^iiigite«eottjlha  CokmaoUwooltM 

h  ^|«^ii$ilhe/|stQiyLQfiI>«»iO£Doin9iaiis^a>l^^^ 

i^igl^fViiiW^QiW^Siinard  busied  in oiMiiiiBDDi!!;^ 

tH#(¥^(a.P§Qai^  h^ilh^tpag^es'iollptiri  hi^oridnsi 

TbP;ifi<^npea)^  ideftjg^iafi  hiahMoriballee** 

tu^95  iiwb^'^the  'pkiof^sorshipr  wa^  .first 

<9Mi3d^ft  ^nt  CaflAbfidgf ,  iseatned  i  doubt£bl  ttt 

Qidnyt  <bHt'J«i9aoSi9iAO'disoermrigiiiidgnJeti]rfi 

Xh0iwbolo  -l^^riof  Uhq  frofessdr's  life:  nraal^ 

Q0)V«  ff^wovQ  *  ait\  1 4ottbti4  J  Dr^ Don^laua  Ivaaioi 

poIilicaladFanUHn^r  til'S(efiii>li£ftn-by>  btrtk 

and.pfiqcipievlhe<n9iiid'Q  of « laoA  inhirej  I  in 

tbQ.yQutbhOQd  gfi'the  fiepublio^  a;nation^s>il»^ 

df^peOdenoGl  hadibi^<tnli()Cthi;  Abecaljwaa  nq 

m^Ml  iQwWi sQUceeiy  an^  obscureispoi,!  whidt 

did  niOtcoiiiifnQiptQt^le.soipf stri^hganaiof  .waiv 

90pi9i  iitgbi^asaaulU  aome  t  olntaifAny^ibimoki^ 

Uqp,  our  iwhieh  bore  not.tJie  vestige  of-somti 

I  g}oriQg3  deed 4  Thera  the  (iegeifaad .£aniJ3h0d 

l|iia*<!ilyj.4hare.ihQ4yikeivJ»okeo/b7  itbd  jpa^ 

trioJ^'sband,  ^ad  inundated  bis  eiwa  provimteti 

Tihe^,wkol0]fa€Qr(Ofnthtt  DQiifilrEy  itas^covered 

,  with  associations  of  unconqueredifalrioiismJ 

i   .RQrii)|9U9bad.^iJJnfr)gl)(.diBMrtMtfaiS'p6ilu~ 

l^j:  fi^om  s^^iPPi^iKli'tO/eodttie  th^ •^rriH> 

.  tfuiderpf)  n^H^prqby  in.e$aa>  and  cothpeteaoe.^ 

:  Tb/e;.PiAtcbi  nepubiioaniiconscistaii  «or.  join  tM 

'  Eogli^jb.  ppopi^  \m  adopjt  bds  ovip  exprdssionsy 

I  ip,  ^Vsairn9Pd^ri>agjiibeur'rjgfat&1o>itheiii  si^t«m 

;  ri^igmH?  ti  Peirhaps^'haiialtBTivards  deemed)  tiiaC) 

,  't  Hl^ >  majfisty  .o£  .Ok  ^peoplei''  >  orelaiDedi  tfae- 

!pawero£icavohing>tb«ir«tlBLi]it.>'ilSft>RQiiiaiii 

iiatAapidityv.ifiObn}e^uhet;onlthd;si!hre«  Kings 

j  q{  Bottt)9^€nreo  piDssaaseid  ift,  was  Jutkirigt  amoQg' 

'iDUigiiwa,aiidki8.|-upublicati  pnidejaiitengUi^ 

'wUHshatnag^/inttJwiedainionisyoiU)''  f':;  t  •>  <■ 

SucJi  i$  4bB  vpidtiik!ej  of  « iRq)bblicaii '  ^dad 

nailk?  |ippQa^iin<auB{bifttonjrv  aac)  MihoiacU^d  a 

reflaarkaile.  ftoiiiMirtuiq  blub  mrhb-  ha^j  not^ 

hith^rOQ  o^cfiivedljbe  ablice  WbickAeicbdm&t 

'FtomnaU^whicfati  >wp  !halva<  oUsenred,  nie* 

wonldfinfer  ;thjt^>tfae  ^tepublicani'  paort^  jnuat/ 

Ihffae  [ioli^  pf availed  before itiooiiiil' enter  inlloi 

tbeik]|iiaeioC.CQmfirona^i  wJibr&Mtveifind'ihaaai 

aiummooarohiails  aeveralrgiieaBs  befare.iliba^ 

Ipeidod/adsigiied.iby.  the  icoiiitildtiaii«il'.histo4. 

xiaov*  •' ij  iij  i.'UM -ill  ^^}i  1  •  ">.-.t'.  H'  ^ii".;;.s 

•I)) hare  ibna:atidaajirobred:)lo}jlbrow;aaoi6: 

ligfai  ivpOMlhBXMigin  ifnirnqdaDB  ^EudopeiiaiMlr 

pai4i)niIfidQrrinffioglaDA,to£>  that  ^ntighlyi^nn^  • 

cipdt^  whicH  noddcaad^nch  taomeiidaiia  effi^cta 

in  >(bef  erb'vluieb  i&  the  aubjest  ofi  our  iilresli-^ ' 

galittiio  rW«['baife<iiQ(boled  It^ib  it^  ^ctcat: 


I. 


in  '^IttE'AKtf  RfiteH    ' 

birf^i  \vefhavi9  obswir^d  ifpes^iv^  irt  'thfeor^^     <*1idtevfer  tie  is  charged  with,  which  is  com- 


lirwofanthority.  We  Bi^'m3W  appfoaihi'n'g 
ttieepoUh  -of  im  dpen;  iii  ^et^'t'Vand'ils 
trittmphffnl'  dj're^T.  "ilWdnafMi^sdlJreWfea, 
a«»  aristocracy" abolfth^!.  a  hiV^rar<rh5^  "a^JTO- 
f alictf,  'are  resillife  *  u'hicft  hiiror  'c'MilB'  hhve 
^tcft  place  'fcHftmjl'the'tfx^^rtfon'Hy  •airt)ftrtt6s 
ol  Jk'  p6fwdr  of  thntfgtrt ,  Hhd'an'c^T<r'r«fy*0^^'i<*ti6Ti 
r-^wTiifioiit'th^'  orCUrk^ht*(^ '  of 'a  rMHy  of 
©vpnf!*,  imd  the  appeapdrKV;  rtf  ti  diVersrfy  nf 
tfhara«t€rs,  tho  Bludjr  6f''NvhiHi  should  readh 
ujJi  tn  <on»o  Aegree,  ho^v  i<v  think  hndlioiv  to 
aci,tirtiv  m  (•^nieniplnle'feveni*;,  nndliow  to 
jnd^o'mf'rt.  If  H  whon  Coiisidcrliig  tli(»  j»ge 
of  which  we  treat,  In  Ihi^  poll-tical  and  moral 
point  of  view,  ihtil  f  have  nftpn  bepn  ihchned 
tocrtwchtde,  that  in  n  right  <mdeh;<aViding  of 
the  life  and  reif?n  of  Oiurles  fh^jF'irst  are  in- 
volved most  of  those  siihjeCiS,  the' IcTiow ledge 
t)f  which  is  valuable  and  rtecessary  to  all  mon, 
at  all  times,  but  Above  all  to  ^.rigUshhieh  ! 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Cliarles  the  Firs!  cvrrcpta  twpgf»iii,Ern»r9i«iM». 

Conduict. 

The  three ftist  Purliamt^ntftof  Charles theV^irst 
had  been  alike/ disiurbisd  and  intfrrcrf  tt'd,«iTid 
the  last  of  them  was  vk^leiidy  dissolved.  'Each 
separjiion  had  only  infiianied  a  more  feviiish 
jeoiousyon  ibe  Cmirt  side,  anda^inot^  erfl- 
biltered  aad  cofiluntacioas  spirit  on *that  of 
the  Patriots-  AH  these  Parliatiients  had  been 
suddenly  terminaled,  io  screen  two  pdnie 
ministers  ftom  impending  charge^,'  w  a 
threatened  ifftpoQchment.<(1)  ' 

Claren^kxihaa'daeply^ifeTed^intd  the  sub- 
ject of  these  «*  nnseosonaWe,  uhskilfwl,  ftnd 
precipitate*  dissolnttdns  of  Parlramt'nt."  His 
editom  purpesely;orby  aiftilscVeaiKrt^'bf  the 
in&»useript,  har«  altered'  tWeifdrd  **  nnsbh- 
«on»ble,"'to  ^  umieasonlibte/'  Whicher^^ 
reading  we  adopt  may  lead  to  the  same  iti^ 
quiryi'  ..     '  ►    "  .  •       •'-'  ■      '  -    •■  •  '• 

Wbeti'4h«'5(iffereig«  ii^terpwtie^'tb  ^crefeh 
an  aoCHsWmirristter,  it  -ftfewris'an  <!>W5trdfctt(SW 
ofjuatico."  •  The-peiwrrlhus  Ittsiffibtisly  pr^- 
lectedfiuds.  'thoii'mptWftlSotiy  6T'  hrs  "jtt-cnsers 
atrtlttdheni^toihrnKV  hoibuf^ntil^UAJe'  the  irt-* 
i6ii»y'lwf<  incurtv  ®r«Ten%ot*&?-t'h©-  pfr^jrtyjtttes 
«!liioh  anfcrtws«*«^aitfSl>«nfrihe'balhtfiV»T;' 
if  i4il6'& «alumriy^'thU!<  lfe#l/aU^»€!J^vWl i)mlas(' 
Uie)caHi4itilia(edu  «.'^*»8ttt!h''\a'  Wtirti<^r,»'«^^' 
Q«raii*>i^)M49(igt}Wfrail)r^ b<Oklhi^  '^iliy  oi 

(I)  Tbe  Duke  of  BucklnKbam  aad  tlie  Lord  Trea« 
•orcr  Weston,  Earf  tt  PdWliUd.*''    * 


ihdnly  more  than '  the  worst  man  ever  de- 
served.  * 

'  But  wh^l  aro  the  common  qualities  of  Ihrse 
po{)ular  d'ortouiicemenis?  The  noble  writer, 
wilh  (hht  deeplcnowledge  of  human  naliire 
^hich  has  stored  his  volumes  with  theoreii- 
tal  wisddm^  has  ahalysed  tlie  constituent  por- 
ttoii^  6\  these  public  accusations.  They  are  a 
mixlure  to  which  •'  this  nian  contrib'Jtes  hisi 
malice,  aiso. her  his' wit.'  all  Dien  what  tlicy 
plca?e,  and  tuo?'t  upon  hearsay,  with  a  kind 
of  uncharitable  delight  of  making  the  charge 
as  heavy  ns  may  be.'*  It  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
sequence that  **  these  accusations  are  com- 
monly slufTfd  w  ith  iisany  odious  generali  ies 
that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good  ;  and  when 
a  "man  i^  found  less  guilty  than  he  is  expected, 
he  is  concluded  more  innocent  than  he  was; 
it  is  thouij;hl  but  a  just  reparation  for  the  re- 
proach that  he  ifeserved  not,  to  free  him  from 
the  cen'iure  he  deserved." 

All  this  is  admirable,  ond  displays  an  inti- 
hiatc  acquaintance  with  human  nature.    Bui 
when  Clarendon  comes  lb  apply  his  gene- 
ralising views  to  the  particular  case,  the  re- 
sult becomps  dubious.     He  infers,  that  had 
these  two  minislers  submitted  to  the  proceed- 
ings designed  against  them,  it  had  been  umre 
for  the  adraniago  of  the  King,  and  Parlia- 
menls  had   then  learned  to  know^  their  own 
bounds,  by  which  the  extent  of  their  power 
would  have  been  ascertained.    In  exempting 
minislers  from  prosecution,  by  forcible  disso- 
lutions of  Parliament,  the  power  of  the  Par- 
liament only  becan»e  the  more  formidable.  In 
frequent  meetings  of  Parliaments,  '*  medi- 
cines and  cures,  as  well  as  diseases, had  been 
discerned,  and  they  would  easily  have  been 
applied  to  the  uses  for  which  Parliaments 
were  first  instituted."    Clarendon  argues  in 
the  spirit  of  a  great  lawyer  jealous  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  which  at  that  time  were 
unsettled,  contested,  and  obscure.  In  respect 
to  the  two   accused   ministers   themselves, 
'  w^hen  i.6td  tlarendo^i,  in  his  reiirennent,con- 
'  femplated  oh  the  fat^  of  Strafford' and  Laiid, 
I  ft  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  Bucking- 
'  h5m  land  Wcstoh  had  only  occupied  the  same 
^riTou^pol^liibn,  dnd,fiiid  the>;  liv^,  would 
'  hilye'had"  Ri"ehC6unter'  the  same, inevitable 
'M(il',the  n6bld  tfisiorian,  indeed,  makes 
'  t"WA  stlC'(i^^tt(res(itT,.  which  had  pleased  his 
1  fattkij/,"to  ae|veart'6*«  a  honlin^encjvnafliel;^--- 
i'^'(hatlf*^iHldtiJeB^4t  IharaioBieflit  wens  as 
Ith^y'hiad  hitherto  been:  thai  ihe  Commons 
llM-lrt^er  pMferided  fb  ttii'ttlist  pari  of  judi- 
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eaturej,  and  that  the  Pee^rs,  to  lyjioxp  pve>ry  j  for  .rppny,  j6AJe^K:^fi^,>6Cftco^ 


ad  was  referredt;  ileliberaledi  witj^  |jfi\y,,ai;^ 
efuity/the  ICing  retaining  ihie  sole  pO|^,e);.^Jf 
pardopin«.".  Bui  this  was  noloiig^K.tlJQCJfa- 
racier  ofTHellotige  pf'  Commons':  ql  now  "era 
had  opened,  and  a  revolution  in  the  mind^  of 
men  had  spown  ilselT  evep  bejfore  Cparl^s  fh^ 
first  aicerided"^  ih!^"  itlrone^  '  'Jamei^  IJhe  fyvj^ 
had  gobd-humoii^edly  called  fhe  ipomajpr)^ 
"  the  dye  hundred  Uhgs  ["^  .arid  latterly,  the 
popular  party  were  chilled  '' the  lower-nouse 
lords.  The  Commons  wore  assiiming  the 
«rnole  ludicatare  in  intuit  own  hands.  .  "  Pskr- 
liamenis^  s^f^BS  the  limes  are, '^  was,  the.op- 
servation  of  the  in  trepid  Jud!ge.  ien^ins.  .^he 
leaders  who  are  advocating,  the  pupUc  Cfliiisc 

._  ry  OS  me  worst 

'iespolishi^  As  popular  mpn  auvanc,o  if| 
poweri  lh6y  ore  liable  topliuso  it.'  The  (ftcits 
gfniraux of  1^ ranee," aflor  ilie  iJalitebf  Poippr 
iiers,  when  ihey  ffotaH  ijie  powiT  intp'  .their 
hands,  te/rtTHy  anuspd  it ;  a  similar'  conduct 
oithedepUTie^  of  The  pfople  may  somelinivs 
Mveocctfrred'  Id  our  own  Revolution  under 
Charles  iKe  Fif^*t;aS  iV  dndoubte(fly;did'yi  rfie 
latB  FVi'tiC^tt^'vbrunon.' '  Adopling'lhe  ipupli*^ 
cause  wiiW.  the'  inVeliso.'iriferesl  of  a  private 
'^oe.the  nota^  palWotism  whith  perpetuates 
ihe  names  finiiliai'  iii  iK^' rtcollvciions  oj 
fitery 


lid' 


It* 


-.„..-, rary  lo  incirppnci  . 

pies,  aotf  too  bfidri 'the  jmpuise"wh|cli'spraiig 
*  froma  jitiblicsourcje 't'ook  the  direciioii  ot'a 
priraie  pti(}."*fiV  ihc^  amhiguoiis  Conducl  of 
>heir  puhhIc'ipSHt,  the  reckless  inana^iinenl, 
andtfte'ptacme'd'iHiffces,  s'l^iliiped  on  it  the 
chancieMkds'of  a  faction.''  '.  •'""'" 
Of  lotd'^rii'6'rtdpiy  '  Air. ' Hallam ;  has  olb;' 
^^ed,~lha{*  '**noi\^ilbsianding  llie  fihe'rer 
tnarks  oci;iyiSh/aWy  scattei-c:d  ihjoiigli '% hjs-' 
'"nr,  he  vifas'Wopriiclical  stalesniari,  nj:|^  had 
*nf  jusicbffcyiitibn'a't  'the  lime  of  the  course 
ofa!faifs.^^\VKorin^eed;'had  f'  It  inaypmi 
^  doubiftit  Wh'ciher  ii  fii>t  the  ^rtijf  fhov^r^ 
themselves  of  ihv-  vast  aric(  futu^-e  scQiJp  "J^i 


«*  only  iliat*'*'asmaU,^arc^  dUjier^^ 
*»Bd  rtfee  in  ^fbe  forib/''  \  don^}^  ^t 
l^^iAagto^tf  ay^a,rtHqq?^^^^  A  wdlijtlpfh 
*  the  most  exffao^.aitti)jiy.  chiUftCt«f,,j:ppi 
*njch  va&  tojserjj^^'as  il  (^rtaipj^j4i<iv^rp?ft) 
nio^el  of  that  Which.n'ii^  Iq  e^qyu^^Bq^ta^l 


Jp39,^  a^i^  4fie  .Staqte^ww^  W«.iA*  dearer©!* 
il^,,".  ftpfl.  i^vY^ert  ,pvgland,  (v^tfi^ifollowiiif 
yicarp  , , So d^ftpuUrtt  i^  1^ pwttrating. .ipirids^ 
e|V9fl,^ni?ge3,iift9fp,j?^Hosof>Ui^lbwi.^hirtirf 
ir^ji^les  |l^9,^M;sf»  to.Jftffn  -Wy/  iwt^'iwwe^ 
tiprif  qf|fU^irp)vr>,pqi|itftfDpQr^rw»  and,!^^^^ 
c;i^fl]i.(^vq?^ts,„Y,biiC^»whil^  *^y  a*e'Ba»iii« 
H^?flhT.  lW^tj:,Qy^s^  ^fteW .  wjndiwUein  ^  fkenr 
p^tr/jqf^ii^aipy  ,^^ripi,i;ialiflp.,.  On  riho; opening 
gf  t^e  pr^nc|i  p^volMlipp,,,|^b^na  i8»reiy«.waf 
»f9.-AyWfi  .9?'  8rVi9Mn4  sfig^woiia ijiiifMis^iyet* 
pprjii^p^„flof,fl,ftip«lQ,.oni>,q(^lA  .foi^Q«  ihe 
gplp.h, jlbajt.  lay, ,^ii9fc)ii:(^,fb/f IP  ;i i^^  ««»lFfc  '1*bw*» 
\yas  r|i^t,d|s(apti(f?pr?t'^h^/^PP<^0"  Vibioh-ibej 
sjOfiflf  |.,T,TOC^M^l,df},fiegpri3fford» attirtuex^ 
(;etfl\j()n?Wq.,^er>li,»^Wy,.ip(  ,l,hi$  faoti  i.-M.TJi^ 

j:e;;Li,-iS7?^vfy;l^ifit*i.l^^  ;l'>ucWft<>  wiihlfittch a 
vp^^.,^.'|:pAHfiv»fi|  Jp n)Fir<>fi«^i-iafJ*.iBud«e»^ 
^epv^^ei,04l.l;.fiabj,^q^  frtOnMbP  qa»bM)el8  lOf  Eu-- 

the  s^pprffa(;hi|ij:,,c9pcps$w?«ji  (^woiftishe* 
of  lightning^  indeed,  during  some  months, 
had  been  the  pr^o^/sOMbf  Ahb)slorm,but  no 
one  surmised  it ;  it  was  consi:1ered  that  some 
salwtffry  refdrrtj^  Wfi^  t(;rminatd  the  eiiibar- 
rassments  of  our  (government.  It  was  an 
e|)Qit)«.ior'iUrisi6«»l<i))'  Ih^  |)«itrio('s  who 
<\|te;)ed.4ibQ  Naddnal  >  Asssfl^bly  did  Dot U'ie^ 
ip  ;  tbvlr  peFspecilve'thio  Corrv^tvflon,*  noi^  did 
Ih^rdema^oigpiiog  i >ofhtto  i Odn vention  fnislgiVt^ 
liiMi  tboir.'rei^niut  IcflprdviWs  li<^' s\ii)sir!\d  in  id 
lhe)f^Ue.olig.^fcby'Of'th8<Direclory.  HUmaa 
alfairf  iQteale<theikisielvp9  as  m'uchaf=?'(hey  are 
m^40]b>(4»).  n  ;  and  accidet^tspiiodliceevemis, 
(^ i^iiqbai^if^Kenta gitreiisei toiacddedts^.  ■  * 
The  course  of  ^^fftiirfl»mi<;'iasi 'little' detected 
bviothflr  gr»(it,n^iQiiiA6^  €kM%iiii)oAfi>  Siraf- 
i^Ssl  qwJ4^flly  viiewvio'the  ddring»  dnyield-^ 
ipg  spi.iiUofi.  Eliot;  .^^  at  £dntBStid  apparition  rT 
afl[J,»4t.4, ,w»ci^ itoi^Ci  period/ tlasqoft  the- me- 
ditat JK,?  Hi^cp^e^^  land.  the  aotdvie  ^)  nn*  ^f^h 
i)JQ.,^fypj|es,  th^iJ^urtoiw;.tani<*  the  Battle 
wA9kj^i>ap((|j  dPfiWde^  .his  .qwin  orgaciiyad 
much  us  his  taste,  when,  alluding  to  llctPip^ 
depjAe  hj»t&ife^t  a#prW|»fa"»»iK»l?edag6feue 
iftigj^j,  jtJbj^  well  wwployed  towhipittoangiy 
bWq",  i^v^ffort  fiWiWfWrt3i(t)e.jtttularow!tbflr 
QHFt  a^rues  pf  f.'  UHtPyni^^  iheiRrii*Jsi*rtd'tli€? 
B^ps ;",  lanjdi*  vitht  Audicroqa  conienipt^.  aff4c«tf 
^^^^,j[ep«^  bAiV»seU(MT^ti»ng2yi>aaibeic«uldl 

aga,ii^f,,.lho.|tP<HMfH>tlSPIf»«.«ft^'  othw-  *«•» 
eiog^np^t^ffAjf^fKy^m-find  /hi»:*B30cia<lB».'' 
^ ^borv^btc^  (iroDoKtidaoB infowieto.'too- 
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templalQ on  those  ofothi^rs;  te  greatly  ambi'^    First  disooFereil.two  ettois  in  Jiist.  polUical 

ootidoet;  aiid,>4piDewbai.cba$len6d  by  the 


tious  as  themselves. 

Charles  undoobfedfy'  did  rroit  disoern  with 
more  clearness  than  Clarendon  and  .StlratfTord 
those  awful  scenes  in  which  one  day  he  was 
to  be  both  spectator  ^nd  actor.  Ite  had  dis- 
solved his  Parliaf^ents  With  indignant  angei^; 
and  an  EngltsH  monarch  now  decided  to 
reipi  without  a  Parliament.  * ^  A  brisk  rese- 
lution,**  as  Claitendon  terms  itvbut  which  liis 
Vary  editoi^,  at  d  disthni  and  more  temperate 
dif,  have  ^nterpolati^d  by  «*improvideirt.". 
IblA  thoKjing  imagine,  by  thn^  straining,  his 
prerogative,  that  when  factions!  were  f^itencedj 
they  leased  tourist  T  -^It  ii '  p>i*obaW*,  how- 
dveV;  Ihdt  Ibj^  (hi!5  iJrtegWar^cot^dUdl  in  ih4 
ijQonarch^  the  nation  enjo}'eik  teh  feat's  of- pio-^ 
sierify  beWe  Iheir  troubles  ojiened  on  them; 
This'  fact,*  dhd  it  is  a  very  striking  one,-  will 
',^(je4ij)0^aadii(iill  W  tho^c  ^Ho  Hte^ftitlyfm- 
jjiressed  WSjihlh^  i)op'(ilar  opiniorti  oif  the  ty- 
ranny of  this  tinfbrtunale  mdharch.  Mnch^ 
indeed,  will  seem  paradoxical  in  the  conduct 
bf  the  KingjAnd  the  Commons  in  thisirregu* 
Wr  tfetgn.  Truth  changed  side^  continually 
betvifecn  the  parties^ 

Blelieved  from  these  continued  struggles 
with  his  I^aritaments,  Charles'the  First  doubt- 
less^a tiered  himself  that  he  shouid  govern 
a  willing  and  an  obedient  people.  This  mon- 
arch had  now  entered  on  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his' age,  a  period  of  life  when  the  maturity  of 
the  mind  begins  to  influence  thonghtful  dis- 
positions ;  and  four  years  of  a  disturbed  reign 
had  taught  the  sovereign  some  lessons  which 
no  monarch  had  yet  received;  nor,  as  wo 
shall  find,  had  some  of  them  passed  away 
unheeded.  If  the  genius  of  the  man,  in  uni- 
son with  the  genius  of  the  age,  weie  too  con- 
tracted for  the  comprehension  of  the  agitated 
and  strange  spirit  of  the  new  era,  which  had 
hardly  appeared  during  the  reign  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  his 
good-humoured  father,  still  had  Charles  the 

(I)  Why  does  Dr.  Llngard  depreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  Charles  the  First?  That  is  certainly  taking 
the  safe  side;  but  would  it  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
reason  of  this  ajBtemaUc  conduct  in  this  historian, 
usual  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who,  whateyer  the  Puritans  of  the  day  thought, 
always  censure  Charles  for  his  compromising  and 
indecisive  measnres?  Our  historian  obserTes  on 
this  peace.  Uiaf' Philip,  whether  it  were  through 
generosity  or  contempt,  sent  back,  without  ransom, 
the  prisoners  made  at  Cadiz;  Louis  those  taken  in 
Rii6,"  ix . ,  p.  41 8 .  Contempt !  G harles  was  never  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  rival  powers.  Both, 
in  I6S5,  courted  this  English  monarch,  whom  Dr. 
Ungard  has  thus  aspersed.    The  sensible  Jesuit, 


severity  of  forlune«  thQ«uin?n^bad  tasted  of 
the  bitter  fmita  o£  (avouriiism  and  of  military 
atnbitkm,-^<^nd  Ghaiies  at-onbe, re^oquished 
both*  .    ■•    ."■.•..•.. 

These  i  Cotttxibntal  .w«fs^;  or  raU)^  those 
maritime  •xpediiions^  by  which  Buckingham 
h2(d  aspired  toiaveat.the  dnpnaricby  of  Eng- 
land with  a  s^endour  it,  seemed,  to  want  in 
tfaeiKast  theatre  J  of.  iHuippe,  had  been  but  the 
illusions. ol  aiyonthfol  pnuce^  an^  a  minister 
a^  yaudgj  These  wai;^  with  ^pain  and  France 
■seem  to  hayie  origiuated  i|i  the. popular  re- 
fcoach  wbiqh  b^  fa^ef  .bad.epdiircd,  for 
having  preserve^.  jH^i.a^l^on.ii?,  ^,pea<?e  of 
tweilliy  yeors^  .^nd  in  \j^i  r^y^iless  dc^re  of  a 
change  Qtmf^awf/^.H^l^ch  so  o(iien  torments 
aod  du'ligto  ithe  Euglish  poppk..  Ct^arl^  had 
.tOBtihQ  unceirjiiai^fcbani^e^o^.tbe  die.,of  war, 
a  gaitM)^  ^bichfriiK^^  ,^i^  unw^iji^g  ,^Q,  q,uit 
while  losers,  but  he  had  the  m^rit  to  sacri^ce 
his  wQiinde4pin4er .  franco  ^nd  Spajin  gladly 
conceded  axQurteioiis.  peAce*^2)  For.  them,  an 
edfUsh>var|rWitbPK;itpI^^l]j^c^.t](eq^nle  onlyan 
obstacle  uk  the  vast  opposing  systems  of  these 
potent  rivals;  and„though  they  were  alike 
the poUtieal; enemies  af.EnglaQ(l\  in  state- 
policy  all  enmity  ceases,  when  it  requires  a 
friend.  Charles  now  concentrated  his  entire 
energies  in  hisr  own  reabnSi  and  only  looked 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  with  the  cu- 
riosity of  an  observer,  rarely  with  the  inte- 
rests of  a  partner  in  the  balanoe  of  dominion. 

The  King  had  no  longer  any  favourite,  nor 
would  he  suffer  that  envied  place  to  be  occu- 
pied. From  the  untimely  death  of  Uucking- 
haro,  with  that  strength  of  character  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  him,  he  had  resolved  to  act 
as  his  own  minister,  and  he  ceased  to  rest 
his  entire  conOdence  in  the  labours  and  the 
genius  of  a  single  person.  His  habits  of  ap- 
plication seemed  not  to  unfit  him  for  the 
official  duties  of  sovereignty.    Never  was 

P^eGriffettSUtes  this  clearly:  ^'L'Angleterre  ftit 
TiTcment  sollicit^e  d'entrer  dans  la  querelle;  U 
France  lui  fU  les  oCnres  Irs  plus  avantageuses;  ITs- 
pagne  n'oublia  rien  pour  la  gagner;  mats  le  Roi 
Charles  demenra  dans  llnaction."  This  is  much 
for  a  Prince  who  was  contemned  !~Gr  j/f^sf,  ilUt.  de 
Louis  xni.y  ii«,  560.  In  a  manuscript  letter  of  the 
day.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  '*  the  French 
King  sent  back  the  Eog:llsh  prisoners  as  a  present 
to  the  Queen,  without  ransom.  He  lold  Lord  Mount- 
Joy,  when  his  Lordship  offered  a  round  sum  for  hia 
ransom,  that  he  should  pay  no  money,  but  should 
only  send  him  outofBngland  two  couple  of  hounds.* 
->ira<.  tfeiR.,ii.,5a. 


OF  CBAHLES  THE:  FIRST. 


there  a  monarch  who  employed  his  pen  so 
laboHous!]^few  letters  «f'papei8  pasnd  bis 
revision  wilhotit'Tje^ng  relumed  .vithwrar^ 
ginal  TK^feH,'  tjtteri^d  fsr  lT«|uii7v  ^nd  aliei!lL'- 
tions,  which  atlesf  Ihe'sseuldiEtililigeDea  irkh 
which  he  applied  to  business.  Burnoi:has 
said,  HiM  ""He  mkidoA  little  thingpii' too 
mndr, tind ' nflssmoro eonoef ne<t in  the riro n^- 
mg  of  a  paper  than  in  flghMng  a  batttp.'Mhc 
sitly  aniHhesis'CarriM  amay  tine  wrfeer'scace- 
less  peti.  It  is  quil^  untrue;  lor  ihe  King's 
marginal  notes  are  nei  terbal  i^nements, 
hot  snb!$tanti(^  ittcfufffe!^,  or  decided  opi-^ 
Dions ;  and  ^^  iWe  COW<fertt"  he  showed  in 
*'  his  battUs*'  at  fea«f  equalled  the  Moorage 
iiith  wMchhefought  ?herti.  • 

Charles  might  no^  ha^o'tegr^tted  hiftlesH 
fordinaie  ftile,  xvhen'  t5ottit>Ated  'WJih  thar  of 
his  rival  brothers  ofP^otree  &Hd  ^pain^  whos^ 
illusfribus  favotiHl^,  Richelieu  arid  Oli* 
varez,  were  maintain Irt^  the  spiendoor  of 
their  nriotidrchies. 

At  thiiT  moment  bifr  joiiiBftil  monarch  had 
fallen  into  a'  great'  hnd  unavoidable  fault  in 
his  abandonment- of 'PatliBment!4,  which  he 
knew  not  the  at*t  of  governing,  even  by-<jbn- 
cessionS;  btr<  he  hndihe  merit  of  correcting 
two  errors,  and' freed  him^^lf,  at  the  sinie 
lime,  frorti  wdr  and  from  favouritism, 

ClIAPTBft   XXVII J 

SomeOb9ervaUoD4pptbeChar»clor  of  the  King* 

Althoi%h  Charles  would 'no  longer  ilslun 
to  single  coutiseis,  not'  wotM  allowt  any  put- 
lie  papers  to  pass  but  thrt^ugh  his  owii  hands, 
yet  the  monarch,  still  yonngv  and  apt  to  ie 
predp^tate'fr^  hh  tcsodiM^  felt  hi'^'inoaiiipe- 
lencyih  the  iatife  ofgotetn*i^t;' This*  is  evi- 
dent, by  e'Ciroumeiance  observe(i.by€Iaan 


m 


dtyn,  afid tt^nTimied'by  others^that  the  King,  .that  he  seemed  to  have  (J^^rved  one. 


often  adopted thef  suggestions^  and  ^^ield^l  to< 
the  opihlori^  <0f  others',  bfinferiot  jodgmeht 
tohfmselfi  'Ol'thi^  feature^  in  •his  character 
we  are  quite  certain  ;  for,  long  after  the  death 
<f  thff^'timfortutiatepriniee^  St.  John,  fsvho hpd 
been  .iSs  trerffcW Otis  soliCrtor,  ^-nd'now,  under 


Chief  Justice,  iaconvera^tioA  m\h  Dr,  $iimp- 
son,  fff)  emiAeni' pftfysieinn  among  the.Pris- 

byteitian^;>3atl  tfjis/iyo^^^^  :"*  Wetrot<hii^,  • 
*e,  King  W<i'ap.,^flili^ppioc^9i  .;ift;\i'dK^;^r>g;; 
Mt> 'AiHrtadediy-^Kpuistting,  ih^.odVic^s'  ol 
«hWi|*'«H«a-  tefefhisfifar^^''hr8'»owrivj  though 
oft^\i4i>^^iJ^4^^^^^  or 


ingham,  eto,,  who  had  his  ear  so  much  to 
his  utter  undoing,  were  fiHor  for  other  pro- 
vince^.than  that  of  a  Cabinet  or  Council.'\(i) 
St.  hhHy  now,  since  the  curtain  had  dropped, 
and  the  .tn)ge4y  was.  over,  free  from  passion 
hihiself,  d^flivered  his  opinions  with  tlje  tem- 
per and.  Uutl)  €if  i^n  historiap.  , 
'  Buty  at  a  later  period  of  his  life^  on  mauj 
severe  occasions,  the.King  dii^^covered  such  a 
Qle«'rcoi»prebensiA,>p,  and  such  a  promptness 
of  decision,  thai,,  whenever  affairs  depended 
on  firiero  apgumenls,  the  King ^^ever  fopnd  his 
stiperior*  .  This  was  coufessed  by  many,  anid 
some  reilecUng  men  acknowMgcd  that,  bo- 
lore  their  interviews  with  Charles,  they  Jj^'d 
Ibrmed  a  very  erroneous  qoncepiion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  King.  ...    ,.    , ,. 

Certain  it  i->^  however,  fhqt  Charles  the 
First  was  singulnrjy  deliciept  iri  his  expeti- 
eaceof  human  nature,  for  ho  seepis  peyer'to 
have  discriminpied  ih^  (alenjs^  or  (be  dispo- 
siiiuns,  of  those  about  \\\n}. .  Hence,  )ie  ^o 
often  conHdcd  ip  the  (ailhlcss,  or  the  adven- 
turous, jand.  too  oUcr\  employed  ,tbe  iu^Jfi- 
cient,;  and,  wbilo  ho  Qveu  courlod.soipo  w^o 
ccul  I  return  no  sympathy,  lie  ^s  strangely 
nefjlected  others  \^h.\  had  both  the  jppwer 
and  the  inclinatip'i  to  serve  him^ .  .      , . 

As  this  is  onf3  of  iho  moje  ren^arUable  de- 
fects in  the  chairacicr  of  this  monarch,  U  de- 
serves a. more  criiical  invosiigalion*  ^ 

III  the  hisiory  of  i(kv  character  of  Cbflirles 
the  First,  two  moral  facts  interest . an,. ob- 
server of  human  nature.  One  is,  ihat,.|h6 
faetUties  of  Charles  dovcIoD^^I  themselve^i  as 
-  his  troubles  m!»ltip'i»'d,oi;i,  l^im^;  anlj  the  ojher 
is,  .lliat  ,tbe  strons;  perspinal  (^tlnchmpnts 
which  CJba^les  inspired  occurred  only  io  the 
•latter  years  of  his  a'iversiily..  It  wa^s  when  he 
stood  Intone  iii.  thewofld,  wi/hpi^t  a  throne, 


;^  When,  we  po^paro  the  correspondencp  of 
his  eajrUer  days,,  which  still.exists,  with  that 
.of  his.  later ! qg^;,  we  ,petfceive  in  t^iei  letiers 
addressed  to  his  father,  and  afterwards,  when 
King.  to.  Huckipgham.ff  tjb^l  he.afipears  to 
liavB  surrendered. up. his  nuind  lo.(hem5..and 


Ae  n^w  .gpv^r^nienl.pf  tcopiwell'  Wa's'tdrd    fhaf ,  dven  oti'the  throne/hewasstilltheifepil 


.Qf  th^L  fliisi;,compari|on  bh'.w^xora'hb'had 
L  placed 'hi»  hopesuarui  tiis  affjectipus.  A  Wg 
iffterralv  and'  fnotable  loruines,  ipterFene 
.  Mnrf  lhe"(Jeai'h  6f TJWckiTl *hat»^'to  the  tSttie  of 
4lv3  jtiflg'i  vi?ipr{^oni\i^^^.,'d^rip^  a 

vast  .lunnber,  of  Jletters  were,,  .w.riiie.^  by  his 
pwn  hftnd>."Ofi^n-fa  hasten ^ofteo/ in  Aight. 


MuMsterofState, yet  theQueen,  Laud, Bi^VnlMti^iMK  -..ir    i. ,  , ...u  .x.i  ..  ..•.,... 


ttitBf'X'N6-fefe\6H 


)  -lO 


>t  t- ii 


.  fl  Is-nHt  ritiptbl)a»I^that  Cliartes,  froin  va- 
riiiii*;  moliV(i$v  VM^  dVdi^el'tb' Ihb  business  of' 

oteafficvns  fHAfl  rIfr/J, '  ho 'tludlousTt  av(ii(fedf,' ' 
aY^d  tJiiis  I'^-tvie  rtijiit^lirii^  iri  the  Winds  of 
tftfe-'^pHpiUi^c, •  ithb^'l^)^  or^'lbVafl   fvf^eW 
Kih^i'aWfttcfc?aaS:"  CliWl6^iiM  lio'potulkt- 
qdidmeWfoi^  eimnm  tyiffoVtetehidHyl  Tie  Was" 
aqtthrf'  bffew' Wbrti^':  sdfife^i't'  ailrtif  tii^'theie': 


s#tttts  Jp^dbdhfi^-^W  Hav^'bt^'^osstl^nW;  X6^' 
aVerfd  lWat!«ooN«»fa^^ifllai?IVi  whdie'iricdn^^-' 
nilMtfe' N^  /A  ti^l' h  Wt  >  f  i^^Ml^  <  db^r^^A  <iH 

hallils  W^^  oft^  li^^Mit^iV 
lily  >6f  Md  ^1ltei'<^  la  "i-cMmih# 


pe;^son.Af 

i^y 'aij^oui  jtjirn, l.exjcep^  Sir^ffpirdj,  capable  of' 

or  IheOppoyfioo.  .T^^Jfaw^nzqnpfa.  Cpurtis 
butp  copt^-acipd  jSpn^re.  .Th^rq  pr^cedeape 
anil  eligiieUe  Jisg^uise  lk|?  piap  ;  in^re  genius 
; iHevi^lled,  .I'o  ^ .iho  iije^ioct-Uy '  aroiin.*  j ,.and 
kings ,oftenor|  decide. .by, Jiaj^jl^^^^  Uiau .by 
judgrtieni.^'  "       "  '  '  -     '    ' 

MS  resenod  .nalure,  w|wi Joog  ex^rpisad  in 
Itniise  Tiaruier  virtues  which  could  pot  have 
irev'caica  uiQtnsQv^s  under  ,i^«i,,C'|lippy.o(,  a 

1  Itno  ccurle^y  of  nis  manners,  and  his  ili^epcy 

ej. 
papi0J3i7. 


^         .  ,  .  '         ,.  M  J — 1 Yut.iiie'njist  inOacale  diploiinaci 

slot^riiml6ranKi^hl6giiia<ifc«i-et!drifenfifMa<e4'  lof*  the  times,  aiiAefceia  his  ui>d^vialing  tor- 
irthlsMiyrf  Uh^flf^Tihd'darih^^Wch  He'W-    Mtude.in  '  l6neK  '  tWtivUy;   niagoaniiiiQus 


VMh§1Xn4ir\^kTSJ 

tit  is'tftident  IhAeihe  itidiVi(iiiar\vhV);'Wlp«^i  ' 
PHfioe'of  Wfllles,  -Had'  bt^eh '  bnifielV  resigned 
to  the  political  goVeVnrrTent  of  the^Klng:',  and' 
AA^o,  when  he  ascended  ihie  thf6n6,  tested  as' 
ertlirely  on  Buckinghtim,'  ivouTd,'  afa  sub'$6i- 
qtff^t  period,  lean  on  the  judgments  of  other^' 
to  guide,  or  to  lighten  Ihe  cares  of  Si'ate. 
Chnrles  seems  wilHngly  10'  have  adopted  ihd 
opinions  oC  those  with  whom  he  consulted, 
though  his  own  was  oftoner  the  eligible  one, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  tci*minate  diffl- 
cnliies  which  were  repugnant  to  his  temper, 
hts  impatience,  and  his  retired  habits.  Hence, 
in  SlrafTord,  and  in  Laud,  in  Hamilton,  and 
in  Digby,  he  looked  for  the  substituteg  of  those 
whom  he  had  lost,  and  yielded  without  re- 
serve to  their  fatal  aid.  Formed  for  peace, 
and  the  embellishments  of  life,  but  placed 
amid  the  raging  contests  of  factions,  when 
jic  saw  the  elements  of  his  government  in 
dissolution,  without  a  favourite,  an  adviser, 
or  a  partner  in  the  troubles  of  royalty,  in  his 
last  years  he  stood  alone,  and  never  less  va- 
ciliated  in  his  conduct. 

But  tie  Witt  not  ttoiNiing  in  liig  «arlyyears. 
It  seemed  then  that  he  imagined ,  when  he  had 


thoiignsubai^eq-^with  these,  all  other  onao- 
tions  'fndlleA  away  in  the,  tenderness  of  their 
personal  aflectiohs,  and  it  wa^  hi$  latter  days 
that  werd  disiibgiiished  by  tb^  devotion  oT 
hlsMnds.    .    . 

^•  Ml  CHAPTER  XXVm. 

.,],,.,   Qf  ihe  Q8W  Aii|miaistratioii. 

AT^he  braking-lip  of  the  last  Parlia men t^ 
it  was  a  current  opinion  that  ^^  there  was 


really  an   intention    to  alter  the 


form 

n 


of 
Government  both  in  Church  and  State."  A 
hint  of  this  nature  had  formerly  menaced  the 
Commons  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  had 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  **  new  Councils." 
Sir  Dudley  had  returned  to  his  native  country 
after  long  embassies,  with  foreign  notions  of 
the  regal  authority,  such  as  he  had  imbibed 
in  the  courts  in  which  he  had  lived  too  long 
for  the  patriotism  of  an  English  minister. 
The  King,  by  an  angry  Proclamalion,  bad 
told  his  people  that  ^^  the  late  abuse  of  Par- 
liaments had  driven  his  Majesty  unwillingly 
out  of  that  course,  and  he,  therefore,  would 
account  it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe 
any  time  to  his  Miiiesty  for  the  calUng  of  a 


people  feh'on!d's<»e  moro  dearly  iiiioliiSpWn 

inicnts  and  itClionji— Ipftse   wh6  iiad   dcqu^ 

rftlsled,  uiigiKt'come lo  a.^eUer  unilersla'iid^p'c: 

>cience  of  poll  lies,' perfjaps,  r(?semp!^stliaiiO^ 
medicine,  and  is  (no  oflen. empirical. .  A  new. 
sjsU'rii  of  govetnmenl,  lixe  a  change  of  Jprp- ^ 
scripti^DSy  is  noiljiinjj  mof^jlhai;i  an  .expp|i'- 
rtent ;  and  (is  ptiysiciaris  hsuallv  adopLa  con- 
irary  curative  nielhod  from  (he  one  hilnerlO| 
found  unsaccessiuL  flliartes  probably  i,nediT, 
laled  10  infuse  a  renovalmg^  vigour  into  ms. 
languil  adnnni^lralion.  ,    .  ,  ,. 

On  ihis  ^bjt^cl,  I  discov'ored,  an^oi^c  Inc, 
pocket  inemorand^ra-booKs  of  H;  S>'mond5», 
a  chaplain  in  ilie  Kings  army,  a  .rem(iiKable , 
atieCdoie.  The  writer,  in  lournahsing,  the. 
cniilv  mdvcinenls  of  the  army-^injliis  us);ilul,, 
ilinTJraty  (if  liiarCnes.  nasi, .preserved ,  m.^^ny. , 


';icf^aefl,,ji.gi,svvl^  a,  .pir^^? ,  Qir..>v(.^ul4iibft; 

King  have  eve|iid/i^9i},tQmv9>y  li%  I.m)\ilm,:, 
thp,  ^it^i.-^  i$.;^i^iJji|i6.iftXRrpl^aW<?.in  Oi«^stf>r>'. 
'Chailcj^,,  j^  .l,,fh^ftU,^h^X^  o^VAsyiUM^P.^i'lPftVi 
'^vas,i9,n  iO^Uijii^-qra^lU^  gr^alfiW^WPi^nJiJ^^bf^Tq 

in^.u,^-.lu^  e(wi|i,ly,,.,,Wa^  CUfVlcf,!^'''  Ws^Ujs^> 

!mei;,i,  and  ^fiy;p.if.\y.e(J,,,H?i^  iPm>|rtft?,..UM^HcUp 
|wex9J.t^T^(t^^.*.9W^^^ft'^^^wW)W:ly1.of,.l^^^^ 

la^,*i\y,.pl^e/v.fUii:iiHi  .j^^i,  thc.iu;bQla,|u^pi:>:  irfi, 

'<li^)Yii^^^^(,\(^-,.ial|,,.I,  $M'-p<Wtnliwt  ^lb*»- 
'VeP.¥nP*lBi-'JMtiwW  fVW«JRF%.i^vU,fto..Jt«  (t^b^tt.. 


hHloncal  pariicular^;  p«s.skejtcne(^,  witji  \^^ 

pen.  iliariy  remains  of  our  aniiquiUos;  an(^ 

<«ten inserted  nnet^dojes^pu  the  di«vs,n.e^n^        —  ^rr.  rn.T^  -j.   K.-r.r-»  ,.,-.„.„..-,  ^.^^-r-  ^-^^ 

them,  audienlid^led'  byj  IK^  ria^iies/^o'fj'ilhv.^  ^i^f^fy,>^jp^V»«Shii  iPy.iilf 'Arpacber>' af^ 

t^niraupidaior^.   ;T he  present  ^xiraordinaj^,    JiJ)Mr^'ni,.,/a  I^W)  .i^'^Pi«^il*S''^i  riwd/^»^.. 


of  France,  and  to  effect .».  *..^.  w».wg 
the  German  horse  truly  to  settle  it.  OhJ  Earl 
of  Bedford  had  sren  or  keftrd  of  the  book, 
and  being  familiar  with  Oliver  Si.  John,  Se- 
cretary of  Justice.  (2)  told  him  of  it,  who  by 
all  meaos  wrought  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
that  he  niighlseo  this  book,  which  he  accom- 
plished, and  made  use  of  it  against  the  King, 
which  tlie  King  per^  eived,  and  found  it  to  be 
Belford,  whereui;on  he  was  very  angry.  Mr. 
Cri'^p."  (3) 

Such  ia  the  talc,  never  heard  before,  of  a 
b>ii)k,  written  bjF  the  King.'s.uwa  haiid^  never 
^cen.  Why  wa^  Ihi^  exlraordi-nary  nianu- 
^pt  shown  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford?  Had  it 
disclosed  such  asysu^ui  of  arbitrary  power  as 
the  comnmnicatAi;  imagined  ?  is  it  iM^ssibie 
thai  the  £arl  of  Bedford,  Si.  John,  Pym,  and 

(f)RusbworlTi,  ii.,3. 

(K  An  uBiuiiuI  phrase— if  it  mean  Solldtor-Gene- 
rH;  orwas  tliU  Utle  ^ven  la  hioi  in  the  Common- 

(3)  Uvleitn  USd.  9M . 


ifnhand,  wht  rein  were  m'any  tlii"i]'jy;s  con- .  hri,iJl,it»/)qCf|Siq?,9{^,  j?K,i^JS.pwfii,jCOin!f^on^lhe 
c<»ming  Governnienl.  .  And  in  }t  a.model  ^f  j  fi(j}a,tU.  o^^up^^ivi^t  cpLk^clor,.  The  original 
gnvprnmonl  for  the, nation  acconhng^lp.tl^t  j  ^v/ji^^thp.  p^i^qg^.pf  i>ir.  Robert, Dudley,  who 

RCt  it.    The  bringing,  in  ,  lived  ifji  c):ilo.<^t  Florence,  and  had  projected 

0  pla^f/^  hpw  ^Pn;ice  may. make  hiiuself  an 
absolute  tyrant.'*  lie  addressed  the  scheme 
to  James  the  First,  with  a  view  of  ingratiat- 
ing himselL  A  copy  came  into  the  hands  of 
Strafford— and  it  was  also  maliciously  ascrib* 
ed  to  him,  in  a  pamphlet,  enlith  d  ^^  Straf* 
ford's  Plot  discovered,  and  the  Parliament 
vindicate  d.''  It  is  likewise  reprinted  in  the 
appendix  to  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  to  render  the 
Earl  more  hateful. 

Some  lime  after  this  was  written  I  dis- 
covered that  I  bad  not  erred  in  my  last 
conjecture;    but   I  have  not   altered  whai 

1  hiive  said,,  for  it  may  amuse  some  rl 
my  readecs  to  trace  the  gradual  prog^e^s 
of  research.  The  drcumstanee  is  noticed 
by  Sir  Synionds  d'Ewes,  in  his  MS.  life, 
who  kFiew  the  fact  from  his  cor.neciion 
with  Sir  Kiob'-rt  Cotton  himsalL  The  parti- 
culars diffet  Uwn  the  anecdote  as  recorded 


(4)  U  is  printedia  Basbworth's  CoUectUms,  i.^ 
Appendix  #S. 


l/lt%  J^m'^ft^^ 


atudiotisi  geritteman/' paid' -M' the  4<;»Mi:^ 
(bis "  pestt)efi«^  tradt/  aliiNi>^lKy4red>  it*'  19  thid 
Earl-^<Bed#t:d,  who  Was  tM "head  <  of  -th4 
Opposilidn-  ^art^p|, 'atad^  Blso^'r€flffl«d''to,iattd 
iho  ^al^onofi,  '8iiUohir;>  Ttii^iraWfA''1629^ 
thttyeni'  ill'  wtridi  ilieitHirdfMvIianHMMtHraB 
dis60lvBd;>i  St^affotil  had)  oMaiffed  ia^^conrf' 
astfibne^  or  iwo'Othtlr  'fei«dn$j'^'(i>  I  Sttdh 
west  theiiceal  >ozigini  oMIHb  f«le'>Bert  a<fofft 
aga»sl  the^Ki3i|g;4iv^seiihm0iloe9<not;inirv 

ev^;'  appear'in  <iho:nhfrali«o  oft^D^EW^V 
tboiifpb(thi8' is  nd'r(^asol^lvtl)^•6h»rles'lMrlgtfl- 
nat'aljK)  have  ikdoiT^da  cepf.  'Th9arci^6 
ortlie<Pdvliain^nUirian«* is '^ore'bvlder/l^  w 
ascfiibiDg  i6it(iiSlrafror4'>«5  ^^  a  pilot^'of  Iris' 
onriir  llIadimitrtbQiobrrect'stoify  •teeoipre^-' 
sertf!ed/l^  ihe  Antiquary inMt  otrw  me<Kiiiit>s 
theicitfouinatiiteeev  recordiBd'  poditmly  'In'  the' 
diacy  ol(tbe>ClMpla»b^<  isotlielctf  iovr  iiistoilafn^' 
would  hare  accepted  as  in'a»lUenUef^flidt*;> 
(m/^  {OfOtjiwh^ilrtcouldnoiifiNwre  r^beoii'  ills- 
provedi  fe^'Btiy  ipcMtive  e^vidcnoei  <i Tkier  w^ld : 
offers^ lai  QUnoiis  0%Xm^hi\K}pfth^ifmiM6k\on^ 
aodfofitkowiaventjulfilof  mkwy'i^apiddrtikled^* 
which  ar^tmlllmpaohable^iihou^itiihejft  maf) 
bO'iiqttue;io|ul<iii  )ib  sbch  anvMigubiis  lfaets< 
wl}kh>0xej(tiseith«i  si^doity;  )aiNlioftdii  l^file  * 
tl)eiie9eAKh^s<o£4h)iihasatoiaT),'.i  '^r.  -^  •  nisi] 
Bftit<  Hfhfiih^r  ir]Ittir|esiqVer'>tnca9iEtibed*  thti^ 
**  p0$(UfintV  tracts  opatoUisiiBdwd  4tv  itsoeMs? 
cec^aiRiihat  hB.'iTMlJiiaiad-ott  thb'vneani-'of 
strengthening  his  feeble  and  insulted  sotim 
reigmty w   Conscioui>  as  we  niay^  'Ifelii^e '  cbTis 
nionvch-feHi  tvllhin  •himsftlf  of'  iheiintegrity 
of  his  otvn  ptirptk^^  he  douoliMSed,  tba<  'by 
royally  maintaining  the  public  liononr  in  its 
eiterjjor  reiationHy  and  -hydilfuBinFgthepro* 
sporlty  of  the  pcopie  in  their  dorlnestic  tnte>- 
rests,  heniightsiiil  aaomplish  the  greaiends 
of  governmcni.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
fully  accomplished  these  two  important  ob- 

jects« 
The  Parliament  had  thrown  him  amidst 


(4)  The  passage  from  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes'  life, 
which  is  UQ  Uailelan  Manuscript,  has  been  pre- 
served in  Kippis's  Biog.  Brit.,  iv.,  304. 

(9)  We  read  oldmixon  with  indignation,  when  he 
exults  at  the  mean  prudence  of  the  Parliament  in 
withholding  the  necessary  supplies  for  carrying 
on  the  government.  '*When  money  is  wanted  to 
support  profusion  and  luxury,  and  enricli  fa- 
vourites," p.  1*7.  Whatever  be  the  error  of  Ihe  fa- 
ther in  this  respect,  his  son  certainly  did  not  In- 
herit this  disposition.  It  Is  candidly  observed  by 
Wbiteiocke,  that  the  ship  money  was  not  oppres- 
sive, nor  objectionable,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
levied  by  Parliament,  p.  sa.  It  was  niost  inviolably 
used  by  Charles,  who  called  these  money r  h ii^Sea- 


.» 


H 


mhMbiiMmb  (!Rff]^lii^"  th^y'h^A  ietA\ 
cjrf'him  bV^n'UhiiVeven'iies  I'esdhfed'tor  dvety 
EttfeRsh'ihibn^h*  ;'th^^,  !H  deed,  the  Ifing 
itl9i^tdd'^  ^efAihlhg;  bift'to  i^di^p  ^upl^lies 
fof^thfe'SiaidlTi^  Was'dortpellW;>R^^th6ui  any 
fttiiHolf  hi^btrrf  Jtofe^oVt  \o  ei^edlfertt^  which 
#fend'  ttedes^Hft "ffll^gM.  \THese'  liiipopular 
nibdes  'Of  l!ilxatft)i'i  cUhre  tortfi  In  lh6  repulsive 
shat)fe'  'of^itiiffW^'''iMpb$itifOTii;  the  very 
rfdm^s^WHI6H^^  rffei?ui*(!d"^hem '  becariie'so 


^w.»^  pr6Virbiirt'for'it>'  lyrbnnv't  '*'Ship- 
mr^tftiiWed'tp  ihe^.flKst  ')of  otif  patriots, 
,ahH  Wrtf4ed"l6  We  ^6^^  of  th^!  mtet  active 
c^iiieifri  Wei  Retdlti^fbrf.  'Ye^Cft^Vlte  cannot 
Ib^V^tw^^ch^'  ft^""  ^^(iltVife'Wotit^y^'from  J)is 
y6{]fld'f^6frf  tfriyJt'ti'nldhrtts*,'  bf  td^dlgallfy, 

fW  il^^as'pdi^h'iho'nibVi^:'(2?  'Ti^n^  ili'edcafK 
of  the  DIjW^  '  df  ^Biicktrtgharh"  Ke  bec^artie  id- 


n/ysV!f%cbn  tte  SifiV^A' ftouifehold^'^fiook;  all 
khte^mcynljify  hfe'MuWrs'a^fe  signed 'ij^'hiV own 
•hand.  So  honest  was  the  King  in  his  cxpen- 
UltttK'^Wd  '^  \iiiitM^  lb  Wu^baAd'hik  tlmiied 
k-efeotffdci;  yilHbtigh'th'i'iHiiniobr'Af'tiis  biUer 
lenf^triie^  HiiW  c*hi(t^^,tl  HifH-Wifh  rblsing  sup- 
^imm  msbWii'if>yi^d^M'(*t/vbh'ifedcos.  ft. 
to'ndi'dWcdA'^rbd'lilf  ihellrhe^  df  th'eCom- 
itort'w^ihh'that'ilhe  d^^ifaiVdsof  (he  mfoharcby 
hAdtecrtWi-y^iWoAnrate:'!  '■  "  * " 
j  'ni<pfr^l)WabWlhriiT.yrlei'the  Fll-stbon- 
lefW{iItft^d'^e'tfe^'ag'diiY  m  Cdll  a  Parlrameht. 
W'^'sitB  Ac(it!iaift1^d=  With  hi^i^forriyie  sij-fe 
Concerning  ihcm.  In  his  hatred,  or  his  con- 
ieiiipU'  PatR^inents  ^Verc  *'  W^t  cats  (hat 
grow  rro«s  with  ag«},"  and  in  his  fear,  or  his 
horror,  they  were  **  a  hydra,  which  he  had 
found  cunning  ns  well  as  malicious."  Chailes 
had  retained  too  indelible  a  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  fell  (hat  the  Commons  had  un- 
genorously  useM  him.  Even  at  a  later  period, 

Contributions/'and  was  orten  compelled  to  fumi&li 
additional  supplies  from  his  own  impoverished  ex- 
chequer. This  obnoxious  tax,  after  Ul  the  decla- 
mation against  it.  even  or  moderate  men,  as  were 
Lord  Falkland,  Waller,  and  Clarendon  liini?eir, 
hardly  ever  exceeded  tiie  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  by  which  ihe  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  to  be  maintained!  It  is  an  imporlant 
fad,  that  the  ship*  wliich  were  built  with  thia  exe- 
crated Ship-money  muil  havesciVtd  in  our  naval 
victories  under  CromweU.  The  odium  or  the  tax 
felt  on  Ihe  King,  but,  having  been  faithfully  usedi 
the  na'.ion  received  itsbencHI* 
(3)  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 


OP  CHAft^ffPr^flC  «RPT. 
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wheQ  ^p,;t)^)?.^fougj)  <)caffi jOf  ^r^ular  letter 
for  a  ye^r^larj.poqtribul^^  aid  oJUke 
Oueon  of  Bi^t^epia,  |id  qi))j^qt  .of,  pqpulajf  rjSi 
^rd,.tlie.roin^%r^  ^ad  cop|riYe4  .^^y**.?fi^n 

K,ing  ;5trupH.  ouf .  ibq  whglQ.,p^s^ge„awid,('a9 


m>niiriips  aU  thesemcQouDls.:.)  f^lLis  pleaciam: 
tQ(re6idoi  in  M^gltsM^  where  ^eit)r  onpiwc^ 
j<^oiislXs  ^iltout-oUi6rriBarel)flildn'lho6d'iOi 
hmprofe|swii*;riai)ing>rt)al.pQO&geQilytiB  :fqi> 
po90 rwJricb: <)thQr9  a re» odit)iX9Me<£ ' 4«i< *k}o1|  fott 


[|e  >Yd^  dccustCifi|€d,;a$si(^ne^.)>is.  reasoi>tia  ;  ^9  «ctpm4iAPid*4ilvid^  Us  'Ihcby^aie  fninvthd 
thfii|largi'n-p-r*'J  jf^ve  icf\t^i  pqtjh^e^iglrt  *  r^;of  ahe  wQri4#  thejl  teketikd'  led8t''oe»l> 
lines  a^  noiiudjgiflg.4,l^m  /ii  ^opasV  (t)..,'.  •  <JPnii^  p^fSiM^iticii  ii^  di8lwcliaiisJ'<3)i'  Thift' 
Were  Cbai;|esji^ First, a^vh^^  ■ ^-..^.^-  ^. —  / — ^ .^^ 

tjrani  which,  the  .ci;ie3  ( p| ,a  p^Hif  .tavp.df;- 
scribed  him,  l^e  Tv^ofll^  hAvarejgne^  Ukp  pifj^r 
despoJs;  a  t}Tani  ever,,tajfe3,the.  ^hpr.iest^ 
course. .  Bi^t  ihe.Ripg^pi  l,e?^t,  prpi[e*8sed h^. 
submission  to ,  ih^  la>vs  j^p  ^cpnguUiiii^^  ^f)e^, 
judges,  and  ^^nj^y  ^oqgM(6,P7q^r^^I..ai?fi 
condyctjn  mv(jsd,9fp,fffl<;l  ^Rprgi^iQf  ^h^rs,. 
The  n^,w.(^dipini3^?,^p,p,cjtQifirie^i,*^  f^^i 
Ibis  *' 'al{tei64  ^orn^  of ,  ,Qpver>j,np^pt,,  boifj  m 
Church  an,(J  8la\^';;]ft^lj[H}.:fii^rini8;.!  ^h©  i^^^^ 
years  }Ybi<?^  in^pryeij/ed  b^t>vi^^p,lfrp  flis^lM-. 
m  of  ibfiilWr^i  ,l*firlwm<jijt  aifd,,lhe.i\s^P3- , 


aarffidf  evidonoe  <tom>  fon^iga  t|uarteil3  fre-^' 
:  qtieiKtlj  ofiOUt»«M(ilhe  King Tjmbflsf ill  feas*  '|r 
!  ptibeiio  pltssoge,»  .where)(iie  conTpdei^qs ofthe* 
•  fnnXMs  rMfonsirtuDQe  -of  ntbe  Conimcbiisi'^^ 
; ^> Snjingt before asf- aodintblisly io^tb  ftllahei 
'  w0rldi^U'lhemi6take6ii«ndi(Qlin  tHr  rbisillr^^ 
lUilteS'ivhicib  had  ^lia)ppdtied- fcomi  Qanflrsti' 
i  comingv  ^  thoi  er<Hrn  j  Jorgcli ingi ihe Iblessod^' 
!  condiiioii<  iicrlivaii^ii3ndiDg>ilifyunhapfi>iniir'^ 
|tuife)«n^Urr$u)^tiS'had'enjQ9iariiiii(the'lN»)e«i^ 
-fU<«(  ptjaoe  «Oid  tp]on(^»iiqdcri<)i8j.'  hvilh^ierptfy^' 


period  rrwajj  ^6d)ijjii|na\«?/i  f^fl,yea,rs^f  naliona^ 
prosperity  i.*',_:i;j...,\\'^/',       ,.:  ,         !.,,,. 

WHiUEifi;opiBfW|u^  qoiivuljed  byj^prs.and; 
revoli$,  o^P.islBr)'^'^  ip  tb,^  eje.arjditjie,  ^i^wgi- 
nalionot  ifte  fpJfe/gp^f  pighf>,a^e,seeip^4. 
ib<^  fabled  I/[ilcypD»,  f^ppt|ir?jg  ,*%,  caji)[f  a,api^st. 
the  turb.vJipqt  >yf^v»s„ ; , A:  juopp  vWHiiaiial  aDd,j 
truer. image  rpfy  (dvsc^ibe  .Ihei^unlry/iis.ai 
soil  covered  wiih  prodfga^,  )Ll^Mfim)Qe«.ibu|l.■ 
d^a^ving  ))i^  fajlal  ))^at.fnon),ihui^Qriire$;  ep 
niighiy  >Yasth<^  growing  9iCtkvity  aflLb^^pWlRle, 
sogenileihe  eqqab!e>  N^VQ^lr^t'on  o(  the/ 
govvrhroenl. 

Clarendon  hardly  exceeded  the  trvt^  in  hib 
description  of  the  stale  of  the  kingdom  dur^ 
log  this  singular  period,  as  ** enjoying  the 
greatest  calm  and  the  fullest  measure  of  feli- 
city that  any  people,  in  any  age,  for  so  long 
lime  together  have  been  blessed  with."  In 
confirmation  of  Qarendon*s  view,  we  find  in 
ih  •  Mercure  Francois  more  than  one  allusion 
10  the  undisturbed  and  envied  happiness  of 
tlK>  English  nation.  A  leller  from  Home,  in 
1633,  notices  the  high  opinion  that  Court  en- 
tertained of  "  the  virtues  and  discreet  go- 
vernment of  Charles  the  First,  with  the  ge- 
nerdl  and  quiet  peace  his  people  enjoy,  all 
Europe  being  in  war,— which  makes  England 
enjoy  what  the  rest  of  the  world  envies  at, 
they  being  the  only  spectators  of  the  rest  of 
lb i  world's  miseries.'' (2;    The  description 

(1)  It  was  in  1633.  Clarendon*8  State-papers,  i.,  57. 
(2;  CtarcndOD'^SUte-papers,  i.,  isa  and  I8i. 


'TTke«»'Mat6«M*itB^'febhi'i'in(ilipiiirabte»j  bmi^ 
bhng  o|  tlie  Yanio.^s  |.yrfg'pfiiji;l^^^^  jthOa^/AvlaM'havo  '»tnagined[rti#vrhe  <;^ 

what  woqldfSe^in,  ,i^traor^^^  jtheiPitliariieniiWouhitfiitffon,  shoalitMlvis'Tmio 

— :-j„  __  uj^-  .._L  :  J  rii: -*__.:._-.    l|jQpj|t, fg]iiaj(y,lj^Mj(n5orlfdgeil.wiha\i^ really: 

czistrd  MivndQi!  Mthei  iyi^Q»|'r(ItM*lesiV  haii^v/ 

[raised  objet^ikMis.  i^itli  theidclsigii.'ofictepre^^^ 

icimlDi;  ithdcharaclenofettie  mdnaechv  indi mi^f 

laining  away,('wiiteal  pbidUv«}jj'iJteinyin^«^) 

h6fnOti)fihe^neraVpresi3erUyarUiefpnoipfy^. 


[t^ift-ioariotts  iondiiibtltuotivo  t<r>(teie(^iiiH€)di(-'' 
ritmUicsf^  fand'  (to  ascetotaiHf  tbe  suoteds  th(  cImi^  ' 
lif^tononsJi:-^  M   l--'i      l-i'  >"  '"  <  ':p'i.''.!'^' i-.Tt?-. 
May^  ihd'PoirliameivtaTy  Jiistorian^  wUb^yHt ' 
i[;on(it|dio(in^'  the^ilatohicntiidf'Cltli^nddVi^uj^n 
of '1;\'hich,  indetid,'  he  boutd '  hove^faad  lio^ 
knowledge— H^ouM  Hmit  *•*'  Phis  greuief^t  tialtti  ' 
andthis  fullest  measure  of'  Celicilv,*'  to  those 
classes  by  whom"*''lhe  pressures  of  tho  Go*- 
vernment  were  not  much  fell,  anil*  who  en- 
joyed their  own  plentiful  forCunc^,  with  little 
or  insoiisible  detriment,  in  the  undisturbed 
peace  of  the  nation."    But  the  Parliamenta- 
rian insinuates  some  prevalent  unhnppin(  ss, 
for   *'  while  the    kingdom    abounded   with 
wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  elegancies, 
more  than  ever,  that  part  of  the  nation  who 
were  sensible  of  their  birthrights,  and   the 
true  interests  of  the  kingdom,  would  argue 
for  their  own  rights,  and  those   oppressions 
that  were  laid  upon  them."    **  Arguers  for 
iheir  own  rights"  are  wanting  in  a  govern- 
ment at  no  period  ;  as  for  •'  the  oppressions," 
were  they  general,  or  were  they  particular? 
The  vague  style  of  the  candid  Parliamentary 

(3)  Mercure  Francois,  4633,  art.  Angleterre. 

(4)  Husband's  CollectiODS,  538. 
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historian  «a»  ^fsasoned.io  ibe.Teliafa.  ol.his 
ina^tei^t  ihQugh  no  one  moreiUw»  ihif»«Ae^ 
g^koipo^^  c^uk]ALsy(i)palbisieii(tUi|lhet.pefiflbod 
eiegAiiOiei^ / of  41m;  vanished  C^ncl^.and  ihe 
pe^c^tut  tf7an(]iiilli(y,  of .a.iieign  o£  (en  yoarsv 
We  vc^anav  torgt/tr,  J^^w^yer.  ,(Qiiip«r«i9  i^a 
rMho  hii)loi:>^  of.  ili€^  [^artooi^t**'  thai  iit^ 
hi&tonan  hiniMidf.l^^  en.;q>ie4  U»qsinik)SitaDd 
favpiK^pf  Uiai;W5>  iha  Fif:*^  M-iioJovQ<l pontes 
but  it  ^eems  ihal  May  had  experienoeda-  dis^ 
^ppqinMn^Qi  f\L  Go^^|>  l^y,>a,<prefor6ncaibe 
Que^.iba^t  ,l)es(pw.€|d  oa^rrWailiiain  ,Da«^ 
[)an^^  {l\ii\oko\ce  oCJbiTl.auj'eaU>.>  Aliened 
atiilikelQs§iv^(a,p(^6ion  vhic^be  had  coprvlr 
edon,  ^nd  il^^  ^ucQ^f9  of  a  xi^al^  wJiqiq  bQ 
if-ouldniioi  .vu^|ie--ho  buri^  (ho  £raUiud<} 
i)UUe  pa^f-  iM  Vbt)  S9cr<3Ury6hi^..of  AhciVar/*- 

liaiQ?^U  •'  <\ •.  !"•'<.  .  •••    .1  .     '    -     .     * 

,The.  pa^ago; .  Uom  May<  >  A&r»  UaUaju  ba^ 
qnpiaii^&ra  v<^ply  ii9  OarAiidQ^^  h^r .  *'  a  ,aoc( 
of;  pfTOph^UcaliiA^pkalionr  ..iB^(>  iiroisball 
d^^v«n:  Uv, ..Mi:«i  illa^Wia.  bMsallf >  tho  partial 
yiew,  fvbi^  May/  has  Aaiken,  apd  by.Mr^  Hal-^ 
lam,hiniself:weijsha|Uoorii!9Jki(evai»fAho^ilond 
449cr»puan.4>f  ii|e<i^Uo  ivrjitoi^i  llr^Uallam 
afToij^^'iisia  8p|(wdi4  pialure^iof.'Miba  roinark't 
ablo  pro^pei  i|{v  .fwdk  affliuene«^  ipio  lyhioh  .Une 
kiogdom  tba4,gw^i^.  44,iywig,:lih«;»..p^ri9d.n 
The  people,  however,  Mr,-  JiaUa<a.t0U»  ua^ 
di4  ;|ot,(0>Ye.  Ih/eir.  hlW^t^<^<  'i^  ^hoKio^'atad- 
minifitqaiion  ;.•  bat.to^  soir>etbing.i  jn  r  iwbich 
CbadeSfiibe  iMrpii,.i<^d-  hovQ<  noucanceru 
whatever*  ,U  wait  ''  lOi  their  own  apiriuand 
indu^ry,  toi  ihe  l«i\vs,i  \i^h)ch^,as  between* 
mack  and  man,  were  slill  fairly  adminuylared ; 
to  the  oponijig  of  fresh  chaimels,  of.  (rade^ 
and,  above  all,  to  the  long  UaDquillity  of  (he 
kingdom."  And  he  qloses  his  owngrand  pic- 
ture^  which  emulates  in  the  richness  of  itsco- 
louring, and  the  greatness  of  its  incidents,  the 
picture  which  Clareudon  himself  had  painted, 
and  for  which  the  noble  historian  stands  re- 
buked, by  the  unjust  corrective  of.  a  party 
feeling— -that  '*•  it  would  have  been  an  excess 
of  loyal  stupidity  in  the  nation,  to  have  at- 
tributed their  riches  to  the  wisdom  or  virtue 
of  the  Government  which  had  injured  the 
freedom  of  trade  by  monopolies,  etc."—"  As 
if  freedom  of  trade  and  monopolies"  were  the 
merits  or  faults  of  the  sovereign  in  the  age 
of  Charles  the  First,  who  practised  what  bis 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise, what  every  nation  in  Europe  was  prac- 
tising, and  what  some  to  this  day  retain.  It 
were  more  just  to  infer,  that  were  Charles  the 
First  '*  a  tyrant,"  a  nation *s  gratitude  was  due 
to  the  tyrant  who  bad  left  (hem,  independent 


of  bifk  t jnna^,.  such  la'pradigaHnr  <if  mmIomiI 
|>iospctfily^  and.equiil  iairstbeii««eda  mkti  aMi 


man*!.'/  :  <r<<i'. 
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S<mm  oL'Mr  histoncal  iwniers  ^ha^at^ 
tempted.  ii(^  lOaat'a.slMde'nivor  ti^iy  •yeiit's  vi 
nationai'  fdHeibyu  ThiS' period  *ow)y> -wanted 
a  friendly:  PariiasnvnK^o  haire^beeii  tbe'most 
gloriousiiio  our  •annals-'^yi  the'  cuitivdtlon 
pf  tbope^iils  of  peace  iit blch*  41iiarteer4oVi*d.  * 

Theteate  ofithiiUapadianientatyafdniuiis** 
Ijralionv  ^'wa » must  i  ca^iiBs,  was  saffkienily 
peiipleidnqpfbt<tfaesd  writemKo  den^nnine  onr, 
foriiit'  ijFas  •<during'  this  >peH€di  ti  'HitlioftaA 
prosperity  thatman^eitraehlniapy acverliies 
were  inflicted  en  oeri«in.iddi|viduaU,<(i}:htti 
We  sh^  find  thai  thes6  were^not  for  political 
oiinies. .  They  aprang  ovtriofi'the  age^,  the 
BovepaigDkitnself  had>  no*  oanoern;  ii»<lhem, 
hof  iwasr  the  :KiBg<  implicated' in  thase^piosB- 
Cttii6ns  evten  byi|he>suflbn*r»irheiiik^v«e«  • 
.60  panadozioal  ^ks  >tbe> pasitfon  <  iit  whicli 
^hasohrlereign  > had  too\v>  plaoM •biili<^,  4hMs 
ti>hiie*ihn  Ea^i^  people  wiexw  m  this  flourish^* 
ing'^tfltei'the^inotiamhiappeamck  fo>be»8w;iy- 
ediby-tteinosl  Jtfbitrary  oouncilsj  But'tke 
solution  ef.thispoUtiofli/  enignta-isfnoti  dWA*- 
ciift,cf(W^cast  asidrtbe  vulgar- pncljDdioes  of 
thei«naia  tiy>#aniny«f  Chavldstho  first.  •  Thb 
Kin]g;>in'lnith,  wasi'eqiiitdble  >andi '2ra|uas^ 
anxifMifily  ideivioling  bi9hoars>to^lifs  iiciroerau$4 
olflciai  •duties;)  he  «Uis  desiroms eCthe  pnos- 
pec iay.  ofi  hiB.,paoplcV'  f^r*  -  ^^^ '  o^^  coaid '  i«oi 
be  separatod' (from 'theirs  ;•  or  their  strength. 
6od>in  Iheir  independence,  he  looh^  tO'tftke 
hie siation-  ainoofr  the  monanchsof  Giimpe^ 
reselrvd  to  maintain  iho  nation *s  eriiineiu^ 
with  thit  foreigner. 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  character  and 
the  results  of  these  ten  years  of  his  feign « 
that  we  find  (he  political  enigma  soWed. 
Charies  the  First  exercised  strong  measures 
and  a  weak  government,  which  must  necessa- 
rily subvert  each  other. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  flrst Political  Apostates.— Sir  T.  Wentworih.— 
Noy,  tlie  Attorney -general. 

Onk  of  the  infelicities  of  this  monarch  was 
the  mediocrity  of  the  mea  about  him ;  there 
was  no  master-genius  among  the  ministers  of 
Charles  the  First.  No  Burleigh  ruled  (he 
councils,  no  Bacon  illumined  the  law.  no 
Drake  commanded  our  fleets.  The  Privy 
Council  was  composed  of  persons  who  them- 


(I)  UigMasi  lhryB«e»P>itiildw,  aii4 
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^^fHQT0'k0knM»\ifxBniymt  veslei^ne.hcftfll 

reduced  this  weakness,  the  Cabinet  wasKE^i*- 
nM  iify  <\m$i  «piiQ&irietinterDs4;s,i<ihatiiofHbe 
PrenfQb^QdilheSpoflitsJM  df  siuneiimtoxlttml 
palfftc^ic/^^n^tivkcs^'ifoi^lfroqtifioii)!  ftnoiitiM 
pei!sonalWi«tS'Ofi.|>eii6Mfiefi6i()fig|)aitijn  m  i- 
•  Ih9ii8eCDCil9rifiS-4}ii.State;)eiir<  naiiidcri«fcii$ 

aii(l«(iiriiat/i$ie9fiSi<piiiDdU)iui)ieuifor  theirili^g- 
liganeeu(l)  "Tlie.^M^j  iJMrddGonwaif 'hod 
bf^enMOi  «»itiA«ryi  lUiinu  iuid)4H)Uld(  i^a^ieiy  iipiii^ 
ftieitOTi  r^vbkhjdld'tqo  Vlfto  vQ^hiSiCbrrasf  oiidaDi 

HOD  \\s,a^otr0fpb]Qgiesi,iby  ira^'Ol  i^jplana^ 

(1001,1  J  ivjiem  iMtaefianed^'td  <  beilniiiti  isirirpfeiaed 
atuhi^^im'Ditooi&ision  ^frj^eas^ltian  «tndie 
Pttssarifteptionnfil  hia  ckNCit?#Oiideilfj:^iSeci«^ 
tOi^JqhiirlildokH  Uognroct  anoi^9llililh&«r0rgi{d 
on  hi^v^gMdtib'yeeiriiiBidflg^ti'nQ)  inditu^ 
lionB/zofiifiiisKrotcnqiBBtitf^iviflUbQ^^Kaigq  <wiih 
kiodn^^s^  (hinted  jatq  <v/Ddififiioch|B)iiid(jBg0i( 
lid-:iva^t  aiM  i  hoaostv  iiii|nv<^i  tiperlndfieiSBidf 
r<ruttiie)liad  litatftf^c^  ihiftifbai^'^iiilJaMitig^to 
toldoilIth&'Kin0<»)6i4u'ii><lb«  tiomnrakls^dhis 
niear6  mafi^((oi^^'i\^1a&iQkBifi'.siA\ff  putttndi 

Brtidie.criAisee^'lit)ixti9a»£fcadi:fQV  histooartib 
(ftu  iUaci  6y  tttf  stjtlg  oif  >  ,9  IkuH  ngf  itm  f '  4}ldT^ed 
€okt«'i(i8)  j|irii(Mmiindfeedi  hoifavd^Dftdnilrust^^ 
«d.aiKl'i«9if)lojwdi>  he<  rdid  ^]ii)t;  TecoQc^dhlil 
Ibefiariof  iliiorih^ithevlanA)  i«|giAridg  aiiiaiH 
CQBJrt  uf  Oiobe's  •  ireiagDaiieA^  IdeMgn«t^ft' tbe 
3ijfiecanb'Uikiod«dcretoify>a<»**;^>theOidiNodd)^9*' 
aiM^Qren  thaj^eaTtf/Cian^nduii^aikidifigiite  the 
paliuedlfsaci'iike.of  Co^ke^taddfiyt^^for  wkeoi 
nobojy  cared  ;"so  fatal  is/iiiiu['be>tanitodto^ 
g6oarian».S«or«t4kfy  af^i»tAli&;  -^  i  henBuceesior 
of  Cot^ct^iSir  Jlen«y  Vone^-wk),  nvhelher Irooi 
(£eadft»ry;orc««6leB9Qed$>«)act«U  a:otitspieuou6 
parMo  Ike  gseoiinjuFy  o£his- mailer's  alfoirs, 
was  s(»  ct)i)9Ck>a»  <  ol/his  1 0  wii  I  u  nill  ness  «Q  dia^ 
charge  the  duties  of  bid  office,  that  he  i]S(^d 
to  say  "  he  verify  believed  the  I^arquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  mta&Jbo'bi&ad  of  his,  had  re- 
commended hira  to  be  Secretary  of  Stale,  to 
expose  Kim  to  censure  and  ridicule.'^'  Sir 
Francis  Windebank,  a  creature  of  Laud,  was 
suddenly  raised  to  tbeSeeretaiyship,  wHhdut 
pas»ng  through  tbo'^e  gradations'  of  office 

^1)  The  Earl  of  Nortbnmberland,  vrfting  lo  tfao 
Bin  of  teicestff,  obBervps,  it  is  a  fihame  that  the  se- 
a«Uriei«refio  Dfgll^nt'iti  advertisinK  youof  aU 
tbat  pasaeth ;  but  UU«  amang  many  other  reforma- 
ttant,  the  King  be  tenvd  by  abler  nen  in  thoae 
places,  IJuraw  not  how  the  £iult  win  be  ranedied, 
anly  yoo  sfaoald  take  notice  of  it,  and  then  it  would 
hr  ever  nafce  tlieni.yoar  enemiea."-^SidMay  l»aper<. 


wUidh  foirnk'theischoot  'af-^ipl(iMd}^.'"6ie¥i 
vvtoly '  dAbttHf^^i^e ' ' to  -  >  h$s"  ^a<^<^f  i  <  UhiS » >p6ij^ 
bioher >'t)f  $t>i)iim  \ira^<ati*(htr^n^^'t?itiei  im^. 
Ll^d*C:^tting(«)h,ib^tr834rtg'ililei^yaI'(soUiM^ 
t»iih«  Rainbn  Qdiltblic^  paiHW<i  ''^b^b*  'tlvt 
ciVii»wiit^(fcirdkd  t)Ut','*^d  -Wki  debunk '^ffef^d 
t!d)reliri-h  'fi^m'>Pt*atJeel,  v^iibrb'  W^  fatici  fiiiWn 
kfMriJtM  ^  Palj^llaMtotv  ^i!^tit&  ■etluld' '  Hdt^f 

'<tTh&'mhdt't)i>u¥ti^^  cdM^l^fl  6F  (bb'^ilftdh 
cr«Milbrm^' Wlid^flWfrM  ^Itf  the  'ipi^hdiit''6i 
ikd«4li^thokfemf  bl'diiiytS.''"^ldy  ^gA^d 

iwuhd'rirtt^  ftft«td*li<r  btnmr'6^ti<b6wH^!, 

ttteVaiW'dtecf  itafnitfedWCiirettticIri  'is-  "bfe^ 
6(i(^<)B'i$ii  'al(ic(^^ftm(lat'?ilrg' tlt^ilr  f<y^luhl^itt 
v^1cUih'%Ue^WAym^i\^(<it  4n  tbett'tt^&iid 
pleasure  which  they  most  passion  a  iel^'^fftkSV^ 
dd4  hmiiii^  4t¥^  otbM*  (((^rl^idi^^tfohl  ^1  be 
tiiiki(»  (haed  i^tln^^irfi!^tiitbCatl^6  'hii|[btii<iHP 
t^nlapt>t4idM4uict<lni(hMtiU'nld'ay.^(JAfWi)nlg 
IhdseqtOuKii^lM^wiiJ^'inaifed^i  (^Wi^m^ 
finUesiK^>hdbl&  ^Wii^i'^^^^hH  iM^aai^^^t 

bTOiflsV''iirtti'^m*¥fti^'pui)H<?^'^jMiy:^^«'''rii»M 
hoMW4r,i  Mro  u^tf  ♦  ¥^j<t  sWm  tHi>  ♦ ' '  tV)-  feddttrfe»<hb 

e^^ipiM^  n«>liio1t)«^tyf  aU')^k^8fbkl'ah<ribn^|»tti' 
walrtcdojftft  ^ti-d«*f,'' Wbicfc'ftiig^l'  gl^tlfV'^ 
pcbpte^'lart*l(IUHfre'*tejp»ffe6ffe^^df  Ihtt'^tti^ 
j>nve*i9h***'df(JWr>.'*^'   .»"^v'i//..il   ,Mh|<.-.(j  f.jll 

-lOii'aialtliOi^HlestWd^^td^Whithth^'Kl^ 
tkki^titd  whd^ihb  had^d^id^'  16  fe<6igW 'With-^ 
0ut:ai#^arii«m«ir^iirib6Tppriy  H^(«f' ' ^h€  sONf^' 
foigdatitl  th«ip6t[ipl6f  M  tbvU&'xrii  rcffgtt'^ith 
«>o,M^lujd-not!tedrt/  herfetbfofo'  praolide^'by 
his'  w>ya!  •  "p^ed^-desfe^Jr^^-^it  wasr  lb'  *ih  o^i» 
thb>p(^pb)aril«ati^s  df  th^  ^<lrIlA1t)eM'b5''ad'J 
mlliing'lhfc'rhii'Mii^hiscDtincil^.-  On  this  hp- 
paiMril  =C6iicM$ion'  00  ihe  rriotfarch's  side, 
ouv  phiIo<;ophibal  hisrcrian  has  acutbly  ob^ 
served^  ifwtl  ♦►  it  Mtas  a  siire  t^-oof  Ibftta  secret 
r(*voluti<ni  had  btippen^tf  Jn'  thec^n*lilutibnv 
and  bad 'hecessitar^  the  prince  to'^dopt  new 
n)»xi ms  of  government, "( 3) 

No  intricate  intrigneson  one  side,  no  Re- 
pulsive embarrassments  on  the  other,  apptear 
to  have  arisen,  in  inducing' thie  opposition 
patty  to  step  but  of  tticir  ranks,  and  to  fir 
'  tb'emselvesi  it>  plbcei  and  power.  And  f  e  may 
farther  obserrev  that  at  a  later  ahdmorecri* 
tical  period,  when  the  King  contemplated  r^ 

(9;  In  ftet  there  te  no  coaneneM  in  these  famnfar 
appellatives  aeeordi^g  to  the  sty  !<>  practiced  at  that 
day.  The  Klag  himself catled  his compantons  Diek, 
Vill,  etcw,  and  so  did  the  most  degant  persooages; 
the  praetlea  was  coBUnned  through  the  reiga  of 
Gbarleathe  SeflOD<^ 

CO  Hume,  vf.,  S86. 
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peating  the  same  measure,  the  resistance  i 
was  as  feeble  by  even  a  more  sturdy  race  of 
patriots.  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who,  with  Lo'd 
Brooke  and  others,  had  decided  to  emigrate  to 
America,  when  he  had  terrified  the  courtier 
Cottinglon  to  resign  the  Mastership  of  the 
Wards  in  his  favour,  been  me  tho.  servant  of 
the  King ;  and  this  Lord,  who  was  not  the 
most  compliant  of  men,  when  in  office  ap- 
pears to  have  so  far  courted  the  King^s  at- 
tention, that  Charles  implicitly  trusted  to  his 
counsels.  St.  John,  the  dark-browed  and 
sullen  St.  John,  Commonwealth's-man  as  he 
was,  deigned  to  accept  the  Solicitorship,  and 
all  that  can  be  urged  in  his  favour  is,  that  he 
was  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign ;  for,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  official  oath,  this  Sohcitor-Gene- 
ral,  when  in  office,  assisted  the  Commons  to 
their  utnfiost  desire,  with  remonstrances,  and 
petitions,  and  propositions  against  his  mas- 
ter. The  complete  formation  of  this  admi- 
nistration was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  Eari  of  Bedford;  but  Holies  was  to  have 
been  Secretary  of  State ;  Pym  had  consented 
to  be  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  we  may  discover  in  a  speech  poured 
out  in  th  f  hour  of  expectation,  prodigal  of 
promises  to  render  the  King  more  powerful 
and  glorious  than  ever  monarch  had  been ; 
and  Hampden  was  to  have  illuminated  with 
his  genius  this  now  order  of  government,  in 
the  anomalous  character  of  Preceptor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  But  this  new  system  of 
taking  off  (he  popular  loaders  by  preferment 
had  its  inconvenience ;  the  King  lost  his  con- 
fidential servants  in  acquiring  these  new  ones 
—and  favours  thus  conceded  multiplied  claim- 
ants. Many  were  gaping  for  preferments 
which  they  could  not  obtain,  and  though 
some  of  these  loud-tongued  patriots  at  first, 
we  are  told,  werebut  hypocritical  Republicans, 
their  disappointments  would  not  ill- fit  them 
to  become  staunch  Anti-Monarchists.  (1 )  Af- 
ter these  great  names  had  strenglhened  the 
ministry  of  Charles,  a  host  of  vociferous  pa- 
triots of  the  secondary  class  would  not  have 
abated  their  rage,  and  probably  had  im- 
proved their  talents.  Such  would  have  been 
the  Hasselriggs,theStrodes,  the  Coritons. 

In  the  earliest  attempt  of  Charles  to  ab- 
stract some  of  the  great  leaders  from  the 
popular  party,  the  King,  except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Wentworth ,  acquired  no  additional 
strength  to  his  Government.  The  current  of 
the  Opposition  had  too  great  a  depth  to  be 

(4)  Sir  Edmund  Walker's  Observations  on  Hamon 
L'Bfttrange,  p.  8S8. 


diverted  from  its  course  by  the  sliding  oiTof 
a  few  place-hunters,  who,  with  cautious  re- 
serve, had  only  made  a  show  of  resistance  in 
their  courtly  hostility.  Such,  among  others, 
was  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the  rhetorical  gentle- 
man, who  apologising  for  the  country  plain- 
ness of  his  style,  had  ransacked  heaven  and 
earth  to  paint  the  mystical  elements  of  the 
English  constitution,  (^)  but  all  the  while  he 
had  been  only  flourishing  a  foil,  careful  to 
hit  with  its  guarded  point.  After  these 
plunges  in  air  Sir  Dudley  sate  down  a  quiet 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Saville  of  Yorkshire,  the 
rival  of  Wentworth,  who  was  acting  with  the 
Court,  till,  provoked  by  the  ascendancy  of 
Wentworth,  he  passed  over  to  the  Opposition, 
by  his  double-dealing  with  the  King  and  the 
Scots,  proved  himself  a  political  traitor,  yet 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Privy  Council,  was 
attached  to  the  royal  household  by  the  office 
of  Comptroller,  and  finally  created  Lord  Sa- 
ville. The  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  of  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  give  a  fuller  history,  was 
ever  averse  to  the  friendship  which  Charles 
profTered  him,  and  even  censured  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  for  his  noble  attempt  to  conciliate 
parlies,  as  one  "  gained  over  by  the  King,*' 
at  the  very  moment  Northumberland  was 
himself  in  office.  As  Lord  High-Admiral, 
the  fleets  of  England  under  him  were  in- 
active, and  when  the  Earl  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  (he  army,  he  was  more  than 
once  absent  from  sudden  indisposition.  When 
at  length  he  surrendered  the  fleet  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  thus  abandoned  his  royal  mas- 
ter, though  he  would  not  act  against  him, 
Charles  with  tender  regret  observed, "  I  have 
courted  him  as  a  mistress,  I  have  conversed 
with  him  as  a  friend."  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  been  created  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
as  a  person  agreeable  to  the  Parliament,  and 
he  was  so  honourable  a  man  that  it  rendered 
him  equally  indecisive  and  indifferent,  con- 
curring with  the  Parliament,  yet  never  dis- 
loyal to  the  sovereign. 

These  sudden  defections,  at  two  different 
periods,  have  always  proved  a  sore  point 
with  those  who  will  allow  of  nothing  short 
of  immaculate  patriotism  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary loaders.  Oldmixon  has  the  im- 
pudence, not  unusual  with  him,  to  doubt  the 
whole  history  of  the  designed  administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  with  others  who  had 
given  as  a  pledge  to  save  Strafford.  This 
intemperate  partisan  exclaims— ^^  Such  un- 

(S)  I  have  previously  noticed  the  speech  of  Sir 
Dudley. 
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natural  changes  may  happen  with  your 
Wen  tworths,  your  Noys,  SaviUes^and  Digbys, 
but  not  vith  gentlemen  of  soiid  principles 
and  virtues."  Oldmixon  could  not  deny  that 
the  first  race  of  patriots  had  gone  oyer  to  the 
Court,  since  they  were  actually  in  office ;  ,httt 
as  the  proposed  administration  of  tho  Earl  of 
Bedford  had  not  talien  place,  he  contriv«<i  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
party  had  ever  consented  to  be  the  mnistens 
of  Charles;  but  ibis  is  as  certain. as  Idiftt  th^ 
had  made  promises  to  the  King^  whicli  went 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  sevafB  ^triotiam 
irhich  their  names  inspire.  TiO  tbe9e  praso- 
tices  of  the  Opposition  the  King  Umsell  mih 
dently  alludeB-^his  reproaches  aire^pTeetM. 
*'  ThemselTes  know  what  oyertuties  have  been 
made  by  them)  and  with  wliat  impertuntty, 
for  offices  and  preferments^  what' great  sei^ 
vices  should  have  been  done  foe  us,  and  what 
other  uodertakings  were  (eveii  lo  ha^e  <sav«d 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford)^  if  we  wOUM 
confer  such  offices  on  them.'V  (1)  Will  any 
future  Oldmixon  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
King  could  have  given  to  the  people  this  par- 
ticular declaration  without  the  most  cevtaiii 
evidence?  Clarendon  has  even  furnished 
the  details  of  the  whole  design,  and  pointed 
out  the  places  the  respective  parties  wexe  to 
occupy. 

Mrs«  Macaulay  has  given  a  moreiogenious 
turn  to  this  painful  topic  of  compromising 
patriotism.  As  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
cause  which  made  the  King  desist  from  his 
original  intention,  the  female  historian  is  at 
00  loss  to  discover  this  piece  of  unrevealed 
history,  and  we  have  it  thus.  *^  The  incor- 
ruptible virtue  which  was  found  in  these 
men  put  a  stop  to  most  of  the  intended  pro- 
motions; Charles,  finding  that  instead  of  ac- 
quiring partisans,  he  should  be  surrounded 
by  troublesome  monitors,  if  the  intended 
change  look  place,  let  the  design  drop.  It  is 
thought  that  the  leaders  became  more  per- 
sonally exasperated  against  him ;  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  this  supposition;"  nor 
certainly  any  for  this  entire  statement,  which 
includes  two  pieces  of  secret  history.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  informs  us  of  the  motive  of  Charles 
in  not  carrying  on  the  projected  administra- 
tion, and  also  assures  us,  that  those  who  had 
accepted  places,  and  might  now  consider 
themselves  as  dismissed  ministers^  were  not 

(0  HoBband'sCoUections,  531 . 

CS)  Mr.  HaUam,  witb  his  usual  candour,  wben  be 

touches  oo  Ihe  King's  character,  agrees  with  this.     . 

"U  was  a  main  objeet  with  the  King  to  save  the  life     i.,  MO. 
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at  all  offended*  So  placable  were  these  en- 
raged patriots! I  In  thiiS  manner  is  party- 
hisloiry  composed ;  the  warped  suggestions  of 
the  writer  are  perpetually  supplying  the  ab- 
sence of  all  real  knowledge,  ^he  tells  us 
farther,.a$.aneximselor  ptaoe-Juinting,  that 
the  patriots,  in  entering  into  office^  had  de- 
cided to  oppose  the  Court  with  the  same 
vigour  and 'flrmiiesB  as  before;  which,  she 
says,  waa  the  case  with  St.  Johii,  who,  to  do 
him  but }U8tice,  did.aU  man  could  do  to  be- 
tray and  ruia^  his  royal  master^  W«  must, 
therefore,  iitfer^  thai  these  patriots  in  place 
espected  to  render  opposition  to  the  King 
nloie<agDe€able'to,bim  in  ^(beincharaictersof 
confidential  servanta^  than  tboseof  his  open 
adversaries*  WedhiB^  we  form  a  juster  no- 
tion of  the  sagacity  of  these  able  men,  in  not 
supposing  "that.th^i  copliL  hope  .to.  retain 
power  ji^y  a  syatenaalio  hoetilityto  him  from 
whom  they  received  it»  1(  they  meditrited  an 
ioceseant  oi^K>sitiQn  to  the  King,  their  seats 
in  Parliament  had  been  a  fitter  place  than  the 
Privy  Council.  The  higher  motive  which  in- 
fluejuoed  these  patriots  to  acoef^t  ql  the  highest 
places,  the  principal  otfices  of  State,  we  know 
not;  the  more  ordinary  one  we  do  know. 

Mr.  Brodie,  allpdiog  to  this  remarkable  de- 
fection of  the  patriotic  party,  satisfies  himself 
with  reasons  to  show,  that  it  could  never 
have  succeeded  according  to  the  royal  expec- 
tation, which,  Mr.  Brodie  says,  was  intended 
for  a  coalition  with  Strafford.  Incredible  as- 
sertion 1  Charles,  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
Strafford,  was  ready  to  comply  with  any 
terms,  even  with  banishment;  and,  however 
he  hurt  the  dignity  of  the  Earl,  the  King 
solemnly  proposed  that  ^'  The  Earl  should  be 
incapacitated  by  Parliament  to  serve  even  as  a 
constable."  (2)  Mr.  Brodie  then  moralises  on 
the  little  use  of  employing  popular  men, 
when  they  turn  apostates,  as  they  at  that 
very  instant  lose  their  characters.  The 
morality  is  good,  the  reasoning  is  sound,  but 
they  have  only  served  to  turn  aside  our  at- 
tention from  the  subject  itself.  Were  these 
patriots  apostates,  or  were  they  not?  Did 
they  not  accept  conditions  and  compromises  ? 
If  some  of  them  have  escaped  from  incurring 
Mr.  Brodie's  denunciation  against  apostates, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  owing  to 
their  good  fortune,  in  the  King's  declining 
their  services. 

ofSlrafford;  entirely,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  motives  of  conscience  and  honour,  without 
any  views  of  ever  again  restoring  him  to  power." 
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Tke  great  man  wiu>  first  forsook  the  Op* 
poaitioa  was.  Sir  Thomae  Wentwoirtii.  Went- 
worth  appeared  an  independent  country  gen*- 
tletnan ;  but  he  had  always  kept  up  a  close 
intercourse  with  the  Court  ai  (he  close  of 
James's  reign;  nor  did  he  neglect  his  friends 
in.  offiee  in  the  early  part  of  Charles's.  His 
letters  touch  playfully  on  political  topics- 
whon  dated  froiii  ^*  Weai\rortb  Wood- 
house,"  where,  as  be  says;  ^^  lus  objects  and' 
thottghls  are  limited  im  looking  upan  a  tulip, 
hjQaoinga'  bird  sin^  a  rivulet  murmuring,  or 
same  suoh-patty  and  innocent  paeiime."  In^ 
nosent  tculy,  when^  ^vriling  to  his  friend- Sir 
Gieorge  CaiHert,  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
he  laughs  at  ^*  his  cousitn>  Wandesfordv"  &»^ 
being  a^ Statist.. (il)  '^  Hero  I  liove  matters  of- 
other  g^e9s  stuff  to  relate;  that  oiur  harvest 
ia  all  in  ;  a  most  fine  season  to  make  ihh^ 
ponds;  our  plume  all  gone. and  past ;  quiooes> 
and: grapes  almost  fhlly  ripe,  which*  nilUb 
tmw^  hold  heltep.  relish  with  a  Thistleworth* 
palate  (alluding  to  Calren's'  residence),  and^ 
approve,  me  to  h«ve  the  skill  to  serve  every 
man  in. his  right  cue.  ThefBonly  we  conn*'- 
tiBjrmenrause  of,  liopingan'Sttcfa  harmless  re*'- 
tirements  for  ajusl  defenoo^  from  the  higher 
pawerSf ,  and,  possessing,  ourselves  •  in  con- 
tetttmeni^.pray^witfa  Drj^e^in  the'poel:-^ 


4( 


Elfeiqaa  est  plelaa,  ab  acnlie  vulnere  falcis 


!»• 


'Bii4'0fir  rural  statesman  (for  at  bottom  we 
^nUi  find,  him   one)    was  nOt  so  inlei^fly 
bttsied:  in.  hoaHn^  the  sh«rpk  woondof  the-' 
sheen,. and  in  defending ihie  hedges  from  the 
bile  of  thi)  sheep,  as  not  to  threaten  his  ceurt^ 
ly  friend  •  the  Secretary  of  State,  withsavidg; 
subsidies  fronvtbe  graspiof> their  royal  fnas- 
ter,  -  when  '*  such  unfulv  f«lhJwg  nl^el  in- 
PapUament."    '*  You  think  we  see  nothing"; 
but'bcliovo  it,  you  shailfind  us  legislators ni» 
fools,  albeit  you  of  the'Cbuit  think  4o  blear- 
oar'eyes  with  yonrsweet  balls;  and  leaf  e  us 
in  Ihesuds  when  yoo'have  done.  Thus  much' 
for  the  Commonweal ! "    Seeiry  a  politiciv^n-, ♦ 
betvioc*n  jest  and  earnest,  was  hardly  to  be 
dreaded  as  tlie'inest  s^ifbbern' of  patriots; 
and  when  *'  tlie  swain  Wentworlh'^  acknow-- 
ledged  that  *'  he  had  leisure  to  pry  saacily 
out  of  his  own  calHng  into  mysleriesof  Stale,'- 
ho  assigns  a  soffieienl  reason— being  *'  the 
true  effects  of  want  of  employment." 

In  the  early  part  of  Charles's  reign,  Went- 
w^jlHh  had  not  enjoyed  the  royal  favour;  fof 

(O.ApoUtieianf  atkerdon  who  coneernfr  himself- 
witb  State  aflairs. 


he  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  Loan-ReiittMKr 
had  joined  the  political  phalanx,  and  hadf- 
been  pricked  for  Sheriff  to  prevent  him  (ak^ 
ing  his  seat  in  Parliament.    He  had  even 
been' removed  from  an  honourable  appoint^ 
meat  inkie  county ;  and,  in  his  speech  at  a 
Yorkshiiie  meeting,  he  insinuates  that  '^  the' 
world  rnay  weiMhink  I  knew  the  way  which? 
would  hnve  kept  my  place.  I  confess,  iodeedy 
it  had'  been  too  dear  a  purchase."    At  the 
very  moment  he  was  raising  thtsr  lone  of  in- 
depeiid<9nee^  he  addf^ssed  a  confidentiai  let^ 
ter  to<  Weston,  the  Chancellor  of  tde  Ev- 
chequep,  as  qOerulous*  and  stipplicateiy  a^ 
Xhh  High'  Sheriff   had  just  been  bold  anil 
publi^^iritedin  presence  of  th» Yoitehiie^ 
meelingv    Here  ^re  find  no  allusions^  to  M^ 
'Mnnooentipastin)es,'*  and  '^  the  sheep  whidl'- 
bite  hishedge^^'  seem  tobe  loss  of  plaoeedd^ 
uniOquited  services.    Went\n)rlh  appr€lh^ilds^ 
.  the  weightnof. his  Majesty's  indignation,  belng^ 
putout'of  all  con^missions  wteroin  formerijr 
iiehafd*  served ;  he  is  sensible  of  Ms  misfon-' 
j  tones,  resting: 'Miifinitely  ambitious,  nnieh^ 
rftther  10' live  under  (t^e  smile  thvn  ihefrowtP 
•of  hiS'Sovereign."    He  b^seeciies  the  Chanw 
;celk)r;  to  take  seme  good  opporlunllTtorei' 
lltresent' to  his-Majesty  hts'hurtiMe  suit;  re^ 
.minding  him  "^*  of -the  esteem  Ws  late  Majfissty^ 
held  him  in.*'  In  another  letter,  he  declare^** 
bis  reatliness  to  serve  the  Otfke  a5**  ah  benefit 
'  roan  and  a 'gentleman,"  reminding  the  Chan*  * 
cellorof  an  interview  with  the  Dtike,  to  whicb' 
he  bad  bfeen  privy,  w^ere  his  Grace  cdfftrad^ 
ed  friendship  for  him  t  ^^iall  former inhtakes^ 
laid  aeleep,  forgotten."    Yet,  **for'aUthis,^ 
heobserv<3S, ''  1  was  madeSheriff,  and  ag«i»' 
have  been  discharged  from  the  poor  pluce  of** 
the  Custos  Holulorum ;  this  is  the  reimrd'of" 
my  pahiful  and  loyal  servicfe-."     We^  araf^ 
ctHPfous  to  know  mor6  precisely  what  WeH^ 
worth  meant  by  ^^  aU  former  mishikeslaitf^ 
asleep."    Were  these  "  mistakes"  the  jeii«t" 
lotfsies  he  felt  towards  Bueking^am;  and  tbe^ 
votes nvhich-  he  had  given  in*  the  Commons^* 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  good  dealti^ 
pelitlcal  coquetry  in  the  patriottoindepeki*'' 
denoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Wtentvorth  ;  and,  as4l» 
is  said,  that  in  the  ac<krt'  nray  be*  disoemeiK 
the  mighty  ramificfttieBS  of  the  oak\  a^i*' 
licat  naturalist  might-  have  delected  in  th«F* 
country  baronet  the  rudiments  of  the  futars^ 
branches,  the  Lord  Pj^esivfenl  of  iheConneil- 
of  the  North,  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
renowned  Earl  of  Straffbrd'.    We  owe  to  Irff ► 
IJrodie  a  valuable  detection  in"  the  htstory.of 
Strafford ;  .the  fierce-patvioiie'speeehea  whtcii* 
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^ftmi  woribid  !•  Sir  TImndss 
WcBtirtrtk  w«re,  infact^^tiFsredliyaMr. 
Thonns  WeDNrcmtk,  tBembeor  te  Oxford, 
whoappeaiB  to  ftnwe  b«eii  hunted  eut  of  that 
city  by  tbe  infliieiioe  ixf  the  University, 
jganst  whom  he  had  raiedi  the  toirsBmeD. 
•ffae  deDdietioii  of  Sir  Tfaonas  WentiForlh  is 
Sit,)tfa6rel6v8,  so  ^riagas  ivhen  flie  vehe- 
juot  speeches  of  his  relative  were  ascribed 
tohin.  4ii&4»wn  ^leeches  in  the  House  wove 
unaUy  nedecale*  JUlhougfa  he  had  divided 
«idi  thoOppesiliDn members^he vaefaardjy 
•iM«flfaeift;  he  affeoCed  to  tieat  contenfkte- 
«aaly  Sir  ^ekta  Eliot,  lor  he  wmx\d  suiior  <» 
lival,  nor  could  he  find  any  difficulty  in  as- 
«goinf  .1B88MS  f ortfae  4iesertion  of  his  party. 
Wheosvar  higtMrand  new  intareirts  cress  the 
vievB  '•f  a  fKiili(ioia&,  the  faults  of  his  old 
Jneuds  lieoDuie  9fwrj  day  uiove  yiomiiieBt, 
mi  while  his  deHoacy  on  that  side  becomes 
aapeand  mere  fastidieuB,  it  is  remarkaUe 
^titg^Dws  less  and  less  nioe  on  the  side«f 
Mb  aew  friends.  Honours  and  power,  we 
iBByOoald  hand  theetameat  pridetn  Strafford, 
aad  thetttatfeary  of  a  Cont'cenld  dissolra^ven 
JheTQggadeBt  aari  the  ant  uaoourHy  nature 
iDlhB  ttttemey-Gemtal  Noy. 

This  Ibmobb  AtlonieyHGieneral  of  Ghndes 
the  VknL,  the  inveuter^of  Sfaip-nion^,  had 
dbtinguished  himself  among  the  zealous 
friends  of  crrH  freedom,  and  had  often 
wrestled  with  ithe  xojal  pcerogative.  An  un- 
wearying lawyer,  entrenched  among  statutes 
and  records,  ti  rey^er  in  pariiamentary 
loBs,  wliose  searching  curiosity  was  insati- 
alile,  and  <wh09e  subtile  distinctions  were  per- 
femaHy-aliering  the  case.  When  anagrams 
were  in  fashion  descriptive  of  the  persons, 
WilHmn  JTosrveriiled  his  own— 

iia  had  waardied  with  inoessamt  delight  iat 
yreeedents  fiivouring  the  liberty  of  the  suh- 
fBct;  but  in  this  ^isuit  it  seems  he  had  also 
hneted  out  pvecedenls  which  sorted  the  pre- 
rogative. These  dark  researches  among  our 
aaeieat  Teeocds  had  cast  a  ipeil  of  mystery 
over  fins 'Orade  «f  I.aw--i6o0d  or  EtH  hung 
m  \m  hpa — and  it  has  been  alleged  that  ii 
te  fndB  of  ins  veooffidite  eru<htion  wepe 
fvesadaHis  wanting,  Noy  would  value  him- 
Mtf  in  *^  naking  that  law  whidi  all  other 
«en  helkwod  not  to  be  so.'' 

SieaiBgiiKity  of  Iris  manners  had  attnet- 
^  as  nmeh  notice  as  his  enioenoe  at  the 
htt.   Nof  wwn  tough  humourist;  but  the 


'Mnnt  conical  tspirit  <which  vnfttted  him  1o 
Hatter  others  had,  it  eeems,  the  weakness  of 
listening  to  lattery ;  he,  who  disdained  to 
court,  had  not  the  greatness  of  mind  which 
disdains  to  be  'Courted.  The  Government 
patty  slotted  him  to  his  face,  and,  to  cijdie 
him  Ihe  more  seonpely,  praised  him  behind 
ins  back ;  the  bear  ticked  (he  honey  whidh 
he  found  trickling  from  TOCks.  **•  fie  was  4)0- 
witched  to  become  the  King's,"  cried  his 
old  associates-'*'  fie  arifered  himself  to  be 
made  the  King^  AttomeyTgeDeral,''t)bserveB 
Garendon. 

When  Ihe  King  sent  lor  Noy  to  confer  on 
him  ^office  of  his  llLtlomey''6eneral,  there 
were  "  many  merry  tales,**  says  a  contem- 
porary letter-writer.  Noy,  with  his  habitual 
churlishness,  returned  no  thanks  for  the 
profflnnd  honour,  hot  struck  his  bargain  with 
his  royal  client  Dedaring  that  he  was  now 
wefi-diented  when  he  should  be  his  Majesty's 
sworn  servant  in  that  place,  he  held  it  very 
unfitting  to  dishonnQr  his  najesty,  or  the 
place,  so  muoh  as  *te  be  called  for,  and  run 
from  baritobartDgainfees  from  other  clients, 
and  fhereifore  he  would  know  whnt  wages 
shoald  be  allowed^  When  a  messenger,  as 
was  usual,  was  ordered  to  attend  on  the  new 
Attoniey-^Genoral,  Noy  «oold  not  endure  the 
irusty  follower  at  his  heefe.  This  appearance 
of  serving  him  seemed  an  espionage ;  often 
angiiiy  scowiing  on  the  messenger,  Noy  at 
lei^^  nrdered  him  home,  *'  lest  the  peo* 
pie,"  'Cried  the  cynic,  •**  who  have  always 
seen  me  waft:  free  and  alone,  ^oold  fancy  me 
a  state- prisoner.** 

Noy,  the  most  profound  t)f  lawyers,  is  an 
instance  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  true 
wisdom,  ff  we  are  struck  by  the  comprefaen- 
Mn  ofhis  unfderstanding,  we  may  equally  he 
so  at  the  narrowness  of  his  views;  ready  at 
cases,  most  erudite  in  precedents,  and  skUfnl 
in  arguments  for  his  own  "side,  ho  would  ob* 
eerve  nothing  but  -law — and  passed  unob- 
served the  temper  of  the  times.  A  great 
lawyer  may  be  but  a  petty  statesman  and  a 
smaHer  patriot. 

Ney,  in  fact, 'sanctioned,  and  even  origi- 
naied,  (he  most  unpopular  m^sures,  devices 
contrived  to  cover  the  •odium  of  taxation. 
Frequent  prodama^ions  harassed  fhe  people 
by  new  aihitrary  regulations  on  trivial  and 
domestic  concerns ;  Noy  legalised  the  absurd 
soap-project,  and  contrived  the  odious  tax  of 
ship-money.  In  times  of  danger  from  an  in- 
vading enomy,  our  kings  had  required  ships 
to  he  fumisihed  hy  the  svverarl  ports ;  but 
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it  now  appeared  to  the  people  that  money 
was  to  be  levied  instead  of  ships,  and  inland 
men,  secure  in  their  counties,  were  to  fur- 
nish invisible  fleets,  which  only  passed 
through  the  Exchequer.  This  expedient  was 
considered  by  Noy  as  an  unfailing  source  of 
revenue,  and,  as  Clarendon  has  forcibly  de- 
scribed it,  as  ^*  a  spring  that  should  have  no 
l>ottofn,  and  for  an  everlasting  supply."  The 
late  advocate  for  guarding  the  properly  of  the 
subject  could  now  only  discover  whatever  re- 
ferred to  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  now  to  be  regulated 
by  two  paper  books,  or  slips  of  notes,  which 
the  great  lawyer  had  extracted  from  the 
dusty  parchments  of  the  Tower ;  and,  being 
a  humourist,  it  is  said,  they  were  deposited 
in  an  ample  pie-crust  which  his  mother  had 
sent  him  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The  Apostate 
of  Freedom,  in  the  violent  style  of  the  times, 
was  now  saluted  as  ^'  a  Papist  and  an 
Atheist;"  and,  in  the  witty  libels  of  that 
day,  on  his  death,  which  happened  within 
three  years  of  his  appointment  (for  he  lived 
not  to  witness  the  calamity  he  had  occa- 
sioned, nor  to  defend  his  favourite  project), 
papers  stuck  on  posts  announced  that  ^^  the 
Attorney-Generars  body  having  been  opened, 
there  was  found  in  his  head  a  bundle  of  pro- 
clamations ;  in  his  maw,  moth-eaten  re- 
cords; and,  in  his  belly,  a  barrel  of  soap." 

Noy  was  probably  himself  not  insensible  to 
that  fluctuation  of  the  moral  principle,  which 
too  often  occun'ed,  when  political  expedience 
was  strained  by  him  into  what  he  might  have 
deemed  political  justice ;  and  a  rule  of  govern- 
ment was  too  often  made  by  him  into  a  rule 
of  law.  With  at  least  the  honesty  of  a  lawyer, 
he  was  as  zealous  a  guardian  of  the  King's 
cause  as  he  had  ever  been  to  any  of  his 
former  clients.  When  he  knew  his  Sove- 
reign personally,  and  witnessed  the  royal 
distresses,  we  cannot  now  decide  in  what 
degree  his  place  might  have  warped  his  pa- 
triotism, or  his  patriotism  have  melted  into 
sympathy.  Fuller,  however,  has  recorded 
an  anecdote  of  this  Attorney-General,  which 
happened  in  his  presence,  and  which  indi- 
cates a  latent  feeling.  Noy  was  at  the  annual 
ceremony  of  weighing  the  Pix  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company;  a  solemn  custom  instituted 
for  trying  the  standard-weight  of  gold,  as  a 
check  on  the  master  of  the  mint.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Company  observed  that  the  scales 
were  so  perfectly  true,  that  they  would  turn 
with  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  ^'  I 
would  not  that  my  actions  should  be  weighed 


in  these  scales,"  exclaimed  the  tender-hearted 
cynic  with  his  blunt  honesty.  The  morose 
sagacity  of  this  legal  humourist  appeared  in 
his  curt  will,  which  he  left  in  Latin.  Having 
bequeathed  his  second  son  a  small  annual 
stipend,  and  a  sum  in  money  sufficient,  as 
he  said,  to  bring  him  up  in  his  father's  pro- 
fession, the  residue  of  his  great  wealth  was 
left  to  his  eldest  son — ''  to  waste,  for  nothing 
better  have  I  ever  hoped."  This  son  was  so 
rapidly  verifying  his  father's  prediction,  that 
he  is  called  in  a  contemporary  letter  ^^  the 
dissipanding  Noy;"  but  he  was  prevented 
completing  the  prophecy  by  falling  in  a  mad 
duel. 

Noy,  with  this  perfect  conviction  of  the 
fate  of  his  idle  accumulations  of  fortune, 
might  have  afforded  more  wisely  to  have  re- 
mained a  patriot.  But  Noy  was  only  a  lawyer, 
proud  of  his  legal  studies.  Equally  dexte- 
rous on  either  side,  it  was  not  the  cause  he 
advocated  which  he  cared  for,  but  the  au- 
thorities and  precedents,  the  Rolls  and  the 
Records,  which  maintained  it,  and  in  which 
he  gloried.  His  rough  humour  only  con- 
cealed the  strong  personal  vanity  of  the  man, 
and  when  the  subtile  courtiers  submitted  to 
cigole  the  pride  of  the  uncourtly  man,  could 
the  cynic  be  sensible  of  his  own  inferiority  ? 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Of  the  new  Minltters.— Laud. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
there  were  three  Ministers  who  seemed  to 
Charles  to  possess  the  rare  talent  of  govern- 
ment. In  their  individual  counsels  he  sought 
for  that  practical  wisdom  which,  under  his 
own  eye,  was  to  strengthen  his  feeble  and 
irregular  conduct.  To  Straflbrd  he  consigned 
the  difficult  government  of  Ireland ;  to  Laud 
the  administration  and  maintenance  of  the 
Church ;  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  the 
secret  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  turbulent 
countrymen,  it  is  remarkable  of  the  monarch 
and  his  three  Ministers,  that  they  all  perish- 
ed on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  choice  of  these  Ministers,  a  unity 
in  the  design  of  the  monarch  is  obvious.  His 
policy  was  to  reign  by  the  emulative  zeal  of 
men  elevated  into  power  only  secondary  to 
his  own,  and  who  had  each  a  distinct  object 
to  accomplish  in  their  scheme  of  government. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  were  not  ordinary  courtiers;  they 
were  both  earnest  and  laboriously  active. 
Laud  had  for  his  principle  conformity  to  the 
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^fesiastical  discipline;  Strafford,  an  undis- 
puted obedience  to  the  ciril  power.    Laud, 
Jo  prosecuting  *<  Schismatics,"  and  listening 
to  the  accommodators  of  Romanism  with  Pro- 
testantism, contemplated  establishing  unity 
by  uniformitjk     Strafford  seems   to    have 
flattered  himself  that   he  could  gradually 
hdng  Ireland  to  a  conformity  of  religion  with 
England ;  (1)  and  he  felt  the  consciousness  of 
genius  in  the  ability  of  his  own  administra- 
tion.   These  Ministers  of  Stale  attempted,  as 
other  statesmen  ha?e  done,  to  restrain  or 
abolish  a  rival  minority  in  the  State;  neither 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  same  spirit 
which  had  raised  up  the  Reformation,  so 
closely  connected  with  civil  freedom,  would 
act  against  those  who  ceased  to  be  reformers 
when  they  assumed  the  character  of  persecu- 
tors, making  the  separation  still  more  wide, 
md  driving  desperate  men  to  the  martyrdom 
of  infamous  punishments,  or  cruel  exiles.  But 
ve  must  not  so  hastily  condemn  Laud,  who 
was  not  a  genius  above  his  age,  since  the 
philosophical  Lord  Bacon  considered  that  uni- 
formity in  religion  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  though  we  may  smile  at  Laud's  attempt 
at  reconciling  the  two  great  churches,  yet  a 
man  of  far  more  elevated  genius,  the  illus- 
trious Grotius,  meditated  the  same  result, 
and  for  the  first  step  towards  reconciling  this 
ancient  family  quarrel,  zealously  laboured  to 
prore  that  the  Pope  was  not  the  Anti-Christ, 
at  which  Bishop  Hurd,  and  other  good  Protes- 
tants, express  their  astonishment,  and  per- 
sist in  so  expounding  the  Apocalypse. 

As  early  as  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, Leighton,  who  afterwards  so  severe- 
ly suffered,  indicated  the  purposes  of  the  two 
great  Ministers,  who,  studious  of  each  other, 
accorded  in  their  councils,  and  moved  toge- 
ther in  their  acts.    Of  these  Ministers,  the 


pended  on  the  characters  of  the  Ministers. 
The  system  itself  seemed  wise  and  laudable; 
but  whether  the  result  was  to  produce  that 
universal  conformity  which  will  always  be  the 
secret  desire  of  every  Statesman,  or  whether 
'*  this  sun  and  moon  in  their  dangerous  con- 
junction" were  to  cover  the  land  with  the 
darkness  of  despotic  power,  could  only  be 
read  in  the  Book  of  Fate.    On  one  side  the 
Star  Chamber,  ever  open  to  uphold  the  Royal 
prerogative,  was    invested   with  a  vigour 
beyond  the  laws;  on   the  other,  the  High 
Commission  Court,  to  quell  the  hydra  of 
schism,  with  a  power  beyond  human  nature. 
Awful  expedient  of  a  barbarous  government 
to  rule  a  barbarous    people;  but  Charles 
found  them,  he  did  not  raise  them.    We 
might  here  ask,  had  Charles  the  First,  when 
he  formed  this  design  of  strengthening  the 
Church  and  the   State,  decided  to  render 
himself  absolute  ?    Did  ho  consider  that  his 
prerogative  consisted  in  arbitrary  power  ?    If 
he  were  the  tyrant  he  is  artfully  represented 
to  have  been,  he  certainly  did.    He  himseff, 
however,  professed  to  govern  by  the  laws, 
and  consulted  their  oracles.    Unhappily  for 
this  Monarch,  he  reigned  at  a  period  when 
the  nicest  points  of  prerogative  and  privilege 
came  into  collision,  when  much  which  wag 
established  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and 
he  who  could  have  ruled  his  people  in  peace 
had  to  encounter  them  in  insurrection. 

Early  in  his  reign,  the  King  had  contem- 
plated on  the  elevation  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  National  Church.  The  hierarchy  was 
an  arm  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  curt 
axiom  of  his  father,  against  the  anti-prelatists, 
of  ^^  no  Bishop,  no  King!"  was  an  authority 
too  often  referred  to  by  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
in  the  last  pressure  of  argument.  So  early 
in  the  present  period  was  found  that  strict 


Puritan  Leighton  observed  that  *'  They  were    a  alliance  between  Church  and  State,"  which 


on  the  way  of  a  dangerous  conjunction ;  the 
ill  effects  these  three  kingdoms  had  felt,  like 
the  sun  and  the  moon  to  govern  day  and 
oigbt,  religion  and  state." 

This  then  was  to  be  "  the  new  councils,'' 
and  '^  the  intended  alteration  both  in  church 
and  state,'*  which  had  spread  an  alarm 
among  the  numerous  parties  which  were  now 
forming  against  the  government.    Much  de- 

(i)  The  passago  is  remarkable;  in  a  letter  of  Straf- 
ford to  the  King,  i.,  367,  he  calls  it  *'far  the  greatest 
teniee  that  can  be  done  unto  your  crown  on  this 
ude^to  make  us  an  happy  and  secure  people  with- 
in ourselves;"— but  there  was  some  mystery  in  the 
mode.  "Many  things  wiU  faU  conUnually  in  debate 
at  the  Board,  with  which  it  will  be  very  unfit  any  of 
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Hooker,  the  favourite  author  of  Charles,  had 
assumed  to  be  but  different  denominations  of 
the  same  society.  A  theory  which  Warbur- 
ton  denied  by  striking  out  one  of  those  para- 
doxes which  are  even  weaker  than  the  theory 
they  confute. 

Charles  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  one  day  he  suddenly  summoned  the 
Bishops,  and,  as  Laud  has  told  us,  chid  them 

the  contrary  religion  (the  Catholics)  be  acquainted/' 
Did  Straiford  foresee  invincible  diificulUes,  whUe 
he  boldly  attempted  to  face  them  ?  Catholic  eman- 
cipation has  been  our  sole  drastic  measure;  but  in 
Charles's  day  it  would  have  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  prescriber  rather  than  the  paUent. 
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lor  their  silence  in  the  cause  of  the  Chiirch, 
daring  the  silting  of  Parliament,  leaving  him 
nt  a  loss  to  know  what  would  be  useful  or  pre- 
judicial to  them.  Such  a  reprimand  was 
snfficient  to  excite  some  activity  even  among 
the  listless,  and  a  more  stirring  spirit  aooong 
Ihe  ambitieus. 

Churdimen  were  aow  appoinled  to  Lay- 
Aloes.  Laud  himself  sate  among  ihe  Gom- 
jnissionBrs  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  demise 
oftheljord  Treasurer  Weston,  the  Ead  of 
Potfland,  in  a  committee  of  Trade  and  Reye- 
me.  The  closet  studies  of  the  Bishx^p  were 
^-fitted  to  the  Customs ;  he  kepi  cauLiously 
and  pertinaciously  to  the  laws,  hut  there  are 
occasions  which  require  new  laws,  and  which 
render  the  old  ones  obsolete*  There  were 
merchants  on  one  side,  and  wharfingers  on 
file  other,  divided  by  opposite  interests ;  the 
only  satisfaction  Laud  appears  to  have  found 
•was  the  many  complaints  they  fiucoished  hiiu 
-with  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer  Weston, 
whom  he  disliked. 

At  length,  vrhen  it  hecanie  neceisary  to 
dispose  of  the  office  of  Lord  Hij^  Treasurer, 
to  which  the  highest  of  the  nobility  looked  as 
their  meed  of  honour  and  power,  and  hy 
which,  through  the  last  and  the  present 
xeign,  Ihey  had  usually  improved  their  own 
estates,  more  than  the  Royal  treasury,  all 
men  were  amazed  that  the  staff  was  consign- 
ed to  another  ehurchman,  Bishop  Juxon,  a 
private  chaplain  of  the  Ring,  and  a  name 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  public.  This  ar- 
rangement entered  into  the  system  of  Laud; 
it  was  a  splendid  evidence  oT  his  zeal  for  the 
Church,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  own  power. 
The  entry  in  his  diary  records  the  triumph. 
"William  Juxon  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  No 
dhurchman  had  it  since  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so 
that  the  Church  may  have  honour,  and  the 
King  and  the  State  service  and  contentment 
by  it.  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
up    themselves  under  God,  1  can   do  no 

more." 

In  all  this  the  integrity  of  Laud  need  not 
be  suspected,  for  Bishop  Juxon  justified  his 

(f )  It  U  amuflng  to  detect  party  writers  disioge- 
nooMly  eluding  wofj  point  which  tliey  conceive 
may  injure  their  purpose.  Dr.  Z. Grey,  in  his  notes 
oa  Neat,  probably  from  some  vulgar  prcJudU^e, 
thought  tliat  hunting  Yfta  do  favourable  ebaracterls- 
tlo  of  tte  Episcopal  ehaiaetcr ;  and,  liaving  to  refer 
to  Wliltelodkers  imparUal  statement  for  the  Risbop's 
excentiil  temper,  he  contrived  an  expedient^  thus 
quoting  the  words  of  Whllclocltc,  "Juxon  was  a 


jtAgnioe  hapea.  So  izreiVQadhable  ^ras  fhe 
life  i)(JttUNi«»  that  after  having  attended  om 
the  last  nuMuente  of  his  uiihap^  Sovereign, 
who  ihoD  flo  emptetieally  disAinguiidKd  him 
«5'^  the  boiMBtBiaa,"  he  ImA  mmolesled 
through  all  tlie  chan^oB  of  the  goveramenfs 
of  England.  When  the  Church  wae  oihi* 
shaped,  oae  Bishop  -was  left  whom  tiie  anii* 
pneialiftts  coald  not  bring  IfaemselveB  to  hale. 
JittOQ  had  hM  ihe  crosier  and  the  white 
£iall  with  the  saoie  eqium4mil7;  and  Che 
honoufs  which  he  had  never  Foughl  he  had 
yielded  op  viih  the  aame  content  of  tnind 
and  gentleaess  of  jsaanners  with  which  he 
had  worn  tken.  WhtteloclEe,  noticing  his 
fwaorite  recrealton,  tells  os  *-  hin  pack  of 
hoiMids  eooDeeded  afi  others  in  Engteod  for 
their  (»deriy  and  feasant  going  in  couples, 
by  his  own  skill  and  direction/'  and  charac^ 
Aerifies  the  Bishop's  temper  with  happy  plea- 
fiaatry,  for  hnring  ^'  as  nrach  convmand  <j( 
himseilas  of  his  hounds.''  (1) 

Btti  the  policy  of  promoting  Cbufchoien  to 
themeat  eamrant  plnoes  mf  pnbUc  tmst  and 
hanour  was  iataL    Were  we  to  become  ^*n 
Kingdofn  of  Priests?"    It  inflated  llie  torn- 
pornl  pride  of  Ihe  Prelaw,  arid  fad  their  gross^ 
er  appetite  <tf  political  amhUion.    An  iU- 
naiomd  rumoar  of  the  day    made  Wren, 
Blshoi^  of  Iforwidi^  a  Secretary  of  State,  an4 
Itaocrofi,  fiidio|)  of  Oxfiord,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.    £ven  ''  the  young  fry  of  thn 
GergyV'  the  fnirolons  and  the  mean,  grow 
haughty  to  tiieir  neighbours,  when  generally 
chosen  as  JusUces  of  the  Peace.  Bishop  Wren 
ODce  let  fall  an  unguarded  declaration,  which 
was  so  frequently  repeated,  that,  having  been 
mvticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  en- 
tered into  history.    This  ecclesias^ ''  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  a  clergyman  ^lould  be  as 
good  a  man  as  any  upstart  iack-gentlemaa 
in  the  kif^dom."    Bishop  Wren  liv^l  long 
enough  to  witness  ^^  the  upstart  Jacks,"  those 
oommoners  whose  wealth  had  spread  their 
influence,  and  wiiose    puritanic  principle^i 
were  opposed  to  episcopacy,  tread  down  thai 
hierarchy,  while  he  himself,  condemned  to  an 
imprisonment  ofeighteen  years  by  the  '*  Jack- 
gen  Uemeo,"  lived  long  enough  not  to  be 

person  of  great  parts  and  temper,  and  had  imieh 
command  of  himself,  etc. ''  This  etc.  includes  Ihe 
whole  p«icIl  of  hooiidfl!  Dr.  Grey  migbt  have  left 
to  MOie  PuritAfi  hia  fanaUcal  «ooeeU.  The  health- 
ftilex«rciM  which  the  Bishop  practised  Is  oneoT 
Uiose  iodilSerent  aeUooa  wfaleh  stasd  vBflonneeled 
with  iDonllty,  and  aisould  no  oMre  be  depreeated 
than  a  Wakop'a  maniBe  riOa. 
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humbled,  but  to  repeni  of  &  bastjand  undis- 
guisedexpfessioo. 

This  ajvaiiGeiiieat  o£  the  ecdesiasdcs  was 
never  ioEgivra  hj  Ihe  affrontstf  nobility,  nor 
ev8n  by  the  JealeuB  lawyofs;  the  lawyer 
Whilelocke  io  sore,  and  the  courtier  Claren- 
don marmurs.  The  PariiameDtarj  bistorisii 
has  preserved  tbo  pfeTaleat  Mtingm  the  re- 
port of  ifaal  day,  thai  it  was  ratended  ^  to  fix 
tbagreatesi  leiii|K>rai  frefernieiits  apon  others 
of  that  coat ;  kwoMwch  as  the  people  menily, 
when  they  saw  the  Treasurer  ifith  the  other 
Bishq>s  riding  to  Westminster,  called  it  the 
Chorch  triuni{»haBt.  Doctors  and  parsons  of 
parishes  were  made  everywhere  tetices  of 
PeRce."  May  candidly  observes,  thai  ^  the 
ArAhishopy  by  (he  same  mesas  which  he 
used  to  preserve  his  clergy  from  contempt, 
oposed  them  to  eovy,  and,  as  the  wisest 
OMld  thes  prophesy,  to  a  more  than  prebabi- 

litr  of  losing  aU/'(t) 
The  ieviathaaof  the  chmrch  was  to  be  Laud. 

LMd  bad  no  gifted  mind ;  his  capacity  was 

not  extensive,  bat  his  confiaed  intellect  was 

(prickened  by  subtilty,   and  restless  in  its 

iiritaUe  activity.    H  meqoal  to  take  far  and 

comprehensive  views,  bis  perception  of  the 

o^ts  near  to  hiaa  had  a  vividness  which 

Med  like  genus ;  but  in  tm^,  he  only  saw 

<Moctly  by  parts.    This  tunilty,  however, 

eMbied  him  to  rebut  the  minule  and  harass- 

iog  charges  brought  agaiosl  him,  on  that  day 

vhieh  may  emfriiaticatty  bo  caUed  his  trial. 

ThaMveialioas  charges  Laud  generally  an- 

svered  wHh  aelOBisfakig  promptitude,  so  re- 

teiivewashia  awmory  of  discure  transao- 

teand  petty  personalities,  yews  after  they 

bd  occoned.    k  toflier  geuios,  embracing 

ntn  enlaced  designs,  coold  hardly  have 

tnnored  up  such  incidents,  or  remembered 

^  persons ;  but  to  Laud  the  minute  seem- 

t^gieat.    An  uiscore  persoo  who  had  oon- 

,  parted  a  point  of  Cfcurch  discipline— a  Sec* 

*tRtti  ounister  who  had  been  suspended— or 

^  oocasioD  of  a  person's  dishke  of  him, 

^^  was  often  shown  by  their  ill-uatared 

*i^nce,  weie  sever  forgotten.    Even  the 

^toesof  some  couutiy  residents  were  recoV- 

^teied  who  had  been  censured  ibr  quarrels 

^  churchwardens,  or  for  contemptuous 

^uge,  as  when  a  Puritan  had  said  that 

''the rails,"  which  were  ordered  to  inclose 

^communion-table,  "  were  filter  to  be  set 

op  in  his  garden."    When  very  obscure  per- 

^^  vere  giving  evidence  concerning  certain 

0)  K&fimMory  af  the  Partiaawat  af  BoHlaad, 

Ml. 
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houses  which  had  been  pulled  down  to  repair 
and  enlarge  St.  Paul's,  winch,  though  compen- 
sation was  allowed,  was  alleged  as  one  of  the 
grievances  of  his  administration,  who  couM 
have  imagined  that  the  Archbishop  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  their  domestic  history  T 
Of  these  complainants  Laud  showed  how  one 
was  sore  because  it  had  disturbed  his  brewery ; 
and  the  other,  because  he  rented  the  parson- 
age-house,  and  made  a  good  pennyworih  b^ 
letting  it  to  his  ondep-tenant.  *'*'  It  was,*  said 
Laud,  *'  the  going  down  of  that  bouse  whicll 
troubled  him,  and  not  the  church.*   Even 
notes  taken  ttom  an  inflammatory  sermoir 
were  all  remembered  by  him  in  the  seventy** 
second  year  iA  hb  age,  after  a  three  years** 
imprisonment,  as  the  business  of  yesterdaj. 
If  the  intellect  of  Laud  were  neither  expan- 
sive nor  elevated,  it  was  earnest,  ready^  and 
practical. 

A  mind  thus  deeply  busied  iu  the  minufier 
affairs  of  life  was  necessarily  subjected  to  itsi 
peculiar  infirmities.  Laud  was  petuhint,  pas- 
sionate, and  impatient  of  contradiction  on; 
whatever  thwarted  his  purposes;  as  restless 
to  establish  his  own  innovations  as  to  put 
down  those  of  others.  The  pditical  pre- 
science of  James  the  First  had  earty  dteco- 
vered  his  character,  and  what  he  said  of  Land, 
which  has  fwtunately  been  preserved  fbr  us^ 
is  only  one  of  the  many  splendid  instanoes  of 
the  sagacity  of  that  monarch,  whose  abili^ 
has  been  so  grossly  depreciated. 

Laud,  in  his  domesti'*.  manners,  had  the 
bluntness  and  hastiness  of  a  monastic  chft- 
racter.  Abrupt  in  his  reception  of  persons^ 
and  remarkably  sharp  in  hi$  tones,  he  was 
often  considered  to  speak  in  anger,  when  no- 
thing was  so  intended  ;  he  owned  thisoltea 
trouUed  him ;  it  was  the  imperfection  of  & 
thin  voice,  and  a  want  of  courtesy,  which  ha 
was  often  reminded  of  by  those  who  com- 
plained of  their  reception,  and  resented  iL 
The  austere  monastic  character  was  prevalent. 
He  was  one  who  had  Httle  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-men  when  he  quitted  his  cell,  and  al- 
though he  congratulated  himself,  in  the  sad 
years  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  that  he  had 
lived  a  life  ojf  celibacy,  and  left  neither  wife 
nor  child  to  inherit  his  griefs,  yet  wanting 
these,  or  their  substitute  in  some  ardent 
friendship,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections, 
with  Laud  all  personal  felicity  terminated  in 
barren  glory  and  abstract  feelings,  to  raise 
the  grandeur  of  the  hierarchy,  or  to  endow  s 
college ;  passions  which  may  gratify  the  iaut ; 
ginatioii  without  touching  tlM  heart. 
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Mr.  Hallam  has  severely  said  of  Laud,  that 
*^  he  could  not  have  heen  a  good  man  in  pri- 
vate life."  This  cannot  well  be  said  of  a  man 
whose  sole  passion  was  his  ambition,  and 
whose  personal  character  was  unstained  by 
any  vice.  To  be  an  amiable  man  was  denied 
him,  both  by  his  habits  and  his  constitutional 
temper ;  his  petulance  was  sure  to  offend,  and 
his  impatience  of  contradiction  unfitted  him 
either  for  the  council-table  or  the  chambers 
of  domestic  life.  It  is  evident,  even  by  the 
favourable  portrait  which  Clarendon  has 
drawn  of  the  Archbishop,  that  men  of  another 
cast  of  mind,  the  witty  and  politic,  such  as 
the  wily  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  cool  dissi- 
mulative  Cottington,  too  often  played  on  the 
simplicity  of  Laud.  His  gravity  could  endure 
no  persiflage.  Laud  cruelly  persecuted  Wil- 
liams for  a  contemptuous  jest,  and  turned 
out  Archy,  the  King's  fool,  for  a  pun.  Lord 
Cottington  delighted  to  prick  his  warm  tem- 
per into  ^^some  indecent  passion;"  when 
Laud,  equally  honest  and  weak,  would  apolo- 
gise with  an  afflicting  sincerity,  while  he  who 
had  so  artfully  offended  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 
Cottington,  we  are  told,  often  made  '^  an  un- 
kind use  "  of  these  occasions.  He  knew  how 
to  lead  Laud  into  some  blunder,  then  drive 
him  into  choler,and  then  slily  expose  the  art- 
less and  hasty  man—often  before  the  King  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  would  dine  with  Laud, 
whose  honest  simplicity  admired  the  friend- 
ship which  would  not  be  offended  by  some 
hasty  words.  Laud  appears  never  to  have 
detected  the  insidious  malice  which,  instead 
of  receiving  an  apology,  should  have  offered 

one.  (1) 

A  worldly  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  this  man  of  God,  more  than  ought  to  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul, 
where  piety  should  shine  as  the  Shechinah. 
The  passion  of  court  preferment  for  many 
years  had  haunted  his  very  dreams,  and  had 
plunged  him  into  all  its  mean  servilities ;  but 
the  pride  of  rank  was  attended  by  one  of  its 
peculiar  infirmities.  Laud  was  often  violently 
discomposed  at  being  reminded  of  his  ple^ 
beian  origin.  This  forcibly  indicates  his  con- 
tracted spirit.  The  Puritans,  with  whom  the 
humble  origin  of  the  Primate,  who  "  was  not 
bom  a  gentleman,"  should  have  been  no  ob- 
jection, would  sometimes  put  this  weakness 
to  the  torture,  more  sure  to  mortify  the  Pre- 

(I)  At  the  close  of  Lord  Clarendon's  first  book  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  malicious  persiflage^  or 
what  we  now  call  quizzing,  played  upon  Laud  by 
Cottington.    The  occasion  was  as  honourable  to 


late,  by  asserting  that  he  was  bom  e  fctee 
plebiiy  than  by  all  their  other  libels.    He 
seems  to  have  sought  to  throw  over  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  family  a  veil  of  tissue,  by  the 
state  and  distance  which  he  rigidly  kept  with 
all  persons.    When  Mr.  Hyde«  then  a  young 
man,  in  confidential  conversation,  touched  on 
this  delicate  point.  Laud  frankly  replied  that 
he  considered  this  reserve  and  dignity  suit- 
able to  the  place  and  degree  he  held  in  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Doubtless  it  was  some 
satisfaction  for  him  to  allege,  that  Abbot,  the 
puritanic  Archbishop,  was  not  better  bom 
than  himself ;  and  Abbot's  behaviour  to  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  kingdom  was  such  as 
to  border  on  insolence.  (2)    Laud  stood  the 
colossus  of  his  own  cast ;  and  the  Court  Di- 
vines, as  mundane  as  their  great  model,  de- 
ceived their  patron  by  the  usual  practice  of 
all  limited  circles,  communicating  what  was 
pleasant  to  learn,  and  suppressing  what  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable.    Such  a  per- 
sonage as  Laud  is  doomed  to  have  depen- 
dents, and  not  friends.    Mr.  Hyde  has  made 
a  remarkable  observation  on  the  Archbishop. 
'*  Persons  of  that  condition,  (he  alludes  to  the 
higher  order  of  the  clerical,)  how  worthy 
soever,  have  rarely   friendships  with  men 
above  their  own  condition.    They  receive, 
for  the  most  part,  their  information  from 
clergymen,  who  understand  the  least,  and 
take  the  worst  measure  of  human  affairs,  of 
all  mankind  that  can  write  and  read."  There 
is  a  severity  of  truth  in  this  reflection,  but  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastical  character. 
All  men  of  the  learned  professions,  who  live 
in  one  restricted  circle,  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  this  same  scanty  source  of  human  feel- 
ings and  human   knowledge.     Their  own 
views  and  their  own  habits  form  their  con- 
tracted horizon.    Had  Laud  been  a  great  Ser- 
geant, would    Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  have 
applied  the  same  reflection?    Pi-obably  not ; 
yet  there  are  few  great  lawyers  whose  minds 
are  not  wholly  warped  by  their  habits  of 
thinking,  and  who  do  not  judge  of  human 
nature  more  by  cases  and  precedents,  than 
by  any  intimate  conversancy  with  the  human 
heart  and  with  society  at  large.    And  thus 
it  is,  on  the  reverse  principle,  that   physi- 
cians have,  in  all  ages,  formed  the  most  en- 
lightened  class   in  society,   because   they 
mingle  with  their  fellow  men. 

Laud's  integrity  as  it  proved  unfavourable  to  hi) 
discernment. 
(2)  The  Life  of  Lord  Qarendon,  L,  If. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PrivateUre  of  Charles  the  Fint.^Lo?e  of  the  Arts. 

Thbeb  was  an  interval,  a  short  interval, 
between  the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment in  1628,  and  the  rising  troubles  in  Scot- 
land in  1638,  when  we  may  describe  the  King 
as  at  peace  with  himself,  as  no  longer  daily 
harassed  by  a  discontented  Parliament,  and  as 
yet  a  stranger  to  adversities  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  princes.  During  these  ten 
years  Charles  indulged  more  uninterruptedly 
a  passion  for  the  arts  of  imagination.  Pic- 
tores,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  and 
not  less  literature,  charmed  these  few  happier 
years.  Nor  were  these  tastes  a  late  acquire- 
ment  with  Charles  the  First ;  they  were  no 
feeble  pursuit,  taken  up  as  the  resource  of 
theidler;— no  cold  reflected  taste,  caught  up 
from  others.  They  were  the  virgin  fancies 
of  his  studious  days ;  and  when  banished 
from  them,  in  his  wanderings,  and  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  prison,  they  still  occupied  his 
musings. 

Many  evidences  of  such  recollections  still 
exist.  I  have  seen  a  written  order  by  Charles 
the  First,  when  in  confinement  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  addressed  to  the  learned  Patrick 
Foung,  his  librarian,  about  the  books  of  St. 
James's,  and  to  the  great  antiquary,  Sir  Sy- 
mondsD'Ewes,  the  keeper  of  his  medals,  con- 
cerning their  respective  objects;  so  intent 
was  his  elegant  mind  on  those  treasures  of 
literature  and  art,  of  which  being  deprived, 
be  accounted  these  deprivations  not  among 
the  least  of  the  many  he  then  endured.  Mr. 
Opcott  had  also  a  note  of  Charles  to  Secretary 
Nicholas,  at  the  time  the  King  was  with  the 
Scots,  in  which  he  orders  certain  volumes  to 
be  sent  to  him^  and  points  out  their  particular 
situation  in  one  of  his  apartments  at  White- 
haU. 

The  domestic  habits  of    this  Sovereign 
seem  ennobled  by  their  intellectual  refine- 
ment.   Ingenious  himself  in  all  the  arts  of 
ingenuity,  his  sensibility  to  art  was  that  of  an 
artist,  his  critical  discernment  that  of  the  con- 
iH)isseur.    With  some  monarchs,  pride  or 
pomp  have  shed  a  golden  patronage  over 
Art,  as  over  one  of  their  lesser  glories ;  with 
Charles  the  First,  the  passion  was  the  devo- 
tion of  a  votary,  loving  Art  only  for  itself. 
Though  avowedly  neither  a  painter  nor  a 
poet,  he  could  handle  the  pencil  and  compose 
&  verse.    He  suggested  subjects  to  the  two 
great  painters  of  his  age,  to  his  great  archi- 
^,  and  to  dramatic  poets,    Secret  history 


only  reveals  this  softening  feature  in' the 
grave  and  king-like  character  of  Charles  tho 
First.  A  prince  without  art  and  literature  is 
only  one  of  the  people  on  the  throne. 

Charles  the  First  unquestionably  was  the 
first  English  monarch  who  opened  galleries  of 
paintings  and  statues,  domiciliated  the  ge- 
nius of  Italian  architecture,  and  in  the  ar^ 
dour  of  his  capacious  designs  meditated,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  call  around  his  Throne — 
what  lay  scattered  in  Europe— a  world  of 
glory  as  yet  unconquered  by  his  people.  To 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the 
efforts  of  this  Prince  had  to  contend  with,  13 
not  less  admirable  than  the  grand  object 
which  he  did  realise,  and  the  still  grander 
ones  which  he  has  left  tu  our  imagination. 
Had  Whitehall  Palace  been  completed  as  it 
was  contemplated  by  Charles  the  First,  and 
conceived  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Escurial  would  have  found  in  our  calumniat- 
ed island,  among  *^the  clouds  of  the  North," 
a  more  magnificent  rival.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting-room,  at  Whitehall,  was  painted 
by  Rubens ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
Charles  that  Vandyke  should  have  covered 
the  walls  with  the  history  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  in  a  friendly  emulation  with  his 
master.  This  hall  of  audience  for  ambassa- 
dors is  stated  to  be  only  the  fifty-fifth  part  of 
this  gorgeous  palace.  But  the  paintings  of 
Vandyke  for  the  edifice  of  Inigo  Jones  exist 
only  in  a  sketch  in  chiaroscuro ;  by  the  civil 
wars  the  nation  lost  the  glory  of  the  paintings 
and  the  palace. 

The  first  collector  of  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts  in  our  country  was  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  memorable  marbles  perpe- 
tuate his  name.  Before  his  day  we  cannot 
discover  in  England  any  single  gallery  of 
pictures  and  statues,  nor  cabinets  of  medals 
and  engraved  gems.  A  collection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rarities  exhibited  the  lowest 
tastes  of  elaborate  toys  and  frivolous  curio- 
sities. This  travelled  Earl,  who  had  repeat- 
edly visited  the  Continent,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  land  of  his  admiration  and  his  love, 
Italy,  exhausted  his  wealth  and  his  magni- 
ficence in  the  prodigality  of  his  fine  tastes. 
Of  this  father  of  our  arts  Walpcle  tells,  that 
*^  He  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones;  and,  in  his  embassy  to 
Vienna,  he  found  Hollar  at  Prague"— and 
did  not  leave  him  there  I  To  this  Earl,  as 
Peacham  has  felicitously  expressed  it,  ^^  this 
angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of 

Grecian  and  Roman  statues  f  and  Lily  no- 
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ikes  tbat  ^'ihis  fiafl  broogfat  tlMsewimy 
4d  building  wfUh  htidk  kk  Um  city."  The 
wastes  of  die  noble  ooUeoior  were  oaughi  by 
the  aspiring  genias  of  Prince  Meniy,  wfae  left 
a  considerable  oellectioa  of  avedals.  Thus 
die  germs  of  a  €ulii?aied  taste  lor  the  aits 
were  first  scattered  in  the  gardens  and  the 
^lleries  of  J^ruadel-hoiise.  Charles  soc- 
<«eeded  to  bis  broUier  with  a  «ieve  decided 
jpsopemityi,  and  with  a  royal  dectsioo,  that  all 
the  arts  of  inYontion^  -or  o£  knaginatioa, 
<^ould  no  longer  be  loreigii  to  England. 

We  discover  Charles  when  Prince  of  Wales 
deeply  busied  with  the  arts ;  and  at  that  early 
period  be  designed  inciting  great  artists  to 
.England.    Offers  of  this   nature  he  never 
ceased  to  make  (o  those  great  foreigners, 
wrhose  immortal  names  still  attest  thai  there 
was  no  roedioocity  in  the  royal  taste.    The 
liisioiry  of  a  manufacture  of  fine  gold  and  sil- 
Ter  tapestry  shows  this  eariy  ardour.    This 
onanulacture,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
.Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  estaldished  at  Mort- 
lake,  in  Surrey,  the  young  Prince  not  only 
patronised,  but  conceived  theidi^a  of  improv- 
.ing  the  splendid  material  by  finer  designs. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  our  ambassador  at  Venice, 
by  order  of  the  Prince,  procured  Cleyne,  die 
jpainter,  to  reside  in  England,  for  (he  purpose 
of  inventing  the  designs.    Charles  built  a 
residence  lor  the  artist,  whose  sul^ects,  both 
in  history  and  grotesque,  were  a  great  im- 
l^ovement  on  the  rude  gothic  figures  which 
they  had  hitherto  worked  on.    Fine  and  rich 
tapestries  were  the  most  valued  of  domestic 
ornaments  and  to  raise  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion the  Mortlake  ts^estry  was  so  favourite  an 
ohject  with  the  yeung  Prince,  that  when  at 
\Hadnd^  amidst  love  and  revels  the  Mortlake 
tapestry  was  still  in  his  thoughts,  for  he  wrote 
to  his  council  to  pay  700/.  for  some  Italian 
drawings  for   ts^pesiry.     The  taste  of  the 
jottfhful  patron  was  risiog  faster  than  the 
.genius  of  Cleyne  could  advance;  for  Charles 
now  sought  iTor  subjects   which  were  of  a 
higher  charaoter  of  art  than  the  grotesque 
fancy  of  Cleyne  i  n vented .   Rubens  was  after- 
wards ei^ployed^  when  Charles  was  King,  in 
|kain ting  sketches  of  the  history  of  Achilles, 
to  be  copied  in  ts^pestry  at  Afortlake,  and 
Charles  purchased  the  seven  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
;phael  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  more  ele- 
vated subjects  for  this  .tapestry.    It  was  no 
lault-oT  Charles  the  First  that  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  Gobelins  of  Louis  XIV. 

01)  aiie fiing  WBfi  lAlwiiys  highly  (graHfledO^  Ihe 
^eantofa  painting  from  his  ambafiaadora. 


It  was  on  the  anceasicni  to  this  throne  that 
Charles  made  the  greatest  effort  for  the  ac- 
qmsition  of  pictures  and  statues.    The  sum 
may  seem  to  us  trivial  for  a  royal  pavohase, 
yet  it  was  an  e^ort  which  the  Ring  wM 
never  repeat.    Charles  pviohased  the  ea4iie 
calunet  of  ihe  Duke  of  Mantua  for  a  siun  sup- 
posed to  be  under  tweotjr  tbousaad  pooRdi ; 
which,   Mr.    DaUaway  observes,  the  Kiag 
found  no  very  -easy  business  to  pay.  It  shoaU, 
however,  be  observed,  that  such  nobleprod^ft- 
tions  of  art  had  not  then  reached  the  tai^ 
prices  which -afterwards  the  possessors— never 
the  artists,  obtained^  Jt  was  the  taste  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  splendour  ef  Piiilip  the 
Fourth  of   Spain  ^  which  first  raised  4heir 
value  in  the  estinxalton  of  Europe.    M  Ihe 
dispersion  of  the  coUectien  of  paintings  of 
Cbaries  the  Firsts  their  nmnber  ameuntod  to 
about  five  hundred  pictures,  besides  many 
which  had  been  embezzled.    When  we  consi- 
der the  straitened  means  of  the  KiAg,  and  the 
short  space  of  fifteen  years  in  which  that  col- 
lection had  been  formed,  we  have  evidence 
how  earnestly  it  occupied  the  royiil  aMention, 
and  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  his  ewn 
creation.    The  foundation  of  this  royal  ool- 
lection  of  pictures  was  a  few   Italian  asd 
Flemish  paintings,   which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  scattered  among 
our  palaces,  lying  unregarded  as  old  Ihtoe- 
ture,  and  which,  we  are  toid,  had  received 
soascely  a  sintgle  accession]  in  the  gucoaeding 
reigns.    At  all  times-Chacles  had  in  faismind 
his  collection,  and  calied  the  attention  of  his 
'iciends,  orhisagems,  to  iris-od.  (i)    Whan 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  acting  viider 
the  King  of  Sweden,  in  a  campaign  in  €ier- 
many,  the  King  adds  this  posiacript  to  Mie 
of  kiis  ieltois,  ^'  1  hope  Pertly  yon  ^wiM  be  in 
a  possibiUty  to  penf(»nn  your  pvontse  omi- 
cerning  pictures  and  statues  of  Mnndkao  ; 
thesefare  now  in  'earnest  do  «K»t  focget  it.*"  (2) 
Nor  w^as  Ihe  monarch  less  careiid  in  their 
preservation  ;   for  when  the  Queen's  gneat 
Masque,  was  to  due  perfosmed  at  WhiiefaaH, 
Charles  ordered  .a  teinporary  building  to  he 
erectod  for  this  i^ectaole  at  a  considowahie 
charge,  ieet  his  pictures  m  the  Baaquetiag- 
house  shouldhe  danuged by  the  lights.  (^ 

Charles  the  Fiost  Acknowiadgad  that  he 
had  learned  much  by  conversation.  It  is 
certain  that  he  eoeouraged  a. familiar  inter- 
course  with  tcavellers,  .antisis,  jnechaiuGS, 
vand  men, of  science.    With^uch  persons  he 

(9>  fivmefblleaioirB  ofittie  Dokwaf  BamilUm/aa. 
.(a)  Sivattu^i  Letton,  ii.,>44a. 
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timHTofftbahalMlWil  merrar  off  Iris  elmnM^ 
ler.  The  good  sens*  of  bi9iiMpneie9iifsfi««d 
lie  confideoco  <ji  comtPtwwtntioiif  arA  lUis 
mo  arch  varel^  left  logeBioav  mor»t  willioot 
hiMself  CDntriboluif  90iii»  Momttioii  •■ 
ibe  obj(MBl»  ei  Iheir  o\vir  f«v9Mfs«    Clmles 
GDttId  suggest  a  toneb^  even  »  krint,  to"  tils 
uaftmslwd  mwtm  of  IMfMis  and  VcrodylMv* 
The  Kiag  Unaelf  pursued  with  doKgifi  tlw 
arts  of  ckesigiiy  and  it  has  bieoit  i^cnrded  that 
Rttbens  correcteii  seme  of  bris-dnmngft,  and 
thai  the  Ring  kandled,  not  without  skill,  th« 
pencii  of  that  great  nMst^r.    The  BbeMons 
astliof  ol  ^'  the  None^'Mch  ehArle»'^  notices 
his  geBeral  inoliiMtMMs  to  aiti  arts  and  set-* 
ences;  *"*  bi»  eioalHng  so  far  in  them  as 
tbatho  might  hSfiFe  got » liyMihood  by  fhem.**' 
Lilf  oonlenls  hinKOlf  with  telhng  as  that 
Charies  the  Fivst  was  boI  nnskiilUl  m  nrosie 
—the  troth  is,  thol  hi»  ear  and  his  hand 
veie  musical.    The  King  bed  been  taught 
the  Viol  di  GMObe,  and  was  sr  pupil  of  €o- 
yerario,  or  John  Goeper,  a  edriMniled  Eng- 
lish nuiAiciaii,  who,  en  his  retnm  from  Italy, 
aMoraed  this  IsD'astie  appelatvre.   Playford, 
«ho  ho«l  Ireqiaoni  opportnnities  to  obserrer 
the  deiighi  of  Charles  Ihw  First  i»  musiCr  tells 
utvthai  the  KiAg*  wonld  ofte*  aippoifft  the 
seiriee  and  anthem*  himself,  andaoconifmty 
them,  ^  espotMy  tboor  ineomparable  fan-- 
cias  of  Mr.  £oper«riov  to  the  orgaor." 

Chailen  eouid  plan  a  palao»  with  fingw 
Jmes^and  decide  on  the  ageof  a  nra^l  with 
Selden.  Suda,  indeed,  had  been  bis  early 
studies,  that  a  learned  maar  has  described 
hha  «<  as  that  great  antiqaory  Chartes  the 
iirsk;'  The  illastnene  Harvey,  in  one  ol  his' 
mitingft,  reeoiintSTfithsingolargratilleatio» 
tha  delight  Charles  received  fconn  observe^ 
made  by  thai  greal  aaaiemiat  while 
ing  before  the  King  the  deer  in  Hamp^ 
tM-cetir4*  (1->  The  nmneraes  works  whieh 
the  King  ssggasled  ter  authors,  and  the  cri- 
timl  jadgnaent  with  which  he  deeided  onr 
narks  of  Uisniturer  ptoee  Charles  the' First 
among  the  most  literary  monarcbs.    His  cri- 

nvaer  ()iich  vfiWhewSir 

Walherwns  reading"  his  nmraseripf 

Ibmoirs:  Ckr  the  Riirrg^in  recordTitgan  inci- 


reaiief,  obserring,  *^  Pie  I  that  Is  ilT  saidV. 
and  it was'worse  donerf^   We  know  that  the 
Khig  Ktd  (he  mamuscripc  plays,  and  once 
corrected'  a  rxrtt  which  Iffassinger  had  put  in 
the  month  of  a  tyrsiTrt  against  the  freedom  ol 
his  sabjects.  (2)   The   fofio  Shakspeare  o£ 
Charles,  with  the  motto  he  freqaently  wroi»» 
in  his  books,  has  at  length  become  the  pos- 
session of  his  present  Bfajesty  [WilTiam  IV-I;. 
the  King  alleretf  some  of  the  Cilles  of  thai 
pftirys ;  amf  the  motto,  Pum  spiro  spero^ 
was  piDmpied  at  moments,  perhaps,  wheib 
the  monarch,  In  troobTe,  or  in  prison,  inr*^ 
dulgcxf  some  bright  raion.  (3}    He  was  fond 
ofTeaving  these  testimonies  of  his  elevated 
feehngs  among  bis  books,  for  another  hafr 
been  noficeif— 

*'MHiflhia#r0ni»ni«tleflit  confMMWre  Tftattr 
FertiUr  Ule  facU  <pii  ariier  eoBt  peleat.'^ 


"inaeieiiiWy  iliaeaiy  tadaaj^teeHfe-y  ftnagcoaraga 
can  lalfer  anhavr." 

Charfes  snggested  (o  the  poet  Shirley  the  pfoti 
of  "  The  Gamesters.**  May's  veisioo  oC 
Lucan  was  received  with  all  the  favour  ol 
royalty,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Bent 
Jonson,  by  comparing  the  fate  of  the  English, 
bard  with  Lucan's — 

''Thy  ftaae  iaaqutf,.liapM«r  is  thy  file. 
Thou  baitgot  Charlea'a  love,  he,  Nan/vhal»/» 

Thenr  are  sonwc  defightfhl  Htffrary  anec- 
dotes of  Charles'.  The  King  had  been  her- 
rassed  by  the  zealot  Obadfiah  Sedgwick  re- 
peatedly pressing  him  for  his  opinion  on  his^ 
fanatical  •♦  Leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;''  a 
mystical  explanatio*  of  the  seconrf  verse  of 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Reveltf- 
tione^  The  Khfg,  having  read  pari  of  the 
mawoserSpt,  iredumed  it,  with  his  opinionr, 
that,  '♦  After  swch  a  work,  he  be!ieverf  th» 
composer  stood  in  need  of  some  sleep.'*  TBw 
hifpp>'  ambigttify  of  (his  playful  crillcistif^ 
aetepted  iw  the  better  sense,  gratified  tlii» 
:  Parliawientary  preacher.  There  was  somd- 
Cervanlic  humour  in  Charles's  gravity. 
When  pressed  by  ar  Parliamentary  Cemmis- 
sfoner  to  conclude  the  treaty,  the  K-iog  in- 
gemotftlf  repliod,r  •*  Blfr.  Buckley,  if  yoweall 


ikit  eT  the  seUiaas-  atrlpfin^  »m»  of^  tto  I  dvis  a-  tlr^a^,  eonsidter  if  it  be*  not  lilto  tito* 


HrhuHientary  taaeterr  of  tlhe^  dibrtves<  he 
int  expressed*  hioiBelf  wfth  Ihvitf— '«*  Ohr 
saUieK  freed  them,  of  the  bui}the»  of  theio 
datheaT— th»  Iftngt  iaiiaBHy  inHeaiay  s*  the 

(l>  Geo..  Aniflftu  axaae.  64,  pvM9» 

fljiMaioni.  IK<r'3a9« 

(})  See  Hndley's  Catalogue,  part  9  (1431).   Sir 


fray  in  the  comedy,  where  the  man  coniles^ 
out^and  saysv  '  Thei^  btt»  been  a  frayy  audi 
nefaay ;'  and,,  being:  asked*  how  thaf  couM 
be,  ••  Why,''  says  he,  **  there  h«t»  beew  tllrett 

IMlwdf  ^aeMiMT  ga^  a  eoii^  of  itir  <lreverhiM( 
tneflitfflf  as  ia<^  aa*  M  mt  then,  ittpMMMMH  in 
I  waonain  »**MaMN|NMN|a(m-e.  tf.*^ 
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blows  given,  and  I  had  them  all  V     Look, 
therefore,  if  this  be  not  a  parallel  case."  The 
conversation  of  Charles,  on  many  occasions, 
shows  that  he  possessed  intellectual  powers 
to  which  his  historians  have  rarely  alluded. 
The  famous  Oceana  Harrington,  when  com- 
missioned by  Parliament  to  attend  on  the 
King,  attracted  the  monarch's  notice  by  his 
ingenuousness  and  his  literature.    Harring- 
ton was  a  republican  in  principle,  and  the 
King  and  he  often  warmly  disputed  on  the 
principles  of  a  good  government.    One  day 
Charles   recited  to  him  some  well-known 
lines  of  Claudian,  descriptive  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  under  a  just  king.    Har- 
rington was  struck  by  the  King's  abilities, 
and  from  that  moment  never  ceased  to  ad- 
mire the  man.    Charles  displayed  the  same 
ability  at  the  Treaty  of  the  Tsle  of  Wight,  where 
he  conducted  the  negotiation  alone,  his  lords 
and  gentlemen  standing  behind  his  chair  in 
»lence.    That  occasion  chilled  forth  all  his 
capacity ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Parliament's  side,4)bserved, 
that "  The  King  was  wonderfully  improved ;" 
to  which  Sir  Philip  Warwick  replied,  "  No, 
my  Lord  I  the  King  was  always  the  same,  but 
your  Lordship  has  too  late  discovered  it." 

In  a  conversation  on  writing  plays  in 
rhyme,  one  party  affirming  that  the  bond- 
age of  rhyme  would  confine  the  fancy,  and 
Lord  Orrery  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as 
arbiter,  Charles  commanded  his  Lordship  to 
employ  some  of  his  leisure  in  a  dramatic 
composition,  in  rhyme,  which  produced 
"  The  Black  Prince."  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  lighter  graces  of  poesy  that  the  fine  taste 
o^Charles  delighted  ;  more  serious  and  ele- 
vated objects  equally  engaged  his  attention. 
Charles  was  desirous  that  the  national  history 
should  be  composed  by  a  man  of  genius.  He 
had  been  pleased  with  the  historical  Essay 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  the  Seventh.  With 
great  judgment  he  fixed  on  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  for  a  complete  history ;  and,  to  stimu- 


late that  very  elegant  writer,  granted  him  a 
munificent  pension  of  fl?e  hundred  pounds. 
Charles  unquestionably  was  himself  a  writer 
of  the  history  of  his  own  times ;  and,  how- 
ever we  may  determine  on  the  authenticity 
of  the   much-disputed  Icon  Basiiike,  there 
will  be  found  some  portions,  and  some  pecu- 
liar expressions,  which  it  is  not  probable, 
perhaps  possible,  that  any  one  could  have 
written  but  himself.  (1)    Certain  it  is,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  the  King  were  numerous. 
No  monarch  has  had  his  pen  so  constantly  in 
his  hand.    During  his  long  confinement  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  his  life  offers  a  beautiful 
picture  of  the  imprisonment  of  a  literary 
character.  The  King  had  his  constant  hours 
for  writing,  and  he  read  much.  We  have  an 
interesting  catalogue  of  the  books  he  called 
for  during  this  period.    Yet  there  exist  no 
autographs  of  Charles,  except  some  letters. 
This  seems  to  indicate  some  purposed  de- 
struction.   We  know  that  the  King  revised 
the  folio  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  and 
that  he  supplied  Clarendon,  from  his  own 
memorials  and  journals,  with    two  manu- 
scripts, fairly  written,  on  the  transactions  of 
the  years  1645  and  1646.  (2)    What  became 
of  these  originals,  with  others,  which  were 
seized  in  the  royal  cabinet  taken  at  Naseby  t 
If  it  be  true,  as  it  appears,  that  Charles  in- 
stigated Clarendon  to  compose  his  history, 
posterity  may  admire  the  King's  exquisite 
discernment.  There  was  not  another  man  of 
genius  in  the  royal  circle  who  could  have 
been  more  happily  selected. 

Charles  appears  to  have  designed  that  hi* 
Court  should  resemble  the  literary  Court  of 
the  Medici.  He  assembled  about  him  the 
great  masters  of  their  various  arts;  and, 
while  they  acquired  the  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  patronage,  and  were  dignified  by  his 
honours,  they  more  largely  participated  in 
that  sort  of  affection  which  the  real  lovers  of 
art  experience  for  the  persons  of  great  artists. 
We  may  rate  Charles's  taste  at  the  supreme 


0)  Mr.  Brodie,  who  studies  at  every  point  to  de- 
preciate the  better  qualities  of  Charles  the  First,  has 
been  parUcolarly  anxious  to  assert  the  spuriousness 
of  some  writings  assigned  to  the  King.  Of  the  con- 
troversy between  Charles  the  First  and  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  head  of  the  Presbyters,  respecUng 
Church  Government,  Mr.  Brodie,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  this  *'so  faMamed  production  is 
never  read,"  (for  certainly  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,)  yet,  grudging  even  the  slender  merit  of  Charles, 
for  ha\Ing  produced  "a  far-famed  work  never 
lead,"  he  winds  up  with  an  insinuation,  "whether 
Charles  was  really  the  author  of  the  controversial 
writings  that  pwe  und^r  hi»  name,  may  well  be 


questioned,"  Iv.  66.  That  this  may  never  hereafter 
be  questioned,  1  refer  Mr.  Brodie  to  the  Lambeth 
Library,  679,  where  he  will  find  the  MSS.,  and  the 
first  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  King. 
Charles  was  early  exercised  in  these  studies.  We 
learn  from  one  of  his  biographers,  that  *'  there  was 
extant,  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  person,  his  extracts, 
written  with  his  own  hand,"  of  arguments  from 
Laud's  book  against  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  epitomise  Hooker,  andothers,  on 
the  present  subject. 

(9)  Clarendon's  Life,  1.,  lOS,  folio.    See  also  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  book  of  Clarendon's  History » 
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degree,  by  observing,  ibat  ibis  monarcb 
never  patronised  mediocrity  ;  the  artist  who 
was  honoured  by  his  regard  was  ever  a  mas- 
tor-spirit.  Father  of  art  in  our  country, 
Charles  seemed  ambitious  of  making  English 
denizens  of  every  man  of  genius  in  Europe ; 
and  of  no  monarch  have  been  recorded  such 
frequent  instances  of  the  deep  personal  in- 
terest entertained  for  individuals.  Charles, 
with  his  own  hand,  wrote  to  Albano,  to  in- 
vile  that  joyous  painter  of  childhood  to  reside 
at  the  Court  of  England.  (1)  When  another 
artist,  Torrentius,  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  Charles,  in  the  excess  of 
his  admiration  for  his  works,  interceded  for 
the  wretched  man ;  pleading  only  for  the 
artist,  the  rarity  and  excellence  of  his  works 
were  alone  dwelt  on  by  the  King.  Rubens  and 
Vandyke,  with  other  illustrious  names, 
Charles  had  made  his  own  ;  and  we  cannot 
read  a  history  of  foreign  art  without  meeting 
with  tho  name  of  Charles  the  First— so  close- 
ly had  his  patronage  or  his  kindness  connect- 
ed this  monarch  with  his  contemporary  artists 
in  every  country. 

No  royal  history  opens  domestic  scenes  of 
equal  fascination  with  those  which  occurred 
in  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  gcave  and 
stately  Charles  with  his  favourite  companions, 
the  artists  themselves.  His  conversations 
with  them  were  familiar  and  unreserved.  In 
the  breakfast-room  of  Charles  the  First  were 
buug,  by  his  special  order,  the  portraits  of 
bis  three  favourites,  Rubens,  Mytens,  and 
Vandyke.  Vandyke,  by  the  desire  of  Charles, 
married  an  English  lady,  and  resided  in  Eng- 
land. The  King  would  frequently  go  by  water 
to  the  painter's  house  in  Blackfriars  to  his 
stodio,  and,  often  sitting  to  Vandyke  him- 
self, would  commission  the  Queen,  his  fa- 
mily, and  hLs  courtiers,  to  allow  no  rest  to 
his  facile  and  unwearied  pencil;  they  de- 
lighted to  view  themselves  in  the  unshadowy 
splendour  of  his  portraits.  A  traditional  story 
was  floating  in  the  last  century,  the  proba- 
bility of  which  seems  to  authenticate  the 
i^ct.  Vandyke  was  painting  the  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First,  while  the  monarch  was 
complaining  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  of  the  state  of  his  finances.  The 
King,  perceiving  that  Vandyke  was  listening, 
said  to  him  laughingly,  ^'  And  you,  Sir,  do 
yoa  know  what  it  is  to  want  five  or  six  thou- 
and  pounds  ?"  **  Yes,  Sir,"  Vandyke  re- 
plied ;  *<  an  artist  who  keeps  open  house  for 

(!)  Academica  Picture,  p.  ass. 


his  friends,  and  whose  purse  is  always  at  the 
command  of  his  mistresses,  feels  too  often 
the  emptiness  of  his  strong-box."  In  this 
unreserved  manner  Charles  indulged  him- 
self with  the  artists.  Beck,  whose  facility  in 
composition  was  extraordinary,  was  aptly 
complimented  by  Charles  familiarly  observ- 
ing to  him,  '<  Faith,  Beck!  I  believe  that 
you  could  paint  riding  post  1"  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  a  monarch,  who  so  well  knew 
how  to  maintain  his  personal  dignity,  and 
was  even  coldly  formal  in  the  court  circle, 
should  have  been  tenderly  remembered  by 
every  man  of  genius,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
flattering  equality  of  this  language  of  the 
heart,  and  this  sympathy  of  companionship. 
A  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  who 
afterwards  became  so  eminent  during  the 
Protectorate,  as  to  be  appointed  music  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oxford ,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  with  equal  pride  and  affection,  re- 
membered, that  he  was  often  in  attendance 
on  Charles,  who,  in  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
light, used  to  lean  over  his  shoulder  while  he 
played.  Old  Nicholas  Laniere,  who  sub- 
scribed one  of  his  plates  as  being  '''done  in 
my  youthful  age  of  74,"  was  one  of  those 
artists,  as  Lord  Orford  designates  them, 
''  whose  various  talents  were  so  happy  as  to 
suit  the  taste  of  Charles  the  First,  musician, 
painter,  and  engraver  I"  Laniere  was  one  of 
the  King's  active  agents  for  the  selection  of 
works  of  art,  while  he  himself  could  add  to 
them.  He  outlived  the  persecution  of  that 
political  period,  and  shed  tears  many  years 
after  in  the  funereal  hymn  on  his  royal  mas- 
ter, set  by  himself. 

But  if  it  be  delightful  to  view  Charles  the 
First  indulging  the  most  kindly  feelings  to 
artists,  it  is  more  so  to  find  that  he  knew 
and  entered  into  their  wounded  feelings,  and 
could  even  forgive  their  caprices.  The  King's 
earliest  '♦  Picturer,"  as  he  is  styled  in  the 
royal  warrant,  was  Daniel  Mytens,  a  Flemish 
artist,  who  has  left  us  one  of  the  finest  heads 
of  Charles  the  First  in  his  happier  days,  ere 
care  and  thought  had  stamped  their  traces 
on  his  majestic  countenance.  On  the  arrival 
of  Vandyke,  great  as  was  Mytens' reputation 
and  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  the  artist  fancied 
that  his  sun  had  set— his  *'  occupation  had 
gonel"  In  a  sullen  humour,  Mytens  request- 
ed his  Majesty's  permission  to  retire  to  his 
native  home.  Charles,  having  learned  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of  spleen,  used 
the  wayward  genius  with  all  a  brother's  ten- 
derness.   The  King  healed  the  infirmity  of 
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caaUd  fkid  sufficiei^  eiBptojannt  botk  ht 
hm  and  Vand^te^"  U  imb  ao  dook*  after 
thiSy  that  Chadea  huiig  the  portrait  of  lui* 
oki  arl»t  between  tbe  tiro  gnBlesI  maateis  oC 
apt ;  and  Ur  iS)  ptoBswg  to  rasord  that  the 
biotheF»  ini  art,  with  the*  neoacafa  as*  Uieic 
common  fraead,  became  brothers  in  theia  af- 
fections; for  Yamlyke-painted  the  portrait  of 
Mytene.  The  Kiag.'s  coii&tant  attendancaa  on 
Roben»  when  that  gneat  painter  wae  in  Eng^ 
landf  the  honeuvs  her  bestowed  en  him,  and 
thfr  noble  oflbrs-  he  made  him,  are  not  soifi- 
ciently  known..  Thie-  great  painter  found, 
ami  felt  in  Charles  the  Flest,  a  congenial  ^- 
rik  Having  paiated  the  history  of  St.  George, 
representing  Charles,  '^  whesein,  if  it  bet 
poasible,.  he  hath  racoeded  bioself,"  aS"  a 
contemporary  nrritas,  Rubens  would  not  part 
Mfith  the  originai  till  he  had  finished  a  copy 
forhimadf,  that,  aehesaidi,. the  picture  nri^t 
reaatn  in  his  hanaeali  Antwerp,  ^'  as  a  per- 
petual monuineni  of  Kis^  affeietion:  for  the^^ 
Enf^iah  King."  This  inlerestiiig  anecdote 
seems  anlhenUcated  by  thor  circamstanee 
that  such  a  picttacB  afipears  in<  the  mortuarf 
caitatogue  oL  the  oQUeetion.of  Rubcoe. 

This  deep:  sympatii^r  for  art  and  artists 
flawed  fromr  th»  truest  90«rce,.thai  of  con- 
somoiate:  knowledge..  Charies  the  First  pos- 
sewed  that  refined  disceminent  whidi  is  the 
faculty  of  '*  the  Few"  in*  deteeting  the  man- 
ner and  the  habkual  work  of  any  individual 
maator;  PainteiBf  calL  this  ^^  a  knowledge  of 
handa."  Lord  Orfovd  gives  a  lemarfcable 
story  of  Charles  the  Pirstinspeoiing  a.ooUe&- 
tion  of  portraits  at  which  werepresent  sare^ 
raL ^*'  pietuneidabwers.'"  Ihe  King  inquired 
bf  whose  hand  was  ar  particular  picture  T 
Seme  attempted  to  gness^  none  were  pea- 
tireu  The  King  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of 
such  a  man's  handM  *^  I  know  it,"  said. 
Charles^  ^^  as  welik  aaiif  i  had  seen  him  draw 
it  ;:lMi  is  there  but  one- man's- hand  ia  thie. 
pieiure?"  They  did  not  discorer  this,,  while, 
the  King  persisted  in  asserting-  that*^  these 
wmae  two  handfr  in  it ;  fi(ur  It  knew  the  hand 
which' drew  the  headsv  bni  the  hand  which 
drew  the  vest  I  nef  er-  saw  before."  It  ap- 
pears afterwaids  that  a  gsntlemany  who  had 
besnatRome,  mentioned' that  he  had  seen 
thiff  very  picture  with  the  heod^,  but  the  rest 
uBfinished,  for  the  paintet  dying,  the  widow 
pmured  another  to  complete  the  work  for 
sale,  the  besi  way^  he  could.  This  is  baA 
a  Mhid  story^,  and  the  gentleman  was,  no 
deubl,  a.geod  cowtieiv  oftsevm  eai  poUabRt: 


cynic,  tfaeugiB  nel  nnwilifi^p  fta  allow  Hmt 
Charies,  al  laast,  was  an  excdient  jodge-ei 
the  style  of  the  great  masteis.  teeter  im^ 
dent  wiH  eonfirm  the  pnababSlity  o£  this^ 
story.  In  one  of  his  UBhappy  flights,,  when: 
passing  a  night  at  the  singular  meoaBtiain-' 
stitution  of  the  family  of  theFensrs^at  Gid*' 
ding,  an  ittnstrated  Bhle,  eofftanring  a  rmC 
collection  of  prints,  (1}  was  placed  before  the 
King  and  ib»  Falsgrave.  The  latter  hatf 
more  curiosity  than  knowledge.  Bvw  at  a 
moment  when  the  mind  of  Charles  oeiiid  havw 
little  ease,  and  when  the  business  of  the  early 
morning  was  an  early  flight,  Charles  lavgrijr 
descanted  on  the  invention  of  the  masters^ 
and  the  characters,  ol  the  eqgraarers.  Their 
w^oricB  had  long  been  lost  to:  hiin  ;  hoe  tbesv- 
departed  ei^oyments  of  hi»cniiiTated*laste9 
lingered  in  his  fond  reoolleetions,  and  couhir 
steal  an  hour  from  five  vears  of  soriawsb 

This  fervid  devotion  to  art  in  Charles  tfa» 
First  was  acknowledged  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home*  Cantinal  Barberini,  in  his  chacacier  of' 
the  protector  ol  the  English  at  B!ome^  conoeii^ 
ed  a  project  of  obtaining,  by  the'  novel  and. 
silent  bribery  of  wonksof  art,  thosecooeeasions 
in  favonrof  the  En^e^ishCatfaoUcsfoomChaffiflr 
the:  First,  which  the  King*  in  his  politieai 
capacity  had  denied.  It  was  on  this  occasum 
thatPanrani,  the  secret  agent  of  thffConrt  ef* 
Rome,  was  introdueed  to  the  King,  as  an 
agent  for  procuring  him  pietares,.  statues, 
and  Guriosaties;  and  the  earnest  inf uiriesi 
and  orders  given  by  Charles  the  First  evince 
his  perfect  kmywledge  of  themosT  beaulifttk 
existing  remains  of.  aacient  asts..  Oatm 
Charles  expressed  a  wish  te  purchase  a  par- 
ticularstatue  of  Jbdomsinthe  villa  Ludovisiab 
As^hastaiue  could  not  be  obtainedfornumey^ 
every  exartion.  ^«a»  made  to  procure  it. for  thB< 
Protestant  monarch.  But  thepe8aBaBor,.tbr 
Duehes&of  Fiano^^wasasiineioraMe  as  migfat' 
have  been  ¥enua<  heosell  tm  preserver  beer 
Adonis,  and  even;  the  chaneoH^onTeraoa-  of  a 
whoie  nation  of  harelio^  wa»  considbaedbp 
her  as  mit  tantamount  to  the  deprtvation.of 
her  enamouring' statue.. 

Had  the  reignreCChaidBs  the  FiisC  peoved 
as  peaceful  as  that  of  hftv  farther,  this  meaaiUi^ 
in  1:840,  wouid  have  anticipated  those  tastesv 
and  inspired  that,  enthusiasm  for  tfaa  veodC 
of  art,,  which  were  so  leagr  foreign  tu  ikm 
nation,  and  which  have'  not  yet  reached  W 
those  vsjokac  of  societjr  where  thef  oaght:  tia 

CO  This  idenneal  mb%,  with  its  nnmerons  iDus- 
trations,  bUU  euBts,  and  may  be  inapeeled  at  the 
BriUsh 
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i04ittiyar,  IwwwwDr  Institutions  iiave  been 
mMf  opMctf  for  the  public.  The  -miad  of 
dNffles  the  Firet  wws  nuMilded  tj  ihe  gnoes. 
Ba  itvoiirite  Bttckio§liam  ww  proba1>]y« 
igie«&er lavGwrite  fpom cherishing thesecon- 
^{•Biat-taetes.  He  eowted  his  moiiaTCh  and 
his  ^iend,  tof  ihe  frequent  eKfaihitions  of 
Ihese  splendid  nrasquee  and  -entertoinmenls, 
which  dfl^ghted  by  eil  the  rivalries  of  the 
VQSt  beautiful  arts ;  oombiniag  the  picture 
«f  ballei-dances  with  the  voice  of  music,  the 
«ost  graceful  poetry  ^f  Jensen,  "the  scenic 
machinery  of  Inige  Jones,  or  the  fancihsl  de- 
vices of  Gerhier,  the  Duke's  architect,  the 
-papil  and  friend  of  Rubens,  and  (he  eonfi- 
^enlial  agent  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
•aastly  magniQcenceof  thef§ies  at  York-house, 
4be  Duke's  residence,  eclipsed  the  splendour 
«f  the  French  court,  fer  Bassompierre  con- 
fesses that  he  had  never  witnessed  a  similar 
jnagnyieence.  The  King  himself  delighted 
in -then),  but  this  monarch  was  too  poor  to 
furnish  those  splendid  entertainments.  They 
were  not  unusual  with  the  great  nobility, 
the  literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle  mentions 
one,  wlHch  the  Duke  gave  ro  Charles  Ihe 
First,  which  cost  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
asoaiic  Puritan  in  tho3^  peevish  times,  as  in 
our  own,  would  indeed  abhor  these  scenes, 
hot  the  emulous  encouragement  they  offered 
to  some  of  the  greet  artists  could  not  fail  to 
hare  infused  into  the  national  character  more 
taltfvated  feelings  and  more  elegant  tastes. 
They  charmed  even  those  fiercer  Republican 
spirits  themselves  in  their  ingenuous  yoath. 
Hilton  owed  his  Arcades  and  his  Comus  to  a 
masque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  Whitelocke, 
who  had  been  himself  an  actor  and  a  manager 
in  '*  a  splendid  royal  masque  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  joining  together**  to  go  to  court,  at 
a  later  day  when  drawing  up  his ''  Memorials 

(1)  Tire  Barl.  MS,  47t8,  Is  entnied  **  An  InTentory 
ef the  G«odi,  JewetB,  Plate,  etc.,  beHmgtng  to  Kiog 
Charles  the  First,  sold  by  order  of  the  CoimeU  of 
Slate,  from  the  year  1649  to  I65S."  A  year  was  al- 
towed  to  draw  up  the  inventory,  and  the  sale  pro- 
ceeded during  three  years.  It  is  a  magnificent  folio 
of  near  a  thousand  pages,  of  an  extraordinary  di- 
BRnsion,lMyimd  in  crimson  yelvet,  and  richly  gilt, 
'written  In  a  Mr  large  hand,  hut  with  little  Itnow- 
"kdae  of  the  snlqecta  which  the  inventory-writer 
"^BKrihes.  Svery  article  was  appraised.  Theme- 
life  were  notvahied  at  much  more  than  a  shilling 
a^pieee.  The  hlgiiest  Talne  of  the  masterpieces  of 
«tviriedfrom«tf.  to'iool.;  many  are  whimsleany 
'•w.  By  Wbat'Standard -they  were  valued  it  would 
tedifflaiHto  eon|eetiire.  I  hare  ghren  an  account 
^ Ws mamacript  In  the  Ifalrd  Tolnme of  ** Cnrioifi- 

UcB  of  Uteralnre,"  first  series. 
(S)  Charles  R.   '*  Whereas  wee  understand  that 


of  tii6  EngliA  affaifs, '  and  occupied  hy  far 
-graver  coBcema,  ^welt  wRh  ail  the  fondness 
o€  reiBiniaBenee  on  ibeee  stat^y  shows  and 
masques ;  and  in  a  chronicle  wh^  contreois 
many  an  impoplmt  efoot  into  a  aingie  para- 
gmph,  has  poured  foplh  she  foUooolumnfi  of  a 
mioule  description  of  *'  these  dreams  passed, 
and  these  Tanished  ponps." 

Alter  reading  theee  aneodoles  6f  Ihe  priimte 
life  of  Charles  tbe^First,  and  recoHectfngfhe 
great  national  design  which  he  had  aJfea^ 
commenced,  we  must  reeollect  Ihe  limtlad 
means  whidi  contracted  these  noble  eflMi. 
The  King,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Ihis 
leign,  was  denied  the  personal  enjoymewts 
of  a  nohleman  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  was 
only  by  econamical  contrivances,  with  4ta3 
aid  of  occasional  presents,  that  Charles  Ihe 
First  (Stained  that  fine  oollection,  which  was 
so  barbarously  inventoried  aft  his  dnath,  sof- 
fered  to  be  pillaged  by  the  meanest  hands, 
and  dispersed  at  most  blundering  estimateB, 
io  furnish  the  cabinets  of  France  and 
Spain.  (1)  Such  often  was  the  exhausted 
stale  of  his  exchequer,  that  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  Inigo  lones  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  funds 
were  so  low  that  the  great  architect  nobly 
remitted  his  own  pay;  nor  is  it  less  curious, 
that  Charles,  amidst  his  distress  ior  money, 
condescended  to  enter  into  partnership  for  the 
snail  purchase  of  some  pictures.  This  singu- 
lar document  is  an  evidence  net  onfy  of 
his  prudential  expedients,  but  of  his  love  of 
the  arts.  The  monuch  who  entered  into 
this  humble  contract,  and  adopted  such 
equality  of  conditions,  must  have  had  some 
notion  of  that  justice  which  has  been  too 
often  denied  him.  Charles  the  First  was 
here,  at  least,  a  lion  who  abstained  Iron  por- 
tioning out  a  lien's  shave.  (2) 

m  exeinientcQiilertion  of  iiain  tings  are  to  be  s^d 
in  Teniae,  which  are  4iiow«  by  the  nane  of  narla- 
lomeo  della  Nave  hJ&ooUection.  Wee  are  desirons 
thatour  beloved  servanUHr.  William  Pettye^should 
goethilher  to  malce  the  bargaine  for  them.  IVe 
ourselves  beinge  resolved  to  go  a  fourth  share  (soe 
It  exceed  not  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterlinge),  but  that  our  name  l>e  concealed  in  it. 
And  if  it  shall  please  God  that  the  same  collection 
be  bonght  md  fome  safely  hither,  then  wee  doe 
promise,  in  the  word  of  a  Khage,  that  they  shaU  'be 
divyded  with  all  eqnalitye  In  this  manner,  vidt. 
That  they  shanbe  equaUie  dlryded  into  fower  parts 
by  some  men  skllfdl  fai  pafaitinge,  and  then  deshre 
one  interested  in  the  shares,  or  some  for  them, 
shall  throw  tht  dice  severally.  And  whosoreBr 
throwes  most^hall  ttfke  bis  share  Orst,  and  soe  in 
oitter everyeoDe  sfaatl  cAioosc  afterflrst,  as  he  caMes 
tto«t,  and  iball  take  their  shares  fteelye,  to  their 
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But  it  was  not  for  this  unfortunate  Prince, 
with  all  these  finer  tastes,  to  mitigate  the 
growing  barbarism  of  the  times  by  one  short 
age  of  taste.  We  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
our  rude  and  neglected  state  of  (he  elegant 
arts.  Among  the  list  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Commons  in  1625,  we  find  one  complains 
of  ^^  the  building  of  all  houses  in  London  in 
one  uniform  way,  with  a  face  of  brick  towards 
the  streets."  To  this  grievance  Charles  re- 
plied, thai  a  reformation  in  buildings  was  a 
good  reformation,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  that  work.  No  doubt  the  good 
citizens  of  London  were  then  destitute  of  any 
architectural  taste;  since  even  the  decent 
appearance  of  bricking  their  fronts,  and  im- 
proving the  salubrity  of  the  city,  where 
wooden  houses  were  huddled  together  in  ail 
inconvenient  forms,  nests  for  their  scourge 
the  plague,  which  was  so  often  breathing  in 
their  faces,  was  considered  as  a  national 
grievance.  The  penurious  and  grave  citizen, 
the  ascetic  Puritan,  felt  no  ambition  to  leave 
their  city  of  brick,  which  they  had  found  a 
city  of  timber.  Palladian  streets  never  en- 
tered into  their  imagination. 

An  affection  for  the  fine  arts  was  yet  en- 
tirely confined  to  t^lharles's  own  court.  Scot- 
land, by  her  vulgar  notions  of  "  superstition" 
and  idolatry,  seemed  to  have  exiled  the  arts 
from  her  bleak  clime.  The  elegant  poet 
Drummond,  in  his  history  of  Scotland  (Bi- 
shop Hacket  insinuates),  had  in  view  Charles 
the  First  when  he  drew  the  character  of  James 
the  Third.  The  passage  will  attest  that  even 
the  imagination  of  a  Scotch  poet,  formed  too 
on  the  most  fanciful  models  of  Italian  poesy, 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  higher  of  art 
or  its  curiosities  than  an  idling  amusement. 
^'  It  is  allowable  in  men  that  have  not  much 
to  do,  to  be  taken  with  admiration  of  watches, 
clocks,  dials,  automates,  pictures,  statues; 
but  the  art  of  princes  is  to  give  laws,  and 
govern  their  people  with  wisdom  in  peace, 
and  glory  in  war  ;  to  spare  the  humble,  and 
prostrate  the  proud."    The  public  mind  was 

own  uses,  as  they  shall  fall  unto  them.  In  Witness 
whereof,  wee  have  sett  our  hands  this  eight  daye  of 
July,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reigne,  4634." 

(I)  **The  None-such  Charles  his  character,  ex- 
tracted out  of  divers  original  Transactions,  Dis- 
patches, and  the  Notes  or  several  public  ministers, 
as  well  at  home  as  at>road,  4651,"  is  an  extraordi- 
nary little  volume.  It  is  composed  in  the  style  of 
Sir  A.  Weldon's  well-known  libel  of  '*The  Court 
and  Character  of  James  4st,"—but  it  is  to  be  valued, 
for  though  the  iibd  is  not  less  a  libel  than  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  the  writer  had  obtained  access  to 
the  State-Paper  Office,  and  has  rummaged   out 


vulgar,  and  even  the  genius  of  the  poet* 
which  confounds  the  knicknacks  of  a  virtuoso 
with  pictures  and  statues,  had  not  advanced 
much  beyond  it.  Drummond  might  have 
learnt  in  better  times  that  the  arts  would  not 
incapacitate  a  great  military  character,  or  a 
great  legislator,  from  excelling  in  their  ta- 
lent ;  since  some  of  the  most  illustrious  have 
been  among  the  earliest  collectors  of  the 
works  of  art.  But  it  was  now  still  worse  at 
London  than  at  Edinburgh.  Among  the 
barbarians,  who,  like  a  second  irruption  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  became  the  avowed 
enemies  of  art  and  artists,  the  Puritans  on 
one  side,  and  the  Levellers  on  the  other«  ex- 
cite our  indignation  as  much  for  their  bruta- 
Using  ignorance  as  their  calumnies.  In  that 
remarkable  yet  curious  libel  on  Charles  the 
First,  entitled  <'  the  None-such  Charles,"  the 
writer  accuses  his  late  sovereign,  among 
other  enormities,  of  ''  squandering  away 
millions  of  pounds  on  braveries  and  vanities, 
on  old  rotten  pictures  and  broken-nosed 
marbles."  (1)  Millions  of  pounds!  Charles 
was  never  master  of  a  quarter  of  one  I  Such 
was  the  style  and  grossness  of  the  times,  and 
of  that  people  who  were  now  to  be  the  rulers 
of  England !  Even  in  the  King's  lifetime,  a 
Puritan  expressed  his  uneasiness  that  Coo,  a 
Scotchman,  called  the  Pope's  Legale,  was 
enticing  Charles  with  many  various  baits, 
and  whom  he  sought  to  delude  with  ^'  gifts  of 
pictures,  antique  idols,  and  such  like  trum- 
peries brought  from  Rome."  Alas!  how 
painful  will  it  ever  be,  in  noticing  vulgar  spi- 
rits as  these,  to  add  the  great  name  of  Mil- 
ton !  In  *'  evil  times"  only,  indeed,  would 
that  illustrious  man  have  seemed  to  reproach 
the  King  of  England,  for  having  for  his 
^*  closet-companion"  the  great  bard  of  the 
nation. 

Milton,  in  his  Iconoclastes,  insolently 
wrote :  '^  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse 
author,  wherein  the  King  might  be  less  con- 
versant, but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  Wil- 

> 

many  stale  secrets,  which  he  turns  to  bis  own  pur- 
pose. It  is  said  to  be  "published  by  authority," 
which  indicates  the  parliamentary  sanction.  Loid 
Hardwicl^e  committed  a  strange  blunder  when  he 
ascribed  it  to  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier;  he  could  never 
have  read  it,  and  was  deceived  by  the  ironical  UUe. 
In  my  copy  I  find  a  MS.  note,  which  says  that  it 
was  written  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  and  of  this  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  have  heard  that  Milton  had  his  eye  on 
this  book,  when  he  wrote  with  such  personal  hatred 
of  Charles ;  tliat  great  anU-monarchist,  however, 
required  no  whetstone. 


OF  CHARLES 

liam  Shakspeare."  Little  did  Milton  ima- 
gine  that  what  at  the  time  F^emed  to  cast 
contempt  on  the  character  of  tliu  King  would 
he  cited,  at  a  more  enlightened  period,  as  a 
certain  evidence  of  the  elegance  of  the  mind 
of  Charles  the  First. 

It  has  heen  said  that  Charles  the  First  was 
adapted  to  be  greater  as  a  private  gentleman 
tbaD  a  sovereign.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  observation ;  yet  it  is  not  so  evident 
that  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  man  are  in- 
sufQcient  to  constitute  an  excellent  monarch. 
Unquestionably,  had  not  peculiar  difficulties 
arisen  in  his  reign,  Charles  the  First  would 
have  been  that  monarch.  Nor  can  we  justly 
conclude  that  he  was  destitute  of  kingly 
qualities,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  contended 
for  what  he  deemed  his  kingly  rights,  and 
voluntarily  perished  to  vindicate  his  sove- 
reignty. Charles,  indeed,  loved  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  quiet  occupations  of 
study  and  art.  When  his  troubles  began,  in 
1637,  Garrard,  the  correspondent  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  kissed  hands  on  his  election  to 
the  Master^ip  of  the  Charter-house.  The 
King  bade  him  be  a  good  Governor,  and  im- 
pressively assured  him  that  he  considered 
him  the  happiest  man  in  England.  Charles 
appears  to  have  alluded  lohis  own  situation, 
deeming  the  Government  of  the  Charter- 
house, in  its  dominion  of  obedient  subjects, 
and  in  its  business  of  literature,  offered  a 
more  enviable  life,  than  the  days  which  were 
clouding  over  his  throne. 

^the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast, 

Tbose  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  vest  .<!) 

or,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  first  expressed  it  :— 
''  Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest  wounds,  and 
showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  covered  with 
tissue." 

The  observation  of  Addison,  that  a  reader 
is  deUghted  to  learn  whether  the  person 
vhose  story  is  engaging  his  attention  be 
either  a  brown  or  a  fair  man,  with  other  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  was  new  in  its  day,  and 
since  the  philosophy  of  biography  has  been 
carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to  that  pleas- 
ing writer,  its  truth  has  often  been  confirmed. 

(I)  Thomas  Warton. 

[t)  This  portrait,  litUe  known,  as  well  as  the  cos- 
tune,  ioscribed  ^*  Gay  wood  fecit/'  has  every  appear- 
uice  of  having  been  taken  from  the  life.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  Lambert  Wood's  Life  of  Charles,  1650,  which 
<tf  itielf  isa  worthiest  volume.  The  reason  which  in  • 
Amcs  me  to  eonsider  this  portrait  as  an  original,  is 
^  meagreneas  of  the  countenance,  which  is  noticed 
t)J  eoDtemporaries  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles. 


THE  FIRST.  aoi 

Nothing  is  trivial  in  the  narrative  of  histoty 
which  assists  the  reality  of  its  scene,  and 
places  its  personage  by  our  side.  By  these 
natural  touches  something  of  the  charm  of 
fiction  is  thrown  into  the  historical  compo- 
sition. 

There  is  a  fine  and  large  portrait  of  Charles 
the  First,  by  his  first  favourite  My  tens,  splen- 
didly engraved  by  Delphius,  the  King's  en- 
graver. In  that  portrait,  as  well  as  in  a 
miniature  which  1  had  copied  from  a  largo 
picture  by  Vandyke,  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence,  the  expression  is  quite  of  another 
character  from  the  portraits  taken  at  a  later 
period.  No  secret  sorrows,  no  deepened  me- 
lancholy, had  yet  left  the  traces  of  painful 
thoughts  over  the  countenance  whose  pecu- 
har  expression  afterwards  was  so  faithfully, 
perhaps  so  religiously,  transmitted  to  us. 
Contrast  this  portrait  of  My  tens  on  Charles's 
accession  to  the  throne,  with  the  one  so  care- 
worn, so  haggard  and  lean,  when  the  ill- 
fated  Sovereign  appeared  at  his  trial,  (2)  and 
you  touch  both  the  extremities  of  his  life;  the 
whole  history  of  Charles  seems  told ! 

The  intermediate  period  in  this  monarch's 
life  is  equally  remarkable.  Vandyke  painted 
in  one  picture  the  head  of  Charles  in  three 
positions.  This  was  sent  by  the  Queen  to 
Bernini,  in  order  to  model  his  celebrated 
bust.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  authentic.  (3)  Bernini  was  a  great 
physiognomist,  and  after  contemplating  the 
portraits,  for  a  while,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  portrait  whose  countenance 
showed  so  much  greatness  and  such  marks 
of  sadness ;  the  man  who  was  so  strongly 
charactered,  and  whose  dejection  was  so 
visible,  was  doomed  to  be  unfortunate !  Had 
the  physiognomical  predictor  examined  the 
two  portraits  of  the  happier  days  of  Charles, 
he  might  have  augured  a  happier  fate.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  what  was  peculiar  in 
the  countenance  of  Charles  was  not  discover- 
able till  after  his  thirtieth  year. 

Charles  the  First  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
his  complexion  brown,  "  inclining  to  a  pale- 
ness," his  forehead  not  wide,  his  brows  large, 
his  eyes  grey,  they  were  quick  and  penetrat- 

(8)  I  find  the  recorded  anecdote  of  Bernini  in 
Evelyn's  work  on  Medals,  and  in  Sir  Richard  Bul- 
Btrode's  Memoirs,  66.  Henrietta  Maria  designed  to 
hayeberown  bust,  as  the  companion  of  Charles's, 
and  portraits  on  the  same  plan  were  painted  by 
Vandyke,  but  whether  the  bust  was  ever  executed  is 
not  known.  At  that  moment  the  troubles  began. 
The  painting  of  Henrietta  was  at  Carlton  Bouse. 
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iof ,  and  llieur  wadoos  gtances  were  fe-  ■ 
nuurkdd   on  the  opening  of  his  trial,  for 
Charles,  coiisideTing  himself  to  he  a  skilful 
physiognomist,  was  a  keen  (duerver  of  ^er^ 
sons ;  his  nose  was  somewhat  large  and  nlher 
round  at  the  tip.    The  visage  on  the  whole 
was  long,  and  the  lips  seem  to  have  been 
lhick«    His  stammering  was  a  defect  which 
lie  could  never  entirely  get  rid  of,  though  at 
bis  trial  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  carried 
'On  his  voice  without  faltering.    His  hair  was 
of  a  chesnut  colour,  falling  on  his  shoulders 
in  large  curls,  and  when  young  he  nourished 
one  luxuriant  lock  on  his  left  side  which 
iloated  there ;  this  natural  ornament  was  a 
iBshion  abhorred  by  the  puritanic  Bound- 
heads  ;  who,  having  read  in  the  Testament, 
*^  If  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame,*'  (1) 
cnt  their  hair  short.    This   unlucky  tress 
of  royalty  excited  Prynae's  invective  against 
**  love-locks."  His  beard,  curtailed  of  ancient 
-dimensions,  he  wore  peaked,  with  mousta- 
chios,  in    his  happier    days,    but  in  his 
troubles,  negligent  of  exterior  ornament,  his 
beard  oovered  mocYi  of  his  face.    His  pace 
in  walking  was  quick  and  hnrried,  somewhat 
indicative  of  the  usual  condition  of  his  mind. 
In  going  from  St.  James's  through  the  Park 
ie  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  day  notices  that  the  King  ^^pleasanliy" 
called  to  the  guard,  ^' March  apace!"    His 
tiaid  he  was  not  graceful  in  his  motions ;  a 
•coarse  libeller  teiis  us  that  *^  be  did  not  ride 
iike  a  Prince,  but  like  a  post-bey."    There 
^as  a  good  deal  of  earnest  impetuosity  in  his 
temper,  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  his 
fersonal  dignity,  by  a  rigid  decency  in  the 
gravity  of  his  manners  and  the  measured 
style  of  his  speech,  sjiaring  ef  words. 

CI)  1  Gor.,ii.,U. 

(S)  It  is  mortifying  to  discloBe  the  levity  of  feeling 
4f  men  of  genioB,  wboie  poUtieal  tempers  seem  1o 
(dote  up  every  •venue  to  theh*  beart  or  tbeir  imagi- 
naUon.  "it  la,"  says  an  able  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
**to  such  consideratioDs  as  these/'  (alluding  to  some 
instances  of  Charles's  good  qualitios,  as  a  faUierand 
A  iuiiband,  wiiieh  are  given  by  one  who  .pnobably 
Ss  too  young  to  be  bikher,)  '*  together  with  hifl  Van- 
4yl(e  dress,  his  Jiandsome  face,  and  his  4)eaked 
Inard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  offals 
popularity  wHh  the  prosent  generaUon."— AI.  hev., 
vol.  xlii.,  p.  330.  M^fa^ 

BiAlhere«re«thor*<lM&aiotnerteeBin  a  Van- 
HyltearegB*  wMoh  tfo  not  aAectnsas  tbeporteatt 
«f  Charles  the  First.  All  l^is  loenM  fawoeent,  how- 
ever sopenfieUlflBty  iie  ttoeqiopulBr  ivreiadleos'Of 
«B«rmQ,oenpamaiwAkh  the  irightful  jiotlniiiiin 
jof  the  boftrtlOBi  BoraoB  Waliuto.  Bvon  jUm  fast 
.porting  momenlB  of  tbe  iUng  mi\h  Biibo^  Auami 
affond  bkm  a  uMMt  teaooent  iwM^rHljoiiliOrfoofi'B 
WorlLB,  V.  473,)  and»  in  a  letter,  he  writes,  **  I  was 


There  was  a  family  Mkeness  in  the  Stuarts, 
even  to4heir  long  fingers,  but  there  was  no 
SiMart  whese  countenance  resambled  ftat  tff 
Charles  the  Firet.  Whence  then  the  effect 
which  is  still  produced  by  contemplating  i3b» 
pensive  and  melancholy  physiognomy  of  this 
monarch  f    It  seems  an  ideal  head. 

Parallels  have  been  more  than  once  drawn 
between  the  tragical  aiVlictions  of  the  martyr- 
ed monarch  and  the  tnbnlations  of  ^*  the 
-Saviour"  when  on  earth.  In  hnman  records, 
no  princely  names  could  be  found  but  which 
seemed  too  low  to  rival  his  magnanimous  suf- 
ferings. Stricken  by  sympathies,  stronger 
and  more  elevated  than  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced, some  divines  dared  to  compaia 
Charles  to  Christ.  Tickellhas  happily  allud- 
ed to  their  disturbed  piety.    They  found 


(( 


All  parallela  were  wrong,  or  blasphemy." 


The  difficulty  of  combining  the  ideas  of  a 
hunmn  wiih  a  diviner  nature  has  formed  the 
despair  of  the  greatest  artists.  The  pencil  has 
never  yet  portrayed  the  celestial  head  of  **  the 
Saviour"  in  the  form  of  humanity.  It  is, 
however,  singular  that  artists  of  genius  have 
considered  that  the  head  of  this  Monarch  is 
the  only  portrait  which  they  could  venture  to 
place  before  them  as  a  jnodel  for  the  head  of 
Christ,  so  peculiar  is  its  mixture  of  majesty 
and  sadness.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  look- 
ing OB  the  portrait  of  Charles,  with  all  its 
numerous  associa Lions,  whether  some  beh<^ 
*'  the  King  in  chains,  and  the  Prince  bound 
in  fetters,"  or  others  "  a  man  of  sorrows  ac- 
quainted witJi  grief,"  there  is  no  portrait  of 
any  other  sovereign  which  awakens  such 
powerful  emotions  as  does  the  head  of  Charles 
the  First.  (8) 

diverted  with  two  relics  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  qbm 
the  pearl  >«u  see  iu  his  picture,  lalLen  out  of  bia  ear 
after  his  foolish  head  was  off;  the  other,  the  cop 
out  of  which  he  tooit  the  -sacrament."  One  could 
hardly  have  eitpected,  aillr.  Crolier  h»  oba«r«*, 
in  alluding  to  Waipole's  unfeeling  obiflrvatioa  on 
Charles  in  his  JaaI  moments,  "to  And  him  playiqg 
the  Jack-pudding  on  a  bloody  scaSbld  !** 

I  am  iemptea  here  to  anticipate  a  passage  -frmn 
ttiat  popular  criUelam  which  iaao  much  to  the  tote 
of  tlM)  times;  a  paiaage  which  should  rath«>  be  no- 
ticed at  the  close  of  this  worlt.  The  Edioburgh 
Reviewer  thusdescribes  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Firat 
"Theenenyr  of  English  liberty  was  not  murdered 
by  men  whom  he  had  paidoneA  and  loaded  with 
beneftto.  He  was  not  slabbed  in  the  back  by  time 
who  misled  and  cringed  bd^nrelile'toee.  Be  wis 
vanquMiedon  fVelda  of  stricfcenfwltte;  he  wtswr- 
raigned,  sentenced,  and  ■cweetfted  in  ibc  face  «f 
heaven  and wfth.  Our  MberiylsneRhcr  Greek nw 
Itmnan,  btttenecrtitfly  BngHih.^*  Tke  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXLl. 
Theliiflneiice  of  the  QiWflD  oa  tbe  Cng^GondMt. 

Tai  inffisence  af  Henrietta  Man*  cnrer 
Cbarles  th»  First  is  an  inpoitawt  subjeet  for 
'Wfoirj,  Hol  (m\y  in  the  pfwmer  but  ia  the 
public  life  of  the  inonsrch.  R  eiiunis  to  b9 
treated  with  some  delicacy,  and  ivith  mme 
ttirth.  On  BO  subject  ef  these*  Gommentaries- 
ought  I  to  require  more  of  the  reader's  eon- 
Afeoce  Chat  ray  researches  are  witotty  proin^t- 
ot  by  the  curioaUy,  or  the  zeals  which  we  feel 
is  unra^lmg  the  perplexities*  in  which 
human  nature  semetiroes'  seems  enrveloped'. 
Let  the  reader,  fw  the  few  miootes  which 
vili  bee  ailatled  t»  this  eha|itcr,  he  pAtieni 
wder  tber  poipaiar  prejiuKoes>  and  the  old 
imffeBbieoft^  h»  oarnes  in  his*  miody  and  kx 
lun  acoDoilwiiy  me^  feeting*  oar  way  new  in 
tailight,  and  now  in  darknasSy  io  these  on- 
iteis  gropings  aftet  *  trath^ 

Charles  the  First  is  accused  hy  all  parlies 
tCa  spiridesB  uxoviousness  and  subaerTieitey 
la  his  Quaen^  which  had  a-  fatal  infloeBce' 
over  his  political  coaduet.  This  opinioir  wa» 
prevalent  in  his  own  day.  lat  werhaTe-ta 
enmitera  nore*  formidable  host  than  con- 
teflq)oraries,  wfaosa  opiniaa^  may^  happen  iso'' 
(viginate  in  passion  and  prejadiee^  ia  the 
voters  ef  ooc  history,  who  aU  have  echoed 
taeach  other  the  same  eoaviotioD  of  '^the 
aMute  pnfwer"  oiUeadettai  Maria.. 

ClarendoiK,  thai;  graro'  minister,  and'  othms 
vfao  were  actuginth  him',  diatilGedi  the  Qaaaav 
hsr papists,  and  bar  naticn^  Mt,  Hyde  eflen 
wears  ae  iardtably  jealous  oi  feiaele  in- 
ftwme,  as  afietward^waB  Loi d  Clareadca, 
as  influence^  wfaach  that  Stateaaan.  aptly 
dflscrihed  as  '^powerfiil  and  near.*'  Uia  Lord* 
flbip  has  touched  o»  **  the  Queen's  absolute 
power"  over  the  King,  and  one  of  the  effects 
(i Ibis poiwer,  he  teUs  as, appeared! is  ^the 

dtbawriCnr  wil  be  bat  a.  poor  Ba/oVHOf  for  tfaiii 
ahnproMaAalioB  «f  th«  leal  state  of  the  aflbin  to 
vhkh  hcMludei.  We  shall- not  here  stop  to  cor- 
net them,  but  we  majr  admh^  the  jUTenUe  anda- 
dl^oCaa  a»daotvB»ty-writer,  wh*  seem*  to  cob- 
dide  thai  we  Mraanliaelv  ignaraat  of  the  ttod»  by 
vbiih  the  anwderera  of  Chadcs  the  Eint  effected 
tfeete  nefarious  purpose, 

Wbeir  a  Mbuibti  In  the  Hbase  of  Gonmions,  wltb 
IhstTuisirleTilrwa  often  wMmbs  fhrni  men  wlito 

■WBiSDQffaaiortbeiaDalionaihfstoesr*  aUndsd  to 
tki  immolated  Monarch,  Canning  rose,  an4l  poured 
M  Us  indignant  spirit .  ** He  trusted  that  heshould 
B^arrlTfr  at  thai  eool  contemplation,  which  en- 
vMthe  honourable  Member  to  talk  of  the  murder 
v^ksdie ilH^SIiita»ofBhnrfld aat.  Hehopadno 
«ine  orilbenltty,  no  respect  ibr 


^leaiond  of  great  ministers,"  but  tho  aoblot 
historiaa  is  ala)  our  authority  to  ^ow  that 
''  neither  the-  AroMishop  sea  the  East  ai 
StrafDord  w»er  in  any  degyoft  accepUide  t» 
the^Queen."  H^-  then  bafpaned  ift  that: 
Charles  the  First,  so  entiidy  passive  tO' "  th8^ 
abselttle  power"  of  his  wife^as  Chmries' called 
the  Queen,  never  lemeyed  tdiese  ^^  greaH 
ministers  ?"  If  Henrietta's  absolater  will  wesat 
to  govern  the  Stat^,  had  she  ao  favourites  to 
supply  their  pjkuiesv  and  she  too,  who,  as  av 
many  assure  usv  was  sacfaa  mistress  of  paiik' 
tical  intrigue? 

Hume  sometimes  ss^mpathisisig  with  the^ 
unfortonaie  Charies,  and  often  taking^  hi» 
impressions  from  Glarendon^  tdis  uS'  that 
Charles  the  First  was  by  the  Queaa  ^^  press* 
pitated  into  hasty  and  impetuous;  coundis^"' 
Htime  supposes,  we  nast  imagine,  thaii 
Charles  himself  was  never  *^  hasty  and  m^ 
petuotts»"  Bishop  Kenaett  describes  th« 
light,,  volatile^  inconsiderate  temper  of  (he 
haplass'  da«ighter  ol  Henry  the  Fourth,  an 
^*the  ioiloenceof  a  stately  Queen  over  an. 
alCectJmiate  husband."  ^  Thni  wicked  wo^ 
ramir  eidaiias  Warburton,  in  the  heat  of 
ProlflBtaift  pesBioflr.  ^^  That  peinicious  wor- 
man  at  hns  adel"  echaeS'  tha  phdlosophicaC 
Hallam,  who  has  here  oonsidEsred.  pevhaps* 
the*  number  of  ther  witnesses  itt  conrt,  rather 
than  the  weight  of  their  evidence*.  Gibbaay. 
wba  probably  had  nenrerbroagfat.hispenetrafc^ 
ing:  inqviaies  to>  the  cviakal  inrestigation  of 
the  history  of  this  period,,  notices  heir 
**^  Chasies  was  govevnedJiy  a^CathoIic  Queen.'* 
Aulhority,  it  mi^  seem,  was*  not  wanliB^ 
to  estabiiah  the  position,  but  his  philoaophicaL 
geniuB'  mi^  have  been  moitiiiedroould  anyi' 
one  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  him  that 
this  opinion  was  at  least  merely  vtdgar,  aad 
that  had  Charles  not  been  united  toa Homani 
CatholiirPEiocesB,  tiheBouBiniaJtswotthi 


evevlndueo  him  to]oo]L:baak  onsuchatraasactlaK 
with  amy  other-  feeliniu  than  those  of  the  horror 
andindignation  which  it  was  calculated  to  exsito* 
Cbufd  he  ever  bring  himself  to  entertain  such  anr 
opinion,  even  in  hisdeset,  he  wooTd  never  ultea  If 
is  tfaat.  House,  asrt'Stili  less  imelaimit  tora  naUon 
strnggliniafor  independence.  In  God'ls  name,  let 
not  this  country  stand  foremost  in  pointing  out 
socfra  course  as  this  ov  the  highroad  to  freedom. 
Whatever  might  be  tSo  pottcy  of  giving  orwitla*- 
holding  ouc  aid,  the  soggeBtion  of  crime  wa»at  leset. 
one  of  those  aids  whioh  we  might  best  withhold.** 

ram  indebted  to  my  very  ingenious  IHend  Wt, 
J.  R.  Maritland  for  fhie passage  ia  a  speech  of  Can- 
ning's. It  was  a  note  taken  at  the  Ume,  probably 
hi  March,  mi. 
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shared  the  same  royal  protection,  for  the 
same  reasons  of  state,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  his  father;  for  though  the  nation 
sometimes  seemed  unreasonably  jealous,  the 
Bomanists,  when  their  day  of  conspiracy  was 
over,  were  an  ancient,  a  numerous,  and  even 
a  noble  body  of  useful  subjects,  whose  loyalty, 
as  was  afterwards  proved,  entered  even  into 
their  religion. 

Our  history  has  often  been  composed  by 
those  whose  panics  were  more  warranted 
than  we  at  this  day  are  perhaps  competent 
to  decide  on.  These  writers,  and  the  nation 
at  large,  seemed  to  have  desired  nothing 
short  of  an  extermination  of  the  Romanists. 
The  Puritans  of  England  would  willingly 
have  applauded  an  edict  against  the  English 
Catholics,  like  that  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  ejected  the  French 
Huguenots  from  their  father-land.  The  po- 
licy of  the  Cabinet  may  happen  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  passions  of  a  people,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  wrong.  Charles  temporized, 
and  it  has  been  his  fate  to  be  the  favourite 
of  neither  party.  Had  he  dared,  which  was 
out  of  his  nature  to  do,  a  great  coup  d'etat, 
by  banishing  every  Romanist  from  England, 
Charles  would  have  become  popular  at  the 
cost  of  his  better  feelings. 

We  may  judge  how  our  history  on  this 
point  of  the  Queen's  influence  has  been 
written,  by  turning  to  the  historian  of  the 
Puritans.  "The  Queen  was  a  very  great 
bigot  to  her  religion;  her  conscience  was 
directed  by  her  confessor,  assisted  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  and  a  secret  cabal  of  priests 
and  Jesuits.  These  controlled  the  Queen,  and 
she  the  King,  so  that  in  effect  the  nation  was 
governed  by  popish  councils  till  the  Long 
Parliament."  (1)  The  closest  researcher  in 
our  history  has  yet  to  discover  this*  '*  secret 
cabal  of  priests  and  Jesuits,"  acting  cir- 
cuitously  on  the  Queen,  and  she  on  the  King, 
and  the  nation  governed  by  *^  their  popish 
councils."  The  confessor  of  the  Queen, 
Father  Philip,  stole  about  Somerset  House 
with  the  Capuchins  in  dread  of  their  lives; 
and  as  for  the  Capuchins  themselves,  I,  who 
possess  their  memoirs,  can  testify  that,  ex- 
cept half-a-dozen  sly  conversions,  "  their 
popish  councils"  did  not  prosper  out  of  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Pope's  nuncio  did  not 
even  venture  to  assume  his  character.  In 
this  plausible   manner  are   party-histories 

CO  Neal'ft  Hist,  of  the  PuritanB,  i.,  507. 
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composed,  and  the  innocent  appeal  to  them 
for  their  authorities  I 

We  are  reminded,  that  every  great  politi- 
cal error  of  the  King  was  the  dictation  of  the 
Queen ;  and  though  her  name  rarely  appears 
among  the  incidents  of  our  history,  except 
when  the  panic  of  papistry  breaks  out,  it 
would  seem  that  on  the  side  of  Charles  the 
greater  part  originated  with  this  profound 
and  political  Queen. 

Even  the  more  subtle  reasoners  unreason 
themselves  on  this  popular  prejudice  of  the 
Queen's  influence  over  Charles  the  First.  Mr. 
Godwin  writes,  "The  Queen  applied  all  the 
vast  influence  she  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  her  husband  to  prevail  on  < him  to  agree 
to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government."  (2)  Doubtless  to  her, 
between  two  heretics,  the  choice  was  indif- 
ferent. But  what  was  the  result  of  this  "  vast 
influence?"  Charles  never  would  concede 
the  point,  for,  not  many  pages  after,  Mr. 
Godwin  tells  us,  **The  whole  project  of  the 
Presbyterians  was  defeated  by  the  unexpect- 
ed pertinacity  of  the  King.  (3)  Such  was  the 
Queen's  vast  influence ! 

There  is  a  principle  in  historical  inquiries, 
which  we  may  frequently  apply.  In  all  in- 
tricate passages  of  history,  whenever  we  de- 
tect an  incongruity  in  the  character, — a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  incidents, — a  cause  assigned 
not  commensurate  with  the  prodigious  effect 
deduced  from  it,— our  suspicion  may  be 
allowed  to  awaken  our  scepticism ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  we 
may  discriminate  the  proportion  in  which 
falsehood  has  been  mixed  with  truth.  In  the 
political  influence  of  Henrietta  over  Charles, 
which  so  many  historical  writers  have  ascrib* 
ed  to  her,  we  may  be  struck  by  all  these 
monstrous  conjunctures. 

From  all  these  authorities  we  learn  thai 
Charles  the  First,  in  the  possession  of  his 
active  faculties,  with  his  argumentative 
habits,  and  his  unchangeable  dispositions, 
sank  into  a  passive  being,  an  imbecile  n^on- 
arch  1  Vet  how  will  this  agree  with  the  in- 
disputable fact,  that  Charles  afterwards  lived 
and  acted  several  years  separated  from  his 
Queen,  and  on  all  emergent  occasions  dis- 
played the  most  prompt  capacity?  Did  the 
Queen  suggest  a  single  sentence  in  that  series 
of  private  correspondence  with  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  the  complicated  concerns  of 

(i)  Godwin's  HisU  of  the  Commonwealth,  ii.,  437. 
(8)  Ibid.,  176. 
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the  Scottish  affairs  ?  But  to  sanction  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  predominance  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria  in  so  many  intricate  difficulties, 
it  is  not  sufflcient  to  assert  the  weakness  of 
Charles;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
Queen  should  be  endowed,  like  another  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis,  with  a  plotting  head,  and 
a  governing  hand.  The  Editor  of  Madame  du 
Defiiemd's  letters,  in  her  '*  Views  of  the  Social 
Life  in  England  and  France,"  at  once  de- 
clares that  Henrietta  *^  had  been  brought  up 
amidst  all  the  political  intrigues  of  her  mo- 
ther, Mary  of  Medicis."  It  probably  never 
occurred  to  this  female  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  the  Queen  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  came 
over  here.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  due 
term  of  a  political  apprenticeship,  but  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen,  who  bad  passed  most 
of  her  time  in  pastorals  and  dances,  could 
hardly  be  yet  a  Machiavel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  Queen,  who  is  ima- 
gined to  have  performed  so  complicate  a  part 
in  our  history,  scarcely  ever  appears  in  it, 
but  to  receive  some  courtly  compliment,  or 
to  betray  the  terrors  in  which  she  often  lived. 
On  one  occasion,  to  save  the  life  of  Strafford, 
we  see  Henrietta  appointing  a  midnight  in- 
terview with  two  or  three  heads  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and,  holding  a  flambeau,  pass  by  the 
back-stairs  into  an  apartment,  alone  and  in 
secrecy,  to  offer  any  terms  1  This,  which 
looks  like  a  political  intrigue,  was  really 
none ;  the  whole  transaction  was  as  simple 
as  it  proved  to  be  inefflcient.  There  are  three 
or  four  instances  in  which  recourse  was  had 
to  the  Queen  in  order  to  influence  the  Ring 
by  her  tears,  or  her  prayers,  to  comply  with 
certain  measures.  Mr.  Hallam  quotes  a  letter 
of  the  Queen  from  Pans  to  Charles,  contain- 
ing political  advice,  but  the  letter  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colepepper  and  Ashburn- 
ham ;  it  was  none  of  her  own.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases,  the  parties  were  working  on 
the  terrors  of  an  affrighted  woman,  and  the 
Queen  was  but  a  passive  instrument  in  their 
hands,  and  the  simple  organ  of  their  ideas. 
These  incidents,  so  far  from  conferring  on 
Henrietta  a  political  character,  are  evidence 
of  the  reverse,  for  they  show  that,  whenever 
she  was  brought  forward,  nothing  political 
ever  originated  with  herself  ;  she  had  no 
other  opinions  than  what  she  listened  to,  no 
other  system  than  the  personal  safety  of  her- 
self and  the  King.  No  secret  history  pretends 
to  give  any  account  of  her  influence  in  the 
Council  of  State,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  con* 
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sultations  held  with  her  Majesty.  But  we 
know  that  all  her  confidants  were  of  the 
household  or  of  the  court-circle  ;  the  gay. 
courtiers  and  younger  branches  of  the  nobi- 
lity, with  two  or  three  poets,  who  had  no 
other  politics  than  their  loyalty,  their  chat, 
and  their  pleasures.  We  hear  of  no  political 
cabinet  of  Henrietta.  If  she  regulated  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  of  whose  very  manners  she 
was  ignorant,  her  genius  must  have  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  depth  of  her  own  thoughts,  and 
in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  chamber.  We 
cannot  judge  of  this  concealed  genius  by 
many  specimens  we  have  of  her  correspon- 
dence, which  are  always  on  ordinary  topics, 
expressed  in  as  ordinary  a  style.  In  her  pri- ' 
vate  memoirs,  such  as  her  conversations  with 
Clarendon  during  his  exile,  and  her  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  Madame  de  Motte- 
vill.e  on  her  final  return  to  France,  and  in 
other  sources,  we  discover  that  Henrietta  was 
nothing  more  than  a  volatile  woman,  who 
had  never  studied,  never  reflected,  and  whom 
Nature  had  formed  to  be  charming  and 
haughty,  but  whose  vivacity  could  not  retain 
even  a  state-secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose 
talents,  so  well  adapted  to  invent,  with  her 
poets  at  her  side,  a  fanciful  pastoral,  cast  the 
figure  of  a  dance,  or  dress  out  the  enchant- 
ment of  a  rich  masque,  could  never  h»ive  pre- 
tended to  conduct  an  involved  political  in- 
trigue. She  viewed  even  the  characters  of 
great  men  with  the  sensations  of  a  woman. 
Observing  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  a 
great  man,  she  dwelt  with  more  interest  on 
his  person;  '* though  not  handsome,"  she 
said,  *'  he  was  agreeable  enough,  and  he  had 
the  finest  hands  of  any  man  in  the  world." 
She  betrayed  the  same  levity  of  feeling  on  a 
most  serious  occasion.  The  Parliament's  ad- 
miral was  barbarously  pointing  his  cannon  at 
the  house  she  lodged  in ;  several  shots  reach- 
ing it,  her  favourite  Jermyn  requested  her  to 
fly  ;  she  escaped  into  a  cavern  in  the  fields, 
but  recollecting  that  she  had  left  her  lap-dog 
asleep  on  her  bed,  she  flow  back,  and  amidst 
the  cannon-shots  returned  with  this  other 
favourite.  The  Queen  related  this  anecdote 
to  Madame  de  Motteville,  and  these  ladies 
considered  it  as  a  complete  woman's  victory. 
It  is  in  these  memoirs  we  find,  that  when 
Charles  went  down  to  the  House  to  seize  the 
five  leading  Members  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Queen  could  not  retain  her  lively  restless- 
ness, and  impatiently  babbled  the  secret  to 
Lady  Carlisle.  It  has  been  recently  disco- 
vered by  Monsieur  Mazure,  that  this  lady 
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transmitted  the  hasty  intelligeiice   to  the  | 
French  awhtssador,  whe  pretemis  in  has  dis>- 
palchea  that  he  warned  *^  his  friends,"  as  he 
calls  the  five  metnbers.    Bow  far  this  was  the 
esact  truth  we  knew  iie4 ;  but  I  have  also 
discovered  from  the  raanuscripts  o£  another 
Itench  agent,  that  Lady  Carlisle  always  kept 
up  a  clese  comnMUiieatioa  with  French  n»- 
bassadors.    In  the  present  instance,  »&  her 
Ladyship  had  more   thaw  on*  confidential 
fdend,  and  pariieolarly  Pym,  ef  whoni  it  is 
said  that  Lady  Carlisle  was  the  ^^Aium  de 
str  pensees^'^  lier  Ladyship  might  have  dis* 
patched  a  dopHcate  Ml/^l^otun    The  welt- 
known  anecdote  is  recorded  on  this  eventful 
occasion'.    When   the  Qnee*  peseeived  the 
King  wavered  at  tlie  moment,,  she  exdaimed, 
*^  Go,  poltroon !  pidl  these  rogues  out  hy  the 
ears,  or  never  see  my  fate  more.**    **The 
submissive  husband  obeyed,"  ardd^  Mrs.  9la>- 
caulay.    This  anecdote  has  been  held  as  po- 
sitive proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Queen  in 
pektical  affairs.    As  for  as  1  have  been  able 
to  trace  this  anecdote,,  ii  rests  on  the  autfae* 
rity  of  a  single  person ;  but  that  she  deliver- 
ed such  words,  or  words  like  these  I  believe, 
bBBau.se  about  twenty  years  afterwards  Sir* 
Arthur  Haslerigg  in  the  Commons  alluded  to 
the  fact,  (1)  but  then  he  telid  it  differently, 
aflMt  applies  the  reproval  of  ^*  Pdkroon "  to 
the  King  on  his  return-.    The  version  must' 
be  a  false  one,  because  the  Qiicen  could  not 
have  reproached  the  King  with  cowardice^ 
for  having  missed  the  five  members.    The 
words  Hennetta  is  sadd  to  have  used  are  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  French  woman,  who 
would  back  her  wavering  husbafid-  to  do  what 
had  been  already  resolved.    But  what  does 
this  famous  proof  of  the  Qaeen^s  ascendancy 
amount  to?    This  apparent  menace  depends 
on  the  tone  and  the  gesture  in  ^hichit  was 
delivered.    Suppose  she  threatened  with  a 
smile,  and  menaced  asawftiUy?  At  all  events 
th '  anecdote  affords  no  proof  of  her  Majesty's 
inrentive  politics^  and,  as  on*  other  occasions 
of  this  nature,  she  acted  on-  the  suggestions 
oi  others.    This  false  step  of  Chorries  did  not 
cDginate  with*  the*  Queen . 

(t)  Burton/ft  Diary,  ill.,  93.. 

(2)  Her  carriage  was  once  drawn  up  to  take  her 
fllgbt  from  England— when  she  was  betrayed  to  the 
HvHament  by  Goring.    See  Maznre,  iil.,  4S6. 

(V  When  the  Plirtiament,  witft.  a  shameless  dis- 
rogard  of  all  decency  and  honour,  published,  ibe 
Letters  of  Charles  to  the  Queen,  there  was  one  in 
which  they  pretended  to  show  to  the  people  that 
**tlle  eminent  places  In  the  kingdom  were*  disposed 
otbVheradvfoe;''  16  tliift  that  floiL  ttpliBd,.tlM 


But  if  ieeideirts  like  thesfr,  which  we  havw 
just  noticed,  betrajthe  feminine  disposhieas 
of  this  Qtieenr,  we  perreive  that  <m  every 
trying  eeeasion  Henrietta  nerer  forgot  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  ffenry  the  Fonrtlt; 
thai  glorious  affimty  was  inherited  by  her 
with  afl  rfae  sexuakpride,  and  hence  at  times 
that  energy  in  her  actfons  which  was  so  far 
above  her  inteiieetual  capacity.    Hr.  Rallam 
observes  that  ^'  Henrietta  was  by  m^  meanr 
the  high*-«pirited  woman  that  some  hute 
fancied."     I  alwwys  differ  with'  deference 
from  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  knowledge  is  verj^ 
extensirve  on  this  subject,  but  by  this  expres- 
sion he  pcohably  alluded  la  sonse  part  of  her 
political  condnet.    She  latterly  Kved  terrified^ 
in  herpQlece,(^)  and  often  entered  into  her 
chapel  in  trepidation.    Can  we  deny  her  an 
heroic  spirit  when  we  discover  her  passing 
over  to  HoHand,  to  proenre^aid  for  the  Ring, 
and  on  her  return*  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
army  portaking"  of  the  common  hre  of  the 
soldier  rn  the  open  field  as  she  was^  hastening^ 
to  join  the  King  f  nor  less  can  we  admire  the 
determined  courage  when  at  sea,  in  danger 
of  being  ISiken  by   a  ParlTfaraentarhiff,  the 
Queen    commanded  the   Captain  never  to 
strike,  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to 
biow  up  the  ship,  resisting  the  shrieks  of  her 
flKmales  and  her  domestics.    Henrietta  might 
have  been  conscious  that  a  scaffold,  with 
w^ch,  indeed,  she  had  been  already  threat, 
ened,  awaited  her  coming  to  Whitehall— hat 
it  proved  that  she*  knew  how  to'  choose  and 
to  face  dsatlr. 

Henrietta's  tafentfr  were  not  of  that  order 
which  could'  influence  the  intrigues  of  a  Ca- 
binet and  the  pevolntions  of  a  nation.  Thr 
French*  vivaoHy  of  her  manners  anrfconvei*- 
sacion,  with  her  natural  gaiety,  might  have 
attowed  her  to  become  a  politician  of  the* 
toilette,  and  she  might  have  practised  thosi^ 
slighter  artifices  which  niay  be  conadered  as 
so  many  poliiieaf  coquetries.  Her  favonrsv 
or  her  capriee,  might  have  some  infTnenc^ 
in  the  CourlHsircie— in  an  appointnient  hk 
the  Reyal  Hbuseheld,  in  the  dismissal  of  air 
unweteome  courtier  (S)"— hufc  die  had  sndr 

**tiie  pla«es  there  named,  fn  whfcb  her  Hi^c8iyM> 
advice  may  seem  to  be- desired,  Avnot  plaM8,.ass 


they  call  it,  of  the  kingdomr  but  prituue 
places^  a  Treasurtr  of  ihe  Household,  a  Captain  of 
th9  Pentionerf;  andfa  Gemiemanrof  Uit  Bedeknm&er, 
Coneemin^thftofbeirnm  piiblle  plamarHls  lf»» 
Jesty  alsoiatolsT  deelarea  hknaeirt,  wtthout  leavtn^ 
room  for  Her  advice,  which  seems  to  prore  the  con- 
trary to  that  wWeh  by  this  they  intend' to  prove.' 
"  im^mf^  AaftwariNi»-«|i-Oi^rtMi  Mir.        " 
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iCtlB  (tairimiiiaiioH  in  tier  CaTOvtte  aUim- 
4sDl3  thai  tkey  were  alwrays  betraying  ^r 
4B3Nimf^  her.  A  little  anecdote  iias  been 
reconted  of  this  Queen,  which  will  convey  a 
different  idea  ef  those  high  actions  of  lemale 
(Mdomiuance.  At  Mewark,  having  treated 
Ihe  garrison  with  some  attentions,  a  oertaki 
Senprenia,  one  of  the  Slateswomen  of  that 
4ay,  who  we  jure  told  governed  her  hu^nd, 
who  tn  time  of  peace  governed  the  ^coHOty-^ 
•drew  np  a  petition,  which  sbepresenled  (o  the 
^ueen  aecorapanied  by  her  ooterie  of  secon- 
dary pcdhiotans— <it  was  to  pray  her  Maiesty 
would  act  retnove  from  Newark  till  Notting- 
ham should  be  taken.  The  affiair  had  been 
hept  secret  from  the  husbands  of  these  lady- 
politicians,  of  which  the  Queen  appears  to 
have  l)een  aware.  After  receiving  the  peti- 
tion, the  Queen  replied,  ''  Ladies,  affairs  of 
diis  mature  are  not  in  our  sphere;  I  aim  con>- 
iMnded  by  the  King  to  make  all  the  iuiste  I 
can  ;  you  wiHl  receive  this  ad'vantage  at  least 
hy  my  answer,  that  although  I  cannot  graat 
your  petition,  yoa  m»y  learn  by  my  exan^rple 
to  obey  your  husbands.*'  (1) 

Hachiavehan  priiidples,  systematic  plots, 
and  involved  intrigues,  of  which  she  has 
teen  so  freely  accused,  could  never  have  en- 
cored into  the  character  of  a  female  whose 
i^ickand  Hght  passions  wore  transient  as 
the  occasioiu 

£re  the  Civil  Wars  broke  cot,  she  had  lived 
a  anxiety,  and  even  in  terror.  She  well 
iSBw  tiMt  she  and  her  ''Papists'*  were  odious 
td  the  people,  sod  it  is  certain  that  the  Pal^- 
hamentary  leaders  most  barbarously  practised 
'enHie  panics  of  a  female  and  a  foreigner— 
a^TetchedQueen  who  had  already  felt  she 
Me  on  a  deserted  throne  I  She  lost  the 
tleom  of  her  complexion  so  early  that  tocon- 
Mie  herself  for  ibis  nuntifying  disappoint- 
Mmt  she  would  nfunvtain  that  women  lose 
'Ibeir  beauty  soon  after  twenty.  M^'hen  she 
taffaned  :ihe  heaviest  Of  human  ;calamities, 
ber  frame  was  macerated  by  her  secret  sor- 
•Ms.  The  dack  and  dazzling  Instre  of  her 
'Cf es  freqvantly  shone  in  tears,  sbe  assumed 
tbemoorning  habit  forever,  and  frecpiently 
latired  ae  a  religious  estahlishment  which 
«fae  onHowed*  Yet  even  then  at  a  sally  of 
^,  or  some  poignaiu  satire,  Henrietta  has 
teen  known  to  chase  away  the  tears  tiiokliog 
••n  her  own  cheek,  for  a  roament  to  mHtm 
te  her  natural  d»positJ9ft.    Often  she  found 

thift  representation  seems  to  be  the  exact  tnifb, 
btttftercrvene  is  ttre  popiAor  belief. 
m  Tiifc—MjiHHumrmnKietU  vm  be  fonaa  in 
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her  nnderstaodnig  idliDg  her— and  was  iep* 
rifled  lest  it  was  approaching  to  madness-^aa 
evil  which  the  old  Court  physician,  Ifayeme, 
somewhat  plainly  tcld  her  Majesty  not  to  fear 
-^for  that  she  was  already  mad !  She  had 
outlived  the  Revolution  without  comprehend- 
ing iu  Such  was  the  un£ortunate  Henrietta 
of  France! 

<As  probably!  shall  find  no  other  qf»ori»- 
nity  to  record  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  Henrietta  was  affected  on  learning  the 
unexpected  fate  «f  her  unfortunate  consort,  I 
shall  here  preserve  it.  It  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, with  great  simj^icity  of  detail, 
the  P^  Gaanache,  one  of  the  Capuchins  who 
had  waited  on  the  Queen  in  England,  and 
from  whose  manuscript  I  have  already  di'awo 
some  interesting  matters. 

"  The  city  of  Paris  was  then  blockaded  by 
the  in^uirgentSi  and  in  the  Ktng*s  minority  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  obtained  either  en- 
trance or  egress.  The  Queen  of  England, 
residing  at  the  Louvre,  had  dispatched  a 
gentleman  to  St.  Gormain-en-laye  to  tbe 
French  Court,  to  procure  news  from  England. 
During  her  dinner,  where  I  assisted  at  the 
grace,  I  had  notice  (o  remain  there  after  the 
benediction,  and  not  to  quit  her  Majesty, 
Who  mi^tneed  consolation  at  the  sad  account 
she  ivas  to  receive  of  the  terrible  death  of 
the  King  her  husdiand.  At  ^is  grievous  in- 
telligence, I  lelt  my  whole  frame  shudder, 
and  withdrew  aade  from  the  circle,  whero 
-during  an  hour  the  Tarious  conversations  on 
indifferent  subjects  seemed  not  to  remove  the 
imeasiness  of  the  Queen,  who  knew  that  the 
gentteman  she  had  dispatched  to  St.  Germain 
onglht  to'have  returned.  She  was  complain  - 
ing  of  his  delay  in  bringing  his  answer,  on 
which  the  Count  of  St.  Alban^s  (Jermyn)  took 
this  opiportunity  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man was  so  faithful  and  so  expeditious  in 
obeying  her  Majesty's  commands  on  these 
occasions,  that  ho  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  come,  had  he  had  any  favourable  intel- 
ligence. *  What  then  is  the  news  ?  I  see  it 
is  known  to  yon,'  said  the  Queen.  The 
Count  replied,  that  in  fact  he  did  know  some- 
thing af  it,  and  when  pressed,  after  many 
evasions  to  explain  himself,  and  many  am- 
biguous words  to  prepare  her  little  by  little 
tonreoeive  the  fatal  intelligence,  at  length  he 
dadared  it  to  (fhe  Quean,  who  seemed  not  to 
have  expected  .any  thing  of  the  kind.    She 

those  enrioini  ^'Memoirs  oT  theTamily  ofCavendlih,'^ 
an^nded  to  a  Sermon  at  tlie  fanecal  oFWiniam 
Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Biahop  SflDBfllt,^^  M . 
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was  so  deeply  struck,  that  instantly,  entirely 
speechless,  she  remained  motionless,  to  all 
appearance  a  statue.  A  great  philosopher 
has  said  that  ordinary  griefs  allow  the  heart 
to  sigh  and  the  lips  to  murmur,  but  that  ex- 
traordinary afflictions,  terrible  and  fatal,  cast 
the  soul  into  stupor,  make  the  tongue  mute, 
and  take  away  the  senses.  ^  Cur€B  leves  lo- 
quuntur^  graves  stupenC  To  this  pitiable 
state  was  the  Queen  reduced,  and  to  all  our 
exhortations  and  arguments  she  was  deaf  and 
insensible.  We  were  obliged  to  cease  talk- 
ing, and  we  remained  by  her  in  unbroken 
silence,  some  weeping,  some  sighing,  and  all 
with  sympathising  countenances,  mourning 
over  her  extreme  grief.  This  sad  scene  lasted 
till  nightfall,  when  the  Duchess  of  Venddme, 
whom  she  greatly  loved,  came  to  see  her. 
Weeping  she  took  the  hand  of  the  Queen, 
tenderly  kissing  it—and  afterwards  spoke  so 
successfully,  that  she  seemed  to  have  reco- 
vered this  desolated  Princess  from  that  loss 
of  all  her  senses,  or  rather  that  great  and 
sudden  stupor,  produced  by  the  surprising 
and  lamentable  intelligence  of  the  strange 
death  of  the  King."  (1) 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sort 
of  influence  which  this  vivacious  princess 
could  have  exercised  over  Charles  in  his  po- 
litical character— and  we  shall  not  find  want- 
ing more  satisfactory  evidence  than  preced- 
ing historians  have  been  aware  of,  or  general 
readers  could  imagine — existing  on  a  subject 
of  such  delicacy  and  privacy  as  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  a  wife  over  her  husband. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  personal  af- 
fectioQs  of  Charles  the  First,  once  settled, 
were  unchangeable.  With  his  '  thoughtful 
and  retired  nature,  friend,  relative,  and  wife 
equally  shared  in  the  devotion  of  the  heart. 
Not  that  the  sensibility  of  his  temper  was 
quick ;  but  with  men  whose  feelings  seemed 
locked  up  in  ice,  slow  and  hard  to  move,  the 
stream  flows  deepest. 

In  characters  such  as  that  of  Charles,  there 
is  an  obstinacy  in  their  very  affections.  The 
causes  of  some  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  of 
this  ill-fated  monarch  may  be  traced  to  his 
eoncentraied  domestic  feelings;  they  were 
strong— even  to  weakness  I  We  see  them  in 
his  passion  for  his  Queen ;  in  his  unalterable 
though  injudicious  friendship  for  his  first 
companion  Buckingham ;  in  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  even  to 
his  last  moments,  an()  after  very  suspicious 

0)  M^moiresde la  Minion  des  Capuclns  previa 
Reine  d'Augleterre.  MS. 


conduct ;  in  his  partiality  for  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  who 
as  Generals  ruined  his  affairs.  It  is  not  per- 
haps difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  judgment  indicated  by  these  infirm  par- 
tialities. Is  it  not  delightful  to  fancy  that 
those  who  stand  most  closely  connected  with 
us,  and  are  acting  with  us  in  the  business 
of  life,  possess  the  talents  which  we  require, 
as  they  do  the  confidence  which  they  deserve 
— in  a  word,  that  their  intelligence  is  com- 
mensurate with  their  integrity?  This,  which 
would  have  been  a  generous  error  in  a  pri- 
vate man,  was  a  fatal  one  in  a  sovereign. 

Charles  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
Queen :  'Uhe  temperance  of  his  youth  by 
which  he  had  lived  so  free  from  personal 
vice,'*  as  May,  the  Parliamentary  historian, 
records— writing  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  King — had  given  to  his  first  love — and 
his  last,  as  the  King  avowed  in  his  solemn 
farewell  at  the  parting  hour  of  life  —  all  the 
influence  which  that  Queen  was  privileged 
by  nature  to  possess  over  a  husband.  Charles 
knew  not,  as  those  persons  imply,  who  wrote 
such  mean  notes  on  his  affectionate  letters, 
that  a  husband  could  love  too  well ;  or  that 
he  could  refuse  his  confidence  to  one  so  inti- 
mate with  his  thoughts,  and  so  constant  a 
witness  of  his  actions,  as  a  beloved  wife.  We 
may  believe,  too,  that  in  desperate  exigen- 
cies, and  there  were  several— such  was 
his  tenderness  for  the  person  of  a  hapless 
princess,  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic,  her 
health  often  yielding  to  her  anxieties,  that 
as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  says—**  He  wasalways 
more  chary  of  her  person  than  his  busi- 
ness." It  may  indeed  be  said  of  Charles  the 
First,  that  many  years  after  his  marriage 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  lover ;  and  his  letters 
to  his  exiled  Queen,  written  amidst  his  own 
deep  afflictions  and  personal  deprivations, 
in  haste  or  flight,  breathe  a  spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  passion  which  was  not  exceeded  in 
his  romantic  youth. 

So  late  as  in  1645  the  King  writes—'*  Since 
I  love  thee  above  all  earthly  things,  and  that 
my  contentment  is  inseparably  conjoined 
with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to 
serve  and  please  thee?  If  thou  knew  what  a 
life  I  lead  (I  speak  not  in  respect  of  the  com- 
.  mon  distractions),  even  in  point  of  conver- 
sation, which  in  my  mind  is  the  chief  joy  or 
vexation  of  one's  Ufe,  1  dare  say  thou  would 
pity  me;  for  some  are  tpo  wise,  others  too 
foolish,  some  too  busy,  others  too  reserved, 
many  fantastic,    la  a  word,  when  I  know 
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none  better  (I  speak  Dot  now  in  relation  to 
l)Dsines5)  than  (liere  he  gives  a  list  of  persons 
in  cypher)  thou  may  easily  judge  how  my 
conversation  pleaseth  me.  I  confess  thy 
company  hath  perhaps  made  me  in  this  hard 
to  be  pleased,  but  not  less  to  be  pitied  by 
thee,  who  art  the  only  cure  for  this  disease. 
Comfort  me  with  thy  letters,  and  dost  not 
thou  think  that  to  know  particulars  of  thy 
health  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time  are 
pleasing  subjects  to  me,  though  thou  hast  no 
other  business  to  write  of?  Believe  me,  sweet- 
heart, thy  kindness  is  as  necessary  to  com- 
fort my  heart,  as  thy  assistance  is  for  my 
affairs." 

Such  were  the  tender  effusions  of  Charles 
the  First,  beautiful  in  feeling  and  expression, 
nor  were  they  answered  with  inferior  devotion 
by  the  Queen,  whose  words  were  sanctioned 
by  her  deeds. — "  Assure  yourself  I  shall  be 
wanting  in  nothing  you  shall  desire,  and  that 
I  will  hazard  my  life,  that  is,  to  die  by  fa- 
mine, rather  than  not  send  to  you."  But 
however  active  might  be  her  zealous  offices, 
sbe  does  not  venture  to  act  without  the  per- 
mission of  Charles.  On  some  new  engagement 
she  says,  '^  1  ^ught  this  to  be  a  matter  of  so 
great  engagement,  that  I  dare  not  doit  with- 
out your  command ;  therefore  if  it  please  you 
that  I  should  do  so,  send  me  what  you  would 
have  me  write,  that  I  may  not  do  more  than 
what  you  appoint,  and  also  be  confident.'.' 
So  that  this  imperious  Queen  would  not  act 
without  obeying  the  command  of  her  enslaved 
husband ! 

There  is  a  tender  passage  in  one  of  the 
Queen's  letters,  and  equally  pathetic.  Deep 
and  genuine  emotions  give  even  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  mind  all  the  force  of  eloquence — 
Henrietta  writes  from  Paris,  **  There  is  one 
other  thing  in  your  letter  which  troubles  me 
much,  where  you  would  have  me  keep  to 
myself  your  dispatches,  as  if  you  believe  that 
1  should  be  capable  to  show  them  to  any,  only 
to  Lord  Jer.  to  uncipher  them ;  my  head  not 
suffering  me  to  do  it  myself ;  but  if  it  please 
you,  I  will  do  it,  and  non&  in  the  world  shall 
see  them  ;  be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me.  I 
have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which 
without  you  I  could  not  do,  but  your  service 
surmounts  all;  farewell,  my  dear  heart! 
Behold  the  mark  which  you  desire  to  have  to 
know  when  I  desire  any  thing  in  earnest  X." 
Such  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Stuart,  who  if 
she  never  obtained  any  ascendancy  at  the  coun- 
cil-table of  the  King,  doubtless  ruled  over  him 
hj  the  potent  charm  of  domestic  tenderness. 
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The  letters,  which  we  have  here  quoted, 
were  published  by  the  Parliamentarians.  And 
who,  having  read  such  passages,  does  not  re- 
ject with  contempt  the  barbarous  *^  Annota- 
tions" of  those  vulgar  minds,  who  could  de* 
base  even  the  cant  of  their  patriotism  by  the 
greater  cant  of  their  religion?  Yet  we  may 
smile  at  the  depth  of  their  politics,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  emotions,  when  we  discover 
the  note-writer's  acuteness  in  observing  that 
'^  The  King  professes  to  prefer  her  health 
before  the  exigence  and  importance  of  his 
own  public  affairs." 

But  in  the  passion  of  Charles  for  his  Queen, 
the  impulse  of  Nature  was  stronger  than  the 
sterile  imagination  of  the  sour  presbylerian 
Harris,  who  furnishes  a  long  quotation  from 
Cicero  to  prove  that  "  the  most  servile  of  all 
slaves  is  the  slave  of  a  woman,"  and  another 
from  Milton,  who  appears  to  have  felt  a  reli- 
gious conviction,  that 


•"God'sunlverpal  law 


Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  hi«  female, 
Smile  sbe,  or  lour." 

But  on  this  subject  we  smile  at  the  apho- 
risms of  statesmen,  and  the  chapter  and  verse 
of  divines;  those  who  write  in  their  closets 
should  also  live  with  us  in  human  society ; 
and  even  Harris,  with  his  accustomed  pro- 
fundity, adds  to  his  learned  authorities,  that 
'^  These  things  are  boldly  said,  but  women  in 
all  ages  have  had  great  sway." 

We  will  tell  the  Presbyter,  and  even  Cicero 
and  Milton,  that  Charles  the  First  admired 
in  Henrietta  all  those  personal  graces  which 
he  himself  wanted;  her  vivacity  and  conver- 
sation enlivened  his  own  seriousness,  and  her 
gay  volubility  the  impediment  of  his  own 
speech,  while  the  versatility  of  her  manners 
relieved  his  own  formal  habits.  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre  has  raised  up  a  fanciful  theory 
of  love  created  by  contrasts,  and  however  the 
French  philosopher  may  have  lost  himself 
among  the  details,  our  reading  and  our  ex- 
perience may  furnish  arguments  or  facts, 
which  would  illustrate  this  concord  of  dis- 
cords in  '*  the  harmonies  of  nature." 

Of  this  kind  was  the  influence  of  Henrietta 
over  Charles.  And  how  far  that  influence 
prevailed  in  his  public  affairs  remains  to  be 
developed,  and  if  on  unquestionable  evidence 
we  can  show  that  Charles  could  not  have 
been,  as  we  are  told,  a  weak  slave  to  the  sole 
will  of  Henrietta,  we  shall  furnish  one  more 
instance  of  that  popular  delusion  which  is 
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raised  in  its  day»  ibr  parly  purposes,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  the  echoes  of  writers,  who con- 
Biilt  for  their  ease  what  is  convei^ient,  rather 
than  what  is  just. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Catholic  zeal  of 
Henrietta,  and  that  if  the  Qneen  really  ex- 
ercised this  entire  influence  over  Charles,  she 
would  have  stretched  it  to  the  utmost  in  that 
cause  which  was  dear  to  her"  as  life  itself. 
Yet  we  find  on  the  undeniable  evidence  of 
Panzani,  the  Pope's  secret  agent  in  EngfotNi, 
that  when  he  applied  to  the  Queen,  respecting 
the  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for 
England,  and  for  which  she  was  extremely 
anxious,  Henrietta  would  not  deliver  any  opi- 
nion till  she  had  consulted  the  Ring.  At 
their  next  conference  while  she  redoubled  faer 
assurance  that  she  had  nothing  more  fft 
heart,  the  King  was  against  it,  and  therefore 
she  must  bear  the  mortification  of  his  refusal, 
and  be  patient.  This  single  fact  sufficiently 
proves  that  whenever  the  views  of  the  Queen 
militated  against  the  higher  interests  of  the 
Government,  the  sceptre  of  Ckartes  was  no 
distaff.  (1) 

Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  at  all  limes 
Henrietta  was  disposed  to  favour  the  wishes 
of  her  own  family,  and  yet  we  find  that,  On 
every  great  national  interest,  Charles  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  French  Conrr  was  de- 
cisive and  intrepid.  He  rose  to  the  full  con- 
ception of  his  character  as  an  English  sore* 
I'eign,  and  on  repeated  occasions  asserted  his 
own  honour  and  vindicated  the  national  glofy 
—yielding  nothing  to  the  importufltfies  of 
his  French  wife.  Charles  expelled  «  Freneh 
fitctiofl  from  his  court,  amidst  the  tears  and 
the  outcries  of  his  impassioned  Queen,  while 
he  accepted  the  menace  of  trar,  in  the  josti-'^^ 
flcution  of  what  he  assunoled  as  his  rights.  On 
another  occasion  when  D'Estrades  hastened 
to  this  country  to  secure  the  neotrahty  of 
England,  however  willing  thd  Queen  most 
have  felt  to  gratify  her  brothet's  request,  we 
know  she  declared  '^  that  she  wotild  not  con- 
cern herself  with  affairs  of  that  nttctre,  for 
ahe  had  already  suffered  a  sevefe  reprimand 
on  that  subject  from  the  KiDg  himself." 

There  was  Once  An  attempt  to  baptise  a 
ptince  by  a  Romish  priest  in  the  bed'chaihber. 
Did  llenrietia  succeed?  The  King  stepped 
in,  di'-iDisscd  the  priest,  and  commanded  one 
of  his  own  chaplains  to  perform  the  office  as 

(I)  This  eircuihfitance  is  not  i»enth>iM!4  in  Pan^ 
zani's  published  Memoirs,  but  in  the  eurious  un- 
published Report  of  hia  Mission  to  Urban  the  fiighlb, 
died  by  Mr.  JMEttt  ttt  btt  **ttlttt«r!chl  HeiMHn  of 


a  Protestant ;  sa  firm  was  Charles,  atid  sa 
unyielding  even  to  cbe  wishes  of  the  QiMWii, 
when  steie-matters  interfeted.  (2) 

Clarendon  has  said  that  Charles  ofteii^yield*- 
cd  a  strange  deference  to  minds  inferior  to 
his  own.  If  ever  he  followed  female coaneiis, 
as  we  are  told,  it  is  pr(^»aUet]iat  at  least  )t& 
approved  of  them,  nor  is  it  less  pr<^ble  that 
in  the  confidential  intercourse  of  the  pwtiesv 
these  very  conncils  might  have  resulted  from 
his  own  soggesiions.  It  is  no  nnvsual  ease 
with  such  minds  as  that  of  Charles,  to  waver 
when  they  have  formed  their  own  opinions, 
but  to  adopt  them  too  eagerly  and  inpm* 
dently,  when  re-echoed  by  another. 

An  anecdote  in  Madame  de  MottevHIe's  Mie- 
moirs  may  show  ns  in  what  manner  Charles 
was  governed  by  his  Queen.  Henrietta  anii 
Jermyn  were  consulting  on  the  ntyslerious 
comrmimcation  with  fho  afrmy  fespeetin^ 
what  is  eaHed  (he  Army  Plot,  to  be  managwi 
by  Goring  and  Wilmot.  The  rival  jealonsies- 
of  the  two  commanders  early  appeared  iff 
this  affair,  and  Charles  bad  designed  to  senf 
Jermyn  to  reconcile  their  motnaldiscontenlh. 
Hmrkrtta  in  communicating  #ie  Ring's  wisi^ 
to  Jermyn  was  equally  agitated  by  the  tenwr 
of  the  t^Midmeni'a  discovery,  and  by  tl» 
perilous  predicament  ift  wlBch  her  favoorisa 
master  of  the  horse  woold  be  phiced ;  sho 
therefore,  in  disdosing  the  King's  desim, 
forbade  him  to  interfere.  At  thris  critical  mcH 
raoni  Charles  entered  her  eafrinet,  and  wiffa^ 
o«t  knowiffg  the  object,  smiling^  repeatiay 
the  last  words  of  the  Queen,  playfully  adde^, 
'*Yesl  yeslheslwlldoiir  ••No!  norm- 
plied  th^  Qaeen,  **  he  shall  not  do  it,  and 
when  I  have  told  you  what  it  is,  I  am  sow 
yon  will  h^  of  my  mind.'*  '•  Say  then,  Ms* 
dam,''  rejohied  the  King,  ^«  what  is  it,  that 
I  may  know  what  you  forbid,  and  I  coOh* 
mand.''  Renrleifa  eiplained.  The  King 
sympathised  with  her  fears^  acknowledghiig 
the  danger  of  lermyn's  interfetfence>^but  H 
was  «b  danger,  he  added,  whieh  could  not  bn 
avoided,  and  they  most  mn  the  risk.  Charles 
Gommandsd  lermyn  io  hasten  his  task-*hn 
obeyed,  and  in  the  porformanoe  of  his  offion 
was  fortunate  enongh  to  save  himself  liy 
flight. 

If  e?er  the  Queen  on  great  emergencies 
had  tho  power  so  generally  ascribed  to  her, 
and  Charles  was  the  servile  and  spiritiesi 

the  Knglfsh  GathoUcs,"  iii.,  M»  Orst  adiUon.   T^ 
Mr.  Butler  I  am  greaUy  indebted  for  the  loan  of  bis 
Manuscript. 
(1)  Doddii€faureli  ilM.  111.,  8. 
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iuisbandheispeipetuallyr^vefieBled  ieiMve 
inea,  we  inajl)&cerUui  IbalUeorietta*  folly 
aware  of  liie  iBUBUieiit  pecU  io  which  her 
laxoutltB  was  cast,  would  have  jMut  her  higher 
veto  on  the  royal  comisaiui. 

BulJChaxles  seemfi  never  io  have  acted  in 
hJB  poiiUcal  character  as  ooe  aceinitaBiod  to 
obey,  aod  we  nam  bring  idrward  Ihe  evi- 
iifioco  of  an  eauoent  pQixon  who  in  an  iotar- 
coucse  wiJh  their  Jdajealies  was  a  dofiemh- 
server  of  their  oharaciera. 

lo  a  secret  conuDunLcatioB  Iroin  the  £«xl 
of  Noirthjimherlaiid  lo  the  £arl  of  Lenealer^ 
the  King  is  coBcealed  ander  the  saiBe  oif 
Arviragusj  wad  the  Queen  undor  that  of 
Celia, 

"*'  Geliat  i  find,  is  not  hard  enoiigfa  to  dis- 
piUe  with  Arviragus  in  a  case  4d  this  natiure ; 
iar  hebaih  too  much  sophistry  for  her."  •(I) 

Bui  liis  Lordship  is  more  ex{)iicit  when  ha 
realty  points  out  the  obiects  where  the  Queen'tt 
influence  AightjuBvail  with  Charles.  ^^OeAw 
wMl  be  able  to  senre  you  in  lhU»g$  c/fkmmr 
other  than  in  what  must  he  ^upudtd  m»d 
tifUd  fiMT  reason  andjutHee,  because  Arvi* 
caguB  is  too  subtle."  And  afftta-^^Owr 
Maalfir  loves  not  to  liear  other  .people  gii^ 
what  is  only  iitior  Juin." 

We  can  have  no  mare  jposiiivo  or  higher 
lestimony  of  tho  unchangeable  charaoter  of 
Charles  tiheFirsi.  It  comes  from  one  who  was 
no  fiatterexu  We  heie  discover  all  the  naAufe 
of  that  *'  nialignani  iniluenoe"  wliich  Uea- 
lietta  was  allowed  to  exeidse  over  the  King 
---il  was  entirely  confined  within  the  Court 
and  the  Household,  and  xbe  gcaatest  political 
mischief  she  eould  fall  into  was  her  injudi- 
cious choioe  of  faithless  favourites— but 
rjuurles  was  too  Siublle,  that  is^  lie  was  too 
iirm,  when  matters  were  ^^  to  be  disputed  or 
sifted  lor  reason  and  jusiice." 

ChadOA  was  sensible  that  his  French  Ca- 
tholic Queen  shared  no  friendly  preposses- 
sioas,  and  that  Henrietta  might  secnro  friends 
about  her,  the  King  allowed « her  to  be  the 
medium  of  ^^  favours ;"  yet  even  these,  as 
we  have  just  seen  on  several  occasions,  he 
appears  to  have  lox)ked  on  with  a  jealous  eye. 
(iiarles,  too,  was  indignant  at  the  artifices 
uf  tho  Parliameniadans  who  had  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  vulgar  against  this  ier* 
riiied  foreigner— and  however  unwise  it  was 
10  obtrude  the  Queen's  name  on  the  people, 
it  was  an  atlempi  to  endear  her  to  their  re- 


(1)  Sophistry  is  btfie  wed  te  a  ^Mi 
lam  tor  jeuoniog. 
li;  H r.  Wingale,  who  was  a  ^rasn  «r 
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eoilections,  being  always  on  «ots  of  grace. 
-Heaoea^  Yoit  lie  dedared  that  the  Queen 
had  byher  letter  advised  him  to  call  the  Par- 
tiatteoL  Chartes  ^ttblidy  garv^e  her  an  im- 
portanoe  on  such  a  solemn  act  of  Govem- 
men-t,  whiefa  he  would  probably  not  have  a^ 
lowed  in  private. 

ilenrietta^  we  nay  believe,  possessed  aU 
.these  winning  BEls  which  a  woman  is  bom 
to  practise.  5hefaad  at  least  the  ambition  to 
please  her  hudand  after  she  had  subdued  her 
aversion  to  liie  English  peopie  and  to  the 
Englisdi  language.  Her  desire  to  acquire  tte 
.latter,  which  mnst  have  cost  her  many  pains, 
is  DO  slight  evidence  ol  her  real  affeclion  for 
Charles.  After  that  curtain-lecture  wiDh 
which  the  reader  has  before  been  made  ac- 
quainted, Charles  remonstrated  with  the 
Frenish  Court,  and  among  other  matters 
-con^>lained  that  the  Queen  would  not  con- 
lorm  to  English  customs,  and  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A  isw  yean»  after  we  nugr 
trace  her  Majesty'^s  nsalons  progress  under 
her  English  tutor.  <fi) 

The  history  lOf  » the  Qneen^s  Pastord,"  as 
it  was  called  by  way  nf  distinctioa,  offers  an 
amufiing  illustration  of  lier  iasfees  and  her 
{UKifieiency  in  the  Eogiish  language. 

XhisapbMidid  ^^  Pastoral,'*  during  several 
months,  had  engaged  in  its  preparation  tbs 
deepest  atleotioa  of  her  lligesty  and  all  her 
maids  of  honour.  Ben  Jonson  had  been 
usually  destined  to  ooBqiOBe  the  verses  aod 
the  dialogue  of  the  masques  and  pastorals, 
and  Inigo  Jones  had  oombined  his  rich  in*- 
veniions  in  their  machinery.  A  fieitequarrel 
had,  however,  now  separated  these  brothers 
of  genina  in  their  noiiftd  and  emnlative  la^ 
bo4irs.  This  cifcumstante  only  appeared  by 
two  bitter  himpoons  in  the  works  of  lonson, 
and,  as  tbenccasion  remained  unknown,  thn 
poet  had  inencred  the  severe  animadversions 
of  several  emineni  modem  critics,  for  the 
malignity  of  this  personal  attack  on  so  iiae 
a  genius  sfi  that  of  the  architect  of  White- 
hall. I  was  enabled  in  the  course  of  my 
reeeanefaes  to  supply  my  critical  friend,  tho 
late  editor  of  Jonson,  irith  the  singular  in- 
fiormation.  The  great  architect,  whose  grow- 
ing favour  at  Cunrt  made  him  somewhat 
jealous  of  pre-eninonoe,  had  treated  slight- 
ingly the  part  which  the  great  Poet  had  in 
these  splendid  miracles  of  art,  and  deeming 
his  own  work  more  important    than    the 

waA  condUhM,  iar  he  died  •one  ^  tbe  6enlont>r 
Gcsy'sias.  HewaB.miirtliiwBatical  writer,  and  a 
lawyer^ 
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Bard*s,  he  had  insisted,  against  custom,  that 
his  name  should  appear  in  the  title-page  be- 
fore that  of  Jonson.  The  point  of  etiquette 
could  never  be  reconciled,  but  the  predomi- 
nant interest  of  Inigo  Jones  prevailed  at 
Court,  over  the  discarded  poet,  who  was  now 
not  only  an  aged  bard,  but  an  old  friend. 
Jonson,  under  the  influence  of  personal  ag- 
gression, hurled  his  indignant  invectives,  and 
strange  to  observe  how  far  madness  may 
prevail  over  genius,  when  that  genius  be- 
comes inebriated  by  the  flattery  it  receives, 
Inigo  Jones  responded  to  the  irritated  poet  in 
vile  rhymes,  which  I  found  too  inept  to  pub-, 
lish.  This  quarrel  had  produced  a  revolution 
in  these  Court-amusements,  and  the  poetry 
of  Jonson  was  to  be  supplied  by  those  who 
would  venture  on  it. 

In  every  respect  this  splendid  Pastoral  was 
to  be  as  courtly  as  the  cost  was  to  be  prince- 
ly. The  genius  who  was  to  compose  the 
poetry  was  to  be  a  courtier,  the  actresses 
were  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
prime  actress  was  to  be  her  Majesty  herself. 
It  was  the  endless  talk  of  the  Court  circle, 
and  my  Lord  Chamberlain  seemed  to  be  out 
of  his  wits  in  giving  his  orders,  declaring 
that  '*No  chambermaid  shall  enter  unless 
she  will  sit  cross-legged  on  the  top  of  a  bulk; 
no  great  lady  shall  be  kept  out,  though  she 
have  but  mean  apparel  and  a  worse  face,  and 
no  inferior  lady  or  woman  shall  be  let  in, 
but  such  as  have  extreme  brave  apparel  and 
better  faces."  Such  was  to  b3  the  enchanted 
audience  of  <^  Great  Ladies." 

The  successor  of  old  Jonson  was  a  young 
courtier,  whose  adherence  to  loyalty  after- 
wards often  appears  in  our  history— Mr.  Wal- 
ter Montagu,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Lord 
Privy-Seal.  Their  Majesties,  while  the  young 
gentleman  was  indulging  a  most  flowing 
vein,  were  amazed  at  the  facility  of  writing 
verses,  and  one  day  meeting  my  Lord  Privy- 
Seal,  his  Lordship  was  made  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  his  son  was  a  favourite  with 
Royalty,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his 
fortune,  for  their  Majesties  both  highly  con- 
gratulated his  Lordship  ^'  on  the  rare  parts 
of  Master  Walter  Montagu,  his  son,  for 
poesy,  and  otherwise."  As  probably  this  was 
the  first  pastoral  by  Master  Walter,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  his  great  pre- 
decessor, did  not  know  where  to  stop.  Every 
part  was  so  excessively  long,  no  one  knew 

(1)1  have  drawn  all  the  particulars  of  "The 
Queen's  Pastoral/'  from  a  variety  of  contemporary 
correspondence  (1683)  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  7000. 


how  to  shorten  any,  and  the  young  poet  had 
no  heart  to  prune  even  a  tendril  of  his 
luxuriant  genius.  The  Queen,  as  she  conned 
her  part,  complained  of  its  length,  and  ^^  my 
Lady  Marquis's"  single  part  was  ^'  as  long  as 
an  ordinary  play."  We  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  labour  of  our  courtier-poet,  for 
the  representation  lasted  seven  or  eight 
hours  I  The  disasters  which  must  have 
happened  in  the  progress  of  "  The  Queen's 
Pastoral"  have  not  been  chronicled,  nor  of 
those  whose  memory  faltered  through  (heir 
interminable  speeches,  nor  of  those  who  re- 
membered them  too  well.  Eight  hours  I 
but  at  Court  they  are  accustomed  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  wearied.  (1) 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  in  the 
Queen's  Pastoral  was  that  of  her  Majesty. 
The  Pastoral  itself,  which  was  in  English, 
was  designed  not  only  for  her  Majesty's  re- 
creation, but  *'for  the  exercise  of  her  Eng- 
lish." (2)  A  striking  evidence  of  Henrietta's 
zealous  studies  to  gratify  her  husband.  She 
had  not  only  learned  to  speak  but  to  write 
English,  as  several  letters  in  her  own  hand 
fittest,  where  the  orthoepy  is  curiously  form- 
ed by  her  foreign  ear.  (3)  Some  years  after, 
we  And  that  when  the  Parliament  had  fright- 
ened her  away,  and  she  intended  departing, 
they  petitioned  her  to  remain  in  England,  to 
which  she  graciously  replied  in  a  speech  pro- 
nounced in  English.  The  style  might  have 
been  retouched  by  her  English  master,  Win- 
gate,  who  probably  assisted  her  Majesty's 
elocution,  but  it  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  and 
noted  to  have  been  in  kcsc  verba.  Henrietta 
closed  it  by  saying,  "  You  will  pardon  the 
imperfectness  of  my  English ;  I  had  rather 
have  spoken  in  another  language,  but  I 
thought  this  would  be  most  acceptable.'*  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Henrietta,  in  her  eager 
desire  to  accustom  herself  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  her  Royal  consort  wished,  lost  con- 
siderably, as  Madame  Motteville  notices,  her 
Fronch  idiom. 

This  picture  of  Charles  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  Queen  must  reverse  those  precon- 
ceived notions  which  every  reader  of  our  his- 
tory has  entertained,  if  I  have  rightly  dis- 
criminated *'the  malignant  influence"  of 
Henrietta,  we  may  now  ascertain  its  amount 
of  evil.  The  fixed  and  systematic  principles 
of  the  character  and  government  of  her  bus- 
es) Ellis's  Letters,  Second  Series,  iii..  270. 
(3)  See  some  Id  Evelyn's  Diary,  to  Secretary  Ni- 
cholas, and  Ellis'i  Letters,  First  Series. 
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iuuid  should  no  longer  be  imputed  to  the  in- 
trigues, or  the  influence,  of  a  vivacious  and 
volatile  woman — they  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  source,  to  his  own  inherited  concep- 
tions of  his  regal  rights,  contested,  sometimes 
but  not  always,  justly— if  we  seek  for  truth, 
and  would  read  the  history  of  human  nature 
in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First. 

We  may  account  for  this  general  charge 
coming  from  all  quarters,  and  still  re-echoed 
by  our  writers.  To  the  gross  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  take  their  impressions  of  distant  ob- 
jects from  their  appearances,  the  uxoriousness 
of  Charles  was  evident,  but  how  they  inferred 
that  his  passion  for  his  Queen  was  necessarily 
connected  with  his  political  character  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ease  with  which 
popular  prejudices  are  fostered  at  unhappy 
moments.  This  odium  was  first  industriously 
cast  on  the  character  of  Charles  by  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  make  him  contemptible ; 
and  his  apologists,  with  Clarendon  for  their 
leader,  found  it  not  inconvenient  to  perpe- 
tuate this  accusation^  for  they  imagined  that 
they  had  discovered  in  a  weakness  which  had 
something  amiable  in  it,  and  which  removed 
to  another  victim  so  many  of  his  own  faults, 
some  palliation  for  the  King's  political  er- 
rors, (t) 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 

The  Percy  Family . ^Algernon,  Earl  of  Morthumber- 
land,  and  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
bis  Queen,  to  fix  their  most  unreserved  af- 
fections on  the  son  and  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and 
two  of  the  most  fatal  events  of  this  reign 
originated  in  the  disaffection  of  the  son  when 
he  abandoned  the  fleet  to  the  Parliament,  and 
in  the  treachery  of  the  daughter  when  she 
betrayed  ftie  royal  confidence  at  a  critical 
moment. 

It  is  not  always  prejudice  which  induces 
us  to  conceive  that  a  family  character  is  in- 
herited. There  was  a  taint  in  the  blood  of 
Northumberland,  whose  ancestors  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  suffered  on  the  scaf- 
fold.   The  personal  feelings  of  renowned  an- 

(i)  I  was  gratified  to  find  some  Ume  after  this 
chapisr  was  written  that  my  notions  of  Henrietta's 
ctiaracter  are  coDflrmed  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  bis  His- 
tory, i.,  139.  We  are,  1  believe,  the  only  writers 
who  have  developed  this  eurions  passage  in  the 
biftory  of  this  period.  May  I  flatter  myself  thai 
Dr.  Lingard  has  adopted  my  sentiments?  Or  has 
be  only  confirmed  their  tmth?   Several  years  be-  I 
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cestors  are  transmitted  through  a  long  race. 
Ancestral  phde  comes  at  length  to  maintain 
what  had  only  originated  in  the  first  impres- 
sions of  filial  sympathy.  Not  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  father  of  Algernon,  the 
present  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  been 
released  from  a  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  on  sus- 
picion of  having  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Gun-powder  Plot,  and  for  harbouring  one  of 
the  conspirators,  his  cousin,  Thomas  Percy, 
This  haughty  Earl  valued  himself  on  the  re- 
gal antiquity  of  his  ancestry,  tracing  the 
paternal  line  from  Charlemagne ;  Josceline, 
the  son  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Percy.  The  old  Earl 
never  forgave  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  for  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  one  of 
the  favourites  of  James  the  First.  Him,  he 
deemed  too  recently  noble,  and  otherwise 
unworthy  of  his  alliance,  notwithstanding 
the  princely  magnificence  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle's domestic  life,  and  the  generous  nature 
of  the  man,  who  had  taken  his  celebrated  but 
undowered  daughter  for  his  bride.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  accepted  with  diffi- 
culty the  boon  of  his  freedom,  which  had  lost 
its  sweetness  in  coming  from  the  hand  of  his 
son-in-law.  It  was  this  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land who,  on  learning  that  Buckingham  drove 
six  horses  in  his  coach,  immediately  passed 
through  the  city  in  a  coach  and  eight ;  this 
prouder  novelty  attracted  the  town's  talk 
more  towards  the  recent  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  than  the  minister  himself. 

Algernon,  Carl  of  Northumberland,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  both 
of  honour  and  trust,  was  a  young  nobleman, 
who  had  been  earnestly  recommended  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  to  Charles.  His  dignified 
qualities  were  well  adapted  to  win  the  tem- 
pered seriousness  of  his  royal  master.  The 
descendant  of  a  high-born  race  was  no  unfit 
companion  for  a  King.  Northumberland,  in  the 
haughtiness  of  early  manhood,  seemed  to 
disdain  the  daily  traffic  of  the  compliant 
courtier.  Solely  connected  with  the  King 
through  the  medium  of  his  great  friend  Straf- 
ford, Northumberland  stood,  as  it  were,  in- 
fore  the  volume  of  this  historian  appeared,  I  had 
given  my  ideas  in  Curiosities  of  Literature,  first  se- 
ries, in  ihe  *' Secret  History  of  Charles  the  First  and 
his  Queen  Henrietta."  What  the  reader  is  now  pre- 
sented with  is  a  wider  field  of  invesUgaUon,  where 
what  was  before  suggested  is  ftirther  opened,  and 
the  result  more  completely  deduced. 
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•sillatcd  ftiiioni^  the  ninifilBfs.  TlnT06Qt¥o 
id  his  chanroier  and  the  fomiflity  xA  his 
lur^iis  threw  a  -cokkiess  ^yet  the  generons 
lemper  which  we  look  for  in  a  iio1»le  jouih. 
But  these  were  net  disagreeahle  te  Chaiies, 
whe  adopted  this  child  of  tiis  4iepes«  to  hii- 
tiate  him  under  his  own  eye,  through  gra- 
-duated  honours,  till  lihe  young  Catl  should 
ke  fitted  for  the  highest  fiirioes,  and  wor4hy 
of  his  boundless  cenfidenoe.  Charles  had 
•indeed  conoeived  for  him  the  strongest  per- 
gonal a^eotion,  and  this  monardi  was  no 
niggard  when  he  once  showered  the  largess 
^  his  royal  friendship. 

There  were,  howeyer,  reputoive  qualities 
Client  in  the  breast  of  young  Northunil)er- 
land,  which  T^ieatedly  developed  themselves 
from  his  first  entrance  into  active  life  to  the 
day  of  his  public  defection.  Although  not  a 
^rson  of  extensive  capacity,  he  seems  to 
have  undervalued  the  abilities  Of  the  King, 
tnrhich  were  far  superior  to  his  own.  When 
Lord  High-Admiral  he  conducted  the  navy  of 
England  without  glory ;  and  though  he  would 
not  command  the  fleet  against  the  King,  he 
was  willing  to  surrender  it  to  <Hie  Pailia- 
mentarians.  Twice,  when  appointed  €k)m- 
mander-in-i^hief,  he  was  seised  with  **  a  dan- 
gerous indisposition."  7^0  sympathies  could 
melt  the  coldness  of  liis  character ;  and  his 
principles,  perhaps  inherited,  led  him  to  the 
popular  party,  some  of  whom  were  in  his  -con- 
fidence. Northnmberland,  the  most  affluent 
of  our  nobility,  was  penurious  in  his  loans 
to  the  King.  He  observes  that "  he  had  lent 
the  King  but  five  thousand  pounds,  because 
he  could  not  expect  more  from  him,  whose 
liouse  halh  in  these  latter  ages  received  little 
or  no  advantage  from  the  crown."  (0  We 
ahall  find  on  anoHier  occasion  that  (his  noble- 
man was  a  close  calculator.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  taken  on  himself  fhe  quarrel  of 
the  family  with  royalty,  hfhis  evident  allu- 
sion ^^  to  his  house  in  these  latter  ages  f*  he 
means  the  heavy  Star-CSiamber  fine,  virhich 
his  father  had  tneurred  in  the  former  reign. 
¥et  at  this  moment  the  Earl  had  reached  the 
highest  distinctions  in  the  state;  and  his 
numerous  titles  and  honours  would  spread 
over  this  page. 

Northumberland  was  serving  a  master  ior 
whose  service  he  felt  no  zeal,  to  M>fay»se 
iiooour  he  Mt  little  coooera,  and  whose 
•friendship  be  rendered  disastrous  only  to  him 
who  bestowed  it.    Amo^g  the  desertion  -of 
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those  on  wImiui  CbaitoB  had  showmed  his 
favooTs,  and  admitted  into  the  privacy  itf 
friendship,  the  King  felt  no  wound  more  deep 
than  the  defection  of  Northumberland. 
€harles  on^tmed,  with  tender  regret,  ^  I 
hare  courted  him  as  a  mistress ;  1  have  con- 
versed with  him  as  a  friend !" 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  broCher-in-law  to 
the  fiarl  of  Northumberland,  seems  to  iiave 
shared,  in  some  degree,  the  dispositions  tif 
his  family  affinity.  He  had  heen  onr  am- 
bassador in  France,  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Iretend,  and  may  Jie  deemed  as  Che 
philosophic  friend  of  Charles;  but  his  impar- 
iiality  and  his  honour  rendered  him  eqaaHy 
indecisive  and  indifferent;  ooneuning  with 
the  Parliament,  yet  nover  disloyal  to  the 
Sovereign.  In  rovolntionaiy  times  thesteadi- 
ost  friendahips  are  often  abruptly  terminated, 
and  the  greatest  minds,  itke  more  ordinary 
^aes,  snhmtt  Id  be  the  mem  creatures  of 
pressing  events.  The  younger  broUier  Henry 
Percy,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wild 
scheme  called  *^The  Army  Plot,*'  renttined 
attadifid  to  km  royal  fnends,  and  died  ao 
emii^nt  at  Paris  before  the  Restoration.  But 
dwiB  was  one  of  this  great  family  ef  the  Per- 
cys who,  perhafs,  marf  have  inflnenced  the 
fate  of  Charles,  even  more  than  Nortbumi>er- 
land  or  Leicester— it  was  their  sister,  the 
much  celebrated  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

Lucy  ?fsxcj.  Countess  of  Cailislis,  was  At 
the  head  4xf  a  dass  of  females  who  have  not 
jet  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  these  tiroes. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  pas- 
sion of  Charles  for  his  lovely  Queen,  and  tliB 
personal  influence  of  Henrietta,  were  ima- 
gined by  their  contemporaries  to  have  been 
sudi,  that  this  Queen  wholly  regulated  his 
conduct ;  that  the  uxorious  Kini^  had  recourse 
to  her  counsels,  and  that  she  ruled  the  Cnbi- 
net  by  governing  the  King ;  in  a  word,  that 
Henrietta  Maria  was  a  great  political  cha- 
racter. 

ft  is  a  curious  fact,  that  so  prevalent  xvas 
this  popular  opinion,  that  it  actually  gave 
rise  to  a  new  race  of  ladies  in  this  country, 
who  may  foe  described  as  Suteswomen .  The 
throne  is  the  modeller  of  manners,  and,  since 
the  Queen  was  imagined  to  be  so  profound  a 
politician,  politics  bacame  the  iashionahle 
pursuit  of  aspirJag  ladMS.  As^Mtmrns  travel 
from  the  coart  to  the  eomitry,  it  eeems  that 
even  our  rural  ladies  were  dee^j  involved 
in  political  interests  and  in  the  igavernment 
of  their  hiisiMnid6,-whaBev6r  those  eocupied 
some  ofOeial  ^rtation.    An  amecdote  of  a  cer- 
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taut  Semproiiiia  we  kavd  givdii  in<  our  pre- 
ceding  ohapter  on  the  mflueoce  d  tbo  Queen 
oreriheKing. 

Thesa  lady-pohlicians  were  not  the  least 
aelive  messengers  nor  the  least  adroit  nogo** 
liators  of  both  parlies  ifi  these  troubled  time^ 
of  political  intrigue.    Hilany  of  the  favoured 
feir  presided  at  their  catinet  councils,  where 
i(  they  did  not  always'  deliver  their  senti- 
ments, they  had  the  pleasure  of  being  let 
ioto  those  of  the  leaders  of  parlies.  We  keow 
that  Lady  Aabigny  w&s>  safely  delivered  of  a 
box  of  conspiracy   caUed  **  Waller's  plot," 
which  proved  fataV  ta  some,  and  would  have 
to  herself,  had  she  not  as  dexterously  oon* 
?eyed  herself  away.    Her  ladyship  was  an 
adept  in  cipher,  amd  in  deciphering ;  ati  ad- 
mirable letter-carrier,  for,'  with  a  woman's 
laHcy,  she  curled  up  a^  secret  correspondence* 
iriihin  her  own  curls;,  cifrls  often  admired 
i'T  their  luxuriance,-  but  nfM>re  particularly 
f*  their  size.    She  coMriVed*  conferences  be- 
tween persons  who,  by  the^  remoteness  of 
(heir  locality,  or  their  want-  of  personal  ac- 
<juaintance,  had'  never  imagined  tliat  they 
Arnold  ever  have  been  brought  into  collision. 
As  her  ladyship  happened  to  be  an  acquaint* 
anee  of  Lord  Clarendon,  we  gather  more  par- 
ticulars than  we  find-  about  other  political^ 
ladies,  who  appear  not  to^  have  been  less  ac- 
tive or  less  ingenious.  •  These  stateswdmen 
tere  living  in'  a-  coniinoed  fever  of  state 
sMreis.     An-  ingenuous  atiecdote-  teW  by 
Lad)-  Fanshnw, with'  her  extreme  simplicity, 
describes'their  peculiar  situatidn .    Her  hus- 
band being  then  Secretary  of  Slate  atOxford', 
Lady  Rivers,  afriefid'  of  Lady  Fan^haw,  one 
day  touched  on  the  mmf^Mgd  df  slate  aiTairs,- 
obseninghow  some ^vomen' were  very  happy 
in  acquiring  it* ;  sueh  as-bady  Aubigny,  Lady 
Mwl  Thyfine,a!ld  divers'Others,**  but  non^V 
Udy  Rivei^  thought,  could  be  more  capable 
than  the-wife  of  the  Seorelary' of  Slate.  A*nd," 
added  the  fail*  cemmunicator,'  "  thiy  v^ 
mglA  came  a  p6st  fro^i  Paris  fronrthe  QoeenV 
ind  her  ladyship- would  be- d)[tremely  glad  to 
Warn  what  the  Queen  commanded  the  KingV 
IfLadyPanshannr  would  ask  her  husband  {iri- 
vstely  he  would^  tell'  what  he  found  in  the 
packet,  and'  then  Lady  Fkn^faaw*  ihigitt  tell 
her."   All  t  hii  was  very  easy  to  do;and  Lady 
Fanshaw  was  very  innocent.    Imagining  that 
'  to  inquire  inte  public  affairs  being  a'fa<- 
sfciwiabie  tiring,  might- nlalre  Her  moi^' be- 
>^ved  by  her  Husbhnd,"  dhe  w'attHeU  Sir  Ri- 
chard on  blsr  retard  fr6m  couhcU  wltH  liis 
papers,     iter  peeiing  startM-  him*r  ^^^ 
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earnest  inquiry  raised  a  smile ;  her  potitingf 
he  kissed  away ;  her  solkiness  at  supper,  and 
the  renewed  entreaty  on  retiring  to  rest,  hei^ 
reproach  the  next  morning  that ''  he  loved 
her  not ;"  all  he  had  borne,  till  at  the  close 
the  good  sense  of  Sir  Richiard  spoke  out,  per- 
fectly satisfying  Lady  Fanshaw  that  '^  he  had 
no  other  secrets  to  conceal  from  her  but  hi* 
Prince's." 

Ha^  Liiey  Countess  of  Carlisle,  in'  some^ 
ligtei  m3moirs  which  only  a  stateswoman 
could  fireely  sketch;  told  us,  in  the  felicitous' 
style  of  saying  the  best  things  in  the  fewest 
words,  which  it  is  said  she  eicelled  in,  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  extraordinary  personages 
whom  she  so  intimately  knew  ;  had  she  nar- 
rated those  changeful  events  in  which  she 
herself  had  taken'  sO'  acti\*'e  a  part,  we  should' 
have  now  possessed  the  nlost  interesting 
secret  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First-^with  its'  appendix,  the  early  years  of 
the  Protectorate. 

But,  so  far  from  recordirtg  the  ads  of  others, 
she  has  not  left  us  a  word  about  herself.  Hetr' 
nonchalance  seems  to  have  exceeded  her 
egotism  ;  and-  she  who  was  the  disturber  of  a 
'  nation  appears  only  to  Have  viewed  the  mis- 
•  chlevous  effoi'ts  as  they  influenced  her  own" 
circle.    It  is  rather  by  good  fortune  than  b^ 
Successful Vesearth  that  I'  am  enabled  to  create' 
!  a  retfl'  per^nage'  otti  of  tlle'mysteriods  and 
i  shadowy  ajiparillbn  which'  sometimds  glides* 
i  into  our  History,  and  whom  W'art)urlon  has- 
expressly  designated  as*'*'Tll»  Erinnysof  her 
Time^." 

liady  Catlisle,  in  \*rhbse*  veins  flo^^etf  the 
blobd  of  princely  races,  and»  the  blood  which 
harfbcen  tainted  by  tVeisbri,  Ti*as  at  once  ihe' 
eqiial  cbtttlpfaniota  of  sovelr^igriS,  and  the  most* 
dahgerblts^  d^  subjeCfs.  Slib=  tod  ^as  very 
beatrtifM^bQl  ^e  \W)Olli  libt  have  riecome* 
att  im)[ibrtatlt'p6ts0ria^e  in  our  history  had- 
she'riot  airtted  at  ^onifethihg' beyond  rtink  and* 
bfeiidty;  liady  Carlisle  sfeeihs  to  have  con- 
CMt^  i  fhiity  df  sttiYouriding'  hefself  by  a| 
hi^er  oMer'  of  society-  than'  ^He'  cbuld'  llntf 
ih'  lK6'  nibttlocrity  of  tile  court-drcle ;  ahd; 
Ibuiyingf'  WJftdf'^in  political  life,  with  the'ad-' 
vantagii'  of  beirig'  placed  so  dbse  to  th6' 
Oheen>  at  once'  Her  cdnftdarit  and  ller  spy, 
she  moved  in  a  ^^-orid  of  political  intrigues, 
and,  from  Whitehall  to  the  two  Houses,  held 
theirtvisiWe- chain  of  human*  events.  By  what 
jdlextftriiy,  dfforluhe,  slie  escaped  fVom  the* 
ruin  df  alt'  the  parties  with  whom  she  was' 
oonoeraed yi we probaWy  shall' newf  learn.  lt» 

iir  ^MlVft^  a  #bdbii's'iMVileS^'  i6  ootMt^ 
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the  most  opposite  parties  that  she  is  alike 
earnestly  concerned  for  them ;  she  can  prac- 
tise on  the  weak  and  the  unsuspiciotis ;  and 
she  has  in  reserve,  for  the  more  penetrating 
minds,  the  eye  that  melts  into  persuasion » 
and  the  voice  which  confirms  their  hopes. 

The  Countess  of  Carlisle  was  a  beautiful 
dowager  in  1636.  This  time  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  busiest  period  of  the  pre* 
sent  reign.  Her  ladyship  was  now  mistress 
of  herself,  and  adoring  that  self ;  it  was  now 
that  she  opened  her  remarkable  career. 
Waller,  one  of  her  admirers,  has  painted  the 
Countess  in  mourning. 


It 


A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  Jet." 


The  Queen  of  Charles  the  First  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  Countess ;  for  I  think  it  appears 
that  the  Queen  was  aware  that  the  Countess 
had  betrayed  her  famous  state-secret  in  the 
very  heat  of  its  confidence.  One  would 
imagine  that  this  might  have  interrupted 
their  friendship;  and  yet,  by  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  French  Resident  here  in  1644, 
which  I  have  examined,  I  find  the  Countess  in 
secret  communication  with  the  Queen's  party 
at  Paris,  requesting  the  French  Resident  to 
convey  letters  from  her  brother  Percy  to  the 
Queen  in  France;  and  still  later  in  1648  the 
Countess  was  in  Henrietta's  full  confidence.  (1) 
The  treachery  of  the  Countess  to  the  Queen 
had  not,  however,  shown  itself  on  a  single 
occasion.  When  Lord  Holland  became  a  mal- 
content, from  the  King's  refusal  of  granting 
him  the  disposal  of  a  Barony,  which  he 
might  have  sold  to  some  worthless  aspirant 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  was  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle  who  furnished  Lord  Holland  with 
all  the  words  and  actions  of  her  thoughtless 
royal  friend ;  applying  every  malicious  con- 
struction, and  drawing  the  widest  inferences, 
that  Lord  Holland  might  make  terms  with  the 
Parliament,  by  the  services  they  best  liked ; 
criminating  the  unguarded  remissness  of  an 
inconsiderate  Queen,  who  would  say  more 
than  she  thought,  and  do  more  than  she  was 
aware  she  had  done.  Henrietta  never  forgave 
these  domestic  treacheries  of  Lord  Holland, 
who  had  been  one  of  her  favourites.  She  de- 
clared that  "  she  would  never  live  in  the 
Court  if  he  kept  his  places  there."    Holland 

(I)  Thefntercourse  of  the  French  Resident  with 
Lady  Carlisle  was  frequent.  Conversing  with  her 
Ladyship  on  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumber^ 
land,  being  appointed  Governor  to  the  little  Duke 
and  the  Princess,  with  an  allowance  of  I6,ooo/.per 
annum,  (he  should  have  said  3000^  according  to 


was  discarded  from  his  office  of  First  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber.  He  seems  to  have 
betrayed  the  King  when  a  (jeneral  of  the 
Horse  in  the  Scottish  war.  Yet  this  unhappy 
man,  repeatedly  changing  sides,  suffered  for 
his  loyalty,  yet  offering  to  serve  again  the 
Parliament  would  they  have  accepted  him ! 
His  terror  was  to  live  in  poverty. 

The  Countess  had  been  so  confidential  a 
person  that  she  was  admitted  to  be  present 
at  all  the  consultations  held  to  save  the  life 
of  Strafford.  That  Earl,  in  the  selected  circle 
of  the  Countess,  was  then  her  favourite.  Her 
strenuous  ejcertions,  at  times,  seemed  to  have 
been  successful,  but  she  never  forgave  the 
King,  or  the  Queen,  for  their  irresolution 
and  their  terror.  She  hardly  concealed  her 
deep  resentment,  it  is  said,  even  her  con- 
tempt. From  this  moment  of  her  violent  in- 
dignation, I  would  date  the  commencement 
of  that  series  of  treacheries  which  subse- 
quently proved  so  fatal  to  her  royal  friends. 
1  would  not  ascribe  too  great  a  proportion  of 
gratuitous  maliciousness  to  our  **  Erinnys.'* 

Extremes  were  her  passions.  She  who 
had  thus,  in  her  mind,  for  ever  qaarrelled 
with  a  King  and  a  Queen,  for  her  favourite 
Strafford,  not  long  afterwards  became  an 
equal  admirer  of  his  remorseless  enemy.  She 
had  usually  been  inattentive  to  ^^  the  public 
exercises  of  religion."  As  what  then  was 
considered  to  be  *'  the  true  religion"  entered 
into  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  even  into  the 
private  correspondence  of  letter- writers,  and 
combined,  as  it  was,  with  the  politics  of  the 
times,  whether  a  person  entered  the  pa- 
rochial church,  or  the  Scotch  conventicle, 
was  not  an  affair  of  indifference.  Suddenly 
the  Countess  became  Puritanic,  and  took 
notes  at  long  sermons,  and  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle  has  announced  that  Master  Pym 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  Earl  cf 
Strafford.  (2)  The  intercourse  between  the 
parties  was  intimate,  and  the  interior  of 
Whitehall  was  always  better  known  to  Pyni 
than  that  of  the  Commons  was  to  Charles  the 
First. 

The  select  circle  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
was  a  prominent  object  in  that  day.  It  was 
a  particular  sort  of  a  coterie,  though  its  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  poli- 

Whitelocke,  137,)  the  Countess  observed  that  she  did 
not  know  that  her  brother  bad  any  reason  to  be 
pleased,  considering  the  nature  of  that  periloos 
office.  The  fate  of  theirgreat-grandfather,  the  Pro- 
tector, was  then  the  town-tallc.— Ji;S5.  ofSabran, 
(S)  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  904. 
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deal  cast,  yet  the  men  of  wit,  and  genius,  ] 
and  gallantry,  were  stars  in  this  galaxy. 
There  were  literary  meo,  if  the  few  of  that 
day  may  be  so  distinguished ;  but  the  great 
number  consisted  of  leading  members  in  both 
Houses,  and  of  tho  heads  of  the  Scotch  party, 
of  eminent  foreigners,  and  particularly  of 
ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  residents, 
and  with  this  latter  class  the  Countess  afH 
pears  to  have  held  an  extraordinary  inter- 
course. Persons  who  had  a  name  to  make 
ambitioned  the  entrSes  to  this  envied  circle, 
sure  to  find,  in  the  socUU  of  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  those  men  in  the  country  on  whom 
they  had  placed  their  hopes,  or  who  had  at- 
tracted their  admiration.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  a  circle  has  left  no  trace  of 
its  existence,  and  that  the  celebrated  female 
who  presided  in  it  was  not  her  own  per- 
petual secretary.  Some  idea  of  the  Coun- 
tess's "  chamber"  may  be  formed  by  the  pic- 
ture which  one  of  its  haunters  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  his  pleasing  verses — 

"The  high  in  titles,  and  the  shiepherd  here, 
Forgelsbis  greatneM  and  forgets  his  fear. 
The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave, 
Subdued  alike,  all  but  one  passion  have. 
No  worthy  mind  but  finds  in  hers  there  is 
Something  proportioned  to  the  rule  of  his; 
While  she  with  cheerfbl  but  impartial  grace 
(Born  for  no  one,  Jt>nt  to  delight  the  race 
or  men)  like  Phoebus  so  divides  her  light. 
And  warms  us,  that  she  stoops  not  from  her 
helght."(l) 

Something  more  we  may  learn  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  circle  of  the  Countess  from  a 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  which  I  found 
among  the  Conway  papers.  Though  the 
noble  writer,  in  thoafTected  style  of  the  com- 
plimentary effusions  of  that  day,  strained  his 
fancy  and  his  gallantry,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  entertainment  to  which 
his  Lordship  was  accustomed,  in  "  the  Lodg- 
ings at  Court"  of  the  Countess.  The  manners 
of  ber  Ladyship  seem  sketched  after  life^ 

"Madam,— The  night  is  the  mother  of 
dreams  and  fantoms,  the  winter  is  the  mo- 
ther of  the  night ;  all  this  mingled  with  my 
infirmities  have  protracted  this  homage  so 
due  and  so  vowed  to  your  Ladyship,  lest  the 
^e  and  vapours  so  arising  should  con- 
taminate my  so  sacred  and  pure  intention. 
But  much  more  pleasure  it  were  to  me  to 
perform  this  duty  in  your  Lodging  at  Court, 

0)  Waller. 

(1)  I  have  printed  the  letter  according  to  modem 
orUiography,  for  the  conveDlence  of  the  reader. 
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when  you  see  your  perfections  in  the  glass, 
adding  perfection  to  perfection,  approving  the 
banr^nols  there  spoken  in  your  presence,  mo- 
derating the  excess  of  compliments,  passing 
over  a  dull  jest  without  a  sweet  smile,  giving 
a  wise  answer  to  an  extravagant  question* 
But  why  do  I  regret  these  absent  pleasures 
and  find  defects  in  my  condition,  since  it 
pleased  God  so  to  determine ;  were  I  young 
again  I  should  be  a  most  humble  suitor  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  that  your 
lodging  might  be  my  academie,  quitting  to 
the  rest  both  Italy  and  France.  I  expect  now 
within  a  few  days  the  approach  of  the  violets, 
from  whence  I  begin  to  entertain  better 
thoughts,  with  hope  to  enjoy  the  first  and 
latter  presents  of  the  year.  But  when  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said,  and  all  is  writ  that  can 
be  writ,  your  perfections,  put  in  the  weight 
of  true  judgment,  weigh  down  all  other  de- 
lights. In  the  mean  time  afford  your  ser- 
vant the  honour  of  your  bonne  grace,  and  so 
I  rest  according  to  custom 

**  Your  Ladyship's  most  humble  and  pas* 
sionate  servant, 

ExBTn."  (2) 
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Could  we  turn  over  the  visiting-book  of  the 
Countess,  we  should  discover  a  numberless 
catalogue  of  men  of  genius  and  gallantry. 
The  fanciful  poet,  and  the  ancient  gallant, 
who  have  borne  their  testimony  to  the  charms 
of  the  iocUtS  of  the  Countess,  belong  to  a 
large  class.    Sir  Toby  Matthews,  a  refined 
gentleman  of  the  day,  has  offered  a  portrait 
which,  however  fantastical,  may  still  bear 
some  remarkable  resemblances,  and  Donne 
has  addressed  the  Countess  with  the  celestial 
flattery  of  a  poetical  divine.    But  such  per- 
sons who  sought  fame  or  pleasure,  by  admis- 
sion into  the  favourite  circle,  must  not  be 
imagined  to  have  been  initiated  into  the 
higher  mysteries;  for  mysteries  there  were 
in  the  Esoteric  doctrines  for  the  adepts.  The 
phases  of  *^  the  Chamber"  were  mutable.    In 
the  Countess's  interviews  with  Lord  Holland 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  Holies,  with 
Pym,  and  some  of  the  Commonwealth-men 
of  Cromwell,  other  matters  were   agitated 
than  subjects  fitted  for  the  vert  de  soeUti  of 
the  poet,  of  the  elaborate  fancies  of  a  gouty 
reminiscent;  other  matters  than  **  dull  jests 
at  which  she  could  not  cast  a  sweet  smile ; 
extravagant  questions  wisely  answered,  and 

The  Earl  writes  In  the  last  line  houn  graste;  for* 
merly  they  regulated  their  orthography  by  their 
orthoepy. 
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an  approval  of  bon-mots."  The  **  Academie," 
as  the  travelled  Earl  of  Exeler  distinguishes 
her  *'  Chamber/'  was  open  to  the  select,  bat 
the  '*  Cabinet  councils/'  where  her  ladyship 
presided,  were  solely  opened  for  the  elect. 

In  the  manuscript  negotiations  of  Sabran, 
ihc  French  resident  in  England  in  1644  and 
1645, 1  fouMd  frequent  mention  of  this  active 
agent's  intercourse  with  Lady  Carlisle.  The 
following  passage,  which  I  translate  literally, 
is  from  a  dispatdi  of  Sabran's  to  the  Count  de 
Biienne,  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  Sabran  was 
at  that  moment  distant  from  London,  follow* 
iBg  Charles  with  his  army  in  1644.  It  tells 
a  great  deal  about  the  Coantess — 

^'  The  Countess  of  Carlisle  has  sent  to  me 
to  say  how  much  she  rejoices  at  my  coming; 
that  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  had  visited 
her,  and  had  solemnly  4iedared  to  her,  that 
he  has  come  to  assist  in  settling  a  peace,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  raining  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  royalty.  She  assures  me 
that  she  had  penetrated  into  his  real  designs, 
and  she  had  dined  with  four  lords  of  the 
Upper  House,  who  on  this  subject  had  avowed 
their  desire  of  peace,  and  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  person  and  the  nffairs  of  the 
King."  Here  we  discover  that  Lady  Carlisle 
was  the  centre  point  of  communication  with 
the  ChaTicellor  of  Scotland,  the  French  Resi- 
dent, and  some  of  our  peers.  We  see  that 
eivea  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  thej 
gave  diplomatic  dinners,  though  it  is  still 
rare  to  dnd  a  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
not,  however,  that  our  modern  secret  history 
has  not  furnished  some  instances.  Shortly 
dker  this  dispatch,  I  discovered  the  French 
Resident  at  Lady  Carlisle's  house,  where  he 
found  Lord  Holland,  and  by  appointment  met 
U^ies,  and  the  Lieirtenant-General  of  the 
cavair}*,  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Both  these  emi- 
nent men  were  well-dif^sed,  and  greaterfn 
reputation  than  ever  with  the  Commons.  The 
Re^dent  details  the  important  communica- 
tions which  passed  between  the  parties  on 
subjects  deeply  interesting  in  our  history. 
All  this  confidential  intercourse  on  the  most 
secret  and  delicate  investigations  passed  be- 
fere  the  Countess,  and  herhonse  was  always 
Ihe  place  of  appointment.  Her  ladyship^s 
politics  at  this  moment  had  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  King's  restoration ;  but  what  we 
are  more  concerned  to  learn  is,  that  Lady 
Carlisle  must  have  been  deep  in  the  councils 
of  chat  day,  when  we  perceive  thftt  4he  great 
paitieal  acton  asaentbled  aifcer  call,  and  ooiih 
rounicaled  with  each  other  by  her  means.  'As 
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Iateas1660,  her  ladyship  was  still  the  busied 
intriguer,  for  one  of  the  agentsof  Charles  the 
Second  complains  that  Lady  Carlisle  con- 
tinues •*  to  tell  many  lies  of  him  every  day." 
This  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  the  perplexed  agent,  who  ^*  finds 
his  game  hard  to  play,"  observes,  "  What- 
ever my  Lady  Carlisle  hears,  she  immediately 
tells  her  nephews  Lisle  and  Algernon,  and 
is  still  Sempronia.  All  her  intelligence  comes 
from  France."  (1) 

In  the  history  of  a  female,  that  of  her  per- 
son forms  a  part.  Granger  has  said  of  Lady 
Carlisle,  that  *^  she  appears  in  the  poems  of 
Waller  to  much  greater  advantage  than  she 
does  in  the  portrait  of  Vandyck.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  as  the 
sprightliness  of  her  wit,  and  the  charms  of 
her  behaviour,  that  rendered  her  an  oliiect  of 
general  admiration."  Either  Granger  was 
not  very  sensible  to  beauty,  or  the  portrait 
he  had  seen  had  faded  and  lost  its  hkeness; 
for  a  very  good  judge,  as  we  aball  shortly  see, 
thought  more  highly  of  her  be&utj  than  of 
her  wit  or  her  talents.  We  would  not  decide 
on  feaaale  beauty  hy  the  black  and  while  of 
the  graver,  since  a  woman's  loveliness  lires 
in  the  motion  of  fiar  different  colours.  But 
even  in  Lonharl's  hard  eqgraviog,  we  are 
struck  by  the  magesty  of  theUlgare.  We  nny 
imagine  volnptnoasness  in  those  eyes,  with 
something  like  pensiveness,  aad  a  phy- 
siognomist would  not  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
tect a  marked  sense  of  self-Bafficiency  in  the 
decided  featnres  of  her  noble  countenance. 

But  what  was  the  real  genius  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  ?  What  the  extent  of  her  ca- 
pacity, which  had  such  an  infkience  over  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  age? 

Let  «s  take.the  unbiassed  opinion  of  a  very 
intelUgent  foreigner,  the  French  Secrelaiy 
of  State,  the  Count  de  Brienne.  Her  ladyship 
had  been  personally  known  to  the  Count  some 
years  past,  when  De  Brienne  had  been  in 
more  than  one  embassy  to  England ;  we  ha^e 
referred  to  his  own  published  memoirs  in 
our  preceding  pages.  De  Brienne  was  a  per- 
son of  very  lively  discernment,  and,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  was  now  holding  the  cor- 
respondence with  Sabran.  Replying  to  tfie 
dispatch  of  the  Resident,  the  Secretary  cf 
Stale  thus  notices  Lady  Carlisle;  "The 
lady,  at  whose  house  you  assembled,  for- 
merly piqued  herself  on  her  great  beauty  and 
her  great  talents ;  years  must  have  carriad 
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off tkt«M, Imll donM  if  thoy have  aofinred 
to  lier  tbe  ktter  oC  these  quatiiies.  Let  us 
kaov  howeTer  what  you  can  penetrate,  and 
the  raeaas  you  judge  which  we  are  to  adopt." 
It  is  efideot  that  a  very  able  judge  of  persons 
had  fiMrmed  no  very  faTourable  notion  of 
Lady  Caiii^'s  superiority  of  talents ;  hut  he 
had  seen  her,  and  he  rememhered  that  she 
vas  beantilol. 

We  have  a  litaary  portrait  of  Lady  Caitisle, 
flniahed  with  care,  hat  in  a  very  bad  taste. 
It  was  composed  by  one  intimate  with  his 
ociginai,  and  through  the  affectation  of  his 
stjfle  many  a  delicate  trait  may  be  recovered. 
The  character  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  by 
Sir  Toby  Matthews  is  hyperbolical  and  fan- 
tastic, but  she  herself  bore  some  resemManoe 
to  her  limner.  A  caricature  may  be  reduced 
into  a  natural  resemblance,  by  softening  down 
its  protrusions.  I  shall  endeavour  to  translate 
Sir  Toby  Matthews's  ideas  into  plainer  Ian* 
guage,  adopting  his  own  present  tense  :— 

^^  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  with  a  high 
mind  and  dignity,  neither  seeking  nor  de- 
aiens  of  any  firiendsiup,  is  pleased  to  sur- 
round herself  with  persons  of  eminent  con<- 
dilion,  both  of  power  and  employments ;  be- 
cause she  chooses  to  know  only  the  fortunate, 
lor,  with  her,  fortune  is  virtue  and  fame. 
Sfen  heat  domestic  affections  are  restricted. 
Those  who  are  removed  from  her  presence 
Boat  nol  hope  to  live  in  her  recollections ; 
they  are  currents  running  too  distant  to  par* 
tickle  in  any  warmth  fh>m  her  kindness. 

^  She  prefers  the  conversation  of  men  to 
that  of  women ;  not  hot  that  she  can  talk  on 
the  (asUous  with  her  female  friends,  bat  she 
is  too  aeon  sensible  that  she  can  set  them  as 
she  wills;  that  pro^emineoce  shortens  all 
equality. 

^  She  converses  with  those  who  are  most 
distiDguished  for  their  conversational  powers. 
Ber  civility  seems  universal;  she  likes  to 
show  what  she  can  do,  but  cares  not  to  in- 
dulge her  nature  too  long  among  those  who 
have  nothing  very  extraordinary  or  new  in 
themselves.  She  is  apt,  though  in  good- 
homour,  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  suddenly 
to  discover  scorn,  when  yoa  are  ikncying 
lofe. 

*^  Yet  of  love  fireely  will  she  discourse; 
listen  to  all  its  foncies,  and  mark  all  its 
power;  but  she  ceases  to  comprehend  them 
vhen  boldly  addressed  to  herself.  She  cannot 
^  in  earnest,  but  she  will  play  with  love, 
vhile  love  remains  a  diild ;  she  dismisses 
Un  as  a  master. 
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^  She  has  too  geeat  a  heart  to  suffer  any 
inclination  for  another ;  she  has  therefore  no 
passions ;  hot,  as  she  is  not  unwilling  to  find 
some  entertainB»ent  to  while  away  the  hours, 
she  will  seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  for  per^ 
sons  oi  condition  and  celebrity;  yet  this 
being  but  a  compulsion  on  her  nature,  with- 
drawing herself  too  much  from  herself,/sh6 
usually  returns  ill  satisAed  with  others. 

''  She  has  not  within  herself  those  little 
tendernesses  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
others ;  surely  she  ipistakes  her  own  heart  by 
not  ezerdsiug  it  noore  frequently.  She  holds 
as  her  surest  defence  the  insensibility  of  her 
nature ;  this  is  like  giving  denials  before  soli- 
citations; or  like  proclamations  which  forbid 
what  may  happen,  and  then  if  they  be  dis- 
obeyed it  is  to  be  upon  peril. 

**You  may  fear  to  be  less  valued  by  her, 
for  obliging  her ;  for  should  she  think  that 
your  courtesy  be  merely  the  habit  of  your 
mind,  and  not  a  spontaneous  emotion  excited 
by  herself,  in  this  case,  she  is  so  unjust  that 
she  would  bestow  favours  and  services  on 
strangers  who  cast  themsdves  on  her  gene^ 
rosity ,  in  preference  to  those  who  might  urge 
stronger  claims,  but  who  have  not  equally 
flattered  her  self-love. 

^^She  delivers  her  opinions  of  persons 
freely,  rather  with  an  intention  to  show  her 
undeistamfing  than  from  any  disdain  of  the 
persons  themselves ;  but,  as  in  most  of  us, 
(here  is  more  to  be  reformed  than  commend- 
ed ;  her  judgment  is  too  apt  to  detect  the  im* 
perfections  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  can 
oonceal. 

**  This  lady,  whom  both  Fortune  and  Na- 
ture have  richly  adorned,  is  not  without  a 
sense  or  a  oonteotment  of  both ;  but  as  For- 
tune can  never  give  her  so  much  as  Nature 
has  bestowed  on  her,  she  joys  most  in  the 
perfection  of  her  person.  She  is  more 
esteemed  than  beloved  by  her  own  sex ;  her 
beauty  putting  their  faces  out  of  countenance, 
as  her  wit  their  minds. 

*^  She  is  so  great  a  lover  of  variety,  that 
when  she  cannot  find  it  among  those  about 
her,  she  will  remove  into  her  own  thoughts ; 
or  change  her  opinioBs  even  of  those  persons 
most  considered  by  her,  till  after  this  enter- 
tainment she  will  settle  them  again  into  their 
former  places. 

'^  She  has  elevated  thoughts,  carrying  her 
mind  above  any  thing  within  her  knowledge ; 
she  deems  nothing  more  worthy  of  her  con- 
sideration than  her  own  imaginations ;  and, 
when  ^  is  alone,  she  will  make  something 
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worthy  of  her  liking,  since  she  finds  nothing 
in  the  world  worthy  of  her  loving. 

*''  The  felicity  of  her  hinguage  is  in  her 
expressions,  and  in  iew  words,  adding  little 
to  the  substance,  but  infinitely  to  the  manner. 

*^  She  affects  extremes,  because  she  cannot 
endure  any  mediocrity  of  plenty  and  glory. 
Were  she  not  in  possession  of  this  certainty, 
she  would  fly  to  the  other  extreme  of  retire- 
ment. She  could  submit  to  be  obscure,  but 
she  must  be  magnificent.  Her  physicians 
fold  her  that  she  was  inclined  to  melancholy ; 
their  opinion  was  its  remedy  by  the  mirth  it 
affords  her ;  she  thinks  herself  cheerful,  but 
her  noble  heart  is  ambitious — to  what  end  ? 
for  she  is  so  far  from  the  want  of  any  thing 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  study,  and  therefore 
painful  for  her,  to  imagine  a  desire  1" 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle, which  Granger  has  grossly  depreciated 
as  *'  Sir  Toby  Matihews's  fantastic  character." 
Many  refined  strokes  show  that  the  limner 
had  studied  his  original  by  her  side  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  admitted  as  much  of  nature 
as  her  Ladyship  allowed  to  enter  into  her  dis- 
positions. 

Another  exquisite  judge  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, who  must  have  been  fSaimiUar  with  the 
secret  history  of  this  Countess,  was  St.  Evre- 
mond  ;  and  he  has  alluded  to  her  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion.  His  patroness,  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  came  to  England  to  re- 
gulate by  her  charms  the  state  policy  of  our 
voluptuous  monarch.  Suddenly  she  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  in  a  violent  passion 
for  the  youthful  Prince  of  Monaco,  then  at  the 
English  court.  Charles  the  Second,  impa- 
tient at  this  odious  rivalry,  was  mean  enough 
to  suspend  her  pension.  As  St.  Evremond 
was  in  the  secret  of  her  mission,  he  perceived 
that  all  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  this  little 
prince.  The  Adonis,  in  perfect  devotion, 
was  incessantly  practising  his  enthralling 
gallantries— (f«  peliU  «o/t»— watching  an 
open  window,  or  shutting  a  door,  presenting 
a  basket  of  ribbons,  or  drawing  on  a  glove, 
bearing,  in  triumph,  an  Indian  fan,  or  ad- 
justing the  flow  of  her  tresses ;  thus,  at  every 
hour,  riveting  the  passion  of  the  lovely  and 
lost  Mazarin.  On  this  occasion,  St.  Evre- 
mond in  despair,  more  certain  of  being  read 
than  listened  to,  addressed  to  the  Duchess  an 
Essay  on  Friendship.  There  he  displayed 
his  own  personal  sacrifices,  and  his  grief  for 
the  famous  Fouquet,  thus  insinuating  himself 
into  her  confidence ;  he  confessed,  however, 
that  no  friendship  is  comparable  with  that  of 


y  a  female  gifted  with  beauty,  with  talents,  and 
with  sense,  could  one  be  certain  that  it  would 
last  I  Adroitly  passing  to  the  political  charac- 
ter this  lady  had  to  perform,  he  observed  that 
*'  it  had  often  surprised  him  why  women  were 
excluded  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  for  he 
had  known  many  enlightened  and  able  as  any 
men.  But  this  exclusion  has  neither  origi- 
nated in  our  jealousy  nor  our  interests,  nor 
in  any  indifferent  opinion  of  their  genius;  it 
is  merely  because  we  find  their  hearts  are  too 
weak,  too  inconstant,  too  subject  to  the  frailty 
of  their  nature.  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  (Maza- 
rin) once  said,  ^A  woman  who  governs  a 
kingdom  prudently  to-day  will  take  a  master 
to-morrow  not  fit  to  govern  a  poultry-yard.' 
What  might  not  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  have  accomplished, 
had  they  not  spoilt,  by  the  infirmities  of  the 
heart,  all  that  they  had  obtained  by  their 
mind?  Ninon  de  TEnclos  said  to  me  once, 
that  she  returned  God  thanks  every  night  for 
her  judgment,  and  prayed  every  morning  to 
be  preserved  from  the  follies  of  her  heart."  It 
it  superfluous  to  add  that  the  amusing  ethics 
of  our  Epicurean  philosopher  were  greatly 
admired,  and  the  little  Prince  of  Monaco  was 
every  day  more  and  more  caressed. 

For  our  purpose  we  learn,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  this  contemporary,  that  it  is  evident 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle  amidst  her  busy  poli- 
tical intrigues  had  faUen  short  of  his  views  as 
a  great  stateswoman,  and  had  failed  from  be- 
coming the  dupe  of  her  heart,  lost  amid  irre- 
sistible passions.  The  reported  mistress  of 
Strafford  and  Pym  must  have  betrayed  an  ex- 
traordinary susceptibility,  which,  probably, 
often  sought  for  its  own  security  in  an  insen- 
sibility to  ordinary  aspirants. 

We  perceive  in  Lady  Carlisle  a  mind  am- 
bitious of  higher  results  than  she  ever  attain- 
ed to;  St.  Evremond  hints  at  this,  and  De 
Brienne  considered  her  beauty  more  remark- 
able than  her  talents.  The  perfect  self-com- 
placency of  this  beautiful  idol  of  rank  and 
fashion,  amid  her  splendid  circle  of  the  first 
men  of  the  age,  was  no  doubt  kept  alive  by 
the  verses  of  poets  who  gazed  on  her  personal 
attractions,  and  by  the  admiration  of  men  on 
whom  her  rank  reflected  honour,  while  they 
knew  how  to  profit  by  her  peculiar  station  at 
Court.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  of 
excellence  and  greatness,  her  own  genius  re- 
mained in  its  mediocrity ;  for  among  such 
men,  and  such  events,  as  she  had  witnessed, 
her  mind  seems  to  have  wanted  the  vigour, 
and  never  once  to  have  felt  the  impulse,  to 
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perpetuate  even  the  work  of  her  own  hand, 
which,  doubtless, she  sometimes  flattered  her- 
self she  was  contemplating.  Often,  with  a 
cold  heart,  she  sought  the  devotion,  and 
sported  with  the  fancies  of  love ;  little  sen- 
sible to  real  merit,  she  only  admitted  the  for- 
tunate into  her  presence ;  those  whom  she 
most  admired  were  most  liable  to  fall  in  her 
opinion,  for  in  one  of  those  moody  reveries 
that  she  often  indulged,  she  would  compare 
them— with  herself  I  Her  conceit,  her  self- 
idolatry,  were  too  abstract  for  sympathy;  in 
their  elevation  they  remained  even  undi&- 
tnrbed  by  the  insolence  of  a  libeller  1 

But  all  we  have  said  still  leaves  us  unin- 
farmed  how  this  beautiful  stateswoman  ob- 
tained so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  political 
state  of  the  times.  She  has  kept  her  own 
secret.  I  have  tracked  her  in  some  of  her 
active  movements— Warburton  has  boldly 
designated  her— yet  her  history  remains  un- 
irritten  I 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Coronation  in  Scotland. 

Charles,  from  his  accession,  had  annually 
renewed  his  promise  of  a  visit  to  his  native 
Scotland,  and  a  Coronation  in  his  ancient  ca- 
pital. The  unsettled  state  of  home  affairs, 
and  possibly  that  of  his  exchequer,  had  re- 
tarded this  royal  inauguration  ;  but  the  delay 
of  the  long-promised  appearance  of  the  Sove- 
reign was  felt  as  neglect,  and  even  reviled 
as  mockery,  by  his  remote  subjects.  The 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  two  nations  had  been 
rekindled  rather  than  allayed  by  their  com- 
mon union  ;  and  the  people  who  had  lost 
their  own  court,  and  had  never  seen  their 
own  Sovereign,  when  they  resorted  to  their 
happier  partner,  shared  only  in  those  na- 
tional unkindnesses  which  lowered  '*  the  blue 
bonnets"  into  obtruders  or  dependants ;  and 
tales  and  songs,  proverbs  and  jibes,  flew 
about  of  "  the  bonny  Scot  made  a  gentle- 
man." (1)  The  confidential  domestics  of  the 
royal  father  and  the  son  were,  however, 
Scots,  and  Charles  to   the  last  retained  his 

(I)  Ritson,  among  his  colleclioofl  of  "  The  North 
Country  Chorister."  Some  curious  anecdotes  were 
eorrent  in  that  day  of  the  suhtilty  of  the  Scots,  in- 
dicative of  the  temper  of  the  times.  Sir  Tohy  Mat- 
thews had  one  of  a  Scotchman  without  a  cloak,  tra- 
^iling  with  an  Englishman  in  the  rain,  who,  sitting 
^  the  side  of  the  Scotchman  in  the  bootof  a  coach, 
gave  him  a  Hap  of  his  coat;  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
i^ey  the  Seolehman  bad,  little  by  little,  got  all  the 
^BgUshnku's  eloak  on  his  own  ihonlden.   They 
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affection  for  his  countrymen ;  yet  it  was  from 
them  that  the  bewitching  model  of  insur- 
gency was  held  out  to  England.  The  patron- 
age, however,  which  healed  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  Caledonian  irritated  the  feverish 
interests  of  the  Englishman.  To  assert  tho 
national  dignity  of  Scotland,  Charles  once 
proposed  that  its  Crown  should  be  transferred 
to  England,  and  here,  in  a  second  coronation, 
be  solemnly  placed  on  his  head;  but  the 
Scottish  Lord,  the  keeper  of  this  Regalia,  de* 
clared  that  he  durst  not  be  false  to  his  trust ; 
yet  would  his  Majesty  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
it  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  would  find  his 
people  ready  to  yield  him  the  highest  ho- 
nours ; ' '  but  if  the  Crown  was  not  worth  a  pro- 
gress, there  might  be  some  other  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it."  The  Scottish  Council  were  not 
less  strenuous  in  their  style.  When  a  tole- 
ration, in  some  degree,  for  the  Catholics  was 
in  agitation,  and  the  old  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
who  was  an  hereditary  sheriff,  in  concert  with 
some  other  nobles,  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
letter  of  the  Council,  to  suppress  the  Papists, 
they  incurred  the  expatriating  punishment  of 
what  the  Scotch  termed  "  a  horning."  The 
herald  at  arms  thrice  winded  his  horn,  each 
time  summoning  these  noblemen,  who,  not 
appearing,  were  proclaimed  rebels;  and  to 
escape  from  the  Council  the  old  Marquis  and 
his  colleagues  took  their  instant  flight  to  the 
English  Court.  The  Council  of  Scotland  had 
decided  that,  "  when  the  King  comes  to  be 
crowned  amongst  us,  he  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  sworn  to  our  laws ;  meanwhile,  as  we  are 
entrusted  with  them,  we  will  look  they  be 
observed."  (2) 

Such  lofty  remonstrances  had  often  re- 
minded Charles  that  his  appearance  in  his  an- 
cient and  native  kingdom  became  daily  more 
urgent ;  and  there  were  other  deeper  motives 
which  hastened  the  journey. 

In  Scotland  an  usurping  aristocracy  equally 
oppressed  the  Sovereign  and  the  people.  The 
heaviest  grievance  of  the  Scottish  people  was, 
then,  the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  nobility. 
Weak  or  unprincipled  Regents,  preceding 
and  during  the  minority  of  James  the  First, 

had  a  saying  in  France  of  the  Scotch  Halberdiers, 
*'Si  vous  lui  permettezdemettre  sa  halleharde  dans 
TOtreporte,  en  pen  de  jours  il  se  rendra  mailre  de 
votremaison."— These  anecdotes  are  found  in  the 
papers  of  Robert,  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
4636;  so  careful  was  the  Earl  to  treasure  up  h\g 
Jealousy  of  the  envied  fiivoaritea  of  Charles  the 
First. 
(a)  HamonL'EBtraiige,p.lS9,  second  edition. 
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bad  not  oolj  seized  upon  or  shared  among 
their  adherents  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
hut  had  wrested  £rom  the  Crown  some  of  its 
inalienahle  rights  in  tho  regalities  and  tithes 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Grown  hy 
ParUament.  An  Act  of  Revocatton  of  these 
illegal  granta  had  been  proposed  by  Charles, 
and  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale  had  been  sent  to 
open  the  Royal  commission,  but  had  he  jm^ 
ceeded,  the  Lords,  to  use  Burnet's  style,  had 
reaoWed,  ^'  to  CbII  upon  him  and  all  his  party 
in  the  oid  Scottish  mmner,  and  knock  them 
on  the  head.**  An  anecdote  of  the  tiroes  re- 
reals  a  striking  instance  of  this  feudal  ran- 
cour and  barbarous  greatness.  Belhayen,  an 
old  blind  lord,prayed  to  be  seated  by  the  Earl 
of  DumfHes,  one  of  the  Nithisdale  party,  that 


he  might  make  sure  of  him,  which  he  seemed  I  heck  by  the  Eail  of  Newcastle,  at  Raby  Castle, 


to  do  by  grasping  him  hard  with  one  hand  ; 
on  Dumfhes  remonstrating  with  his  trouble- 
some neighbour,  the  old  Lord  excused  him- 
self, obseiring  that  since  his  blindness  he  was 
ever  in  fear  of  falling ;  meanwhile  his  other 
hand  clutched  a  dagger  ready  to  phmgeinto 
his  companion's  breast  on  the  first  commo- 
tion. (1)  The  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  fathers 
was  now  to  be  maintained  by  the  insolent 
tenacity  of  the  sons.  Such  was  the  voteanie 
son  which  Charles  was  about  to  tread,  and  the 
subterranean  fires  were  ready  to  burst  out. 

These  were  the  cares  of  State  brooding  in 
the  Royal  breast,  not  yet  opened  to  the  world* 
At  this  time  Clarendon  describes  Charles  the 
First  *^  as  finding  himself  possessed  of  that 
tranquillity,  by  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  enemies  from  abroad  and  less 
any  insurrections  at  home ;  and  he  resolved 
to  make  a  progress  to  the  North  and  be  so- 
lemnly crowned  in  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
Iand."(2)  In  the  year  1633,  Engbnd  ap- 
peared to  be  a  happy  land— faction  seemed 
to  sleep— and  peace  guarded  our  coasts. 

The  King's  intended  progress  to  Scotland 
had  furnished  a  topic  for  conversation,  and 
the  pubhc  mind  had  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  Royal  wishes,  thai  this  great  national 
visit  should  be  graced  by  all  the  splendour 
and  pomp  of  England ;  but  it  was  not  less 
known  that  his  Exchequer  was  itt  provided 
for  the  charge.  The  King  invited  the  chief 
of  his  nobiKty  to  attend  Us  Court,  hutrequii^ 
ed  then  lo  j/oin  him  ai  their  «vn  charge.  At 
that  moment  die  fervour  of  loyalty  vied  with 
the  pride  of  magnificence.  In  May  the  gor- 
geous train  set  forward,  and  we  owe  kh  the 

(1)  Burnetii  Memoirfi,  i.,  U. 
{%)  Qarendott,  It.,  fcs* 


resident  oorre^endent  of  the  Mercure  FtaiD- 
^oJs  the  names  of  the  English  nobility  who 
accompanied  the  King,  eadb  of  whom  brought 
from  forty  to  sixty  gentlemen  and  as  many 
led  horses  richly  caparisoned ;  he  adds,  what 
seems  excessive  in  number,  that  more  than 
five  thousand  volunteers  joined  the  Royal 
cavalcade* 

The  splendour  of  the  present  progress  had 
not  hitherto  been  equalled  in  our  annals. 
The  northern  road  presented  one  ointinoed 
seene  of  sumptuous  festivals  in  the  ruinous 
hoqitality  of  those  whose  seats  were  opened 
to  this  traveUing  Court.  Houses  were  en- 
larged, and  state  was  assumed  by  some  never 
before  seen  in  their  generations,  and  the 
feasting  or  banqoetting,  particularly  at  Wel- 


the  seat  of  the  Vanes,  and  at  Durham  by 
Rishop  Morton,  were  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  Lord  Qarendon  according  to  his 
notion  traces  the  seeds  of  the  commotions  of 
a  subsequent  period  to  the  heavy  debts  which 
the  nobility  ami  the  geaCrj  iacuvred  by  their 
untimited  expenditure.  Nor  is  this  opinion 
of  Clarendon,  as  h  would  seem,  at  all  prepos- 
terous ;  for  Lord  Newcastle  acknowledged  to 
the  Earl  of  Sirafiord  that,  as  well  as  my  Lord 
of  Carlisle,  he  bad  hurt  his  estate  much  with 
waiting  on  the  King  in  his  Scottish  joura^. 
'*  Not  to  be  sick  in  mind,  body,  and  purse, 
with  this  weight  of  debt  upon  me,  I  know  no 
diet  better  than  a  strict  diet  in  the  country 
which  in  time  may  recover  me  of  the  prodigal 
diseases.  (3} 

A  royal  progress  had  always  been  consi- 
dered as  a  great  annoyance  to  the  individuals 
who  had  the  costly  honour  of  entertaining  the 
Sovereign.  It  seemed  to  be  a  test  as  weU  as 
a  tax  of  loyalty.  It  was  sometimes  contrived 
not  to  be  at  home  on  these  occasions ;  a  con- 
temporary of  one  of  the  progresses  of  James 
the  First  writes,  '^  The  progress  holds  on  to- 
wards Northamptonshire,  as  unwelcome  io 
those  parts  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  as  the  great 
ones  begin  to  remits  mesnage  and  to  dis- 
lodge; the  Lord  Spenser  to  his  daughter 
Vane  in  Kent,  and  divers  other  gentlemen 
devise  other  errands  other  ways."  (4)  Rishop 
Andrews  spent  three  thousand  pounds  in 
three  days  in  entertaining  James  the  First. 
Some,  however,  in  office,  were  jealous  to 
obtain  the  distinction  of  a  royal  visit,  though 
they  grudged  tlie  cost.  Sir  Julius  Cnsar,  in 
soMe  sherl  memorials  of  himself,  while  ha 

(I)  Stnflbrd't  LBttan,  L,  KM . 
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proadl J  dirooicles  a  ptogrem  of  Queen  Eliza* 
teth  and  laments  OFer  *^  fife  former  disap* 
poinUnents,*'  mortifies  his  pride  bj  aticulat«- 
ing  the  result.  Some  of  my  readers  maj  be 
amused  by  the  recital.  *^  The  Queen  visited 
me  at  my  house  at  Miteiiain,  and  supped, 
lodged,  and  dined  there  the  next  day.  I  pre<- 
sented  her  with  a  gown  of  doth  of  silTor 
richly  embroidered,  a  black  nel-work  mantle 
with  pare  gold,  a  white  taffeta  hat  wilh  so- 
feral  flowers,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  set  therein 
with  mbtes  and  diamonds.  Uer  Majesty  r»- 
mored  from  my  boose  after  dinner  to  Hon- 
9odi  with  exceeding  good  oountenaBee**- 
which  entertainment  of  her  Majesty,  with  the 
charges  of  fire  former  disappointments, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  pounds  steilingt 
baskles  mine  own  provisions  and  whatever 
was  sent  unto  me  by  my  friends."  Sir  Julius 
most  have  acted  prudently  notwithstanding, 
kit  some  of  these  loyal  visits  Cost  many  thou- 
sand pounds  to  some  of  the  nobility.  This 
prodigality  of  the  nobility  was  perhaps  one 
great  source  ol  the  prosperity  of  those  info- 
rior  classes  of  the  nation,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  influenee,  and  wealth,  and,  at  no 
distant  day,  niogled  with  the  burgesses  of 
Fariiament.  In  proportion  as  the  nobility 
eihansted  their  revenues,  they  promoted  the 
feture  independence  of  the  class  of  ditkems. 

On  their  entrance  into  fiootiand  the  mag- 
lifieence  was  sedouUkd,  the  prodifsliiy  was 
eshaustless ;  the  emulation  of  two  nations, 
like  opposing  Qames  which  niogle  into  one, 
■ow  blazed  in  onion.  The  Scottish  nobility 
vied  in  the  richnees  of  Iheir  equipagns,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  state.  Ihe  poorer  na* 
tion  were  not  nnwilting  to  ruin  themselves, 
pionded  the  soaSecs  of  Iheir  porerty  were 
eaofated  by  a  single  and  fatal  triumph.  A 
whole  nation  is  subject  to  an  aberration  of 
mind,  when  a  sudden  contagion  prevails. 

On  the  King's  entrance  into  Scotland  the 
English  resigned  their  places  to  those  of  the 
Scots  who  by  their  titles  or  offices  were  en- 
tified  to  hold  them  ;  the  tables  were  kept  up 
with  renewed  profnsioQ,  the  splendour  of  Uie 
state  was  augmented,  and  the  new  guests 
were  received  in  a  struggle  of  general  oour- 
tesies.  '^  The  King  appeared  with  ne  less 
lostre  at  Edinburgh  than  at  WhitehalL'' 

(1)  The  speech  of  Caledonia,  representing  the 
kmgdara,  has  these  nenrous  lines.   She 

**Yet  in  this  corner  of  the  world  doth  dweU, 
With  her  pore  alslcn,  TnHh,  OimpHctty ; 
A  Uars4ulorinR  brood  is  hera,  tbatr  wealth 
Sound  minds  and  hidiei  of 


When  Gharies  oaade  his  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  at  the  western-gate,  he  was  al- 
tended  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  all  the  dtg^ 
nifled  citizens,  and  about  three  hundred  of 
the  iower  of  Scotland  in  white  satin,  with 
rich  doublets,  with  their  partisans  and  other 
arms.  As  the  King  passed,  many  a  well- 
devised  pageant  arrested  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  by  thar  elegant  harangues  or 
poetical  invocations.  In  the  magnificent 
spectacle,  whatever  charm  the  music,  the 
poetry,  and  the  painting  of  the  times  ce«h! 
awaken,  were  accooapanied  by  the  congratn* 
latory^or  the  pathetic  sentiments,  and  the 
eKpressive  gestures  of  the  actors.  The  moel 
extraordinary  pageant  detained  them  at  the 
Tolbooth,  where,  peisonlfled,  the  long  line  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  Scottish  monarehs 
was  ranged.  Iron  Fergus  the  First,  who  in  a 
prophetk:al  ocatimi  announced  that  the  In* 
lore  line  from  Charles  woidd  not  be  hm 
numerous.  The  courtly  flattery  and  the  pe> 
pulous  shout  died  away  together,  but  the 
speedies  fimn  the  planets,  the  song  of  the 
muses,  and  the  lay  of  Caledonia— still  live  for 
those  who  will  seek  them  in  the  poeoM  of 
Drnmmond  of  iiawthomden.<4) 

The  lomantic  city,  favoured  bjr  nature  lor 
the  refulgent  parade,  and  lengthened  pro-* 
cession ,  is  described  at  this  time  as  consis^ng 
but  of  a  single  street,  specious  as  it  seemed 
to  them ;  and  sealed  on  the  dedivity  of  the 
side  of  a  hill,  stretdmigout  a  mile  in  lengftt 
from  the  Ctttle  to  Holyreod-heuse.  The 
King,  going  in  state  to  hbeoronataon,  issued 
from  the  Castle  followed  by  all  his  nobilitir« 
riding  through  the  city  to  the  Palaee»  wheie 
he  was  to  be  crowned.  The  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator could  pursue  the  gkriens  pomp  atenoe 
finom  the  first  to  the  last  through  one  wait 
nuyving  Une.  The  glory  of  ike  naenarch  mm 
seemed  the  pride  of  his  r^feicing  subjects;  a 
borst  of  loyally  broke  forth  from  the  many 
whose  eyes  dwdt  with  affection  on  the  per* 
son  of  their  Sovereign,  then  held  sacred<-HMid 
the  ficottish  coronation  for  a  moment  might 
have  etUetd  from  the  recollections  of  Charles 
the  almost  private,  and  less  honoured,  cokd* 
nation  of  his  England. 
We  howeviar  most  panse  amidst  the  sheuts, 

the  frntirals,  and  thetrius^hsof  tUsdby. 

Walls  here  are  Men-^' 

This  Is  IB  a  eolleetion  orovesk,  Ulin,  aadtasM* 
verses.  Some  of  the  poems  are  highly  pootlpai. 
The  volume  is  entiUed  '*EISOLA  Musaram  Edinen« 
siam  in  Garoli  Regis  Musanim  Tutanl  Ingrmw  In 
Seetfami.  MMMrBl,  leai. 
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Could  the  inaugurated  Sovereign  surmise, 
even  in  his  most  thoughtful  moments,  that 
this  very  population,  at  no  distant  day,  were 
to  turn  from  him  with  the  same  impetuosity 
they  now  followed  his  courser?  When  the  King 
counted  these  waves  of  the  multitude  rolling 
on,  and  beheld  the  regal  slate  which  seemed 
to  ifortify  his  power,  could  he  yet  feel  that  the 
reality  of  this  passing  grandeur  was  but  a 
phantom  of  glory?  Assuredly  there  was  not 
yet  in  Scotland  a  solitary  Judas  who  was  cal- 
culating the  blood-money  of  his  monarch ; 
an  enormous  treason  could  not  yet  seduce 
their  hopes;  yet  among  the  servUe  million, 
we  are  told,  there  were  countenauces  which 
Ikut  ill-concealed  their  secret  designs;  and 
murmurs  and  sedition  were  amidst  the  pomp 
and  the  triumph. 

Kings,  indeed,  by  drawing  their  notions 
irom  their  own  circle,  acquire  but  a  very  re- 
stricted knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs. 
James  and  Charles,  in  the  love  of  their  fa- 
ther-land, had  scattered  their  bounties  on 
Scotchmen  resident  at  their  court,  but  the 
Scottish  nation  only  considered  these  as  pri- 
vate obligations  conferred  on  persons  who  had 
the  least  influence  in  their  own  country.  On 
flie  contrary,  those  who  affected  popularity 
on  the  Kmg's  arrival,  and  were  most  sus- 
pected by  Charles,  whenever  the  King  attend- 
ed in  public  would  attend  near  his  person, 
obtruded  themselves  on  his  notice,  amused 
him  by  their  conversation,  or  attracted  his 
attention  to  objects  new  to  him.  By  their 
confidence  and  officiousrit'ss  they  impressed  a 
notion  on  the  populace  that  they  enjoyed  the 
loyal  favour. 

Charles,  whose  manners  were  stately  and 
formal  at  all  timas,  could  not,  however,  re- 
pulse these  new  companions.  Lord  Falkland 
quaintly  observed  on  such  intruders,  that 
*^  keeping  of  State  was.like  committing  adul- 
tery, there  must  go  two  to  it ;"  on  which 
Lord  Clarendon,  a  stern  advocate  for  court- 
etiquette,  makes  a  curious  reflection:  *'A 
bold  and  confident  man  instantly  demolishes 
the  whole  machine  of  State  by  getting  within 
it,  however  the  most  formal  man  may  resolve 
to  keep  his  distance." 

.  Thus  the  King  discovered  that  of  all  his 
personal  friends  not  one  was  recognised  by 
the  people  but  the  Marquis  of  Hamiltop, 
whose  ambidextrous  and  ambiguous  conduct 
was  even  then  suspected ;  the  novel  friend- 
ships of  his  enemies  were  more  suspicious  and 
'more  to  be  feared. 

The  Coronation  was  followed  by  a  Parlia- 


ment. The  irritated  spirits  of  the  aristocracy; 
who  not  long  afterwards  triumphed,  were  not 
then  inactive.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
King  made  his  entry  into  Edinburgh,  the  Eaii 
of  Rothes,  afterwards  one  of  the  lead^s  of 
the  Covenant,  undertook  timely  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hasten  to  Dalkeith^  to  inform  his  Ma- 
jesty that  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament  had  been  drawn  up  for  redress  of 
all  their  grievances,  but,  before  it  was  given 
to  the  Clerk  Register  of  the  Pariiament,  it 
was  deemed  decent  first  to  show  it  privately 
to  the  King.  Charles  having  read  this  extra- 
ordinary petition,  returned  it  to  Rothes, 
sternly  saying,  *'No  more  of  this,  my  lord! 
I  command  you  I"  (!)  The  petition  in  con- 
sequence at  that  moment  was  suppressed,^ 
butitwasnot  destroyed.  Charles  probably 
did  not  foresee  that  this  very  petition  was  the 
seed  of  that  future  rebellion  which  not  many 
years  after  was  to  carry  insurrection  through 
his  kingdoms.  This  early  mode  of  his  re- 
ception in  Scotland  must,  however,  have  re- 
minded Charles  of  his  former  unhappy  meet- 
ings with  his  English  Parliaments. 

The  same  Earl  of  Rothes  even  ventured  to 
accuse  the  clerk- registers  of  making  a  false 
return  of  the  votes.  (2)  The  resistance  and 
difficulty  with  which  matters  passed  could 
only  have  been  overcome  by  the  personal  in- 
terference of  the  King,  who  on  that  day  had 
alistof  thenames  of  the  lords  as  they  were 
called  up ;  observing,  ^*  I  shall  know  to-day 
who  shall  do  me  service."  In  this  manner 
a  forced  and  momentary  success  was  obtain- 
ed, while  the  seeds  of  future  commotion  were 
deeply  sown  in  the  soil.  (3) 

Hume,  in  following  Clarendon,  was  not 
well-informed  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  '^No 
one,"  says  he,  "could  have  suspected  from 
exterior  appearances  that  such  dreadfal 
scenes  were  approaching."  Yet  some  con- 
temporary historians  were  not  insensible  to 
the  strength  of  the  rising  party. 

In  the  bold  scheme  Charles  meditated,  to 
break  down  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  nobi- 
lity, the  measure  could  not  be  disagreeable  to 
the  people,  but  the  design  of  restoring  prelacy 
itself,  in  this  land  of  Presbyters,  was  raising 
up  all  those  evil  spirits  which  were  soon  to 
marshal  themselves  in  array.  It  was  often 
the  fate  of  Charles  to  be  prompted  by  a  right 
motive,  but  to  be  swayed  by  a  false  sugges- 
tion.   By  the  side  of  Charles  stood  his  evil 

(1)  Bishop  Guthry'B  Memoirs,  9. 

(3)  Brodie,  il.,  419. 

(3)  L'EstrangetlSI.— Rennet. 
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genius— the  Kirk-party  scowled, as  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  his  rochet  preached  on  the  bene- 
fits of  conformity  and  the  sacredness  of  cere- 
monies, from  that  pulpit  whence  Knox  had 
thundered  out  their  eternal  abolition.  Was 
Scotland  to  become  a  dependent  province  of 
England?  Were  the  Presbyters  to  sink  at 
the  feet  of  the  Episcopalians?  It  had  been 
well  if  Laud,  as  he  notices  in  his  Diary,  had 
only  startled  the  Highlanders  by  the  por- 
tentous meteor  of  his  coach  crossing  some 
part  of  their  land,  a  wonder  they  had  never 
seen  before;  but  his  improvident  zeal  for 
conformity,  unmitigated  by  policy  or  address, 
only  left  behind  him  hatreds  and  rebellion  ; 
terrible  evils  which  the  sagacity  of  James 
had  predicted. 

Charles  in  returning  from  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  flourishing  accounts  of  our 
English  writers,  could  have  been  as  little 
pleased  with  his  Scots  as  the  Scots  were  with 
their  sovereign.  The  English  themselves  had 
been  feasted  and  complimented,  and  they 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  popular  il- 
lusions of  an  inspiring  coronation.  Laud  in 
his  diary  declares,  that  **  he  never  saw  more 
expressions  of  joy  than  were  after  it  ;*'  but 
Laud  was  too  poor  a  politician,  in  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  temper— on  this  very  occasion 
pushing  aside  one  of  the  Scottish  bishops  who 
would  not  be  clad  in  the  sacred  vestment— to 
detect  the  serpent  which  was  sleeping  under 
the  flowers. 

Charles  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he 
had  only  carried  his  point  by  his  own  personal 
interference,  a  mode  of  which  the  legality 
was  very  questionable.  Cares  and  displea- 
sures were  clouding  over  the  royal  breast — 
the  conduct  of  the  monarch  betrayed  his  se- 
cret vexation.  Those  who  openly  dissented 
from  the  acts  which  the  King  had  carried 
through  the  Parliament  were  not  a  few.  In 
one  of  his  progresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edmburgh  Charles  refused  a  Provost  the  usual 
honour  of  kissing  hands,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  Dissenters.  A  curious  fact  is  related 
by  one  who  must  have  been  well  informed ; 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  conceived  the  King  had  in- 
tentionally disgraced  him,  when  in  a  progress 
which  his  Majesty  made  to  Fife,  the  Earl 
being  hereditary  Sheriff  of  that  county,  as- 
sembled all  his  friends  and  vassals  in  their 
best  equipage  to  receive  the  King ;  but  his 
Majesty,  either  by  accident  or  on  purpose, 
went  another  way,  and  missed  him ;  this  the 
Earl  never  forgot,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
and  most  active  instruments  in  the  future  re-  | 


hellion.  This  we  are  told  by  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  the  devoted  servant  of  his  sovereign^ 
merely  as  an  evidence  of  one  of  those  slight 
motives  which  are  sufficient  to  operate  so  se- 
riously on  certain  characters;  did  Sir  Edward 
Walker  really  think  that  his  Majesty  missed 
him  by  accident? 

We  may  be  certain  with  Rushworth  thai 
the  open  affront  was  designed  by  the  King; 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  had  shown  himself  pre- 
eminently at  the  head  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
if  Charles  could  resent  Non-conformity  in 
a  poor  Provost  of  a  town,  how  much  more 
in  an  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  county,  and  the 
first  bearer  of  a  petition  about  grievances ! 

The  King  hastened  home,  where  perhaps 
he  hoped  for  more  tranquil  hours.  He  ar- 
rived suddenly,  privately  crossing  the  water 
at  Blackwall,  without  making  his  public  en- 
trance into  London ;  this  was  designed  to  give 
the  Queen,  then  at  Greenwich,  an  agreeabfe 
surprise. 

Kings  are  doomed  to  have  their  most  pri- 
vate and  indifferent  actions  maliciously  com- 
mented; and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
those  who  animadverted  on  the  differenoo 
betwi  en  King  Charles  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Such  indeed  on  frequent  occasions  was  the 
popular  comparison  during  this  reign.  Eli- 
zabeth never  ended  her  summer  progresses 
without  wheeling  about  some  end  of  London, 
and  never  went  to  Whitehall  without  crossing 
the  City,  requiring  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men in  their  scarlet  robes  and  chains  of  gold 
to  meet  her,  with  all  the  Companies.  This 
was  one  of  the  arts  she  practised  to  maintain 
majesty,  and  to  excite  popularity.  James 
brooked  not  the  formalities  of  state,  and  how- 
ever lofty  his  style  whenever  majesty  was  his 
theme,  no  man  was  more  careless  of  its  pa- 
raphernalia. The  retired  character  of  Charles 
retained  his  father's  love  of  privacy,  and 
avoided  these  public  occasions  of  engaging 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Both  the  royal 
persons  of  the  father  and  the  son  became  in 
time  strange  and  neglected,  and  their  go^ 
vernment  lost  that  sympathy  among  the  peo- 
ple, whose  support,  at  some  critical  moments, 
they  found  was  wanting. 

But  when  the  ill-natured  spirits,  on  this 
occasion,  could  mortify  Charles  for  flying,  in 
the  playfulness  of  his  domestic  feelings,  to 
his  Queen,  by  an  odious  comparison  with 
Elizabeth,  they  might  have  recollected  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  partner  of  her  life  to  delight 
by  a  surprise.  The  only  enjoyment  that  po- 
litical Queen  was  capable  of  receiving  on  her 
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fetornhome  was  to  be  found  io  llie  streets, 
aad  not  is  the  IoimIj  palace;  in  Uie  sheets  of 
Aepeopley  and  not  in  the  Toiee  and  emhiaoes 
of  one  helofed* 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Puritans.— Of  their  Origin. 

No6ijd]ieci  in  modem  history  seems  more 
obficure,  by  the  news  of  the  writers,  than  the 
history  of  that  considerable  portion  of  the  na- 
tion so  well  known  under  the  designation  of 
Poritansw  f  ( is  a  nick-name  branding  with 
derision  or  abhorrence,  or  it  is  a  proud  title 
exalting  them,  to  use  the  description  of  a 
Scottish  biographer  of  the  CoTenanters,  into 
«« men  a  little  too  low  for  heaven,  and  much 
too  high  for  earth**' 

TlMe  active  enemies  to  the  established 
forms  of  the  Government  of  England  have 
been  condemned  as  a  captious,  a  moody,  and 
a  mischievous  race,  pertinacious  on  indiffe- 
rent mailers,  and  inflexible  in  their  own  ab* 
sdute  power,  which  is  subversive  of  every 
other.  Their  sullen  and  intolerant  natures 
paused  not  till  their  dissent  had  spread  a  ge- 
neral non-conformity  in  the  monarchy  and 
the  hierarchy  of  England.  By  the  advocates 
of  popular  freedom,  these  Puritans  have  been 
elevated  into  the  very  beatitude  of  their  do- 
si^natioD,  as  ''  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,"  the 
promulgators  of  ciril  liberty,  and  its  martyrs. 
By  the  wits,  these  Puritans  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  grotesque  shapes  of  ridicule,  with 
very  changeable  masks  on  their  faces ;  and 
hy  the  more  philosophical,  these  separatists, 
not  only  in  dogmas  and  doctrines,  exhibit  a 
more  curious  singularity  in  their  manners, 
their  language,  and  their  sympathies  with 
their  fellow  citizens. 

What  1  shall  say  on  the  Puritans  will  be, 
fkst,  on  their  origin ;  secondly,  on  their  at* 
tempts  in  England  ;  thirdly,  on  the  political 
diaracter  of  their  founder ;  and  lastly,  I  sbaB 
aecount  for  the  perplexing  contradictions  in 
their  political  character,  and  explain  why  they 
appear  at  the  same  time  the  creators  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty,  and  its  most  violent  and 
obnoxious  adversaries. 

The  Protestants  of  England  who  flew  from 
the  Marian  persecution  found  a  hospitable  re- 
ception in  several  towns  of  Switzerland  and 
temany.  At  Frankfort,  under  the  eye  of 
the  magiatrate,  a  chnrch  of  the  French  Re- 
formed was  allowed  to  be  alternately  occupied 
1^  the  exiles  of  England.  Attentive  to  the 
prevention  of  future  controversies  and  eiric 


tronUest  Uie  policy  of  the  burgher  senator 
required  that  the  new  comers  should  not  dis*> 
sent  from  the  French  Reformed  in  doctrine 
or  ceremonies;  and  for  their  Orat  public  act 
he  desired  them  to  subscribe  to  the  confess 
sion  of  faith  which  the  French  Reformed  hid 
not  quite  finished,  bnt  were  about  printing; 
yet  so  perfectly  tolerant  was  the  chief  magis^ 
trate  of  Frankfort,  that  he  allowed  the  Eng^ 
lish  to  practise  any  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
themselves,  provided  their  Frendi  brotbea 
did  not  object  to  them.  Never  was  a  magis* 
trate  more  tolerant,  or  more  authoritati?e. 
Everything  at  this  period  marks  the  foeUo 
infancy  of  the  Reformation. 

The  miserable  are  compliant,  and  the  fugi- 
tive have  no  home.  The  English  emigrants 
raised  no  objection  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  practices  of  the  French  Reform- 
ed, who  were  of  the  Presbytery  of  their  coun- 
tryman Calvin.  The  Lutherans,  who  stitt 
retained  many  of  the  ancient  dogmas  and 
ceremonies,  appear  to  have  been  so  bigoted 
as  to  refuse  receiring  the  English. 

The  emigrants,  that  they  might  not  startle 
their  new  friends  with  objects  strange  to  view 
or  with  matters  as  yet  unheard,  stripped  their 
minister  of  his  surplice,  and  threw  aside  the 
new  Liturgy  or  Service-book  of  their  late 
Sovereign  Edward.  In  the  ministration  of 
the  Sacraments  many  things  were  omitted  as 
''  superstitious."  In  the  Reformation  under 
Edward  the  Sixth  some  difference  of  opinion 
had  arisen  from  a  single  Bishop,  Hooper, 
respecting  wearing  the  rochet,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  robes.  Hooper  had  resided  in 
Germany,  and  had  imbibed  the  new  discipline; 
but  subsequently  he  had  conformed  to  the 
n^gulations  laid  down  in  the  Service-book  of 
the  English  sovereign. 

These  first  compliant  emigrants  invited 
their  dispersed  brothers  at  Strasburg,  Zurich, 
and  other  cities  to  join  ^em;  but  when  seve- 
ral of  these  found  that  they  wore  not  allowed 
the  entire  use  of  what  was  called  ''  the  Eng- 
lish Book,'^  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
their  Frankfort  friends. 

The  famous  Knox  now  arrived  from  Geneva, 
by  inviution,  as  their  minister.  The  party 
who  required  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Eng- 
land." for  the  sake  of  peace,  objected  not  to 
omit  certain  parts  of  the  ceremonial  proscrib- 
ed in  the  Anglican  service  which  ^'  the  coun- 
try could  not  bear,"  but  they  required  at 
least  to  have  *'  the  substance  and  the 
effeou"  Knox  and  Whittingham  asked 
what  they  meant  by  the  substance  of  the 
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teokt  '  ney  feplM  Chat  tbej  had  not 
ODme  to  dispato;  but  while  some  of  their 
brothers  were  laying  down  their  tites  for  the 
maintenance  of  King  Edward^  Refformation, 
their  adrersaries  mig^t  well  charge  them 
with  inconstancy,  and  might  well  triumph 
orer  the  Protestants  of  England  who  had  ta» 
dtly  rejected  iheir  own  Ser? ioe-book.  They 
pnyed  for  oonformity,  **  lest  by  such  altieT'^ 
iigthey  should  appear  to  condemn  its  chief 
authors,  who  were  now  shedding  (lieir  blood 
fiir  it,  as  if  there  were  imperfection  ii  the 
dKtrine,  and  mutahUity  in  the  men,  which 
might  make  efen  the  godly  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  which  before  they  were  persuaded.** 

Knox  retorted  that  what  (hey  could  prove 
of  that  book  to  stand  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  **  the  country  wouM  permit,'*  should  be 
granted.  But  Knoi  and  Whitiingham  now 
professed  that  the  Book  of  England  was  ^*  A 
Mass^Book ;"  and  drawing  up  a  Latin  version 
submitted  it  to  their  ftiend  and  master,  CaU 
▼in,  as  arbitrator.  They  were  Certain  of  his 
opinion  before  they  asked  for  it*  the  Father 
of  Dissent  replied,  that  in  the  English  Li*- 
turgy  ^M  see  many  iol^Mtei  inepiiai;  I 
mean,  that  it  has  not  the  purity  which  is  to 
be  dc^red."  Tolerti^ik$  tn^plftf^,  plainly 
translated,  was  **  tolerable  fooleries,"  but  it 
was  more  tenderly  turned  into  *^  tolerable  un- 
fitnesses.*' Bishop  Williams  observed  that 
Master  Calvin  had  bis  (olffti*tletinaroM'l«(^«. 

The  decree  of  the  Oracle  of  Reformation  at 
the  Httid  town  of  Geneva  detached  some 
wavering  minds  ftrom  the  English  doctrine, 
who  in  the  humility  of  their  weakness  pro* 
bably  imagined  that  they  had  a  distinct  notion 
of  Calvin's  puriiff^  and  these  enabled  Knox 
and  his  party  to  carry  all  matters  in  their 
own  way,  shutting  up  King  Edward's  Sod- 
rice-book.  (1) 

At  ibis  lime,  among  these  emigrantSi  ar- 
rived from  England  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been 
the  tutor  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  after- 
wards, under  Elizabeth,  the  Bishbp  of  Ely. 
The  uncompromising  Knox  had  now  to  en- 
counter a  spirit  dauntless  as  his  own.  Knox 
had  voted  Cox  and  his  friends  in  to  thechorch, 
and  it  was  considered  very  ungracious  that 
the  last  comers  should  thrust  out  those  who 
bad  received  them.  Dr.  Cox  not  only  had 
the  Liltti^  of  his  royal  pupil  observed  in  do* 

(fl)  Ve  nay  fform  smm  Idea  ef  Ibe  Mfnnauve 
ifcnUena  of  nian%  mindi  «t  thla  momeat,  when,  in 
fw«f  Uia  papers  wMek  naaei  batwetn  tba  ptrti« 
ibostUUsilmt,  tfee  Miowioa  peragrapb  la  aat  dawn 
tt  a  mattor  of  ordinary  newsr— *^TlM  BWiiop  ef 
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fiance  of  Knox's  ordets,  but  enforced  it^ 
practice,  by  thai  single  argument  which  re- 
sists all  other  arguments,  Jlgo^olo  habere  i 
All  now  was  trouble  and  contest.  Both  par- 
ties appealed  to  the  little  Senate  of  the 
burghers  of  Frankfort.  A  magistrate  came 
down  to  remind  these  disturbers  of  ^e  town^S 
peace  of  their  first  agreement^to  accord 
with  the  French  church,  otherwise  the  choreic 
door  which  had  been  opened  might  be  shut. 
All  parties  instantly  consented  to  obey  the 
magistrate.  But  Dr.  Cox  was  a  politicianl 
The  democratic  style  of  Knox  often  laid 
him  open  to  the  arm  of  **  the  powers  that 
be.**  In  his  ^*  Admonition  to  Christians*** 
where  he  had  called  Uary  of  England  a  Jeze- 
bel, and  Philip  by  another  nickname ;  he  had 
also  called  the  Emperor  *'  an  idolater,  and 
no  less  an  enemy  to  Christ  than  Kero.**  This 
passage,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  honest 
burghers  of  Frankfort,  in  five  minutes,  was 
pronounced  to  be  LmsfB  MajeitaUi  lmp$ra^ 
tofim.  The  only  writer  of  the  history  of  these 
troubles  at  Frankfort  insinuates  that  the 
party  of  Cox  cruelly  aimed  by  this  ruse  at  the 
life  of  Knox.  (2)  The  magistracy  hinted  to 
Knox*s  friends  that  he  had  best  depart  quick- 
ly and  quietly— Heylin  describes  Knox  as 
stealing  away  by  moonlight;  Neal,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Puritans,  records,  "  the  magis- 
trates, in  a  respectful  manner,"  desired  his 
departure.  Probably  neither  of  these  ae^ 
counts  is  true ;  both  are  warped  by  the  oppo* 
site  feelings  of  the  writers.  "  The  stealing 
away  by  moonlight"  was  a  malicious  pictu- 
resque invention  of  Heylio,  for  Knox  was  ac- 
companied part  of  his  way  by  some  twenty 
Mends;  and  we  may  doubt  *^  the  respectful 
manner"  of  the  half-terrifiod  burghers  lest 
the  Bniperor*s  council  at  that  moment  sitting 
at  Augsburg  should  have  the  same  informa- 
tion of  high  treason  laid  on  their  council- 
table,  and  the  free  city  cease  to  be  free,  tor 
harbouring  a  Shimei.  But  what  signify  such 
minute  accidents  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
movers  of  their  age?  They  weigh  not,  as 
the  dust  on  the  balance.  The  banishment 
from  Frankfort  might  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mediocrity,  the  life  of  some  solitary 
Non-conformist— it  is  scarcely  noticeable  in 
the  career  of  KnoK.  Be  who  was  now  hni^ 
ried  out  of  the  town  of  Frankfort,  baffled  and 

QloueeRter,  Mr.  Hooper,  a  man  worthv  of  porpetaai 
memory,  wbom  wi  he»  to  be  huhit  of  late, 

(t)  thla  writer  evidently  Inclinas  to  tbe  l^noilan, 
Irat  this  bftlwry  it  not  written  without  candonv 
andStrypetefarato  Uaa  an  authentic  narrative. 
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outvoted,  at  no  distant  day  was  to  be  the 
most  terrible  man  whom  Scotland  ever  be^ 
held ;  whose  arm  uplifted  in  prayer  was  to  be 
as  a  sword  of  fire,  and  the  thunder  of  whose 
voice  was  to  convulse  a  kingdom. 

The  Non-conformists  formed  an  inconsi- 
derable minority ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
dignity  of  the  tutor  of  Edward  the  Sixth  had 
greatly  influenced  the  grave  magistracy. 
After  the  flight  of  Knox,  two  distinguished 
Puritans— we  may  begin  now  to  give  them 
their  names— Whittingham,  afterwards  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  who  turned  the  stone  cof- 
fins of  the  abbots  inio  horse- troughs,  and 
Christopher  Goodman,  whose  book  on  "  Obe- 
dience" might  more  aptly  be  termed  on  "In- 
surrection," rigidly  held  to  "  the  French 
order,  which  is,  according  to  the  order  of 
Geneva,  the  purest  reformed  church  in  Chris- 
tendom." 

These  fathers  of  English  dissent  offered  to 
dispute  against  the  Coxites,  '^  Coxe  et  grega- 
libus  suis,"  as  Calvin  distinguishes  them. 
They  would  have  proved  that  the  order  which 
these  sought  to  establish  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  any  reformed  church.    Each  parly 
looked  10  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  them 
from  the  other.    Dr.  Adolphus  Glauburge,  a 
doctor  of  law,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  John  Glau- 
burge the  senator,  made  a  plain  answer,  that 
^^Disputation  there  should  be  none,  it  being 
decided  that  other  order  than  the  book  of 
England  they  should  not  have."  The  nephew 
referring  to  his  noble  uncle,  the  uncle  to  his 
learned  nephew,  in  this  see-saw  of  magis- 
tracy and  theology,  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
not  disturbed— for  the  disturbers  now,  in  de- 
spair of  controversy,  flew  from  "  the  great 
English  book"  to  Geneva ;  and  it  was  from 
Geneva  that  Puritanism  afterwards  travelled 
into  England. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  dissent  which 
sprang  up  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  exile.  It  was  even  increased  by 
personal  quarrels.  We  stay  not  to  tell  of  '^a 
certain  controversy  which  fell  out  at  supper," 
but  which,  however,  rent  the  little  Anglican 
church  at  Frankfort, by  a  violent  schism,  and 
as  the  naive  historian  describes  it  through 


(I)  This  early  practice  of  the  Puritaos  began  un- 
der Elizabeth,  Bioce  it  is  noticed  by  Bancroft  in 
1S05.  It  was  renewed  with  vigour  under  Charles 
the  First.  They  not  only  adopted  scriptural  names 
to  get  rid  of  popery  and  paganism,  but  they  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  names  into  English  Christian 
names— such  as  Accepted— Ashe»—Joyagain—KiU 
Sin.  They  pitched  a  note  higher  by  adding  whole 
sentences  to  their  names.  The  reader  haa  met  with 


many  a  lengthened  page,  ^^so  boiling  hot 
that  it  ran  over  oi\  both  sides,  and  yet  do 
fire  quenched." 

But  what  were  the  simple  objects  which 
bad  opened  this  eternal  breach  ?    To  say  thQ 
most  we  can  for  these  our  first  Non-confor« 
mists,  their  jealousy  of  Romanism  had  inflict- 
ed on  them  strange  horrors  of  '^  idolatries," 
and  ^^  superstitions,"  for  some  points  of 
church  discipline  and  certain  accustomed 
ceremonies,  which,  abstracted  from  passion 
and  prejudice,  were  of  themselves  perfectly 
indifferent.    Such  was  the  form  of  baptism; 
they  insisted  that  the  water  should  be  taken 
from  a  basin,  and  not  a  fount.    They  pro- 
tested against  the  churching  of  women  as  a 
Jewish  custom,  as  if  so  many  others  which 
they  affected  were  not  equally  so  !    And  this 
fastidious  delicacy  of  Judaic  ceremonies  was 
shown  at-  the  very  time  they  were  rejecting 
all  Grecian  and  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  to 
adopt  the  scriptural  names  of  Hebrew  origin, 
which  they  translated  with  a  ludicrous  bar^ 
barism.  (1)    They  would  sit  and  not  kneel  at 
the  sacrament,  because  it  was  a  supper.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism— the  ring  in 
marriage— the  decent  surplice  of  the  minis- 
ter—were not  according  ^^  to   the   French 
order,"    Calvin  and  Bullioger,  and  the  learn- 
ed in  this  early  era  of  the  Reformation,  were 
distressing  themselves  and  their  readers  with 
scruples  of  conscience,  which  to  this  present 
day  are  carried  on  by  vulgar  minds  with  the 
same  indecorous  if  not  ludicrous  protests. 

As  men  do  not  leap  up  but  climb  on  rocks^ 
they  were  only  precise  before  they  were  pure. 
Their  earliest  designation  was  a  Precisian. 
A  satirist  of  the  times,  when  they  advanced 
farther  in  their  reformation,  in  rhythms 
against  Martin  Mar-prelate,  melts  their  attri- 
butes into  one  verse — 

*'The  sacred  sect,  and  perfect  pure-precise." 

They  became  Puritans  under  Elizabeth» 
whom  in  their  familiar  idiom  they  compared 
to  an  idle  slut  who  swept  the  middle  of  the 
room,  but  left  all  the  dust  and  filih  behind 
the  doors.  "  The  untamed  heifer,"  as  they 
called  the  Queen,  long  considered  them  only 

"Praise-God  Barebones/'  but  he  may  not  be  so  weU 
acquainted  with  his  two  brothers,  who  it  is  said 
assumed  ChrisUan  names  of  a  more  formidable  di- 
mension. The  one  caUing  himself  ''Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  Barebones,"  and  the  other, 
''If  Christ  had  not  died  thou  hadst  been  damned 
Barebones;"  which  latter,  for  shortness,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brothers,  was  familiarly  curtailed  to 
«« Damned  iiarebones!" 


OP  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 


as  ''a  troublesome  sort  of  people."  The 
Queen  said  that  she  knew  yery  well  what 
would  content  the  Catholics,  but  that  she 
never  could  learn  what  would  content  the 
Puritans.  At  firsts  confining  thenoselves  to 
points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  only 
raised  disturbances  at  ^^  the  candlesticks  on 
the  Queen's  altar,"  at  '^  the  Romish  rags" 
and  ministers'  ^^ conjuring  robes;"  all  the 
solemn  forms,  which  viewed  in 

*' The  dim  religious  light" 

toach  the  mind,  not  polluted  by  vulgar  asso- 
ciations, in  the  self-collectedncss  of  its  ga- 
thered thoughts. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  that  some  pious 
men  quarrelling  about  the  Service-book  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  square  caps  and 
rochets  of  bishops,  should  at  length  attack 
bishops  themselves,  and,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  bishops  to  kings,  finally  close  in  the 
most  revolutionary  democracy? 

After  the  dissensions  at  Frankfort,  Knox 
and  Melville,  and  several  eminent  English- 
men, resorted  to  Calvin.  Associating  with  a 
legislating  enthusiast  whose  apostolical  habits 
of  life  vouched  his  own  doctrines,  and  whose 
solitary  contemplation  was  the  institution  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  men  of  their  ardent 
temper  were  susceptible  of  the  contagion  of 
his  genius.  Knox  on  his  return  to  Scotland 
preserved  an  uninterrupted  correspondence 
with  Calvin ;  and  though  he  often  acted  be- 
fore he  consulted  the  supreme  pastor  of  Re- 
formation, still  he  never  ceased  with  a  proud 
submission  to  consult  on  what  had  already 
been  done.  Calvin  at  times  had  scruples 
and  probably  fears  at  the  haste  and  heal  of 
this  great  missionary  of  revolution,  but  his 
congratulations  were  more  frequent  than  his 
fear.  Knox  indeed  had  only  victories  to  re- 
count, for  he  propagated  the  Gospel  by  demo- 
fishing,  as  fast  as  he  procured  hands,  every 
religious  edifice ;  often  leaving  notice  in  the 
evening  for  the  monks  to  quit  in  the  morning. 

Whittingham,  who  married  Calvin's  sister, 
discovered  oa  his  return  to  England  all  the 
force  of  his  relationship.  Christopher  Good- 
man, an  early  associate  of  Calvin,  was.  one 
of  the  beads  of  the  Puritans,  till  Cartwright, 
who  had  himself  sojourned  more  than  once 
at  Geneva,  here  became  a  little  Calvin.  These 
persons,  with  some  others,  were  the  origina- 
tors of  democratical  Puritanism,  and  they 
soon  opened  an  intestine  war  with  episco- 
facy,  till  at  length,  in  the  struggle  for  supre- 
macy, they  struck  at  the  throne  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

The  CriUcal  History  of  the  Paritans  continued.— 
History  of  the  Mar-prelates. 

The  Ecclesiastical  domination  had  early 
under  Constantine  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Monarchy,  and  even  in  that  day  the  elevated 
seat  of  the  Bishop  was  called  a  throne,  (i) 
Every  thing  relating  to  Episcopacy  is  regal. 
The  house  of  a  Bishop  is  a  palace,  as  his  seat 
is  a  throne ;  the  crosier  is  a  sceptre ;  the 
mitro  a  crown  ;  and  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
Bishop  he  is  said  to  be  enthroned.  From 
the  Spiritual  court  are  issued  writs  in  the 
Bishop's,  and  not  in  the  King's,  name,  and 
the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  has  its 
Chancellor.  A  Convocation  of  Bishops  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  Parliament,  consisting  of  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  where  the  Arch- 
bishops and  the  Bishops  form  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Commons  of  the  Clergy  are  repre- 
sented by  their  Deputies.  In  England  their 
title  of  honour  is  only  that  of*  Lord."  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  said  that,  though  he  was  thus 
saluted,  he  did  not  consider  himself "  lordly.** 
The  Non-conformist  Dr.  Sampson  petulantly 
retorted,  **  If  you  whom  policy  hath  made  a 
great  Lord  be  not  lordly,  you  are  a  PhoBnix.'' 

The  Ecclesiastical  polity  seemed  always  to 
conform  itself  to  the  Civil,  ft  was  now  at- 
tempted to  change  that  Ecclesiastical  polity, 
the  growth  of  fifteen  centuries.  Cartwright 
in  England  maintained  that  the  Church  0{ 
Christ  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  standard  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  as  in  the  Apostolical 
J  state  *'  gold  and  silver  they  had  none." 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  reply,  denied  that 
any  particular  government  was  laid  down  in 
the  Cospel ;  it  was  therefore  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Church  discipline  was  to  accord  with 
the  Civil  Government.  That  Apostolical  sim- 
plicity even  to  rudeness,  which  was  adapted 
to  its  infancy,  had  gradually  enlarged  its  au- 
thority and  splendour  as  the  Church  grew  to 
its  maturity,  under  the  protection  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate.  We  perceive  here  that  two  able 
men,  arguing  by  two  opposite  standards  oi 
judgment,  may  open  an  interminable  contro- 
versy ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, there  must  ineviUibly  exist  two  opposite 
parties.  The  last  argument  indeed  may  re- 
main with  either,  as  accident  shall  deter- 
mine. It  is  that  distinguished  argument 
called  the  Ullima  ralio  Regum^  equally  po- 
tent at  Geneva  or  London ;  the  Bishops  under 

(1)  Cave's  Primitive  Chri8tUn1ty,c.vi.,partL,  140. 
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Elizabeth  punished  the  Puritans^  the  Puritans 
under  Knox  and  CaMn  expeHed  the  Bishops ; 
and  thus  the  sword  cut  the  knot  which  their 
fingers  could  not  untie. 

When  the  Presbyters  of  Calvin  reminded 
the  Episcopalians  of  Apostolical  tiroes  and  of 
primitive  Christianity,  reproaching  their  gor- 
geous state  and  usurped  jurisdiction,  they 
were  reproaching  not  bishops,  who  were  but 
men,  but  the  natural  progression  in  human 
affairs,  when  hien  cease  to  be  villagers,  and 
become  citizens.  The  primeval  church  was 
built  up  with  unhewn  trees,  when  Christians 
were  peasants; (I)  were  we  therefore  to  de- 
molish the  cathedral,  the  magnificent  work 
of  art  and  wealth,  when  the  Christian  empire 
embraced  all  Europe?  Thus  too  the  pilgrim 
pastor,  whose  sole  revenue  was  drawn  from 
the  alms -box,  was  changed  into  the  lord  of 
his  diocese.  Churches  were  endowed  as  well 
as  consecrated,  and  ecclesiastical  lands  be- 
came as  inalienable,  in  justice,  as  the  lands  of 
any  citizen. 

The  penury  and  humiliations  of  a  primitive 
bishop  might  have  reduced  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  who  are 
no  reverencers  of  a  brotherhood  unguarded 
by  the  ensigns  of  their  authority,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  spare  bounty  of  a  parish.  The 
Episcopal  order  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
munity of  the  learned ;  their  independence 
is  at  once  the  stimulus  of  their  ambition,  and 
the  guarantee  of  their  literary  repose  and 
their  literary  exertions.  On  the  contrary 
principle  we  see  how  the  Apostolical  Presby* 
ters  of  Scotland,  early  dispersed  in  remote 
solitudes<»  exiled  from  the  living  sources  of 
knowledge,  are  thrown  out  of  their  age.  (2) 
The  nineteenth  century  has  often  witnessed,  in 
the  rude  pastor  of  Knox,  the  fierce  ungovern- 
able spirit  of  his  master  combined  with  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  ius  own  rude  parish- 
ioners.' 

Actuated  however  by  a  principle  of  retro- 
gression, these  new  levellers  would  have  con- 
verted a  cathedral  into  a  conventicle,  and  a 
bishop  into  a  parish  priest,  exacting  the 
equality  of  Democracy  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Monarchy.     The    bishops  in   the  reign  of 


(1)  A  very  aafiieiit  divroh  of  this  vnde  oonilmo- 
tion  is  still  eiisting  at  Grinsted  In  the  neigbbottr- 
hood  of  Ghipplng-Ongar. 

C»  In  the  speech  of  the  honest  Sir  Benjamin 
Radyanl,  he  foresaw  Ifae  eenseqaenees  of  this  state 
•f  himilllillen  of  the  dergy.  **ir  we  paU  down 
Btshopricks  and  pull  down  Cathedral  churches,  in 
ashorttime  we  must  befoieed  topuU  down  Col- 


Elizabeth  wete  startled  at  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary inquiry  whence  th^  derived 
their  power  and  their  superiority.  They 
were  not  only  astonished  but  were  equally 
unprepared  to  answer  an  inquiry,  which 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  treat. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  aasunied  the  sa^ 
macy  of  the  Church,  in  ftreeing  the  nation 
from  the  Papal  yoke,  he  not  only  invested 
himself  with  the  inflexibility  of  the  Papacy, 
but  had  adroitly  fitted  the  novel  yoke  to  the 
haughty  neck  of  the  prdacy  of  England.  The 
sovereign  now  no  longer  dreaded  a  rebellious 
or  a  rival  power,  in  his  own  hierarchy.  No 
future  Becket  could  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  more  a  sovereign  than  he  who  sate  on 
it.  Priestly  dominaliou  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  King,  and  the  patronage,  or  the 
creation  of  bishops,  being  placed  in  the  royal 
prerogative.  Episcopacy  was  now  but  a  graft 
on  the  strength  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  English  bishops  derived  their  autho- 
rity and  dignity  from  ijie  election  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  royal  supremacy  remained  un- 
questioned. On  this  subject  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Rome  in  its  plenitude  of  power 
was  equally  jealous  of  this  regal  privilege. 
Inculcating  that  the  Pope  alone  was  the  sole 
head  of  the  Church  appointed  by  Heaven,  all 
the  minor  orders  of  the  priesthood  devolved 
from  the  pontifical  institution.  Against  this 
doctrine,  as  degrading  to  their  sacred  dignity, 
often  had  the  bishops  struggled.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  they  disputed  for  their  inde- 
pendence with  the  warmth  of  reformers ;  the 
Galilean  church  partly  emancipated  itself 
from  their  despotic  pontiff.  An  Italian  bishop 
having  once  inscribed  on  a  missive  that  he 
was  bishop  by  '^  the  grace  of  God,"  this  pre- 
sumed ^Mivine  right"  was  treason  in  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  the  enragiQii 
Pope,  exclaiming  that  *^  the  grace  of  €rod  was 
never  bestowed  on  iools,'*  instantly,  to  shot^ 
this  reformer  that  he  owed  his  bishoprick  to 
quite  a  different  source,  unbishopped  th^ 
bishop. 

The  memorable  controversy  now  opened  oa 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters. 
It  was  denied  that  any  superiority  was  known 

leges  too;  for  sehelars  wlU  Uve  and  die  then  ai^ 
ceUa,  If  there  be  b»  eonsiderable  prefennent  to  in* 
vita  theoa  abroad.  This  is  the  next  way  to  bringia 
barbarism !  to  make  the  clergy  an  unlearned  con* 
temptible  vocation,  not  to  be  desired  buthy  Af 
basest  of  the  peopla.'*<-#lMa|pteefte<  ^mrB.9mr 
yard,p.lB. 
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in  Oio  dajs  oC  AposUdical  equality ;  Bishop 
and  Pre^yter,denotiDg  the  same  office,  were 
but  different  terms  for  the  same  identical  dia- 
meter, aud  therefore  there  could  be  no  ordi* 
nation  from  tsuperior,  and  no  subordination 
in  the  whole  order.  This  mode  of  opinion 
went  to  establish  the  entire  independence  of 
the  Presbyters,  freed  from  the  sovereignty  of 
j^iscopacy. 

Hitherto  the  Anglican  bishops  had  content- 
ed themseWes  by  deriving  their  title  and  office 
from  the  royal  grant.  Bancroft,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  novel  assumption  of  parity,  took  a 
higher  flight,  and  vindicated  episcopacy  on 
the  divine  right.  (1)  He  maintained  the  un- 
interrupted succession  of  bishops  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  the  very  ground  on 
which  pontifical  Rome  had  settled  her  own 
divine  authority,  and  holds  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  in  a  perpetual  reversion. 

From  this  doctrine  it  resulted,  that  if  no 
man  could  be  a  priest  without  the  ordination 
of  the  bi^op's  hands,  all  the  unordained 
Presbyters  were  reduced  to  laymen,  incapa- 
Qtated  for  ministerial  functions,  or  subordi- 
nate to  the  bishops. 

This  assumption  of  the  divine  right  of 
e|Msoopacy  troubled  legal  heads,  who  looked 
on  it  suspiciously  as  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Was  the  crosier  to  divide 
dominion  with  the  sceptre  t  The  boldness  of 
the  claim  even  startled  the  Presbyters— and 
in  their  terror  of  the  divine  right  of  episco- 
pacy, the  Puritans  at  court  attempted  to 
bring  the  bishop  himself  into  a  premunire. 
But  Bancroft  had  reserved  bis  after-blow, 
maintaining  that  the  divine  right  of  episco- 
pacy was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  royal 
sopremacy,  since  it  was  that  very  supremacy 
which  confirmed  it.  The  novelty  of  the  doc- 
trine, even  Whitgift  admitted,  was  what  he 
wished  rather  than  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  history  of  human  nature,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  those  very  Pres- 
byters who  at  first  had  so  stiffly  opposed  the 
jvi  divinum  of  episcopacy,  which  seemed 
ktal  for  them,  at  length  assumed  it  them- 
selves! Bancroft,  the  high-church  Episco- 
palian, and  Cartwright,  the  Presbyter  from 
Geneva,  alike  agree  in  elevating  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  above  the  temporal  power; 
bolh  aimed  at  the  same  predominance. 

(1)  Neal  points  to  BancroAl  fiunow  samon  at 
Pa]tf'ft<nMs  is  40aa,  for  Uiia  aMumplioD.  Tkiare 
aeilker  Mr.  Hallam,  nor  myself,  have  diaeoyered  it. 
Tlieaneedote  however  told  of  Whitgift,  wbietitfae 
reader  wiUibertlj  find,  conflrma  Uio  notion  that 


This,  in  regard  to  the  Puritans,  stiU  more 
remarkably  appeared  when  their  distant  day 
of  triumph  arrived,  and  the  divine  right  of 
the  Presbytery  was  transferred  tp  themselves, 
while  the  rejected  bishops  of  England,  such 
was  the  mighty  change  1  were  reduced  to 
become  thems^ves  vagrants  and  Non-con- 
formists 1  When  Pre^yters  sat  in  Parlia<- 
ment  the  ;iira  divmo  was  debated,  in  their 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  for 
thirty  tedious  days.  Many  protested  against 
it,  dreading  the  arbitrary  government 
of  these  Evangelicals  pretending  to  a 
divine  right ;  it  seemed  a  spurious  ThecH 
cracy.  The  calm  sense  of  Whitelocke 
by  a  subtle  inference  attempted  to  in- 
duce them  to  adjourn  the  interminable 
debate  to  some  distant  day.  ''  If  this  Go- 
vernment," said  this  judicious  statesman, 
''  be  not  jure  divino^  no  opinion  of  any 
council  can  make  it  so ;  and  if  it  be  jure  4i- 
vino,  it  continues  so  still,  though  you  do  not 
declare  it  to  be  so,"  The  learned  Selden,  on 
his  Erastian  principles,  insisted  on  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  which 
this  divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  supplant- 
ing. He  tired  out  this  whole  assembly  of 
Presbyters,  perpetually  confuting  them  in 
their  own  learning,  by  appealing  to  the  ori- 
ginal text,  instead  of  their  '<  little  gilt  poc- 
ket^bibles"  to  which  they  were  incessantly 
referring.  This  presbyterian  Assembly  of 
Divines  however  obtained  their  ^*  divine 
right"  by  a  majority  among  themselves,  but, 
having  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  Commons 
they  lost  their  divine  right  in  the  House.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  priests  of  the  Cal- 
vinian  government,  who  should  have  been 
the  oracles  of  their  lay-members,  having 
only  obtained  their  present  eminent  situation 
at  Westminster  by  intrigue,  and  for  a  state- 
puipose,  that  was  to  destroy  Episcopacy, 
were  only  on  tolerance ;  so  that  the  true 
genius  of  the  Presbyterial  government  was 
reversed ;  for  now  the  Laymen  held  their 
ascendancy  over  the  Priests.  In  all  political 
constitutions  there  are  unlucky  changes 
which  legislators  hardly  ever  foresee.  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  were  at  this  moment 
entirely  under  the  thumb  of  their  politiciaas 
in  the  Commons,  their  lay-lords  and  mas- 
ters.    A  Parliamentary  anecdote  has  been 

tba  doetriae,  tboQgh  noTal,  was  well  known.  Lord 
Bacon  baa  alao  obaenred  that  tbia  notion  waa  tben 
newly  bioaelied.  In  hia  Tract  on  the  Gontroverriea 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
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lecorded  of  these  times.  The  Presbyters  at- 
tempted to  carry  their  question  by  a  yery 
early  attendance  in  a  thin  House.  Glyn  and 
Whitelocke,  perceiving  their  drift,  delayed 
the  resolution,  each  speaking  for  a  long  hour, 
till  the  House  filled.  (1) 

The  times,  however,  in  the  following  year 
became  more  ticklish— and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian army  in  1645  was  near  enough  to 
create  both  fear  and  love  among  the  parties. 
The  Presbyterial  government  was  allowed  a 
probation,  as  a  civil  institution,  to  be  re- 
versed or  amended  ;  both  Houses  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that ''  they  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  their  new  apostolical  settlement 
agree  with  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
kingdom."  (2)  The  spiritual  sword  once 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  presumed 
they  were  acting  by  divine  appointment,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  land  were 
no  laws  to  those  who  claimed  ''  the  kevs  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ."(3) 

Knox  and  Cartwright,  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  Calvin istical  democracy,  had  at- 
tempted  to  raise  the  spiritual  over  the  tem- 
poral power,  for,  although  it  seemed  that 
they  were  aiming  only  to  dethrone  bishops 
under  Elizabeth,  by  a  more  circuitous  way 
they  were  attempting  the  subjugation  of  the 
sovereign  under  ''  the  holy  discipline,"  as 
afterwards  they  sought  to  reduce  Charles  the 
First  to  a  King  of "  the  Covenant." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  government 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  the 
style  that  it  gradually  assumed  became  regal. 
It  described  its  acts  by  perpetual  allusions  to 
the  potency  and  the  ensigns  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy. The  first  English  Puritans  abound 
with  such  expressions  as  *'  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  sceptre" — "  this  divine  govern- 
ment"— "the  tribunal  or  the  throne  of  Jesus." 
This  style  became  traditional  among  the  latest 
of  the  race.  In  a  modem  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Covenanters,  we  find  such  expressions 
as  ''  Christ  then  reigned  gloriously  in  Scot- 
land"—"The  Crown-rights  of  our  Redeemer" 
— "  The  throne  of  the  Lamb"— and  "Christ's 
regalia."  In  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  in 
1639,  every  captain  had  his  colours  fiying  at 
his  tent,  bearing  this  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold,  '*  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  (4) 
Vicars,  the  Parliamentary  chronicler,  called 

(1)  Wbitelocke'B  Memorials,  106.  Both  these 
members  received  the  thanks  of  many  '*for  pre- 
venting the  surprisal  of  the  House  upon  this  great 
question." 

(9)  Meal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  iu.,849.  aro. 


the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ^^  Christ's  army 
royal." 

The  great  father  of  Puritanism  in  England 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Thomas 
Cartwright  was  a  person  of  some  eminence, 
and  doubtless  of  great  ambition,  which  in 
early  life  had  been  hurt  by  the  preference 
which  the  Queen  had  shown  to  his  opponent 
at  a  philosophy  act  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Elizabeth  had  more  critically  ap- 
proved of  those  lighter  elegancies  in  which 
the  grave  Cartwright  was  deficient.    He  had 
expatriated  himself  several  years,  and  return* 
ed  from  Calvin  endowed  with  a  full  portion  of 
his  revolutionary  spirit.     Again  was  Cart- 
wright poised  against  Whitgift,  the  Queen's 
Professor  of  Divinity.     As  Cartwright  ad- 
vanced his  novel  doctrines,  Whitgift  regularly 
preached  them  down,  but  to  little  purpose, 
for  whenever  Cartwright  preached  they  were 
compelled  to  take  down  the  windows  to  make 
entrances  for  the  confluence  of  his  auditors. 
Once,  in  the  absence  of  Whitgift,  this  master 
of  novel  doctrines  so  powerfully  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the  youths  of  the  college  in  three 
sermons  on  one  Sunday,  that  in  the  evening 
his  triumph  was  declared  by  the  students  of 
Trinity  rejecting  their  surplices  as  papistical 
badges.    Cartwright  was  now  to  be  confuted 
by  other  means.    The  University  condemned 
him  to  silence,  and  at  length  performed  that 
last  feeble  act  of  power  —  expulsion  I    In  a 
heart  already  alienated  from  the  established 
authorities,  this  could  only  envenom  a  bitter 
spirit ;    royalty  he  personally  disliked,  and 
the  University  had  insulted  him ;    the  new 
forms  of  his  religion  accorded  with  his  politi- 
cal feelings. 

Cartwright  does  not  scruple  to  declare  his 
purpose.  While  the  Puritans  were  affecting 
to  annihilate  the  Church  of  England  as  a  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  supremacy,  they  proposed 
to  establish  one  according  to  their  own  fancy, 
by  which  all  sovereigns  should  consider  them- 
selves as  '^  nourrisses  or  servant^^  under  the 
Church ;  so  they  must  remember  to  subject 
themselves  unto  the  Church  ;  yea,  as  the  pro- 
phet speaketh,  to. lick  the  dust  of  the  feel  of 
the  Church."  (5)  Explicit  I  Yet  Cartwright, 
in  a  joint  proiiuction  with  Travers,  another 
very  eminent  person,  the  domestic  Chaplain 
of  Cecil,  and  the  popular  Lecturer  at  the 

(3)  Ihid.,  iii.,  SI9, 8T0. 

(4)  Lives  of  the  Scots'  Worthies,  Preface  .—Ste- 
venson's History  of  the  Church  and  Slate  of  Scot- 
land, ii..  729. 

(a)  CartwrighVs  *<  Defence  of  the  Admonition  .** 
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Temple,  warmed  by  the  genius  of  his  asso- 
ciate, is  slill  bolder ;  they  ir  •''•t  that  "  the 
monaKhs  of  the  world  should  give  up  their 
sc<>ptres  aud  crowus  unto  him  (Jesus  Christ), 
who  is  represented  by  the  officers  of  the 
Church."  (1)  Still  more  explicit,  and  more 
iogenions,  we  may  listen  for  a  minute  to  the 
whole  art  of  political  government.  '*  The 
world  is  now  deceived  that  thinketh  that  the 
Church  roust  be  framed  according  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Church  government 
according  to  the  civil  government,  which  is 
as  much  as  (o  say,  as  if  a  man  should  fashion 
his  house  according  to  his  hangings,  whereas, 
indeed,  it  is  clear  contrary.  As  the  hangings 
are  made  fit  for  the  house,  so  the  Common- 
wealth tnust  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
Church,  and  the  government  thereof  with 
her  government ;  for  as  the  house  is  before 
the  hangings,  therefore  the  hangings,  which 
come  after,  must  be  framed  to  the  house, 
which  was  before  ;  so  the  Church  being  be- 
fore there  was  any  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Commonwealth  coming  after,  must  be  fa- 
shioned and  made  suitable  to  the  Church ; 
otherwise  God  is  made  to  give  place  to  man, 
heaven  to  earth."  (2)  About  eighty  years 
after,  these  saints  ruled  England,  and  in  their 
ordinance,  1646,  covered  the  land  with  their 
classes,  synods,  and  general  assemblies. 

From  the  Church  it  is  scarcely  a  single 
step  to  the  cabinet.  The  history  of  these 
Puritans  exhibits  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
great  religious  body  covering  a  political  one ; 
such  as  was  discovered  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  such  as  may  again  distract  the  empire 
in  some  new  and  unexpected  shape. 

Cartwright  employs  the  very  style  which 
a  certain  class  of  political  reformers  long  after 
have  used.  He  declares  that  *<  an  establish- 
ment may  be  made  without  the  magistrate," 
and  he  told  the  people  that  *'  if  every  hair 
of  their  head  was  a  life,  it  ought  to  be  offered 
for  such  a  cause."  It  was  not,  therefore, 
strange,  that  such  notions  should  create  a 
foction  among  the  people,  which  assumed 
Ihe  expressive  designation  of  **  The  Mar-pre- 
lates."   These  new  doctrines  of  Cartwright 

(\)  See  a  **Foll  and  plain  deelaration  of  EecTesias- 
ttaldi8dpline/'488. 

(S)  Defence  of  the  AdmonitioD,  IM.  The  same 
fceling  Is  perpetuated  among  the  Puritans;  thus 
the  Independent,  Cotton  Mather,  obBerves  that  the 
d^Kriptionofthe  whole  world  hy  the  first-born  of 
<Q  hbtoriant,  (by  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
^tians  bad  no  hiatorlans  before  Moses,)  is  con- 
taioed  In  one  or  two  chapters."  But  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ike  Tabernacle  occupies  "seven  times  as 


were  echoed  in  their  clamour.  One  of  these 
revolutionists  is  for  ^^  registering  the  names 
of  the  fittest  and  hottest  brethren,  without 
lingering  for  Parliament."  Another  exults 
that  **  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  hands 
ready."  "  What  a  stroke,"  he  cries,  '*  so 
many  would  strike  together  I"  A  third  tells, 
that  '^  we  may  overthrow  the  bishops  and  all 
the  government  in  one  day,  but  it  will  not  be 
yet  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  half !"  (3) 

This  was  the  sanguine  style  ftf  *'  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society ;"  and,  to  run  the 
parallel  still  closer,  the  whole  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Genevan  discipline  might  have 
served  as  the  model  of  the  modem  conspiracy. 

A  stream  of  libels  ran  throughout  the  na- 
tion, under  the  portentous  name  of  Martin 
Mar-prelate.  This  extraordinary  personage 
in  his  collective  form,  for  he  is  to  be  split  into 
more  than  one,  long  terrified  Church  and 
State.  He  walked  about  the  kingdom  invi- 
sibly, dropping  here  a  libel  and  there  a  pro- 
clamation ;  but  wherever  Martinism  was 
found,  there  Martin  was  not.  He  prided 
himself  in  what  he  calls  '^pisiling  the  bi- 
shops," a  very  ambiguous  term,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  vulgar  orthoepy,  he  pretends 
it  only  meant  '*  Gpistling  them."  Sometimes 
he  hints  to  his  pursuers  how  he  may  be 
caught,  for  he  dates  "  Within  two  furlongs 
of  a  bouncing  Priest,"  or  "  In  Europe,"  while 
he  acquaints  his  friends,  who  are  so  of  ten  un- 
easy for  his  safety,  that  ^^  he  has  neither  wife 
nor  child,"  and  prays  "they  may  not  be 
anxious  for  him,  for  he  wishes  that  his  head 
might  not  go  to  the  grave  in  peace,"—"  I 
come  with  the  rope  about  my  neck,  to  save 
yon,  howsoever  it  goeth  with  me." 

His  press  is  interrupted,  and  Lambeth 
seems  to  breatliB  in  peace.  But  he  has  *'  a 
son,  nay  five  hundred  sons,"  and  Martin 
Junior  starts  up.  '*  Why  has  my  father  been 
tongue-tied  these  four  or  five  months?  Good 
nuncles  (the  bishops),  have  you  choked  the 
gentleman  with  a  fat  prebend  or  two  ?  I  trow 
my  father  will  swallow  down  no  such  pills, 
for  he  would  thus  soon  purge  away  all  the 
conscience  he  hath.    Do  you  mean  to  have 

many  chapters."  And  the  reason  of  this  difterenoe 
is  he  thinlts,  that  the  church  is  far  more  precious 
than  the  world;  which  indeed  was  created  for  the 
use  of  the  Churchy  Thus  the  great  science  of  Poli- 
tirs  is  reduced  to  a  Tabernacle  Government ;  this 
was  the  true  secret  of  **  the  fiery  Puritans,"  as  Fal« 
ier  distinguished  the  dass.— Cotton  Matherli  Intro* 
duction  to  Magnalia  GhristI  Americana,  81. 
(S)  Madox,  VindicaUon,  sso. 
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Oe  keeping  of  him ?  What  need  that?  A 
meaner  house  than  the  Tower»  the  Fleet,  or 
Newgate,  would  aenre  him  well  enough*  He 
is  not  of  that  ambilioos  vein  that  the  iHshops 
are»  in  seeking  for  more  costly  houses  than 
ever  his  father  built  for  him."  Another  of 
these  '*  five  handred  sons"  declares  himself 
to  be  ^*  his  reverend  and  elder  brother,  heir 
to  the  renowned  Martin  liar-pr^te  the 
Great." 

Soch  were  the  mysterious  personages  who 
ibr  a  long  time  haunted  the  palaces  of  the  bi* 
shops  and  the  vicarages  of  the  clergy,  disap- 
pearing at  the  moment  they  were  suddenly 
perceived  to  be  near.  Their  invectives  were 
well  farced  for  the  gross  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  Mar-prelate  productions  were  not 
the  elevated  effusions  of  genius ;  the  authors 
were  grave  men  who  affected  ttie  dialect  of 
the  lowest  of  the  populace  to  gain  them  over 
in  their  own  way.  They  were  be^  answered 
by  the  flowing  vein  of  the  satirical  Tom 
Nas^ ;  and  Martin  becomes  grave  after  having 
swallowed  some  of  his  own  sauce,  and  taken 
*^  his  pap  with  a  hatchet,"  administered  to 
these  sucklings  of  sedition.  (1 ) 

Never  did  sedilion  travel  so  fast,  nor  hide 
itself  so  closely  ;  for  the  family  of  Martin  em- 
ployed a  moveable  press,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  surmised  that  Martin  was  in  Surrey,  it 
was  found  he  had  removed  to  Northampton- 
shire, while  the  next  account  came  that  he 
was  showing  his  head  in  Warwickshire.  Long 
they  invisibly  conveyed  themselves,  till  in 
Lancashire  the  snake  was  scotched  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  with  all  its  little  brood. 

This  outrageous  strain  of  ribaldry  and  ma- 
lice which  Martin  Mar-prelate  indulged  ob- 
tained full  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pulace. These  revolutionary  publications 
reached  the  Universities,  for  we  have  a  grave 
admonition  in  Latin  addressed  to  those  who 
never  read  Latin.  (2)  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that  the  writers  of  these  scurrilities 
were  scholars,  (3)  and  that  their  patrons  were 
men  of  rank?    Two  knights  were  heavily 

(I)  TheUUeof  one  of  Nash's  pamphlets  against 
the  Mar-prelates.  These  libels,  which  enter  Into 
our  naUonal  history,  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
Some  ofthese  works  bear  efidant  marks  that  '^the 
pnrsutvanta*  were  hanUng  the  printera— a  number 
tf  lltUe  Martloa  ware  distuibed  in  the  boor  of  par* 
tnrlUon,  for  we  have  the  tttlea  af  imperfect  works. 
Tbe  eorioaa  eolleetor  may  like  to  learn  that  tbera 
onee  ailataa,  and  probably  may  yet  be  found,  a 
Preabyterian  edlUon  of  these  Xarttnlama.  I  find 
mention  of  it  in  Baneroffte  **Dangeraaa  Peaitlona." 
**Por  fear  that  any  of  these  raiting  pampleta  ahould 
perish,  they  have  printed  them  altogether  in  Scot- 


fined  for  secreting  these  books  in  their  cel- 
lars. The  libels  weie  translated,  and  have 
been  often  quoted  by  the  Ronanists  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  Uieir  particular  purpose, 
just  as  the  revolutionary  publicalioos  in  this 
country  have  been  coiidnded  abroad  to  be  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and  ihusour  factions  always  serve  the  interests 
of  our  enemies. 

Cartwright  approved  of  these  libels,  and 
well  knew  the  concealed  writers,  who  indeed 
frequently  consulted  him.  Being  asked  his 
opinion  of  such  books,  he  observed  that 
''  Since  the  Bishops  and  others  there  touched 
would  not  amend  by  grave  books,  it  was 
therefore  meet  that  they  should  be  dealt 
withal  to  their  further  reproach,  and  that 
some  books  must  be  Mrneil,  some  more 
mild  and  temperate^  whereby  they  may  be 
botl)  of  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  Eliseus,"  the 
one  the  great  mocker,  the  other  the  more  so- 
lemn reprover.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Cartwright  here  discovers  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  knew  the  force  of 
ridicule  and  of  invective.  The  art  of  libelling 
is  no  inefQcient  prelude  to  revolutionary 
measures,  and  it  will  be  found  often  to  have 
preceded  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  a  moveable  press, 
unceasing  libels,  and  other  invisible  prac- 
tices, that  this  faction  menaced  the  quiei  of 
the  State ;  it  is  evident  by  proclamations* 
and  by  frequent  letters,  from  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  that  the  Queen  was  more  alarm- 
ed at  the  secret  and  mysterious  correspon- 
dence of  its  members. 

The  secret  meetings  of  this  party,  we  are. 
told,  had  at  first  begun  in  private  houses ; 
they  afterwards  assembled  in  woods  and 
fields,  till  these  assemblies  became  periodical, 
and  were  held  at  stated  places.  These  meet- 
ings were  kept  up  very  secretly,  their  ap- 
pointments being  only  made  known  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  quarter  in  which  they 
were  held.  Some  Scottish  fugitives,  at  length, 
introduced  their  ^*  discipline,"  and  conspiraqr 

land  in  two  or  three  rolnmes,  containing  three  and 
forty  of  the  said  libels."— Bancron,  p.  46. 

(S)  AnU-MarlinuB  sive  monitio  cv^usdam  Londi- 
nenaia  ad  adoleaoentes  iitrlus((tta  aoademi»  contra 
personatum  quondam  rabulam  qui  ae  ingUee  IU»> 
Un  Mar-prelate,  etc,  isas,— 4to. 

(s;  Jolm  Penry,  one  of  the  most  acUve  of  theae 
writers,  waa  banged.  Tbe  learned  UdaU  perialMid 
imprison.  UdaU  dented  that  be  bad  any  coneam 
In  tbeae  invaoUvea,  but  in  his  library  aooM  mann- 
seript  notes  were  oonaidered  aa  matariala  for  Mania 
Msr-prelate,  which  UdaU  confessed  were  written  to 
*'a  friend." 
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iow  took  a  wider  circuit  and  moved  in  more 
iaCricate  ways^  The  holy  disciplioe,  as  it 
Wis  termed*  branched  oat  into  the  fomis  of 
I  dangerooB  confederacy  against  the  Go?eni- 
nent,  and  ihoiigh  leligioB  alone  constituted 
(heir  plea,  yet  the  result  was  perfectly  poli« 
Ikal;  for  some  of  their  leaders  had  urged  not 
to  keep  theniselres  in  comers,  but  to  show 
themselves  publicly  to  defend  the  truth. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  subdivided  by 
these  Puritans,  and  placed  under  a  giaduaied 
mrreillance.  A  national  synod,  or  national 
issembly,  was  to  bo  their  Parliament,  to  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  the  provincial  synods. 
The  provincial  synods  were  aseemblies  of 
delegates  from  the  dasses;  every  province 
eonaisted  of  twenty  •four  classes*  And  these 
classes  were  spread  through  all  the  shires  of 
England.  Provincial  synods  were  busied  in 
Warwickshire,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  Suf- 
folk, in  Essex;  the  line  of  communication  was 
ODbniken.  This  Nile  of  Insarrection,  in  cast* 
ing  its  waters  over  the  land,  seemed  to  have 
many  a  dark  source— it  was  at  Cambridge,  or 
at  Warwick,  places  where  Cartwrigfat  often 
ihode,  or  at  London,  where  Travers  and 
others  sate  in  a  synod.  Their  places  of  meet- 
ing were  changeable,  and  only  known  to 
their  own  party,  and  they  were  rather  to  be 
discovered  by  their  removals  than  by  their 
neeiings.  Such  secret  societies,  and  such 
dandestine  practices,  warranted  the  alarms 
of  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth. 

Among  other  devices  they  made  a  survey 
of  the  number  of  churches,  and  of  persons  in 
every  parish.  What  was  concluded  in  the 
dassical  associations  was  sent  upwards 
^ngh  the  others,  till  the  whde  centered 
is  their  provincial  assemblies,  which  finally 
v«e  determined  by  synods  or  meetings  in 
London.  These  were  of  the  greatest  authority, 
nnder  the  guidance  of  Cartwright,  Travera, 
nd  others  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
«.  The  synods  of  London  alone  ratified  the 
decrees  of  the  subaltern  governments,  and 
^  the  synods  of  London  alone  emanated 
te  oidera  which  regulated  the  members 
<hroogh  every  county. 

The  Puritan  fiaction,  however,  affirmed  that 
Mr  whole  system  was  solely  directed  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  establish- 
Boot  of  the  Presbyterial  discipline.  But  they 
*ere  betrayed  by  the  depositions  of  some 
teiUess  brothera;  such  as  one  Edwards, 
whom  Bancroft  thus  designates,  **  then  of 
mi  faction,  but  now  a  very  honest  man.'* 
Possibly  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  had  em- 


I  ployed  that  usual  prevention  of  treason  iu 
sending  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  or  what 
the  French  revolutionary  police  termed  a 
mouton,  among  this  saintly  flock;  lor  un- 
questionably, to  the  eye  of  the  statesman,  the 
political  design  of  the  synodical  discipline 
assiUDed  all  the  menadag  appearances  of  au 
organised  conspiracy.  The  civil  magisuiate 
was  allowed  to  share  in  the  common  equality, 
but  should  he  refuse  '*•  admouilion''  he  was 
to  be  excommunicated ;  nor  was  the  Sovereign 
less  exempt  than  the  ordinary  magistrate,  in 
this  democracy  of  priests  and  elders.  This 
Presbyterial  government,  with  all  the  exterior 
of  a  popular  assembly,  proved  to  be  the  hor- 
riblest  tyranny  which  ever  afflicted  a  com- 
munity. 

This  monstrous  government  was  not  con- 
ducted without  policy.  The  people  at  large 
were  not  as  yet  to  be  stirred  up  until  they 
were  better  instructed  in  *^  the  discipline  ;** 
but  the  maturer  and  more  daring  spirits  were 
to  be  privately  encouraged.  When  they 
ambiguously  mentioned  in  this  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline that/<  other  means*'  besides  petition- 
ing the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  were 
to  be  resorted  to,  for  the  advancement  of  their 
cause,  they  found  this  peculiar  phrase  more 
difficult  to  expound  than  did  the  royal  coun- 
cil. They  not  only  insisted  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  but  they  declared  that 
the  chief  magistrate  was  only  a  member  of 
the  Church,  as  any  other  citizen.  Their  true 
design,  and  they  were  sanguine  of  its  suc- 
cess, appeared  in  some  intercepted  letters. 
When  one  of  the  more  innocent  class  object- 
ed to  their  proceedings  in  reviling  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  the  difficulty  of  beating 
into  the  heads  of  the  common  people  their 
new  reformation,  an  eminent  Puritan  replied, 
*'  Hold  your  peace  !  since  we  cannot  compass 
these  things  by  suit,  nor  by  dispute,  it  is  the 
multitude  and  people  which  must  bring  them 
to  pass.'*  As  is  usual  in  all  similar  con- 
spiracies, the  fiery  spirits  had  assumed  that 
their  '^reformation  cannot  come  without 
blood ;"  and  those  who  afterwards  manifested 
to  the  world  that  they  were  willing  to  shed 
theirs,  could  not  be  expected  to  exact  less 
from  their  adversaries. 

Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  as  an 
apology  for  their  proceedings,  urges  that 
''  they  had  for  several  years  peaceably  waited 
for  the  consent  of  the  magistrate;  but  if, 
after  all,  the  consent  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  expected  before  we  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  oouscienoe,  thwe  would  have  been  no 
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Reformation  in  the  Protestant  world."  Neal 
does  not  deny  the  secret  design  of  this  great 
confederacy,  and  excuses  it  on  the  plea  of 
conscience*  The  conscience  of  these  saints 
then  was  to  put  the  contemptible  yoke  of  a 
Presbytery  on  the  neck  of  a  great  people,  and, 
while  they  were  combating  with  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Rome,  were  converting 
their  father-land  into  the  same ''  Kingdom  of 
Priests.*'  Milton  in  his  anger  denounced 
them — 

**New  Preftbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.'' 

"That  is,"  says  Warburton,  "more  do- 
mineering and  tyrannical/'  It  was  indeed 
only  a  dethronement  of  the  same  class  of 
priests,  to  transfer  the  same  plenitude  of 
power  to  another  race,  under  a  different  die- 
signation. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards  these  very 
Puritans  triumphed,  and  exhibited  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  their  singular  govern- 
ment. They  were  constructing  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  by  the  Judaic  model.  The 
observance,  or  the  non-observance,  of  the 
Code  of  Moses,  occasioned  perpetual  con- 
fusions among  these  modern  Israelites,  till 
some  of  their  politicians  hesitated  to  adopt 
what  was  not  found  expedient;  but  they  ever 
appealed  to  the  laws  of  Moses  when  they 
thought  proper  to  insist  on  their  perpetuity. 
We  therefore  know  what  this  party  designed 
to  have  done,  by  what  they  did. 

It  seemed  extravagant  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  writer  of  one  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  advised  "Let  us  take  our 
pennyworths  of  them  (the  bishops),  and  not 
die  in  their  debt  1"  Another  more  humanely 
apprehended  that "  The  Commonwealth  would 
be  pestered  with  a  new  race  of  beggars— in 
the  bishops  and  the  deans  and  all  the  church- 
men ejected  from  their  offices."  Such 
sanguino  politicians  only  anticipated  the 
event  which  occurred  under  Charles  the 
First ! 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Critical  HiBtory  of  the  Puritang  eonUnued.— Of  the 
PoliUcal  Character  of  CalTin. 

Tbb  father  of  Presbytery  and  Puritanism  is 
held  to  be  Calvin ;  his  admirers  look  on  this 

(I)  Bancrort'8  Sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  1588.  8to. 

(3)  The  counsel  of  Jethro,  who  considered  it  un- 
wise in  Moses  to  sit  alone  to  Judge  ttie  people  while 
they  flocked  to  him  "froin  morning  to  evening,'' 
and  for  which,  as  Jethro  observed,  "Thou  shatt 


as  his  triumph;  others  reproach  the  novel 
system  as  incompatible  with  the  existing 
state  of  human  afbirs ;  great  kingdoms  are 
to  be  governed,  and  not  parochial  republics 
to  be  superintended .  Dangerous  principles, 
subversive  of  established  governments,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Puritans,  as  afterwards  to  the 
famous  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  what  degree  these  charges  attach  to  the 
Republican  polity  of  Calvin  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  developed  with  all  the  impartiality  that 
is  requisite.  We  must  contemplate  the  genius 
of  this  legislator,  who  founded  this  new  state 
of  human  affairs,  before  we  decide  on  the 
father  by  some  of  his  sons. 

The  mighty  Reformer  of  Geneva  had  mo* 
dolled  a  new  government.  Purity  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  discipline,  and  the  equality 
of  primitive  Christianity  were  proclaimed.  It 
may  be  useful  to  explain  what  Calvin  meant 
by  the  peculiar  phrase  of  "  Purity  of  doc- 
trine." It  was  religion  entirely  freed  from  all 
''superstitions,"  that  is,  the  Romish  cere- 
monies and  the  Roman  creed.  The  term 
''  superstition"  is  perpetually  recurring  in  his 
great  work  of  ^'  The  Institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion."  The  Genevan  model  designed 
to  rule  the  Christian  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  mystical  origin  which  some  legisla- 
tors have  ascribed  to  their  codes,  was  at  first 
declared  to  be  framed  on  '^  the  Pattern  in 
the  Mount,"  that  is,  the  polity  which  Moses, 
by  his  father-in-law's  suggestion,  appointed 
on  Mount  Sinai,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his 
tribes.  (1)  This  the  Jews  imitated  in  their 
synagogue.  Every  parish  now  was  to  form 
a  synagogue.  The  priest  was  revived  in  the 
pastor;  the  Levites  in  the  doctors  of  divinity; 
the  rulers  of  I  he  synagogue  in  the  lay-elders, 
and  the  Levitical  officers  in  the  deacons. 
Such  was  ''  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion." (2) 

This  ''Pattern  in  the  Mount"  found  par- 
tisans in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ger* 
many;  it  became  established  in  Scotland, 
and  had  nearly  decided  the  fate  of  England* 

It  is  as  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  politi- 
cian, and  not  merely  as  a  theologian,  that  wo 
are  now  to  consider  this  great  reformer,  the 
founder  of  a  new  government,  we  had  almost 
said  a  new  theocracy. 

Calvin ,  without  question ,  was  a  Rupublican, 

surely  wear  away,"  is  contained  in  Exodus  xvii.,  li 
to  96.  Lord  Bacon  thought  that  it  was  hence  that 
Alfred  tooic  his  idea  or  Sherilb  and  hundreders  and 
deciners,  according  to  the  Saxon  Constitution. 
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and  his  whole  polity  was  framed  by  that  of  a 
petty,  we  may  say  a  parochial,  republic.  It 
is  alleged,  however,  that,  though  a  Republi- 
can, he  was  not  hostile  to  monarchical  go- 
yernment,  and  we  Gnd  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  his  great  work  of  the  *^  Institution,"  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  confession  of  his 
political  faith,  the  most  enlightened  general 
views  of  human  goremments,  allowing  to 
different  countries  different  forms,  and  re- 
jecting with  disdain  the  futile  inquiry,  which 
form  is  absolutely  and  in  itself  the  best  ? 

As  a  dirine,  Calvin  acknowledged  that 
strict  submission  to  monarchical  government 
which  is  enjoined  in  holy  writ.  The  very 
able  apologist  of  Calvin  indeed  asserts,  that 
Calvin  could  never  support  ^^  the  abominable 
doctrine  that  the  misconduct  of  a  king  sets 
the  subject  free,  without  contradicting  the 
principles  he  lays  down  in  the  last  chapter 
ofhis' Theological  Institutions'  of  the  duty 
of  submission  even  to  the  worst  of  kings,  in 
things  not  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  God."  And  as  Milton  included  the  name 
of  Calvin  among  the  other  early  reformers, 
to  sanction  the  practices  of  his  common - 
Tvealth,  Bishop  Horsley  has  indignantly  re- 
pelled the  imputation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  bishop  seems  not  to 
bave  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  the  political 
principles  of  Calvin.  His  sentiments  on 
governments  are  but  vague  generalities, 
cautiously  qualified,  and  the  whole  system  of 
bis  politics  revolves  on  the  theological  ques- 
tion, '*  Whether  the  prince  rises  in  rebellion 
against  God  V  This  leaves  a  wide  gate  open 
for  the  party  who  will  take  on  themselves 
the  decision.  We  know  how  the  Puritans  of 
England  and  the  Presbyters  of  Scotland  re- 
solved the  matter. 

The  same  sacred  source  whence  Calvin  had 
been  taught  submission,  even  to  the  govern- 
ment he  loved  not,  would  also  supply  examples 
of  that  holy  insurrection  against  arbitrary 
princes  or  tyrants  •  which  would  fall  into  a 
Republican's  notions.    And,  indeed,  at  the 
close  of  the  very  chapter  to  which  Bishop 
Horsley  refers,  to  show  that  Calvin  was  not 
that  revolutionary  genius  which  Milton  pro- 
claims, we  find  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
tells  more  in  favour  of  the  political  poet  than 
of  the  political  bishop.    Calvin,  indeed,  does 
iM)t  allow  the  private  man  to  take  on  himself 
tl»  punishment  of  tyrannical  monarchs;  but 
ibe  sceptres  of  evil  kings  may  be  broken — 
^gs,  those  vicarious  representatives  of  the 
^vinity,  if  their  licentiousness  pollute  their 


authority,  may  be  put  down  by  the  power  of 
magistrates,  who  are  constituted  to  defend 
the  people,  such  as  were  the  Ephori  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  Tribunes  among 
the  Romans ;  and  this  popular  magistracy  in 
modern  times  Calvin  assigns  to  the  assembly 
of  the  three  states  in  a  kingdom.  (1)  Calvin, 
too,  contemplates  on  a  powerful  empire  as  a 
powerful  evil,  and  censures  "  the  folly  and 
madness  of  the  people  who  desire  to  have 
kings  of  irresistible  power,  which  is  just  the 
same  as  to  desire  a  river  of  irresistible  rapi- 
dity, as  Isaiah  describes  this  folly."  He  ex- 
plicitly says,  "  Earthly  princes  divest  them- 
selves of  their  authority  when  they  rise  in 
rebellion  against  God ;  they  are  unworthy  to 
be  reputed  among  men ;  it  were  better  to  spit 
upon  their  persons  than  to  obey  them.'' 
These  sentiments  strangely  contrast  with 
those  of  that  passive  obedience  which  he  in- 
culcates in  the  same  chapter.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  revolutionary  writer  might  dexte* 
rously  press  the  name  of  Calvin  into  his 
service,  though  it  must  remain  but  an  am* 
biguons  authority. 

The  truth  soems,  that  the  science  of  poli- 
tics formed  but  a  secondary  object  with  Cal« 
vin,  who  was  unceasingly  occupied  in  found- 
ing a  new  religious  dominion  in  which  mon- 
archists and  republicans  might  equally  co- 
operate, provided  that  the  Church  was  made 
independent  of,  and  even  supreme  over,  the 
civil  magistrate.  This  new  legislator  was 
only  at  open  war  with  those  Sovereigns  in  the 
Church  whom  episcopacy  had  enthroned. 

In  the  novel  democracy  of  the  consistory 
of  Calvin,  ministers  and  laics  sate  together. 
Calvin  flattered  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
by  the  appearance  of  a  political  equality. 

But  the  whole  system  was  a  delusion,  for 
the  tyrannical  genius  of  its  inventor  first  de- 
prived man  of  his  free-will. 

The  apostle  of  Geneva,  by  the  bewitching 
terror  of  his  dogmatic  theology,  had  en- 
thralled his  followers  for  ever,  in  a  myste- 
rious bondage  of  the  mind,  out  of  which  na 
human  argument  could  ever  extricate  them — 
an  immutable  necessity !  The  dark  imagina* 
tion  of  the  subtilising  divine  had  presumed 
to  scan  the  decree  of  Omnipotence,  as  if  the 
Divinity  had  revealed  to  his  solitary  ear  the 
secret  of  the  creation.  He  discovers  in  the 
holy  scriptures  what  he  himself  has  called 
'^a  most  horrible  decree."  Who  has  not 
shuddered  at  the  fume  of  the  distempered 
fancy  of  the  atrabilarious  Calvin  ? 

(I)  See  his  Inatitutioiia,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix.,  sect  84. 
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The  exterior  jMiriiy  of  this  new  democracy , 
so  seductiye  to  the  vulgar,  was  a  no  less 
cruel  delusion.  In  Calvin's  mingled  republic 
of  Presbyters  and  Elders,  the  Elders,  annually 
chosen,  trembled  before  their  sacred  Peers, 
who,  being  permanent  residents,  had  the 
Elders  at  all  times  under  their  eye  and  their 
inquisitorial  office.  When  the  Presbyterial 
government  was  set  up  in  England,  Claren- 
don observed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  never  so  great  an  influence  as  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Marshall,  nor  did  all  the  Bi- 
shops in  Scotland  together  so  much  meddle 
in  temporal  affairs  as  Mr.  Henderson.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  almost  within  our  own 
times,  the  moderate  Nonconformist  Calamy, 
being  present  at  one  of  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Scotland,  was  astonished  at  their  in- 
quisitorial spirit,  and  observing  their  |»'oceed* 
ings  against  a  hapless  individual,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  till  then  that  there  was  an 
Inquisition  established  in  Scotland.  His 
opinion,  being  conveyed  to  the  Praises,  gave 
great  dissatisiiaction  to  the  venerable  Presby- 
tery. Thus  the  people  had  only  been  en- 
chanted by  an  imposture  of  power;  for  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  were  participating 
in  power  which  was  really  placed  far  oat  of 
their  reach. 

The  same  fertile  genius  which  had  made 
**  our  Father  in  Heaven"  a  human  tyrant, 
and  raised  the  mortal  criminal  into  beatitude, 
now  invested  his  own  Levitos  and  his  own 
^'  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue"  with  supremacy. 
In  this  new  Papacy,  as  in  the  old,  they  in- 
culcated passive  obedience,  armed  as  they 
were  with  the  terrors  of  excommunication. 
The  despotism  of  Rome  was  transferred  to 
Geneva.  All  was  reversed ,  but  the  nucleus  of 
power  had  only  removed  its  locahty. 

Vast  and  comprehensive  as  seemed  the 
system  of  the  Calvinian  rule  in  its  civil  capa- 
city, it  was  in  truth  moulded  on  the  meanest 
and  the  most  contracted  principles;  it  was 
the  smallest  scale  of  dominion  which  ever 
legislator  meditated ;  and  Calvin,  with  all  his 
ardent  genius,  had  only  adroitly  adopted 
the  polity  of  the  petty  republic  where 
chance  had  cast  the  fugitive  Frenchman.  A 
genius  inferior  to  his  own  could  not  have 
imagined  that  kingdoms  of  Protestants  cooM 
be  ruled  like  the  eleven  parishes  of  the  town 
of  Geneva,  where  every  Thursday  the  minis- 
ters and  the  elders  were  to  report  all  the 
fitults  of  their  neighbours.  **  The  divine  sim* 
pUcily  of  the  discipUne"  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  theme  of  Calderwood'shistorj, 


who,  however,  does  not  ooneeat  that  some 
grew  weary  of  *^  the  lowly,  but  lovely,  pari^ 
of  the  Presbyters."  The  eldership  is  watch- 
ful over  their  parish,  but  should  the  offender 
prove  still  coDtumacaous,  he  is  handed  over 
to  the  Presbytery ;  and  if  still  obstinate,  the 
Presbytery  oonsign  him  to  the  subtle  beadsof 
the  synod ;  and  should  the  synod  fail  to  oon« 
vert  the  rebel  into  an  obedieat  son,  he  is 
Anally  resigned  to  the  excommmiication  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  one  day  *^  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  brael***  They 
strangled  heresy,  and  they  annihilated  free- 
dom, by  this  graduated  scale  of  tyrannical 
bondage. 

This  new  scheme  of  human  affairs,  formed 
of  this  burgher  equality  and  this  apostolical 
purity,  at  that  roTolutionary  period  was  pro- 
claimed by  Calvin's  incessant  correspondence 
on  doctrinal  points  throughout  Europe.    It 
was  no  mean  ambition  to  rule  over   the 
churches  of  so  many  realms,  and  to  dictate 
to  monarchs  how  their  people  were  to  be 
governed.    In  England  the  Protector  under 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  one  of  the  royal  corre- 
spondents of  Calvin,  and  was  himself  a  great 
courier  of  popularity.     The  Protector   de- 
signt^d  to  abolish  Episcopacy—and  probably 
his  first  step  was  the  sacrilegious  seizure, 
without  atonement  or  compensation,  of  those 
Church  lands  on  which  the  Duke  raised  that 
stupendous  palace,  the  work  of  an  Italian  ar- 
chitect, and  of  which  the  name  has  survived 
the  edifice.  (1)    So  easy  is  it  to  combine  the 
pomps  of  this  earth  with  even  ascetic  Pori^ 
tanism  t    Calvin  complained  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  of  the  great  impurities  and  vices  of 
England — in  swearing,  drinking,  and  un- 
cleanness,  (i)    It  does  not  appear,  histori- 
cally, that  England  was  more  afflicted  with 
these  moral  grievances  than  Prance  or  Ger- 
many; and  whether  the  eleven  parishes  of 
his  own  Geneva,  with  all  its  "  purity*'  and 
its  espionage,  and,  to  use  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  Calvin's,  all  **  the  nerves  of  its 
discipline,*'  were,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, more  exempt,   may  be  reasonably 
doubted,  since  some  of  its  members  arestig* 
matised  in  the  history  of  the  Calvinian  rule, 
which,  however,  made  dancing  a  crime  equal 
to  adultery.    Such  minute  matters,  in  the 
moral  habits  of  a  people,  like  the  nails  and 
the  screws  of  a  mighty  engine,  were  to  be 
scrutinised,  as  holding  together  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  novel  government. 

(1)  Peonant'aLondon,lSB—Sonienot  Bouse, 
(i)  Buraetl Hist,  ofthe  Kefbrmation,  fi.,  88,  fb. 
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Hie  fenid  diligence  9t  this  extraordinary  ) 
man  was  commensuraie  with  (he  vastness  of 
Ms  genins.  His  life  was  not  protracted  ;  he 
was  a  martyr  to  constant  bodily  pain,  and  the 
physical  sufferings  of  the  man  are  imagined 
to  have  shown  themselTes  in  the  morose  and 
YehemenC  character  of  the  legislator.  The 
purity  of  doctrine,  in  some  part  at  least,  con- 
sttted  in  dethroning  bishops,  denuding  mi^ 
Bisters  of  the  sacerdotal  restments,  and 
banishing  from  the  religious  service  all  the 
leeessories  of  devotion.  Calvin  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  man  becomes  morespiritaalised 
in  the  degree  he  ceases  to  be  the  creature  of 
scDsation  and  of  sympathy,  as  if  the  senses 
were  not  the  real  source  of  our  feelings.  But 
as  he  who  is  reckless  of  his  own  life  is  master 
of  every  other  man's,  so  the  great  hermit  of 
reformation,  who  disdained  all  personal  inte- 
rests, seemed  to  think  and  to  act  only  for  the 
world.  Calvin  might  have  founded  his  supre- 
macy on  the  immortality  of  his  own  genius. 
His  Commentaries,  his  Institutions,  his 
never-ceasing  discourses,  bad  been  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Christian  world  to  invest  him 
with  the  authority  which  ruled  it.  Conscious 
of  dispensing  the  fate*  of  distant  realms,  the 
skk  man,  often  in  his  bed,  nerved  his  infirm 
frame  to  the  bbours  which  consumed  it.  Be- 
sides more  than  nine  folios  of  his  works,  and 
several  inedited  volumes,  no  day  passed 
without  composing  many  elaborate  letters ; 
and  the  public  library  at  Geneva  preserves 
two  thousand  five  hundred  sermons  taken 
from  his  lips,  by  the  disciples  over  whom  he 
had  breathed  his  inspiration.  (1) 

The  commanding  genius  of  Calvin  was 
sagacious  as  well  as  vehement.  Inflexible  in 
his  great  design,  he  knew  when  to  concede 
aad  when  to  temporise.  At  the  early  stage 
of  his  career,  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bishop  from  Geneva,  the  great  extirpator  of 
spisoopacy  offered  to  become  the  subject  of 
sn  episcopal  government,  provided  the  Bishop 
iBDounced  his  Sovereign-lord  of  Rome.  (2) 
Bathless  and  inexorable,  when  his  theologi- 
cal empice  was  in  peril,  Calvin  was  more  or 
1^  than  man,  when  his  friends  halted  in 
their  march.    Be  sent  forth  the  amiable  Cas- 

(0  Hiatoire  ntt^ralre  de  Geneve,  par  Senebier, 
i-iM. 

(t)  Buierefl^  Dangeroiia  Poaitlons,  •.— Calvin'a 
ptneiple  then  waa  to  live  under  an  Epiaeopacy, 

irUie  Bishops  refuse  not  to  submit  themselves  to 
^rttt,  depend  upon  him  aa  their  only  head,  and  in 
^  avoiherfy  society  be  knit  together  by  no  othtr 
kaotttuA  tqf  the  Truth."  The  Trathi  waa  ital 
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tafio  a  ftigiKive  and  an  exile^  and  he  burned 
Servetus  at  the  same  time  that  he  deplored 
his  fate. 

Calvin's  '*  Discipline"  was  a  political 
legacy  shared  by  many  of  his  heirs  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  I  would  not  ascribe  to  a  cause  too 
unimportant  in  itself  the  great  change  which 
was  now  taking  place  in  public  opinion — by 
deducing  it  from  so  obscure  an  origin  as  the 
petty  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  But  the  genius 
of  Calvin  was  universal,  however  confined  to 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  France  the  Cal- 
vinists  long  balanced  the  power  of  the  state 
with  the  monarchy ;  in  Scotland  they  had 
triumphed ;  and  in  England  the  Presbyters 
dwelt  with  us.  The  style  of  democracy  was 
remarkable  at  this  period,  and  crowned 
heads  were  usually  stigmatised  by  nick- 
names. Knox  and  his  ruder  school  emptied 
their  quiver  of  scriptural  by-names.  Mary 
of  England  was  Jezebel ;  Elizabeth  was  '*  the 
untamed  heifer.''  Calvin  and  Beza  retained 
a  more  classical  taste  in  their  anti*  monar- 
chical bitterness.  Calvin  called  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, Prosperine ;  and  Beza  Mary  of  Scotland, 
Medea.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  a  Pagan 
Nero.  From  calling  names  the  democratic 
school  advanced  to  higher  doctrines.  In  th« 
work  of  Christopher  Goodman  on  **  Obe- 
dience," lo  which  Whittingham  prefixed  a 
preface,  the  sword  is  placed  in  tho  hands  of 
the  people,  and  consigned  to  any  ^*  Jonathan" 
who  from  some  secret  impulse  would  step 
forth  to  give  the  stroke  of  Brutus.  These 
sons  of  Calvin  confirm  their  doctrines  from 
scriptural  authorities,  and  (hey  are  all  of  thai 
stamp  which  it  is  said  were  so  much  in  fa- 
vour with  the  political  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
with  those  who,  with  us,  took  the  title  of  In-* 
dependents.  The  heroes  held  out  to  the  imi«- 
tation  of  the  world  were  Phineas,  who  in  his 
zeal  killed  the  adulterers ;  or  Ehud,  who  in  his 
zeal  had  stabbed  Eglon,  the  fat  King  of  Moab, 
in  his  private  chamber ;  or  Jael,  who  in  her 
zeal  murdered  Sisera ;  or  Matthias,  who  in  his 
zeal  massacred  the  King's  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  command  the  people  to  confor- 
mity. (3)    Such  was  the  style  and  such  were 

Rome  orat  Geneva?  On  these  vagne  yet  plaa8U>le 
pretexts  one  might  have  an  annual  insurrection  il 
the  least.  Tbeeipetled  Biahopa  would  have  used 
the  same  style  in  addressing  the  Arch-Heresiarcb. 
The  truth  only  appeared  when  the  Bemois  and  the 
Geneveee  beat  the  Bishop's  troops. 
(a)  Bancroft,  44S. 
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the  examples  familiar  with  some  of  these  ■ 
novel  advocates  of  popular  freedom. 

Calvin  died  in  1564.  The  great  English 
Puritan  Carlwright's  "  Admonitions/*  often 
composed  in  flight  and  exile,  appeared  in 
England  in  1574 ;  Hottoman's  '*  Franco 
Gallia"  in  1573;  Languet's  '' VindiciaB  con- 
tra Tyrannos"  in  1579,  and  in  the  same  year 
Buchanan  dedicated  his  fine  and  able  politi- 
cal dialogue  *'  De  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos*' 
to  James  the  First,  where  among  other 
startling  positions  we  find  that  Populus  Rege 
eil  prcitanliar  et  mentor  — the  people  are 
better  than  the  King  and  of  higher  authority, 
an  assumption  in  the  style  of  democracy 
"which  expresses  so  much,  and  means  so  little. 
All  these  works,  composed  by  elevated  genius, 
first  founded  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  or  what  has 
been  more  recentiv,  with  more  inflated  non- 
sense,  called  the  ^^  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
pie."  The  axiom  itself  seems  but  a  vague 
and  abstract  point  of  *'  the  social  contract ;" 
that  phantom  of  political  logomachy  I  The 
celebrated  Philip  Momay,  called  by  the  Ro- 
manists the  Protestant  Pope,  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  sons  of  Calvin,  and  as  early 
as  in  1566  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
defence  of  public  liberty  against  the  arbi- 
trary Catholicism  of  Spain.  By  these  and 
other  works  of  a  revolutionary  cast,  fast  fol- 
lowing on  each  other,  we  may  judge  of  the 
rising  opinions  of  a  new  age.  Surely  these 
were  ''  the  prognostics  of  state-tempests ; 
hollow  blasts  of  wind  seemingly  at  a  distance, 
and  secret  workings  of  the  sea  preceding  the 
storm." 

The  inevitable  results  of  these  republican 
politics  appeared  by  a  mighty  event  in  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom,  for  in  the  year  1579 
occurred  the  famous  union  of  Utrecht,  which 
consolidated  and  established  the  Republic  of 
Holland. 

Who,  in  this  slight  sketch,  does  not  per* 
ceive  the  secret  connection  between  the  in- 
fluence of  human  opinions  and  human 
events?  The  writers  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  trace  their  foundation  '^  to 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin." 
The  long-protracted  civil  war  of  Spain  with 
her  Provinces  was  declared  against  heresy 
and  psalm-singing  1 

A  great  political  revolution  was  now  ope- 
rating throughout  Europe,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  potent  Republic,  which  her  first 
leaders  had  never  contemplated,  and  in  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  which  had  pene- 


trated far  into  Franoi.  England  was  yet  to 
be  tried.  When  religion  is  converted  into 
politics,  and  politics  becomes  inextricably 
connected  with  religion,  and  whenever  a 
party  struggles  for  predominance  in  the 
state,  it  necessarily  becomes  a  political  body. 
There  remains  one  more  investigation  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Puritans.  They  were 
the  friends  and  the  martyrs  of  civil  liberty ; 
but  how  happened  it  that  they  proved  to  be 
its  greatest  enemies  ?  This  historical  enigma 
remains  to  be  solved,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
has  perplexed  our  most  critical  historians. 

CHAPTER  XXXVra. 

Cri  ical  History  of  the  PuritanB  concluded.— Of  the 
perplexing  ContradlcUonfi  in  their  PoliUcal  Cha- 
racter, and  why  they  were  at  once  the  Advocates 
and  the  Adversaries  of  Civil  aod  Religious  Freedom. 

Rapin ,  although  a  foreigner,  had  been  con- 
versant with  our  language  and  our  country. 
He  had  the  sagacity  to  detect  an  obscure  and 
indefinable  line  which  seemed  to  separate 
these  Puritans  among  themselves ;  and, 
without  taking  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  such  important  actors  in  our  history,  he 
drew  this  result,  that  there  were,  as  he  calls 
them,  rehgious  Puritans  and  State  Puritans. 

A  recent  French  writer  of  our  history,  as 
a  foreigner,  is  at  a  loss  to  adjust  the  contra- 
dictory statements,  and  the  opposite  results 
he  found  among  our  own  writers,  in  regard 
to  our  Puritans.  He  is  himself  struck  by  men 
whose  piety  was  so  seriously  occupied  by  the 
most  frivolous  objects,  yet  who  maintained 
their  cause  by  the  magnanimity  of  their 
heroic  sufferings.  He  perceived  that  this 
extraordinary  race  eagerly  rejected  all '^su- 
perstitions **  with  the  very  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion itself.  He  is  delighted  at  their  aspira- 
tions after  freedom,  but  he  is  startled  at  their 
open  avowal  of  intolerance.  In  truth,  the 
history  of  the  Puritans,  as  connected  with  the 
religion  and  the  government  of  England,  is  a 
history  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  nor  is  it  for  the 
foreigner  to  comprehend  what  even  the  na- 
tives themselves  have  frequently  been  at  a 
loss  to  define. 

Honest  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  felt  a 
peculiar  tenderness  in  the  adoption  of  the 
very  term  Puritan,  as  being  a  name  subject 
to  several  senses;  much  Like  the  modem 
term  Evangelical ;  it  was  ridiculous  and  odious 
in  profane  mouths,  yet  often  applicable  to 
persons  who  laboured  for  a  life  pure  and 
holy.  To  prevent  exceptions,  he  requests 
his  reader  to  recollect  that,  should  the  name 
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casually  slip  from  his  pen,  he  is  only  to  un- 
derstand by  it  Non -conformist.  Howeyer, 
he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  mild 
and  moderate,  and  the  fierce  and  fiery.  (1) 
Fuller's  difficulty  existed  ere  he  wrote ;  thirty 
years  before,  an  honest  Irish  divine  wrote 
to  Archbishop  Usher  that  *'  some  crafty  Pa- 
pists safely  railed  at  ministers  for  propagating 
that  damnable  heresy  of  Purilanism ;  which 
word,  though  not  understood,  was,  however, 
known  to  be  odious  to  his  Majesty"  (James 
the  First).  To  silence  these  railers,  he  sug- 
gests having  a  petition  to  the  King  to  define 
a  Puritan,  and,  should  his  Majesty  not  be  at 
leisure,  to  appoint  some  good  man  to  do  it  for 
him.  (2)  Such  was  the  extensire  infamy  of 
the  odious  term  Puritan,  that  it  was  flung 
about  to  any  adverse  party,  or  obnoxious  per- 
son. It  was  not  always  applied  to  the  ene- 
mies of  episcopacy,  or  of  monarchy,  but  to 
persons  of  rigid  morals,  who  were  solely  oc- 
cupied by  their  private  affairs,  and  neither 
hostile  to  bishops  nor  to  kings.  An  intelligent 
coDtemporary  said,  '^The  Papist,  we  see, 
hates  all  kinds  of  Puritans ;  the  Hierarchist 
another;  the  Court  sycophant  another;  the 
sensual  libertine  another.  All  hateaPuritan, 
and  under  the  same  name  hate  a  different 
thing."  1 3}  The  writer  makes  this  remarkable 
observation  :  ''Judaism  appeared  to  Puritans 
mere  superstition ;  Christianity  seemed  to 
the  Jews  grobs  blasphemy;  and  now  amongst 
Christians,  Protestantism  is  nothing  else  but 
heresy ;  and  amongst  Protestants,  zeal  is  mis- 
named Puritanism."  (4) 

Amidst  this  diversity  of  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples, the  history  of  the  Puritans  would  offer 
to  each  historian,  as  his  party  inclined  him, 
a  theme  for  eulogy  and  triumph,  or  a  subject 
for  satire  and  obloquy.  Heylin,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterians,"  blackens  them  as 
so  many  political  devils;  these  were  "the 
fierce  and  fiery"  of  Fuller ;  and  Neal,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Puritans,"  blanches  them 
into  a  sweet  and  almond  whiteness,  embracing 
not  only  the  mild  and  the  moderate,  but  even 
the  fierce  and  fiery. 

The  extreme  perplexity  of  Monsieur  Guizot, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  interests  by  the 
frankness  of  his  confession,  where  his  phi- 
teophical  candour,  at  variance  with  his  poli- 
tical inclinations,  seems  to  have  thrown  some 
embarrassment  into  his  style. 

0)  Funer'B  Church  HlBtory,  !x.,  76. 
CJ)  Parr's  Life  of  Usher.    Letters . 
(3)'*A  disrourse  concerning  Puritans/  iUi,   1 
■iTeaot  dlflooTered  Uie  writer  of  this  able  tract, 
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"  In  respect,"  says  Monsieur  Guizot,  **  to 
the  fanatical  Puritans,  the  religious  enthu- 
siasts whom  Mr.  Hallam  has  judged,  I  think, 
with  a  little  ill-humour,"  or  as  he  afterwards 
says,  ''with  a  coldness  rather  inclining  to 
irony" — *'I  shall  perhaps  have  some  trouble 
to  say  exactly  what  I  think.  In  my  opinion, 
and  in  despite  of  so  much  impure  alloy,  their 
cause  was  the  good  one,  and  it  was  that  cause 
whose  defeat  would  have  been  a  defeat,  whose 
triumph  prepared  a  triumph,  for  reason  and 
humanity.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
character  of  this  party  shocks  and  repulses 
one.  I  have  no  taste  for  that  passion  so  arid 
and  sombre,  and  for  those  minds  so  narrow- 
ed and  stubborn,  who  have  no  feelings  in 
common  with  mankind ;  their  bilious  enthu- 
siasm disfigures  man,  as  I  think,  and  shrinks 
him  into  so  diminutive  a  size,  that  in  view- 
ing his  sincerity  and  his  moral  energy  they 
lose  much  of  their  greatness.  These  Puri- 
tans, however,  were  sincere,  energetic,  de- 
voted to  their  faith  and  their  cause,  though 
their  sentiments  are  so  little  attractive,  and 
their  opinions  raise  our  contempt.  They  first 
rose  up  against  tyranny.  We  may  not  like 
them,  but  we  must  speak  of  them  with  esteem, 
and  we  may  yield  them  our  gratitude,  if  we 
cannot  our  sympathy." 

It  is  evident  that  Monsieur  Guizot  has  re- 
flected much  deeper  on  the  Puritans  than 
Rapin ;  but  I  would  not  decide  whether  they 
fare  better  in  his  hands  than  in  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  "  coldness  rather  inclining  to  irony." 

A  modern  critic  of  a  loftier  mood  writes  of 
these  saints  with  a  saintly  spirit.  In  this 
debate  of  mortal  Puritanism,  we  shall  find 
that  Heaven  itself  is  evoked,  and  the  genius 
of  the  modern  critic  comes 

"  In  a  celestial  panoply,  all  armed. '' 

Never  before,  for  Neal,  in  the  creeping  and 
slumbrous  style  of  his  history,  has  "no 
thoughts  that  breathe,"  were  the  Puritans 
so  solemnly  inaugurated  in  an  apotheosis  of 
Puritanism.  Tome  is  left  the  ungracious  task 
of  developing  mere  human  truths  where  beati- 
tude is  placed  before  us. 

The  modern  critic  has  discovered  that 
'^  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different 
men  ;  the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 
gratitude,  passion  ;  the  other  proud,  calm, 
inflexible,  sagacious."    In  this  dual  man, one 

who  affects  not  to  be  what  some  would  call  a  Puri- 
tan.   At  aU  events,  we  learn  fh>m  this  **the  mis- 
taltes,  abuse,  and  misapplication  of  that  name."  57. 
(4;  Ibid,  4. 
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was  he  who  would  dash  into  pieces  the  ido-  t  woke  serearaing  frooi  dreams  of  eveilasliig 
latry  of  painted  glass,  break  down  antique  .  fire !" 


crosses  of  rare  workmanship,  and  burn 
witches— the  other  was  he  who  would  ^*  set 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,"  and,  so  we  are 
told,  ^'  went  on  through  the  world  like  Sir 
Artegale's  iron  man  Talus,  with  his  flail 
crushing  and  trampling  down."  These  Pu- 
ritans ''  looked  wi^  contempt  on  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  every  nobleman  and 
every  priest."  Yet  they  themselves  wore 
^^  rich  and  eloquent;"  rich  in  bishops'  lands, 
and  eloquent  in  a  seven-hours' sermon. (1) 
They  were  also  ^^  noblemen  and  priests*'  in 
their  own  seraphic  wjiy,  for  "they  were 
nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
l^ests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand." 
If  their  biblical  names  were  not  ^'  registered 
at  the  Herald's-ooUege,  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life,"  wherein  the  elect  could 
read  no  other  names  than  their  own.  When- 
ever they  met  a  splendid  train  of  menials 
"  they  were  haughty,  that  a  legion  of  minis- 
tering angels  had  charge  over  them;"  and 
**they  scorned  palaces"  for  ^^  houses  not 
made  with  hands."  Haughty  truly,  for  more 
pride  lurked  under  their  black  velvet  scull- 
cap  tipped  with  white  satin,  with  tiieir  mor- 
tified look  and  their  screwed-op  visage,  than 
under  the  mitre  of  a  majestic  primate.  We 
are  told  that^*  if  they  were  led  to  pursue  un- 
wise ends,  they  never  chose  unwise  means." 
That  these  novel  citizens  of  the  world  should 
have  been  men  of  such  deep  sense  and  such 
happy  fortune,  is  indeed  saying  a  great  deal 
:— because  that  they  were  apt  to  fall  into 
frenzies  is  not  denied.  The  more  euiUed 
Puritan  of  the  two  which  formed  the  one  is 
described.  *'  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels, 
or  the  tempting  whispei:s  of  fiends.  He 
caught  a  gleam  of  the  beatific  vision,  or 


(I)  Many  shigultr  specimens  Bright tw  produced. 
Mr.  Vynes  said  in  his  prayer,  **0  Lord,  thou  hast 
never  given  us  a  vlctery  thie  long  while,  for  all  our 
frequent  TaatingB.  What  doet  thou  mean,  0  Lordi 
to  fling  us  in  a  ditch  and  there  leave  us?"  Mr.  Evans 
thus  expostulates— '*0  Lord!  wiU  thou  take  a  chair 
and  sit  amongst  the  House  of  Peers?  And  when,  0 
God !  wfU  thou  vote  amongst  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  so  leaftous  of  thine  honour?* 
Another  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  many  are  the  hands 
that  are  lift  up  against  us,  hut  there  Is  one  God»  it 
\%  thou  tbyseif,0 Father!  who  dost  us  more  mischief 
than  they  aU."  Mr.  Cradock  oried  out,  ''*  0  Lwd,  do 
not  thou  stand  neuter,  hut  take  one  side,  that  we 
may  sec  which  it  is  that  is  thy  cause-"  Another, 
"Lord,  thou  hast  been  good  one  year,  yea.  Lord, 
thou  hast  heoigoodto  us  two  years;  U)rd.'  thou 
hast  been  good  to  ut  fourscore  years,  but,  Lord, 


The  fairy  tales  of  the  Countess  d*Anois,  that 
charming  writer  of  innocent  inventions,  do 
notequal  the  daring  genius  of  the  modem 
critic.  The  indomitable  being  whiHO  we  have 
now  to  delineate  was  yet  unheard  of  in 
history  pr  in  fiction.  ^'  The  very  oeaDost  of 
them  was  a  being  to  whose  £ste  a  mysierioos 
and  terrible  importance  belonged;  on  whose 
slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  daifcr 
ness  looked  with  anxious  interest,  and  who 
had  been  destined  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created."  (2)  Sim^  were  the  men  for 
^^  whose  sake  empires  had  risen^  aod  flourish- 
ed,and  decayed."  These  were  they  who  wen 
appointed,  according  to  one  of  their  often  bel- 
lowed positions,^'  to  Mnd  kings  in  chains  and 
their  nobles  with  links  of  iron,"  and «' to  tieid 
the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God  till  the 
blood  rose  to  the  bridle-reins."  This  Fori' 
tan,  or  this  Covenanter,  *'  like  VanOythMght 
himsdf  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
miUenialyear;  like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  io 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God  hid  his 
face  from  him;  but  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  hall  of  debate,  or  in  the  field 
of  battle,"  he  was  no  longer  the  Puritan;  M 
spoke  and  acted  as  man  speak  and  act  who 
call  their  imolerance  ^^  a  regeneration,"  and 
immolate  their  fellow  beings  as  ^^  a  sweetssr 
crifice."  Theee  were  the  Independents,  the 
Jacobins  of  Englaad—^iid  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  one  of  their  chiefis,  the 
Lord  of  Wariston,  when  he  saw  the  Sooceh 
army  advancing,  and  the  English  PaiMaBMnt 
Tolang  moneys  for  (he  Evang^cal  Host,  eir 
claimed,  chat  *^  the  business  is  going  on  in 
God's  old  way!" 

It  must  he  confessed  that  if  the  modem 
critic  he  a  great  poet  in  history,  wo  cannot 


thou  art  wanUng  ia  one  thing*''  A  pamphlet  en- 
tiUed  **Seotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  will  amply 
supply  the  reader  with  the  sainUy  eAisions  of  these 
nea ;  the  e  men  of  whom  our  modem  critic  tells  us 
that  "if  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  worlsef 
philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in 
the  oraeiM  of  €od  •"  Was  haMerdash  ever  inspired 
by  **the  ondieiof  God?"  1  dare  not  quote  panagM 
from  the  maater-seer  of  the  Govenanlers,  Samad 
Rutherford,  from  their  ofrensive  lubricity  and  rank 
obscenity.  Tet  we  are  to  be  told  that  such  Tolgsr 
spirits,  instead  of  eatcbing  occasional  glimpses  fA 
the  Deity  through  an  ufaacuring  veil,"  by  wUcb 
the  writer  indicates  the  decent  services  of  religion 
and  the  accessories  of  devolkm,  "aepiNd  to  ctm- 
mune  with  him  face  to  face."— We  hm  seen  their 
styiei 
(H)  EdlBburgh  Aeview.  xlti.,  m. 
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disoonr  m  etpial  knowledge  of  history  in  his 
poetry.  libardty  became  a  philosopher,  even 
ID  such  a  playful  effusion  of  his  imagination, 
to  eulogise  so  seriously  barbarism,  intole- 
noce^and  madness. 

Aq  important  historical  enigma  remains  to 
be  solTod*  How  did  II  happen  that  ^'the 
good  cause,"  as  Monsieur  Guizot  terms  it, 
was  the  cause  of  these  i^n#r^m^ii«a?  I  may 
be  allowed  to  employ  a  term  which  Monsienr 
Ganet  wonld  notdisapprofe.  How  came  the 
great  intecesis  of  mankind,  the  cause  of  civil 
fnedom,  to  originate  with  zealots  who  had 
no  feelings  in  common  with  mankind  ?  An 
explanation  of  this  point  clears  up  all  the 
ambiguity  of  their  character,  and  reconciles 
tbe  discordant  opinions  of  our  historians. 

When  we  say  that  the  age  of  Charles  the 
First  was  a  religious  age,  we  might  more 
MQvate^  style  it  a  Protestant  age.  The  ter- 
ror of  Romanism  propelled  Protestantism, 
The  Cathohc  policy  was  prevalent  in  Europe, 
uA  the  Reformed  party,  everywhere,  lor 
Mr  support,  hioked  to  our  insular  kiog^ 
dom.  With  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
that  of  civil  liberty  became  aoddentaUy  con<- 
leeted;  I  say  aecidentally,  for  certainly  it 
ns  not  necessarily  so,  as  is  usually  consi- 
dered* la  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  A  Rome , 
if  Geneva  at  the  saoM  time  fettered  us  with 
«e  equally  heavy,  however  altered  might  be 
ihe  form,  it  cannot  be  said  thai  we  advanced 
n  the  purest  principles  of  civil  rishts.  Kings 
Qigbt  be  rejected  as  well  as  Popes,  and  yet 
tbepeopfomight  not  be  more  free*  The  Do* 
mcRacy  of  Calrin  was  inquisitorial-^nd  yet 
loestablii^  this  novel  despotism,  it  becaine 
abfidotely  necessary,  at  first,  to  adopt  the 
■nest  enlarged  principles  of  civil  freedom. 
Tbe  nation  had  to  strugi^e  for  its  indepen- 
deace,  ere  it  could  proclaim  its  Presbytery 
udiis^'disciptine." 

It  was  necessary  then,  for  the  cause  in 
vhich  the  Puritan  or  the  Presbytery  (f )  were 
really  engaged,  to  subvert  the  Government ; 
^ed,  although  peiteps  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sares  lo  which  the  Govemmeot  had  often  ro- 
Qoarse  were  in  great  part  produced  by  this 
^  opposition,  still  absolute  power  and  ar*- 
l^itiwry  rule  were  at  length  suppressed  by  the 

Ci;  The  foTeterate  controveray  about  EpUeopus 
•<  PTMiyier,  after  all,  may  resolve  itaelf  hito  a 
aws«afli^aflvBa,aaa  dependa  on  our  traos- 
^^^  ef  tke  Greek  tana  oufF«ear#  of  the  religious 
ffWMRiiy.  Knox  Introduced  tbe  official  Utle  of 
"SaperinteDdenta;*  it  was  tmly  a  war  of  words. 
JtiteMlaua  tkat  Um  Spaniards  seem  to  be  Um 
^  aatian  wba  really  bavt  preearvad  the 


self-devotion  of  these  energetic  characters. 
Even  in  the  great  Revolution  of  Scotland, 
though  carried  on  by  fanatical  zeabts,  the 
principles  of  political  liberty  were  combined 
with  its  progress ;  before  they  could  become 
Presbyters,  I  repeat,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
establish  their  national  independence.  Their 
eiril  thus  became  inseparable  from  their  re- 
ligions liberty.  Though  we  may  treat  their 
real  object  with  indifforence,  and  conclude 
that  whether  a  Church  be  governed  by  Epis- 
copacy and  Convocations,  or  by  a  Presbytery 
and  Synods,  as  of  all  national  objects  the 
most  unimportant,  yet  by  such  miserable 
means  great  ends  were  pursued  ;  and,  in  the 
struggle  of  ecclesiastical  predominance,  civil 
liberty  was  immediat^y  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  To  the  English  Constitution 
were  transferred  some  of  its  most  wholesome 
correctives-^the  abrogation  of  the  High 
Qommission  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber; 
the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  proclamations; 
and  the  institution  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments. (9)  The  discovery  of  these  great  ad- 
vancements in  our  political  acquisitions,  ad- 
vanced by  these  gtoomy  fonatics,  occasioned 
toonr  historians  so  many  perpleiing  opinions 
and  contradictory  notions. 

But  if  the  principle  of  civil  freedom  were 
announced  to  us  in  the  progress  of  tins 
revolution,  the  great  actors  themselves, 
Puritans  or  Presbyters,  were  certainly  tho 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  that  popular  liberty 
which  ihey  advocated.  In  their  grasp  of  pow- 
er th^  showed  that  nothing  was  moreahea 
to  the  designs  of  their  democracy  than  the 
frredom  of  mankind.  The  arbitrary  will  of 
the  single  tyrant,  the  excesses  of  the  pre- 
rogative, seem  light  when  compared  with 
their  more  intolerant,  more  arbitrary,  and 
mors  absolute  power.  When  Presbytery  wan 
our  Lord,  even  those  who  had  endured  the 
tortures  of  perseettlion,and  raised  such  sharp 
outcries  for  their  freedom,  had  hardly  tasted 
of  the  Cireman  cup  of  dominion,  ere  they 
were  transformed  into  the  bestial  brood  oi 
political  tyranny.  It  was  curious  to  sea 
Prynne  now  vindicating  the  very  doctrines 
under  which  he  had  himself  so  signally  suf- 
fered, for  hti  invested  the  Executive  even 

Presbyter,  In  Its  parity,  aa  appears  by  Cobarmyiaa'a 
Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  GasteHana. 

^  PresbUero,  Tvlgarmente  Taleet  Saeerdote  cleris* 
de  M Isaa,  Latine  Preslqrter,  I  GrsBco  ir^fa]0eri^«r 
Senex,  Princepa,  Legalas*  yponiue  se  presupona 
quehandeserhombresdaedMU  de  caoas  y  seso. 
Prtshfiereio^  Saeerdodo,  difinldadde  Saeerdote.'* 
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with  that  power  of  inflicting  death  on  its 
Non-conformists.  So  the  Gorenanter  Baillie 
held  every  man  to  he  worse  than  fool  or  knave 
who  disputed  the  jus  divinum  of  Presbytery, 
and  expresses  a  wish  to  have  such  hanged ; 
as  he  would  have  hanged  those  who  asserted 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Bishops !  This 
warm  Presbyter,  when  provoked  by  Selden*s 
Erastian  principles,  which  placed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  under  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  rage  called  this  more  philosophical  state  of 
religion  '^  an  insolent  absurdity  !"  The  pas- 
sive obedience  of  jure  divino^  the  rigid  con- 
formity against  which  they  had  fought,  were 
now  insisted  on  for  themselves.  Toleration, 
which  had  been  a  common  cause  with  all  the 
sectaries,  and  which  they  had  so  often  pa- 
thetically claimed,  was  now  condemned  for 
its  "  sinfulness."  The  very  persons  who  had 
80  long  murmured  at  the  tyranny  of  the  Li- 
censers, when  themselves  were  paramount, 
at  once  extinguished  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
by  reviving  the  odious  office,  and  condemning 
every  anti-presbyterial  volume  to  penal  fires. 
Toleration  now  seemed  to  their  eyes  a  hydra, 
and  one  of  these  high-flyers,  in  ludicrous 
rage,  called  out  against  ^'  a  cursed  intolerable 
toleration ."  For  these  facts  no  sophistry  can 
apologise,  and  no  statement  can  alter  them. 
Thus  these  spurious  advocates  for  civil  free- 
dom, for  which  their  character  has  been  ex- 
alted in  our  history,  were,  in  truth,  its  most 
irreconcilablo  enemies. 

Another  obscure  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  requires  elucidation.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  always  asserted  that  it  was  not 
them  who  dragged  the  sovereign  to  the  block. 
They  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  lapped 
the  blood  of  the  venerable  Archbishop.  The 
Presbyters,  after  dislodging  the  Episcopa- 
lians, had  arrived  at  their  ^^  Land  of  Pro- 
raise;"  and  while  they  fattened  on  the  Bi- 
shops* lands,  they  would  have  reposed  like 
led  lions.  They  were  not  hostile  to  mo- 
narchy; and  the  monstrous  libels  which 
issued  from  the  school  of  Leighion  and 
Prynne  never  impugn  the  regal  authority ; 
never  touch  on  the  abstract  points  of  civil 
freedom  ;  never  handle  the  nice  points  of  the 
prerogative ;  never  breathe  a  murmur  against 
forced  loans,  which  probably  did  not  grie- 
vously affect  this  class.  Many  of  these  libel- 
lers, doubtless,  would  have  submitted  to  death 
ere  they  would  have  touched  irreverently  a 
hair  of  the  head  of  ^*  the  Lord's  anointed." 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  of  Monarchy  entered  into  their  creed, 


since  on  that  was  grafted  their  own  Presbytery. 
These  were  *'  the  mild  and  moderate"  Puri- 
tans of  Fuller ;  yet  in  striking  at  *'  the  root 
and  branch"  extirpation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
government  of  England,  their  spirit  was  not 
less  terrible  than  that  of  '^  the  State  Pari- 
tans,"  as  Rapin  calls  those  who  were  intent 
on  republicanising  England. 

The  Presbyterians  had  nursed  under  their 
wing  the  monster  which  at  length  devoured 
them.  This  was  the  party  who  called  them- 
selves ^*  the  Independents ;"  it  was  a  splinter 
sect  from  the  block  of  "  Brownism."  The 
Brownists  were  the  most  furious  children  of 
Non-conformity,  The  curious  history  of  these 
parlies  is  instructive ;  but  it  is  not  the  opi- 
nions, sane  or  insane,  ,of  sectarians,  which 
we  are  seeking,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  history 
of  man. 

The  earliest  Nonconformists,  not  without 
reluctance,  had  dissented  from  a  unifomiitj 
with  the  Anglican  Church;  they  still  kept 
within  its  pale,  dreading  nothing  more  than 
schism.  They  were  indeed  prepossessed  with 
a  strange  notion  that  the  Church  discipline 
was  to  be  found  in  the  rude  and  simple  prac- 
tices of  the  Apostolic  times,  when  no  national 
church  existed,  and  no  form  of  Ecclesiastical 
Government  was  prescribed.  This  was  the 
first  sUige  of  mild  Puritanism.  The  second 
was  the  intestine  war  i^ith  the  bishops,  or 
^^  the  lordly  prelates,"  as  the  Mar-prelates 
called  them.  The  severities  adopted  by  the 
Governmenfand  the  Church,  to  suppress  these 
public  distuiJsers,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
religious  forms,  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, only  produced  that  reaction  which  in- 
flames the inComplian t  to  obstinacy.  RenoonC' 
ing  all  communion  with  their  mother-church, 
which  they  now  assumed  was  no  true  church, 
these  rigid  separatists  formed  a  third  state  of 
Puritanism,  founded  by  one  Robert  Brown, 
who  became  so  formidable  as  to  leave  bis 
name  to  a  sect. 

This  Robert  Brown  was  a  fierce  hot-brained 
man,  who  counted  his  triumphs  by  the  thirij- 
two  prisons  in  which  he  had  been  incar- 
cerated, and  in  some  of  them,  *'  he  could  not 
see  his  hand  at  noon-day."  His  relationship 
tc  Lord  Burleigh  had  often  thrown  a  pro- 
tecting shield  over  his  furious  doings.  In 
that  day,  when  all  parlies  were  insisting  on 
"  the  true  Religion,"  Brown  announced  that 
he  would  found  **a  perfect  church  without 
a  fault."  He  was  one  of  those  who  would 
exclaim,  *^  Stand  farther  off ;  I  am  holier  than 
thou  I"  His  friends  stood  aghast  at  their  new 
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prophet,  and  referred  him  with  his  new  reve- 
lations to  the  Martjrologist  John  Fox.  The 
o]d  man  exclaimed  thai  they  had  sent  him  a 
madman,  and,  thrusting  Brown  out  of  doors, 
predicted  that  this  Neophyte  of  Ecclesiastical 
insurrf'Ction  would  surely  prove  a  fire-br^nd 
io  Cod's  church.  The  new  apostle  journeyed 
about  the  country,  like  other  self-elected 
missionaries.  Preaching  and  persecution, 
however,  seemed  to  interfere  wiih  each  other, 
and,  as  was  then  the  mode.  Brown  and  his 
congregation  shipped  themselves  off  for 
Uiddleburgh.  The  Hollanders  were  the  only 
people  in  Europe  whose  policy  had  been  con- 
trived to  accord  with  all  the  modes  of  faith 
amoDg  the  religionists.  One  might  be  curious 
to  learn,  how  that  new  government  came  to 
adopt  such  an  enlightened  toleration ;  for  the 
Calvinistic  individuals  who  formed  that  go- 
vernment were  themselves  intolerant.  The 
reverse  has  also  sometimes  occurred ;  in 
Switzerland,  we  are  told,  the  Swiss  them- 
selves are  very  tolerant,  and  iheir  govern- 
ment very  much  the  reverse. 

In  Holland,  Brown  modelled  his  democra- 
tical  church,  without  suffering  the  indignity 
of  being  driven  into  a  saw-pit,  to  hide  him- 
self and  his  auditors.  When  once  this  per- 
fect church  of  rigid  separatists  was  raised,  it 
fell  like  a  child's  house  of  cards,  for  the  se- 
paratists separated  among  themselves,  calling 
one  another  very  ill  names,  and  telling  tales 
which  "  the  Scorners"  would  not  forget.  (1) 
Brown  in  his  latter  days  seems  gladly  to  have 
escaped  from  his  own  church,  and  returned 
to  Northamptonshire,  where  all  the  while  he 
bad  kept  his  parsonage,  paid  a  curate,  and 
took  the  tithes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  re- 
tomed  to  his  wife,  the  object  too  frequently 
of  his  irascible  piety.  When  Father  Brown 
was  reproved  for  beating  his  wife,  which  he 
bonestly  acknowledged  no  roan  ought  to  do, 
be  scholastically  distinguished— that  he  did 
not  beat  Mrs.  Brown  as  his  wife,  but  as  a 
cursed  old  woman.  He  died  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter—proud,  poor,  and  passionate ;  at  the 
^  of  eighty  he  struck  a  tax-collector  for 
demanding  a  parish  rate  ;  beloved  by  no  one, 
and  too  decrepit  to  walk  to  prison,  the  stub- 
boTn  apostle  of  Brownism  was  flung  on  a 
feather-bed  into  a  cart,  and  died  in  a  passion 
in  the  county  gaol. 

The  Brownisls  in  Holland  began  to  excom- 

0)  One  Deacon,  of  Mr.  Jobnson's  party,  de- 
Kribei  aDotber  of  Mr.  RoblDSOD's,  with  his  com- 
pany, as  ''noddy  Nabalites,  dogged  Doegs,  fair- 
f9ctd  Pbariaeea,  shameless  Shimela,  maHeious  Ma- 
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municate  one  another,  often  from  private 
pique;  till  at  length  sons  cursed  their  fathers, 
and  brothers  their  brothers,  in  a  clash, 
whether  the  governing  power  were  to  rest 
with  the  eldership,  or  in  the  Church.  Many 
seceded  from  their  ^*  perfect  Church,*'  but 
never  from  its  democracy.  This  '^  perfect 
Church"  proved  to  be  a  hot  bed  of  ail  dis- 
sensions, still  persisting  that  '^  the  new  crea- 
ture" may  find  perfection  attainable  in  this 
life,  amidst  all  the  branglings  and  heart- 
burnings of  their  unsettled  heads  and  meaner 
passions.  Some  modem  sages  indulge  re- 
veries on  the  perfectibility  of  man,  but  saints 
advance  beyond,  to  perfection  itself. 

It  was  one  of  *^  the  perfections"  of  these 
Brownists,  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  of  their  opinions,  or  come  to  any  agree- 
ment; one  of  them  insisted  that  the  last 
thing  he  wrote  only  .should  be  taken  for  his 
present  judgment;  it  therefore  became  doubt- 
ful whether  he  ever  had  any  "  present  judg- 
ment," or  whether  he  would  hold  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  tenet  of  Monday  night. 

A  Brownist,  of  calmer  dispositions,  shook 
off  the  very  name,  considering  it  as  **  a  brand 
for  the  making  its  professors  odious  to  the 
Christian  world."  This  man  was  the  founder 
of  ^*  Independency." 

This  alluring  title  was  assumed  from  its 
grand  principle  that  every  single  community 
or  congregation  was  independent  of  any 
other.  They  presumed,  as  their  first  posi* 
tion,  that  equals  have  no  power  over  equals. 
The  clergy  and  the  laity  mingled  together, 
in  this  democracy,  allowing  of  no  superiority. 
In  this  rude  principle  of  equality  we  detect 
that  germ  of  anarchy,  the  equality  of  man- 
kind, which  so  long  after  was  as  little  under- 
stood. But  in  the  surprising  history  of  man- 
kind, for  sometimes  we  are  surprised  by  un- 
expected results,  and  observe  the  follies  of 
man  often  terminating  in  wisdom,  in  this 
tenet  of  a  mean  sect  originated  the  blessing 
of  toleration.  The  arbitrary  Presbyterians 
persevered  in  their  hostility  to  hberty  of 
conscience,  while  the  Independents  were  its 
earliest  advocates,  from  their  aversion  to  the 
establishment  of  any  predominant  power. 

Few  in  number,  and  poverty-stricken,  to 
part  with  one  another  seemed  a  relief.  Those 
who  could  transported  themselves,  as  ad- 
venturers, from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the 

chiavelians."  Thus  saints  of  this  class,  even  to  the 
present  day,  scold  and  pun  scripturaUy. —Pa^^i/i'^ 
Beresiography,  00. 
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wilds  of  Ainenet,  where  they  founded  New 
PlyiiMHiUi.  OtheTS  fenlured  to  steel  home- 
wards. During  twenty  years  these  latter 
shifted  from  house  to  house  in  th^r  humble 
circle,  hut  the  eye  and  sometimes  the  arm  of 
Laud  was  upon  them.  As  yet  they  were  only 
Religionists,  and  of  what  stamp  we  may  judge 
by  one  of  their  distinguished  pastors,  calted 
^  thelamousMr.  Canne."  On  his  principle 
that  no  human  inventions  weve  to  be  permit- 
ted in  divine  worship,  Mr,  Canne  furiously 
cut  out  of  his  Bible  the  contente  of  ihe  chap- 
ters, the  titles  of  the  leaves,  and  left  his  flut- 
tering Bible  without  binding  or  covers.  This 
saint  might,  however,  have  been  reminded 
that  the  holy  scriptures  could  never  have 
existed  without  the  aid  of  human  inventions, 
in  the  parchment  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
print  and  paper  of  the  book.  Another  pastor, 
of  not  inferior  fame,  was  a  cobbler  of  the 
name  of  How.  Neal,  the  Independent,  de- 
scribes the  cobbler  as  a  man  of  learning ;  the 
contrary  is  the  fiict.  This  saint  published  a 
revelation  of  his,  in  a  treatise  on  **'  The  Suf- 
fioMicy  of  the  Spirit,"  to  show  that  all  hu- 
man learning  is  dangerous  and  hurtfuU  This 
was  the  independency  of  Jgnorftnce»  and 
which  a  few  years  after  led  to  a  design,  or  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  shut  up 
the  Universities  and  to  burn  our  records  I  The 
d^bler's  lame,  and  the  danger  in  which  the 
two  Universities  stood  from  bis  awl,  inspired 
one  of  the  flock  to  pun  in  a  quaint  epigram : 

"  GMDbridge  and  Oxford  may  their  glory  now 
Tell  to  a  Oobl)ler,  if  they  knew  but  How  r 

Amidst  the  disturbances  of  1640,  the  In- 
dependents first  made  their  public  appear- 
ance in  Deadman  Vplace,  Southwark.  They 
petitioned  Parliament,  piteously  craving  the 
liberty  of  subsistence,  '^  be  it  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  in  the  land."  They  asked  only 
for  a  single  church.  We  seem  to  be  chro- 
nicling the  miserable  annals  of  a  Tabernacle 
in  a  blind  alley— yet  these  men  were  to  be,  as 
they  came  to  call  themselves,  *^  the  Keepers 
of  the  Liberties  of  England  1"  or  as  the  Pres- 
byterian, Clement  Walker,  retorted  on  them, 
''  the  Gaolers." 

These  humble  creatures,  too  feeble  to  stand 
alone,  lurked  among  the  Presbyterians,  ear- 
nestly co-operating  till  they  gathered  strength 
by  concert.  The  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  were  in  their  system,  but  these 
were  canlionsly  explained,  or  were  wholly 
concealed.  For  them  one  great  cause  was 
always  advancing,  while  the  Presbytenans 


were  atrikiiigal  on»4Mlf  the  Monarchy  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  Presbyterians 
were  witting  to  have  a  King  of  their  own,  a 
covenanting  King,  but  the  independents 
thundered  out  the  secret  they  had  kept  for 
several  years— that  there  was  to  he  no  King 
on  earth!  The  Independents  were  alwa^ 
found  among  ^*  the  fierce  and  fiery  Puritans*' 
of  Fuller.  Their  professed  independency, 
while  diey  had  their  fortune  to  naake,  wore  a 
mask  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  accom- 
modated itself  to  all  mankind. 

The  Indefendents  were  themselves  adven- 
turers in  the  State,  but  their  prospects  open- 
ed as  they  cleared  their  way  by  the  work  of 
demolition.  Every  change  in  the  State  was 
an  approach  to  a  Revolution.  The  lands  of 
the  Church,  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and 
of  our  ancient  families,  offices  in  the  Go* 
vemment,  commands  in  the  army-*-ail  the 
spoils  of  the  natioB  lay  beiorethero.  What 
leading  spirits  would  not  enlist  under  their 
banner?  The  needy  broken  man  who  knew 
not  how  to  live ;  the  libertine  who  wouhl 
live  under  kwlass  laws ;  he  who  feared  to  be 
questioned,  and  he  who  had  been  queetioned; 
every  malcontent  now  found  a  party- and  it 
came  to  this,  that  the  very  refuse  of  the  peo- 
ple, leaving  their  hammers,  and  their 
thimb&es,  their  lasts,  and  thdr  barrels,  push- 
ing on  their  fortune,  became  some  of  the 
Independent  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  held  those  Scriptural  debates 
which  were  the  oMckery  of  Burope  I  Clement 
Walker,  a  stiff  Presbyterian  and  their  great 
adversary,  characterises  the  Independent  as 
*^a  composition  of  Jew,  Christian,  and  Turk." 
Such  a  motley  and  desperate  Action  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  for  the  decision  which 
would  hasten  extremities,  reekless  of  all 
means,  than  for  their  number;  they  were 
but  limbs  and  members  of  a  body  wanUng  a 
working  brain  and  guiding  hand.  These  ai 
length  they  found  in  the  tremendous  genius 
of  CromweU. 

This  daring  and  rising  faction  scomfij^ly 
glanced  at  the  moderation  of  the  monarchical 
Puritans  of  England,  and  viewed  with  ab- 
homnoe  among  some  of  the  Presbyterians 
the  remains  of  a  tenderness  for  the  rights  and 
the  person  of  the  King.  Equally  hostile  to 
the  aristocracy,  as  to  the  monarch,  to  the 
Presbytery  as  to  the  Episcopacy ,  they  insisted 
on  that  universal  freedom,  which  long  fasci« 
nated  mankind,  till  at  length  thess  Indepen- 
dents lost  their  name  in  acquiring  another 
more  significant^  and  are  known  in  history  as 
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^'  Tbe  Lerellers  **  of  England  and  <^  the  Jaoo- 
liiiis**  of  France.  Eren  the  vkioiies  of  the 
Miamentary  armies  imparted  little  satisfac- 
tion, while  their  chiefs  seemed  half-royalist, 
tad  half-repentant  of  their  conquests.  It  was 
this  faction  which  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  a  peace  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia* 
inent.  The  true  geaios  of  Independency 
broke  out  in  Cromwell.  By  a  stroke  of  poli- 
tical adroitness,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
aeir  modelled  the  army,  and  every  officer  be- 
came an  Indep^ident.  Smiling  at  the  weak- 
ness of  Charles  the  First,  who  would  have  ar- 
rested ive  members,  the  beads  of  a  faction. 
Ins  novel  intrepidity  emptied  all  the  Commons 
of  England  in  one  morning. 

in  th^r  political  character,  the  Indepen- 
dents form  a  parall^  «ith  the  iacobitts  of 
Fnnce;  litis  may  &ol  appear  on  the  first 
view,  since  the  Independents  clouded  them- 
sehres  over  in  their  mystical  religion,  and 
the  Jacobins  seem  to  have  had  no  religion. 
Bat  this  eircomstanee,  in  the  language  of  lo- 
gicians, is  a  mero  accident,  or  mode  which 
laaybe  taken  away,  withont  altering  the  na- 
tare  of  the  snlqect.    The  psahn-^nging  and 
preaching  of  thie  officers  in  the  Independent 
anny,  and  the  inelaphysical  rhodoroontades 
4f  universal  liberty ef  the  Jaee^ins,  wereenly 
tfereni  means,  but  not  different  designs. 
Ciorowell  himself  printed  a  sermon;  In  tbe 
FieochRerolutioQ  he  would  have  jargonised 
like  Marat,  or  Hebert,  in  some  ^*  Ami  dn 
Ptaple. '*    They  oMf^d  by  the  sasse  impulse ; 
tbe  prelude  of  every  despenne  act  mth  the 
military  saints  was  ^^  to  seeL  the  Lord*'  and 
seerd  and  pistol;  as  with  theAtheicfUc  erew 
it  was  to  efier  peace  4e  every  people  whom 
they  had  pivpared  to  eonqeer.    It  has  been 
tkoughi  that  the  bgiiah  Befsolntionists  were 
aatas  saaguinaty  as  the  French;  I  bcfieve 
tbej  preposed  aaore   massacres  than  they 
«»euted;  there  was  one,  of  aU  the  itoyalistt 
and  Presbyterians,  in  ^e  true  Ifarat  style 
«f  taking  two  hnndrei  thoesand  heads  off  at 
toestraiBe.    Tbe  sale  of  Englishmen  as  slaves 
to  AoMrioa  was  worse  than  the  depeitalions 
loCayenne.    The  parallel  might  ho  ran  much 
Mmc    Itis  enough  here  to  show  that  the 
Isglish  independency  was  the  forerunner  of 
Faeocb  Jacobinism.  The  democcHtic  anardhy 
<tf  ""these  Saints  oC  the  first  giass,** as  the 
>dniraUe  Wii  jqI  their  day  calls  them,  was 
P>eaaely  ttesame,  isr  they 
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Dependency  on  Cburch  and  State, 
And  Bcom  to  have  the  moderatest  atinta 
Preacribed  to  their  peremptory  hints, 
But  left  at  large  to  make  their  best  on 
Without  hebBg  called  to  aceonnt  or  question.''^) 

Such  were  the  different  classes  of  the  Puri- 
tans. The  profound  politicians  among  the 
Patriots,  as  Pym  and  Hampden,  had  allied 
themselves  to  the  Religionists.  The  factions 
at  first  amalgamated,  for  each  seemed  to  as^- 
sist  the  other,  and  while  the  contest  was 
doubtful,  their  zeal,  as  their  labours,  was  m 
common.  Religion,  under  the  most  reti- 
gious  of  monarchs,  was  the  ostensible  motive 
by  which  the  Patriots  moved  the  people.  All 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  delirium  of 
terror,  and  their  confused  heads,  some  few 
years  after,  exhibited  a  dreadful  reaction, 
when  vulgar  Atheism  and  insane  blasphemy 
raged  among  the  multitude.  When  on  one 
oecasion  it  was  observed,  that  the  afiairs  of 
religion  seemed  not  so  desperate  that  they 
should  wholly  engiofis  their  days,  Pym  re- 
plied that  they  must  not  abate  their  ardour 
for  the  true  religion,  that  being  the  most 
certain  end  to  obtain  their  purpose  and  main 
tain  their  influence*  So  true  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Hume,  that  **'  the  King  soon  found  by 
fatal  experience  that  this  engine  of  religion, 
which  with  so  little  necessity  was  introduced 
into  politicB,  under  mora  fortunate  manage- 
ment was  played  with  the  most  terrible  sue* 
cess  against  him." 

That  both  these  parties,  or  factions,  the 
Religionists  and  the  Paiiisis,  the  one  having 
only  in  new  the  abolition  ef  the  Hierarchy, 
which  was  not  the  object  of  many  of  the  Pa- 
triote,  and  the  ether^  a  revolution  in  the 
GavenNoent,  which  was  not  the  design  of  the 
reUgiooists,  shouU,  acting  en  distinct  prin- 
cities,  with  little  syntpnthy  isr  each  other, 
and  secEBtly  aiming  at  two  opposite  objects 
in  the  State,  have  eoalesoed  with  such  per- 
fect unaty  as  to  have  netted  down  into  one 
party,  and  by  a  strai^  subUlity  in  the  ma- 
nagement ef  their  own  peculiar  inieresls,  and 
above  all  by  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  their  own 
priaciplfis,  have  aided  each  other  in  thsir 
separate  designs,  and  finally  conspired  toge* 
tber  to  overthrow  the  monanchy  and  the  hie« 
raichy,  was  in  its  own  day  a  result  as  myste- 
rious as  it  was  awfuL  It  was  a  state  of  na- 
tional affairs  on  which  no  theorist  had  ever 
yet  speculated,  or  even  imi^ioed  ;  and  it  sliB 
serves  as  a  (heme  for  political  science,  wliera 
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a  new  path  is  opened  for  us,  untracked  in  the 
experience  of  a  thousand  years. 

So  gradually  matured  was  the  vast  design 
of  these  mighty  factions  in  the  State,  so  ex- 
traordinary the  human  agents  and  their  suf- 
ferings, and  so  complete  the  accomplishment 
of  their  views,  that  every  representative  part 
of  the  established  Government  was  immolated 
in  the  presence  of  a  barbarous  and  a  sorrow- 
ing people.  The  great  Minister,  faithful  to 
his  Sovereign,  perished  in  the  decapitation 
of  Strafford ;  the  Episcopacy  was  cut  off  by 
the  axe  which  struck  the  venerable  Laud ; 
and  Sovereignty  itself  disappeared  when  the 
head  of  the  mouarch  fell  from  the  block. 

Thus  the  Patriot— the  Puritan— and  the 
anti-monarchist— had  each  their  sanguinary 
triumph  I 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

History  of  Alexander  Leigbton  and  of  the  Cunoiu 
State-libel  of  ''Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy. 

Lbiqhton  may  be  considered  as  the  elder 
Decius  of  that  party  who  were  suffered  to  be- 
come popular  favourites  by  their  voluntary 
self-immolations. 

This  learned  Scotchman,  by  the  hardihood 
of  his  pen,  had  become  the  head  of  the  anti- 
prelatical  faction ;  this  was  now  a  large  class 
of  the  people  who  were  beginning  to  appear 
among  the  meaner  sort — heads  which  were 
working  more  busily  than  their  hands  ;  me- 
chanics and  even  prophets  I 

Leighton  had  already  sounded  the  tocsin 
in  his  "  Looking-glass  of  the  Holy  War," 
which  was  the  project  of  an  evangelical  cru- 
sade against  the  Romanists,  in  the  cause  of 
that  kingless  King  of  Bohemia  the  Palatine, 
on  whose  boyish  adventure  for  a  coronation 
some  chose  to  rest  the  great  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism. Leighton  tells  us  that  this  effusion 
of  his  fiery  imagination  '^  found  respect  from 
many  nations ;"  but  assuredly  not  from  the 
ministers  of  the  respective  powers  who  were 
to  destroy,  or  to  be  destroyed  in,  this  acel- 
dama  of  Europe.  In  this  *'  Looking  -Glass," 
however,  he  had  thrown  out  an  invective 
against  bishops,  which  had  roused  their 
notice ;  but  as  the  writer  professed  passive 
obedience  to  the  Divine  right  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  was  only  contesting  that  of  Episcopacy, 
James  only  inflicted  a  reprimand,  and  sheath- 
ed the  talons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hippo-^ 
griff  which  was  one  day  to  grasp  the  Pres- 
byter. 

Leighton  had  now  become  a  marked  cha- 


racter, as  a  silenced  minister,  and  he  t^  I 
us  that ''  some  persons  of  the  better  sort  of 
the  city  and  country"  applied  to  him  to  draw 
up  a  petition  to  Parliament  of  their  grie^  ' 
vances.    Their  claims  were  moderate,  look- 
ing no  further  than  a  mitigation  of  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  High-Commission  I 
Court.    But  Leighton,  like  another  Knox, 
acquainted  them  with  his  '^  simple  opinion," 
which  was, ''  for  an  exUrpalUm  of  ike  Pre- 
/atof,  with  all  tkeir  dependencies  and  lup- 
porters.    The  lopping  of  the  branches  bad 
done  no  good ;  but  the  striking  at  the  root 
would  make  all  fall  together.    Fruiira  fil  per 
plura  quod  fieri  potett  per  paueiora.    Many 
works  in  one  saves  labour." 

In  two  hours,  our  fervid  innovator  drew  up 
that  decade  of  propositions  which  afterwards 
served  as  the  ground-work  of  his  famous 
State-libel. 

An  extirpation  of  the  Hierarchy  itself  af- 
fected the  imagination  of  his  disciples,  who^ 
acknowledging  their  master,  implored  Leigh- 
ton to  seize  thd  pen  under  this  afflatus  of  in- 
spiration. Leighton,  indeed,  was  well  fitted 
to  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  faction,  by  his 
daring  and  indomitable  nature. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  own  eager  relish 
for  the  work  itself,  he  ruminated  on  the  evil 
day  which,  with  a  melancholy  sagacity,  he 
anticipated.  Alluding  to  his  former  **  Look- 
ing-Glass,"   he  observed,  ^'  I  was  almost 
split  upon  a  former  employment,  and  none 
to  hail  me  to  shore.    I  shall  now  have  more 
fists  about  my  ears  should  this  work  come  to 
light."    He  was  then  exhorted  to  print  be- 
yond the  seas;  five  hundred  names  were  sub- 
scribed in  approbation  of  his  doctrine,  but 
only  fifty  pounds  were  collected,   and  the 
missionary  of  sedition  complains  that  ^'  his 
expenses  tripled  the  poor  pittance,  besides 
the  intermission  of  his  calling."    A  manu- 
script letter  informs  me  that  he  was  now 
practising  as  a  physician. 

The  zealot  passed  over  to  Holland,  and 
hastened  two  printed  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Parliament ;  these  arrived  at  the  moment  of 
their  dissolution.  Thus  baffled,  he  pretended 
it  made  him  ^^  shut  up  shop,"  pleading  on 
his  examination  that  he  had  never  published 
''  Sion's  Plea"  in  England  ;  that  he  had  used 
every  means  to  suppress  it,  having  addressed 
it  solely  to  Parliament.  However,  the  tract 
was  always  procurable  at  the  price  of  a  rare 
book,  then  twenty  shillings.  (1)  Why  Leigh- 

(1)  Harl.  MS3. 7000 ;  Mode  to  StuteviUe,  Feb.  1629. 
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Ion  slnrald  suppress,  as  he  pretended,  that 
idiich  we  shall  find  he  was  willing  to  seal 
with  his  blood,  can  only  be  classed  among 
the  common  evasions  which  are  practised  by 
a  defendant  at  the  bar. 

This  State-Ubel,  connected  with  the  fate 
of  the  author,  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion ;  and,  by  an  odd  circumstance  of  bear- 
ing a  double  title,  and  being  usually  quoted 
under  the  second,  has  often  eluded  the  re- 
searches of  historical  inquirers.  Even  Mr. 
Hallam  declares  that  he  had  never  met  with 
it,  and  it  was  long  before  I  discovered  *'  Sion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy"  in  the  catalogue  of 
our  national  library,  under  the  title  of  ^'  An 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament.'' 

Leighton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
onr  political  scribes  of  this  eventful  period 
who  invented  a  satirical  date  to  their  state- 
libels  ;  an  ingenious  device  of  faction,  which 
afterwards  was  carried  on  somewhat  amus- 
ingly by  successive  parties  under  our  mutual 
governments,  by  Lilburn,  Clement  Walker, 
and  others.  Leighton  dates  his  publication 
as  ^*  printed  in  the  year  and  month  wherein 
Rochelle  was  lost."  There  were  also  accom- 
paniments of  satirical  vignettes  to  attract  his 
readers.  In  one  a  whole  conclave  of  bishops 
are  viewed  toppled  down  topsy-turvy  from  a 
tower ;  and,  on  *^  these  intruders  upon  the 
privileges  of  Christ,  of  the  King,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  heartily  desireth  a  judg- 
ment and  an  execution,*^ 

Our  Mar-pre?ate  addresses  the  Parliament 
in  this  extraordinary  style,  "  You  are  the 
Elders  of  Israel ;  you  are  as  an  army  of  gene- 
rals ;  you  are  the  physicians  of  the  State ;  up 
and  do  your  cure  1  The  prelates  are  the  de- 
vice of  man,  contrary  to  God's  command- 
ment, and  men  must  remove  them.  Unless 
ye  pluck  up  these  stumps  of  Dagon  by  the 
very  roots,  their  nails  will  grow  ranker  than 
ever  they  were ;  and  they  will  scratch  more 
devilishly  than  ever  they  did.  Will  any  one 
daub,  or  trim,  or  put  a  new  cover  upon  an 
old  rotten  house  that  will  fall  about  his  ears; 
or  will  they  not  rather  down  with  it,  rid 
away  the  rubbish,  and  build  a  new  one?"(l) 
Alluding  to  the  spirited  opening  of  the  King's 
speech,  that  *^  the  times  are  for  action  I"  he 
ays  **  it  is  a  golden  apophthegm,  the  very 
best  theme  for  your  meditation,  and  motive 
for  your  heroic  accomplishments.  The  la- 
oonic  brevity  of  King's  speeches,  as  Homer 
aid  of  Menelaus,  is  very  acute  and  full  of 

(I)  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  p.  174, 


matter,  and  so  they  would  have  themselves 
understood.  ^For  a  word  is  enough  from  the 
wise,  and  to  the  wise.  Who  knows  yet  what 
a  deep  aceldama  of  blood  our  land  may  be  ? 
Who  is  the  main  impulsive  cause  of  these 
evils  of  sin  and  judgment  ?  Even  these  men 
of  blood  the  Prelacy."  (2) 

Heylin,  who  was  usually  employed  by  Laud 
to  examine  these  state-libels,  is  supposed  to 
have  aggravated  the  charge  against  Leighton, 
who,  he  says,  advises  ^*  to  slay  all  the  bishops 
by  smiting  them  under  the  fifth  rib."  These 
precise  words  are  not  found  in  the  libel.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  well  observed  that  (his  was  no  un- 
usual phrase  in  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  times.  Heylin  probably  only  meant, 
by  adopting  a  current  figure,  to  convey  his 
own  sense  of  the  tendency  of  the  libel,  rather 
than  any  particular  sentence  in  it. '  The 
words  of  Heylin  were,  however,  alleged  by 
the  Laudeans  to  be  an  incitement  to  assas- 
sination, particularly  when  afterwards  they 
were  often  threatened  by  some  of  Leighton's 
friends.  In  truth,  there  are  many  significant 
passages,  hardly  ambiguous,  against  ^^  the 
men  of  blood."  Yet  with  the  subtility  prac- 
tised by  libellers,  in  his  closing  page  the 
writer  suddenly  alters  his  tone,  pretending  it 
is  the  Prelacy,  and  not  the  Prelates,  at  which 
he  aims.  He  couches  his  ambiguous  merci- 
fulness in  an  obscure  figure,  borrowed  from 
his  latter  avocation  of  medicine.  ^^  We  fear 
they  are  like  pleuritic  patients  that  cannot 
spit,  whom  notliing  but  incision  will  cure ; 
we  mean  of  their  callings,  and  not  of  their 
persons."  But  he  who  complained  that  ^*  we 
leave  God  to  do  all  the  hard  work  by  him- 
self;" who  had  pointed  out  '*  execution  by 
the  word  and  the  sword,"  and  finally  had  told 
us  that  '^  a  word  is  enough  from  the  wise  to 
the  wise,"  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  de- 
sign less  than  his  accusers  had  charged  him 
with,  though  in  his  closing  page  the  artful 
libeller  obscures  the  violence  of  his  design, 
seems  perfectly  intelligible  in  his  preceding 
ones. 

While  in  imprisonment,  before  he  received 
his  sentence,  the  Attorney-General  had  irt- 
quisitorially  tampered  with  Leighton  to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  the  five  hundred  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  work,  among  whom  were 
said  to  be  several  Members  of  Parliament — 
but  he  intrepidly  resisted  even  the  offer  of 
pardon  on  the  condition  of  declaring  them. 
To  induce  him  to  recant,  they  attempted  to 

(S)  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  p.  laa. 
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OQPldte  bis  principles;  but  this  w«s  a  peril- 
ous enterprise,  tor  it  was  to  turn  a  syllogism, 
too  cooOdently  trusted  in  by  the  Registrar  of 
the  High  Commission  Court. 

Leighton  was  conducted  to  an  apartment 
where  he  found  seven  or  eight  of  the  members 
of  that  court  seated  at  a  tahlOf  with  their  Be* 
gistrar.  Sir  Henry  Martin.  Sir  Henry  un- 
dert^iok  to  demonstrate  that  bishi^by  divine 
right  should  be  our  ministers.  This  logo- 
machy has  been  reported  by  the  theological 
duellist  himself.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  dialectical  genius  of  the  schdastic  Pu- 
ritan. 

Sir  Henry  demanded,  *'  Is  there  not  supe- 
riority in  a  Civil  state?  Was  there  not  supe* 
riority  in  the  state  Ecclesiastical  under  the 
Jews ;  wiioeaa  Aaron  *s  superiority  over  the 
priests? 

^^  So  that  he  reasoned  thus  in  effect :  Aaron 
was  over  all  the  Levitical  priests;  ecgo«  Bi- 
shops hy  diriio  right  should  be  our  minifr- 

t0ES. 

*'  I  amiJed  to  hear  their  champion  while  I 
heat  the  brains  out  of  the  cause  with  a  beam 
of. their  owp  making  or  of  the  Pope's;  I  toU 
Sir  Henry,  that  his  antecedent  and  consequent 
wese  of  so  deep  distance  that  all  the  learning 
of  the  world  could  never  make  them  meet. 

'^  Yet  he  set  a  face  to  prove  it  by  a  sounder 
proposition.  If  Aaron  were  over  the  Priests, 
then  Bishops  shoukl  be  over  Ministers,  etc. 

''I  denied  the  connexion,  and  told  Sir 
Henry  he  could  not  of  all  tj|ie  quiver  have 
cbosen  a  deadlier  shaft  against  themselves* 
as  should  appear  by  the  retorting  of  the  ar- 
giunent  thus: 

<ft  Aaron's  priesthood  was  superior  to  the 
iwst  under  the  law;  ergo,  no  superiority  in 
Ministerial  function  should  have  place  under 
the  Gospel. 

'*  The  sequel  I  prove  thus  : 

**  That  which  was  in  form  of  a  type  of 
Christ  under  the  law  must  have  no  place 
under  the  Gospel,  because  it  is  done  away. 

*'  But  not  only  the  Priesthood,  but  also  the 
superiority  of  Priesthood,  or  Ministerial  func- 
tion, was  in  form  of  a  type  under  iho  law ; 
ergo,  superiority  in  the  Ministerial  function 
must  have  no  place  under  the  Gospel. 

<*  The  Major  I  cleared  both  from  proof  and 
reason,  as  Coloss.  xir,  v.  17,  The  ifttior,  as 
ii  is  undeniable,  so  he  had  granted  it,  by 
way  of  Quart. 

^^The  premises  being  thus  invincibly  prov* 
ed.  Sir  Harry  for  a  while  was  silent,  but  at 
last  broke  out  to  bis  fellow-commissioners 


in  this  sort—'  Gentlemen,  I  can  go  no  further* 
and  I  assure  you,  if  it  be  thus,  you  may  buoi 
all  your  boo^s  V  The  three  Deans  or  Pif 
sons,  or  what  they  were,  with  the  Docloc,. 
sate  still,  mute  as  fish,  not  answering  one 
word."  (1) 

Such  was  the  impregnable  syllogism,  the 
Major  and  the  Minor,  of  the  scholastic  Leigh- 
ton which  disconcerted  the  learned  Registnr 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  cast  the 
hierarchical  Beans  into  a  troubled  silenca. 
Systems  of  religion  and  political  aaxioms  wert 
then  made  lo  depend  on  the  fallacies  ef  this 
artiGcial  arrangement  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  The  present  triumph  of  the  Presbyter 
depended  on  a  paint  which  his  advecsaiy 
was  compelled  to  concede,  but  with  a  Quase 
—that  the  new  Gospel  had  abrogated  the  an- 
cient law.  This  no  follower  of  Jesus  coold 
deny.  But  the  syllogism  of  the  Registar 
mi|^t  be  changed  in  its  form,  and  then  a 
new  antecedent  would  produce  a  new  oonse* 
quent.  In  the  present  instance  Leighton 
had  asaumed  that  the  Mosaic  code  and  insti- 
tution were  but  types  of  the  Advents  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  law,  that  law  had 
ceased .  Yet  on  many  other  occasions  he  and 
his  party  are  p  rpetually  appealing  to  the 
sacred  volume  which  has  preserved  the  Mosaic 
revelation. ;  they  consulted  it  for  its  polity, 
they  referred  to  it  for  their  authorities^  and 
they  alleged  it  Cor  their  conduct ;  their  habits 
of  thought  and  the  very  style  of  their  con- 
versation were  all  impregnated  by  the  Judaic 
scriptures,  and  the  customs  which  th^  had 
adopted  smacked  oflener  of  the  Synagogue 
than  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  was  chiefly 
filled  with  these  intolerant  Jewish  Christians^ 
and  their  gloomy  austerity  and  stiff-necked 
pride  marked  the  race  of  our  Puritans  and 
Presbyters. 

Of  Leighton*s  **  five  hundred"  who  had 
subscribed  their  approbation  to  his  **  Sion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy,"  the  greater  number 
were  of  that  humble  class  of  the  people  which 
we  have  noticed*  This  appeared  when  thej; 
(kicked  to  his  prison.  A  button-maker,  re- 
fused admittance  to  his  new  apoetle,  wan 
committed  for  putting  his  mouth  to  the  kef- 
hole  of  his  dungeon,  vocifanting  *^  Stand  te 
it,  Doctor,  and  shrink  not  l"  An  oatmeai^ 
maker,  some  time  afterwards,  peisisted  in- 

Ct)  in  epitome  or  brief  dlaeovery,  ete.,  or  ftm 
many  and  great  tvoidiTea  Uial  Dr.  li  igfaton  fOfReraa 
in  his  body,  estate,  and  family,  for  the  apace  of 
twelve  yaan,  eta*  ttia« 


OP  GBAftLBS  THB  tOST. 


Si 


kmfimg  OB  bii  hat  in  Ihe  Goart  of  fligh- 
€on«9>loa,asLeighl0D  had  set  theeiample, 
dedaring  that  never  would  he  pull  off  his  faat 
to  biriMpa.  *'  Bat  you  will  to  PriTy-ooun- 
dflora,'*  observed  a  good-humoured  Lord. 
'^Tben,"  replied  our  Leigfatonian,  ^*  as  you 
aia  PrivyHXHuieiilorsI  put  off  my  hat,  but  as 
fM  are  n^  of  tfae  Beast,  lo  1  I  put  it  on 
again !"  When  tfae  Bisfaop  of  Winchester 
would  harve  dismissed  this  frantic  fool,  the 
eatnmalHBaker  eoLClaimed,  *^  Hold  thy  peace, 
tbon  tail  of  the  Beast,  that  sittest  at  the  lower 
and  of  the  table/'  Leighton— the  button- 
UMker— the  oatmealnnan,  aC  hoe  g€mu  oame, 
aataat  that  table  ten  years  afterwards  I  and 
Ihoagfa  these  wore  often  caloulating  the  mys* 
nimher  in  the  Bevelalions  about  **  the 
'  neither  they  nor  *'  the  Beast"  ever 
iaMgined  that  approaebing  metamorphosis. 
Such  were  the  confederating  friends  of  the 
anther  of  **  Sion's  Plea.**  They  werederot- 
ad  to  the  extirpator  of  bishops,  and  sent 
menacNig  letters  to  Land  to  caotion  him  that 
*^  he  nrightexpect  a  pistol,  or  something  else 
B  his  beUy,  if  Leighton  escaped  not."  An- 
ether  was  sent  la  the  Lord  Treaawrer.  Pkna- 
tieal  arte  ware  practised  by  Leighton  himself. 
Ihe  dej  hefore  he  was  to  have  received  his 
aantenee,  he  escaped  from  prison,  in  his 
prayer  that  morning  he  had  mysteriously 
amMMinead  a  miraele  which  would  shortfy  be 
Bansfaated,  and  his  disciples  spread  a  mmeur 
that  the  prisonnloors  of  their  apostle  wonld 
be  epened,  as  for  Peter.  This  minde  was 
the  device  of  one  of  these  people,  a  tailor, 
and  it  regniied  the  invention  of  such  a 
genius.  One  Levington,  **  a  zelotical  Scotch- 
BMn,**  and  tailor,  went  to  the  Fleet-prison, 
aeeemf^ied  by  a  Mr.  Anderson,  whe  was 
alwvisiliag  a  friend.  The  tailor  had  craftily 
made  a  suit  of  grey  cloth,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  worn  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Whnn 
they  bad  entered  the  Fleet,  each  separated 
10  go  to  his  friend ;  the  tailor  hastened  to 
shm  Ms  apos^,  and  dress  him  in  the  suit 
ha  hai  Brought.  The  porter  at  the  gate,  en 
his  retoming  with  his  friend  in  grey,  allowed 
iM  two  te  passy  apparently  as  they  had  en- 
t«ai.  Bat  when  the  real  gentleman  in  grey 
ifteiwaids  appeared,  he  was  arrested.  An- 
iaiMi  Sedated  he  was  ignorant  of  the  whde 
flot^hot  hothheand  the  tailor  were  heavily 


(D  IBrti  siif  ill  is  the  oirty  wrWer  whealvm 
wOaa  df  tbennnner  el  Leiihian'i  Bignt,  bat  his 
■eeoont  Is  both  obtcore  and  imperfcet.  the  Wavaen 
a&  ttie  nmoMat  gave  m  fidte  Mooont  ta  Laad  of 
Ldgbton's  escape,  u  he  said,  over  the  waUs,  either 


lined.  Leightnn  wrote  a  treatise  toprove'lhe 
lawfulness  of  his  flight,  anthori:^  by  similar 
ones  of  Athanasins,  Ambrose,  Aquinas,  and 
others.  But  no  prophet  shoold  venture  to 
write  on  the  lawfulness  of  bis  flight  till  he 
had  secured  himself  from  a  hoe  and  cry, 
which  in  a  fbrtnight  hroughtback  ouraposile 
fhnn  BfHlforddnre  to  the  Warden  of  the 
Fleet.  (I) 

In  this  libel  Leighton  professes  the  ntmost 
loyalty  for  the  Ring,  for  whom  he  wonld  lay 
down  his  llfs.  Leighton  was  not  conscious 
of  the  grievances  of  the  ParHament^it  was 
merely  as  a  silenced  minister  that  he  felt 
what  he  consider  d  as  the  grievance  of  the 
Hierarchy.  **  We  prodaim  what  we  think 
without  flattery;  that  all  Christendom  hath 
not  such  a  King  for  kingly  endowments  as 
our  Sovereign  and  supreme  Governor."  And 
in  a  narrative  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  gaol- 
ers, who  had  hurried  him  from  the  chamber 
down  many  daik  steps  into  a  loathsome  hole 
among  felons,  this  cruel  pers  cntion  did  not 
come,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  King, 
for  Leighton  confesses,  **  I  was  shut  np 
twenty  and  two  months,  notwithstanding  the 
King's  command  again  and  again  to  replace 
me  in  my  former  chamber.**  He  had  indeed 
offended  the  domestic  feelings  of  the  Sove- 
reign by  observing  that  **  God  suffered  him 
to  our  heavy  woe  to  match  with  the  daughter 
ofHeth)  though  he  missed  an  Egyptian.'* 
This  poignant  allusion  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  matches  made  a  great  sensation. 
The  defence  of  Leighton,  on  this  passage 
which  he  addressed  to  the  King,  displays  an 
odd  subterfuge,  by  converting  the  obnoxious 
passage  into  a  pretended  compliment  to  his 
French  Queen.  ♦*  The  phrase  is  a  sin- 
gular phrase,**  observed  Leighton,  ^^  and 
is  as  little  as  could  be  said,  if  anything  were 
said,  in  that  particular ;  for  the  Jfiffif^f  were 
the  kindest  and  trustiest  neighbours  tliat 
Abraham  had  .**  Leighton ,  as  afterwards  did 
the  Puritanic  Government,  was  in  this  man- 
ner introdudng  perpetual  allusions  to  Scrip- 
ture history,  to  accommodate  the  public  af- 
fairs of  England  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  t 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  the  hierardiy 
whldi  received  the  deadly  blow  of  oor  zealot's 
pen ;  (he  whole  government  is  charged  with 
a  popular  raniour,  which  Ihe  ill  conduct  of 

te  eicBiS  bfmielf  or  f^oB  vat  eompreheudioa  tte 
njiterfooi  tale  or  the  porter,  of  ^*the  twosenae. 
mealttgr^jr."  laadadearaarMttveln  a  aB«a»- 
awigt  Icfter  of  the  Umaa;  Bari. »»,  vmm.  Hade 
te  OlutevlUe,  Feb.  JT,  Mat. 
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public  affairs  seems  to  warrant— (hat  of  be- 
traying their  country, or,  as  Leighton forcibly 
expresses  it,  '^  all  that  pass  by  us  spoil  us," 
meaning  France  and  Spain»  '^  and  we  spoil 
all  that  rely  on  us,"  meaning  the  Protestant 
Rochellers,  whom  he  asserts  we  suffered  to 
perish  by  famine.  An  eulogy  bestowed  on 
Felton,  and  the  invocation  of  a  future  Brutus, 
startled  the  pondering  lawyers,  who  in  these 
apostrophes  saw  nothing  less  than  high- 
treason, 

Leighton  himself  has  reported  the  conduct 
ofLaud  at  the  moment  of  his  sentence;  and 
curiously  characteristic  it  is  of  that  casuistry 
which  Laud  was  accustomed  to  practise  on 
special  and  critical  occasions.  *^  All  this 
while  this  man  of  tongue  (the  bishop)  spake 
what  he  would  without  controulment.  At 
his  conclusion,  he  added  an  apology  for  his 
presence  and  assistance  in  this  great  service, 
where  he  confessed  that  by  the  Canon  Law  no 
ecclesiastical  persons  ought  to  be  present,  or 
assist  in  such  a  judicature  where  there  is  loss 
of  life  or  member,  but,  said  he,  to  take  away 
the  ear  is  not  loss  of  hearing,  and  so  no 
member  lost;  so  for  burning  the  face,  or 
whipping,  no  loss  of  life  or  member,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  he  might  assent  to 
the  censure." 

Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  odium  of  Laud's  per- 
secution, and  to  mark  a  fiend*like  triumph 
in  the  Bishop  over  his  prostrate  victim,  has 
recorded  that  while  the  merciless  sentence 
was  pronouncing,  ^'  Bishop  Laud  pulled  off 
his  cap,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  ill"  This 
circumstance  rests  on  his  single  authority, 
and,  as  we  know  the  side  to  which  his  pre- 
judices would  lean,  it  becomes  a  suspicious 
one.  If  Neal  has  delivered  to  posterity  a 
fugitive  rumour  as  an  ascertained  fact,  he 
has  violated  the  solemn  duty  of  an  historian. 
This  story  of  Neal  has  occasioned  more  of- 
fence to  Churchmen  than  perhaps  it  may 
deserve.  (1)  It  is  not  difOcult  to  imagine 
such  an  ebullition  of  the  feelings  of  Laud  at 
the  discomfiture  of  this  impious  Corah.  In 
the  tragical  condemnation  of  the  extirpator 
of  Prelacy,  his  Grace,  always  warm  and  hasty, 
might  only  have  witnessed  a  public  demon- 
stration to  support  the  established  order,  and, 

(I)  A  recent  writer  ofthe  Life  of  Archbishop  Land 
has  pursued  an  eitraordinary  mode  of  screening 
Laud  from  this  popular  odium.  For,  concluding 
that** there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  IhatLaud 
was  present  at  the  trial,"  he  proceeds,  '^Denying, 
therefore,  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  Laud  was 
present,  etc.,  he  must  now  be  Mtiifled  that  this  was 


indulging  more  of  hope  than  of  cruelty  on 
the  new  system  about  to  be  tried,  have  ex- 
pected that  the  terrible  punishments  which 
the  barbarism  of  our  penal  code  authorised 
would  be  a  preventive  of  future  imjneties 
against  bishops. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  Leighton  all  the  com- 
miseration his  sufferings  at  first  awaken. 
The  intolerance  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hie- 
rarchy far  exceeded  any  in  the  Church-go- 
vernment. The  Genevan  divines,  the  sons 
of  Calvin,  assumed  that  as  the  Mosaic  Law 
punished  idolaters  with  death,  every  Papist 
was  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  and  Leigh- 
ton, on  his  own  principle,  condemns  the 
Dutch  Republic  for  suffering  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  exist  in  their  State.  Alluding  to  an 
accident,  which  produced  a  great  sensation 
in  that  day,  of  a  Romish  priest  and  his  audi- 
tory having  been  buried  in  the  fall  of  an  old 
house  at  Blackfriars,  Leighton  only  sees  in 
this  deadly  blow  the  finger  of  Cod  covering 
the  idolaters  with  blood  and  rubbish ;  and 
which,  he  adds,  ^'pointed  out  the  duty  of 
minisUn  and  magUlraiet^  that  they  should 
have  fuUowed  the  blow,  doing  exeeuUon  with 
the  word  and  the  sword.  It  is  a  great  fault 
in  men  of  place  that  they  would  have  God  do 
all  the  hard  work  by  himself."  (2)  Such  was 
the  great  adversary  of  the  bishops  I  Had  the 
places  of  the  judge  and  the  culprit  been 
reversed,  the  sentence  would  not  have  been 
less  merciless.  And  so  it  happened  1  In 
some  lines  by  Leighton  himself,  he  asks, 

"Why  put  we  not  imperious  Prelates  down. 
And  set  Christ's  sacred  senate  in  ila  room?^ 

When,  ten  years  afterwards,  this  **^  Sacred 
Senate ''  sat  on  the  case  of  the  Quaker  Naylor, 
they  inflicted  tortures  as  revolting  in  their 
detail  as  those  of  Leighton ;  it  was,  indeed, 
with  the  most  difficult  contrivances,  and  in 
protracted  debates  of  several  weeks,  that  a 
few  calmer  heads  among  the  **  Sacred  Se- 
nate" prevented  them  from  adjudging  the 
poor  crack-brained  visionary  to  a  horrible 
death. 

A  portrait  of  Leighton, engraved  by  Hollar, 
is  inscribed  with  the  revolting  particulars  of 
his  tragical  punishment— a  picture  of  blood 
well  suited  to  the  graphical  details  of  the  po- 

a  rash  *  denial.'  If  the  circumstance  whieh  has 
given  so  much  offence  had  occurred,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  noUoed  by  Leighton  himseir.''— 
LawBon's  Life  and  Times  of  Arctibtshop  Land.  i.« 
aso  And  weseeitis! 
(9)  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  p.  IM. 
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litical  Spagoolets  whose  dark  pencils  bare 
copied  the  torture  stroke  by  stroke.  Yet 
scarcely  bave  they  told  us  all  the  variety  of 
bis  wretchedness  during  twelve  long  years  of 
I  troubled  life  in  what  the  enthusiast  calls 
his  ^'Prison-palace"  — a  close  dungeon  1 
Leighton  more  pathetically  describes  the 
merciless  condemnation  as '' having  inflicted 
harder  things  upon  a  man  and  his  family  than 
death  itself;  it  was  a  shuddering  sentence 
and  as  cruelly  executed/* 

Leightou  went  to  his  horrible  execution  in 
the  orgasm  of  a  wild  inspiration ;  he  thought 
aod  talked,  even  in  his  tortures,  labouring 
with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Some  philo- 
sopberSi  in  the  calm  of  their  cabinets,  have 
conjectured  that  the  view  of  a  vast  assembly 
id  the  peoi^e  has  stimulated  to  magnanimity 
even  the  trembler  at  death,  and  abated  even 
the  sensation  of  torture— martyrdoms  have 
been  met  with  a  rejoicing  spirit— but  far 
more  intensely  may  that  sympathy  affect  the 
unshrinking  sufferer  who  listens  to  his  triumph 
in  the  animating  shouts  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Leighton  indeed  required  no  extrinsic 
aid  to  support  a  failing  spirit,  otherwise  he 
would  have  found  it  in  his  voluble  and  active 
wife,  who,  marching  by  his  side,  beheld  no- 
thing less  than  a  glorious  crucifixion  in  the 
pillory,  where  her  husband  was  to  suflto 
nearly  the  pangs  of  one.  Such  a  woman  felt 
the  importance  of  her  own  person.  She  went 
on  before  him  to  the  execution,  vociferating 
that  *^  As  Christ  was  sacrificed  between  two 
thieves,  so  was  her  husband  led  between  two 
knaves,"  the  officer  and  the  executioner! 
The  latter  was  made  drunk  to  perform  this 
Moody  work.  When  Leighton  put  his  neck 
into  the  pillory  he  exclaimed,  *^  This  is  Christ's 
y<Ae,  and  the  spirit  of  glory  rests  on  my 
head."  When  his  ear  was  taken  off,  he 
cried,  *^  Blessed  be  God,  if  I  had  a  hundred  I 
would  lose  them  for  this  cause."  When  they 
had  slit  his  nostril  and  branded  his  cheek  he 
cried  out,  *'  Such  were  the  wounds  which  were 
the  woondsof  Christ."  The  knife,  thewhip,  the 
brand,  and  the  fire  were  to  be  repeated,  and  a 
8epul;^iral  life  was  to  close  over  bis  miseries  1 
With  a  body  macerated  and  a  mind  be- 
wildered, both  worn  out  by  their  equal  afflic- 
tioD,  Leighton  yet  lived  long  enough  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  ^'  The  wheat  that  comes 
from  between  the  two  millstones,  tried  and 
forified,— gathering  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  figs  from  thistles."  The  old  man,  who 
had  so  often  mysteriously  invoked  miracles 
which  were  to  happen,  might  at  length  ima- 


gine that  a  great  one  was  manifest,  when  his 
feeble  eyes  viewed  Lambeth  Palace  changed 
into  Lambeth  Prison,  and  the  Mar-prelate 
himself  become  its  querulous  keieper,  at  the 
sinking  age  of  seventy-two.  On  Leighton's 
application  to  his  former  di^iples  and  now 
his  Lords,  the  Parliament,  they  appear  to  ha?e 
left  him  to  his  own  poverty,  bui  to  have  coiw 
signed  to  him  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  to 
range  in,  and  make  reprisals  for  his  damages 
on  those  who  had  occasioned  them.  Nalson 
tells  us  that  ^'he  persecuted  their  purses, 
with  as  much  rigour  and  severity  as  his  mas- 
ters did  their  persons."  Laud  notices  the 
sacrifice  of  his  goods  which  were  sold  at  any 
price;  but  these  were  but  the  remainders  of 
what  Leighton  did  not  seize  on,  who  usually 
declared,  that  '^  All  was  hist  Laud's  goods, 
and  alll"  Yet  the  poor  old  zealot  himself,  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  waip  not  so  placable  as 
usually  represented.  Addressing  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1646,  he  could  not  forbear  alarming 
his  late  '^Tormentors,  so  many  as  yet  live." 
'*  Though  the  laws  of  God  and  man  call  for 
revenge  of  innocent  blood,  yet  I  refer  that  to 
them  to  whom  God  hath  committed  the 
sword."  Such  were  '*  the  tender  mercies  " 
of  the  Puritan,  who  was  as  zealous  as  his 
'^  Tormentors"  in  appeaUng  to  that  ultimate 
regal  argument. 

With  the  undisguised  emotions  of  Laud, 
when,  in  that  great  revulsion  of  fortune,  the 
Archbishop  was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his 
old  Sectarian,  we  are  acquainted  ;  for  his  own 
hand  has  recorded  this  extremity  of  his  fate. 
Laud  felt  it  as  a  studied  indignity  cast  on  him, 
and  the  prognostic  of  his  own  doom.  We 
have  his  words  in  the  history  of  his  Troubles : 
*^  Dr.  Leighton  came  with  a  warrant  from  the 
honourable  House  of  (!)ommons  for  the  keys 
of  my  house  at  Lambeth,  that  prisoners  might 
be  sent  thither.  I  then  saw  it  evident  that 
all  that  could  should  be  done  to  break  my  pa- 
tience. Had  it  not  been  so,  somebody  else 
might  be'sent  to  Lambeth,  and  not  Leighton, 
who  had  been  censured  in  the  Star-chamber 
to  lose  his  ears  for  a  base  and  virulent  libel 
against  Bishops  and  the  Church-government 
established  by  law,  in  which  book  of  his  were 
many  things  which  in  some  times  might  have 
eoH  him  dearer  J* 

We  may  here  perceive  that  notwithstanding 
the  barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  Leigh- 
ton, the  Archbishop  considered  this  extraor* 
dinary  libeller  to  have  been  leniently  treated 
in  having  had  his  life  spared.  Laud  once 
said  on  another  libel  of  the  same  school,  that 


UFE  AND 


What  a  mealidg  nas  llnstff  Laadand  Lei^^ 
Ian  I  The£elwooUlnie»,ka(ligraii6lMdwcs 
«l  Cbfiaiiainly,  aad  luHFiag  pasKd  tbeir 
<^  thieeaceie  and  ten,"  liogaiiaf  on  ilieiwge 
al  lifet  waie  attt  aever  la  ba  reeonciadl 
nay  flhaiiU  have  eaabraeed  eadi  olher  an 
.beaded  kneea,  prayiag  lor  niataal  farghrenen 
««tat  (he  hatred  of  party  aad  the  chaaga  e( 
|0rtiian  oaly  fiUed  their  nariow  aunda^  whea 
ihay  hftod  ap  Iheir  heads  in  aiaaaBmaBi  and 
IhMTor  al  each  ether  1 

With  regard  to  the  mhwaaaity  of  tiiepa- 
aifihaieBi  which  Leighloo  aaderwaat,  and 
which  has  thrown  aa  deep  an  odiam  on  Hie 
^avemneat,  and  meie  parlicolarly  eoLaad, 
1  think  that  this  odiam  haa  originated  in  the 
artiiees  of  party-writen,  aad  the  ivflnenwat 
af  feeling  in  these  who,  teuf^  no  advoeales 
tor  aadi  ravelatioaary  efaaradars,  toroed 
aaide  io  disgast  ironn  so  harhaiaaa  a  aoaae. 
Thia  severity  of  paniahment  the  pfaikaophic 
Bame  censures,  wiAont  Tentadng  Io  de^ 
aerihe  the  horrible  op^ratiaaa,  hat  deana  it 
**«)oreiast  dian  pradeat;"  while  the  fierce 
Macauky  and  her  succeanrsy  with  the  ad* 
dsesa  pecaliar  to  geaiaa  and  faeliany  ha¥e 
aootrired  to  repeat  the  detail,  hearer  hy 
horror,  as  *^a  tyranny  which  eaAwenl  aaj 
exaovple  of  fermer  ages/' 

These  eiaggeratioaa  were  not  the  rial 
feeHnga  of  contemporariee.  Neither  dii  te 
foveraanent  presame  on  this  oacaeioii  lo  he 
**  tyrants;  *'  nor  did  the  people  eoasider  *<  the 
tyranny  to  hare  oaiwent  any  former  example.'' 

in  the  mannscripC  letter  already  referred 
to,  it  is  said,  that  had  not  Leighten  aggra- 
rated  his  offence  by  his  flight  and  his  con* 
dact,  '^his  Majesty  bad.  beea  inclined  to 
hare  pardoned  all  his  corporal  panishments." 
It  waa  so  declared  in  coart.  Lawyera  are 
certainly  not  the  profoandest  paliticianB; 
Ikef  keep  Uieir  immovable  eyea  o»  the 
writtea  eode*  The  Lerda  Chief-Oaslicea  de- 
clared that  had  the  aathor  of  sach  daiH 
gerous  assertions  been  called  befere  an- 
other tribanaL,  they  would  hava  aenleacad 
him  to  the  puaiabment  of  bigb^lreasoa^  aa 
lawyeis.^  and  therefore  they  inflieted  Ihe  a&- 
rerest  they  coald,  short  of  life*  The  baiha-* 
aeaa  paniahment  of  Leighlon  miial  be  as- 
cribed lar  mere  to  the  aaaguinary  code  of  ear 
imiepnideaoe,  and  the  nude  maanara  of  Ihe 
limea  in  which  theee  laws  were  pamed*  thaa 
la  Ihe  temper  of  Ihe  jadgea  who  ceadenmed 
lam.  Cknel  paaishmenti,  al  the  a^re  recital ' 


of  which  wa  siaddei^-snch  aa  im  qaarlaiw 
bug  aMfe  of  men  condemned  for  treason- 
were  net  then  struck  out  of  our  penal  has. 
We  must  weigh  the  ratue  and  aature  ef 
IfaiBga,  aa  well  as  of  men,  by  the  standard 
weighta  which  were  nsed  in  their  own  limes. 
I  believe  that  the  cty  so  often  raised  agaiMt 
Ihe  goreraomat  of  Charles  Ihe  First,  or  of  the 
Arcbbishopy  m  acceant  of  the  tragical  fate  of 
Leighteo,  haa  beea  an  artifice  practised  by  a 
political  faction  in  recent  days,  who  wen 
oertain  that  in  paisting  such  horrors  tbey 
conkl  net  fiatl  cSf  ociting  the  indignatioB  at 
cveiy  hamame  nrind,  and  te  lay  the  odium  oa 
Ihe  head  of  Land  was  to  secure  our  abhor- 
rence d  that  vidilm  of  State.  To  me  the 
dearest  proof  thai  the  aerere  punishment  of 
Leighiaa  was  not  in  its  day  considered  arbi- 
trary and  inluiman,  as  we  are  apt  to  con- 
eeire,  is,  aa  1  hare  mentioned,  that  this  very 
party^  when  in  power,  had  recourse  to  the 
same  penal  law,  and  inflicted  similar  horrors 
aai  the  Qnaker  Naylor;  and  that  in  the 
fhargea  of  Parliament  against  Laud,  though 
the  smallest  were  altowed  to  expand  their 
hat,  the  aenteooe  pasaed  on  Lei^ton  was 
nerer  aetiaHi. 

Traly  has  Bame  d»erved  that  this  horrid 
panishaKOt  was  **  nMire  just  tiian  prndent.** 
The  Statesmen  of  Charies  the  First  had  not 
been  taaght  the  danger  a  goremmeDt  incurs 
adieo  it  excites  strong  sympathy  for  thecri- 
amnal.  Whea  afterwards  the  same  experi* 
naent  was  repeated  on  Prynne,  Bastwicl;,  aad 
Barton,  it  produced  the  same  effect  of  bad 
policy.  About  this  time,  Bichelieu  obserr- 
ii^^  the  triumphant  manner  in  wiiich  some 
condemned  Protestaats  died  for  their  faith,  ia 
Ihe  presence  of  the  people,  that  profoaad 
amisier,  terrified  at  this  spirit,  instantly 
ordeied  that  no  public  punishments  should 
haaceiorth  be  practised  oa  heretics. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
Oa  the  Sabbatical  InBUtatioaa. 

Wahare  now  arrired  at  Ihe  inrestigstiOB 
of  oae  of  the  most  curious,  one  of  Ihe  most 
delicate,  and  one  of  the  most  miscoaoeired 
points  ia  Ihe  history  of  Charles  the  Fiist^ 
the  casloBi  ef  peiformiag,  at  Coart,  pUysaad 
masques  on  Saadays,  or,  as  Ihe  spinl  of 
party  allerwaids  emphatically  designated 
them,  on  *^  Sabbaths/'  Sunday  was  usually 
fixed  oa  for  thaae  recceatioaa  aa  the  to- 
lifal  day  d  the  weeh^and  the  *e?lrai 
of  the  AMBocable  dadaratioa  trf  lames  ifa« 


OF  CHARLES 

First  for  promoting  lawful  sportson  that  day, 
9oeb  as  bowling,  wrestling,  daneing,  distin- 
guished from  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
etp.,  was  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
ciTil  war  among  the  populace. 

The  memory  of  Charles  is  still  loaded  by 
same  persons,  as  well  as  by  the  Puritans  of 
this  day,  with  the  popular  obloquy  of  irreli- 
gion  and  profaneness,  in  vii)lating  the  Sab- 
bath. Even  his  friends,  startled  by  a  pro- 
faoeness,  which  certainly  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  monarch,  eluded  the  tortur- 
ing inquiry. 

But  it  is  our  business  to  enter  more  parti* 
calarly  into  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
Charles  the  First;  to  trace  out  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  his  predecessors  upon  this 
misconceived  subject ;  to  asoerlaiD,  we  should 
rather  say«  the  notions  and  the  practice  oif 
the  whole  Christian  world  with  regard  to  it, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange  that  a  rite, 
oidained  in  the  most  ancient  slate  of  the 
ndent  Israelites,  should  have  no  inconsider- 
aUe  influence  in  the  modern  history  of 
Great  Britain— and  in  no  other !  Nor  can 
the  subject  be  justly  comprehended  without 
iarestigating  the  nature  of  the  Sabbatic  Insti- 
tations  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  history  of 
the  modes  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  as 
ve  trace  them  through  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  ia  only  by  this  way  that  we  can  become 
iequainted  with  the  subject,  and  comprehend 
the  notions  and  the  design  of  the  English 
Sovereign  and  the  English  Archbishop,  who 
veie  dragged  to  the  block  as  Sabhath- 
Weakers. 

ia  entire  cessation  from  all  the  afiiairs  of 
life  on  each  seventh  day  is  a  Jewish  institu- 
^;  it  is  not  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  any 
^rpeof^ 

The  minutest  violation  of  its  rigid  obser- 
vttca  incuned  the  sentence  of  death.  A 
iMn  gathering  taggols  in  a  wood  was  con- 
teoed  to  tlie  pnaisbment  of  lapidation,  a 
fnishmenl  reserved  only  for  the  blasphemer, 
vha  in  mockery  of  the  God  of  Israel  dared  to 

«)  Uwthl  halah,  ebap.  Ivfil.,  ver .  It,  la. 

9i  Hie  moit  rttngbtfened  of  the  Rabbinical  wHtert 
''» iwBi  ajreed  that  aneh  pbyaieal  aapreaaleBi 
^b«BMn  anwitona  have  ben  only  aAoplail  fer 
«iTQl|Hr-«  wtamlB  Paalmtciv.,  a*-**Tht  Lord 
f^Moi  til  hb  workf •**  80  Aboab,  In  hlspanphraie 
^  toeria,  p.  t,  teHa  Ha  on  this  pbrua  of  God 
D"Mt«A  ltfBlatao«%  F  Mif9^  a  Miaaare  wm4^ 
^ft^ter.  ^Mmlknmi^  aaoetdinglDearmedaef 


(»  Deal,  V.  IS.  Thto  double  oommamoralion  is 


THE  FIRST. 

prononnee  the  ineffiable  name*.   At  a^loww- 
period  of  the  IsraeUtish  histey*  Isaiah  in  hi» 
sublime  style  impressed  its  oj^tfame  rigidi^t . 
*'  If  thou  cestmin  thy  loot  from  the  Sabbatln ; 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  aMid  • 
Shalt  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  hoi}  . 
feast  of  Jehovah  honourable,  and  shall  ho^: 
neurit  by  refraining  from  thy  purpose,  from 
pursuing  thy  pleasure  and  from  speaking 
vain  words— then  shall  thou  delight  tbyatii 
in  Jehovah."  {i\   So  inviolable  was  held  tW. 
sanctity  of  this  day,  that  its  uniDtemipleA. 
course  was  preferred  to  the  preservation  of 
life  itsolf,  of  which  history   has  rscordfli.: 
some  instances  ol  the  moat  solemn  natmt, 
and  some  whoee  result  has  not  beenalillto-, 
ludicrous. 

The  reason  of  this  peculiar  institution  haa  i 
been  often  in^ired  into*    Moses  in  descrih- 
ing  the  Creator  as  raiting  from  the  labours  ol 
creation  on  the  9m>€mth  dagf  and  by  ofdaiia*>. 
ing  the  strictest  cerenoniea  of  the  Sabballi 
as  a  naemorial  oC  the  divine  repose,  only  a»« 
Gommodaled  such  figurative  expressions  It . 
the  sensual  toinprefawsions  of  his  tribes— as 
inteUectoal  omnipotence  whose  workmanship  > 
is  not  the  work  of  hands  oould  not  be  com* 
prehended  by  their  gross  conceptions,  (d) 
The  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  has  also 
assigned  aaolber  reason  for  the  Sabbetin 
Inalitulioa,  fot  he  told  the  Israelites  that  tli» 
Sabbath  commemocated  their  deliveranet 
frooa  Egypt.  (3)   At  a  late  period  of  thsit . 
history  the  Jewish  apologists  of  their  people^ 
so  contemned  and  aspersed  by  Greek  and 
Rotfian,  assign  different  motives  for  the  Sab^ 
batical  Institution.   Philo,  after  some  pkUmio 
fancies  of  the  mystical  number  seven,  for  its 
quietness,  floridly  describes  the  seventh  d«f  . 
as  *'  the  nniversal  festival  of  Nature,'*  whida. 
ought  not  to  be  pecoliar  to  any  peo|^,  bel 
Joaephns  informs  us^  thst  the  Sabbath  of  Ike 
Jews  was  instiloted  for  the  purpose  of  seeus^ 
ing  a  regular  application  to  the  study  of  thair 
law. 

Sabbatarians  bscsme  a  term  ef  reprseah 
for  the  Jews  with  the  Polylhmalat  who  eeeU 

axplaiBMl  tov  the  aMMl  lsu«ad  of  the  lews,  to  aieiv 
op  any  dlffieolUea  whinh  might  arlaB»b7  a  memei^ 
abte  event;  wears  Informed  that  it  was  on  a  SiriK 
balk  Bovslttg  thai  PbanMh  and  Ms  host  w«« 
ovcvwbflhnad  Is  the  Isd  Sea. 


the  hebetude  efthe  laraalitaa,.  that  Voam  apeaacs. 
to  have  considered  that  an  insnlated  Incldeuteon* 
neetedwith  their  own  history  was  mprellkalyte 
be  eomniemoniad  by  them,  than  the  miraralaas 
event  of  the  maliott  Haelt;  s  pwpitnat  -"  ^ 
•slating  for  all  manUnd. 
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LIFE  AND  BEIGN 


never  conceive  the  design  of  the  Sahbath 
from  its  singular  observances.  The  blunders 
of  Plutarch  are  as  ludicrous  as  his  calumnies 
are  malicious.  (1)  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  ima- 
gined that  the  custom  was  a  mere  indulgence 
of  national  indolence.  Sometimes  they  mis- 
took the  solemn  Sabbath  for  a  penitential 
fast,  as  did  Augustus  when  writing  to  Tibe- 
rius ;  alluding  to  his  own  abstinence,  he  said 
that  ^^  no  Jew  kept  so  strict  a  fast  upon  the 
Sabbath  as  he  did  on  that  day.'*  (2)  The 
epigrammatic  Martial  alludes  to  the  windy 
sourness  of  the  empty  stomachs  of  fasting 
Sabbatarians.  (3) 

The  ancient  Polytheists  were  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  insulated 
Hebrews  as  are  most  of  the  modem  Chris- 
tians. To  them  nothing  seemed  so  joyless  as 
the  austerity  of  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  was  a 
strange  abandonment  of  all  the  avocations  of 
life.  They  saw  the  fields  of  the  Hebrews 
forsaken  by  the  labourer;  the  ass  unsaddled ; 
the  oar  laid  up  in  the  boat ;  they  marked  a 
dead  stillness  pervading  the  habitation  of  the 
Israelite ;  the  fires  all  extinguished ;  the  ac- 
customed meal  unprepared ;  the  man-servant 
and  the  maiden  leave  their  work,  and  the 
trafficker,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  refus- 
ing the  offered  coin.  The  most  scrupulous 
superstitions  had  long  been  superadded  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  by  the 
corrupting  artifices  of  the  rabbinical  Pha- 
risees. The  female  was  not  allowed  to  ob- 
serve herself  in  a  mirror,  lest  she  might  be 
tempted  to  pluck  a  hair ;  the  Israelite  might 
not  even  scrape  off  the  dirt  on  his  shoes,  he 
must  not  lift  a  weight,  or  touch  money,  or 
ride,  or  bathe,  or  play  on  an  instrument ;  the 
most  trivial  act  of  domestic  life  connected 
with  labour  or  business  was  a  violation  of 
the  Sabbath.  Even  the  distance  of  a  Sab- 
hath-walk  was  not  to  exceed  that  space  which 
lies  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  this  was  the  distance  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Tabernacle;  it  had  been 
nicely  measured,  and  the  Hebrew  in  Rome 
on  bis  Sabbath  was  still  counting  his  steps 
on  a  Sabbath-day's  journey.  The  Romans 
too  might  have  heard  that  these  Hebrews, 
when  they  had  arknies  of  their  own,  would 
halt  in  the  midst  of  victory,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  they 
ceased  even  to  deifend  their  walls  from  the 

(I)  Sympos.,  lib.  !▼.,  where  there  will  be  found 
many  ab^urdiUes  about  the  Hebrew  people. 
(9)  Soet.  Oct.  Aug. 
(l)Ub.iz.,Epig.4. 


incursions  of  an  enemy.  Had  not  the  Ro- 
mans profited  by  this  custom  in  their  last 
memorable  triumph  over  Jerusalem  ? 

But  the  interior  delights  of  the  habitation 
of  the  Hebrew  were  invisible  to  the  Polytheist. 
He  heard  not  the  domestic  greeting  which 
cheerfully  announced  '*  the  good  Sahbath," 
nor  the  paternal  benediction  for  the  sons,  and 
that  of  the  master  for  his  pupils.  He  couid 
not  behold,  in  the  twilight  hour  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  female  covering  the  fresh  loaves, 
prepared  for  that  sanctified  day,  with  her 
whitest  napkins,  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  that  miraculous  food  which  had  ialien  from 
heaven  on  every  day,  save  the  Sabbath.  He 
could  not  behold  (he  mistress  of  the  house 
watching  the  sun  set,  and  then  lighting  up 
the  seven  wicks  of  the  lamp  of  the  Sabbath, 
suspended  during  its  consecration ;  a  servile 
office  performed  by  her  own  hand  in  atone- 
ment of  the  great  mother  of  mankind.  For 
oil  to  fill  the  Sabbath-4amp  the  mendicant 
implored  an  alms,  which  was  as  rehgiously 
given  as  it  was  religiously  used.  But  the 
more  secret  illumination  of  the  law  on  the 
Sabbath  eve,  as  the  Rabbins  expressed  it, 
bestowed  a  supernumerary  soul  on  every 
Israelite.  The  sanctity  felt  through  the 
Jewish  abode  on  that  day  was  an  unfailing 
renewal  of  the  religious  emotions  of  this 
pious  race.  Thus,  in  the  busy  circle  of  life, 
was  there  one  immoveable  point,  where  the 
weary  rested,  and  the  wealthy  enjoyed  a 
heavenly  repose;  and  it  was  not  without 
some  truth  that  Leo  of  Modeoa,  a  philoso- 
phical Hebrew,  called  this  day  **  the  Festival 
of  the  Sabbath." 

It  is  beautiful  to  trace  the  expansion  of  an 
original  and  vast  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  rare 
character,  who  seems  born  to  govern  the 
human  race.  Such  an  awful  and  severe 
genius  was  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews ! 
The  Sabbatical  institution  he  boldly  extended 
to  a  seventh  year,  as  well  as  he  had  appoint* 
ed  a  seventh  day.  At  that  periodical  return, 
the  earth  itself  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow  and 
at  rest.  In  this  '« Sabbath  of  the  land,"  the 
Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  plant,  or  to 
prune,  to  sow,  or  to  reap ;  of  the  spontaneous 
growth  no.  proprietor  at  those  seasons  was 
allowed  to  gather  more  than  sufficed  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  his  household.  (4)  In 
this  seventh  year  all  debtors  were  to  be 
released,  a  law  which  would  naturally  check 
the  facility  of  increasing  debts  at  the  approach 

(4)Lerit.  xsv.,  t,7. 
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oftbe  periodical  release.  But  what  was  the 
design  of  this  great  legislator  in  the  extra - 
Ofdioaiy  ordinaiice  of  ceasing  agricultural 
labours? 

We  may  conjecture  that  in  the  infant  state 
of  cultivation  he  considered,  that  in  the  con- 
fined territory  which  the  Israelites  occupied, 
iuc  inland,  among  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  rocks,  and  without  any  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  surrounding  nations,  for  they 
sought  none,  and  none  came  to  them,  their 
incessant  industry  might  exhaust  their  soil. 
This  law  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  local 
necessity,  but  the  foresight  which  would 
haye  prevented  the  evil  of  famine  erred  even 
in  its  wisdom  ;  for,  though  Israel  had  been 
promised  that  '*  the  sixth  year  should  bring 
forth  ftruit  for  three  years,"  and  Moses  would 
calculate  on  that  suridus  to  supply  the  Sab- 
batical year,  yet  this  refractory  horde  too 
often  forfeited  the  Divine  favour.  This  Ordi- 
nance impoverished  the  wealth  of  this  agri- 
cultural people,  and  the  Sabbatical  year  was 
usually  followed  by  one  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  it  happened  when  Alexander,  on 
a  very  singular  occasion,  (1)  was  desirous  of 
conceding  to  the  Hebrews  some  substantial 
mark  of  his  royal  favour,  none  seemed  to 
them  of  more  national  importance  than  a 
dispensation  to  pay  tribute  in  the  seventh 
year. 

A  more  obvious  wisdom,  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful moral   influence,  appear   in  the  still 
greater  Sabbatical  institution  of  every  fifty 
years.    Seven  Sabbaths  of  years  closed  in 
thmr  Jubilee,  or  the  great  year  of  release ;  a 
name  and  a  ceremony  still  retained  in  the 
mimicry  of  Judaism  by  Papal  Christianity, 
though  it  degenerates  into  a  ludicrous  and 
nnmeaning  parade.    On  the  eventful  day 
which  hallowed  a  fiftieth  year,  at  the  blow- 
ing of  the  horn  in  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
horn  is  still  blown,  though  no  longer  heard 
in  Judea,  the  poor  man  once  more  ceased  to 
want,  all  pledges  were  returned,  and  all  lands 
leverled  to  their  original  proprietors.    On 
that  day  the  slave  was  emancipated  I    The 
Lord  had  decreed,  *^  The  land  shall  not  be 
sold,  for  the  land  is  mine  1"  (2)  By  this  Sab- 
batical institution  of  the  Jubilee,  no  demo- 
ralised parent  could  entirely  deprive  his  ofl*- 
^og  of  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors ; 
the  curse  of  destitution  no  man  could  entail 
on  his  posterity.    Equality  of  fortunes  in  the 

^(«)The  ttory  is  dellghlAiIly  told  by  JoBephus  In 
)diHlitor7,Ub.ii.,e.a. 
(>)UfH.xxv.,tS. 
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conditions  of  men,  a  political  reverie  in  al^ 
other  governments,  seemed  to  have  bean 
realised  in  the  small  sacerdotal  and  agricul- 
tural Republic  of  Israel ;  and  perhaps  served 
as  the  model  of  that  famous  government 
which  the  Jesuits  attempted  to  establish  in 
Paraguay.  The  sublime  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  to  prevent  the  oppressive  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  individuals,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  debts  without  limit,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  skvery,  decreed  that  nothing 
should  be  perpetual  but  the  religious  Re- 
public itself  I  This  greater  Sabbatical  institu- 
tion was  an  expedient  to  check  the  disorders 
which  flow  from  the  monopoly  of  property. 
It  produced  a  kind  of  community  of  goods 
among  the  people,  and  in  some  respects  com- 
bined the  theoretical  politics  of  Plato  and 
Socrates  with  the  more  practical  systems  of 
real  property  and  personal  possessions  of 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Too  exquisitely  bene- 
volent for  the  selfishness,  and  the  pride,  and 
the  indolence  of  man,  the  passions  of  man- 
kind would  revolt  against  this  code  of  phi- 
lanthropy, adapted  to  a  smaller  community; 
it  was  an  Agrarian  law  without  its  violence, 
and  an  Ostracism  without  its  malignity. 
While  Israel  possessed  their  Holy  Land,  all 
the  Sabbatical  institutions  were  religiously 
observed,  till  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  by  the  Assyrians.  When  the  captive 
Jews,  returning  from  Babylon,  sought  their 
father-land,  they  beheld  their  tribes  con- 
fused together,  and  many  of  their  brethren 
were  wanderers  in  far-distant  regions.  The 
glory  of  their  Temple  had  for  ever  passed 
away,  the  feelings  of  patriotism  were  cold  in 
a  desolated  country— the  magic  had  dis- 
solved—and the  Seven  Sabbaths  of  Years  for 
ever  vanished  1 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Sabbatic  institu- 
tions of  Moses.  The  seventh  day,  consecrated 
to  the  universal  repose  of  all  nature,  may  be 
said  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  except 
among  this  ancient  people,  who  still  preserve 
it  with  all  its  rigours.  Even  Mahomet,  in 
perpetuating  it  among  his  Moslems,  changed 
it  to  a  weekly  feast-day,  and  '^  the  most  ex- 
cellent day  on  which  the  sun  rises,'*  as  it  is 
described,  is  the  sixth  of  the  week.  The  Mo- 
hammedans esteem  it  a  peculiar  honour  to 
Islam  that  Friday  has  been  appointed  for 
them,  and  that  they  alone  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  haviug  first  observed  it.  (3) 

(8)  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran, iff. 
Lander  recentty,  when  in  Africa,  thus  noticed  thia 
weekly  festival.   '*  Friday  is  the  Uahommedan  Sab- 
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Hie  oteorvawBe  cl  flie  SalbtatK-day  became 
almbjeot  'of  eonlToversy  only  among  the  reli- 
•gloiis  of  the  Proleatants  of  our  country ;  a 
wlject  wbidi  requires  our  inyestigation. 

CHAPTER  XU. 

OrHie  ObMorvatton  of  the  MdMth  upon  Sundaya. 

Ybm  superstitieae  discipline  of  the  lewish 
MbbaOi,  as  practised  by  the  tyrannical  Pha- 
ifmeSy  was  one  of  those  burthens  of  the  <fld 
which  the  new  removed. 

The  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion  In 
4he  severe  reprimatrds  to  his  nrbbinioal  per- 
•eeeutors,  by  his  words  and  by  his  actions, 
^BStified  that  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Bfo- 
«dc  ritual  the  ceremonial  performance  of  the 
1M>bath  was  dissolved,     lesus  announced 
kimself  to  be  «'Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  and 
iedared  that  *^the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
van,  not  roan  for  the  Sabbath,"  doubtless 
^adkiding  to  its  arbitrary  superstitions.  **  This 
5MID  is  not  of  <;od,  because  he  keepeth  not  the 
Mlbath  day,**  said  the  haughty  Pharisees  of 
taus;  and  when  Jesus  was  accused  of  a  breach 
^  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Pharisaical 
strictness,  by  healing  a  sick  man  on  that  day, 
Jesus  replied,  ^  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
anrd  I  also  work."  (1)    The  Apostles  compre- 
kended  the  intention  of  their  Lord,  otherwise 
Ihey   would  have  preferred  enduring  the 
keenest  hunger  rather  than  have  plucked  the 
ears  of  corn  in  passing  through  a  field  on  the 
^flsbbath.  This  was  the  point  of  time  at  which 
Ae  ceremonial  of  the  Sabbath  was  manifestly 
^ssolved— or  as  Lightfoot,  deep  in  Hebraic 
lore,  that  ^  Christian  Rabbi"  as  Gibbon  hap- 
pily designates   this  prodigy  of  erudition, 
quaintly  expressed  it,  this  was  ^^  the  shaking 
of  the  Sabbath." 

Christianity  was  not  establisJhed  at  once  ; 

ftis  miracle  was  denied  the  world ;  and  the 

children  of  the  Gospel  required  the  indul* 

gence  of  tender  converts,  whose  consciences 

-  and  customs  and  imaginations  could  not  be 

iilli«  wbMi  li  aaoitantly  ka^t  as  a  bandar  by 
4be  iBli«btt«at»forpiiblter«ciwaioB  aAdleetivmea." 

(I)  A  strong  nght  Is  thrown  on  this  expreeslon  of 
litiia,  as  well  as  on  oar  pretent  subject,  by  Joslln 

■  ttartyr  tai  his  ocaeDtric  diatofne  with  Trypho  the 
Jsi^-'*  You  see  that  tba  baavcus  ara  net  Idle,  nor  do 

.  ^itifo^erv9iheSabbaik9,  irberoreAbrabam  there 
was  no  need  of  rlreumelsiom,  nor  the  SabbaUu^  etc., 
io  now  tai  like  manner  thoro  ia  no  naai  «f  them 
ainoe  Jesus  Christ."  Scot.  uiU. 

<a>iftHsxf.,5. 

(1)  Tlio  iBtoleraBltaoK  was  so  greafly  conlbmid- 
«•  aitfceeempliaBce  of  fit.  ^ul  with  the  advice  of 
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weaned  on  the  -auddeii  flrom  Aooa 

rites  which  for  ao  many  ages  they  held  as 

imprescriptible.    The  habits  of  these  iaoofa* 

tors,  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
ing  Christians,  were  still  clinging  to  the 
cient  faith,  while  their  convictions  ImmI  ei»- 
bnoed  the  new.    These  Jewish  prostslylflB, 
who  are  described  as  ^certain  of  the  sod  of 
Pharisees  which  believe,''^)  were  indulged 
for  the  first  half  century  in  Levitical  care- 
monies.    To  these  Judaising  Christians  the 
antiquated  Sabbath  and  even  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision was  still  allowed.     St.  Paol  a^ 
tended  Synagogues  on  the  Sabbath,  aod  jonicd 
in  the  ceremonial  part,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
proselytes,  and  this   great  assertor  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  who  had  inculcated  ^*  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,"  himMlf 
circumcised  Timothy  to  humour  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  these  wavering  Jews.  (3)  There 
was  a  moment    even  when  the  Jadaisiiig 
Christians  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Code  of 
Hoses  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ    These  held 
a  conference  with  the  Apostles,  which,  like 
all  such  conferences,  produced  ^  much  dis- 
puting," till  Peter  rising  up,  and  having  an- 
nounced his   successful  conversion   of   the 
Gentiles,  protested  against  a  return  to  their 
obsolete  rites.    The  Apostle  rested  his  salva* 
tion,  not  on  a  Ritual,  but  ^*  on  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "    Proceeding  as  th^ 
now  were,with  such  great  success,  Uie  Apostfo 
exclaimed,  '"^Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye 
God  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neek  of  Ae  dan 
eiples  which  neilKer  our  falhen  nor  we  art 
able  to  bear  ?**    This  open  confession  of  the 
Apostle  is  remarkable.    The  rites,  or  rather 
the  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  had  sunk  into  ai 
inextricable  mass  of  the  minutest  and  most 
harassing  superstitions.   Religion  looked  like 
witchcraft^and  the  Pharisees,  ostentatiously 
austere,  with  inquisitorial  terror,  had  mfhct- 
ed  on  their  people  the  brutalising  bondage  of 
passive  obedience.     The  attempt  to  renew 
these  multiplied  ceremonies  was  thwarting 

8t.  lames,  in  eoRlbrming  with  llie  lewtsh  eusloaM, 
that  be  might  not  offlend  the  eooTOrts  of  that  Dstiaa, 
->that  KnoK  Inveighs  agaiost  wh^t  be  cans  **& 
worldly-wise  coubcU"  of  both  the  Apnstlts,  end 
hardily  doubts  whether  the  command  of  the  eoe 
and  the  obedieBce  of  the  other  proefeAaa  frossaM 
Holy  Ghost.  Knox  dtsoovered  that  the  ii^eilDHesI 
toleration  was  pointed  against  his  own  narrienaag 
condact  to  those  who,  however  ineUned  Io  the  otw 
llefsrmatloB,  yet  stIU  looked  on  the  maas  with  rs- 
liidous  emotions.  Haw  trae  is  It  tluii  asea  hi  panl- 
lel  situs Uons  necesssrily  move  on  alnttar  prin- 
ciples.—Knox,  Hist.  Ref.  of  SaotlanA.  !••  f4a.  (It. 

1814.) 
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the  spirit  of  ikt  nighty  Reformalion  of  ia- 
dusn^and  would  haTO  contracted  the  influ* 
enoe  ii  thai  more  heautifol  system  which 
iaitiated  its  TOUries  on  far  easier  terms.  A 
baptism  of  Uood  was  changed  to  a  faaytism 
of  water;  mercy  aod  not  sacrifice  was  sow 
the  hope  of  man ;  the  Bevdatioa  which  luid 
remained  incomplete  was  now  acoempHshed 
h]r  **  the  Saviour  who  had  abolished  dealli, 
and  hronght  life  and  immortality  to  light." 
The  early  proselytes  to  Christianity  unqoes^ 
tiooably  would  have  been  diminished  in  nuoH- 
ber,  had  they  been  compelled  to  letom  to  the 
old  Jewish  bondage. 

The  leading  object  of  St,  Paul'^  reform  was 
to  do  away  **  all  the  differences  of  days  and 
times,"  such  as  **  Sabbaths^  new  moons,  dr- 
carndsion,  with  distinctions  of  meat  and 
drink."  The  whole  code  of  Moses  was  re- 
pealed, the  rites  and  ceremonies  wece  declared 
to  be  but  **  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,"  (1) 
types  of  the  new  Revelation ;  Judaism  was 
bot  an  adumbration  of  Chrisliamty. 

In  the  East,  Chrislians  chieiy  of  HoIhbw 
descent  still  lingered  in  their  old  cnstoros ; 
tie  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  even  the  rite  of  cir- 
camcision,were  permitted  as  indifferent  mat- 
ton,  that,  as  we  are  toU, ''  the  Mother  Syna- 
gogue might  be  laid  to  sleep  with  tho  greater 
honour."  (2)    But  in  the  West  the  Ghrisiinn 
Church  condemned  as  heretical  the  oeiebra- 
tioa  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews ;  it  was 
miagling  the  Jewish  leaven  with  the  bread  of 
life.    As  the  Eastern  Christians  bad  been  in- 
dulged with  Judaic  ceremonies,  so  the  West- 
on, consisticg  chiefly  of  Pagan  converts^ 
were  favoured  with  more  exhilarating  festi- 
▼ab,  instituted  on  a  mythcdogical  model,  for 
tbe  heathen  proselytes  experienced  the  same 
Tductance  in  abandoning  their  own  andenl 
caremonies  as  had  the  Hebrews.  (3)    Those 
opposite  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  earliest 
pmselyies  to  Christianity  were  imperceptibly 
iatroduoed  into  the  Church ;  they  have  been 
^^oemed  its  corruptions ;  and  the  famous  let- 
ter on  the  **  Conformity  of  Popery  with  Pa* 
SMiism"  lequiras  as  large  a  supplement  on 
^  conformity  of  Popery  with  Juldaism. 
When  tlie  Sabbath  departed,  no  new  one 

^)  ColoMtans,  n.,  fV. 

(>>  ia  wpwion  from  one  of  the  Cwmtiia.  Hey* 
w  HMoiy  of  ttie  Mitalli,  pvt  II*,  ai . 

(t)  Motbiiai^  IcelM.  ntol-^U.,  laiv  6rotfui,im 
);■  **TniUi  orChrtsUaoity."  bM  noUced  the  lolen- 
vaofJewitai  rttet  by  tho  primltfve  toMdieftofthe 
<«tlin  hiOi,  book  v.,  eh.  4t. 

jW»Sce8el4en,4e>M  imiimA  mUmtm  pula 
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was  snhalituted ;  ao  apoateiwal  preosptan- 
forces  it ;  no  pfsdioe  of  the  pomithre  Chrii»> 
tiaastrarmitsii. 

Aa  the  religions  ohservaooe  of  the  nevawOi 
day  of  the  week  declined,  the  irst  day  gcn- 
doafiy  grew  into  some  refnle.(4) 

Of  Cttstons,  whose  beginnings  only  glia- 
mer  in  the  ebsonity  of  ages,  it  is  hopeiesa  to 
feel  about  far  any  palpable  «vidence.  Prief 
has  taken  an  eniightfinfd  view  of  this  solgeel* 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  historical  difficidtiea 
of  aMziag  the  Sabbaiacil  chacader  to  oar 
Sunday,  or  even  the  appellalive  by  which  il 
Uhooeared,as«'TfaeLofd*sdBy/'  St«Paid 
aad  St.  Luke  only  catt  U  •^  the  fit*  day  of  the 
wted^"*  evidentiy  from  the  acknowledgmoat 
that  the  Sabbath  was  the  sevnath  aad  laai 
day.  At  first  it  appean  to  have  been  isad 
on  «  a  day  OB  which  Christians  assembled  m 
unite  in  solemn  prayer,  perhaps  as  beiogia 
direct  opposition  to  the  Jewish  serputh  day« 
St.  Panl  (fistinguishod  the  flrat  day  of  tha^ 
week,  and  oppoaad  the  abservaaoe  of  tim 
Jeweb  Sabbath,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
thai  dKBe  Jadaisiag  Christians  the  fibioaitan^ 
r^eeted  his  writiags,  aocenating  the  SainI  aa 
bean  i^QState,  as  we  are  inlonned  by  Irenoat 
and  E^phanius.  (5)  The  primitive  Chria- 
kians  abhoned  the  observaaoe  of  tba  lewisk 
Sabbath,  which  they  heU  was  oaly  piactisad 
by  the  contamaers  d  ^  the  Lord's  day*** 
Justia  Martyr  lells  IVypho  the  Jew,  ia  Ihn 
fuU  spirit  of  the  times,  that  «'chey  wmM 
giadiy  aadnre  the  most  hooiMe  tortures  tfan*. 
roea  and  devils  could  devLoe  to  inflict  an, 
tfaeoh  rather  than  keep  fomr  Snfr^af A,  aa* 
observe  yoar  «el0am  dmyiJ* 

it  is  probable  that  Sunday,  being  oonsb*- 
dered  as  tbe  day  of  the  Redeemer^  resuv^ 
rectaan,  was  henai  eailed  «« tbe  Lord^  day.*^ 
The  that  aocount  we  find  eC  Oiia  imptessiva 
term  is  ia  the  Apoeaiypee,  chap.  L,  v«  M^ 
''  1  was  in  the  spirit  oa  ffta  L^rd't  day.** 
This  was  written  so  laie  as  the  ninaty-kmrlil 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Lord's  dajr 
can  only  be  presumed  ta  designate  Sunday^ 
The  term  is  frequent  among  the  propheiie# 
writers,  as  Cniden's  Concofdanca  will  shor 
at  a  aiaglB  ghuDoa.    «'But,"otaervedPatafv 


foUawinaebaplir.  PrMiaax,''Thenedrlaenf 
SabhaUi,  delivered  In  tbe  Act  at  Oaoa^iam.  a**" 
H^yllnH  *«milory  of  the  Sabbath,''  part  ii.,  ao-aad 
alee  *^9mj%  Menl  and  VeUtleal  PldtoM^^,'* 
II  g|^ 

(DSondaj  no  Sabbath.  A  aormen  by  Min^aeh* 
linstoa,  Doelor  of  Divinity,  Chantoia  ta  the  Laid 
BtrtapefLhiaalH.tm^p.  If. 
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<*  we  find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of 
days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to  that 
appellation."  So  obscure  is  even  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  elevated  designation  which 
hallows  that  day. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day 
were  long  wrestling  for  the  mastery;  but 
while  the  first  day  in  the  week  received  the 
honours  of  the  Sabbath,  it  bred  some  confu- 
sion among  those  whose  faith  lay  in  the 
seventh.  The  Judaising  Christian,  the  mild 
Nazarene,  and  the  fierce  Ebioniie,  sabbathised 
both  days ;  the  Saturday  as  the  day  of  Crea- 
tion, when  all  nature  began  to  live,  and  the 
Sunday  as  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  when 
man  was  blessed  with  such  certain  evidence 
of  a  future  existence. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
Justin  Martyr  noticed,  that  ^^  upon  the  day 
called  Sunday  they  met  together  to  pray." 
He  styles  the  first  day  of  the  week  the  day  of 
the  Sun,  and  assigns  the  reason  for  the  se- 
lecting of  that  day  for  religious  worship,  that 
in  it  God  began  the  work  of  creation,  and 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  this  was  evidently 
a  confused  mixture  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian creeds.  It  was  these  Sunday  assemblies 
which  induced  the  Pagans  to  imagine  that 
the  Christians  were  worshippers  of  the  Sun, 
from  whom  that  dedicated  day  was  named. 
Terlullian,  who  lived  much  later  than  this 
Father,  calls  Sunday  Diet  SolUj  and  consi- 
dered it  as  a  festival-day  dedicated  to  mirth 
and  festivity,  and  not  wholly  to  devotion.  He 
sometimes  calls  it  '<  the  Eighth  day,"  and 
sometimes  Dies  DominicuSy  the  Lord's  day. 
After  divine  service  every  one  returned  to 
his  occupations.  The  apostles  had  never  en- 
joined their  followers  to  refrain  from  la)>our. 
Paul,  who  was  a  tent-maker,  must  be  infer- 
red, from  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  have  worked  at  his  tents  on  a  Sunday. 

During  the  three  first  centuries,  the  Lord's 
day  was  not  considered  as  a  Sabbath,  nor 
was  it  held  as  such  in  the  fourth.  At  this 
period,  indeed,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred.  Constantino,  called  the  Great, 
whom  Eusebius  characterises  by  a  single 
stroke,  as  ''  making  a  church  of  his  palace,** 
enacted  laws  for  the  equal  observance  of  Sun- 
days and  Saturdays.  But  Sunday  became  a 
more  favourite  day,  for  his  mingled  army  of 
Christians  and  Pagans  would  willingly  ad- 
dress on  the  same  day,  the  one  in  their 
Church,  the  Saviour  Jesus ;  the  other  in  the 
open  field,  Phoebus,  the  god  of  light.  No 
cessation   from  the   business   of  life   had 


hitherto  attended  "  the  Lord's  day.**  Con- 
stantino for  the  first  time  closed  the  courts  of 
law,  but  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  were 
seen  at  their  work.  After  prayers  Sunday 
was  held  as  a  day  of  recreation,  and  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  they  equally  commu- 
nicated together  by  the  order  of  this  Prince^ 
half-Christian  and  half-Pagan. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  Chris- 
tianity began  to  triumph  over  those  anoma- 
lous sects  into  which  Paganism  had  split, 
"  the  Lord's  day"  rose  in  the  same  esteem  as 
other  festival  days.  Still,  however,  through 
these  and  six  succeeding  centuries,  we  dis- 
cover some  Judaising  Christians.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  adopted  so  many  popular  ce- 
remonies into  the  Church,  yet  strenuously 
opposed  those  who  refused  to  attend  to  their 
occupations  on  the  Saturdays  or  the  Sundays. 
In  their  Judaising  strictness,  they  refrained 
even  from  their  baths  on  Sundays,  on  which 
the  Pontiff  observed,  **  If  bathing  be  sinful, 
why  then  wash  the  face  on  that  day  ?" 

Under  the  Gaulish  and  the  Northern  mon- 
archs,  the  barbarous  Christian  became  more 
and  more  Judaical  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  writers  of  these  times 
abound  with  legends  of  miraculous  punish- 
ments happening  to  the  violators  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  Sundays.  We  seem  suddenly  to  enter 
on  a  history  of  Israelites  composed  by  doting 
Rabbins,  rather  than  on  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity, dictated  by  an  Apostolical  spirit.  The 
Rabbinical  genius,  in  its  minute  tyrannies, 
among  their  Sabbatical  superstitions  had  for- 
bidden their  Jews  even  making  so  small  a 
noise  as  that  of  rapping  their  knuckles  on  a 
table  to  still  a  child ;  or  tracing  a  letter  even 
in  sand,  or  cutting  a  cord,  or  breaking  a  stick. 
These  pitiful  superstitions  appear  to  have 
been  revived  in  the  spurious  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  were  actually  practised 
by  those  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  America, 
In  1028,  Olaus,  King  of  Norway,  having  one 
Sunday  notched  and  whittled  a  stick,  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  trespassed  on  tho  Sab- 
bath ;  the  pious  King  gathered  the  chips  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  burnt  them  on  it, 
that  thus  he  might  punish  the  member  which 
had,  as  he  supposed,  offended  the  divine  pre- 
cept. A  miller,  for  mending  his  mill  on  the 
Lord's  day,  found  his  hand  cleaving  to  the 
hatchet.  Such  superstitious  legends  prove 
that  the  grossest  Judaism  was  a  weed  not 
easily  to  be  extirpated  from  the  soil. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the 
most  erudite  researches  have  shown  that  the 
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Cbnstian  was  boand  by  no  law  to  the  strict 
Sabbitic  observance  of  the  Lord*s  day,  nor 
was  aiy  sort  of  labour  interdicted  on  Sundays. 
In  a  Council  held  at  Paris  in  8^,  it  was  de- 
termined that  **  Keeping  of  the  Lord's  day 
had  no  other  ground  but  merely  custom." (1 
More  than  a  thousand  years  after  Christ  elapsed 
before  the  Lord's  day  became  distinguished 
from  the  usual  festivals  appointed  by  the 
Church.  In  1244,  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  it 
was.induded  among  the  holidays. 

At  the  Reformation,  Calvin  and  Beza  were 
anxious  that  the  Sabbatical-Sunday,  as  a  rest 
of  Judaism,  should  be  considered  merely  as 
an  ecclesiastical  day,  originating  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Church,  but  not  of  Divine 
institution.  The  Swiss  Church  in  their  Con- 
fession declare  that  one  day  is  not  more  holy 
than  another,  nor  do  they  think  that  a  cessa- 
tion from  all  labour  is  any  way  grateful  to  the 
Divinity.  To  show  the  world  that  the  Church 
had  authority  to  transfer  the  day,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  the  seventh  day  to  Thurs- 
day ;  a  change  which  certainly  would  have 
occurred  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  had  the 
Thursday  voters  not  formed  the  minority. 
This  proposition,  by  assuming  that  there  was 
DO  distinction  of  days,  was  designed  to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  Romanist's  crowded 
Calendar.  Calvin  and  Beza  accused  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  having  imbued  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  Judaism  by  their  frequent 
festival  and  their  saints'  days. 

At  length  we  land  at  home.  What  had  oc- 
curred on  the  Continent  had  been  reflected 
here.  The  first  account  we  find  of  any  re- 
straint from  labour  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  same  argument  then  pre- 
vailed for  establishing  Sunday  as  a  Hebrew 
Sabbath,  and  met  with  the  same  opposition ; 
for  markets  were  opened,  public  recreations 
allowed,  and  trades  carried  on,  after  the 
hours  of  prayer.  At  the  Reformation,  Tyndale 
remarkably  expresses  his  sentiments  to  Sir 
Thomas  More :  *'  As  for  the  Sabbath  we  be 
lords  over  the  Sabbath,  and  may  yet  change 
it  into  Monday,  or  into  any  other  day,  as  we 
see  need ;  or  may  make  every  tenth  day  holi- 
day only,  if  we  see  cause  why."—"  All  days 

(I)  Heylin,  part  if.,  c.  v.,  p.  us,  who  freqaenUy 
profits  hy  the  learned  inquiry  of  Prideatix. 

())  See  T.  Hearae'B  Preface  to  Camden's  Elixa- 
teth. 

(S)  The  passage  Is  In  the  InsUtates,  lib.  H.,  c.  viU., 
wetu.  ^CnasafCarnallqueSabbatisinl  SapersU- 
tkne^Ter  JiideoeBuperant,"or,  as  be  has  given  It 
Ib  his  own  translation  of  the  Institute,  **Ceux  qui 
bnivcnt  sonnontent  les  Jaifs  en  opinion  ehameJle 
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are  Sabbath  days !"  said  Rishop  Hooper.  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  our  infant  Protestant,  in  the 
infancy  of  Protestantism,  appointed  Sundays 
among  other  holidays  on  which  the  people  are 
to  refraiti  from  their  business,  yet,  when  ne- 
cessity shall  require,  the  husbandman,  the 
fisherman,  the  labourer,  may  work  in  harvest, 
or  ride  or  fish  at  free  will.  This  was  but  a 
half-m»fasure.  Elizabeth  unquestionably  never 
considered  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath,  for  she  en- 
joins labour  on  that  as  well  as  on  other  festi- 
val-days, after  their  common  prayer  —  her 
language  is  observable  by  its  indicating  that 
we  still  harboured  some  Judaising  Christians. 
"And  if  for  any  scrupulosity  or  grudge  of 
conscience  some  should  superstitiously  a6- 
stain  from  working  on  those  days^  they  shall 
grievously  offend."  I  find  Elizabeth  granting 
a  licence  to  one  John  Seconlon  to  use  certain 
plays  and  games  upon  nine  several  Sun- 
days.'' (2) 

It  was  however  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
during  the  unsettled  state  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, that  a  sect  arose  among  those  reform- 
ers of  the  reformed,  the  first  Puritans,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabbatarians, 
These  held  the  Decalogue  as  of  perpetual 
obligation ;  and,  according  to  their  new  creed, 
if  the  Sabbalh-day  had  been  changed,  which 
they  doubted,  the  Judaic  rigours  of  its  strict 
observance  were  still  to  sanctify  it.  Labour 
and  recreation,  with  those  persons,  equally 
profaned  the  silence  and  the  repose  of  the 
Sabbath.  John  Knox,  the  great  Reformer  of 
Scotland,  was  the  true  father  of  this  new  doc- 
trine in  England,  although  Knox  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Calvin. 

Calvin  deemed  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  ordinance,  limited  to  that  sacred  peo- 
ple with  their  other  ceremonial  laws,  and 
only  typical  of  the  spiritual  repose  of  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  which  abolished  Ih©  grosser, 
rejected  its  rigours,  and  reproaches  those 
whose  Sabbatical  superstitions  were  carnal 
and  gross  as  the  Jewish .  (3)  At  Geneva  a  tra- 
dition exists,  that  when  John  Knox  visited 
Calvin  on  a  Sunday,  he  found  his  austere 
coadjutor  bowling  on  a  green.  At  this  day, 
and  in  that  place,  a  Calvinist  preacher  after 

du  Sabbath."  Calvin  would  observe  Sunday  as  a 
fixed  day  for  assembling  for  religious  communion, 
but  divested  of  allJudaism;  not  that  there  Is  aAy 
dlfttincUon  between  days,  but  the  appolnUnent  of  a 
particular  one  is  convenient,  that  all  may  meet  to- 
gether. After  divine  service  all  are  free,  and  he  re- 
probates those  who  have  Imbued  the  poor  populaee 
with  Judaic  opinions,  and  deprived  the  wonung 
class  of  their  recreations. 
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hisiSunday  sermon  wiM  tak«  las  satt  at  tke 
cardrtalile*  Some  o£  our  early  Pttritaw-  «viio 
had  takeo  lef uge  m  HoUandv^  after  ten  yeare 
in  vain  pressing  foe  the  obaer?afioe  of  the 
Sabhatic  Sunday,  resolved  to  leaya  theticoen* 
try  where  they  had  been  kindly  naoeiredyand 
went  '^  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  among  the 
wildernesses  el  America,  to  obserre  **the 
Lord's  day'*  with  the  Jewish  rigoors«(1 )  When 
Laud  was  charged  on  his  trial  for  the  ren?al 
of  the  Book  of  Sports  allowed  on  thai  day,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  deny  that  he  had  been 
the  suggester;  he  however  professed  his 
judgment  in  its  fevour,  alleging  the  praetice 
of  their  own  favourite  church  of  Geneva*  (2) 
It  may  surprise  us  that  two  of  the  great 
friends  of  Calvin,  closely  conneoted  with  him, 
and  with  his  system,  shouU  have  espouaed  a 
very  opposite  doctrine.  Knox  in  Scotland^ 
after  Sunday  having  been  1554  years  classed 
among  the  festival  days,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  chuscbes,  as  the  Anti-sabbata« 
rians  maintain,  Knox  no  longer  calling  this 
day  tk0  Lonfs  day^  but  taking  some  Jew  for 
its  god-father,  named  it  ikeSabbtOk^  and  thus 
disguised  its  nature  and  custom.  (3)  Knox 
acquired  many  advocates  in  England.  Whit«- 
tingfaam,  the  Puritan  Dean  of  Durham,  who 
had  resided  at  Geneva  and  had  married  the 
sister  of  Calvin,  likewise  differed  wUh  his 
brother,  and  oa  his  return  home  appears  to 
have  had  his  mind  imbued  with  a  full  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  his  Scottish  friend.  This  re- 
doubtable Puritan  evinced  his  aealby  defacing 
the  antique  monuments  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
and  converting  the  stone  coffins  of  the  Priors 
of  Durham  into  horse-lroughs.  Whitiing- 
ham  was  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  and  these  doc^ 
trinos  must  have  spread  at  London  from  a  cir- 
cuanstance  which  Strype  has  recorded.  At 
Pacia-gacden,  where  puhUc  amusements  were 

CIU  Cotton  Matbar,  MagDaUa  Cbriill.  AneriCMUw 
fol.  5. 

CI)  Thomas  Warton,  in  his  first  edition  of  "Hfl- 
toii%  Javonllo  PoeaM,"  obwrvod,  In  a  note  on  the 
La^ar'a  ipeeob  io€o«oii  \tne  177,  tint  "it  fa  owing 
to  the  Puritans  ever  since  GromweU's  Ume  that  Sm^ 
day  has  been  made  In  England  a  day  of  gravity  and 
severity  ;  and  many  a  stannch  obsoriv  of  the  ri'es 
ofHwGborahorEDgiand  litUs  suspeets  tliat  he  is 
conforming  to  the  Calvinism  of  an  Bnglith  Smday," 
In  War*on's  second  ediUon  this  note  was  wholly 
canceUed.  It  had  probably  given  ofltaee  to  heads 
unAimisbed  wiUi their  own  nataral  history;  thus 
arvpopniar  errors  fbstered.  There  was  too  an  er- 
ror, and  one  our  eriUc  and  poet,  not  versed  pro- 
bably in  BeclesissUca!  history,  might  have  easily 
fsllea  into,  when  be  ascribed  to  Calvin  the  melan- 
choly iMtltnUon  of  Knox'i  Sabbath.  Cidvinhim- 
•sir' was  adverse  to  It.  The  SeottUh  ihnbyteriaa 


perfbmed  qb  Soadays,  a  eimnled  sanSaiA 
gave  way,  and  by  tUs  accident  mm 
killed  and  many  wounded*  The  Laid 
sent  notice  of  it  to  Lord  Burleigh  as  a  JMdg* 
mem  of  Heaven  fer  the  viobitien  «f  the^  deh- 
hath ;  and  the  Reaorder  chronieM  theasrenl 
in  his  Diary  under  the  head  of  *^a  pamiuh 
meni  of  the  violators  of  the  Sahhath."  This 
doctrine  therefoie  must  have  been  genenal  in 
t5§2.(4) 

The  nation  was  thereface  pteparei  in  tStS 
to  receiye  these  Sabbatic  doetrioea  in  a  ays* 
tematic  form  by  a  Dr.  Bound*  The  book  es- 
cited  a  ferment  among  the  people ;  the  Arch* 
bishop  called  in  the  copies,  and  the  Load 
Chief  Justice  forbade  the  printing  as  inciilcal^ 
ing  doctnnes  netecknowledged  by  the  Cfaureh 
and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  suppveaoad 
work,  however,  continued  to  cireolate  is 
manuscript,  and,  being  prohtlnted,  was  the 
more  eagerly  read.  When  Whitgift  was  no 
more,  an  enlarged  edition  appeared  id  i^M* 
This  book  has  hitherto  eluded  all  my  eaqoi* 
ries ;  yet  it  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  those  conflicting  opinions  which,  in  the 
subsequent  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  so 
long  agitated  the  nation,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  Sunday  should  be  obaenred,  who* 
ther  with  the  rigour  of  a  Jai^ish  Sabbath^  or 
with  the  recreations  of  a  Christian  holiday? 

Dr.  Bound's  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  reigned 
paramount  forseveral years,  and  as  our  quaint 
Puller  expresses  it,  ^*  not  so  much  as  the 
feather  of  a  qnill  in  print  did  wag  against 
him ;"  and  Heylin  more  elegantly  confessas 
that  '^  in  very  little  time  it  grew  the*  most 
bewitching  error,  the  most  popular  deceit^ 
that  ever  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church 
of  England."  The  pious  could  not  reasonably 
object  to  an  act  which  at  least  beers  the  ap*- 
pearance  of  morality  and  religion,  though  it 

wbo  00  eafpriy  embraced  tbo  borrible  tlMOtogr  of 
Calvin,  as  if  that  were  not  safBcienlly  mortil!yiag  tiK 
nan,  dropped  the  only  part  which  might  aolten  tbo 
cares  of  human  life,  and  added  to  the  gloom  of  Cal^ 
vinismlho  asceticism  of  the  mostrigorons  Sabbatb. 
Warton,  having  discovered  himself  surrounded  fef 
so  many  difflculUes,  and  having  unintentionally  of- 
fended the  folse  delicacy  of  some,  in  despair  seems 
to  have  giv«n  up  the  note  altogether,  which,,  bow- 
ever,  only  required  a  very  minute  correction. 
(S)  ^oddiagtoa's  Sermon  "Sundays  noSabbalb/ 

1630. 

(A)  aUTpe's  Annals,  iU.,140^  The  Puritan  Nesl, 
who  alludes  to  this  transacUon,  profoundly  obsenaS^ 
that  **the  Gouri  paid  no  rei^vd  to  auob  toason* 
strsoees^  and  the  Queen hadber  endsiaenoouraiM' 
the  spiMis,  pafUnes,  and  reveUingsoC  thagflljlai* 
SMadaysand  holldigyL"- 
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iMIMit  ins  imaigiiied  to  iNPf«  folded  iMlf 
Qndtf  this  *<  Rose  of  Sharoo.'*  The  Puntans 
hM^MM  iii>their  open  ctladcs  lo  sobvert 
ikB  hwaichyt  and  evea  the  mooMftAsf^  itom 
4heliiae  of  the  Ifarupmlale  laetkNi,  it  was 
Mir  atypeood  lo  be  Btrikmg  more  evmilfy 
aid  that  Or.  Round's  declrme  ims  an  artow 
4niwn  oit  of  their  qeiaer.  (<)  This  Doctor 
vaaa  idot^aad^vanch  Reformef,  lar  he  had 
'fciMra  oit  a  broad  hint  that  all  other  heli- 
tagra  augit  be  safely  fMit  down  as  PapietiGal 
iMHttttms  whkfa  arfoitranly  had  leised  ordi- 
nary days  (oan  equality  with  the  Sabbath. 

Oo  Dr.  Bound'e  Si^ibath,  scholars  were 
iaririd  opeeing  their  bocdcs,  lawyers  to  peruse 
baifffy  jiiAtiaes  to  offidate,  and  even  the 
Ihfooe  itself  was  aebaked,  for  it  enjoyed  no 
privilege  lo  he  oeoafNod  on  that  day  wiih 
iainporal  concerns  or  idle  pleasures.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  this  bondage 
af  Joruaaleni.  JNor  did  this  ''bt^ilching 
sior''  end  here,  gone  stood  up  for  ahre- 
gating  the  Lont'sday  by  a  positive  retnm  to 
the  perpetual  Sabbath--day,  ihe  Judaic  Satvr* 
day ;  while  oihers,  in  their  disturbed  seal, 
a^aally  observed  both  days. 

This  novelty  was  too  well  adapted  to  seize 
en  the  imaginations  of  the  unthinking  mnlti* 
tnde,  whoy  aauirally  religions,  are  awed  by 
Iheaaoetic  forms  of  religian;  tliey  imagine 
that  th^  become  morespiriuud  in  the  degree 
that  they  remove  theaiselves  from  all  corpo* 
Joal  humanity ;  as  if  mortals  were  born  to  be 
as  if  they  had  not  been  bom,  so  dead  to  all 
the  affections  of  their  nature  1  In  transfer « 
nag  the  rigours  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the 
Lard's  day,  the  contrast  among  the  people 
<ns  not  only  meiaocholy  but  even  ridicu- 
lods!  All  ^e  business  and  the  recreations 
af  Mis  suddenly  ceased ;  no  cattle  were  led  to 
Ihe  water,  no  provender  was  procured  for  the 
hone,  no  wine  was  to  be  sold,  and  if  a  ^^  godly*' 
aervant  could  be  prevailed  on  to  prepare  the 
Sunday  dinner,  she  saved  herself  from  the 
an  of  washing  the  di^es.  A  Sabbatarian 
fedy  had  all  her  days  longed  to  bless  her 
ayes  with  the  sight  of  royalty ;  when  Charles 
and  Henrietta  were  on  a  progress,  Heylin 
aflbred  to  procure  her  this  favour;  but  4ie 
lady  refused  seeing  a  King  and  Queen  on  '^  a 

(l)Qampare  Conier^  BeelflsiaiUeal  HMory  of 
taatlrtUHi,11.,  ao,wlth  Keal,  tbe  btetorian  of 
%i  PvHtam,  1m  no«4to  edition.  ColUer  Indleates 
^.  BouMfi  opinlont  In  bis  Index,  as  ^  gingula  ttles 
tMhiog  the  monUty  ofthe  Sabbath."  The  Tearn- 
"M  flenry  Warton,  in  a  marginal  note  on  Land'i 


fiaMMthHfay."  Dr.  Boimd  had  proKTihitt 
all  faaslsand  wedding  dinners,  hot  he  Insert- 
ed a  dense  which  does  no  hoaoof  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  bis  piety,  for  he  absolves  ^  Lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  quality. "fS)  To 
east  a  bowl,  to  ring  even  chmrch  b^  mote 
than  by  a  single  toll,  even  to  talk  of  news^or 
bosiness,  were  sins,  and  ranked  with  murder, 
and  adtiHery,  and,  oTon  at  a  later  peifeU,  a 
Sabbath-breaker  became  as  an  exeofflraoiii* 
ca^d  man. 

A  i^my  and  anti-social  splrh  was  tet 
proraihng  among  tbe  people  in  their**  pre- 
Giseaess,  as  this  new  system  was  lem>ed. 
Puritanic  persons  had  deprived  the  populace 
of  their  accustomed  festivals  and  pastimes  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons  after  diTine  service ; 
festivals  and  pastimes  are  the  poor  maifs 
inheritance,  his  oobought  enjoyments,  the 
leisure  of  his  servitodp,  the  common  solace 
of  the  ancient  friendships  of  the  village ! 
At  a  period  when  the  papal  Christians 
stiH  maintained  some  political  influence,  the 
Caihohc  priests  were  bosily  insinuating 
auHmg  the  lower  orders  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sullen  deprivation  of  innocent  enjoymeifts, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  argument  was  not 
unintelligible,  and  had  sometimes  succeeded 
in  ^^  turning  the  people's  hearts."  Scotland 
had  already  pot  down  "•  Pasche"  and  ^^  Tule" 
and  other  cheerful  holidajrs  as  *^  superstitious 
times."  James  the  First,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
gresses, found  the  people  of  Lancashire  ^»- 
coniented,  by  the  austerity  of  their  puiitani- 
cal  Sundays;  and  on  his  return  home  the 
King  issued  his  ^^  dedaration"  for  *^  liberty 
on  the  Lord's  day."  *^  With  our  own  ears 
we  have  heard  the  general  complaint  of  our 
people."  His  native  good-humonr  and  his 
deep  policy  comlnned  to  sympathise  with  the 
querulous  multitude,  and  to  ward  off  this  po- 
pular shape  of  Puritanism.  The  Royal  de- 
claration is  usually  known  as  *^  the  Book  of 
Sports,"  but  it  was  soon  contemptuously 
nick-named  '*  the  Dancing  Book."  James 
had  heretofore  learned  a  It-sson  in  Scotland , 
from  these  sour  Sabbatarians ;  and  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  Christian  Europe,  that 
monarch  could  not  discover  any  reason  why 
in  his   kingdom  alone  the  Sunday,  after 


Diary,  on  the  term  "  Sabbath,"  lays,  **  For  bo  fbese 
Puritan?  styled  and  accouDted  the  Sunday."— aiA. 
(S)  Fuller's  Church  HUtory,  book  ix.,  «S7  Dr. 
Bound's  DoUons  areaocurately  referred  to  by  Arilar, 
whoM  Impartial  Dairatlve  and  citations  areaaab- 
stltale  for  ttie  original. 
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Ghurch-time,  should  become  a  day  of  tribula- 
tion and  self-denial— the  people  being  prohi- 
bited from  their  pastimes  of  archery,  leaping, 
May-games,  and  morris-dances,  which  en- 
couraged the  common  people  to  a  common 
amity,  and  inured  the  bodies  of  sedentary 
artificers  by  athlelic  exercises. 

Scarcely  was  the  memorable  and  unlucky 
'^  Book  of  Sporls"  thrown  among  the  people, 
than  in  their  inquiry  afler  the  nature  of  the 
Sabbath  they  discovered,  to  their  amazement, 
that  every  thing  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  Sabbalh  was  uncertain  and  ques- 
tionable. The  Sabbaiarian  controversy  then 
re-opened. 

The  difficulties  of  the  investigation  ros^  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  learned  tractates 
which  appeared,  either  in  favour  or  against 
the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient  Sabbath. 
What  day  is  the  Seventh?    It  is  any  day 
after  six  days.    Which  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath  ?    Does  it  open  at 
cock-crowing,  or  does  it  last  from  even  to 
eyen?    It  was  considered  that  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  were  material ;  for  Time 
having  a  circular  motion,  and  its  divisions 
being  themselves  but  artificial,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  the  due  proportion  of  the  Sabbath  be 
completed.    There  were  who  asserted  that 
Sunday  was  a  working-day,  for  that  Saturday 
was  the  perpetual  Sabbath ;  while,  in  this 
controversy,  some,  disturbed  at  counting  the 
first  day  for  a  seventh,  persevered  in  hallow- 
ing both  days  as  Sabbaths.    It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  bill  *"•  for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  called  Sunday,"  we  learn  from 
aprivateletter  of  theday,  that  a  Member  of 
the  House,  presuming  to  sneer  at  thePuritans, 
observed  that  if  Saturday  was  dies  Sabbaliy  it 
might  be  entitled  a  bill  *^  for  the  observance 
of  Saturday  commonly  called  Sunday."    Our 
unlucky  wit  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  only 
expelled  th^  House,  whose  proneness  to  Ju- 
daism, at  a  later  period,  might  have  led  them 
to  renew  the  Mosaic  lapidation. 

The  opinions  of  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  were 
so  unsettled,  that  when  Fuller  wrote  his 
Church  history  of  Britain,  that  honest  histo- 
rian shrank  from  the  Sabbatarian  controversy, 
and  has  curiously  arranged  his  history  on 
this  subject  into  three  columns,  of  *^  Sabbata- 


(I)  See  a  folio  pamphlet  enUUed  "The  Represen- 
taUon  eumloed,  being  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion iu  England."— 1711 . 

(i)  In  a  suppressed  passage  of  Hume,  of  his  first 
quarto  ediUon,  p.  4  51,  he  treats  with  some  phUoso- 
phlcal  levity  the  change  of  the  term  Sunday  to  the 


riansy  of  moderate  men,  and  of  Anti-Sabba- 
tarians, without  interposing  any  opiniops  of 
his  own. 

James  and  Charles  were  alike  condemned 
by  the  popular  prejudice ;  and  though  the 
present  was  one  of  their  least  politicalerrors^ 
if  truly  it  were  an  error,  heavily  was  it  visit- 
ed on  the  last  sovereign.    The  ParSament's 
armies   usually  chose   Sundays   for   their 
batUes,  that  the  profanation  of  that  day  might 
be  expiated  by  a  field-sacrifice,  and  that  the 
Sabbath-breakers,  the  Royalists,  night  suffiar 
a  signal  punishment  I    James  the  First  would 
have  started  with  horror  at  his  *^  Book  of 
Sports,"  could  he  have  presdently  conlem- 
plated  on  the  Archbishop  and  the  Sovemgn 
who  persisted  in  its  revival  being  dragged 
to  the  block.     By  what  invisible  threads 
does  fate  suspend  together  the  most  remote 
events  1    It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
consciences  were  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
opinions  distracted  of  the  English  people,  be- 
cause they  had  fallen  into  a  peculiar  practice 
when  compared  with  their  European  neigh- 
bours. Even  to  a  much  later  period,  the  pre- 
judice against  these  monarchs  had  lost  none 
of  its  bitterness,   none  of  its  unrelenting 
hatred,  for  the  presumed  impiety  of  sparing 
the  people  the  melancholy  indolence  of  a  Pu- 
ritanic Sunday.    So  late  as  in  Hli,  a  writer 
in  his  strictures  on  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation's representation  on  the  growth  of 
Infidelity,  Heresy,  and  Profaneness,  main- 
tains that  '^  this  deluge  of  impiety  and  licen- 
tiousness must  be  traced  to  the  wicked  'Book 
of  Sports'  of  James  and  Charles.    Charles 
the  First  renewed  that  war  against  Heaven 
which  his  father  had  impiously  begun,"  and 
he  discovers  no  other  cause  in  ^'  the  rebel- 
lion" but  that  of'  the  Sabbath-breakers  1"  (1) 
But  this  became  no  dispute  of  a  mere  theo- 
logical dogma;  'Mhe  Sabbath"  was  now  a 
party-term   taken  up  in  opposition  to  the 
term   ''  Sunday"  to  distinguish  the  Court 
from  the  popular  party;  and  it  seemed  no 
longer  to  involve  a  case  of  Ecclesiastical  judi- 
cature, when  it  raised  up  a  banner  under 
which  was  to  be  fought  the  terrible  contest 
of  civil  and  political  power,  and  to  which 
flocked  the  subveriersof  the  government. (2) 


Sabbath,  ''This  is  a  difference  about  a  few  un- 
meaning syllables,  but  as  the  controversy  betwixt 
the  Church  and  the  Puritans  did  not  altogether  ra-* 
gard  theological  dogmas,  but  Involved  a  dispute 
concerning  eccleslasUcal  as  weU  as  civil  power  and 
government,  that  controversy  mustbeaUowed,fai 


OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 

The  Gtuse  of  the  Heylval  by  Charles  the  Pint  ot  **  the 
Book  of -Sports"  for  Recreations  on  Sundays. 

Wk  mast  consider  the  Puritanism  that 
vas  ^reading  among  all  ranks  as  that  coun- 
teraction which  usually  occurs  in  human  af- 
fairs. The  prevalent  jealousy  and  dread  of 
Papistry  had  forced  scrupulous  minds  to  be- 
come what  was  sometimes  termed  *^  precise.^' 
This  new  mode  of  opposing  superstitions  had, 
however,  nany  of  its  own.  Some  good  men, 
but  for  more  fantastic  and  conceited  persons, 
imagined  that  it  was  wise  to  be  *^  righteous 
over  much"  rather  than  to  revert  to  the  Ro- 
oish  ceremonials,  as  ^^  the  dog  returnelh  to 
his  vomit ;"  yet  these  very  persons  were  fast 
restoring  the  corruptions  of  rabbinical  Ju- 
daism. 

The  Prelacy  had  been  openly  attacked;  a 
more  covert  blow  was  now  aimed,  by  affecting 
a  Judaic  strictness  in  the  observance  of  ^'  the 
Lord's  day,"  which  the  Puritanic  now  began 
to  style  emphatically  ^^  The  Sabbath." 

The  divinity  of  the  Lord's  day  was  new  di- 
vinity at  Court,  says  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian, (1)  and,  it  may  be  added,  it  was  so 
throughout  England.  At  Court,  so  far  were 
they  from  practising  any  austerities  on  Sun- 
days, that  it  was  their  custom,  ''time  sans 
mamorie,"  not  only  to  hold  privy  councils, 
but  to  reserve  this  very  day  for  their  more 
splendid  amusements,  the  Masque— the  Pas- 
toral— and  the  Play.  Even  among  the  lowest 
orders,  Sunday  had  long  been  held  the  most 
convenient  festival  day  for  the  pastimes  of  the 
people ;  and  more  particularly  for  the  cele- 
bration of  those  numerous  Church  or  paro- 
chial holidays,  whose  traces  still  linger 
among  our  norUiern  counties,  and  were  then 
held  to  commemorate  the  dedications  of 
churches  to  their  patron  saint,  or  to  conse- 
crate the  memory  of  some  munificent  foun- 
der. That  many  of  these  festivals  of  the 
people  were  the  remains  of  old  Pagan  and 
Hebrew  customs,  was  better  known  to  a  later 
age  of  inquiry  than  the  age  of  Charles  the 
First.  They  had,  however,  long  been  con- 
verted to  Christian  purposes.  The  profane 
erudition  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day  was  not 
very  extensive,  and  their  authorities  were 
usually  limited  to  the  old  and  the  new  law, 
which  they  appear  to  have  sadly  confused 

wme  of  its  articles,  to  have  been  of  much  greater 
importance."  Perhaps  he  erased  this  passage  on 
malurer  consideration,  when  he  found  that  It  is 
bnponibleto  separate  the  theological  put  of  the 


between  the  literal  and  the  typical  meaning. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  a  due  abhorrence  of  the 
Saints  which  crowded  the  Romish  calendar, 
and  grudged  even  to  bestow  on  Paul  and 
Peter  their  titular  honour.  They  now  at- 
tempted to  abolish  these  parochial  festivals, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  profanations  of 
''  the  Sabbath." 

From  time  immemorial  our  rude  and  reli- 
gious ancestors  had  preserved  their  country 
wakes,  festivals  held  throughout  the  night, 
and  which,  in  fact,  as  their  title  imports, 
were  the  ancient  vigils.  To  strew  rushes  on 
the  floors,  and  to  hang  fresh  garlands  in 
the  church,  were  offices  pleasing  to  the  maid- 
ens ;  the  swains  encountered  each  other  in 
their  athletic  recreations  of  wrestling,  cud- 
geUing,  and  leaping,  or  melted  the  hearts  of 
their  mistresses,  by  their  morris^anoes  and 
their  May-games ;  above  aU,  they  feasted  li- 
berally, the  rich  spared  not  their  hospitality, 
all  doors  were  opened,  all  comers  welcomed ; 
all  looked  forward  to  their  wakeday,  and  old 
friendships  were  renewed,  and  little  enmities 
were  reconciled  at  a  joyous  wake.  Some  of 
these  festivals  were  called  Church-ales.  The 
people,  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  re- 
sorted to  the  churchyard,  and,  after  partak- 
ing in  the  same  common  enjoyments,  and 
copious  potations  of  a  subscription  ale  brewed 
by  all  the  strength  and  care  of  the  district, 
they  left  some  token  of  their  honest  piety 
for  the  service  of  their  parish  church,  to  cast 
a  bell,  or  to  repair  a  tower,  and  dropped 
their  mite  into  the  alms-box.  There  were 
Qerk-ales  where  the  parishioners  sent  in 
their  provisions  to  the  Clerk's  house,  and 
came  to  feast  with  him.  The  Clerk  was  the 
vender  of  his  own  brewings,  his  profit  and 
his  reputation  were  at  stake,  and,  by  the 
zealous  libations  of  his  friends,  a  half-starved 
Clerk  eked  out  his  lean  quarterage  by  these 
merry  perquisites.  There  was  also  a  Bid-ale. 
a  feast  of  charity,  where  a  man  decayed  in 
his  fortunes  gathered  the  generous  bounties 
of  his  neighbours  at  this  Sunday  holiday.  All 
these  holy  festivals  and  public  spectacles, 
well  provided  with  good  fare  and  barmy  ale, 
concluded  with  rural  games  in  May,  and  a 
Yule-block  at  Christmas.  These  Wakes  and 
Ales  were  long  a  singular  mixture  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  mirth.  The  delightful  poet, 
the  happy  painter  of  our  by-gone  manners, 

contest  from  the  political;  the  theological  befog 
often  the  ostensible,  Irot  not  always  the  real  causa 
of  the  civU  war. 
(1)  Hamon  L'Estrange,  Retgn  of  Gbarlea  the  nnt. 
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*iflii  Hie  f atlhtill  reoorier  of  cmr  oooe  eoantfy-  i 
customs,  has  described  the  Wake  in  verse  as 
•eihilaraiing  as  these  rural  reveh  themsebes. 
I  will  not  forbear  their  Iranscription. 

^'Cone,  Avthea !  let  «8  two 
Oolo  feast  aa  otlicra  da. 
Tarts  and  emtards,  craanftaad  eakoat 
Ai  e  the  jaoketto  bUII  at  Waiea, 
Unto  which  the  trlhes  resort 
Where  the  botlness  is  I  he  sport. 
Morrls-danoers  Ihoa  shstt  see. 
Hariaa  too  hn  pageaotrle ; 
And  a  mimick,  to  devise 
Many  grinning  properties. 
nayers  there  wlU  he^  and  those 
•ase  in  actioD  m  Id  olothes ; 
Tet  with  strati iniz  they  wUl  please 
The  ineurious  vfUages. 
Kear  the  dying  of  tb«>  day 
Tbera  wHI  he  a  eadgei  play, 
Whm  a  eo&cooDb  will  be  broke 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke. 
But  the  anger  end«  all  here, 
Dreneht  in  ale,  ordrown'd  In  beere. 
■»ppy  IUiaUeB!b«steoiiteiit 
With  the  cheapest  merriment. 
And  possess  no  other  Tear 
Than  to  want  the  Wake  next  year."  (f ) 

That  these  village  Saturnalia  were  uot  al- 
weiys  associated  with  the  innoct^nt  simplicity 
which  the  Devonshire  poet  fancied,  could 
mily  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  re- 
f«9ries  of  an  English  populace.  Swains  were 
too  fortunate,  and  maidens  too  tender;  the 
•les  were  too  potent,  and  the  wrestlers  too 
pugnaciouH.  Our  own  pet^le  may  yet  learn 
something  from  the  decencies  of  the  populace 
el  the  coBlinent.  It  is  still  a  remnant  of  our 
insular  rudeness,  that  oiir  rustics  imagine 
Ihat  their  boisterous  freedom  is  never  freedom 
^  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  Riot  Act,  and  til] 
Ihe  general  carouse  is  concluded  by  man- 
daughter.  The  commemorations  of  these 
festivals  were  charged  with  such  licentious 
•els ;  the  charge  seems  to  have  been  ag- 
gravated, and  these  disorders  were  but  local 
and  occasional. 

It  is  eertainly  a  nngular  circumstance, 
ftrangely  discordant  with  the  afler-conduct 
of  Charles  the  First,  that  in  the  first  and*  in 
Ihe  third  year  of  his  reign,  two  statutes 
faiaed,  the  one  entitled  **  An  Act  forpuni^- 
iBg  divers  abuses  eommitled  on  ike  Lari*i 
Ary  co/M  S^mdmy;**  and  another  for  *Mhe 
diflrther  inaformation  of  soudry  abuses  com* 
viilied  on  H^e  Lord^s  day  towmwfff  tatlsd 
Sumday.**  No  unlawful  pastimes  were  to  be 
UlMred^  cairieis  are  not  to    traviely   nor 

f4/  HSfHCKV  BO^MfMeS. 
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butchers  sell  their  aaeat,  etc,  customs cec^ 
tainly  which  had  heretofore  heeo  prafliisad. 
It  is  also  expressly  said,  thai  *^ tlie  holy  keep* 
ing  of  the  Lord*s  day  is  a  principal  pari  of  the 
true  senrice  of  God,  which  is  now  profaned 
and  neglected.''    In  no  part  of  these  atatntas 
can  I  find  the  term  *' Sabbath,*  otherwtsa 
this  last  sentence  is  a  remarkable  spedficar 
tion,  perfectly  accordant  with  the  ooiions, 
and  dehvered  in  the  style  of  the  Puritans. 

This  would  seem  inexplicable,  unless  we^ 
conjecture  that  when  Charles  the  First  held 
his  Parliaments,  these  statutes  were  con- 
trived by  that  party.  Heyhn  declares  as 
much ;  he  says  that  ''  the  Commons  had 
gained  these  acts."  (2)  As  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  abolish  these  Ecclesiastical  fesli* 
▼als,  but  only  professed  thdr  better  regula-  ^ 
tion,  at  that  moment  no  objection  was  started 
from  the  Government  side,  it  is  probable 
that  the  remarkable  specification  of  ^*  the 
holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day*  was  de- 
signed, by  those  who  drew  up  these  statutes, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  future  introductian 
of  the  novel  term  ''  Sabbath."  That  term 
was  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  cunous  to  observe,  that  when  James  . 
the  First  composed  his  advice  to  his  sou 
Prince  Henry,  touching  on  the  present  topic, 
he  provides  that  ''  the  Sabbolhes  be  kept 
holie."  This  was  his  style  in  the  land  of  John 
Knox.  In  his  new  dominions  of  England  tbat 
term  was  entirely  thrown  aside.  The  Puri- 
tanic rigours  of  a  Sunday  were,  however, 
gaining  ground  even  in  the  reign  of  the 
father  of  Charies  the  First,  and  more  parti- 
culaHy  among  the  civic  corporations,  as  tbe 
son  lived  to  experience.  The  conduct  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  under  James  the  First  has  been 
recorded  as  an  example  of  his  piety,  and  it 
may  be  added  of  his  prudence.  The  Ring^s 
carriages,  removing  to  Theobalds  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  raised  a  clatter  in  the  time  of  divine 
service.  The  Lord  Mayor  commanded  them 
to  be  stopped  ;  the  officers  returning  to  his 
Mnjesty  made  vehement  complaints.  The 
Ring  warmed,  and  swore  he  thought  there  had 
been  no  more  kings  in  England  than  himself, 
and  dispatched  a  warrant  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  let  them  pass.  The  Puritanic  chi«f  ma- 
gistrate obeyed,  observing,  **  While  it  was 
in  my  power  I  did  my  duty;  but,  that  being 
taken  away  by  a  higher  power,  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey.'*    Bie  shrewd  senae  of  tftus  Lard 

(f)  Cyprlanus  ADgIIcas,p.  Sll. 
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niedoetriiie  of  the  rigid  Sablmh  wm  rife 
wben  Laud  was  Bishop  of  UnmIoq.  A  chr- 
Gomstaiice  will  show  the  character  of  these 
dty  Sabhatarians.  Sir  Nicholas  Rainton*  the 
Lord  Major,  prosecuted  a  poor  old  apple- 
woman  for  retailing  her  small  stores  on 
Sandays  in  Paul's  Church-yard;  Laud  in 
sisfed  that  she  should  continue  her  harmless 
Kriog  on  Sundays  in  the  Churchyard,  threaU 
ening,  that  should  the  Lord  Mayor  again  in- 
terfere in  his  jurijidiction,  he  would  complain 
of  him  to  the  King  and  council.  Another 
Lord  Mayor  in  1629  issued  his  warrant 
apiost  those  '*  who  profane  the  Sahbath  day 
by  buying  and  seliing."  Laud  excepted 
agaiost  it,  as  intruding  on  his  Episcopal 
jorisdiction.  These  anecdotes  are  malid- 
OQsly  given  by  Prynne,  who  concludes, 
*^Sach  was  this  profane  Archbishop."  (1) 

The  land  s^enied  threatened  with  that  re* 
ooTated  Judaism  which,not  many  years  after, 
triamphantly  rabbinised  the  whole  realm. 
Jodaical  opinions  had  been  broached  by  one 
John  Thraske,  (2)  who  among  other  absur- 
dities had  insisted  that  the  Leriticai  ritual, 
relaiire  to  meats,  etc.,  was  also  of  perpetual 
ordinance.  Now  one  Theophilus  Bradbourn 
dedicated  a  treatise  to  Charles  the  First,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  that  the  Jewish  Sab^ 
bath  was  to  be  kept  with  the  rigid  obser- 
Tances  of  the  Hebrews,  being  a  perpetual  and 
moral  obligation  for  mankind,  while  Sunday 
was  an  ordinary  working-day.  These  Ju- 
daising  Christians,  whose  Bibles  had  disor- 
dered their  heads,  had  their  followers ;  and 
Heylin  tells  us  that  there  was  a  tendency  in 
the  people  to  ^^  downright  Judaism."  (3)  All 
these  theological  reyeries  were  fostered  by 
the  novel  doctrines  of  the  Sabbatarians. 
Bradbourn,  however,  when  brought  into  the 
Omrt  of  High-Commission  submitted  to  a 
coafiBrenoet  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
diaaover  that  his  arguments  were  untenable, 
nd  to  conform  himself  to  quiet  and  ortho- 
doqf. 

As  profianations  of  «'  the  Sabbath,"  the 
Puritanic  party  had  often  protested  against 
the  Rcclesiasiical  festivals  which,  we  have 
dcKribed.  U  was  now  attempted  to  sanction 
thair  opanioos.    At  the  re^cMst  of  several 

ft)  CauaBrtaT^  Doom,  p.  IBS. 
(S)  la  Wf  a.    PoHer's  Church  Hiatocy^  z^  A- 
(i)  C^prianoa  An^ciia,>lia» 
(l>  Pryane,  in  Ma  *«Ganterbary'8  Doom,"'bai  col- 
hctadamuBber  of  theie  aaaixa-ordera,  which  aof- 


cottntry  magistrates,  at  an  anaiflre  in  Somer^ 
setshira.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Richardson  issued 
an  order  for  the  utter  suppression  d  these 
popular  festivals,  and  further  ordered  that  ail 
ministers  should  publish  his  older  from  tkeir 
pulpits. 

The  Bishop  of' London,  startled  at  this 
usurpation  of  theiunsdiction  of  the  Chuieh, 
and  thieaboliabmeniofdayBof  eedesiastieal 
appointment,  complained  to  the  Ring.  The 
Chief-Justice  summoned  to  the  CotooU^ 
boards  argued  as  a  soaod  lawyer;  appealed 
to  the  reoent  statutes,  and  alleged  many  pae*- 
oedents  of  such  assize-orders,  for  the  sa|h> 
preasion  of  these  festivals  from  the  reign  of 
ElizaBeth.  (4)  Law  was  babble,  when  divi- 
nity was  jealoQS.  The  Judge  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  BL^hop  for  having  ae« 
sumed  a  power  over  ministers,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and 
commanded  him  to  revoke  that  order  at  the 
next  assises,  in  the  same  public  manner  in 
which  he  had  given  it,  as  he  would  answer 
the  contrary  at  his  peril.  On  leaving  the 
Council-board  the  indignant  Judge,  as  muck 
in  rage  as  in  dejection,  shed  tears,  and  when 
asked  by  Lord  Dorset  howhedtdr  repHed^  , 
''  Very  ill,  my  Lord,  for  I  have  been  almost 
choked  with  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves."  (5^ 

Uud  desired  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
to  inquire  concerning  *^the  late  noise  in 
Somefset^re  about  wAes."  The  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  acting  without  the 
Bishop*s  consent  in  pretence  of  reformaiioB» 
said  Laud,  had  gone  on  a  principle  thai  **  any 
thing  that  is  abused  may  quite  be  taken 
away;"  thai  disorders  which  might  haffe 
broken  ont  in  those  ft^sts  instituted  for  good 
purposes  ought  to  be  prevented  by  the  Ins* 
tices  of  Peace  themselves.  Laud  hints  thai 
"  the  Humourists  were  increasing  muoh  in 
those  parts,  and  unite  themselves  in 
against  the  feasts^  as  his  Majesty  has 
lately  informed." 

That  the  suppression  of  the!>e  rural  fasti*' 
vals  was  considered  as  an  affair  of  the  anti- 
prelatic  or  Puritan  party,  appears  by  the  re» 
ply  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Having 
dispatched  his  missives  through  all  thn 
deaneries  of  the  dioeme,  the  Bishop  reeeived 
the  testimonials  of  his  numerous  clergy,  fitom. 
distant  parts  of  the  county,  protesting  againal^ 
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these  suppressions ;  they  iirere  desirable  for 
the  people;  the  wealthy  loaintainiDg  hpspi- 
tality,  and  the  poor  being  cheered  by  these 
feasts  of  religion  and  charily,  where  the  dif- 
ferences between  neighbours  were  often 
happily  composed  by  this  meeting  of  their 
common  friends,  and  alleging  other  reasons 
for.their  continuance.(l)  The  disorders  com- 
plained of  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
worse  occurred  in  fairs  and  markets,  where  a 
constable  was  sufficient  to  put  them  down. 

After  the  reprimand  of  Laud  at  the  Cuun* 
dl-board,  the  Chief-Justice  at  the  next  assize, 
without  acknowledging  apy  error,  revoked 
what  he  called  ^^  the  good  orders"  which  he 
had  formerly  issued.  The  country  magis- 
trates, troubled  at  the  revocation,  prepared  a 
petition.  They  were  evidently  of  the  Puri- 
tanic party,  for  the  petition  was  sent  up  to 
London  to  be  secretly  submitted  to  ^'  Master 
Prynne,"  that  head  of  all "  the  Humourists  I" 
Prynne  was  waiting  the  arrival  in  town  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  to  have  it 
presented  to  the  King ;  but  early  intelligence 
had  been .  sent  to  Laud  ;  and  it  was  during 
this  interval  of  twelve  days  that  Laud  by  a 
vigorous  measure  induced  the  King  to  re- 
vive his  father's  *'  Book  of  Sports'*  to  be  al- 
lowed on  Sundays. 

The  ostensible  object  of  these  dissensions 
was  not  the  real  one.  With  some  it  was  not 
so  much  the  suppression  of  the  Wakes  as  the 
establishing  the  Sabbatic  Sunday ;  there  were 
others  with  whom  it  was  not  so  much  the 
establishing  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  as  the 
political  opposition  to  the  Government,  of 
which  this  served  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
pretexts.  So  human  affairs  are  strangely  com- 
bined together  I  All  religion  seemed  now  to 
exist  in  the  rigid  observance  of  '^  the  Sab- 
bath ;'*  the  rising  party  rung  this  alarum, 
and  the  nation  was  artfullv  divided  into  Sab- 
batarians,  and  Sabbath-breakers. 

Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  at  this 
point  of  his  history,  makes  this  reflection: 
*\  Here  we  observe  the  laity  petitioning  for 
the  religious  observation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  Bishop  with  his  clergy  pleading  for 


(I)  Theoorrespondence  between  Laud  and  Pierce, 
the  BUhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is  interesling.  The 
Bishop  has  described  these  "Country  feasts." 
When  Prynne  ransacked  the  cabinet  of  Laud,  he 
found  these  letters,  and  published  them  in  his 
"Canteri>Qry's  Doom,"  signature  Y:  they  were  in- 
dorsed by  Laud  **  liy  Lord  of  Bath's  certificates  about 
wakes  in  Somersetshire . "  They  reflect  no  discredit 
on  either  party;  one  earnestly  Inquired  after  the 
tmlh,  and  the  other  laborioualy  furnished  the  in- 


the  profanation  of  it."  This  was  a  condoave 
argument  for  whoever  had  not  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  in  Eng- 
land. The  people  would  have  wondered  to 
have  learnt  that  Archbishop  Laud  accused 
them  of  superstition  I 

The  motives  which  urged  the  revival  of  the 
royal  declaration  concerning  lawful  sports  on 
Sundays  appear  by  some  artless  memoranda 
which  Laud  never  suspected  would  have  seen 
the  light.  They  are  these:  '^  A  genera]  and 
superstitious  opinion  conceived  of  that  day— 
a  book  set  out  by  Theophilus  Bradboum 
<  Judaism  upon  Christian  Principles' — whidi 
had  perverted  many— a  great  distemper  fdis- 
order)  in  Somersetshire  upon  the  forbidding 
of  the  wakes  in  the  sourness  of  this  opinion — 
an  act  of  a  Judge  that  rid  that  circuit  -  his 
Majesty  troubled  with  petitions  by  some  of 
that  county— his  royal  father's  example  upon 
the  like  occasions  in  Lancashire."  (2) 

Laud  could  not  as  a  prescient  statesman 
foresee  the  result  of  approaching  events— 
that  the  times  had  altered,  Laud  had  yet 
hardly  discovered— and  that  at  a  crisis  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  be  looking  for  a  prece- 
dent, was  a  philosophy  too  comprehensive  as 
yet  to  have  been  recognised.  In  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  political  experience  he  did  not 
act  without  premeditation.  He  sought  for  an 
authority  for  the  m  asure  he  adopted  by  re- 
ferring Charles  to  his  royal  father's  example 
on  a  similar  occasion,  and  he  was  certain  that 
the  precedent  would  prevail ;  for  Charles  on 
many  critical  occasions  seems  rarely  to  have 
acted  from  his  own  suggestions.  In  the  great 
struggle  in  which  Laud  was  now  engaged  in 
the  religious  commonwealth  with  the  rising 
power  of  Non-conformity,  he  probably  con- 
templated on  a  deeper  object.  By  command- 
ing that  the  edict  should  be  read  by  the  pa- 
rochial ministers,  he  was  numbering  the 
dutiful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  marking  out 
her  disaffected  members.  The  *^  Declaration" 
would  be  a  test  of  concealed  Puritanism.  It 
was  a  strong  measure ;  but  the  zealous  Laud, 
as  his  old  master  James  the  First  had  said, 
was  at  all  times  "  tossing  about"  for  strong 

formation .  Prynne,  according  to  his  notions, notes 
on  the  Clergy,  seventy-two  in  number,  who  signed 
the  certificates  which  they  sent  from  their  difTerent 
residences,  that  *Hhey  were  the  deboyatevt  (the 
most  debauched)  and  worst  In  the  county."  We 
perceive  the  bitterness  which  this  party-albjr  mi 
beginning  to  stir  np. 

(S)  Prynne's  Canterbury's  Doom,  numbered, p. 
418. 
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measares,  and  it  has  been  his  ill<-fortttne  to 
be  judged  of  by  their  result. 

On  the  issue  of  ^*  the  Declaration,"  a  con- 
sternation spread  among  the  clergy ;  Laud 
seems  sot  to  have  been  aware  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  clergy  themselves  had  of  late 
fluctuated  between  the  prevalent  sectarian 
notions  «id  the  former  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  of  all  Christian  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  land  of  John  Knox.  Some  imagined 
that  they  saved  the  violation  of  their  own 
consdonces  by  deputing  the  clerk  to  promul- 
gate the  obnoxious  act ;  one  having  read  it, 
and,  afterwards  the  fourth  commandment, 
toki  his  parishioners  that  ^^  they  had  now 
heard  the  word  of  God  and  the  injunction  of 
man,  and  they  were  to  obey  which  they 
pleased."  If  Laud  by  this  test  of  Uniformity 
discovered  the  obedient  subjects  of  the 
Chnich,  he  might  have  been  alarmed  atlhe 
considerable  number  of  ministers  ejected,  or 
suspended  by  his  authority,  and  against 
their  will  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Non- 
conformists. 

Many  extraordinary  works  were  now  sent 
forth  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this 
obscure  or  misconceived  topic  of  the  Sabba- 
tarian controversy.    The  roost  curious  for 
their  erudition  were  on  the  side  of  the  court; 
indeed,  the  investigation  could  only  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  most  extensive  researches;  it 
was  to  ascertain  the  customs  and  practices 
of  different  ages  since  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  inquirers,  who   deemed  the 
Sabbath  an  abrogated  institution,  considered 
it  was  superstitious  to  observe  the  extinct 
Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  which  distinguished 
the  Jews  from  other  nations.    They  assumed 
that  in  its  own  nature  it  was  neither  moral 
nor  perpetual;  Jesus  ^*  had  nailed  all  the  ce- 
remonial law  to  the  cross,"  and  the  old  law, 
which  had  begun  with  Moses,  had  ceased 
with  Christ.    The  moment  the  controversy 
tnmed  on  the  sentiment  or  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  it  became  fanciful  and  contradictory. 
The  most  absurd  reasonings  were  alleged  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  perplexities  in 
which  they  were  involved.    Those  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  fourth  commandment  for  perpe- 
tuating the  Jewish  Sabbath  yet  had  changed 
flie  hallowed  seventh  day  into  the  first  of  the 
week;  this  was  a  perplexing  objection.    If 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Lord's  day, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Church  as  a  festi- 
val day,  by  what  authority  was  it  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath? 
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The  short  history  of  Dr.  Pocklington,  an 
eminent  divine,  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  Sabba- 
tarian controversy,  and  his  fate  may  serve  as 
its  close. 

Dr.  Pocklington  had  published  a  sermon 
Which  had  excited  great  attention,  entitled 
''  Sunday  no  Sabbath,"  in  1636.  Here  he 
had  sharpened  many  keen  passages  against 
the  prevailing  Puritanism.  Five  years  after- 
wards, in  1641,  when  Puritanism  became 
parliamentary,  he  was  selected  as  the  first 
victim.  He  had  articles  exhibited  against 
him,  drawn  from  his  own  writings.  There 
is  "  a  petition  to  the  Lords  by  J.  H.,  of  Card- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  Gent.'' 
This  puritan  gentleman  had  also  undertaken 
the  office  of  controverting  what  he  calls  the 
Doctor's  "  Jewish  and  popish  superstitions 
and  anti-christian  doctrines."  ft  is  curious, 
that  both  parties  recriminate  on  one  another 
their  tendency  to  Judaism. 

Pocklington  having  affirmed  that  the  day 
which  they  nicknamed  the  Sabbath  is  either 
no  day  at  all,  or  not  the  day  which  they 
mean,  the  Puritan  replies  to  this:  *'  Sabba- 
turn  signifies  a  day  of  sacred  rest  consecrated 
to  God,  whence  all  such  days  are  in  Scripture 
called  SabbalhSy  as  weU  as  the  Seventh  day. 
Therefore  the  Lord's  day  may  be  so  termed, 
without  any  danger  of  Judaism,  as  well  as 
Easter  is  still  called  Pascay  and  Whitsunday 
Penteeosly  the  Jewish  words  and  institutions." 
The  ingenuity  of  the  answer  is  superior  to 
its  logic.  By  changing  its  first  position  he 
eludes  the  question  altogether.  He  does  not 
prove  Sunday  to  be  the  Sabbath,  otherwise 
than  as  any  other  day  may  be,  according  to 
his  assumption.  The  retention  of  the  Israel- 
itish  terms  and  festivals  in  the  Christian 
system  was  a  remarkable  circumstance ;  they 
were  the  -  remains  of  the  early  Judaising 
Christians. 

At  a  committee  of  many  lords  in  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  the  unfortunate  Pocklington  had 
to  defend  his  theological  opinions  in  the  ar- 
ticles now  brought  forth  in  judgment  against 
him.  Our  Puritan,  of  this  trial  both  pub- 
lisher and  commentator,  assures  us  that 
"  The  man  was  not  able  to  make  any  reason- 
able defence,  for  his  parts  and  learning  had 
quite  forsaken  him,  and  he  had  nothing  left 
in  him  but  anger  and  passion  to  manage  his 
cause,  which  provoked  all  good  Christians  to 
praise  God,  who  had  given  his  troth  such  a 
weak  enemy,  and  error  such  a  foolish  patron." 

Pocklington,  before  this  committee  of  peers, 
who  were  sitting  to  decide  on  nice  and  ob- 
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scare  pointsol historical  theology,  mi^t  hate 
been  both  impatient  and  indignant*  Their 
sentence  deprived  him  not  only  of  all  his 
ecclesiastical  livings,  dignities,  and  prefer- 
ments* but  held  him  incapable  hereafter  of 
holding  any  place  or  dignity  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  last  critic 
who  was  to  take  in  hand  his  unlucky  ''  Sun- 
day no  Sabbath"  was  to  be  the  common 
executioner,  and  the  last  copy  was  to 
flutter  in  the  flames.  The  Puritan  *'  Gren- 
tleman"  who  has  sent  down  to  us  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  learned  Doctor  has  not  noticed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Committee  of  Peers, 
who  were  now  doing  the  drudge-work  of  the 
Puritanic  Commoners.  It  is  from  another 
quarter  I  discover  that  when  Dr.  Pocklington 
was  accused  and  censured,  he  was  also  to 
perform  the  penance  of  a  Recantation.  Per- 
sisting in  his  former  opinion,  he  gave  his 
Recantation  a  quaint  and  novel  form.  He 
said, ''  If  Conlo  be  to  sing,  Beeanio  is  to  sing 
again;"  (i)  that  is,  he  would  only  repeat 
what  he  had  first  said.  So  that  the  man 
whose  ^*'  parts  and  learning'*  had  so  sudden- 
ly deserted  him,  at  the  last  recovered  all 
their  energy.  It  is  said  that  the  party  de- 
signed to  have  further  punished  his  con- 
tumacy ;  but  as  Pocklington  died  in  the  Col- 
lowing  year,  his  death  has  afforded  Walker, 
in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  another  vic- 
tim, whom  he  describes  as  dying  *'*'  in  a  maor 
oer  heartr-broken."  But  the  honourable  cou- 
rage which  marked  the  learned  Doctor  when 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  they  bad  cruelly  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  existence,  would  hardly  have  for- 
saken him  in  so  short  a  period. 

When  the  strength  and  glory  of  England 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans, 
their  extravagant  conduct  on  many  national 
objects  was  never  more  visibln  than  on  their 
Sabbatic  regulations.  It  seemed  as  if  reli- 
gion chiefly  consisted  of  the  Sabbatarian 
rigours,  and  that  a  British  senate  had  been 
transformed  into  a  company  of  Hebrew  Rab- 
bins. In  1650  an  act  was  passed  for  inflict- 
ing penalties  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  some 
of  which  included  dancing  and  singing,  or 
travelling  in  a  boat,  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
coach  or  sedan,  except  to  church.  This  ex- 
ception occurred  on  the  remonstrance  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 

fl)  TbU  enrtoiw  aaMdote  may  be  ftrand  in 
«*L4»wUi'iUUertoSdwanl  8IIUingllMt,"p.  01.410. 
IMT.  N«al  liat  i*'^'MfrMgf1  Ihat  «Hr«fc^*«a^Htrt- 
ftncdto  rocant. 


compbintttg  thai  ''  lA  thalr  tml  tkejF  had 
tied  the  Godly  from  goieg  to  Churdi  bj  water 
or  coach,  foe  that  he  coniog  from.  Waair 
minster  to  Somerset-hoofie,  to  aemaoB,  had 
h^  boat  and  wateraao  seised  for  the  penal- 
ly.*' The  perverted  feeling  and  the  niseoB^ 
oeption  of  this  race,  incmpect  toihe  Snhhalfa, 
ha^  appeared  as  .early  in  the  reigo  of  Chadas 
as  1637,  when  many  emigrMed  to  New 
England*  In  their  code  of  laws,  auson^  iln 
Sabbatic  prohibitions  under  seveie  peaallks 
are  these^  *'*'  Noone  shall  run  on  the  Snhhath 
day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  oeok  nctnals, 
make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or  shaveu" 
'*  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  chiM.'*  These 
were  the  grossest  Rabbinical  sopecstitioiis. 

At  length  having  prohibited  Sondays  as 
daysofieereation,  and  abolished  aU  Siints' 
days,  or  festivals,  the  oommon  people  evideni* 
ly  murmnied  at  the  deprivation  of  their  pe> 
nodical  holidays.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
woie  more  natural  than  their  PafiiameDt, 
even  in  the  gloomy  land  ofPuriiniiisai.  TUs 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  renanrkaUa 
ordinance  issued  in  1647  eonceniing  ^^  daysif 
recreation  allowed  unto  scholars,  appren- 
tices, etc  The  second  Tuesday  ia  eveiy 
month  was  set  apart  for  the  holiday  of  the^ 
persons,  when  it  was  ordered,  that  ^^afl 
windows  of  shops  and  warehouses  diall  be 
kept  shut  on  the  said  day  of  recrealion.'' 

Our  kingdom  of  the  Godly  must  have  been 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  other  nations,  while 
they  were  regulating  the  police  of  an  empua 
as  lif  they  were  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  spurious  sanciitf^ 
this  fantastic  renovation  of  the  braehte's 
Sabbaths?     When    Sectarianism    bred   all 
monstrous  shapest  and  irreligion  so  easier 
assumed  the  garb  of  piety,  after  having  oIk 
served  the  Lord's  day  with  these  Judaic  ri- 
gours, a  ropaction  took  place  among  thoia 
who  now  rejected  the  observance  altogethac, 
pretending  to  that  elevated  hotiness  whieh 
kept  all  days  as  Lord's  days*    A  popali' 
preacher  at  the  Temple,  who  was  disposad 
to  foster  a  cheerful  spirit  among  the  oomffoa 
people,  yet  desirous   that  the   Lord's  da; 
should  not  pass  undistinguished,  dedaiel 
that  ^^  those  whose  hands  ace  ever  wockiog 
whilst  their  eyes  are  waking,  through  ^ 
whole  week,  need  th^  recreations  on  the 
Lord's  day,"  but  that  Sundays  shoiiUl  be  ^ 
served  with  strictness  and  aaabstineneeCaiit 
all  recreations,  only  by  ^^  persons  of  qualiiT^ 
who  had  the  whoki  week  ftir  tbrir  amiis^ 
ments. 


OP  CBARIBS 

todk  wisie  ike  oftnions  antf  praetiees  of  the  i 
Mfbatte  Smiday  of  flie  Government  of  Charles 
the  Flrtt,  and  of  the  Puritans. 

CHAPTBR  XLm. 
The  Sovenlguty  'ef '  the  S0iB* 

ill  erery  hialory  of  Bqglnii,  the  reader 
May  find  what  I  shoU  now  qvoie  froni  Hmne, 
IfcAt  in  1696  '^a  formidable  fieot.of  shcty  sail, 
4k$  ffWilffl  that  Em§imiU  hmd  mmv  kMf»n^ 
was  eqnpiied  under  ihe  Earl  of  Northumber* 
land,  who  had  orders  tn  attaok*'— what,  with 
the  greatest  fleet  England  had  ever  known  ? 
— '^  the  boffrin^buaaes  of  the  Dutch  which 
fished  ID  what  was  called  the  British  seas." 

Sixty  sail  equipped  to  olaioi  ^Mhe  tenth 
herring  1"  and  iHiiflh  when  the  affrighted 
fishermen  and  the  Stalesaf  Holland  at  length 
agreed  to  .compound  for,  by  a  duty  or  tribiite 
lor  Ueenee  tofish^  aawuoted  to  thirty  thou* 
sand  pounds.  This  truly  had  been  a  wanlon 
prodigafity  of  the  hard-wrung  ship*money, 
for  as  a  financial  speculation  the  Briti^Ca- 
kiaetmust  have  been  convinced,  prtsid/iet>, 
tbattheiy  were  securing  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
fioyal  treasury. 

In  political  transactiens,  it  is  a  very  rare 
absordity,  as  mns  ihe  proverbial  phrase,  ^^  to 
break  an  egg  with  an  axe ;"  but  what  is  not 
ane  is,  that  the  public  are  aocuetemed  to 
decide  on  pu^c  events  by  their  obvious  pre- 
teit.  The  real  motives,  and  the  secret  occa* 
fioa  which  indoced  Charles  the  First  to  put 
forth  ^leae  formidable  preparations  against 
Ikese  Dutch  fishermen,  were  not  compre- 
hended by  the  writers  who  have  calculated 
the  profits  of  the  herring-fishery  to  the  Dutdi, 
and  envied  their  hapfaer  suecess  in  the  art 
^  curing  them,  and  still  less  have  they  been 
anderstpod  by  those  depreciators  of  the  un- 
fsKnuate  monarch,  shortly  to  be  noticed, 
who  havie  cast  a  malignant  obscurity  over  the 
iuguanimiiy  ef  Charles  the  First  in  a  mu^ 
laanioue  trial  ol  the  oharacter  of  a  British 
nonarch. 

This  trivial  incident  of  the  hmring^lshery 
is  eonneeted  with  one  of  the  most  important 
anbieeis  ef  onr  foreign  relations,  that  of  the 
lagliah  monarch's  claim  lo  the  sovereignty 
sfthe  sea— a  daim  then  tiispated,  and  often 
uce  resisted. 

The  dispute  about  the  harnng-flahery  oc- 

enrred  in  1636,  but,  to  take  the  subject  in 
^its  true  bearings,  we  must  look  for  its  be- 

ginniDg,  two  yuan  pauneding  that  event. 


THB  lARST.  fif i 

Dates  are  often  Ihe  most  positive  arguments 
in  history. 

It  was  in  Jiily,  1634,  that,firom  intercepted 
letters  in  Flandi^rs,  the  Spanish  Resident  in 
London  furnished  very  Important  informa* 
tion  to  Charles  the  PirsC.  In  this  correspon- 
dence of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  in  France,  there  was  transmitted 
a  copy  of  proposals  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
1o  the  States.  That  enterprising  minister 
had  projected  to  combine  the  French  armies 
with  the  fleet  of  Holland,  in  order  to  surprise 
Dunkirk  and  Gravelines,  two  ports  which 
Spain  retained  in  the  Austrian  Netheriands. 
The  plan  was  to  be  efflected  with  snch  secrecy 
as  to  be  concealed  from  the  English  monarch, 
lest  he  should  not  consent  to  it,  and  (o  be  so 
sudden  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  should  not 
have  time  to  frame  a  league  with  that  of 
Whitehall. 

Charles,  on  this  information,  acknowledged 
without  reserve  that  these  secret  practices  and 
confederacies  of  the  French  and  the  Hollander 
were  dangerous  to  both  Crowns— and  that 
the  Dutch  had  grown  more  insolent  since 
they  had  become  victorious.  At  this  moment 
these  new  States  were  powerful  at  sea  ;  thej 
had  recently  taken  an  English  merchant-ship, 
and  had  openly  declared  that  they  would 
confiscate  any  which  traded  with  the  subjects 
of  Spain.  Chailes  was  therefore  ready  to  join 
witl!  Spain  to  frustrate  their  designs,  but  it 
was  hinted  that  he  was  yet  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  fitting  out  a  great  naval  arma- 
ment, and  the  danger,  however  imminent 
for  Spain,  did  not  press  immediately  on 
England.  The  Spanish  Resident  having,  by 
this  acknowledgment,  felt  his  ground,  now 
showed  that  he  was  furnished  with  ample 
powers  both  to  supply  moneys  and  to  con- 
clude on  articles. 

Of  this  secret  treaty  we  have  three  papers, 
as  these  passed  through  several  variations, 
in  their  progressive  stages.  They  offer  a 
striking  specimen  of  Charles's  application  to 
business.  In  each  careful  revision  the  King 
with  his  own  hand  made  several  material  In- 
teriineaiioos,  and  he  has  distinctly  endorsed 
these  three  papers  as  **  Old— New— New- 
est.*' 

Hie  treaty  was  concluded  in  August,  16d4, 
but  the  armament  was  not  to  pot  to  spa  till 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  In  order 
not  to  arouse  the  vigilant  observation  of  their 
neighbours,  this  great  fleet  was  to  be  gra- 
dually increased— and  at  first  only  twenty 
safl  wan  contemplated.    It  wan  agreed  thai 
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ihe  pretext  of  this  arming  should  be  to  free 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  pirates  of  Barbary,  and  to  protect  the 
fishery.  There  was  a  secret  article  that  his 
ll«jesty  of  Great  Britain  should  give  secret 
instructions  to  the  commanders  of  his  ships, 
that  should  they  meet  Spanish  ships  in  an 
action  with  their  enemies  at  open  sea,  the 
English  should  aid  them,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
were  overmatched,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  *^  taking  some  convenient  pretext 
to  justify  it,  that  the  Hollanders  may  not 
bold  it  for  an  act  of  hostility."  (1)  Such  is 
the  mysticism  of  politics  1  This  article  must 
have  strained  on  tenter-hooks  the  under- 
standings of  our  most  dexterous  diplomatists, 
who,  when  called  on  to  explain,  were  to  con- 
Tince  the  Hollanders  that,  while  we  were 
their  assailants,  we  were,  notwithstanding, 
at  peace  with  them. 

There  was  still  a  more  remarkable  article. 
In  <'  the  Old"  paper,  it  was  mentioned  that 
**  the  English  ships  shall  use  their  best  means 
that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  shall 
receive  no  wrong,  and  that  hie  Mojeety^e  to- 
vereigniy  and  dominion  in  these  hie  eeas  shall 
be  preserved  from  violence  and  insolencies 
on  both  eidee,*'  The  English,  in  fact,  were 
conscious  that  their  ^^  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea" 
was  equally  disputable  with  their  old  ally  and 
their  new  rival.  The  Spaniards  thus  object- 
ed to  the  offensive  phrase :— ^^  It  is  certain 
Kings  do  enjoy  their  Sovereignty  in  whatever 
is  theirs,  and  do  not  acquire  it,  where  they 
have  it  not,  though  they  uee  the  word;  but 
•  in  treaties  such  terms  are  commonly  avoided." 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  this  instance, 
treating  on  equal  terms  with  his  ally,  Charles 
the  First  struck  out  the  words  ^'  his  Majesty's 
sovereignty  and  dominion  in  these  his  seas 
shall  be  preserved,"  and,  with  pplitical  cour- 
tesy, reduced  the  regal  assumption  to  ^^  his 
Majesty's  subjects  shall  be  preserved."  Thus, 
while  the  Goyemment  was  insisting  on  ^'  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,"  from  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  was  sending  forth  a  vast  arma- 
ment "  to  scour  the  seas,  and  to  sink,  or  to 
be  sunk,  if  any  strike  not  sail  to  the  English 
Admiral  in  the  narrow  seas,"(2]  in  thesilence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet,  such  was  the  de- 
licacy of  the  claim  that  it  was  waived  in  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  a  friendly  power ;  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  accommodating 
style  of  politics. 

(f )  Glareodon  Papers,  i.,  iis. 
(t)  Sachwere  the  instnictlonft  which  the  Lord 
General  declared  he  had  received,  as  appean 


But  daims  of  this  nature,  though  they  are 
suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance,  are  in  fact  nsTer 
yielded.  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
state-policy  of  the  two  Courts  was  again  suf- 
fering a  change,  that  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Hollanders,  who  refused  to  pay  the  English 
for  a  protection  which  the  Spaniards  did  not 
regard,  when  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  would 
have  replied  to  these  complaints,  ^' his  Ma- 
jesty," writes  Secretary  Windebank,  ^^  fairly 
and  roundly  answered  the  Ambassador  that 
he  will  maintain  his  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
and  defend  those  who  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty,  against  any  power  or  prince 
whatsoever."  (3) 

This,  then,  was  the  true  cause  of  equipping 
one  of  the  most  formidable  fleets  which  ever 
issued  from  our  ports  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  this  was  the  great  ofcject 
of  Charles  the  First  is  confirmed  by  a  yariety 
of  very  interesting  circumstances. 

The  subject,  indeed,  at  this  moment  so 
deeply  engaged  the  thoughts  of  Charles  the 
First,  that,  having  learned  that  Selden  had 
formerly  composed  a  work  to  vindicate  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  English  monarchy, 
the  King  deared  the  author  to  revise  it  for 
publication,  and  so  highly  approved  of  the 
erudition  and  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
antiquary,  that  the  King  commanded  that 
three  copies  of  the  work  should  be  perpetu- 
ally preserved  in  the  Council-chest,  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to 
be  valued  as  a  record. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Mare 
Clautum  (the  Closed  Sea)  of  Selden.  The 
title  is  an  evidence  that  Selden  had  in  his 
mind  the  Mare  liberum  (the  Free  Sea)  of 
Grotius.  But  though  it  was  an  answer  to  the 
general  principles  of  that  other  great  heir  of 
fame,  the  object  of  Grotius  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  are  astonished  to  find  that 
Whitelocke,  a  great  lawyer  and  even  a  states- 
man, has  fallen  into  the  inconceivable  error 
that  Grotius  published  his  treatise  of  the 
^'  Mare  Liberum,"  on  the  affair  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  when  in  fact  it  was  published  neariy 
thirty  years  before,  and  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  Whitelocke  probably  only  recol- 
lected the  title  of  the  treatise  of  Grotius ;  as  a 
patriotic  Briton,  he  would  confidently  appeal 
to  the  book  in  ^^  the  Coundl-chest,"  or  at 
<<the  Admiralty."  Our  Memorialist  has, 
however,    sadly    misled    several  modem 

by  a  letter  from  James  Bowel  to  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, 
(s)  CUrendon  Papen,  U.,  4  and  •• 
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wiitars,  who,  doubtless,  either  od  his  aotho- 
riiy,  or  trusting  to  the  contrasted  titles  of  the 
two  works,  haye  committed  the  same  an- 
adiTOBism,  and  thus,  repeating  that  the  dis- 
putes on  the  herring-fishery  had  produced 
the  treatise  of  Grotius,  they  have  ventured 
to  perpetuate  a  fact  which  had  never  oc- 
curred. 

We  may  smile  that  the  subject  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  should  have  so  long  formed 
an  intricate  discussion  among  jealous  nations 
and  philosophical  jurists,  since  that  knotty 
point  has  long  been  cut  by  the  sword.  An 
exclusive  dominion  mutable  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves — a  desert  of  waters  where  occu- 
pancy only  could  give  possession,  ceasing  in 
the  liquid  road  with  the  wake  of  the  ship- 
was  by  some  presumed  to  be  but  a  chimerical 
empire.  That  which  we  cannot  keep  is  not 
oars,  and  that  which  all  men  can  possess 
without  our  consent  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  any  one.  The  power  which  only  begins 
with  oar  presence  and  ceases  in  our  absence 
can  never  be  deemed  sovereign.  Others  have 
asserted  that  we  may  remain  masters  of  the 
sea  even  when  we  do  not  actually  possess  it. 
On  the  plea  of  maritime  rights,  the  circum- 
fluent waves  constitute  a  part  of  their  own 
shores,  and  maintain  the  security  of  a  king- 
dom. ^'But  whether  the  law  of  nations 
warrant  any.  further  pretensions  may  be 
questioned,"  observes  Hume.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  Protector,  declared  that  Britain 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  as 
the  securest  rampart  against  her  enemies ; 
hence  we  may  infer  that  an  insular  nation 
has  its  own  policy,  distinct  from  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Our  maritime  dominion  was  protested 
against  by  those  whose  national  interests  in- 
duced them  to  claim  the  universal  freedom 
of  the  seas.  When  Holland  was  rising  into 
an  independent  empire,  she  became  indignant 
at  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Indies  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  and 
aspired  to  divide  that  world,  which  her  old 
masters  concealed  as  it  were  in  darkness 
from  Europe.  Grotius,  then  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Holhind  and  Zeland,  indicated 
the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  the  ^^Mare 
liberum*'  appeared  in  1609.  The  property 
of  the  sea,  he  declared,  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations — the  sea  and 

0)  The  memoir  which  I  read  at  the  time  is,  I 
PRNinie,  that  which  the  Biographic  Uafverselle  aft- 
crtbes  to  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  published  in  lai  4, 
vbo  nt  are  told  has  inrineibly  refuted  the  argu- 


the  air,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  could  not, 
as  the  earth,  be  appropriated,  for  their  divi- 
sions were  impossible.  To  contest  the  free> 
dom  of  navigation  was  to  destroy  navigation 
itself,  breaking  a  tie  which  should  unite  all 
nations,  and  throwing  the  universe  into  con- 
fusion. The  treatise  of  Grotius  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  those  nations  whose 
superiority  at  sea  remained  doubtful.  They 
are  still  employed  in  refuting  Selden.  A 
memoir  in  sthe  French  Institute,  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  revived  the  controversy,  and 
accorded  the  palm  to  the  declamatory  Hol- 
lander, resisting  the  colossal  erudition  of 
Great  Britain's  antiquary,  whom  Grotius,  so 
honourably  to  himself,  distinguishes  as  the 
glory  of  England.  (1) 

The  Mare  Clausum  of  Selden  remains 
among  the  monuments  of  the  human  mind. 
Profound  in  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of 
dominion,  and  stored  with  the  inexhaustible 
researches  of  all  human  learning,  Selden  ex- 
plored for  his  principles  his  own  mind,  and 
for  his  precedents  the  history  of  nations.  In 
his  patriotism  he  gave  England  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  four  seas,  while  his  erudition 
furnished  them  with  a  less  disputable  pos- 
session than  that  ideal  sovereignty  in  the 
work  itself;  where,  in  the  many-coloured 
languages  of  his  page,  we  discover  the  Hebrew 
of  Solomon  Jarcbi  and  the  Talmud,  with  the 
Arabic  characters  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  Joachimi  appears 
to  have  obtained  an  early  copy  of  Selden's 
book,  which  was  dispatched  by  a  courier  to 
the  States-General,  ft  was  considered  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Joachimi 
received  secret  orders  instantly  to  return 
home  on  pretence  of  attending  his  wife's 
funeral,  but  really  in  order  to  confer  on  a 
point  too  delicate  to  confide  to  paper.  Al- 
ready the  English  fleet  was  at  sea,  and  the 
affrighted  Dutch  busses  were  flying  in  all 
directions.  Many  distracted  councils  were 
now  held,  and  the  pride  of  the  new  Republic 
painfully  contended  with  their  prudence.  It 
was  proposed  to  send  out  a  Dutch  fleet  to 
escort  their  fishermen,  which  long  after  was 
done,  and  refuse  the  florin  duty  levied  for 
every  two  barrels,  but  it  was  considered  that 
negotiation  might  be  a  wiser  method  than 
battle.  They  resolved  on  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity  which  now  presented  itself— the 

ments  of  Selden.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
French  Diplomate  had  sent  forth  a  French  marine 
greater  than  the  fleets  of  England  i 
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birth  of  a  Princess^to  dispfttcb  an  Ambas- 
sador Eilraordinary  to  the  British  Court  with 
royal  gifts,  aot  only  to  congratulate  the  fa-* 
ther,  but  to  engage  the  monarch,  if  possible,, 
to  desist  from  his  imaginary  property  over 
the  seas.  (1)  On  this  occasion  the  Slates- 
General  displayed  a  more  refined  manner 
than  usual  in  flattering  the  elegant  tastes  of 
the  English  monarchy  probably  prompted  by 
the  suggestions  of  iheir  resident  Ambassador 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  Charles  the 
First.  Mr.  Cornelius  Beveren,  the  Lord  of 
Stravelshock,  came  over  to  England,  and 
entered  Whitehall,  not  as  a  stem  Republican, 
but  as  a  discreet  courtier,  offering  the  ami- 
cable presents  of  his  masters.  Precious 
amber,  transparent  china  vases,  a  chest  of 
the  finest  linen,  the  unrivalled  manufacture 
of  Holland,  and  the  mechanical  wonder  of  a 
curious  clock,  which  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
when  he  took  Munich,  and  had  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange — were  trivial  elegancies, 
which  Charles  instantly  consigned  to  the 
Queen.  But  several  fine  horses,  and,  above 
all,  four  inappreciable  pictures-— not  from 
their  own  native  and  depreciated  school,  but 
from  the  more  classical  easels  of  Italy— the 
master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Tintoret,  were 
gifts  no  man  more  highly  valued  than  the 
King.  Whitelocke,  who  iias  noticed  a  part 
of  this  little  anecdote,  remarks,  ^^  It  is  sup- 
posed they  did  this  to  ingratiate  the  more 
with  our  King,  in  regard  his  fleet  was  so 
powerful  at  sea,  and  they  saw  him  resolved 
to  maintain  his  dominion  there." 

lames  the  First  had  proclaimed  his  right 
^^  to  restrain  foreigners  from  the  fishery  on 
his  own  coasts  without  his  Ucence,*'  bat  a 
proclamation  had  never  induced  a  foreigner 
to  pay  for  a  licence ;  yet,  as  James  always 
liked  a  book,  he  had  read  over  and  approved 
the  manuscript  of  the  Mare  Clausum,  bat  he 
lost  the  glory  of  its  publication,  lor  either  his 
pacific  measures,  or  some  other  cause,  suf- 
fered the  manuscript  to  lie  neglected  many 
y^ars  in  Selden's  study.  Charles  declared 
the  fishery  to  be  ^*  a  right  and  n^alty  of  in- 
heritance incident  to  our  Crown,"  (2)  and  his 
fleet  had  more  explicitly  asserted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea*  The  States  had  remoo- 
strated ;  but  the  English  cannon  pealed  !  The 
Lord  of  Stravelshock  was  therefore  but  partly 
successful  in  his  solemn  and  courteous  em* 

(f )  Gerard  Tan  Loon,  in  bis  vclumlnout  Ostolra 
MitaUlque  des  dii-iept  PKovincet  Unlei,  bas  flir- 
aiihed  tome  detailk  of  tUs  crlUeal  itate  of  aflUrs. 


hasfi^y  and  if  beeoohl  noi  get  rid  «C  thei 
reigntyof  the  seas«  he,  however,  a4)i*sled  a» 
annual  contribution  from  the  Slates  of  thirtf 
thousand  pounds  for  the  liberty  of  tba 
fishery.  The  naval  dominioB  of  England  waa 
established. 

Thepe  was«  howevert  no  peace  aofoag  th» 
Jurisconsults,  and  Selden  was  not  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  trium|^  of  hie  royal  BMSter. 
Graswinkel*  the  popil  of  Grotius»  had  tie* 
played  so  much  learning  and  siM^GOiiaiinir 
mate  ability  in  a  manuscript  treatise  on  thoM 
contested  poiols,  that  he  was  pensioned  Ik 
it  by  the  Staler-General,  and  a  new  office  was 
created  lor  him  under  the  title  of  Advocalep* 
General  of  the  Marine,  but  theae  faoDOUia 
were  acquired  on  a  very  singular  coodition; 
that  some  of  the  Deputies  of  the  State  sboold 
carefully  eiamine  his  work,  and  that  U 
should  not  be  fubliMhed!  So  desirous  was 
the  Republic  at  that  moment  of  lermiaaling 
a  discussion  which  had  already  oceasioMd 
the  annihilation  oC  their  fishing  flaett  and  a 
tributary  tieaty.  It  was  a  aut^t^  a»  a 
statesman  among  them,  wiser  than  the 
Jurisconsults,  observed,  which  the  pen  oould 
never  decide,  but  which  the  sword  woukU 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstanoe  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  though 
every  judicious  person  was  oonviooed  of  the 
inefficacy  of  a  volume  to  maiptain,  or  to 
abrogatOi  the  sovereignty  of  the  aea^  still 
each  nation  looked  with  a  load  eye  on  the 
book  which  cherished  their  own  prejudices 
and  supported  their  own  interests*  Neither 
the  doctrines  of  Selden,  nor  those  of  the  sup* 
pressed  Graswinkel,  were  neglected  at  an 
after-period  by  their  respective  nationa. 
When  the  Commonwealth  of  England  went 
to  war  with  the  States  of  Holland,  Masehmoni 
Needham  published  a  ixanalataon  of  the 
•'  Mare  Clansun,"  castrating  the  dignifled 
dedication  to  Chadiesand  subatitutuig  Usowa 
servile  adulation  of  the  Commonweidth.  On 
this  eccaeioa  the  Siate»-General  alteved  their 
former  opinion  respectiag  the  publieatioa  eC 
the  raanuacript  of  their  Advocate-General  ei 
the  Marine ;  Graswinkel  was  now  sent  foetid 
to  oppose  Selden,  as  well  as  the  fleet  of  Uol* 
land  to  encounter  the  fleet  of  England,— their 
fates  were  ailke^  for  Selden  answered,  and 
our  eannon  was  fatal  to  Van  Tromp*  U  nuy 
seem  strange  that  when  two  pewerfnl  nalioM 
have  decided  on  war,  they  should  look  to 

(a)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  U .,  •»  The  laagnagl 
efCliarl6saMdfertheaaniBpttrpeie,baten  a  dl^ 
fefenteoeaaton* 
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yMteMfiiiittii  #Mon6S^  or  Ili6  Mlj  conlMls 
Wdosei^dleis,  m  aniliariw  in  llicireMne, 
bit  fnetiwd  statimMR  know  bow  SMcep- 
tiUe  are  tlio  iaiogiBatioiiB  of  the  poopte^wlio, 
■0t  alvaya  knowing  what  they  fight  for, 
shirpeo  their  patriotism  hy  intrieate  #»* 
caBMOiB,  and  cairy  on  a  war  with  great  spi- 
ni,  whevitiB  the  resalt  of  asyalem  of  think- 
iog,  that  is  an  assnmfitioD  of  arbitrary  piiii- 
dptes,  eqttaDy  passionate  and  teflspomry. 

Iheeondud  of  Gharlea the  Piist  in  vin^ 
eating  the  Biitish  power  in  the  tfoflrinion  of 
IheSriliih  aeas,  by  requiring  the  foreigner 
to  strike  hie  flag  to  the  flag  of  Qglandf  avow- 
iag  the  sovereignly  of  the  sea  as  iris  prindple 
and  DMdntaining  the  princffrie  by  the  deed, 
is  sne  of  the  moat  magnaaimoosaets  of  his 
nipi,  and  one  which  mast  ever  eonstitme 
tfas  peculiar  ehsracteriatie  of  •md  English 
monarch.  In  this  great  incident  in  otir  bis- 
toiy,  from  bis  first  step  to  his  last,  we  may 
jimLy  ooramend  his  iaviolaUe  honour*  and 
his  analternUe  decision  ;  his  inviolaMe  ho- 
iMvr,  because  the  moderate  if  not  the  scanty 
supply  which  Charles  the  First  had  drawn 
fnm  ship-money  had  been  sacredly  set  apart 
for  its  great  national  object ;  his  unalterable 
decision,  i)ecause  the  mind  of  Cbartes  the 
First  had  been  inlly  impressed  both  by  the 
greatness  and  the  necessity  oC  this  enterprise. 
The  seas  were  swept  by  onr  friends  as  well  as 
by  our  foes,  and  even  the  distant  pirates  of 
Barbery  iiad  dared  lepeatadly  to  deeeeod  on 
ihe  Irish  coast. 

EDj^nd  flwy  sometiaiee  wisely  rdfinqoish 
a  nihtary  posilioo  on  the  Continent,  bat 
vban  flsay  ehe  yield  the  royalty  of  her  seas  ? 
When  Venice  dropped  her  nuptial  ring  into 
the  Adriatic,  who  smiled  no!  at  the  pageant 
heio,  who  flflnnk  away  from  his  rayished 
hride?  But  England  is  embraced  by  the  ocean 
iMf-Hir,  as  one  of  her  admirals  said  in 
Chaciea  the  Second's  reign,  married  to  the 
sat.  It  ie  our  trioBphant  navies  which  have 
mended  a  narrow  insahir  dominion,  till 
England  has  risen  the  arbiter  of  her  neigh- 
boars,  and,  m  it  were,  become  herself  the 
neighbour  of  the  most  distant  powers. 

(0  Tbit  ihip  of  war  it  miaolclir  dCHfUied  la 
Strafford'i  Letten/ii.,  416.  It  was  9i  issr  teoi, 
vhiefa  1^  an  aecidental  eeladdeiice  wn  the  Tcry 
loriawbicbitwas  flBkdMd.  Id  nq»eet  te  tbe 
BUM  ttftteehip  newdUneattte  kave  mmmA. 
»  hat  liecn  afrooeonaly  called  "Tbe  Reyai  Seve- 
^^'tMt'*  and  la  a  paaaase  la  Stcaflbrd'»Letleim  Iflnd 
"My  Uid of  MerttiiiBtfwrliiid  bad  tlw  ha^ahieaato 
|>«hi  on  the  name  which  most  pieoaod  the  King, 

^he  SoTereigD/"   Even  contemporariea  dffiered 


I  This  great  lutvtd  enterprise  was  therefore 
no  wild  scheme  of  ambition,  no  capricious  act 
of  power.  It  adjusted  the  political  balance 
of  Europe,  while  it  was  achieving  the  secret 
wish  of  the  people  who  were  murmuring  at 
the  ship-money.  Besides  the  volame  of 
Seiden,  which  ChHrles  the  First  held  as  the 
record  of  his  title  to  his  maritime  dominions, 
the  King  had  shown  his  earnestness  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  his  navy,  and  to  display  to 
the  world  a  model  of  naval  architecture, 
worthy  of  him  who  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas.  Be  called  forth  the  genius  of 
Phineas  Pett,  the  great  shipwright  who  bad 
been  patronised  by  his  father,  and  particularly 
by  hhi  Inrother  Prince  Henry.  Charles  fre- 
quently visited  the  dock-yard  at  Woolwich. 
h  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  the 
Ming,  in  a  private  conference  with  Pett,  him* 
self  projected  the  plan  of  this  great  ship  of 
war,  and  Pett  trafveBed  to  the  north  to  obtain 
timbers  of  an  eitraordinary  dimension,  and 
manufoctnred  materials  expvessly  adapted  to 
this  marine  dtadei.  In  the  great  dock  at 
Woolwich  at  length  appeared  **^that  miracle 
of  ships,**  as  LiHy  calte  it.  It  exceeded  in  its 
magnitude,  its  workmanship,  and  its  magni- 
ficence, any  ship  which  England  had  put  to 
sea,  or,  as  it  is  said ,  in  the  world.  It  became 
a  popular  oljeet  of  curiosity,  and  not  only 
their  Majesties  but  multitudes  flocked  to 
wonder  at  this  floating  castle.  This  ship  of 
war  was  a  favourite  object  with  Qiarles  the 
First,  and  the  cost  was  more  than  royal,  of 
which  when  reminded,  he  gave  that  noble 
but  severe  answer,  which,  though  I  have 
already  noticed  it,  deserves  here  to  be  re- 
peated. *^  While'  some  nobles  prodigally 
spent  their  patrimony  in  luxurious  courses, 
nothing  either  to  their  credit,  or  their  reptK 
tations,  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  King, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  build  that  ship  for  his 
pleasure,  which  might  be  useful  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kingdom."  (1) 

Two  other  remarkaMe  memorials  which 

the  Ring  has  left  bis  country  attest  his  own 

sense  (rf  the  glory  and  the  patriotic  pride  of 

own  claims.    Charles  the  First  struck 


ofthltahtp.  Later wrtlefB  can  K 
'^the  aovwelstt.''  Tke  right  name  is  exhremely 
important  on  the  ymeaft  sabjeet,  la  show  what  wai 
paasiog  iB  the  mind  of  Charlet.  And  bow  it  nay  he 
flBallyaMartilaed,iarttie  boilder  hlmMtr,lB  his 
aatuhiograpby.  baa  imiamid  the  cspreailve  appti- 
laUve.  The  Klag  IdBiself  eoaaaaanded  she  ehoum 
hoar  the  name  of  **Tbe  aevfralgB  of  the  Seaa.**  1 
«Beimect,lnanevaBtaigleelareatthe  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  Knowle8,F.R.S.,  of  the  Narvy  Oflee,  fa- 
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several  medals  to  commemorate  the  glorious 
event  after  the  treaty  with  HoUand,  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious ;  (1)  and  in  St.  James's  park  there  stood, 
and  doubtless  now  stands,  a  cannon  which 
was  emphatically  called  *'  the  gun;"  it  was 
cast  in  the  year  1638,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Carolus  Edgterl  tceplrum  ttabilivit  aquarum, 
**  The  flceptre  of  Edgar  established  on  the  waters  by 
Charles." 

Such  was  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  regal 
claim.  A  cannon  which  bears  an  argument 
is  royal  logic,  and  would  seem,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  irrefragable.  It  is  possibly  a 
delicate  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  great 
master  of  our  antiquities,  who  had  deduced 
our  maritime  dominion  from  the  first  Sove- 
reign of  England.  (2) 

The  pirates  of  Sallee,  who  had  reroited 
from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  headed  by  a 
rebel  who  was  called  the  Saint,  by  their  de- 
scents and  depredations  on  the  Irish  coasts, 
among  other  disgraceful  evils  had  carried  off 
into  captivity  numbers  of  our  countrymen. 
These  pirates  were  now  extirpated.  Charles 
was  anxious  to  confer  particular  honours  on 
Captain  Rainsborough,  the  commander  in 
this  successful  expedition,  and  when  this 
*^  experienced  and  worthy  seaman,''  as  Secre- 
tary Coke  describes  him,  declined  the  honour 
of  knighthood  which  the  King  himself  offer- 
ed ,  Charles  ordered  that  his  nayal  hero  should 
be  presented  with  a  costly  gold  chain,  and 
with  a  medal  of  not  less  value  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  This  memorial  of  loyal 
service  may  perhaps  still  eiist,  should  not 
very  opposite  family  feelings  have  melted  it 
down  in  the  days  of  the  Rump. 

The  Moorish  Ambassador  appeared  mount- 
ed on  horseback;  in  his  train  four  grooms, 
led  four  Barbary  horses,  which  showed  their 
mettle  in  their  paces,  richly  caparisoned, 
the  saddles  studded ;  and  the  captives  mostly 

vouring  os  with  an  interestiDg  Tiew  of  our  Naval 
architecture,  and  exhibiting  a  draught  of  "The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  which  ship  for  that  period 
he  considered  a  master-piece  of  the  art.  Of  Phineas 
Pett,  the  great  naval  arehiteet,  there  are  some 
memoirs  in  the  Archnologia,  xii.,  SI7,  and  the  MS. 
of  his  life  is  preserved  at  the  BriUsh  Museum. 

(I)  It  is  an  extraordinary  omission  in  Evelyn's 
rambling  work  on  Medals,  that  he  should  not  have 
noticed  these  tesUmoniesofthe  triumph  of  Charles 
the  First  and  of  England.  Nor  are  they  in  Pinker- 
ton's  Medallic  History  of  England.  1  have  seen 
aome  in  the  collection  of  BrIUsh  Medals  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 


clad  in  white,  who  now  had  relumed  fcee  men 
to  England,  passed  through  the  city,  when 
it  was  also  known  that  the  Ambassador  wis 
the  bearer  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce. Even  Strafford  imagined  that  '^thb 
action  of  Sallee  is  so  full  of  honour  that  it 
will  bring  great  content  to  the  salgect,aDd 
help  much  towards  the  ready  cheerful  pay- 
ment of  the  shipping  moneys.  "(3)  But  doabt- 
less  there  were  many,  now  that  the  expediikm 
was  successful,  finding  out  reasons  why  it 
ought  not  to  have  succeeded.  Ancient  is  thecry 
of  what  we  moderns  call  the  Opposition  i  (4) 
The  poet  Waller  may  soothe  the  manes  of 
Charles  the  First  for  the  insults  he  is  doomed 
to  receive.  Waller  has  composed  a  poem  oo 
the  taking  of  Sallee.  The  poet,  like  most 
persons,  was  attracted  by  the  novel  speciade 
of  the  Moor— the  mettled  palfreys— the  Chiis- 
tian  captives :— - 

Morocco  sends  the  Chief  among  his  Peers, 
Who  in  his  barli  proportioned  presents  bean, 
To  the  renowned  for  piety  and  force. 
Poor  capUves  manumised,  and  matehless  hone. 

Alluding  to  the  lawless  democracy  of  these  pi- 
rates, a  couplet  more  happily  applies  to  cor 
present  purpose  :— 

Safely  they  might  on  other  nationa  prey; 
Fools  to  provoke  ifte  Sovereign  of  ike  seal 

CHAPTER  XUV. 
Causes  of  the  Inaction  of  the  English  Fleets. 

Chablbs  thb  Fibst  was  doomed  to  war 
with  Fate  !  The  narrative  of  his  glory  most 
ever  terminate  with  that  of  his  misfortunes. 
This  monarch  had  first  set  that  noble  example 
which  his  successors  in  government  have 
scrupulously  followed,  whether  a  Cromwell,  t 
Stuart,  or  a  G  uelph.  The  sovereignty  of  our 
seas  will  ever  remain  a  part  of  our  insular 
policy,  yet  Charles  the  First  was  himself  (o 
witness  the  reverse  of  all  his  hopes.  Tbe 
humilialed  Sovereign  of  tbe  Seas  was  tosuller 

(i)  Mare  Clausum,  lib.  li.,  eap.  xU. 

(S)  Strafford's  Letters,  U.,  l»-13a. 

(k)  "The  sQceess  of  the  measure  arose  entirdT 
from  an  aocidental  event,"  observes  Mr.Brodie;  **lt 
is  said  that  intestine  commotions  opporUmdy  ai- 
sistedtheatUck." 

The  plan  was  coneerted  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  seat  over 
to  England  an  envoy  with  a  proposal  that  be  sbooM 
attack  the  pUee  by  land,  whOe  the  English  tvaned 
it  at  sea.  By  whatlieenee  of  style  can  a  precoi- 
eerted  measure  be  said  to  have  terminated  ia  "la 
accidental  event?" 
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a  national  insult  even  from  those  whom  he 
bad  subjected. 

It  is  worthy  the  cariosity  of  Englishmen  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  complicated 
events  by  which  this  great  naval  design  be- 
came utterly  frustrated.  It  often  happens  in 
tbe  history  of  Charles  the  First  that  his  ac- 
cusers have  not  developed  the  peculiarity  of 
bis  position,  while  they  have  reproached  his 
conduct.  Even  when  their  reproaches  may 
not  be  unjust,  truth  has  required  a  different 
statement  than  they  have  afforded  us.  The 
subject  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this. 

We  have  shown  the  exertions  which  were 
required  to  equip  the  most  formidable  fleet 
which  England  had  ever  put  to  sea,  and  the 
scrupulous  honour  of  Charles  in  employing 
the  moderate  revenue  of  the  ship-money  to 
this  great    national  object.    Yet,    notwith- 
standing these  efforts,  in  the  course  of  three 
years  we  find  this  great  fleet  inactive ;  our 
flag  no  longer  honoured  by  the  French,  the 
Hollander,  and  the  Spaniard,  and,  to  reach 
the  climax  of  national  disgrace,  the  English 
Sovereign  received  the  European  affront  of 
witnessing  the  neutrality  of  his  ports  violated 
by  two  nations,  in  deflance  of  his  express 
command.     It  is  only  a  mind  most  perverted 
in  its  political  feelings  which  can  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  Charles  was  tamely  insen- 
sible to  this  national  outrage— he  who  had 
maintained  with  such  elevation  not  only  this 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  but  at  the  same  criti- 
cal moment,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  was 
asserting  the  independence  of  his  govern- 
ment against  the  foreigner.    It  is  evident 
that  causes  which  have  not  been  explored  by 
our  historical  writers  must  have  been  secretly 
operating  to  have  occasioned  such  a  fatal  re- 
verse. 

At  this  period  two  strong  parties,  equally 
balanced,  divided  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Holland 
^nd  Secretary  Coke  had  adopted  the  French 
interest,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Cottington  and 
Secretary  Windebank,  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  Spanish.  A  personage  of  no 
inferior  importande  in  the  naval  history  of 
thi^  period  must  also  be  considered.  This 
^a&  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

An  idea  of  the  condition  of  our  naval  affairs 
^e  obtain  by  some  letters  of  the  Earl  of 
Konbuffiberland.  In  February,  1636-7,  two 
querulous  letters  to  Strafford  represent  the 
Diiserable  state  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty  was  conducted,  which  was  then  in 
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commission.  Northumberland  had  been  ap- 
pointed Admiral  of  the  summer  fleet.  "  It  is 
not  declared  who  shall  command  the  Ring's 
fleet.  If  that  charge  be  committed  to  any 
other  body,  I  shall  not  envy  him  that  hath  the 
honour  of  it ;  for  I  profess  to  your  Lordship, 
to  whom  I  shall  ever  speak  freely,  that,  as  it 
is  now  managed,  it  is  not  an  employment  fit 
for  any  person  of  honour." 

A  few  days  after  we  find,  ^*  the  King  hath 
this  day  told  me  privately  that  he  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  my  carriage  in  his  service  the 
last  summer,  that  he  intends  again  to  employ 
me  this  year,  which  I  should  willingly  have 
declined  had  I  known  handsomely  how  to 
avoid  it.  1  perceivo  some  others,  of  whom 
the  King  is  not  very  confident,  have  been 
suitors  for  the  employment  ;  and  if  four 
pounds  a-day  whilst  I  am  on  board  be  the  only 
reward  for  my  service,  truly  I  would  have 
wished  it  in  another  hand." 

This  is  no  heroic  strain  I  However,  we 
learn,  two  months  afterwards,  that  the  King 
in  person,  at  a  Committee  of  the  Admiralty, 
called  together  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  to 
answer  the  abuses  alleged  against  them  by 
the  principal  commanders,  but  little  was  said 
by  them  in  their  own  defence.  Some  reform 
was  agreed  on,  and,  after  admonition  from  the 
King  on  '*  hope  of  their  amendment,"  he  gra- 
ciously dismissed  them. 

Again,  *^  If  the  King  have  not  more  use  of 
his  fleet  than  is  yet  known,  he  may  well  save 
one  half  of  the  charge,  and  give  me  leave  to 
slay  at  home." 

Thee  months  after,  July,  1637,  a  letter 
dated  on  board  the  Triumph,  in  the  Downs, 
prolongs  the  same  desponding  tone.  They 
were  extremely  idle,  no  directions  for  the  dis- 
posing of  the  fleets.  *<  When  men  go  several 
ways  and  are  led  by  private  ends,  they  are 
not  only  long  in  coming  to  resolutions,  but 
do  often  destroy  public  designs."  He  con- 
tinues in  a  nobler  strain  than  the  former  one 
of  '*  four  pounds  a-day  when  on  board."  *^  To 
ride  in  this  place  at  anchor  a  whole  summer 
together  without  hope  of  action,  to  see  daily 
disorders  in  the  fleet,  and  not  to  have  means 
to  remedy  them,  and  to  be  in  an  employment 
where  a  man  can  neither  do  service  to  the 
State,  gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  cour- 
tesies to  his  friends,  is  a  condition  that  1  think 
nobody  will  be  ambitious  of."  (1) 

How  much  may  be  abstracted  from  the 
amount  of  these  querulous  dispatches,  or 

(I)  Sbraflbrd'a Letters,  U.,  M,  97, 71. 
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noblemaB  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  his  ambition,  who  shall  say  f  One  thing 
appears,  that  there  was  a  strange  anacoount- 
aUe  inaction  in  the  fleet.  Howi^ver  disorderiy 
was  the  general  conduct  of  the  nary,  and 
tedious  and  mysterious  its  inaciion,  a  bright 
beam  is  suddenly  thrown  over  the  late  dark* 
ened  picture,  in  the  mind  of  Northomberiand, 
when  in  March  1638  ^  his  Majesty  conferred 
on  him  an  honour  beyond  his  expectation,'* 
by  creating  him  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
This  royal  grace  Northumberland  ascribes  to 
a  friendly  conversatioh  which  Strafford  had 
formerly  had  with  him  in  Sion  Gallery.  We 
are  now  told  that  '^  the  King,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  inconreniences  of  having  his 
navy  and  sea-affairs  governed  in  this  con- 
juncture by  a  commission,  is  pleased  to  think 
me  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  that  charge, 
and  declared  in  Council  that  hereafter  he  pur- 
posed to  make  his  son  the  Duke  of  York  Ad- 
miral of  England  when  he  should  be  fit  for 
the  execution  of  the  place."  The  Earl  indi- 
cates the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Court.  *^  Till  all  was  resolved  and  concluded, 
very  few  but  the  Queen  knew  any  thing  of 
it ;  one  presently  retired  to  Kensington  (Lord 
Holland?)  and  other  pretenders  are  no- 
thing well  pleased  to  see  this  office  thus  dis- 
posed of." 

But  the  navy  was  no  longer  severaignl 
The  Cabirtei  was  involved  in  the  same  mys- 
tery, and  the  same'  iodedsion  of  measnres 
left  the  navy  of  England  idling  in  itsharbonrs. 
Sometimes  we  hear  that  the  summer  fleet 
was  in  movement,  dispersing  here  and  there ; 
ora  squadron  under  the  Prince  Elector  is  gone 
Ciod  knows  whither !  till  it  returned,  after  a 
cruise*  The  only  real  expedition  was  the 
squadron  sent  against  Sallee.  Meanwhile  the 
French  were  increasing  their  naval  force, 
were  preying  on  our  conmeroe,  and  return- 
ing apologies  for  our  renionslranoes,  till  Lord 
Leicester,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly 
urged  more  offensive  measures  on  our  side  to 
balance  our  complaints— ^' Let  as  complain 
and  redress  on  both  sides,  but,  while  we  are 
doing  one  and  not  the  other,  we  shall  get  no 
relief  here."  Licenses  for  the  fishery  were 
now  considered  as  superfluous  by  the  Hollan- 
der. The  Britiah  fleet  might  have  exacted 
the  tribute,  but  when  the  Dutch  basses  found 
twenty  sail  of  their  own  stoat  fl^n-of'^war  by 
their  side,  who  was  to  he  the  tax-gatherer  ? 
One  of  our  captains  offered,  but  they  fired  a 
salute  ia  the  air,  and  afterwards  pretended 


in  1639  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  was 
openly  insulted. 

Spain,  by  a  desperate  and  exhausting  effort 
to  preserve  her  expiring  dominion  in  the 
Netherlands,  unexpectedly  sent  forth  an  ar- 
mada, carrying  an  army  of  twenty-six  thou- 
sand soldiers.  This  formidatrfe  expedition 
gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  mmouis; 
it  could,  however,  only  have  been  designed 
to  reinforce  thev  army  in  Flanders  and  to  en- 
counter the  fleets  of  France  and  Holland.  As 
was  their  usual  custom,  they  considered  that 
the  magnitude  of  their  galleons  would  hare 
rendered  them  irresistible  against  the  lighter 
vessels  of  their  enemies ;  bat  when  they  met 
with  a  Dntch  fleet  off  the  Downs,  not  a  fourth 
in  number,  and  the  Hollanders,  active  in  their 
movements,  got  the  wind  in  their  favoor, 
these  bulky  sailers  werefound  unmanagt  able. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  Van  Tromp  hast- 
ened to  join  his  countrymen,  and  after  a 
furious  fight,  when  ships  had  been  sunk  on 
both  sides,  the  shattered  Spaniard  retreated 
to  the  Downs,  and  anchored  in  that  road  of 
Dover  which  in  the  diplomatic  style  is  called 
**  The  King  of  England's  Imperial  Chamber^" 
whose  protection  and  security  is  to  be  kq»t 
inviolate  from  the  inroads  of  hostile  nations. 
At  this  moment  the  weaker  Datch  respected 
it,  but,  having  been  abundantly  supplied  at 
Calais  with  powder  by  their  good  friends  of 
France,  they  anchored  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. 

The  Spaniards  avowed  no  disposition  to 
quit  their  retreat,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
England,  while  the  Hollanders  were  receiving 
houiiy  reinforcements.  Each  fleet  was  watch* 
ing  the  other,  while  the  ministers  of  the  two 
nations  were  not  less  anxiously  engaged  in 
presenting  their  memorials  at  Whitehall; 
the  Spaniard  imploring  the  King  to  keep  off 
the  Dutch  for  two  tides,  and  the  Hollander 
protesting  against  any  aid  being  afforded  to 
the  Spaniard. 

The  case  was  critical '—  and  the  agitation 
was  extreme  on  all  sides.  Charles  was  only 
anxious  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  his  own 
faarboars.  Bound  as  the  Kingwas  in  one  com- 
mon amity  with  these  powers,  he  sometimes 
exclaimed,  ^  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  were 
well  rid  of  both  I"  The  distress  of  the  mon- 
arch was  of  a  singular  nature.  If  Charles 
drove  oat  the  Spaniard  f^om  his  port,  he  hur- 
ried them  to  an  unequal  combat  and  inevitable 
destraction«-if  he  assisted  the  weaker  parQr, 
he  was  himself  the  violator  of  that  sacred 
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neatndity  he  elaimed.  Meanwhile  Charles 
vai  about  iocorrifig  the  diagTBce  which  he 
itieagth  reeeiTei,*{or  if  hecoramanded  ihem 
boih  to  qait  the  Downs  and  neither  would 
obBf^  his  hiwour  was  not  less  blemished  than 
▼hm  they  at  length  openly  violated  the  neu*> 
tolity  of  his  port,  and  insuUed  therprolOGtion 
of  the  King  in  his  chamber. 

Another  perplexity,  originating  in  the  sus- 
pkaons  of  partj,  had  no  little  influence  on 
Ibe  King,  who^  as  Warwick  expresses  it,  was 
'*'  barasMd  by  his  own  subjects  and  the  Ad* 
■iral  iaTOuring  the  popular  party."  The 
nost  malidoQS  rumours  had  been  spread  by 
the  diacoB  tented  party  here,  of  the  pretended 
design  of  this  Spanish  fleet.  These  rumours 
must  have  been  very  general,  for  the  sage 
Whitelocke  hae  chronicled  them.  ^  This  ar- 
insda  waft  beliered  by  many  to  have  been  de- 
a^ned  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  many 
discourses  ^o  and  roti  were  yented  about  it." 
li  was  even  said,  as  Nelson  tells  us^  that 
Charles  was  in  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
S|Kiniard  to  establish  the  Romish  religion  and 
ttbitrary  govemroeat,  which  terrified  the 
QMDmon  people  oatof  their  allegianoe.  When 
now  we  read  the  State  Corraspondenoe  of  the 
times,  we  are  struck  by  the  strong  delusion 
of  such  factious  inventions^  The  Spaniards 
wbo  could  not  defend  themselves  frem  a 
Dutch  fleet  were  imagined  to  invade  that 
kingdom  in  whose  ports  they  were  impkwing 
arelbge.  Naiisenae»  although  a  base  metal, 
sooo  becomes  a  current  coin,  when  the  people 
stamp  it  with  their  passions* 

At  this  critical  hour,  the  Lord  Bigh  Admi-* 
lal  seems  net  t»  have  viewed  as  a  statesman 
the  pecnliar  political  position  into  whieh  his 
mjnt  master  was  thrown*  NortlNimberland, 
iadaedf  wa»  by  no  means  averse  to  immolate 
theSpaoiafd  te  the  HoUanider,  who,  he  an* 
Ivowledgee,  was  hourly  espected  *^  to  assavlt 
the  Dana^*'  We  have  seen  what  he,  and  the 
pirty  to  whom  the  Earl  belonged,  felt  on  this 
atnerdiDaryeaoaaian.  The  scheme  he  sng^ 
mM  U>  the  KiAg  evinces  Uttle  seal,  or  defl- 
<Mt  abilily.  While  he  seems  aware  ef  the 
iadignity  wUefaCharjee  was  likely  te  receive 
hoai  thedecisipn  of  belh  parttesi,  he  advises 
tb  Kinf  te  command  both  fleela  oui  ef  the 
OMrna.  ThaBariwritest ''his Majesty's d^ 
sipsam  a  little  io  be  wondered  at,  thai  he 
shanU  endanger  the  receiving  aa  affeoot,  and 

(t)  doling  ma  tbreewedu  of  thfe  eitraordinary 
^s^hmdiaB  of  afiein,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
Wtomu  CfearleB  and  the  Inknt  CardlaaiatBrw- 
•dii  that  fv  ite  mm  of  I80,eoo<.  ,to  be  paid  Uuam^ 
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expose  his  ships  to  much  hazard,  rather  than 
command  both  the  Spaniard  and  the  Holland 
fleets  out  of  the  Downs.  He  saith  now,  thai 
at  his  return  to  London  on  Saturday  next,  he 
will  appoint  a  time  for  them  to  depart  out  of 
this  road."  It  was  probably  on  this  advice 
that  the  King  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  the  Spanish  Admiral,  to  desire  that  he 
would  retire  on  the  first  fair  wind,  whdei 
Vwe»Admiral  Sir  lohn  Pennington,  who  laj 
in  the  Downs  wrth  thirty-four  men  of  war,, 
informed  the  Dutch  Admiral  Uiat  he  had 
orders  to  act  in  defence  of  either  of  the  two 
parties  who  should  be  first  attacked.  (I) 

But  when  the  Spaniard  was  bid  to  be- 
gone, as  Northumberiand  suggested,  did  he. 
gop  He  delayed  his  departure  with  new 
exouses  day  after  day.  If  the  wind  were  £k*> 
voorable,  they  wanted  powder -or  masts 
frem  the  King's  stores-^before  they  could 
stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  Hollander  grew 
more  insolent  as  they  increased  in  number* 
They  had  now  a  hundred  sail,  besides  fir^ 
ships.  When  the  Spaniards  pleaded,  as 
one  excuse  for  their  delay,  their  want  of 
powder,  that  great  naval  hero  Van  Tiomp 
sent  them  an  offer  to  supply  them  with  five 
hundred  barrels,^  to  be  paid  for  at  the  usual 
rale^  and  if  they  wanted  masts  from  Chatham, 
he  would  send  his  own  frigates  to  tow  thenit 
if  they  would  weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea  I 
Once,  fevoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and,  it  was  supp(Xied,  under  an  English  pilot, 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  sending  off  to 
Dunkirk  fifteen  vessels  with  three  thousand 
men,  whieh  raised  a  clamonr  both  in  Prance 
and  Holland,  as  if  Charles  had  violated  his 
neutrahty  in  this  instance.  On  this  occasioa 
Van  Tromp«  who  appears  oftea  to  have  ex* 
pressed  himself  in  language  as  original  and 
fiery  as  was  his  action  in  eomhat,  said  thal^ 
^'having  his  hands  full  of  flies,  it  was  im^ 
possible  but  some  of  them  would  escape 
thratugh  his  fingers.'*  Secretary  Windebanb 
who  lecofds  this  anecdote  as  a  rhodemontade 
gieaCev  than  any  of  the  SpaniatdSt  httle  knew 
then  that  the  man  who  had  delivered  iteouM 
net  uae  ideas  too  great  te  express  the  energy 
of  hiAOwn  deeds,  and  his  fefty  soom  of  hie 
enemy.  Van  Tromp  was  so  popular  with  ns^ 
that  several  BngHsh  gentlemen,  no  donbt  of 
the  dieeantented  party  at  home,  went  abroad 
anveiuttteers*  The  Dutch  Adahid  told  them 

ly,  tha  BagUth  nMnanb  wanld  yraleet  tbe  SpaaWi 
fleet  to  its  destination,  till  it  was  moored  In  soma 
port  in  Spain. 
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that  he  imagined  the  Spaniards  were  waiting 
for  the  stormy  weather,  to  get  that  by  run- 
ning which  they  despaired  by  fighting,  and 
in  that  case,  **  if  they  keep  lying  so  near  the 
shore  the  King  of  England  would  have  their 
guns,  the  country  their  wreck,  and  the  devil 
their  men." 

Such  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  could 
not  last;  the  crisis  was  looked  for  at  every 
hour.  The  Dutch  asserted  that  a  shot  from 
a.  sentinel,  possibly  accidental,  had  been  fired 
by  the  Spaniards  at  the  barge  of  Van  Trorop, 
and  a  dead  body  was  sent  to  the  English  Ad- 
miral, as  evidence  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
King  of  England's  harbour  had  been  violated. 
The  attack  soon  after  commenced ;  few 
escaped  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  It  is  said  Van 
Tromp  appointed  a  squadron  to  keep  the 
English  at  a  distance.  The  plea  of  the  Dutch 
that  they  waited  till  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  reluctant  apology  of  their 
ambassador,  made  for  the  sake  of  form,  were 
mere  pretexts,  to  conceal  what  had  been  re- 
solved on  by  the  States-General,  for  we  now 
know  that  Van  Tromp  had  orders  not  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards  till  he  had  been  joined  by 
various  squadrons,  and  then,  in  case  the  Eng- 
lish would  not  remain  neuter,  he  had  positive 
commands  to  fight  both  one  and  the  other. 
•This  political  revelation  we  draw  from  D'Es- 
trade's  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. I'he  Cardinal  had  desired  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ^^  to  give  orders  to  his  admirals  to 
engage  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Downs,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  the  King 
of  England  seemed  inclined  to  give  them." 

It  has  been  a  question  how  the  English 
conducted  themselves  at  that  moment.  Dr. 
LiDgard  says,  ^^  Pennington  remained  a  quiet 
spectator."  Was  the  Vice-Admiral  kept  off 
by  the  ships  sent  towards  him  ?  Our  people 
seemed  to  have  been  more  earnestly  employed 
in  seiang  on  the  sinking  Spaniards  and 
saving  their  wrecks  from  the  Hollanders. 
They,  however,  actually  fired  on  the  Dutch 
from. their  batteries  and  their  ships ;  for  Van 
Tromp,  writing  to  the  Comte  de  Charost, 
adds,  ^'but,  as  far  as  we  can  jcidge,  the  fire 
of  the  English  was  intended  rather  for  a 
feint  than  from  passion . "  (1 ) 

Thus  ingloriously  for  Charles  terminated 
this  singular  incident,  which  the  exulting 
negotiator  of  France  describes  as  ^<  the  most 
illustrious  action  which  could  be  thought  of, 
that  of  defeating  the  fleet  of  Spain  in  an  Eng- 

(i}GrifliBt,xxl.,s». 


lish  port,  though  assisted  by  English  ships.'* 
And  the  Infant  Cardinal  at  Brussels  told  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier  that  his  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain,  by  this  attempt  of  the  Hollanders, 
had  received  a  greater  blow  than  the  King 
of  Spain.  So  lofty  was  the  sense  of  Castilian 
honour  t  In  the  Council  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral, when  some  objected  to  attack  the  Spa- 
niards in  an  English  port,  whence  might 
ensue  a  rupture  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, it  was  insolently  answered  that  the  King 
durst  not  break  ifith  them,  and  if  he  durst, 
they  feared  him  not,  and,  rather  Chan  suffer 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  escape,  they  would  attack 
it  though  it  were  placed  upon  his  Majesty's 
beard  I  In  their  ancient  style  the  States- 
General  had  formerly  sued  for  the  protection 
of  England,  under  the  humble  designation  of 
**'  the  poor  distressed  States,"  but  they  had  re- 
cently titled  themselves  ^<  High  and  Mighty." 

What  causes  had  thus  fatally  operated  on 
our  maritime  affairs  ?  How  happened  it  that 
the  great  fleet  of  England,  which  had  showed 
itself  in  triumph,  was  paralysed  by  inaction? 
This  mighty  navy,  which  had  vindicated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  in  the  short  period 
of  two  years  we  find  directed  to  no  single 
point,  ingloriously  lying  in  its  harbours.  To 
know  these  causes,  we  must  attempt  to  trace 
what  was  silently  operating  on  the  mind  of 
Charles. 

Early  in  1637,  I  find  Charles,  in  a  confi- 
dential communication  to  Strafford,  alluding 
to  an  approaching  alteration  in  his  foreign 
politics.  The  object  is  always  the  same 
eternal  dream  of  the  restoration  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. Lord  Arundel  had  returned  from  his 
inefficient  embassy  to  Vienna.  Charles  was 
now  convinced  that  all  negotiations  were 
useless.  From  Ai]istria  he  got  only  civility, 
and  from  Spain  promises,  but  from  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  himself,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Palatinate,  the  plain  stern  language  of 
a  soldier,  who  swore  that  what  the  sword  had 
gained  the  sword  should  preserve.  An  Eng- 
lish monarch  who  would  acquire  conquests 
on  the  Continent  by  the  eloquence  or  the  high 
rank  of  his  ambassadors,  without  an  army, 
is  liable  to  incur  the  insults  of  even  the  petty 
military  powers  of  Germany.  The  noble 
Arundel,  who  assumed  a  princely  state  in  his 
embassy,  was  so  little  considered,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  Vienna  without  tak- 
ing leave,  and  an  envoy  of  one  of  those  petty 
princes  scornfidly  observed,  that  "our  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  wwe  fit  only  to  pick  poul- 
try." 
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Our  CabiQet,  divided  as  i^  was  into  two 
(^iposite  parties,  was  now  more  than  ever 
cpoTulsed  by  its  fluctuating  measures.  A 
league  was  proposed  with  the  Protestant 
Princes^  the  allies  of  France ;  these  coalescing 
with  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were 
to  reinstate  the  sister  and  the  nephew  of 
Charles  the  First  in  the  Palatinate.  But 
Charles  acknowledges  to  Strafford  that  he  is 
quite  incompetent  to  join  his  new  allies  with 
troops.  *'  I  have  professed  ihat  ail  my  war- 
fare must  be  by  sea,  not  by  land,'* 

The  King  proceeds:  '^  what  likelihood 
there  is  that  upon  this  I  should  fail  foul  with 
Spain  yoQ  now  may  see  as  well  as  I,  and  what 
great  inconvenience  this  wor  may  bring  to 
me,  DOW  that  my  $ea- contribution  i$  settled ^ 
and  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  meddle  with 
kmd  arwuesy  1  cannot  imagine,  except  it  be 
in  Ireland,  and  there,  too,  I  fear  not  much, 
since  I  find  the  country  so  well  settled  as  it 
b  by  your  diligent  care.  Yet  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  you  this  watch-word,  both 
to  have  the  more  vigilant  eye  over  the  dis- 
eontented  party,  as  also  to  assure  you  that  i 
em  oi  far  from  a  Parliament  ae  when  you 
kfl  me."" 

Thisconfidenlial  dispatch  was  sent  in  Fe- 
broacy,  1636-7.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  to  read  the  last  lines  as  a  patriotic  regret, 
or  a  confirmation  of  unalterable  decision. 
Why  were  they  written  ?  They  are  not  set 
down  in  passion.  Strafford,  as  well  as  other 
ministers,  we  know  was  friendly  to  Parlia- 
ment. Were  they  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
of  Strafford's  to  call  a  Parliament?  I  incline 
to  think  they  were  dictated  by  a  sorrowful 
oonriction  according  to  his  own  notions,  or 
from  more  recent  knowledge,  that  Charles 
oottld  discover  no  relenting  animosity  in  the 
pirty  who  he  concluded  were  his  personal 
demies.  One  point  is  here  proved,  that 
Parliaments  at  least  were  not  utterly  dis- 
eased from  the  mind  of  Charles. 

From  this  period  we  may  trace  the  inde- 
dsive  mea.sures  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was 
Bot  yet  the  open  friend  of  his  new  allies,  nor 
was  he  yet  hostile  to  the  ally  whom  he  was 
fmtiing ;  for  the  treaties  were  sometimes  re- 
tarded by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Sutesr^eneral  or  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
conflicting  interests  with  England.  Spain 
vas  indeed  alarmed  at  this  awful  conjunction, 
UMl  her  ambassador  hastened  to  Charles  with 
oilers  to  restore  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
viih  a  promise  to  procure  the  Upper,  from 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  for  a  compensation  in 


money.  He  further  proposed  that  if  England 
would  join  his  master  with  twenty  thousand 
men  and  her  fleet,  the  Spaniards  would  take 
the  field  with  as  many  Brabanters,  and  their 
combined  army  should  place  Languedoc  and 
Normandy  in  the  hands  of  the  British  mon- 
arch. This  rhodomontade  of  the  affrighted 
Don  was  an  artifice  intended  to  decompose 
the  elements  of  this  perilous  combination. 
The  projected  league  of  the  various  parties 
had  become  the  subject  of  public  attention 
two  months  after  the  King  had  written  to 
Strafford.  A  famous  news'-letter  writer  of 
the  day  thus  describes  the  slate  of  affairs  : — 
**'  Our  new  patriots  and  statesmen  here  cry 
out,  *  Let  England,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries  join  together,  they  will  quickly 
bring  the  Spaniard  on  his  belly.'  'Tis  true 
these  truly  conjoined  would  do  much,  but 
upon  what  terms  doth  England  stand  yet  with 
either  of  them  ?  Farther  off  with  the  Low 
Countries  than  we  have  been  a  long  time,  and 
for  France  things  come  on  much  slower  than 
we  expected."  This  was  a  true  statement  of 
political  affairs.  Another  season  was  suffered 
to  elapse,  which,  however,  was  interrupted 
by  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
in  July  and  October*  1637.  It  was  in  Novem* 
her  of  that  year  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  at- 
tempted to  seduce  Charles  by  his  offers  to  aid 
the  Xing  against  those  of  his  subjects  whom 
the  Cardinal  called  ^^  his  rebels." 

But  Charles's  attention  was  now  roused  to 
his  own  domestic  affairs.  Our  fleet,  however, 
still  existed,  and  in  1638  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea  was  still  present  in  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  English.  A  well-informed  writer  of 
the  day  observed,  ^'  The  long  treaties  between 
the  French  and  the  Spanish  are  now  near  & 
conclusion  ;  the  Dutch  will  not  be  left  out ; 
then  have  at  England  for  the  dominion  of 
the  seas:' (i) 

But  rapid  was  the  approaching  change,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  is  strongly  painted  by  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  in  January,  1638-9—''  I 
assure  your  lordship  we  are  altogether  in  as 
ill  a  posture  lo  invade  others  as  to  defend 
ourselves— the  discontents  here  at  home  do 
rather  increase  than  lessen— the  King's  cof- 
fers were  never  emptier  than  at  this  time, 
and  to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will 
find  means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war 
without  the  help  of  his  people."  (2) 

One  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  fleet  may 

(f )  Straflbrd'a  Utters,  il«,  ISf . 

(S)  Ibid.,  M7. 
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be  traced  to  the  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
ol  the  Cabinet,  which  prevented  any  decisive 
measures  from  being  adopted  ;  and  when  at 
length  it  became  necessary  to  chastise  the 
indignities  which  England  was  daily  incur- 
ring from  (he  encroaching  Gaui,  the  insolent 
Hollander,  and  the  haughty  Spaniard,  the 
monarchy  seeing  his  honour  was  coinpi-o- 
niised,  wa.^  glad  to  accept  the  futile  apologies 
of  the  foreign  aggressors.  He  who  in  poli- 
tics accepts  apologies  for  wrongs  only  ac- 
quiesces in  the  evidence  of  his  weakness. 
Harris  on  this  exclaims,  ^^  A  spirited  prince 
would  have  had  a  satisfaction  as  public  as  the 
ii^urj  itself,  and  thereby  have  shown  the 
world  that  hu  was  worthy  of  the  sovereignty 
of  those  seas  which  he  claimed." 

Thus  Charles  has  sometimes  incurred  r^ 
proaches  where  he  might  rather  move  out 
sympathy.  The  inextricable  dilemma  into 
which  Charies  was  now  cast,  by  the  course  of 
events,  never  occurred  to  this  writer  of  com- 
mon-place disclamation,  and  whose  genius 
ia  all  respects  is  mean  as  his  style.  The  per- 
sonal distresses  of  the  King  were  fast  gather- 
ing on  him,  but  the  historian  who  does  not 
investigate  cannot  perceive  them.  The  stale 
of  his  affairs  no  longer  admitted  of  an  expos- 
talftiion  by  his  own  navy;  what  was  just 
and  glorious  in  1637  was  no  longer  so  in 
1689.  The  mind  of  (Charles  was  now  too 
deeply  engaged  in  military  preparations 
against  his  own  revolting  subjects,  while  his 
Exchequer  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  it 
became  for  him  a  direful  necessity  to  look  to 
the  help  of  his  people,  to  gather  the  reluctant 
alms  of  their  loyalty,  or  to  submit  once  more 
to  the  dnbious  results  of  those  new  masters 
of  sovereignty — the  Pariiament ! 

The  troubles  in  Scotland  were  pressing  tm 
the  mtr-d  of  the  King,  and,  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience,  Charles  had  resolved 
to  raise  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  nrten.  All 
foreign  affairs  became  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  a  circumstance  fatal  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  sovereign,  and  which  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe  soon  discovered.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  ship-money  coniinued  a  source  of  ge- 
neral discontent,  although  that  (ax  was  nei- 
ther onerous  nor  useless.  E\'en  those  who 
wished  no  ill  (o  the  King  allowed  themselves 
the  utmost  freedom  in  protesting  against  the 
decree  of  the  Judges  which  had  legalised  it. 
Waller,  who  addressed  so  many  loyal  poems 
to '  Charles,  and  who  when  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  for  his  adherence  to  theKiftg,  only 
saved  his  live  by  the  sacrifice  of  kis  fonooe, 


delivered  a  very  impressive  speech  against 
this  obnoxious  tax.  Sir  William  Monson  in 
his** Naval  Tracts"  has  noticed  the  many 
factious  and  scandalous  rumours  which  were 
invented  at  the  time  to  persuade  the  people 
that  all  the  naval  preparations  were  only  an 
artifice  lo  draw  money  from  the  subject. 
Those  who  w<rre  lined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contumacy  looked  for  revenge  in  the 
North  :  and  the  cry  against  ship-money, 
cherished  and  inflamed  by  faction,  was  al- 
ways greatest  when  the  monarch  was  in  his 
extreme  distress. 

A  50TE  ON  SniP-lIONEY  AND  ON  THE   SOVE- 
REIGiNTY  OF  THE  SEAS. 

Vr.  Lfitv&rd  haB  done  justice  to  Charles  ffie  Firtl 
in  the  particular  inBtnmre  ot  theKing'fi  dkT'OttloC 
the  Stalp-Money.  ''By  thts  rontrivance  Ike  King 
obtained  ayearly  supply  of  :il8,500/.,  aiMl  it  a^bould 
be  obftf- rved  that  tie  carefully  devoted  it  to  the  pur- 
poses fiir  whlcti  it  was  demanded .'^  (Lingard,  x.  ,tt.) 

Tlie  carshil  direeUon  of  (hot  tax  Hume  has  imtly 
urged  as  a  plea  for  Charles  tlie  First;  even  the  otrid 
Presbyter  tiarris  nods  bis  at  quiescence.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  had  stated  a  fact.  **The  King  to  sincerely 
employed  the  Stii|MiiM»ey  that  rt  was n ever miaglad 
will)  lha!or  liis  own  Eiiehequcr,  but  kept  apart  wrih 
theiraccsnnts,  and  yet  adding  c<>nsiderab]y  of  his 
own  treasures  to  ft." 

Bal  other  more  papular  history  may  sbow  htm 
the  hislory  of  Ibis  period  has  oAea  iieee  writtea . 
OldmiKOo,  wlio  has  degraded  history  into  ribaldry, 
and  whose  folio  volume  on  the  Stuarts  at  the  da>, 
and  with  u  party , seems  to  have  passed  fbr  anfheiitie 
hMary,  condemns  the  great  entcrt^rite  of  Cbarlos  m 
sheer  folly.  Sir  PhlUp  Warwick,  a  disUnguidied 
genlteman  aud  actor  m  the -events  of  his  time,  be 
criticises  as**  a  writer  below  reflection;  bis  matter, 
hto  style,  and  integrity  ore  aH  of  a  piece,  rod  lis  ri^ 
dicukma  to  be  serious  about  him."  **TbeCritieal 
Historian/'  as  Oldmixon  styles  himself, therefore  ri- 
dicules the  notion  that  **The  King  kept  all  the  Sbip- 
moncy  in  n  bskg  by  Itself."  All  the  service  done  by 
the  revenue  from  the  Shiii-money  was  "eleariag 
t  he  ClnoBel  of  a  fev  Turkish  rovers,  md  Che  fHgli$> 
ing  our  Protpstaoi  allies,  the  HoHanders^"  The 
great  Stale  principle  of  the  Soverei^znty  ol  the  Sea— 
the  tributary  tresity— and  the  retreat  ofthe  eombhh 
ed  fleets  of  Franee  and  HollaDd«-«re  «4]aily  dragipod 
in  this  faitbteas  namiive. 

Af  rs.  Macaulay  was  somewhat  sensible  to  the  flm 
and  intrepid  conduct  ofthe  King ;  but  the  meed  of 
glory  she  awards  Is  mildewed  by  a  sneer*  Listen  to 
her  i  "  Charies  now  teems  to  be  in  the  oMridfan  of 
what  he  termed  glory ;  be  bad  flidriy  placed  the 
yoke  on  the  neck  of  his  own  sul^eela,  and  hj  the 
seisure  of  their  purse  bad  found  means  to  bumble 
the  BoVlanders,  whose  Independent  flonrlsbliig  stale 
bad  ever  beea  ao  eyesore  to  the  Stuarts." 

With  Smollett,  all  these  transactions,  the  historian 
sagaciously  discovers,  were  founded  on  mere  pre- 
lencenl  He  ascribes  the  levying  the  ^ip-money 
'*to  apreieNe^offhenatioa's  being  \m  danger  ol  a 
Ua9i»t  conirluded  betweea  France  aad  Ihe  Uniied 
Frovioc<s,''  which  we  have  tfbown,  and  stin  have  to 
•bow,  nMif«d|y  eilBted.  And  Ihrtber,'*  that  a  prv- 
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■Igkt  not  tM'wanttiui  f^r  levying  the  tftr  of 
SbifHiiooey  all  over  the  kingdom,  CbarCei  publish- 
od  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  foreigners  to  fish 
onthecoMtsof  Britain/'  Doubtless  the  historian 
and  his  readers  were  satisfied  tbat  in  these  **pre* 
tenees"  they  bad  discovered  tftie  wbole  seorel  history 
of  these  publle  events! 

It  length  we  reach  the  III  uroinatiouofMr.Brodie's 
Mstory,  onr  own  contemporary,  who  knows  far 
better  tbaa  any  of  his  predecessors  how  the  Ship- 
money  was  disposed  of.  '*  The  Enwlish  had  not  tbe 
eonsolation  of  thinking  tbat  tbe  money  e\toried 
from  them  was  destined  to  any  meful  purpose; 
loxory,  hunvry  courtiers,  and  tbe  Queen's  Fiench 
attendant'*  consumed  the  greater  pari  of  tbis  ill- 
aeqaired  treasure,  while  a  portion  ofU  was  applied 
towards  overtaming  the  libenles  and  religitnof 
Scotland.*'  ( 11 . ,  401 . )  Had  we  not  known  the  mode- 
POM  supply  of  tbe  Shlp-mooey,  and  tbe  Aeat'n 
fharqe^  of  fitting  out  tbe  most  formlduble  fleet 
which  Rngland  had  ever  put  to  sea,  and  farther,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick— though  this 
obvious  faet  required  no  authority— tbat  the  King 
WW  oilen  compelled  to  supply  ilsdeQclencUsfrom 
his  own  exchequer,  bad  we  not  known  all  this,  we 
Bight  have  eongralulnted  Mr.  Broflie  on  the  secret 
seureps  of  his  i  i»tory  of  the  disposal  of  the  Ship- 
money.  Bat  Ur.  Brodle  is  only  mistaken  in  his 
vitbmeUc!  Let  Mr.  Brodia  deduct  from  the  gross 
leceipls^f  tbe  Ship-money,  so  much  for  ''luxury,'* 
-^o  much  fbr  **  hungry  courtiers"— so  much  fbv 
*^n«D€h  aitendants'^— and  plaee  contra— "sixty 
siUpaof.war^--aiid  ho  will  And  that  not  an  oboius 
^11  remain  for'*  overturning  tbe  liberties  and  re-* 
ligion  of  Scotland."  All  this  is  serious  truth— and 
every  item  which  Mir.  Brodle  has  here  enumerated 
as  having  been  fomisbed  by  Sbip-oioney  is  chime- 
BoaJ.  I  cannot  help  adding  one  of  Mr.  OJdmixon's 
phrases  when  alluding  to  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
and  othero— **  You  see  what  history  they  give  us !" 

Mr.  Hallam  will  pardon  the  notice  of  an  express 
ma  of  bia,  somewhat  inaocurate  in  regard  to  tbe 
mlyeci.  **  There  wanted  not  reasons  in  ibe  Cabinet 
of  Charles  for  placing  the  navy  at  times  on  a  re- 
tptduble  /boiiitg."  (:i.,t6S.)  Thus,  all  (hat  I  have 
written  on  tbe  Sovereignly  of  the  Sea ;  all  tbat  Sel« 
den  has  eent  down  lo  posterity  In  his  immortal 
"Mare  Clausum;"  and  that  miracle  of  our  fleet, 
"the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas"— the  inscribed  cannon 
-^od  those  legacies  of  fame— the  medals  of  Charles 
the  First,  with  all  the  greatness  of  the  noble  ep»- 
prise,  is  clouded  over  by  **  a  respectable  footing." 

It  is  amusing  to  turn  to  the  recent  Biographie  Uni- 
TCTselle,  (1)  where  we  may  collect  some  instruction 
lelativelothe  systematic  perse  veranoe  of  out  Govem* 
nsni  firoin  the  days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of 
George  tbe  Third,  In  maintaining  tbe  Sovereignty  of 
the  Sea. 

0«ir  Galfle  oontemporary  tells  ut  thai  '*  the  prln^ 
eiplea  which  Charles  the  First  avowed^  were  also 
those  of  Cromwell,  and  produced  tbe  Dutch  war.** 
ttere  I  find  an  omission  in  bis  chronological  view, 
which  1  shall  supply.  He  has  not  told  us  tbat  Chsries 
tlie  Second  was  once  patriotio  enough  in  MTO  to  do- 
daiotbsA  ho  would  risk  bis*  crown  rativer  than  his 
Sovereignty  at  Sea,  and  when  a  French  squadron 
Kfosod  to  shrike  to  tbe  Brillsh  flag  in  the  Bnglish 
Channel,  tbe  Frenob  Captain  whohadofltered  the 
hiiult  was  sent  over  to  implore  the  pardon  of  the 
Imtidi)  moMjirhtti)  tlua  wviitac  prooeidt  vitb 

inmo%.  Uolif«,4ai.,.Mft. 

{%)  Ralph's  History  of  England,  I.,  sss. 


Winiam  the  Third,  who  In  a  isMiirBstO'  ispiOacfacs 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  having  allowed  his  sub- 
jects  to  violate  the  rigbis  of  the  sovereignly  of  the 
English  crown  In  the  Britannic  seas— and  George 
the  Third  In  the  last  wars  appears  folly  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  system  of  his  piedeoessors.  From 
these  fHcts,  wh  cb  we  are  very  far  from  denying, 
the  result  discovered  by  the  French  diplomate  is 
^'that  these  facts  snfllclently  prove  how  these  mon- 
archs  had  not  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  Selden!" 
Our  critic  hence  Forward  will,  I  hope,  do  us  islanders 
thejuslice  lo  observe  our  consistency  in  attending 
to  our  own  interists,  and  commend  us  for  ibe  fear. 
les»ness  which  has  defended  tiiem— it  has  oost  more' 
Dutch  than  French  b.ood. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
Of  the  Commotions  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  insurrection  of  Scotland  might  have 
proved  to  Charles  the  First  an  extraordinary 
source  of  polilicai  instruction  ;  but  the  limit- 
ed policy  of  this  monarch,  the  policy  of  the 
times,  was  preservative,  not  creative.  It  was 
to  sup(jort  what  was  established,  and  not  to 
discover  what  was  remedial. 

In  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  bis  principle  was  immutable  confor- 
mity ;  a  principle  which  naturally  repulsed 
strange  innovations  which  to  the  King  ap- 
peared secretly  subverting  the  monarchy, 
while  they  offen>d  no  substitute  for  that  Epis- 
copacy which  they  would  abolish,  but  another 
Prelacy  of  a  meaner  character,  yet  of  a  more 
audacious  and  turbulent  genius. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  this  fated 
monarch  was  about  to  be  hurried  on  through 
a  dark  labyrinth  of  factions  and  revolutions. 
it  was  lo  be  u  struggle  to  which  the  genius 
of  the  man  was  incompetent,  uncongenial  to 
his  temper,  and  novel  to  his  experience.  The 
second  Stuart  was  not  one  of  those  rare 
minds  who  create  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
nations^  and  who,  anticipating  a  distant  pos- 
.  terity,  discover  a  wisdom  not  of  their  own 
age.  Charles  the  First  could  not,  like  Henry 
the  Eighth,  have  passionately  struck  out  a 
great  revolution,  or  have  terminated  one  with 
the  cautious  decision  of  Elizabeth ;  in  the 
one  case  Charles  would  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  precedent  of  Reformation,  and  in  the 
other  by  some  hastiness  of  conduct  he  would 
have  been  ihvoiwnMnto  situations  whence  he 
oould  only  have  eitricated  himself  by  retrac- 
tation or  conoession. 

The  oommotions  of  Scotiand  are  a  proto- 
type of  the  Civil  War  which  afterwards  broke 
out  in  En^and,.  and  corresponded  dosely 
[  wiib^oU  the  giaat,  pointa  of  our  greater  strug* 
[gte».  Ftsnr  an  eu^^  peood  tiun  moriio«Bts 
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of  the  Covenanters  were  regulated  by  their 
confederates  among  the  patriotic  par(y  in 
England.  Our  patriots  in  tha(  secret  alliance 
not  only  adopted  the  principles  but  even  the 
mode  of  proceedings  of  the  Govenantt  rs ;  in 
a  word  the  English  Revolution  was  modelled 
by  the  Scottish  Insurrection.  In  the  com- 
plicated question  of  the  progress  of  our 
Revolution  under  Charles  the  First,  this 
becomes  an  important  position,  which  has 
not  fixed  the  attention  of  our  historians. 

The  Scots  were  our  tutors  in  the  artifices 
of  popular  democracy,  and  those  mysteries 
of  insurgency,  which  afterwards  wore  sysie- 
matised  by  ourselves.  They  were  the  con- 
trivers of  that  terrific  revolutionary  engine— 
a  mobocracy ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  we 
learned  how  to  organise  a  people  in  vast  masses, 
so  as  to  assemble  or  disperse  them  at  will. 
Their  petitions  and  remonstrances  served  as 
our  models  when,  in  a  similar  submissive 
style  of  loyalty,  they  kept  drilling  ihrough- 
oiit  the  whole  kingdom.  This  subtile  party 
even  practised  the  arts  of  political  flattery ;  at 
the  moment  they  were  insolent  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms,  they  apologised  for  their 
invasion  ;  and  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  only  rebellious  in  their  acts. 
In  the  fall  of  the  Hierarchy,  through  all  its 
stages,  the  English  Commons  were  but  the 
servile  imitators  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
The  leaders  of  faction,  both  at  home  and  in 
Scotland,  were  indeed  but  few ;  ihey  had, 
however,  engaged  the  whole  people  on  their 
side  by  covering  their  own  design,  which  was 
a  subversion  of  the  government,  and  making 
religion  their  ostensible  and  national  object. 
Fanaticism  has  all  the  characteristics  which 
faction  delights  in;  undismayed  by  peril,  and 
most  triumphant  when  opposed,  it  hurries  on 
without  sense  to  discover  its  folly,  and  with- 
out remorse  to  avert  its  crimes.  Private  in- 
terests and  personal  jealousies  were  often  dis* 
guised  by  the  Scottish  insurgents  in  the  par- 
ties which  they  formed.  In  this  vast  and 
confused  struggle  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  were  sometimes  developed  and 
asserted ;  the  first  statute  for  triennial  Par- 
liaments originated  in  Scotland ;  and  thus 
the  independence  of  Parliaments  was  secured 
by  the  prevention  of  their  disuse.  (1)  Both 
parties  alike  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
finally  succeeded  in  objects  more  concealed  ; 

(I )  Laing't  Hist,  of  Scotland,  lii .  Ruth  worth,  iv. , 
188  where  we  find  Uie  King's  speech  on  passing  the 
act'  for  triennial  Parliaments,  Feb.  15.  I640.  The 
Speech  in  many  respects  is  rtmarlLable;  the  King 


the  national  avarice  of  the  Cx)venanters  sold 
their  Sovereign,  and  the  reroorseh'ss  repub- 
licanism of  the  other  murdered  him^and 
both  the  Presbyter  and  the  Republican  finaUy 
sank  with  their  victim  1 

The  King's  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  Scottish  Revolution,  was  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  governed  him  in  England.  We 
discover  in  his  first  commands  the  same  regal 
tone  of  authority  ;  in  his  measures  the  same 
indecision  ;  and  at  length  in  their  result  the 
same  entire  concessions,  but  all  granted, 
however,  to  no  purpose!  Inflexible,  or  yield- 
ing, the  fortune  of  the  King  was  alike  ma- 
lignant. Baillie,  the  able  Scotch  Covenanter, 
who  possessed  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Court,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  when 
the  last  great  scene  was  approaching,  has 
thrown  out  an  observation  whii-h,  properly 
understood,  conveys  a  great  truth.  ^*  It  has 
been  the  King's  perpetual  fault  to  grant  his 
people's  desires  by  bits,  and  so  late  he  ever 
lost  his  thanks."  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  *'  tho  people's  desires,"  in  the 
eyes  of  a  partisan,  always  mean  the  system 
of  that  partisan.  With  Baillie  '*'  the  people's 
desires"  meant  the  unbi<hoping  of  bishops, 
and  a  Covenanting  King  of  England  I 

Had  Charles  the  First  proved  to  be  such  a 
creature  of  circumstance  as  to  have  sub- 
scribed himself  a  Covt^nanter,  all  Scotland, 
and  half  of  England,  might  have  been  too 
strong  f(ir  the  ruling  party  in  Parliament. 
The  English  Parliament  were,  indeed,  early 
jealous  of  the  King's  intercourse  with  the 
Scots,  and  Charles  in  his  mind  seems  to  have 
had  some  latent  design  of  winning  over  his 
countrymen  to  his  side;  but,  when  the  Scots 
insisted  that  the  royal  hand  should  be  set  to 
their  famous  national  covenant,  whatever 
might  be  the  policy  of  his  negotiations,  their 
real  object  became  unattainable.  Charles 
conceded  often  reluctantly.  Forced  to  act 
against  his  will,  he  could  not  be  always  sin- 
cere; but  it  is  not  less  true  that  his  inflexi- 
bility sprang  oftener  from  principle  than 
from  policy. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  commotions  is 
neither  a  digiession  nor  an  episode,  in  the 
history  of  Charles  the  First,  or  in  that  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolutionary  measures  of  bis 
reign.  The  character  of  the  monarch  deve- 
loped itself  in  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  arts 

observes  **This  is  the  greatest  expressloa  of  my 
trust  in  your  affections  to  me,  that  before  yoa  do 
any  thing  for  me  I  do  put  such  a  eonfldeneein 
you."  -      •  •  • 
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and  praclices  of  the  insurgents,  till  at  length 
we  discover  how  the  Scottish  insurrection 
tenninated  in  the  great  revolution  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  comprehend  the  secret  motives,  and 
the  dark  intrigues  which  prevailed  in  the 
Scottish  affairs,  we  must  rapidly  review  the 
state  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  ;  the 
descendants  of  the  flrst  actors  in  that  busy 
era  of  reform  and  spoliation  were  still  per- 
forming their  hereditary  parts,  and  the 
same  principles  were  operating  on  their 
conduct. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  had  been 
mainly  effected  by  those  friars  who  were  the 
popular  preachers,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
gular clergy.  These  divine  orators  of  the 
multitude  at  the  same  time  instigated  the 
people  from  their  pulpits,  and  engaged  in 
their  cause  those  noble  reformers  who  were 
firstcalled  *'*  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation," 
by  pandering  to  their  passions  of  ambition  or 
of  avarice.  These  preachers  were  a  rabid 
svarm  of  public  disturbers  engendered  by 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  times ;  Knox  him- 
self acknowledges  that  they  were  blamed  as 
^'  indiscreet  persons ;  yea,  some  called  them 
railers,  and  worse.  Amongst  others,  perad- 
▼eniure,  my  rude  plainness  displeased,  for 
some  complained  that  rashly  I  spoke  of  men's 
faults.  But,  alas!  my  conscience  accuseth 
me  that  I  spoke  not  so  plainly  as  my  duty 
vas  to  have  done ;  for  I  ought  to  hare  said  to 
Ike  wicked  man  expressly  by  his  name, 
*Thoa  Shalt  die  the  death !'  For  1  find  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  to  have  done  so  to  Pashur 
the  high-priest,  and  to  Zedekiah  the  king. 
And,  not  only  he,  but  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micha, 
Amos,  Daniel,  Christ  Jesus  himself,  and  after 
him  his  apostles,  expressly  do  name  the 
blood-thirsty  tyrants  and  abominable  idola- 
ters." Here  we  have  the  full-length  of  a 
saint,  armed  with  all  the  terrors,  if  not  the 
daggers,  of  his  *'  Godliness"— and  a  nation 
^sto  be  revolutionised  by  a  horde  of  fana- 
tics, who  imagined  themselves  to  be  '*  more 
pure**  than  their  brother  Protestants;  or 
*ho,  as  Rnox  himself  declares,  were  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In 
the  varmth  of  his  simplicity,  Knox  reproaches 
himself  with  his  mildness,  which  he  ascribes 
**  to  the  blind  love  that  i  did  bear  to  this  my 
^ked  carcase.*'  (i) 

These  fanatical  preachers,  aided  by  the 
oobl<>8,  were  hurrying  on  the  eventful  revo- 

Cf )  The  Admonition  of  John  Knox  to  the  true  pro- 
fc«on  or  ttie  Gotpel  of  England. 
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lution.  The  wealth  and  lands  of  the  church 
lay  before  these  parti(^,  an  enormous  body 
and  an  easy  prey !  The  rapacious  aristocracy, 
profiting  by  the  disordered  slate  of  the  go- 
vernment, became  sole  masiers  of  the  soil, 
sharing  among  themselves  the  rich  spoha- 
tions  of  abbeys,  and  monasteries,  and  cathe- 
drals, and  what  they  had  found  no  difliculty 
to  grasp,  thi  ir  arm  was  potent  to  retain. 

Andrew  Melville  brought  from  Geneva  that 
model  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  Calvin 
had  suited  to  his  parochial  republic.  Knox 
was  disposed  at  first  to  have  bishops,  under 
the  novel  title  of  Superintendents.  By  the 
revelations  of  these  apostles  of  democracy 
the  Scottish  people,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  Episcopacy  was  ^^  a  great  chip  of  the 
old  block,  Popery ;"  and  they  were  taught  to 
exult,  in  the  words  of  Knox,  that  in  regard  to 
^'the  primitive  and  apostolic  church — no 
realm  this  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
hath  the  like  purity— for  all  others  retain  in 
their  churches  some  footsteps  of  Anti-Christ 
and  dregs  of  Popery."  (2)  And  the  mob  of 
*Uhe  Kirk  brake  down  the  altars  and  the 
images ;"  the  lands  of  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
reserved  for  the  zeal  of  '^  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation." 

Gratified  at  first  by  that  reforming  spirit 
which  had  eji.'Cted  their  ancient  masterSf 
^*  the  go  ly  ministers"  possibly  did  not  ima- 
gine that  they  themselves  were  not  to  par- 
take of  that  temporal  spoil  they  had  so  spiri- 
tually spread,  or,  as  Knox  plainly  called  it, 
''  the  rents  of  the  Church."  The  fierce  dis- 
ciple of  Calvin  lived  to  discover  this  error ; 
for  he  has  himself  told  us  that  whenever  he 
remonstrated  with  ^'  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation," suggesting  some  reformation  among 
themselves,  such  as  more  leniency  in  the 
slavery  of  their  serfs,  and  more  bountifulness 
for  the  maintenance  of  ^^  the  poor  ministers," 
the  gripers  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals  mocked 
their  own  fiery  apostle  by  treating  these  re- 
bukes OS  nothing  but  *^  devout  imaginations." 
Knox  has  libelled  for  posterity  a  certain  Lord 
Erskine,  ^' who  had  a  very  evil  woman  to  his 
wife,  and  if  the  poor,  the  schools,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  had  their  own,  his 
kitchen  would  lack  two  parts  and  more  of 
that  which  he  unjustly  possesseth." 

The  nobility  were  in  truth  exercising  the 
most  arbitrary  power;  the  peasant  was 
crushed  by  vassalage ;  and,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James,  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 

Ca)  Knox's  History  of  the  Raronnation,  in  the 
opening  of  hit  fourUi  Book. 
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one  ambitiovs,  and  one  aravidmis  Regent, 
had  wrested  from  tbe  Crown  ita  inalienable 
rights  in  rogaliliea  and  tithes  which  Parlia* 
ment  had  annexvd  to  it ;  all  which  this  usurp* 
ing  arlstoeracy  had  silently  shared  among 
themselres.  It  was  observed  that  these  lords 
exacted  the  tithes  with  a  rigour  and  wanton- 
ness of  oppression  to  which  the  people  had 
never  been  exposed  from  the  Catholic 
dergy.  (i) 

The  Scottish  nobles  considered  that  it  was 
their  great  interest  to  continue  their  patron- 
age to  the  popular  preachers;  and,  indeed, 
neither  party  could  exist,  with  any  security, 
independently  of  the  other.  While  Presby* 
tery  flourished,  it  kept  out  the  claims  of  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  church-lands,  whose 
present  possessors  dreaded  the  horror  of  a 
seturning  Hierarchy;  and  the  Mar*preiates 
themselves,  although  they  had  resigned  (o 
the  nobility  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  because 
they  were  not  suffered  to  be  partakers,  were 
not,  however,  insensible  that  they  possessed 
no  inferior  dominion  in  leading  the  under* 
standings,  and  rousing  at  will  the  passions  of 
a  people,  whose  rudeness^  just  emerging  from 
Hie  blindest  superstition,  was  so  favourable 
to  the  wildest  impulses  of  the  fanatical  spirit. 

This  democracy  of  priests  assumed  a  power 
absolute  as  that  Papal  supremacy  which, 
while  it  formed  the  perpetual  object  of  their 
clamorous  invectives,  they  secretly  aspired 
to  transfer  to  themselves.  Thtse  denun- 
ciators of  Popery  were  themselves  Popes  to 
a  man.  ft  was  (he  dongerqus  principle  of 
this  novel  community  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
was  totally  separated  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  Civil  power,  and  that  these  oracles  of 
Heaven  were  not  accountable  for  any  treason 
which  ihey  preached  before  the  tribunals  of 
man,  but  only  to  an  ecclesiastical  judicatuce, 
where  the  most  obnoxious  were  sure  to  re- 
ceive only  a  gentle  rebuke.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  tenets  which  they  held,  inconsistent 
with  good  government;  all  which,  (hough 
biu  a  vulgar  mimicry  of  the  system  which 
they  had  abrogated,  the  rude  people  looked 
on  with  indulgence,  or  rather  with  pleasure, 
as  exeesses  of  boly  zeal.  (2)  We  have  shown, 
in  the  history  of  the  Puritans,  that  there  were 
among  these  potttkal  Rabbins  some  whose 
doctrines  soared  even  much  higher,  and  who 
secretly  aiiaed at estaWshing  noless  than  the 

(I)  Even  by  tbeConfeaiion  of  Mr.  Brodie,  Hist,  of 
tbe  British  Empire,  ii.,  409.  See  Malcolm  Laing*i 
lamtnoMMtHanwHrt,  Itt.,  8»^ts. 

{%)  Burnet'B  Memoirs.  aflfceHwntHsni,  SB. 


supremacy  of  the  eedesiastical  power  over 
the  civil  magistrate. 

These  men  of  Parity,  the  Ministers  of  Scotr 
land,  continued  to  be  a  turbulent  race,  and 
particularly  the  junior  apostles  of  sedition. 
These  delighted  the  populace  with  their 
juvenile  audacity;  their  stinging  persona* 
lilies  were  libels  on  the  rourt,  and  while  they 
were  ringing  alarums  of  Popery,  they  were 
rebuking  the  Royal  Council.  James  the  First 
seems  to  have  known  their  designs  as  well  as 
their  pride.  His  naive  description  of  these 
demagogues  was  thrown  out  in  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings  at  the  famous  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  where,  assuming  his  rank  as 
sovereign,  James  reiterated  to  the  political 
rabble  of  ^'Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and 
Dick,"  that  ^'URoy  s'avUera." 

This  government  the  Scottish  monarch 
had  patii'ntly  endured  through  his  minority, 
and  his  eariy  reign— the  sovereign  power 
rested  among  the  aristocracy ;  the  people  re- 
mained under  the  influence  of  (heir  minis^ 
ters ;  the  monarehy  itself  was  but  a  shadow 
in  this  half*>feudal  and  half^-popular  govern- 
ment. Hence  James,  at  a  later  (iay,  exclaim^ 
ed  ^^No  Bishop  1  No  Kiogl"  Episcopacy 
had  been  condemned,  as  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  in  1580,  and  when  James  dis- 
covered some  disposition  to  restore  it,  (he 
party  raised  an  army,  and  the  King,  to  pre- 
serve peace,  established  Presbyterianisni  by 
law  in  1592. 

By  one  of  those  eruptions  to  which  demo- 
cracy is  perpetually  inclining,  the  genius  of 
its  folbwer^  betrayed  itself.  A  minister  had 
been  pre«^ecoted.  and  the  privileges  of  their 
*•*  disciphne'*  they  insisted  had  been  violated. 
An  armed  multitude  congregated,  and  these 
warlike  apostles,  impatient  at  the  absence  of 
their  generals,  for  they  had  their  elected  com- 
manders, had  furiously  leaped  to  their 
weapons  with  the  fanatical  cry  ol  ^'^The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  I  It  shall 
bo  either  theirs  or  ours  I"  This  mob  streenn 
ed  along  the  streets,  and  surrounding  the 
Sessions  House,  where  the  young  King  satin 
council,  had  nearly  forced  the  gaU's.  A 
company  of  musketeers,  secretly  introduced 
by  the  back  stairs,  protected  the  King  and 
the  Council  in  their  escape  to  the  p<ilace  of 
Holyrood.  On  the  foUowing  day  the  King 
left  Edinburgh.  This  headless  multitude 
dispersed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  PEDVosi,in 
tbe  same  confused  way  they  had  essamhUd. 

Thia  ofen  violence  gave  *  fatal  blov  to  the 
audaci  ty  of  these  demoonlie  aaaeaririies ;  Ihey 
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were  eren  dMeried  Iqr  Hr^  former  pftlnms, 
(he  nobles  who  cared  not  to  osj^oimo  a  ffOftr-* 
rei  which  tended  to  strettg^tbofi  a  UcentkMis 
predominanee  in  the  state.  (1)  James,  on  his 
side,  again  attempted  to  break  down  this 
overgrown  power  of  the  people  hy  taking  ad" 
noitage  of  the  odtom  the  party  had  in- 
curred. 

This  reMHoOt  as  Tranj  considered  it  to 
be,  was  somen  hat  ftitt)aFable  to  the  feviral 
of  Epfsoopacy.  When  James  ascended  th« 
throire  of  Bngland,  be  found  miny  of  their 
(mti  party,  to  curb  the  ineolence  of  these 
pQIfnacions  saints,  ready  to  adnvit  the  esta-* 
blisbment  of  Episcopacy,  without)  however, 
aboK^bing  the  Pn^shytery  IttoiC  Two  op^ 
posinf  parties  thus  divided  the  country ;  the 
016  maincaining  the  Presbyteriat  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  the  other  adrodating  the  Epis- 
oo{»al  Church  of  England. 

A  uniformity  in  refigion  pr^nypted  James 
the  Fir^^t  tortsqnire  a  ifrtlformity  in  worship, 
ihat  both  the  gretft  Chnrchee  of  his  two  na- 
tions might  eortstitiite  an  unity  in  their  go- 
vwnment*  Thi»  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  father 
tobim  wiM  iissoon  to  Come  forwarrd  on  the 
seese,  with  greater  prudence  and  greater 
(teiierity,  consetpiontty  procured  the  passing 
of  the  ire  articles  of  Perth ;  these  tamed  on 
ottimn  cosMns,  or  rites  of  (he  Anglican 
Chorcb,  ae  innoitent  as  may  be,  and  the  sole 
o^eec  of  wlykfh  wad  toproduos  a  tmiformity 
in  the  Chtn-eh  serrice.  These  acts  ef  Parlia^ 
meat  did  nm^  howef er,  pass  without  con^-* 
<hrible  opptKlitiOfi,  and  were  accoitopanied 
bf  the  proiesm  of  the  Presby  ters«  lames  was 
^  aniRin«  to  prees  on  the  Scots  a  Liturgy 
« the  modtsl  of  the  Cfanrch  of  Englahd ;  bttt 
BMrilteii  deemed  It  mare  prudene  to  secitre 
«bat  he  hnd  alrcticry  obtained,  by  asewring 
the  Soelif^  nrrtiamenft  that  ^'^tbre  King 
««dd  aoitnliis4ayspre5»airfff)or^Qli«nge, 
or  dteivtioti,  wi#Mitt  their  OMsent,** 

bi  all  tin  4he  p«oi6o  moMHr<%  had  WHM 
«itb  citfcawu  po&^;  he  had  eM«cts«d  no 
siveii^^  ami  bad  ai»opted  a  legal  ft>rffl  in 
*iMlittg  wiOi  the  smMorn  Kirk.  James 
niiBfiiislMd  the  fMmns  aifenvpt  at  (xmhr^ 
■itf,  a  favotnrtto  Mi^  with  the  statesmen 
<3(  ibai  age.  Bfthop  Qoihry ,  a  watm  votary 
^  IpisoDpacy t  soMisattrptieed  fhut  tieil* 

(})  Bishop  Guthry  eays,  in  his  Scottish  Gallic 
>^om,  that  "  this  meschant  business*'  was  called 
'^teteateentb  of  December/'  to  mark  their  de- 

(S)  iMi  ranattable  contetvafton  of  James  the 
'bit^nik  tile  Lonf  Keeper  Winiams  df^coYers  that 
■hrewdncn  and  sagacity  were  often  prevalent  in 
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^wps  waived  the  rnysA  nnotion,  Md  proceed- 
ed  nn  fnrther  in  establishing  fiio  unifcmtHff 
of  their  eccl0sids4ical  discipline  t  hot  this  Blr 
shop  was  not  so  weil  acquainted  as  ocirsefves 
with  the  King's  feelings  on  this  occffsio>M« 
James,  convinced  ihat  he  could  not  obtalft 
all  Ihat  was  dosirable^  with  prescient  sagacity 
observed  on  Laud^  whio  was  ufrging  him  to  a* 
striccer  union  of  the  two  Churches,  by  in- 
tnodocing  the  AngHean  Liturgy  and  drawing' 
up  the  CanoirSf  that  ^*  he  was  a  rosiless  spiril 
who  could  not  sm  vrhen  matters  hps  wen, 
but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  an^  to  bring 
tifiogs  to  «  pitch  of  reformation  floating  iir 
Ivis  owti  brain^  which  may  endanger  fho 
steadfastness  of  that  which  is  In  a  good  pass,- 
God  be  praised !  I  speak  not  at  random,  f^ 
be  hath  made  hifflrself  known  to  me.^  ^'Wheh 
three  years  since,**  continued  the  King,  **  I 
.  had  obtained  of  the  Assembly  of  Perth  to  emh 
sent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency  iw 
correspondonce  with  this  Ohsfrch  of  Engfeiyd, 
I  promised  that  I  wootd  try  their  obedience 
no  forther  aneot  eoclesiasticai  affairs,  tior 
put  them  Oil!  of  their  cfwn  way  which  custom 
has  made  pleifsing  nnlo  them."  A  socond 
project  of  Laud  was  ocfoally  resSsied  by  the? 
prtidetitial  policy  of  James,  who  observed, 
'^  LArtd  knows  tiot  the  slomnch  of  that  poo^ 
pie,  bat  I  ken  the  sfoty  of  my  grandmother, 
the  Queen  Regent,  fba*',  after  she  was  ^ 
voigf^  to  bt^ak  hor  promiso  made  sit  Percft 
mocftdng,  never  ^w  good  day,  ftnd,  being 
much  beloved  before,  was  despised  by  ail  the 
people.*'  (2> 

Charles  rontft^d  his  fother's  schema,  and 
listened  to  L^nd,  urged  on  by  his  conscience 
—his  poMiCy— 'Or  hfe  fato.  To  plant  the  KRev- 
ar«hy  in  a  land  of  fYesbytets ;  to  establi«lv 
that  mowatchical  institntioft  among  a  fierci^ 
demetracy;  to  eitact  conformity  with  th«r 
Attgltcan  Church  from  the  KuHeft  sonsr  of 
CaAvin,  proud  of  their  opposition  to  Cngiantf, 
not  only  from  a  rehgiotis  but  a  rmfional  Mt^ 
ing,  w«s  now  to  be  the  perilotts  labonr  4t 
Charles  the  Pirst.  The  King  does  not  if- 
pear  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  to  Of >• 
titpate  the  nation,  ore  ho  Could  abrogate  it^ 
Presbytery,  afnd  ho  proce^cM  unconseiotf!^ 
of  the  conspirados  and  dfeallbctions  xt<faM 
nfm. 

his  thoughtnil  hours.  His  prediction  of  Land's  own 
character  ia  a  ve<  y  pemarkAk^  Inslanoe  of  paMUcal 
fbresight.  Wbea  sirficited  far  bla  ^roaioiion^-* 
*'take  him,"  said  James,  **  since  yom  wUi  havekiaiy 
but  ye  wilt  mmfy  repent  lU'*— Hacfcei's  Ufa  of 
Arehblahop  WiUlao^a,  aa. 
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On  his  fim  Tisit  to  Sootlaody  Charies  had 
left  no  douhts  of  his  adherence  to  Episcopacy  • 
Tfie  Presbyters,  haffled  in  their  last  hopes, 
propagated  their  discontents,  hacked  by  a 
jealoos  nobility,  who  looked  on  the  Bishops 
either  as  encroachers  on  their  aristocratic 
power  in  the  State,  or  as  possible  reclaimers 
of  their  ancient  patrimonies. 

Charles,  as  he  had  done  in  England,  to  ag- 
grandise the  Bishops  in  dignity  and  power, 
conferred  on  them  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  the  nobility  had  considered  as 
Uie  apportioned  objects  of  their  ambition. 
Those  who  had  sought  and  missed  prefei^ 
ment  saw  themselves  supplanted  by  a  new 
race  of  intruders,  and  those  who  occupied 
the  highest  places  cast  an  evil  eye  on  the 
Churchmen  who  were  designing  their  falL 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  afterwards  the  famous 
Argyle  who  became  the  head  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, had  largely  partaken  of  honours  and 
emoluments;  yet  he  was  long  a  secret  Cove- 
nanter, till  at  length  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
either  from  displeasure  at  the  King's  refusal 
of  the  Chancellorship  conferred  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  or  from  a  knowledge 
that  his  wiles  had  been  detected,  and  that 
it  had  been  resolved  by  the  Court,  that  the 
Earl  of  Antrim  should  be  allowed  his  claims 
on  some  of  Argyle*s  lands.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  burst  of  patriotism,  as  is  too  usual, 
there  lies  no  smallsbare  of  private  feeling.  (1) 
The  Earl  of  Traquair,  though  openly  pro- 
fessing friendship  for  the  Bishops,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  the  schemes  of  his  royal 
master,  was  also  their  secret  enemy.  Tra- 
quair imagined  that  these  ecclesiastics  were 
coUeaguing  with  Maxwell,  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
and  that  this  person,  the  most  able  of  the 
order,  and  the  most  ambitious,  was  grasping 
at  the  Treasurer's  staff  which  the  Earl  held. 

The  Bishops,  however,  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  the  body  was  composed  of  an 
old  and  new  party,  acting  on  contrary  prin- 
ciples. The  election  of  the  Scottish  Bishops 
had  been  wisely  managed  by  James,  who  had 
appointed  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  convene  the  Bishops,  and  name  three  or 
four,  from  whom  the  King  reserved  to  him- 
self the  power  of  nominating  to  the  vacant 
see,  and  during  his  reign,  according  to  Bi- 
shop Guthry,  none  but  men  well  qualified 

CO  Bishop  Guthry,  p.  IS,  assigns  the  one  moUye, 
Imt  whether  'Mll-naturedly,"  as  the  Presbyter 
Woodrow  would  say,  who  shaU  determine  ?  The 
other  we  positively  discover  in  a  letter  of  the  Earl 
of  Straflbitl,  li . » SS5,  It  had  been  resolved  in  coun- 


were  advanced.  Charles  had  changed  this 
system,  and  transferred  to  his  own  Court  at 
London  the  seat  of  Scottish  preierment.  Bi- 
shops were  now  the  children  of  courl-favour, 
the  creatures  of  patronage ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  the  day  of  trial,  several  of 
these,  when  patronage  was  to  be  sought  else- 
where, hurried  to  apostasy.  Buckingham's 
recommendation  made  Lesley  a  Bishop  of  the 
Isles;  Maxwell  of  the  bed-chamber  procured 
his  relative  the  bishopric  of  Ross.  Archbishop 
Laud  made  others,  and  the  Earl  of  Ster- 
ting.  Secretary  of  Scotland,  had  a  mitre  for 
his  friend.  These  younger  Bishops,  not  being 
indebted  to  their  elder  brethren  for  their  pre- 
ferment, kept  themselves  apart,  more  con* 
slant  in  their  correspondence  with  Laud, 
than  in  concerting  measures  among  them- 
selves, their  sole  object  being  to  keep  up  their 
interest  at  Court.  More  fiery,  being  young  in 
office,  than  the  elder  Bishops,  they  were 
prompt  at  any  enterprise  suggested  to  them; 
and,  with  the  impolicy  of  heedless  authority, 
were  irritating  the  Presbytorian  Ministiy 
with  a  haughtiness  which  the  elder  Bishops 
had  ever  avoided.  Laud  at  Court  was  easily 
misled  by  the  ardent  correspondence  of  the 
younger  Bishops.  The  prudent  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  elder  ecclesiastics 
persisted  in  their  advice  to  suppress  ^^  the 
Buke,"as  the  Scotch  called  the  Liturgy,  till 
a  happier  juncture;  a  counsel  which  proba- 
bly would  have  been  accepted  had  the  Scotch 
Bishops  been  unanimous  in  their  opinion; 
but  the  younger  mitres  were  more  stirring 
and  more  sanguine.  When  a  corporate  body 
differ  so  widely  in  their  sentiments,  it  is  only 
a  great  minister  whose  penetrating  genius 
can  discern  the  secret  motives  of  the  men ; 
the  statesman  of  routine  will  usually  adopt 
the  opinion  suitable  to  his  own  design. 

The  great  coming  evil  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished, as  it  appears,  by  the  malicious  ma- 
noBuvre  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who,  intent 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Scottish  Hierarchy,  con- 
curred with  Laud  and  his  party  in  promoting 
the  most  decisive  measures ;  talking  to  them 
in  their  own  language;  blaming  the  phleg- 
matic Bishops  as  timorous  creatures,  whose 
sees  required  to  be  filled  by  more  active  spi- 
rits, and  pledging  ''  his  life"  to  cany  them 
through  the  business  were  he  en  trusted  with 

cil  in  England  before  Ar^^le  declared  for  the  Cots- 
nanters.  It  was  prohahly  not  noknowD  to  Argyle. 
Malcolm  Laing  ioclim  s  to  this  supposiUon.  li  if 
probable  that  both  motives  combined  with  an  equal 
impulsCa 
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its  execution.  Land  confided  in  his  young 
Bishops ;  the  young  Bishops  in  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  The  Earl  was  appointed;  and 
iioally  the  Eaii  himself  actually  signed  the 
Covenant  which  abolished  Episcopacy  I 

Doriiig  the  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  the  public  mind  was  heated  by  the 
most  malicious  reports  respecting  the  Bishops. 
Tales  flew  about  from  all  quarters  against 
their  worldly  spirit.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  heaping  estates  for  their  children ;  that 
they  dealt  in  simoniacal  practices;  and  that 
th^  remnants  of  Popery  were  furbishing  up 
the  old  mass.  These  were  the  rumours  of 
Presbyters;  there  were  others  from  another 
dass ;  the  Bishops,  it  seems,  were  not  only 
trampling  on  the  Church,  but  they  were  do- 
mineering in  the  State. 

An  ecclesiastical  spy,  in  gathering  the 
secret  intelligence  which  occupies  such  men, 
seems  to  hare  opened  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  enmity  of  the  majority  of  the 
nobility  who  had  now  concluded  on  the  re- 
moval of  Bishops  from  the  third  order  of  the 
State.  It  appears  that  these  ecclesiastics  had 
obtained  a  singular  predominance  in  Parlia- 
ment; eight,  being  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
chose  eight  of  the  nobility  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Crown,  and  these  sixteen  the 
fost;  so  that  all  depended  on  them,  and 
they  upon  the  Ring.  (1) 

The  same  spirit  had  travelled  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  cordially  embraced  by  the 
Scottish  malcontents.  The  recent  prosecu- 
tions in  the  Slar-i  chamber  against  Prynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton,  and  the  Declaration  of 
the  Book  of  Sports,  had  at  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment kindled  new  flames  of  discord.  There 
was  an  active  Scotch  party  at  London  in 
tbse  connection  with  the  great  one  at  Edin- 
Imrgh;  and  their  sagacious  and  active  agent, 
OD  his  return  from  England,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  successful  negotiations  with 
the  English  Nonconformists,  in  politics  as 
moch  as  in  Church  discipline,  assured  his 
masters  that  **  the  English  had  the  same 
<losign  of  reformation  in  their  Church,"^he 
Bight  have  added  in  their  State— '^  as  soon 
as  the  work  should  begin  here."  (2) 

At  length  approached  the  evil  day.  It  had 
^n  deferred  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of 
Traquair,  on  the  plea  that  some  preparatory 
oediods   might  render    the    people  more 

(1)  Sir  David  Ualrymple,  47,  observes  that  this  is 
^er3rnUoii«laodlnteni8lb1e,and  yet  it  seems  to 
ksve  csespedtheotMervatlon  of  eminent  bistorUna. 

(D  Bishop  Gnthry.i.,  a. 


cheerful  on  this  eventful  occasion ;  this  had 
also  furnished  the  Opposition  with  full  time 
to  concert  their  measures.  It  was  proclaimed 
from  all  the  pulpits,  that  on  Sunday  the  ^rd 
of  July  ^^  the  Service-Book"  would  be  read 
in  all  the  churches. 

But  surely  it  never  was!  though  for  that 
reading  came  in  solemn  procession  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Prelates,  the  Lords  of  the  Sessions, 
the  Provost,  and  the  whole  Council  of  the 
city.  Scarcely  had  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh 
opened  ^^  The  Buke,"  than  opened  that  me- 
morable scene  in  which  the  confusion  was  so 
sudden,  and  so  various*  that  all  the  accounts 
give  different  particulars.  (3)  The  universal 
hubbub  may  be  imagined,  but  the  language 
of  the  individuals  can  only  be  conceived  in 
its  Doric  naiveUj  which  best  shows  the  sort 
of  people  here  congregated.  The  popular 
axiom,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,  was  happily  illustrated  on  the 
present  occasion  of  this  mobocracy,  when 
they  were  afterwards  compared  to  Balaam's 
ass ;  an  animal  in  itself  stupid  and  senseless, 
but  whose  mouth  had  been  opened  by  the  Lord. 

A  terrible  yelling  and  clapping,  inter- 
mingled with  curses  and  groans,  and,  when 
they  could  be  heard,  the  sobbings  of  the  soft- 
hearted gentlewomen  as  they  sighed  that 
''  Baal  was  in  the  Church,"  and  the  broad 
nicknames  of  the  insolent  viragos,  calling  the 
Dean  '*  One  of  the  witches*  breeding,  and  the 
De'il's  gette  (child),"  shook  the  church,  in  vain 
designed  to  be  raised  into  a  cathedral  I 

Feartess  awhile,  the  stout-hearted  Dean, 
suddenly  panic-struck,  slipped  through  his 
surplice,  leaving  behind  this  white  trophy  of 
the  future  Covenanters.  Then  the  Bishop 
showed  himself  in  the  pulpit;  a  portly  per- 
sonage, who  might  have  urged  a  better  ex- 
cuse than  the  Dean  for  an  ^*  alacrity  in  sink- 
ing." The  vocabulary  of  the  mob,  prompt  as 
it  is  copious,  instantly  saluted  **'  the  Anti- 
Christian  wolf—"  the  beastly  belly-god— the 
crafty  fox!"  The  echo  reverberated  "  a 
Pape!  aPapel'Mo  be  stoned— or  'Mo  get 
the  thrappleout  of  him,"- that  is,  to  cut  his 
wind-pipe.  Hardly  escaped  the  Bishop  with 
a  tremulous  life,  conveyed  away  in  the  coach 
of  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  himself  suspected 
of  raising  this  mobocracy;  showers  of  stones 
were  flung,  and  the  Bishop  narrowly  escaped 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  (4) 

(a)  The  memorable  seeoe  has  been  more  minutely 
related  by  Mr.  Brodle  fn  a  eoUectton  oreorious  ex- 
tracts from  oootemporary  vouebers. 
I     (4)  Tbis  iumoll  was  eaUed  In  Soottand  '^Steny 
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This  revahilioiMffy  oulnf d  originaled  wiili 
imate8.  Tbe  tficMIkureli,  now  praiunied 
tp  be  «  otA^r«l«  it  w«6  obseired,  was  cn»w4^ 
94  viUi  wofi)«a»  ohiefly  oi  line  lower  or4er9; 
OW  wires  aoyd  fiorrant-lnMea,  othervbe 
*Uhe  godly  females,"  were  lk»  iodoniiiRUe 
Dtifim{ttOQ6  of  Ike  Kirk.  Of  these  am  irascible 
OTMe-^nQete  beroiDe  ilian  she  wbodamage^l 
jtier  Bible  bf  ifcu«»piig  ^'  &he  talse  4liief,"  a$ 
^e  caUed  the  youog  man  whp  uekickily 
resiMMMied  ^^  Amea"  u>  ^'  che  Buke**-^laui»ch- 
fid  from  bar  withered  haiM  *^  the  IhunderboU 
o(her  ^eaU"  in  thu  stool  she  sate  on.  A?er(ed 
by  $ome  i^ieodly  Wind,  it  flew  whizziiig  by 
the  Bishop's  ear.  This  set  Uae  exampte  of  a 
uoiversal  rouU  After  a  C0JB£Uct«  Uie  ioMjr* 
^eats  were  dislodged  from  ibe  inteiior— the 
service  wa&  hurried  over— amidst  the  rapping 
of  the  doors,  the  stones  flying  ia  at  the  wie* 
dows,  and  thi  reverberating  shouts  of  an 
infuriated  multitude  btormieg  the  High^ 
Church . 

It  seems  thai  this  old  wiXe^  Janet  Geddes, 
has  secured  her  respectability  in  Sottish 
history ;  and  she  who  the  week  before,  as 
teiis  the  scandalous  chronicle,  had  sate  upon 
the  slool  of  repentance,  is  sainted  by  throw- 
ing one  at  the  Bishop's  head.  Her  name 
has  been  immortalised  by  Bums,  and  the 
glorious  attitude  of  this  testy  erone,  hurling 
her  stool  at  the  Bishop  in  the  pulpit,  is  trium* 
pbantly  perpeiuaied  in  a  vignette  of  one  of 
ibe  volumes  of  the  magician  of  the  north. 
For  the  s^trength  of  the  patriotism,  we  may 
lorgivo  the  grossness  of  the  taste,  which  by  a 
rhyme  and  a  print  thus  gratifies  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  which  it  deraoroiises,  by 
eoolounding  an  act  of  insolence,  done  by  a 
hase  hand*  with  a  deed  which  merits  the 
admtf  ation  of  a  people. 

The  story  of  a  furious  beldame  beginning 
Ihe  fray,  by  easting  her  stool  at  the  Bishop's 
liead,  who  then  retreated  from  the  pulpit, 
Mr.  icodie  seems  to  doohi,  for  he  oould  only 
Iraceit  to  De  Foe's  memorial  of  the  Seoliish 
Church,  and  sarmteesthat  the  tale  originated 
in  the  woman  who  bcot  ^^  the  false  thief' 
wilft  her  Bible.  I  have,  however,  discoverwl 
a  flMiioscript  docttcnent  of  the  timer*.<it  is.a 
warrant  from  Secretary  Wiodebank  to  Rush^ 
worth,  tiding  post  to  Berwick,  authorising  him 
le  proeare  hocees  on  the  read*  On  this  wav- 
rant  our  gveat  noier  of  the  history  of  his 
time$  has  set  down  various  memoranda,  as 
^m«  to  hftve  been  bis  babiU    The  preseni  is 

Sunday,"  and  air  Jamea  NUlMff  hH  ■ailtlad  Mb 
iflva»*ilMMaldO^/* 


e»e.«<-^  Ifd*'  1  was  bten  at  £denbocou^ 
presently  after  the  first  dislurhanoe  by  1I10 
woman  throwing  a  stoole  at  the  Bishop*s 
head ;  a  aiuall  tiling  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  war."  (i) 

This  Deflection  of  oor  great  historical  col- 
lector conveys  to  us  ao  favourable  idea  of  his 
pohtieai  sagacity.  It  was,  however,  the  pre^ 
vaient  noiion  of  the  times. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  thai  this  was  na 
luipreiiieditated  riot— it  was  a  Goncertfld 
measure— and  the  aames  of  the  plotters  oi 
this  memo  I  able  scene  have  been  recorded 
with  particulars  which  sufticiendy  autheoti- 
cate  the  fact. 

So  early  as  in  April,  the  famous  Alexander 
Henderson,  and  another  minister,  schemod 
the  whole,  and  having  consulted  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  a  zealous  Scotch  patriot,  whose  zeal 
had  once  put  his  head  in  peril,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hope,  who  was  the  King's  advocate  by 
office,  but  much  more  the  Kirk's  advocate  in 
heart,  the  whole  affair  wasarranged  at  a  house 
in  the  Cowgate  among  a  senate  of  matrons. 
To  encourage'  these  heroines  and  iheir  asso- 
ciates to  this  valorous  onset,  tliey  were 
assorted  that  the  men  would  aOerwards  take 
the  business  out  of  their  hands.  {£)  Having 
organised  this  odd  conspuracy,  the  plotters 
themselves  left  the  city,  and  their  interference 
escaped  detection  by  their  cunning  absence. 
No  one  se-  med  to  countenance  this  unex- 
pected sedition,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mere  ebullition  of  the  rabble— ceasing  with 
the  hour  it  passed  away.  It,  however,  excit- 
ed surprise,  that  not  even  a  single  person  of 
the  lower  orders  was  brought  forward  to 
undergo  even  a  m<tckery  of  punishment; 
and  such  was  the  silent  understanding  of  the 
parties,  that  when  the  Bishops  were  in  per- 
sonal danger,  they  knew  to  what  popular 
nobleman  to  apply  for  protection,  at  whose 
presence  they  were  conscious  these  raging 
waves  of  the  ponple  would  ebb  and  subside. 
To  us,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
secret  history  of  the  times  than  oon tempora- 
ries, this  tumuit  assumes  a  higher  impor- 
taace  than  to  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Some  of  these  women  had  been  tuU)red  by 
persons  of  superior  rank  and  intelligence. 
When  one  4^  these  viragos,  worthy  to  have 
flourished  in  the  sanguinary  streets  of  Paris 
or  Lyons,  expressed  her  ardent  wish  to  cot 
the  Bishop's  wind-pipe,  and  was  told  that  a 
much  worse  man  mi^bt  come  in  hi;»  stead, 

(«)8laaneilfla.4aia* 

(»)  GuUiry,  SO. 


ficm  closes  a  luminous  Tiew  of  the  discon* 
tausia  ScoDaud  by  a  philosophical  observa- 

(1)  Thit  curious  fact  is  given  by  Mr.  Brodie,  flrom 

Sr  Jamw  Balfour's  "Stonlencld  Day  * II.,  455. 

(3)  Since  writtaf  tMt,  we  kave  the  opinion  of  e«e 

^bsie  tractised  skiU  In  Uieconstruclion  of  arlittclal 

periods  is  loo  apparent  in  bis  criticism  on  the 

Ulier»  or  Oharlea  the  First.    Mr.  Godwin  has  re- 

*^y  thus dcaeribed  them :  ''They  are  written  in 

**7tlriy]e;  noalteatlon  iaalforAed  hy  the  writer 

■what are feprded  as  the  artiflees  off eomposiiion. 

g?bw  Mtblog  hi  then  of  cirrunloeul^oB  er 

*J[^«oiqr ;  no  ealewinff  of  the  craft  o-'  authorship) . 

^  •ftplNd  fCMias  proceeds  eomewhat  tap*- 

tt«Dtt7tohispoi«t{  he  is  Unnt  tmd  hrieli  weaee 

l>»uii7  that  he  thinks  it  would  be  some  saeriflee  of 


OP  CaBJAICB 

*'  N*r'  she  0sctoiiD6d»  «'  when  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  sticked,  we  had  never  another 
Cardinal  sin  syne."  (1)  Such  mi  incident 
and  5iach  a  reflection  could  not  hare  sprung 
from  the  mind  of  the  lowest  of  the  rabble, 
parrtieolarly  of  those  times. 

That  snrh  a  memorable  scene  of  a  univep- 
sil  movement  of  puUic  opinion  should  have 
passed  away  as  a  transient  ebuDition  of  po* 
pular  f  filing  may  surprise  us,  who  Tiew  in  it 
the  awful  prehide  to  the  great  insurrection, 
when  "  the  fourtahlf*,"  of  nobility,  of  gen- 
try, of  minisiers,  and  of  burghers,  were  to 
oonmlse  the  whole  Gknremroent  with  a  demo- 
cracy, and  the  shout  of  rebellion  was  to  be 
echoed  as  a  hundred  thousand  hands  were 
to  be  liftPd  to  Heaven  to  ratify  '^  the  Cove- 
nant."   Bui  when  we  consider  the  compli* 
caled  intrigues  which  had  been  Mlently  pre- 
paring, unmarked  and  unsuspected  by  the 
Scouiah  Bishops,  we  find  how  men  in  power 
ne  not  the  most  lively  observers,  and  often 
stand  insulated  and  unconnected  with  the 
more  active  spirits  of  the  times.    One  only 
anong   them  saw  at  once  the  results;  the 
irchbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,   Primate  and 
Chancellor,  wofully  exclaimed,  ^^  The  labour 
of  thirty  yea>s  is  tost  for  ev3r  in  one  day  I" 
The  Bishops  i^eposed  on  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength  of  the  King's  far  distant  Council, 
vriling  up  to  London  for  advice,  and  never 
advising  themselves.    They  only  discovered 
tke  true  stale  of  affairs  at  the  moment  of 
their  consternation  and  their  flight,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  **  the  Tables,"  not 
to  take  their  equal  seats,  but  to  hear  their 
coodomnation,  and  to  learn  their  -perpetual 
ftjeeiion  from  the  SUte. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  the  Conspiracies  of  the  Scots  against  Cbatles 

the  First. 


TOE  PIflST. 

tien  on  the  King's  iofloxttNlity  in  this  great 
revolution.  ^*  In  bis  whole  conduct  of  this 
affair  there  apfieared  no  mark  of  the  good 
sense  with  which  he  was  endowed ;  a  lively 
instance  of  that  species  of  character  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  where  there  are  found 
parts  and  judgment  in  every  discourse  and 
opinion  ;  in  many  actions,  indiscretion  and 
imprudence.  Men's  views  of  things  ai«  the 
result  of  their  understandings  alone ;  their 
conduct  is  regulated  by  their  understanding* 
their  temper,  and  their  passions." 

The  almost  daily  correspondence  of  Charles 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  during  the 
Scottish  commotions,  betrays  no  deficient 
energy  of  mind  at  this  period ;  indeed  there- 
verse  is  true.  These  numerous  letters  are  a 
striking  evidence  not  only  of  the  unwearied 
activity  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  prompt 
acuteoess  of  the  man«  These  are  not  official 
dispatches,  undersigned  by  a  secretary,  wheve 
mechanical  forms  often  cover  a  vacuity  of 
thought ;  but  with  the  conciseness  of  a  man 
of  business,  regardless  of  ail  ornament, 
Charles  often  expresses  himself  with  great 
force,  and  with  too  much  earnestness  to  in- 
dulge in  an  idle  page.  (2) 

Doubilessly  the  strangely  concerted  opposi- 
tion which  burst  out  at  the  reading  of  the  Li- 
turgy came  unexpected  to  Charles,  who  seems 
never  to  have  suspected  the  existence  of  thai 
public  opinion  which  so  long  had  been  creat*- 
ing  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  that  it  had 
reached  even  to  the  renioter  provinces.  Per^ 
suaded  that  he  could  accomplish  that  national 
conformity  which  his  father  had  perhaps  de- 
signed, but  had  avoided  with  prudence,  in 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  his  native 
kingdom,  and  amidst  delusions  raised  up  bjy 
the  interests  and  passions  of  so  many,  when 
Hamilton  once  imparted  his  fears  and  his 
doubts,  Charles  replied  that  his  information 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  Episcopalians  did 
did  not  constitute  the  inferior  party  in  Scot^ 
land. 

his  dignity.  If  he  were  careful  of  auxiliaries  anfl 
expletives,  and  used  words  other  than  were  barel^f 
neeessary  to  convey  an  imamblgnoiis  meaning^.* 
This  critidsm  Is  the  moet  nnjuat,  and  therpfore  the 
most  erroneous,  that  ever  a  partisan  adopted  in 
order  to  dcpreciati*  what  in  i  self  is  cooiacndabls. 
We  have  many  huadrads  oflett  rsofChailestbe 
Ftrat.  The  Kins  wms  Ms  own  aeerelary,  bvt  ft  wis 
not  therefore  iacnmbent  on  *Mhe  teeptral  p$n* 
man"  to  use  a  secreiary's  etyle.  He  was  toeou»- 
aMugid,iiet  todiseuas.  Most  off  his  tetters  were  wrlW 
•en  aaniianland  even  liMsdIste  oeeaefona^Hiat 
ahrafsialhaflaiai  af  Ma  eaUnit  butontn  la  AM 


hurry  of  a  moveabie 


i!w|Miaiiy  la 


LIFE  AND  fiSIGN 


In  the  Sooltish  affairs  Charles  always  pro- 
oeedttl  unconscious  of  the  conspiracies  and 
disaff  clion  around  him  ;  ooald  he  suspect 
the  creatures  of  his  favour,  or  the  associates 
of  his  leisure?  Many  who  were  not  with  him 
were  known  to  be  his  friends,  and  more,  who 
had  largely  participated  of  his  favours,  he  had 
a  right  to  imagine  were  such.  And  indeed  it 
is  only  by  a  due  observation  of  this  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  personal  regard  for  the 
King,  that  we  can  lift  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  myste- 
rious ministers  of  Charles  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  transactions.  To  this 
personal  regard  was  often  opposed  their  na- 
tional feeling.  In  the  degree  that  their  loyalty 
executed  their  master's  design,  they  felt  that 
they  were  betraying  their  own  cause ;  and 
when  they  sacrificed  the  royal  interests  for 
that  cause,  they  were  harried  into  popular 
compliances  which  threatened  even  a  greater 
danger. 

The  father  and  the  son,  from  affection  or 
from  policy,  had  studied  to  reconcile  their 
ancient  and  native  kingdom  to  the  absence 
of  their  Court,  by  every  royal  indulgence. 
That  the  national  pride  of  Scotia,  too  often 
wounded  by  the  gibes  and  taunts  of  their 
Southern  brethren,  should  not  be  further 
mortified  by  any  sense  of  dependence  on 
England,  Charles  had  placed  the  whole  con- 
duct of  affairs  among  two  or  three  Scotchmen 
who  attended  at  the  Court  for  this  purjK)se. 
There  they  held  their  councils,  so  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  never  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council.  (1)  But  the  consequence 
of  this  tenderness  for  their  privileges  was, 
that  Scotland  and  its  affairs  excited  no  curio- 
sity in  (he  English  public;  and  while  the 
Court  and  country  were  alive  to  any  weekly 
news  they  rei*«ived  from  Germany  and  Po  - 
land,  no  one  ever  inquired  after  any  event 
which  occurred  in  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  their  own  kingdom.  The  result  of  the  sys- 
tem which  the  Stuart  dynasty  had  adopted 
was  unfortunate  also  in  another  point.  The 
nuineious  Scottish  residents  at  the  English 
Court,  on  whom  these  monarchs  doubtless 
relied  for  their  zealous  exertions  with  their 

vexation  and  trouble;  with  the  cares  of  Sovereignty 
weighing  on  the  spiritu,  involved  in  the  most  com- 
plex intrigueB,  and  at  times  distracted  by  opposite 
Interests.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  it  was  always  in  a  state  of  tension, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  men  who  could  have 
written  with  the  promptness  of  tliooght  and  the 
earnestness  of  feeling  which  mark  the  correspond- 
ence of  Gharlefrthe  First. 


countrymen,  entirely  lost  their  persona!  in- 
fluence over  their  distant  brothers,  nor  were 
the  honours  lavished  on  these  absentees  va- 
lued by  the  Scottish  people  at  large.  These 
absentees,  however,  remained  Scottish  in 
their  hearts,  and  found  as  little  compunction 
in  betraying  the  secrets  of  their  master,  as 
the  nation  afterwards  experienced  in  sdling 
him.  Nor  did  the  English  people  sympathise 
with  their  new  friends,  whom  they  looked  on 
as  intruders  on  their  interests,  and  who  per- 
petually were  the  burthen  of  a  ballad,  or  the 
jest  of  a  tale.  Thirty  years  coold  not  indeed 
allay  the  ancient  prpjudices  of  two  nations, 
since  even  a  century  and  a  half  have  not  ex- 
tinguished them ;  so  long  can  last  theidiosyn* 
crasy  of  manners,  and  so  long  it  is  ere  popu^ 
lar  mahce  becomes  obsolete. 

The  presence-chamber,  and  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  the  bed-chamber,  were  crowded 
with  Scotchmen,  who  formed  a  vast  dispro- 
portion to  the  Englishmen  at  Court.  Carte 
has  given  a  list  of  officers  of  state  all  Scotch. 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  had  filled  the  stables  with  Scots; 
the  Earl  of  Morton  was  Captain  of  the  Band 
of  Pensioners ;  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  War* 
den  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  the  Earl  of  Ancram, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy-purse ;  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, Keeper  of  the  Tower ;  Wemyss,  Master- 
gunner  of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
^^Master-gunner  of  England,"  a  considerable 
employment.  (2)  Numberless  were  the  gen- 
tlemen ushers,  the  grooms,  and  the  carvers, 
and  the  cup-bearers — who,  creatures  of  the 
bounties  of  the  father  and  the  son,  and  pro- 
spering in  the  wealth  of  England,  were  be- 
traying their  sovereign  in  continued  intelli- 
gence with  their  distant  compatriots,  and 
with  malcontents  nearer  at  hand. 

There  existed  a  Scottish  faction  at  Court 
closely  connected  with  the  nobility,  and  with 
the  commoners,  Puritans  or  Patriots.  The 
Earl  of  Haddington,  brother-in-law  to  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  the  first  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  Covenanters,  and  whom  Had- 
dington afterwards  joined  —  remained  at 
Whitehall.  This  lord  was  busily  intriguing 
with  some  of  our  peers,  such  as  the  Eari  of 

CO  This  fact  is  ascertained  by  aarendon,  i.,4^* 
(3)  Of  this  Scotchman  a  remarkable  anecdote  » 
recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode.  At  Gropredy 
bridge,  Wemyss,  once  a  sworn  servant  of  the  Kiogli) 
was  taken  prisoner,  andbeingbroughtbelhreCbaHei 
the  First,  the  fawning  and  impudent  Scot,  in  h» 
broad  tone,  told  the  King,  ''In  gude  faith,  my  heart 
was  always  towards  your  Majesty !'' 


OF  CHARLES  THB  FIRST. 

Holland,  wbo  was  the  visible  head  of  the  Pu-  i  tisements  oat  of  Scotland,  from  whose  actions 


ritans  in  London,  as  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  afterwards  the  High  Admiral  of  the 
Parlianientarians,  was  considered  the  chief  of 
the  Oppositionists  in  the  country,  and  with 
Lords  Say,  Brook,  and  Wharton  ;  while  Mr. 
Eleazer  Borthwick,  the  able  and  statesmanlike 
agent  of  the  Goyenanters,  and  who  passed 
twelve  years  in  London*  held  daily  coramtmi- 
calion  with  the  good  citizens  of  the  Puritanic 
party,  and  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  other 
patriots.  The  intercourse  seems  to  have  been 
mutoal.     There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  preface  to  Burnet's  Memoir  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  where  he  tells  us  that  "  a  gentleman  of 
quality  of  the  English  nation,  who  was  after- 
wards a  great  Parliament-man,   went   and 
lived  some  time  in  Scotland  before  the  troubles 
broke  out,  and  represented  to  the  men  that 
bad  then  the  greatest  interest  there,  that  the 
business  of  the  ship-money  and  the  habeas 
corpus,  etc.,  had  so  irritated  the  English  na- 
tion, that  if  they  made  sure  work  at  home 
they  needed  fear  nothing  from  England." 
Burnet,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  not  preserv- 
ed the  name  of  this  ''English  gentleman  of 
quality."      This   "great   Parliament-man" 
appears  to  have  been    Hampden ;    Echard 
mentions  that  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Scot- 
land to  concert  measures  with  hi$  friends. 
We  find  by  Nalson  that  this  celebrated  person 
alluded  to,  whoever  he  was,  and  "other 
principal  men  of  the  faction,"  as  Nalson  calls 
iheni,  '^  made  frequent  journeys  into  Scot- 
land, and  had  many  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions how  to  carry  on  their  combit)ations."(l) 
Wariston,  in  Cromwell's  time,  valued  himself 
on  these  intrigues,  which  had  confused  the 
counsels  and  nullified  the  actions  of  the  Ring, 
and  ruined  the  Stuarts.    The  recent  publica- 
tion of  Secretary  Nicholas's  letters  to  the  King 
conflrms  these  accounts  of  the  private  meet- 
ings of  the  Opposition  to  concert  measures ; 
aod  in  writing  to  the  King,  then  at  Edinburgh, 
be  remarkably  observes,  that  "  Ihey  were  of 
^te  very  jocund  and  cheerful  by  some  adver- 

0)  Nalton,  ii.,  4S7.  Dalrymple,  I M,  on  this  very 
Pvintoinerveft,  on  the  confeflBion  of  Wariston  that 
tjie Sects  had  kept  up  an  iDtelligence  with  the  Eng- 
j*b.  **Thi8  is  a  very  reDaarkable  circumstaDce,'' 
oeaddi;  '*it  cannot  be  fully  explained  unless  we 
yfceertaln  what  persons  of  the  English  naUon 
^^^i^BipoBded  with  the  Soota  and  incited  and  encou- 
nged  tbeir  measures.  He  who  can  explain  and  il- 
'tttr^tethis  particular  from  original  papers,  will 
W^tly  lerte  the  cause  of  truth."  We  are  not  so 
tttireij  deprived  of  this  Jioowledge  aa  Dalrymple 
iBpPQied,  bat  we  still  want  more  original  papers, 


and  successes  they  intend,  as  I  hear,  to  take 
a  pattern  for  their  proceedings  here."  (2}  In 
fact,  the  party  were  holding  a  little  parlia- 
ment of  their  own,  with  their  own  lords  and 
their  own  commoners.  At  I/)ndon,  and  in 
the  country,  they  had  their  committees.  Ac- 
counts have  reached  us  of  what  passed  at  the 
seat  of  Lord  Say,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  com- 
pany, unobserved  by  the  house,  often  assem- 
bled in  a  particular  apartment,  which  they 
entered  by  a  secret  passage  in  which  no  ser- 
vant was  allowed  to  appear,  but  their  discus- 
sions were  often  loud.  The  same  secret  as- 
semblies were  held  at  Mr.  Knightley's,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  these  and  otherplaces, 
the  party  had  their  council-chambers  and 
leading  speakers.  In  the  metropolis  some 
places  have  been  particularised  where  they 
met  to  terminate  their  more  important  deci- 
sions ;  Secretary  Nicholas  has  noticed  Lord 
Mandeville's  house  at  Chelsea ;  Echard  one  in 
GrayVinn-lane;(3)  and  Clarendon  indicates 
a  kind  of  fraternity  where  the  members  of 
this  party  seem  to  have  lived  and  boarded  as 
in  a  private  family. (4)  We  are  told  that  Pym 
rode  through  different  counties,  and  others 
did  the  same,  to  procure  elections  of  members, 
and  for  other  purposes.  We  may  at  least 
admire  their  diligence,  but  we  rather  perceive 
its  spirit  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote 
from  York  to  his  friends  in  Essex  *^  that  the 
game  was  well  begun  ;*'  and  another  leader, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  ob- 
served that  '*  their  party  was  then  strong 
enough  to  pull  the  King's  crown  from  his 
head,  but  the  Gospel  would  not  suffer  them." 
ft  is  lamentable  to  observe  that  patriots  should 
be  constrained  to  assume  the  characters  of  con- 
spirators, and  Jo  leave  the  open  and  honour- 
able path  for  dark  and  intricate  plots ;  the 
mind  becomes  degraded  by  thearliflces  it  prac- 
tices, and  cunning  and  subtlety  are  substitut- 
ed for  those  generous  emotions  and  that  nobler 
wisdom,  which  separate  at  a  vast  interval 
the  true  patriot  from  the  intriguing  partisan* 

which  in  this  age  of  unbuiying  manuseripts  may 
yet  be  discovered.  I  have  someUmes  fancied  that 
Hampden  and  Pym  must  have  leA  some  manuscripts 
and  correspondence;  but  as  no  tr.ice  remains  in  the 
library  at  Hampden,  it  has  been  suggested  that  on 
the  Restoration  it  wasconsidered  prudenttodifstroy 
any  memorial  of  the  past  which  might  implicale 
their  possessors.  Pym  must  necessarily  have  re* 
ceived  a  number  of  State-papers. 

(S)  Evelyn,  ii.,S8. 

(3;  Echard,  48a. 

(k)  Clarendon,  i.,  119. 
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We  know  too  liitle  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  parties  who  were  so  eonspicuoiis  in  the 
Civil  War.    Such  active  spirits  as  Hampden 
and  Pym,  though  they  lived  in  the  age  of 
diaries,  appear  to  have  left  no  memorial  of 
themselves,  or  of  their  transactions.    They 
were  probably  too  deeply  busied  in  the  .plans 
and  schemes  of  the  day.    One  great  man 
among  them,  Lord    KimboUon,  afterwards 
Viscount  Mandevilie,  and,  finally,  the  second 
Earl  of  Manchester,  wrote  memoirs  relating 
to  (his  very  party  with  whom  he  had  acted 
many  years.    £ven  this  authentic  source  of 
secret  history  remains  imperfect)  and  is  only 
known  by  a  few. important  extracts  in  Nal- 
son's  collection.  (Ij  The  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  these  parlies,  the  Scotch  and  the 
English,   sometimes   betrayed  their  secret 
connexion.  On  the  day  the  King  received  the 
ficottish  petition,  there  was  also  presented 
another,  signed  by  twelve  English  peers,  for 
ealliug  a  Parliament,  and  the  shrewd  politi 
cians  of  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  surmised 
that  Haddington  and  Borthwick  had  not  la- 
boured in  vain,  and  that  *"'  the  work  would 
shortly  begin  in  that  kingdom."  (2) 

There  is  not  wanting  certain  evidence  that 
:the  King  was  surrounded   by  spies»  prying 
into  his  movements,  watching  his  unguarded 
hours,  and  chronicling  his  accidental  e&pres- 
sions.    Even  in  his  sleep  the  ICing  C4)uld  not 
elude  their  scrutiny ;  his  pockets  were  ran- 
.sacked  for  letters  to  transmit  copies  to  the 
-Covenanters.    This  treachery  was  so  well 
iknown,  that  Archbishop  Laud,  on  delivering 
iiome  important  communications,  requested 
the  King  noi  to  trust  the  papers   to  his 
|K)cket.  (3)  We  find  Seoretdry  Nicholas  com- 
plaining that  bis  own  letters  are  seen  hy 
other  eyes  than  the  King's ;  and,  on   one 
occasion,  that  the  secret  orders  which  he 
received  from  the  King  were  known  before 
lie  could  convey  them  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  (4) 
This  low  degradation  of  eminent  men  be- 
traying the  secret  councils  of  their  royal 
•master  by  such  humiliating  means  is  not  so 
rare  a  circumstance  in  secret  history  as  one 

night  imagine.  The  difficulty  of  procuriAg  a 

CO  Nalson  acknowledges  receiving  ftporo  "S!t 
Francis  North,  now  l^ord  Keeper  of  tbe  great  seal  of 
ISngland.  a  transcript  ofBome  n  etnoin  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Manchester,  tbe  originals  b^ing  written  with 
the  Barrs  own  hand,"  ii . ,  206 .  Hay  not  these  me- 
moirs be  recovered  ? 

(9)  Bishop  Guttiry's  Memoirs,  74.  SeetheP^UUon 
inNaWon,  ii.,  487. 

(3)  L'Estrange,  Charles  1.,  196. 

(4)  Evelyn,  4S.   Gorrespondenoe. 


private  audience  with  Janes  the  First  in- 
duced the  Spanish  ambaasador  4o  watch  his 
opportunity  of  slipping  into  hie  MiBJesty*$ 
pocket  those  extraordinary  charges  against 
Buckingham,  which  alarmed  the  King,  end 
probably  would  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
favourite.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  the  Je- 
suits, respecting  their  discovenes,  picked 
out  of  the  very  foulesf  papers  which  a  great 
personage  used,  and  which  when  he  had  used 
he  imagined  that  he  had  dastroyed.  A  re- 
markable fact  of  this  Jcind  has  not,  as  far  as  1 
know,  been  published ;  and,  as  it  relates  to 
two  illustrious  personages,  and  the  transae* 
tion  is  itself  as  ingenious  as  it  appears  an* 
then  tic,  the  reader  may  be  interested  by  its 
preservation. 

De  Wilt,  having  taken  tbePrinoe  of  Orange 
(our  William  the  Third)  under  his  govern- 
ment and  tuition,  in  order  to  be  master  of  aD 
his  actions  and  motions,  surrounded  him  by 
his  own  creatures.  A  valel  de  tkambre^ 
who  had  constantly  attended  the  Prince  from 
a  child,  was,  at  the  Prince's  earnest  request, 
suffered  to  continue  in  his  service.  The 
Prince  had  then  a  constant  and  very  secrat 
correspondence  wiih  the  English  Court;  and, 
on  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  usually  put 
them  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  One  day  K>e 
Witt,  in  conversation  with  the  Prince,  warn- 
ing him  against  intrigues  dangerous  to  his 
highness,  let  fall  expressions,  from  whioh 
the  Prince  inferred  that  the  p'v^nsioner  had 
seen  some  of  his  secret  letters  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Prince,  however,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, took  no  Boiice  to  any  one  of  his  embar- 
rassment, but,  pondering  on  the  circum- 
slanoe,  when  he  went  to  bed  feigned  sleeps 
and,  after  due  time,  delected  the  faithful 
operations  of  his  valet,  who,  taking  out  the 
letters,  copied  them  for  the  pensionary,  and 
then  carefully  replaced  the  originals*  The 
Prince  still  continued  to  conceal  the  disco- 
very, but  took^oare  in  his  subsequent  letters 
from  England  to  receive  such  answers  as  he 
wished  to  have  conveyed  to  De  Will.  These 
by  degrees  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  re- 
meved  the  pensioner's  jealousies^  «i)d  ever 
after  kept  him  in  a  fake  security  with  regard 
to  his  pupil's  transactions  and  carrespon- 
denoes.  When  the  Prince  had  overcome  alD 
his  difficulties,  and  was  made  Stadthoidflc, 
he  confounded  his  vMet  by  reveahng  oie 
secret  of  the  English  correspondence  whidi 
he  bad  not  yet  copied ;  Jind,  oompliruentiiig 
I  "him  on  4he  freat  ternc  to  iwd  eo  •oiatei^- 
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tionally  done  bis  master^  by  bis  dexterous 
secretaryship  of  the  waislcoat-pockeu  be 
dismissed  the  Ir  litor,  not  without  the  charity 
of  a  small  pension,  (f) 

The  Marquis  of  IlaDiilton  was  a  person  not 
less  illuHrious  than  the  Pensionary  De  Witt, 
and  he  stands  accused  of  practices  not  less 
insidious^  actuated  perhaps,  too,  by  a  less 
pardonable  motive,  the  ruin  of  a  rival,  and 
that  rival  one  as  great  as  himself.  The  fa^ 
motLs  Earl  of  Mofitrose,  whom  we  at  first  Ond 
among  the  Covenanters,  bimself  acquainted 
the  King  with  the  real  occasion  of  his  having 
joined  them.  On  his  return  from  the  Court 
of  France,  v(  here  he  had  been  a  Captain  in 
the  Scottish  guar<is,  Montroso  intended  to 
tDter  into  tb<^  King's  service,  and  was  advist'd 
to  make  his  way  through  the  means  of  his 
countryman^  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Ha- 
milton prof>'SS('d  every  good  will,  admiring 
that  roinaiitic  gallanti;y  which  Cardinal  de 
Be'z  has  so  forcibly  and  so  classicaUy  de- 
scribed; but  Hamilton  cunningly  in>inuaied, 
that  the  King  was  so  wholly  attached  to  the 
English,  and  so  systematically  slighted  the 
Scotch,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  country,  he 
hioibelf  would  not  longer  submit  to  the  in- 
dignities he  rndurc'l.  To  Ihe  King,  Harail- 
toQ.  in  noticing  the  return  of  Montro>e,  and 
his  purpose  to  wail  on  his  Majesty,  injsinuated 
thai  this  Earl  was  so  popular  among  the  Scots 
by  an  ancient  descent  from  the  royal  family, 
that  if  he  wore  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  he  was 
one  who  might  occasion  much  future  trouble. 
When  the  Earl  of  Montrose  was  introduced 
to  the  King  by  Hamilton  with  great  demon- 
stration of  afTcction,  Charles,  loo  recently 
tutored  to  forget  his  lesson,  gave  Montrose 
bis  hand  formally  to  kiss,  but  ungraciously 
turned  away  in  silence.  The  slighted  and 
romantic  h«ro,  indignant  at  the  coldnet^s  of 
that  royalty  which  best  suited  his  spirit, 
hastened  to  Scotland,  and  threw  himself  in 
anger  and  despair  into  the  hands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. (2)  But  the  heart  of  Montrose  re- 
mained secretly  attached  to  his  soven^ign — 
and  at  length  be  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Charles.  A  leticr  of  Montrose  was  taken 
out  of  the  King's  pocket,  and  the  copy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Covenanters,  whicb  pui  an  end 

to  his  influence  with  .that  party.    The  report 


d)  Thfai  aoac<lDte  wavtold  lij  D'AUone,  SeDfelny 
to  Qoeen  Mary,  and  long  in  ttie  cooOdenre  of  Klog 
William,  to  Lord  — ,  "the  great  friend"  of  the  Rev. 
9t»ry  Btougb,  who  communicated  it  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Urrh. 

(t)  Ikda  itai7  if  told  by  Hey^in  inbisUUle  earioua 
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was  eurrentt  and  the  fact  has  been  sanctiooed 
by  history,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  bad 
done,  or  procured  to  be  done,  this  ^^  foul  and 
midnight  deed."  Burnet,  in  whose  folio 
Memoir  of  the  Hamiltons  we  never  discover 
a  single  ambiguous  act,  or  one  political 
tergiversation—has  attempted  to  strike  out 
even  this  blot  from  the  scutcheon  of  bis  bero. 
He  tells  us  that  the  letter  to  the  King  was  in- 
closed by  Montrose  in  one  he  addrassed  to  Sir 
Richard  Graham,  who,  ope  ing  tbe  letter, 
carelessly  dropped  the  ioclosure,  when  Sir 
James  Mercer,  the  bearer  of  these  letters 
from  Scotland,  civilly  stooping  to  take  up  the 
letter,  silently  marked  the  royal  address,  and 
hastened  to  the  Scottish  camp  to  tell  the 
(ale.  This  accident,  resting  on  Sir  James 
Mercer's  testimony,  may  be  true,  but  it 
would  not  account  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  For  this  purpose  Bur- 
net a'dds  on  his  own  authority,  for  I  find 
none  given,  that  the  council  of  war  insisted 
that  Montrose  himself  should  furnish  a  copy 
of  his  own  letter.  Tf  this  were  done,  we  may 
bo  sure  it  contained  no  treason.  Montrose  in 
his  defence  showed  that  others  were  corre* 
spo  dii)g  with  the  Court, .  and  when  Lesley 
accused  him  <  f  having  corresponded  with  tke 
enemy,  the  dauntless  Montrose  in  his  chi- 
valric  manner  asked,  *'  Who  is  he  who  durat 
reckon  the  King  an  enemy?"  The  affair  at 
that  moment  had  no  result.  Investigation 
would  have  implicated  other  leaders  of  the 
Covenanters.  From  other  quarters,  indeed, 
we  learn  that  copies  of  letters  addressed  by 
Montrose  to  the  King  were  transmitted  to  the 
Scotch  by  some  bed-chamber  men,  who 
searched  the  ICing's  pockets  when  he  was 
asleep.  (3)  It  is  probable  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  not  the  only  Scotchman  who 
thus  served  his  country's  cause  at  the  cost  of 
bis  honour. 

Whether  it  were  love  of  country,  or  con- 
cealed ambition,  or  some  motiveless  honours- 
able,  the  insincerity  of  the  Scotch  nbnut  the 
person  of  Charles  is  very  remarkable,  from 
the  nobleman  to  the  domestic.  The  loyal 
Earl  of  Argyle  advised  Chitrbs  to  keep  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Lorn  (afterwards  the  famous 
Argyle),  at  Court,  and  not  allow  him  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  predicting  to  the  King,  with 

Totume  of  '*  Obaarvaliona  on  the  Hi^torv  of  King 
Charles,  by  Hamon  L'Eiilraiige,*'p.iOS.  It  fa  coo^ 
firmed  n*om  other  quarien.  The  subsequent  eon- 
duet  oruarailton  is  itsell  a  eonflrmaUon. 

(3)  bishop  Guthry,  p.  75.  Thia  circumstance  rests 
on  other  authorities. 
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an  honest  natveid,  that  if  Lorn  once  left  him 
*^  he  would  wind  him  a  pin.  *'  Charles  thank- 
ed the  father  for  the  counsel,  but,  as  the  son 
had  been  called  up  by  his  warrant,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  ought  not  forcibly  to  retain 
him,  for  Charles  added  that  it  behoved  him 
'  *•  to  be  a  king  of  his  wQrd,"(l)  Charles,  it 
appears,  had  conferred  many  substantial 
iionourson  Argyle-^in  places— in  titles— and 
'even  in  donations  of  money.  As  we  advance 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Scottish  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  a  following  chapter  on  the 
Hamiitons,  we  shall  find  an  unparalleled 
scene  of  involved  intrigues,  of  which  many 
can  never  be  elucidated.  But  hardly  »ny 
-surpasses  the  faithlessness  of  the  son  of  Ar- 
gyll, who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  dis- 
played an  absolute  recklessness  of  his  honour 
and  his  word.  It  was  in  one  of  those  ebulli- 
tions when  the  heart  of  the  perfidious,  fmm 
its  fulness,  utters  what  it  would  at  another 
lime  conceal,  and  gains  nothing  by  the 
avowal,  that  we  discover  his  profound  dissi  - 
mulation.  When  at  length  the  Earl  openly 
joined  the  Covenanters,  in  his  maiden  speech 
he  assured  them  that  ^*  from  the  beginning 
he  had  been  theirs— and  would  have  held  (o 
the  cause  as  soon  as  any  did,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  conceived  that,  by  attaching  himself 
to  the  Ring,  and  going  along  with  his  Coun- 
cil, he  was  more  useful  to  them  than  had  he 
from  the  first  declared  himself."  (2) 

Of  the  loose  notions  of  Scottish  gratitude, 
and  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  its  per- 
petuity, we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
great  Scotch  general,  Lesley,  who  was  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Leven,  by  the  favour  or  the  policy 
of  Charles.  At  this  unexpected  honour  the 
old  soldier  was  so  transported  that  once  on 
his  knees  he  swore  '^  that  he  would  not  only 
never  bear  arms  against  the  King,  but  would 
serve  him  without  asking  the  cause."  This 
was  the  inebriation  of  his  loyalty,  for  in  less 
than  two  years  after  he  led  the  Scotch  army 
against  the  creator  of  his  honours. 

Charles  offended  his  English  subjects  by 
conferring  on  a  Scotchman,  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  The 
Parliamentary  party  were  not  certain  that 
this  hardy  Scot  was  staunch  to  their  cause,  and 
once  obtained  his  removal.  They  needed  not 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  passive  obedience 
of  the  devoted  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Tower ;  for  Sir  William  Balfour  took  an  early 
part  with  the  Parliament ;  zealously  render- 

(I)  Bishop  Gnthry,  SI. 

(S)  Bisliop  Guthry's  Memoirs,  41, 


ed  the  captivity  of  Strafford  inexorably  severe, 
and  resisted  the  most  considerable  bribe  ever 
offered  to  a  Governor,  to  connive  at  the  escape 
of  a  State-prisoner.  Having  thus  manifested 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
party,  he  became  one  of  their  ablest  com- 
manders, when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
countering his  royal  master  in  arms. 

Among  the  inferior  Scots  we  find  frecpieiit 
notices  of  this  personal  ingratitude  to  the 
monarch.  Even  the  menials  of  Whitehall 
defamed  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court.  Even 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  were  alien 
to  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen ;  for  they  had  all 
drawn  from  the  breasts  of  their  nurses  the 
sour  milk  of  Presbytery  and  democracy. 
^^  Little  William  Murray,"  as  Charles  affec- 
tionately called  him,  of  the  bed-chamber, 
had  from  his  childhood  enjoyed  the  particular 
confidence  of  Charles,  and  transacted  his 
most  delicate  affairs.*  Yet  on  several  occa- 
sions this  mysterious  man  raised  suspicions 
of  his  conduct.  It  is  not  only  from  Clarendon 
that  we  learn  the  faithlessness  of  this  domes- 
tic companion  and  confidential  agent  of  the 
manhood  of  the  monarch ;  we  draw  it  from 
an  impartial  witness  in  Did  Montreuil,  the 
French  Ambassador,  who  accompanied  Charles 
in  the  last  critical  period  of  his  life.  At  a 
moment  when  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
meditating  to  emigrate,  the  plan  was  entirely 
left  to  the  care  of  William  Murray,  who  was 
ever  flattering  the  Ring  of  its  safety ;  jet, 
adds  De  Montreuil,  Murray  is  very  careful  to 
hinder  the  Ring  from  employing  those  who 
certainly  are  as  able  as  himself,  and  far  more 
sincere.  Murray  persisted  in  reiterating  his 
doubts  that  Ashburnham  would  deceive  the 
Ring.  The  impartial  Frenchman  sarcastically 
cojicludes,  ^*'  Thus  I  perceive  that  these  honest 
persons,  as  zealous  for  their  Prince,  had  two 
displeasures ;  the  one,  that  their  master  is 
betrayt^.  and  the  other  that  it  is  not  they 
who  betray  him." (I) 

The  Scottish  Archbishop,  Spotiswood,  was 
so  sensible  of  the  infidelity  of  his  country* 
men,  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  personal 
sacrifice,  advising  Charles  to  hare  a  list 
prepared  of  all  his  counsellors,  his  house- 
hold officers  and  domestic  servants,  and  with 
his  own  pen  expunge  ail  the  Scots,  beginning 
with  the  Archbishop  himself,  which  at  least 
would  prevent  any  complaint  of  partiality. 
The  State  secrets  of  the  privy-councils  of 
Charles  were  betrayed.    A  Royal  Commission 

(S)  Thurloe'i  State  Papers,  i.,  SS,  sa,  tt. 
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for  ^'  ibe  discovery  of  repealers  of  secrets  in  | 
council*'  is  surely  an  anomalous  Slate  paper. 
One  such,  however,  we  have  from  Charles, 
when  the  dissolution  or  continuance  of  Par- 
liament was  agitated  in  May,  1640,  with  the 
simple  confession  that  *^by  what  ways  or 
means  they  were  revealed  and  disclosed,  is 
not  yet  manifested  to  us.'*  (1) 

In  Scotland,  the  Scotch  were  even  less  to 
be  trusted.  The  King's  Advocate,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hope,  was  much  more  the  advocate  of 
the  Covenanters.  This  subtle  lawyer  had 
great  command  over  Charles.  Having  under- 
taken the  restitution  of  those  Church  lands 
of  which  the  nobles  had  formerly  defrauded 
the  Crown,  none  doubted  that  by  his  delays 
and  evasions  he  was  acting  in  concert  with 
the  nobility.  (2)  Hamilton ,  when  High  Com- 
missioner, complained  that  all  the  skill  of  the 
King's  Advocate  only  perplexed  hi^  resolu- 
tions. The  King's  Advocate  could  not  ap- 
pear openly  in  the  cause  he  had  secretly 
espoused,  but  he  failed  not  to  supply  the  legal 
points  on  which  Lord  Balmerino  and  Hender- 
son proceeded  in  their  opposition.  Most  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  OfQcers  of  State, 
were  unquestionably  Covenanters,  though 
openly  acting  contrary  to  their  principles. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  Scots  in  their  own 
country  may  nor  be  difficult  to  account  for— 
^'The  Cause,"  as  it  was  emphatically  called, 
was  national;  and  the  appearance  of  liberty 
was  on  their  side— though  often  disgraced  by 
the  mutual  intrigues  of  rivals,  and  above  all 
by  that  religious  fanaticism  which  enabled 
the  crafty  insurgents  to  kindle  a  war  which 
can  never  terminate  by  a  peace— a  holy  war! 

It  is  more  difficult  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
on  the  infidelity  of  the  Scots  about  the  per- 
son of  the  King,  and  who  were  residents  at 
the  Court  of  Whitehall.  Their  ingratitude 
or  their  treachery  could  not  originate  in  any 
contemptuous  or  unkind  treatmen  t  of  Charles, 
for  we  discover  only  his  entire  confidence  and 
hb  confirmed  partialities— and  the  best  we 
can  say  in  favour  of  these  domestic  treasons 
is,  that  the  Scots  at  London  were  the  same 
as  the  Scots  at  Edinburgh.  Malcolm  Laing, 
eolighlened  and  acute,  acknowledged  that 
''  seldom  were  the  Scotch  distinguished  for 
their  loyalty  ."(3)  Did  the  feudal  tyranny  of 
their  haughty  aristocracy  seem  more  toler- 

(i)TMtt{iigalareommlMtonlspreierf8d  In  Nal- 
nm'^eoneelUiD.  U  Ml. 

(S)  Buniet'B  RUtory  of  bis  own  Time,  I.,  99. 
GoUiry'ft  Memoin.  71-e9. 

(t)Uiig,itt.,IS7. 


able  than  the  rule  of  a  sovereign?  Was  not 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbytery  the  true 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  their  modern  demo- 
cracy T 

There  remains  a  paradox  in  this  history. 
The  devotion  of  the  following  generations  of 
Scotchmen  to  their  Stuarts  has  been  as  ro- 
mantic as  that  conduct  which  we  have  noticed 
was  crafty  and  treacherous ;  it  seems  a  pro- 
blem in  human  nature  and  in  Scottish  his- 
tory. 

Thus  surrounded  by  great  and  by  minor 
conspiracies,  and  betrayed  in  his  most  secret 
councils— we  shall  hereafter  see  how  the 
King  himself  became  the  secret  object  of  the 
contests  between  the  rival  and  involved  in- 
trigues of  Scotchmen.  The  unfortunate  King 
of  England  now  proceeded  on  principles  of 
State  which  appeared  to  him  irrefragable — 
and  for  some  time  imagined  that  the  show  of 
his  regal  authority  would  put  down  the  in- 
surgency of  a  whoL'  people. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  DifflcalUes  of  Charles  the  First  in  the  First 
Invasion  of  the  Scots. 

Thb  system  of  these  commentaries  is  to 
pursue  our  inquiries,  independent  of  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  events,  with 
which  every  history  of  England  will  furnish 
the  reader.  It  therefore  sometimes  happens 
that  we  have  not  only  to  allude  to  incidents 
already  noticed,  but  must  necessarily  antici- 
pate others  which  have  not  yet  been  told* 
One  art  of  discovering  truth  in  history  is  thai 
of  joining  its  dispersed  but  connected  facts ; 
facts  which  were  furnished  at  the  time  by 
those  who  were  often  un&)DScious  of  this  se- 
cret relation.  Thus  the  horizon  of  history 
expands,  and  a  brighter  giMm  darts  through 
that  hazy  atmosphere  in  which  past  events 
are  necessarily  enveloped. 

We  have  shown  how  the  Scottish  intrigues 
were  closely  connected  with  those  in  England ; 
we  shall  find  that  our  own  revolutionary 
measures  were  entirely  modelled  on  those  of 
the  Scots.  This  principle  of  discovery  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  history  of  this  period ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  none  of  the  writers  of 
our  history  have  yet  struck  into  this  vein.  In 
detecting  the  secret  intercourse  which  existed 
between  the  parties  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Lon- 
don, we  shall  obtain  the  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  true  origin  of  many  obscure  and 
mysterious  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
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the  First ;  and  in  comparing  the  proceedings  • 
of  the  Commons  in  England  with  those  of  the 
Scottish  leaders,  we  shall  find  that  (he  same 
designs  became  their  common  object.  When 
we  come  to  develope  the  character  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  we  shall  allude  to  those 
great  events  in  the  Scottish  commotions  in 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part;  at 
present  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  King 
himself,  from  the  beginning  and  through  the 
progress  of  that  great  revolution,  for  such 
indeed  it  was,  and  the  model  which  a  party 
at  home  servilely  copied.  His  motives  and 
his  perpl(^xiiies  may  sometimes  be  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  some  incidents  which  historians 
have  erroneously  denied,  or  have  miscon- 
ceived, and  others  which  time  only  has  re 
vealed,  become  revelations  of  Truth.  The 
personal  character  of  Charles  the  First,  ac- 
compani  d  by  all  bis  mi>fortune$  and  his 
errors,  is  of  itself  a  study  for  the  painter  of 
man.  The  inexlricahle  dilemmas,  the  delu- 
sive designs,  the  wavering  hopes  and  fears  in 
which  this  unhappy  sovereign  was  incloseil 
as  in  a  magical  circle,  may  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  wish  not  to  extenuate  the 
errors  of  his  policy,  and  y»'t  who  would  not  at 
the  same  time  be  ignorant  of  the  passions  of 
his  age.  The  history  of  the  man  is  not  less 
interesting  than  the  history  of  the  monarch, 
and  a  tale  of  human  nature  is  not  less  pre- 
cious than  a  history  of  England. 

The  moment  the  solemn  *'  Covenant"  was 
tak<'n,  a  term  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Judai.;  history,  and  every  true  Scotchman 
became  a  good  Israelite— the  moment  *'  ihe 
Tables,"  as  the  Scots  meanly  called  their 
assemblies  of  the  four  great  classes  of  their 
people,  or,  as  th»'y  are  ably  dignified  in  the 
Mercure  FrangoU^  perhaps  by  Richelieu  him- 
self, '*  the  four  Chambers,"  constituted  a 
national  Convention,  holding  itself  indepen- 
dent of  the  Royal  Council,  and  assuming  the 
office  of  Sovereignly,  the  revolution  became 
neces'^arily  political.  This  moment  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the 
preceding  year.  Addressing  the  King,  he 
observed,  *'  Probably  this  people  have  some- 
what else  in  their  thoughts  than  religion. 
But  that  must  serve  for  a  cloak  to  rebellion, 
wherein  for  a  time  they  may  prevail;  but  to 
make  them  miserable,  and  bring  them  again 
to  a  dutiful  ob 'dience,  I  am  confident  your 
M^esty  will  not  find  it  a  work  of  long  lime, 
nor  of  great  difficulty,  as  they  have  foolishly 
fancied  to  themselves."  (1) 

C«J  Lord  Hardwicka't  3tate. Papers,  ii.,  U8. 


To  July,  1637,  the  Litoigy  was  first  read 

at  Edinburgh,  and  six  months  afterwards,  in 
February,  1638,  the  Scots  entered  into  their 
Covenant.  We  detect  in  the  warm  historian 
of  the  great  Presbyterial  revolution  all  the 
triumph  and  exultation  of  the  militant  saint. 
*'^  Our  ieeond  and  glorious  lU formation  in 
1638,  when  this  Church  was  again  settled 
upun  her  own  base,  and  the  rights  she  claim- 
ed from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were 
restored,  so  that  she  became  *'  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.*  It  i<  hard  to  manage  a 
full  cup,  and  I  shall  nol  take  upon  me  to  d^- 
fetid  every  step  in  that  happy  period,''''  (2} 

In  January,  1639,  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Covenanters  for  a  genera]  drilling 
throughout  the  kingdom.  ^^  Terrible  as  an 
army  wilh  banners,"  which  appears  only  a 
metaphorical  expression  in  the  zealot,  was  in 
truth  a  simple  historical  fact.  Thoy  divided 
and  subdivided  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of 
Traquair  writes  fiom  Edinburgh  : — *'  The 
writers  and  advocates  are  the  only  men  busy 
here,  in  this  time  of  drilling;  and  of  the 
writers  I  dare  say  the  most  of  them  spend 
more  upon  powder  than  they  have  gained 
these  six  months  bygone  with  the  pen."  (3) 
They  had  secretly  supplied  themselves  abroad 
by  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  arms, 
and  had  engaged  experienced  officers  and 
commanders,  from  their  absent  countrymen 
who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  school 
of  the  great  military  genius  of  the  age.  A 
small  sum,  and  busy  agents  from  Richelieu, 
had  served  to  kindle  the  flame  of  insurgency, 
but  such  was  the  national  poverty  that  it 
could  n(>ver  have  maintained  its  army.  The 
spirit  of  the  people,  long  unused  to  war,  was 
roused  by  those  great  leaders  of  democracy, 
the  Presbyters  in  their  puIpiLs,  who  pro- 
nounced the  curse  of  M*  ros  on  those  who 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  ag:)in^t  the 
mighty.  The  enthusiasm  flew  from  rank 
to  rank ;  all  men  pressed  forward  as  volun^ 
teers.  When  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  an- 
chored before  Leith,  he  witnessed  the  gentry 
labouring  on  a  bastion,  and  ladies  of  the  first 
condition  busied  in  the  trenches. 

But  if  this  enthusiasm  had  been  caught  by 
the  people,  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant,  and 
their  wary  general,  Alexander  Lesley,  weed 
proceeding  with  a  more  human  policy.  Con- 

C2)  Wodrow'n  rnlroducllon  to  History  of  tbe  Suf- 
rerings  of  the  Cburch  of  Scotland,  p.  li. 

(3>  The  B&rl  of  Traquair  to  tbe  Marquis  of  H^unil- 
ton .    Hardwicke  State  Papers,  U. ,  m. 
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sdoas  of  their  feeble  resource  in  case  of  a 
defeat,  or,  what  wooh)  have  proved  as  fatal, 
a  prolonged  campaign,  they  studied  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  an  offensive  war.  They 
beid  out  no  menace,  but  they  urged  a  plea  ; 
they  had  armed,  not  to  invade  England,  bat 
to  defend  themselves  from  an  EngKah  inva« 
sion.  When  the  King  issued  a  proclamation 
that  they  sboi^d  Bot  approach  nearer  the 
royal  camp  than  ten  miles,  it  was  dexieroas- 
ly  obeyed.  Such  was  the  infant  strength  of 
the  Rebellion  t  The  Soots  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  disperse  by  their  pedlais  in 
their  pocks  ^*-  an  information  to  all  good 
Qiristians,*'  about  '^  the  true  Religion"  and 
**  the  Lord's  own  cause/'  which  were  made 
palatable  to  the  English  Puritans  with 
sprinklings  of  tteriptural  alhisions,  where 
Ihe  Senballats  *^  and  such  like"  were  pointed 
at,  who  oppo:ied  the  building  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  by  lizraand  Nehewiah.  (1)  Such 
was  the  style  of  those  Scotch  patriots,  and 
such,  not  long  afterwards,  was  to  be  that  of 
the  English.  Letters  had  also  been  dispMxrhed 
to  some  Bl  Court  yindicating  their  pnieeed* 
mgs,  solemnly  protesting  that  they  designed 
BO  harm  to  England,  and  expecting  no  hosti- 
hiy  from  them ;  letters  not  ill  received  among 
soine  eminent  persons  a i  Court.  (2) 

The  Scots,  in  their  Ihst  invasion,  were 
kmg  influenced  by  motives  of  delicacy  from 
venturing  to  cross  the  Tweed.  The  insur* 
gents  contented  themselves  in  exercising 
their  tactics  at  home,  possessing  themselves 
of  the  forts  ef  their  own  coontiy.  They  only 
made  war  by  acts  of  peace,  and  renewed 
their  *'  humble  desires"  only  by  petitions, 
armed  at  once  to  strike  or  to  si^sn. 

An  unpublished  leiler,  which  is  in  the 
fitate-paper  oiOcCy  from  Edward  Norgatei, 
who  followed  the  English  army,  exhibits  the 
mibory  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
4onfusioD  winch  prevailed  in  a  disorderly 
•army :— . 

«'Barwl(Sk,aath  ufayftaaa. 

^^The  King  made  a  halt  at  Alnwick,  upon 
same  alarm  that  was  in  the  camp,  whereof 
he  received  information  from  my  Lord  Gene- 
lai*  80  that  persons  of  great  quality  lay  in 
^r  coaches,  carts  from  the  town  being 
httle  and  company  great.  So  at  Morpeth  1 
'Staid,.bttt  Hie  noLt  day  went  on  to  Alnwick, 
wheace  the  .King  was  gone  that  momiqg  to 

(I)  This  State  paper  to  prawrved  In  Franhland, 
(t)  fiornet't  MeoMln  of  the  HamlHaM,  fM. 


the  army  at  Gasuvkk,  five  miles  short  t)f 
Berwick,  ior  the  alarm  was  telse. 

*^  The  next  morttaag  passing  through  Bel-* 
fert  (nothing  like  the  name  eitAMr  in  strength 
or  beanty,  it  being  the  most  «Diserable  ;beg- 
gariy  sadden  town,  or  town  ofseds,  that  ever 
was  made  in  an  afternoon  of  Joam  and  siibks), 
there  I  stumbled  upon  Mr.  Murray,  one  of 
the  <;up-bearersto  his-Msjesty^  who  had  taken 
up  the  very  and  only  room  in  the  only  ale* 
house.    Thither  he  kindly  invited  me,  to  a 
place  as  good  as  a  death's  head  or  memento 
for  mortality,  top  and  sides  being  all  earth,, 
and  the  beds  no  bigger  than  so  many  cof- 
fins.   Indeed,  it  was  for  beauty  and  conve^ 
niency  like  a  covered    saw-pit.    Our  host 
was  a  movnig  uncleanly  skeleton ;  i  asked 
him  who  had  ^condemned  him  thither.    He 
said,  durum  tehrni  nscessitas;  that  he,  with 
fiDorscore  othergentlnmen  of  quality  (a  horse 
tvoop),  being  billeted  the  night  before  at  a 
little  village  three  miles  further,  coming  to 
the  place  after  a  long  and  weary  march, 
found  no  other  accommodation  than  a  dark 
and  rainy  night ;  in  all  the  town  not  one  loaf 
of  bread  nor  quart  of  beer,  not  a  lock  of  hay 
nor  peck  of  oats,  and  little  shelter  for  horse 
or  roan ;  only  a  few  hens  th^  toasted  and 
eat  without  bread,  but  not  without  water* 
Their  horses  had  nothing.    He  (okl  *me  1 
should  iind  the  army  in  little  betteroondition, 
the  first  companies  having  stood  in  water  np 
to  the  ankles  by  reason  of  the  rain:  that  in 
forty-eight  faoms  they  had  no  bread,  nor 
ether  lodging  bot  on  the  wet  ground,  the 
camp  being  low  near  the  searside,  nor  ai^r 
shelter  but  the  fair  heavens.    After  dinner  1 
rode  to  the  army,  where  1  think  there  was 
not  above  seven  thousand  loot;  the  horse 
elsewhere  dispersed  into  villages,  about  three 
thousand.    Here  I  found  the  cause  of  the  late 
want  was  for  want  of  carriages  to  bring  bread 
tothearmy^  but  now  they  were  better  accom* 
medated.yet  hiy«ii6  dto.    The  King  was  in 
his  tent,  about  where  some  of  the  Lords  bad 
pitched  theirs.    I  think  none  that  loves  him 
but  must  wish  the  army  ten  times  doubled^ 
and  those  ten  fifteen  times  better  accommo^ 
dated ;  especially  seeing  this  town  as  ill  pro«- 
vided  as  the  other,  and  the  hourly  reports  of 
the  Scots  advancing  ten  thousand  in   one 
place  and  fifteen  thousand  in  another  to  se*- 
oond  their  fellows*    Yet  are  we  told  they 
come  with*  a  petition,  bat  it  seems  they  mean 
to    dictate    the    reference    to    themselves, 
wherein  I  believeSir  Edward  Powell  wiU  have 
>  little  to  do. 
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**  To  this  town  (Barwick)  I  came  last  night, 
when  Sir  John  Borrowes  and  I  could  hardly 
get  a  loaf  of  bread  to  our  supper;  a  black 
cake  we  got  scarce  edible.  I  went  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary's (Sir  John  CokeJ  to  beg  one,  and  bad 
it  given  me  with  much  dillQcuUy,  Mr.  May 
protesting  that  his  master  was  glad  to  send 
to  my  Lord  Governor  for  bread  for  him  and 
his,  the  day  before,  and  that  he  got  but  two 
half-penny  loaves.  This  day  our  host  fetch* 
ing  us  some  dinner,  had  it  snatched  from  him 
by  a  soldier,  who  much  complain.  The  people 
here  say,  that  if  some  present  and  spe^y 
order  be  not  taken,  they  shall  want  bread  for 
their  families,  the  soldiers  devouring  what 
can  be  got,  and  the  Scots,  by  whom  it  seems 
the  town  was  formerly  supplied  with  victual 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  in  a  plentiful  manner 
and  cheap,  having  declared  they  fear  extreme- 
ly the  want  of  provisions,  the  country  in 
Northumberland  side  being  very  barren,  but 
plentiful  beyond  the  boundary  towards  Scot- 
land." (1) 

Both  the  armies  at  length  were  encamped 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  found  themselves 
in  an  extraordinary  situation.  At  the  time, 
the  causes  of  the  unexpected  results  of  this' 
formidable  appearance  on  both  sides  were  not 
known,  and  were  therefore  misrepresented. 

The  royal  army  had  been  hastily  formed 
by  the  Ring ;  Charles  relied  on  the  imposing 
pomp  of  his  splendid  cavalry,  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  and  on  the 
number  of  his  troops,  to  awe  the  Scots  into 
submission.  Ludlow  aptly  describes  this 
army  as  ''raised  rather  out  of  compliment 
than  affection ;"  and  Qarendon,  evidently 
with  pain  to  himself,  has  confirmed  this  opi- 
nion. '*  The  King  summoned  most  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  their  affections,  how  they  stood 
disposed  to  that  service,  presuming  that  the 
glory  of  such  a  visible  appearance  of  the 
whole  nobility  would  at  once  terrify  and  re- 
duce the  Scots."  Clarendon  adds  one  of  those 
profound  reflections,  which  we  rarely  find 
but  in  this  ^'  Lord  Chancellor  of  Human  Na- 
ture,'* that  ^^  such  kinds  of  uniting  do  often 
produce  the  greatest  confusions ;  when  more 
and  greater  men  are  called  together  than  can 
be  united  in  affections  or  interests  in  the  ne- 
cessary differences  which  arise  from  thence, 
they  quickly  come  to  know  each  other  so  well, 
as  they  rather  break  into  several  divisions 

(I)  The  writer,  Edward  Norgate,  was  secretary  to 
Windebank.  Birch  traoscribed  this  leUer  from  one 
in  the  Btate-paper  of&oe.    Sloane  MSS.  4176. 


than  join  any  one  public  interest,  and  from 
hence  have  always  arisen  the  most  dangeroas 
factions."  (2)  But  a  royal  care,  unknown  to 
Clarendon,  lay  hidden  in  the  King's  breast. 
Charles  was  aware  of  the  moral  condition  of 
his  army.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  had  in 
the  gallery  at  Whitehall  confidentially  r&- 
vealed  to  the  King  the  fatal  secret,  that  the 
English  nobility  and  general  officers  were  far 
from  being  heartily  engaged  in  this  war. 
They  were  not  to  be  trusted ;  the  Scots  at 
Court  had  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  some  that  they  were  little  interested 
in  a  bellum  Efdncopale ;  nor  was  it  probably 
unknown  to  Charles,  that  the  officers  and 
privates  in  his  army  on  their  march  had 
openly  declared  (hat  they  would  not  fight  to 
maintain  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Bi-* 
shops.  (3)  Many  also,  who  took  no  interest 
in  the  factions  of  the  day,  but  consulted  their 
own  quiet  and  the  King's  happiness,  vented 
their  contempt  on  the  poverty  of  Scotland  ; 
and,  as  May  tells  us,  the  young  courtiers  were 
usually  heard  to  wish  Scotland  under  water, 
or  that  the  old  wall  of  Severus  was  re  edified. 
Others  of  graver  thoughts,  as  (>>mines  was 
then  a  favourite  historian,  pointed  out  the 
story  of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  war 
with  the  Swiss,  who,  had  he  taken  them  all 
prisoners,  could  not  have  paid  a  ransom  to 
the  value  of  the  spurs  and  bridles  in  his 
camp.  And  a  verse  of  Juvenal  was  frequent 
in  their  mouths : 

Curandum  in  primis  ne  magna  ii^aria  flat 
ForUbus  et  miseri8.(4) 

It  is  certain  that  Charles  was  aware  of  the 
neutrality  of  some,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
others  of  his  commanders ;  for  when  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  at  a  subse- 
quent day,  was  noticed  to  him,  the  King  re- 
plied, '^  Had  that  army  been  in  earnest,  he 
would  have  chosen  other  commanders."  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  King  depended 
entirely  on  "  the  glory  of  such  a  visible  ap- 
pearance." Charles,  in  fact,  was  leading 
only  the  phantom  of  an  army.  Charles  be- 
trayed his  alarm  at  the  distempered  condi- 
tion of  his  army  when  he  was  reduced  to  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  requiring  a  Sacra- 
fnenlum  militare.  This  was  a  subscription 
to  a  solemn  profession  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience, and  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  any 
correspondence  with  the  insurgents.    ^^The 

(9)  Clarendon,  i.,S06. 

(S)  WblUilucke's  Memorials,  S8. 
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OP  CHARLES 

Seofs,''  sarcastically  observes  Lord  Clarendon, 
'^look  it  to  a  man  without  grieving  their 
ooRsdence,  or  reforming  their  manners." 
Bot  an  open  refusal  came  from  a  quarter 
viienoe,  perhaps,  ii  was  not  expected,  how- 
ever it  might  be  suspected.  Two  English 
Boblemen,  afterwards  well  known  in  the 
Civil  War,  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord 
Brooke,  io  the  King's  presence,  sullenly  re- 
fused their  signatures.  These  lords  ingeni- 
ously averred  that  it  was  against  law  to  im- 
pose oaths  not  enjoined  by  law ;  and  further, 
being  igoorant  of  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
neiiher  could  they  decide  whether  the  Cover 
nanters  were  rebels.  The  King,  indignant  at 
this  studied  insult,  offered  in  the  face  of  his 
whole  army,  and  doubtless  dreading  that  the 
eianiple  of  these  lords  might  prove  infec- 
tious, immediately  ordered  them  to  be  put 
trader  restraint.  Charles  desired  that  the 
Attorney  and  the  Solicitorshould  be  privately 
oonsalted,  whether  these  lords  could  be  pro- 
ceed«^  against  criminally,  but  the  King  found 
that  *''  the  cunning  and  Jesuitical  answers/' 
as  Secretary  Windebank  calls  them,  '^  only 
ooncealed  their  malignity  and  aversion  to 
bis  Majesty's  service."  The  sturdy  refusal  of 
these  lords  threatened  alarming  consequences 
at  that  critical  moment^they,  indeed,  had 
only  anticipated  the  unhappy  day  that  was 
shortly  to  befall  England  ;  and  their  conduct 
had  instantly  operated,  jfor  those  who  had 
willingly  sobscribed  this  bond  of  loyalty  now 
signed  another  paper,  declaring  the  sense  in 
which  they  had  accepted  it.  This  vain  ex- 
pedient of  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  faith- 
kss  wiis  thrown  aside. 

While  the  mind  of  the  perplexed  monarch 
was  suspended  between  doubt  and  lear, 
amidst  the  disaffection  and  reluctant  duty 
which  prevailed  in  the  royal  camp,  a  far  dif- 
ferent scene  broke  forth  among  the  joyous 
loots  of  a  people,  who  once  more  beheld  their 
native  hills  covered  with  a  national  army. 
There  a  veteran  and  unlettered  soldier,  aged 
and  weather-beaten,  deformed  and  diminu- 
tive in  bis  person,  but  renowned  for  his  skill 
ia  all  military  affairs,  was  recalled  from 
foreign  campaigns  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
His  sagacity  was  prompt  to  master  difficulties, 
aad  his  enterprise  was  too  prudent  ever  to 
bave  failed  in  good  fortune.  But  the  mili- 
tary virtue  now  most  to  be  valued—  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart— was  eminently 
bis  own.  Lesley  was  a  Scotchman  who  in 
foreign  lands  had  never  forgotten  the  native 
bttmonrs  of  his  countrymen,  and  now  march- 
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ed  with  them  as  if  he  had  long  been  their 
neighbour  and  their  companion.  In  the 
plain  simplicity  of  his  language,  he  told  the 
noble  and  the  meanest  gentleman,  that 
^^  volunteers  were  not  to  be  commanded  like 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Brothers  they  were  all, 
and  engaged  in  one  cause."  He  flattered  to 
command.  Even  the  haughty  nobles,  whose 
rivalries  had  been  dreaded,  loved  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  ^^  the  old  little  crooked  sol- 
dier," as  Baillie  naturally  paints  him— and 
his  undisciplined  levies  acquired  at  least  that 
great  result  of  all  discipline,  a  love  of  obe- 
dience. The  gentleman  was  nothing  the 
worse  lying  weeks  together  on  the  ground, 
or  standing  all  night  in  arms  in  the  storm, 
and  the  lusty  peasantry  raised  their  hearts 
as  they  mingled  with  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
and  their  own  *^  Men  of  God."  Their  eves 
watched  this  **  Captain  of  Israel."  Lesley 
had  called  on  his  country  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  Scottish  camp  seemed  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Crowded  with 
spiritual  pastors,  these  sent  forth  their  heralds 
to  all  their  Presbyteries,  exhorting  the  ab- 
sent, or  reproaching  the  loiterer.  As  the 
army  advanced,  its  numbers  multiplied. 
£vei7  company  had  a  new  banner  waving 
before  the  tent-door  of  its  captain,  blazoned 
by  the  Scottish  arms,  and  inscribed  ^^  For 
Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  The  reveil 
called  them  to  solemn  prayer  at  the  dawn ; 
the  drum  beat  to  a  sermon  under  the  roof  of 
heaven,  which  twice  a-day  convinced  them 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause ;  and  as 
the  sun  went  down  in  the  still  repose  of 
evening,  the  melody  of  psalmody->the  ex- 
temporaneous inspiration  of  some  prophesy- 
ing pietist,  or  exhortations  from  some  folded 
page  of  the  sacred  volume,  refreshed  the 
spirits  of  these  patriotic  enthusiasts,  who,  in 
combating  on  oarth,  seemed  to  be  possessing 
themselves  of  Heaven  itself.  ^^True,"  says 
Baillie,  ^*  there  was  swearing  and  cursing 
and  brawling,  whereat  we  grieved,"  but  as 
the  good  Principal  walked  through  their 
tenLs,  he  caught  the  contagious  fervour  of 
this  singular  union  of  insurrection  and  reli- 
gion. ^'I  found  the  favour  of  God  shining 
upon  me,  and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet 
strong  and  vehement  spirit  leading  me  all 
along."  The  valiant  Saint  was  ready  either 
to  start  to  battle,  or  to  chorus  a  psalm. 

The  assumed  humility  in  the  supplications 
of  the  Coy.  nanters  induced  Charles  to  ima- 
gine that  they  were  intimidated  at  the  view 
of  the  English  army.  A  second  proclamation 
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more  aathoritatively  commaiided  their  sub- 
mission ;  but  ooe  day  when  a  very  inferior 
Scotch  force  put  to  a  shameful  flight  the 
whole  cavalry  of  Lord  Holland,  the  determin- 
ed spirit  of  the  Scots  was  confirmed,  as  well  ^ 
as  the  suspicions  and  (he  dread  of  (he  King 
of  the  disposition  of  his  own  troops.  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  lay  inactire  at  sea,  and 
Lord  Holland  was  a  fugitive  on  land.  Al 
London  the  King  was  censured  for  not  more 
vigorously  quelling  the  Scotch  revolt.  Those 
indeed  who  were  distant  from  the  scene,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of  both 
armies,  wondered  at  the  King  losing  this  op- 
portunity of  chastising  his  rebels.  Contera* 
poraries  rarely  possess  the  secrets  reserved 
for  their  posterity.  The  Covenanters  t^ere 
ahke  surprised  ait  the  inactivity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  they  ascribed  to  a  refined  policy 
designed  to  waste  by  delay  their  limited  re- 
sources. They  were  acquainted  at  that  mo* 
inent  neither  with  the  indifference  of  the 
whole  army,  nor  the  disuppomtmenis  of 
Charles  in  a  foreign  negotiation  for  Spanish 
troops,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  had  landed  in 
England,  and  also  in  some  expected  levies 
from  Ireland.  The  Scots  in  this  first  eximr- 
sion  were  awed,  too,  by  the  fear  of  rousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  people.  A  secret 
intercourse  indeed  had  already  been  opened 
with  some  English  friends,  but  no  party, 
however,  had  yet  risen  in  strength  openly  to 
espouse  their  cause.  We  learn  this  from 
Baiihe— ^'  the  hope  of  England^s  conjunction 
is  but  small,  for  all  the  good  words  we  heard 
long  ago  from  our  friends."  This  is  a  point- 
ed allusion  to  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the 
Covenanters  with  some  of  our  own  patriots. 
He  proceeds — *^  all  this  time  when  the  occa- 
sion was  great  to  have  kythed  their  affections 
both  to  us  and  their  own  liberties,  there  was 
nought  among  them  but  either  a  deep  ^leep 
or  silence.*  (1 )  They  knew  they  wanted  no* 
for  friends  at  Court,  nor  among  the  citizens, 
who  were  not  displeased  to  see  the  Scots  in 
arms  against  the  King,  and  who  were  not 
desirous  of  an  English  victory,  <>upposing, 
says  May,  that  **  the  sword  which  subdued 
the  Scots  must  destroy  their  own  liberties.*' 
But  these  friendships  of  the  parties  were  yet 
callow,  and  not  to  be  too  rotighly  handled. 
So  jealous  was  our  Parliament  at  times  of 
their  invading  friends,  that  when  the  Scottish 
army,  after  (he  pacification  of  Berwick,  in- 
tended to  march  though  this  garrison  town, 

(1)  Balttie,  i.«  «•!. 


a  woofien  bridge  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
over  the  Tweed  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  that  they  might  be  separated  from  the 
townsmen.  The  day  had  not  yeft  come,  al* 
though  it  was  fast  approaching,  when  the 
English  Parliamentarians  were  (o  vote  theh 
Scottish  invaders  ^'a  friendly  assistance,*' 
and  that  the  Seels  were  to  return  theh* 
solemn  thanks  for  the  style  of  *'  brethren** 
given  to  them  in  (he  vote  of  the  House,  (fi) 

As  (he  King  from  the  first  had  never  con- 
templated a  war,  and  as  the  Scots  did  not 
know  whether  they  might  begin  one,  both 
armies  were  precisely  at  that  point  which 
would  admit  of  a  tieaty .    Lesley  decided  on 
a  great  movement.    *'  He  gave  out  obscuretr 
his  parpose  to  approach  tiie  English  cump," 
says  Bftillie.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
had  daily  augmented  his  forces,  but,  destitute 
of  the  resources  to  support  a  defensive  war, 
this  sagacious  general  foresaw  that  his  forces 
would  have  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
assembled,  in  the  inactivity  of  a  prol>nged 
campaign,    and    that  even  his  numerical 
strength  might  be  fatal  in  nn  impoverished 
iatid.    The  approach  of  Lesley  excited  an 
alarm  in  the  royal  camp.    At  this  critical 
moment  an  ancient  page  of  the  King's  was 
permitted  to  pass  over  to  the  Scottish  camp 
on  a  visit  to  his  fnends.    There  he  hinted 
that  if  they  would  please  to  siipplicate  the 
King,  the  happiness  of  peace  might  yet  be 
orblcined.  This  light  motion  was  not  neglect- 
ed—an  intercourse  was  granted,  and    the 
King's  honour  was  thus  saved.    Some  Eng- 
lish historians  have  presunned  that  the  Scots 
were  the  first  who  solicited  the  prace,  bat 
Baillie  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  old 
page  who  doubtless  was  the  messenger  of  the 
pacific  overture. 

Four  Scotch  Commissioners,  among  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  a  voluptuary,  and 
Lord  Loudon,  an  able  intriguer  and  ntces- 
si  tons  man,  both  long  afterwards  gained  over 
by  Charles— met  in  the  tent  of  the  Eari  of 
Arundel,  the  English  general,  to  conf.r  on 
the  adjustment  of  (he  minuter  points  in  dis- 
pute. An  extraordinary  scene  opened.  XJn- 
expect>  dly,  at  least  to  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, the  King  himself  entered— and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  taMe,  the  others 
then  standmg  up,  a  remarkable  conversation 
ensued.  It  was  taken  down  a(  (he  time  in 
notes,  and  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  o 
Laud. 


(•)  EBibw«nii,4v<, 
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Thi3  is  a  reiy  dramatic  narrative,  and  io  j  which  1  nerer  did,  nor  shall.    But,  on  the 
some  respects  leads  us  to  an  intima'o  ac- !  other  side,  I  shall  expect  from  them  to  dc  as 


respects 

<|uaintance  with  the  niaoners  of  Charles  the 
First.    The  propriety  of  the  King*s  appear- 
ance at  this  conference  may  be  doubtful ;  it 
would  check  the  necessary  freedom  of  discus- 
sion ;    hut  Charles  on  various  critical  occa- 
3ioos  loo  easily  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
compose  all  differences  by  his  own  presence ; 
his  sincerity  might  be  greater  than  his  pru- 
dence.   On  the  present  occasion  the  King 
9Bems  not  to  have  been  more  peremptory 
than  a  man  who  delivers  himself  without  re- 
sene,  paiient  though  dignified;   and  since 
we  know  that  this  meeting  was  not  concerted, 
the  spontaneous  language  of  the  King  will 
show  that  his  capacity  was  no  ordinary  one, 
and  that  his  earnestness  was  not  a  mere  form 
and  show  of  obtruding  royalty,  designed  more 
10  gratify  its  own  vanity  than  inspired  by 
any   deeper   interest  in   the  affairs  of  the 
people. 

Dr.  Lingard  truly  observes  that  *•  Charles 
for  several  days  ('ebaied  every  point  with  an 
earnestness  of  argument  and  a  lone  of  supe- 
riority which  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the 
hearers  of  both  nations."'  This  penurious 
commendation  hardly  does  justice  to  Charles. 
We  have  a  wanner  account  from  Baillie. 
"  The  King  was  very  sober,  meek,  and  patient 
to  h^  ar  all.  The  King  missed  Henderson'* — 
(with  whom  Charles  at  a  distant  day  was  to 
hold  a  famous  controversy  on  ecclesiastical 
polity)  —  '"^  and  Johnston"  —  (afterwards  the 
hoi  Covenanter  Wariston.)  *'  The  King  was 
much  delighted  with  Henderson's  discourse, 
but  not  so  with  Johnston's^  Much  and  most 
free  (.ommuning  there  was  of  the  highest 
matters  of  Stale.  It  is  likely  his  Majesty's 
ears  had  never  been  tickled  with  such  dis- 
courses, yet  he  was  most  patient  of  them  alt, ' 
and  loving  of  cl^^ar  reason.  His  Majesty  was 
ever  the  longer  the  belter  loved  of  all  that 
heard  him,  as  one  of  the  most  just,  reason- 
able, sweet  persons  they  ever  had  seen." 
Of  this  remarkable  conference  which  occur 
led  on  the  first  day,  unknown  to  Clarendon 
aod  Hume,  I  shall  select  such  passages  as 
nasi  enter  into  the  character  of  Charles  the 
First  :— 

Tub  Kvui.  ^  Vy  Lords,  you  cannot  but 
wonder  at  my  unexpected  coming  hither; 
•htch  1  would  myself  have  spared,  were  it 
wt  t»clMr  ayMtf  e<  tkil  noioriouaslnnder 
M  vyoB  »•,  ihftt  I  that  my  ears  Irom  tile 
jnsi  coiDi^taUitA  of  mj  ReopJo.  in  Seoiland,  ' 


subjects  ought ;  and  upon  these  terms  1  shall 
never  be  wanting  to  them. 

RoTHSs. — The  Earl  of  Rothes  answered  but 
with  a  low  voice,  that  his  sentences  could 
hardly  at  any  distance  he  understood.  The 
effect  of  his  speech  was  a  justification  of  all 
their  actions. 

Thb  KiKG.-^My  Lord,  you  go  the  wrong 
way  in  seeking  to  juslify  yourselves  and  ac^ 
lions  ;  for  though  i  am  not  come  hither  with 
any  purpase  to  a^ravate  your  offences,  but 
to  make  tho  fairest  construction  of  them  that 
they  may  bear,  and  lay  aside  all  dilferences, 
yet  if  you  stand  on  your  justification,  I  shall 
not  command  but  where  I  am  sure  to  be 
obeyed. 

Rothes. — Our  coming  is  not  to  justify  our 
actions,  or  to  capitulate,  but  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  coiisure  (judgment)  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, if  so  be  we  have  committed  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our 
country. 

The  KiNC— '1  never  took  upon  me  to  give 
end  to  any  diiference,  but  where  both  parties 
first  submitted  themselves  unio  my  censure 
(judgment),  which  if  you  will  do,  1  shall  do 
you  justice  to  ihj  utmost  of  my  knowledge, 
without  partiahty. 

Rothes. — Our  rehgion  and  conscience  is 
now  in  question^  which  ought  to  rect.ive 
another  trial.  Bfsiles,  neither  have  we 
power  of  ourselves  to  conclude  auy  thing,  but 
to  represent  it  to  our  fellows. 

The  King— If  you  have  no  power  to  sub- 
mit it  to  my  judgment,  go  on  with  your  justi- 
fication. 

Rothes. — This  is  it  which  we  desired,  that 
thereby  the  i>ubjt'Cls  of  both  kingdoms  may 
come  to  the  truth  of  our  actions;  for  ye  know 
not  the  reason  of  our  actions,  nor  we  of 
yours. 

The  King.— Sure  I  am,  you  are  never  able 
to  juslify  all  your  actions ;  the  best  way, 
therefore,  were  to  take  my  word,  and  to  subr^ 
mit  all  10  my  judgment. 

Rothes.— We  have  reason  to  desire  liberty 
for  our  public  justification,  seeing  i>ur  cau^ 
hath  received  sti  much  wrong,  both  in  the 
foundation,  relation,  and  the  whole  carriage 
of  the  business. 

Loudon.— Since  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
dislike  the  way  of  justification,  we  therefore 
will  desert  it ;  for  our  purpose  is  no  other  but 
(o  enjoy  the  freedom  of  that  religion  which 
we  know  your  Majesty  and  your  kingdtm» 
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do  profess;  and,  to  prevent  all  alterations  of 
that  religion  which  we  profess,  which,  find- 
ing ourselves  likely  to  be  deprived  of,  we 
have  taken  this  course,  wherein  we  have  not 
behaved  ourselves  any  otherwise  than  be 
Cometh  loyal  subjects.  Our  sole  desires  are, 
that  what  is  point  of  religion  may  be  judged 
by  the  practice  of  the  church  established  in 
that  kingdom.  ^ 

The  KiNG.^Here  his  Majesty  interrupted 
this  long  intended  declaration,  saying  that  he 
would  not  answer  any  proposition  which  they 
made,  nor  receive  any.  but  in  writing.  They 
withdrew  themselves  to  a  side-table,  and 
wrote  a  supplication— to  ratify  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  at  Glasgow,  that  all  ecclesias- 
tical matters  be  determined  by  the  Rirk,and 
that  a  peace  be  granted,  and  all  incendiaries 
suffer  punishment. 

This  supplication  having  been  read,  his 
Majesty  said  he  could  give  no  sudden  answer 
to  it ;  in  fact,  it  included  the  great  point  of 
the  abolishment  of  Episcopacy. 

The  King. — ^Here  you  have  presented  your 
desires,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Give  us  all  we 
desire  ;*'  which,  if  no  other  than  settling  of 
your  religion  and  laws  established,  I  never 
had  other  intentions  than  to  settle  them.  His 
Majesty  withal  told  them  that  their  proposi- 
tions were  a  little  too  rude  at  the  first. 
(Charles  alluded  to  the  ratifying  the  demo- 
cratic acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly.) 

Loudon. — We  desire  your  Majesty  that  our 
grounds  laid  down  may  receive  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction. 

The  King.— I  protest  I  have  no  intention  to 
surprise  you,  but  I  withal  desire  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  stand  too  strictly  upon  your 
propositions.  1  intend  not  to  alter  any  thing 
in  yonr  laws  or  religion  which  has  been  set- 
tled by  sovereign  authority.  Neither  will  I 
at  all  encroach  upon  your  laws  by  my  prero- 
gative ;  but  the  question  will  be  at  last.  Who 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  meaning  of  those 
laws?  His  Majesty  then  further  told  them 
that  their  pretences  were  fair,  but  their  ac- 
tions otherwise. 

Rothes.— We  desire  to  be  judged  by  the 
written  word  of  the  laws.  (Here  he  proceeded 
in  justifying  the  assembly  at  Glasgow.) 

The  King.— You  cannot  expect  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  assembly,  seeing  the  election  of 


(I)  This  was  no  oratorical  flourish  oftheEarlof 
Rothes,  but  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Presbytery. 
Our  first  English  Puritans  under  Gartwrigbt  had 
mainlained,  not  only  that  "the  Chureh  could  inflict 
its  ceosures  on  Royalty,"  but  that  it  possesceda 


the  members  of  it  was  not  lawful,  nor  was 
there  any  free  choice  of  them. 

Rothes.— There  is  no  other  way  for  set- 
tling difierences  in  religion  but  by  such  an 
assembly  of  the  Kirk. 

The  King.— That  assembly  was  neither  free 
nor  lawful,  aud  so,  consequently,  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  lawful.  But  when  I 
say  one  thing,  and  you  another,  who  shall 
judge? 

The  Earl  of  Rothes  offered  to  bring  the 
book  of  the  assembly  to  the  King,  to  prove 
its  legality.  Lord  Loudon  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  Presbyterial  government  by  the 
book  of  discipline— the  work  of  the  earlier 
Puritans. 

The  King.— The  book  of  discipline  was 
never  ratified  by  King  or  Parliament;  but 
ever  rejected  by  them.  Besides  this,  there 
were  never  in  any  assembly  so  many  lay 
elders  as  in  this. 

Rothes.— In  some  assemblies  there  have 
been  more  lay  elders  than  of  the  clergy.  In 
this  assembly  every  lay  elder  was  so  well  in- 
structed as  that  he  could  give  judgnaent^of 
any  one  point  which  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion before  them. 

The  King.— To  affirm  thus  much  in  truth 
seems  very  ridiculous ;  namely,  that  every 
illiterate  person  should  be  able  to  be  a  fit 
judge  of  faith  and  religion.  This,  indeed,  is 
very  convenient  and  agreeable  to  their  dispo- 
sition, for,  by  that  means,  they  might  choose 
their  own  religion. 

The  King,  in  closing  the  present  confer- 
ence, observed—*'!  have  all  this  while  dis- 
coursed with  disadvantage,  seeing  what  I  say 
I  am  obliged  to  make  good  ;  but  ye  are  men 
of  honour  too,  and  therefore  whatever  ye 
assent  unto,  if  others  refuse,  ye  are  also 
obliged  to  make  it  good.'' 

Lord  Loudon  once  affirmed  the  power  of 
the  Glasgotv  assembly  to  punish  any  offences. 
Rothes,  at  a  later  conference,  in  plain  terms 
affirrocMi  the  power  of  the  assembly  to  be  so 
great  that,  were  he  the  King,  it  had  authority 
to  excommunicate  him  also.  (1 )  Against  this 
principle,  perfectly  papal,  the  note-writer 
observes  that  his  Majesty  excellently  disput- 
ed, could  reason  have  satisfied  them.  Charles 
here  had  certainly  the  strongest  argument. 

it  is  curious  to  observe  the  advocates  for  po- 

supremacy  of  power.  Calvin's  policy  was  to  make 
the  Church  an  independent  power  in  the  state,  bot 
this  senms  to  have  been  but  a  first  step;  there  are 
passages  in  his  "Institatlon"  which  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  GartwrighVs  and  Knox's  system. 
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pobr  freedom,  eagerly  contending  for  passive 
obedience;  and  a  monarch,  supposed  (o  be 
a  stickler  for  arbitrary  government,  exposing 
(he  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a  dangerous 
despotism.  So  contradictory  seems  human 
uture,  when  man  acts  on  his  own  temporary 
news  or  individual  interests.  We  may  regret 
dial  we  have  no  notes  of  the  conference  of  the 
fierce  Republican,  Wariston,  with  Charles, 
diough  at  a  distant  day  we  have  the  King's 
sentiments  on  Republics  in  a  conversation 
with  Harrington, the  author  of  the  '^  Oceana," 
and  which  at  the  time  impressed  that  singu- 
lar Commonwealth's  man  with  a  high  notion 
of  the  King's  character. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  state  of  warfare  was 
terminated  by  a  treaty  as  peculiar ;  a  treaty 
consisting  more  of  verbal  explanations  in 
Tague  conversations,  than  of  written  agree- 
ments, or  articles  afterwards  ratified.    The 
Scots  desired  to  have  their  religion  and  liberty 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom— in- 
tending   those   that   were    in  force  before 
lames's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  Charles,  such  as  had  been  enacted  since 
that  time.    Both  sides  must  have  perceived 
the  ambiguity,  but  both  were  desirous  of  not 
coming  to  extremities.     The   Scots,   with 
twelve  thousand  men,  had  not  imagined  that 
Charles  could  have  raised  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand ;  but  Charles  was  in  no  less  per- 
plexity than  themselves,  as  he  feared  trea- 
chery among  his  own  troops.  The  Scots  wished 
delay  in  their  negotiation,  and    the  King 
hop«l  the  day  would  come  when  he  could  ex- 
plain the  terras.   The  Scots  would  only  swear 
to  the  true  religion  of  1580  ;  Charles  insisted 
that  the  tnie  religion  was  in  1606,  and  was 
more  manifest  in  the  present  year  1638.  The 
King  would  not  acknowledge,  and  the  Scots 
would  not  disclaim,  the  Glasgow  assembly. 
This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  King  con- 
senting to  call  another  assembly  to  decide  on 
ecdesiasiical  affairs.    From  that  tender  sub- 
ject, the  removal  of  Episcopacy,  Charles  conr 
▼ubively  shrunk  ;  while  the  Scottish  Com- 
missiouers  on  their  knees  in  vain  implored 
that  great  boon,  it  was  evaded  on  the  plea 
that  the  King  would  not  forestall  the  decision 
of  the  future  assembly.    Some  harsh  expres- 
sions in  the  King's  declaration  were  softened, 
but  when  the  Scots  complained  that  it  repre- 
sented them   as  if  they  had  struck  at  the 
monarchy,  they  wero  answered  that  so  much 
was  due  to  the  royal  honour,  and  that  the 
King's  reputation  abroad  required  that  his 
style  should  preserve  the  regal  authority. 


Ambiguous  sentences  were  explained  in  con- 
ference, and  the  Scots  on  their  return  to  their 
camp  set  them  down  in  writing,  which  in  due 
time,  says  Baillie,  ^' shall  see  the  light  in 
their  own  royal  and  noble  phrase."  ^^  There 
were  not  two  present,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  who 
did  agree  in  the  same  relation  of  what  was 
said  and  done,  and,  which  was  worse,  not  in 
the  same  interpretation.  An  agreement  was 
made,  in  which  nobody  meant  what  others 
believed  he  did." 

Malcolm  Laing  has  severely  charged  the 
King  with  dissimulation  in  this  treaty  ;(1) 
but  he  does  not  lay  the  same  charge  on  his 
own  countrymen.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  if  treaty  it  can  be  called,  an  inter- 
course took  place  between  all  parties,  and  the 
result  shortly  appeared  on  both  sides.  The 
Scots  cemented  their  secret  friendships,  and 
excited  the  sympathy  of  many  new  ones ;  and 
under  the  tents  where  thay  had  signed  the 
peace  they  concerted  future  plans  of  more 
successful  invasion  ;  a  clearer  understanding 
between  some  of  the  English  and  themselves 
appeared  to  all  the  world  on  their  second  in- 
cursion. Nor  was  the  King  less  active  in  his 
accessions;  Montrose  now  first  discovered 
himself  to  Charles ;  several  of  the  Scottish 
lords  were  mollified  by  royal  condescensions, 
and  the  ambiguous  Hamilton  had  so  adroitly 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, that  he  had  slid  into  their  secrets, 
and  with  admirable  fidelity  betrayed  them  to 
the  King. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pacification  of  Ber- 
wick was  as  little  sincere  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the 
parlies  with  great  truth  reciprocally  accused 
each  other.  Equally  impatient  for  peace, 
both  dreaded  the  dubious  issue  of  a  battle, 
and  both  were  alike  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  uiaintaining  their  strength,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  victory.  The  exhausted  exche- 
quer of  Charles  had  levelled  him  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  Scots.  The  determination  to 
combat,  rather  than  to  retreat,  was  probably 
as  strong  on  one  side  as  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ingenuous  Baillie  is  affecting, 
—though  a  Covenanter,  he  had  a  great  re- 
verence for  Majesty.  *' Many  secret  motives 
there  were  on  all  hands  that  spurred  on  to 
this  quick  peace.  What  to  have  done  when 
we  came  to  Tweed-side  we  were  very  uncer- 
tain. The  King  would  rather  have  hazarded 
his  person  than  have  raised  his  camp.    Had 

(I)  LalDg's  Hlftory  of  Saottandt  iii.,  f 71 . 
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he  incurred  any  skailh  (harm),  or  been  dis- 
graced wilh  a  shameful  flight,  our  hearts  had 
been  broken  for  it ;  and  likely  all  England 
behoved  to  have  risen  in  revenge."  The 
Scots,  it  is  evident,  at  that  moment  feared 
the  English  nation  as  much  as  the  King. 

"  This  "  quick  peace"  leaving  unsettled 
the  great  contending  points,  and  every  con- 
dition ambiguous  or  indefinite,  could  only  be 
one  of  those  delusive  treaties  which  serve  to 
prepare  the  strongest  party  fo^  war.  It  was 
a  breathing  space  for  two  armies  who  could 
not  separate  without  a  determination  to  con- 
quer; it  was  a  paciflcation,  butit  was  nota 
peace.  A  treaty  in  which  more  was  explained 
verbally  than  was  written  could  be  but  a 
patched-up  peace,  not  made  to  hold  long  to- 
gether. The  ink  was  scarce  dry  ere  the  treaty 
WHS  broken.  At  Edinburgh  they  reproached 
their  chiefs  wilh  apostasy ;  at  London  they 
lamented  the  disgrace  incurred  by  an  inglo- 
rious campaign. 

At  this  moment  we  may  be  curious  to  dis- 
cover the  real  feelings  of  Charles.  They 
may  be  deemed  romantic !  Pleased  probably 
wilh  his  partial  interviews  with  Montrose  and 
other  if  coltish  lords,  he  fancied  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Megesty  had  not  lost  its  charm  over 
Che  people.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions, 
Charles,  often  hasty  in  his  resolves,  proposed 
to  accompany  his  Scottish  subjects  on  their 
return  to  Edinburgh— to  hold  the  Parliament 
in  person.  He  imagined  a  popular  triumph 
to  awaken  the  affections  of  a  whole  people. 
Charles  becomes  a  self-painter  in  writing  to 
Went  worth  from  Berwick. 

**  As  for  my  affairs  here,  1  am  far  from 
thinking  that  at  this  time  I  shall  get  half  of 
my  will,  though  I  mean,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  be  in  person  both  at  Assembly  and  Parlia- 
ment; for  which  I  know  many  wise  men 
blame  me.  and  it  may  be  you  among  the  rest. 
And  I  confess  not  without  many  weighty  and 
considerable  argumenls,  which  I  have  nei- 
ther time  to  repeat  or  to  confute^-only  this 
believe  me,  nothing  but  my  presence  at  this 
time  in  that  country  can  save  it  from  irrepar- 
able confusion ;  yet  I  will  not  be  so  vain  as 
absolutely  to  say  that  I  can.  Wherefore  my 
conclasion  is,  that  if  1  see  a  great  probability^ 
I  go;  otherwise  not,  but  return  to  London,  or 
take  other  counsels."  (1) 

There  is  no  dissimulation  in  this  confiden- 
tial communication.  The  sorrowful  and  per- 
plexed state  of  a  mind  so  variously  agitated  ; 

W  nranbrTi  t^iun,  ti.,  m. 


the  impulse  that  hurries  him  in  .his  own  per- 
son (0  pacify  ihe  troubles  of  a  people,  and 
above  all  the  modest  check  which  his  own 
judgment  imposes  on  his  sanguine  hopes,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  man— and  when  we 
pause  on  many  similar  effusions  we  may  at 
least  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
man  ever  to  have  been  the  absolute  de>pot 
which  the  injustice  of  party  and  historical  ca- 
lumnies so  oficn  set  before  us. 

Charles  di  1  not  pursue  his  romantic  pro- 
gress to  fill  Fergus'  chair  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors.  A  fresh  revolt  had  broken  out  in 
ihe  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  surrender  of 
the  Castie  to  the  former  royalist  governor. 
**The  devout  wives,"  as  Guthry  calls  them, 
who  were  not  apt  to  go  on  these  messages 
without  being  sent,  again  opened  theii  cam- 
paign of  Presbytery,  by  an  onset  upon  the 
Hoyal  Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
wilh  •*  their  ncaves  "  (fists).  They  broke  my 
Lord  Treasurer's  while  staff  in  pieces  before 
his  face ;  a  circumstance  which  more  en- 
deared him  to  the  King,  says  Baillie,  at  the 
moment  his  credit  was  cracking.  When  the 
representative  of  IVlajesty  appealed  for  th« 
chastisement  of  the  ringleaders,  the  magis- 
tracy solemnly  voted  the  Treasurer  a  new 
staff  I—thus  estimating  the  indignity  tho 
Crown  had  suffered— at  the  damage  of  six- 
pence! 

The  Ring,  still  intent  to  open  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  person,  required  fourteen  of  the 
Scottish  leaders  to  attend  him  at  Berwick. 
Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Johnston  came,  bat 
the  rest  with  Argyle  contrived  to  raise  a  mob 
at  the  moment  of  their  pretended  depart iire. 
At  the  water-gate  they  were  stopped  on  the 
pretence  that  the  King  would  detain  them. 
The  King  repeated  his  summons^  but  he 
found  hinAself  distrusted.  These  Lords  feareJ 
that  Charles  knew  more  of  them  than  pro- 
bably at  this  moment  the  King  did. 

The  ministers  of  Chdrles  were  alarmed  at 
these  continued  tumults ;  Secretary  Winde- 
bank  conld  not  think  without  horror  of  the 
King  exposing  himseTf  to  the  mercy  of  a  per»- 
pie  weary  of  monarchical  Government,  **who 
know  yourMa|esty's  defied  person  is  the  om^ 
impediment  to  the  Republic,  liberty,  and 
confusion  which  they  have  designed  them- 
selves.*' Wentworlh's  caution  had  perhap!) 
more  weight.  **So  total  a  defection  in  that 
people  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  your  sacred 
peison  over  early,  if  at  an."*  the  dislftBt  of 
the  Scottish  LorddwTis  indignantly  felt,  atid 
Chafles  couM  no  longer  confide  in  them  who 
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bad  RoeoiifideBce  Id  htm .  The  King  return- 
ed home  from  the  dream  of  ibe  pacification  of 
Berwick,  melancholy  and  ussalisfied,  con- 
Tioced  ihat  he  had  carried  no  single  point, 
wliile  from  Hamilton  and  Montrose  he  was 
but  too  well  informed  ef  the  dark  designs  of 
bis  enemies.  The.  triumphal  march  which 
be  bad  onoe  promised  himself  hod  only  closed 
into  intenriew  of  two  hostile  armies ;  but 
it  had  shown  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad, 
tbat  the  Scoitish  insurgents  were  a  nation. 

Charlesseems  to  have  rented  his  disappoint- 
flwot  in  the  graceless  manner  wtt<h  which 
bedisbandad  his  own  army;  he  suddenly 
dismissed  the  gealry  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  loyalty  in  leaying  their 
bomes  at  his  call ;  nor  did  be  scatter  honours 
OR  those  who  had  aspired  to  them.  This 
ifflpi'Iitic  conduct  of  the  King  was  not  for- 
gotten when  in  the  following  year  he  had 
anoiher  army  to  collect -*  few  cared  tr>  attend, 
and  many  abondoneil  him  in  the  Civil  War. 
If  Charles  be  often  accused  of  dbsimulatiou, 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  too  often 
acied  from  spontaneous  feelingSt  hasty  and 
(■disguised. 

CHAPTER  XLVI0. 

Ckaries  tbe  First  resisUi  the  Seductions  of  Cardinal 

Richelieu* 

Thb  vindtcdiioQ  of  the  maritime  rights  of 
Eagkind  formed  the  most  glorious  period  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  tho  First,  lihe  King 
seems  to  have  found  himself  more  master  of 
efents.  following  only  his  own  disposi- 
tions in  asserting  the  independence  of  the 
Biiiish  Crown  and  the  security  of  his  people. 
Prom  1690  to  1637  he  probably  anticipated 
Done  of  those  dark  evils  which  lay  brooding 
among  hi.s  northern  subjects  and  bis  dismissed 
P^riiamentarians.  Before  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  perhaps  the  most  secret 
a^Dnts  in  the  approaching  revolution  possess - 
^  as  little  foresight  as  Charles  the  First  and 
his  niioistaTS. 

U  was  at  this  period^  in  i637,  that  anotiier 
political  event  occurred  of  not  inferior  im- 
portance than  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  it 
VB8  an  event  in  which  Chaxtos  the  First  main- 
tained the  ind^endence  of  his  Grown  among 
hciiign  poweis»  guided  hy  the  true  intere^ 
of  Kngland.  Those.  State-interesta^  I  pre- 
^me,  must  ever  be  an  unremitting  watch- 
UaeiB  over  tb«  growth  of  her  »eighhonr's 
iafiaeaot,  and  th«  soeret.  ioltigues  of  their 
VifciMin ;  hflPQi  10  kaap  down  the  stniiigMy 
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and  to  strengthen  the  weaker,  but  above  all 
things  to  preserve  England  from  becoming  a 
passive  instrument  of  the  dangerous  projects 
of  an  ambitious  rival,  or  a  seductive  enemy. 

In  the  present  case  Charles  the  First  pec- 
formed  the  duty  of  an  English  monarch,  how- 
ever fatally  the  event  terminated  for  his  own 
happiness* 

Our  popular  histoiians,  some  of  whom,  it 
must  be  granted,  were  not  supplied  with  the 
copious  materials  we  now  possess,  and  some 
of  whom  would  certainly  have  wanted  both 
the  necessary  diligence  and  candour,  bad 
they  possessed  them,  have  accused  Charles 
the  First  of  a  blind  and  sometimes  of  a 
*^  Popish"  inclination  towards  Spain.  On 
this  prejudiced  principle,  they  have  not  hesi*- 
tated  to  charge  as  ^^a  mere  pretence"  the 
danger  into  which  Charles  considered  the 
nation  was  thrown  by  a  secret  league  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  Provinces.  Of 
the  reality  of  this  secret  league  we  can  no 
longer  doubt*  We  find  it  was  discovered  to 
Charles  by  the  Spanish  fesidentin  July,  1634. 
Fra'  cov  however,  had  been  busily  intnguing 
with  the  Statee^eoeral  two  years  earlier,  in 
l€33. 

It  was,  however,  not  before  five  years  after- 
wards, in  1637,  that  the  project  matured  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  assumed  a  tangible  shape, 
presenting  itself  openly  to  the  English  King. 
The  gesution  of  a  great  political  design  is 
sometimes  painfully  slow,  the  birth  is  delayed 
by  its  secresy,  and  the  pangs  seem  propor- 
tioned 10  its  magnitude. 

The  plan  of  Richelieu,  which  we  saw  at 
work  by  the  intercepted  dispatches  in  1634, 
and  which  was  now  settled  in  1637,  was,  in 
concert  with  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  to  seize 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, the  last  remains  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion of  Spain,  from  which  important  conquest 
resulted  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  name  and  influence  among  the 
Flemings.  But  before  this  bold  enterprise 
could  bo  opened »  and  even  before  it  could  be 
well  resolved  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Cardinal  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  England ;  and«  to  ascertain  the 
dispfsition  of  th^  Cabinet  of  Whitehall,  the 
Cardinal  dispatched  the  Count  DHEstrades  with 
very  particular  instructions. 

Hichelieus  aware  that  he  stood  not  in  the 

good  graces  of  the  Queen  of  England,  whose 

mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  he  had  abandoned  to 

her  destinj,  comnussioiied  the  Count  d'fi»- 

.tndes  taolXar  Hasriotta  every  possible  pcoaf 
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of  his  derotion  to  her,  and,  entreating  imme- 
diately to  be  put  to  the  test,  he  desired  the 
honour  of  being  made  acquainted  with  her 
wishes,  that  they  might  be  instantly  accom- 
plished Should  the  Count  And  the  Queen 
favourable,  he  was  to  deliver  the  Cardinal's 
letter  written  by  his  own  hand— but  should 
Henrietta  continue  unfriendly  to  the  Cardinal, 
B'Bstrades  in  that  case  was  to  present  the 
letter  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  France. 

D'Estrades,  who  on  his  arrival  in  England 
had  to  execute  with  the  utmost  promptitude, 
as  we  shall  see,  affairs  of  the  most  opposite 
nature,  hastened  without  a  day's  loss  to  the 
Queen.  He  found  Henrietta  greatly  indis- 
posed against  the  Cardinal.  The  letter  of  his 
Eminence  was  therefore  suppressed,  but  her 
brother's  referred  her  to  Count  d'Estrades, 
who  acquainted  her  with  the  object  of  his 
mission,  requested  the  Queen  would  use  all 
her  influence  to  persuade  her  royal  husband 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Henrietta  de- 
clared that  ^'  she  never  intermeddled  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature,"  but  in  compliance  with 
her  brother's  wish  she  would  mention  the 
subject  to  the  King  her  husband,  appointing 
the  ambassador,  who  pressed  for  lime,  to  re- 
turn at  five  o'clock. 

When  D'Estradescame,  he  found  the  Queen 
Jn  ill-humour;  she  complained  that  he  had 
been  the  occasion  of  her  suffering  a  severe 
reprimand  for  having  proposed  to  the  King  to 
remam  neuter  while  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders 
were  to  be  attacked,  but  the  King  himself 
would  expect  the  Count  at  six  o'clock. 

The  Q  leen's  reception  was  no  favourable 
prognostic.  The  Ambassador  was,  however, 
graciously  received  by  Charles.  D'Estrades, 
having  opened  his  negotiation,  laid  great 
stress  on  the  numerous  advantages  the  King 
of  England  would  derive  from  preserving  a 
rigid  neutrality.  Masters  of  the  sea,  the 
English  would  have  the  whole  commerce  of 
Flanders  at  their  disposal,  and  the  supply  of 
all  the  armies,  both  the  Allied  and  the  Spa- 
nish, which  could  only  be  carried  on  by  Eng- 
lish shipping.  But  his  Eminence  offered 
apparently  a  less  resistible  seduction ;  for  the 
Cardinal  not  only  assured  Charles  that  he 
was  most  desirous  of  preserving  a  union  of 
interests  with  the  two  Courts,  but  that  his 
Eminence  would  pledge  himself  to  persuade 
his  royal  master  to  aid  and  support  Charles 
against  any  of  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Charles's  reply  to  the  French  Ambassador 
was  prompt  and  decisive.  **  He  wished  for 
the  friendship  of  his  brother,  but  friendship  ' 


there  could  be  none  ifitwere  prejodicialto  his 
honour,  or  injurious  to  the  interest  of  his 
people.  Should  the  ports  of  Flanders  be  attack- 
ed by  Franca  and  Holland,  the  English  fleet 
would  be  in  the  Downs  ready  for  action,  and 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men." 
Charles  thanked  his  Eminence  for  the  off'erof 
his  aid,  *^  but  he  required  no  other  assistance 
to  punish  rebels  than  his  own  regal  authority 
and  the  laws  of  England  I" 

Such  was  the  noble  answer  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  political  seduction  of  Richelieu ; 
such  was  the  strength  of  character  which 
at  critical  conjunctures  he  invariably  dis- 
played; and  such  was  his  fortune  and  his 
fate  that  the  greater  his  personal  distresses 
rose  on  him,  the  greater  the  energy  which  he 
seemed  to  derive  from  their  excitement.  On 
this  incident  even  the  sullen  Presbyter,  Har- 
ris, felt  a  transient  glow,  exclaiming,  ^^This 
answer  was  worthy  a  British  monarch !"  We 
must  also  recollect  that  this  offer  from  the 
Cardinal  was  made  in  November,  and  that 
Charles  had  already  in  June  been  menaced 
by  the  rising  troubles  in  Scotland.  His  own 
personal  condition  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  magnanimity ;  to  be  plunged  into  a  war 
with  France  while  he  was  preparing  a  north- 
ern army  to  act  against  his  own  malcontents, 
required  in  the  spirited  monarch  that  forti- 
tude and  moral  courage  which  in  truth 
never  failed  him  in  his  *'hoor  of  need." 

But  Charles  probably  did  not  know  that 
D*Estrades,  who  remained  here  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  hastened  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  a  double  commission  in  coming 
to  England.  He  was  to  offer  the  King  of 
England  the  aid  of  France,  or  rather  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  should  Charles  be  disposed 
to  act  as  his  Eminence  desired ;  but  should 
Charles  prove  adverse  to  bis  scheme,  the 
ambidextrous  agent  was  to  address  himself 
secretly  to  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  party. 
The  fact  is,  that  D'Estrades  had  not  been  five 
days  in  London,  ere  be  had  already  opened  a 
CO  I  munication  with  two  Scotchmen,  and  in 
his  dispatches  congratulates  the  Cardinal  on 
'^  this  favourable  conjuncture  for  embarrass- 
ing the  King  of  England's  affairs."  Such, 
then,  wiS  the  great  coup  iViiaL  The  neu- 
trality of  the  King  was  to  be  bribed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  rebellious  Scots,  or  enforc- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  devoting  his  whole 
powers  to  their  suppression. 

The  reply  of  the  Cardinal  to  D'Estrades  is 
very  remarkable.  Sarcastically  approving 
of  the  openness  of  the  King  and  Queen  o 
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England  io  (heir  conduct  towards  him,  he 
owns  **  that  France  might  haye  heen  em- 
iMirassed,  had  the  royal  couple  had  the  ad- 
dress of  concealing  their  sentiments— but  now 
the  year  should  not  close  before  both  should 
repent  of  tb^ir  refusal  of  his  proposals.  It 
shall  soon  be  known  that  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
spised.*' He  desired  D'Estrades  to  assure  the 
tiro  Scotch  deputies  of  his  friendship  and 
protection,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  will 
dispatch  one  of  his  chaplains,  the  Abbe 
Chanibres,  who  was  their  fellow-country- 
man, to  hasten  to  Edinburgh  and  open  a 
negotiation  with  their  party.  This  wily 
statesman  would  have  Scotchmen  appear  to 
govern  Scotchmen.  The  Abbi$  Chambres, 
wbom  Whilelocke  calls  Chamberlain,  and 
who  had  probably  Gallirised  his  name,  was 
accompanied  by  a  coofldenlial  page  of  his 
Eminence,  also  a  Scot,  of  the  name  of  Hep- 
burn—and probably  serving,  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  on  the  other 
spy.  To  mortify  the  haughty  Henrietta,  and 
to  incon?enience  Charles,  by  rendering  the 
English  Court  still  more  unpopular,  the  vin- 
dictive Cardinal,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
interview  of  D'Estrades  with  Henrietta, drove, 
by  his  persecutions,  the  exiled  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis  to  her  daughter.  In  vain  had  Charles 
repeatedly  urged  his  foreign  agents  to  pre- 
vent the  Queen-mother  directing  her  flight 
to  England — there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
testing-place  for  the  royal  fugitive.  The 
fortunes  of  Richelieu  had  been  the  creation 
of  this  hapless  princess ;  but  he  never  forgave, 
K  is  usual  with  great  poUticians,  the  patro- 
ness, who  was  herself  alarmed  at  the  mighty 
being  her  own  feeble  hand  had  formed. 

Mary  of  Bf  edicts  was  the  weakest  of  women, 
bat  she  was  a  Queen  of  sorn)ws ;  the  daughter 
of  Tuscany,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
the  mother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  of 
tbe  Queens  of  England  and  Spin,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  She  it  was  whom,  on  her 
landing  in  England,  Waller  addressed— 

**<>ftal  Queen  of  Europe !  where  thy  oflbpringwean 
All  ihe  ehief  crownt;  whoeePrlnceearetby  hein." 

This  eminent  personage,  the  victim  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  was  now,  wherever  she  came, 
tvandering  spectacle  of  melancholy,— the 
pres.>D€e  of  the  ill-starred  woman  was  looked 
<n  as  a  prognostic  of  public  calamity.  Here 
the  sight  of  her  person  inflamed  the  popidar 
Pf«)udiceagainst  her  daughter,  and  the  season 
in  which  she  arrived  turning  out  wet  and 


stormy,  the  common  people  called  it  ^'  Queen- 
mother  weather." 

Charles  the  First  thus  incurred  the  vindic- 
tive artifices  of  Richelieu ;  and  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  royal  fortunes  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  mysterious  policy  of  this 
hardy  and  inventive  statesman. 

The  Cardinal  accomplished  his  prediction 
or  malediction  on  Charles's  head  about  the 
period  assigned.  We  have  found  Richelieu 
instigating  the  Hollanders  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  the  British  ports,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment Richelieu  was  holding  a  secret  inter- 
course with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and, 
subsequently,  with  the  English  Parliamenta- 
rians. Thus,  by  an  extraordinary  combina- 
nation  in  his  Cabinet,  the  hand  of  Richelieu 
was  directing  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First  at 
once  in  his  maritime  sovereignty  and  his 
Scottish  dominions. 

It  would  seem  that  Charles  the  First  had 
yet  no  notion  that  the  disgrace  of  having  in- 
curred an  insult  in  his  own  ports  was  the 
work  of  the  Cardinal,  nor  did  he  probably 
imagine  that  the  Papistical  prelate  could  ever 
coalesce  with  the  Calvinistical  Presbyters,  or 
that  the  Minister  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
could  ever  cordially  blend  with  the  Common- 
wealth-men of  England  in  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  itself. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  over 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First  is  a  subject 
not  unworthy  of  our  inquiry. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  Fate 
of  Cbarlee  the  First. 

Tub  famous  Cardinal-Duke  de  Richelieu 
was  one  of  those  great  ministers  on.  whom 
panegyrics  and  satires  equally  abound.  It  is 
hard  to  say  of  Richelieu,  that  in  his  passion 
for  glory  he  would  have  sacriflced  his  own 
France  to  that  of  Europe,  if  by  that  fatal 
pledge  Europe  had  prostrated  herself  to  the 
Cardinal-Duke.  In  his  political  imagination 
he  had  contemplated  on  vast  designs,  which 
the  ordinary  date  of  human  life  only  had  in- 
terrupted, for,  when  Richelieu  was  no  more, 
a  youthful  monarch  and  a  minister  trained 
in  Richelieu's  schools  astonished  and  alarm- 
ed the  world  by  the  sparks  which  had  fallen 
from  his  forge. 

The  master-genius  of  Richelieu  had  wrestled 
with  domestic  factions,  and  trodden  down 
rivals.  His  mightier  despotism  had  annihi- 
lated the  multiplied  tyrannies  of  a  haughty 
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anstoeraey,  vho  had  usarped  an  authority 

over  the  laws. 

Richelieu  must  not  be  classed  among  those 
rare  and  patriotic  statesmen,  who  are  the 
fathers  of  their  country.  He  fust  conquered 
his  own  people— crushed  his  own  nobility— 
and  concentrated  in  hissovereign  thedespotism 
be  himself  required.  Louis  Xlil.  was  jealous 
even  of  the  minister,  in  the  absence  of  whose 
genius  he  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
reign ;  but,  though  the  Prince  was  weak,  the 
migesty  of  the  throne  was  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been.  It  was  indeed  an  iron  role 
—state  prisons,  scaffolds,  and  garrisoned 
towns  deformed  the  fair  faoe  of  ^^  pleasant 
France." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a  state-maxim  of 
this  famed  pohticiaa,  who  we  must  candidly 
remember  lived  in  troubled  times,  that  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection  it  is  necessary 
to  depoess  them.  An  anecdote  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  in  some  respects  describes 
the  actual  state  of  the  French  people  during 
his  formidable  ministry.  An  Englishman  was 
deelaiming  against  the  tyranny  of  this  mi- 
nister. ^*  Don't  Ulk  so  loud,"  said  his 
friend,  ^'  lest  some  of  his  oreatures  there 
should  hear  you"— pointing  to  a  orowd  of 
beggars  in  their  sabots*  At  his  deatk  there 
were  public  rejoicings  in  the  move  distant 
provinces,  and  the  people  by  theiv  fireworks, 
and  their  dances,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  death  of  the  tyrannical  ruler  gives  a 
holiday  to  the  people.  ¥el  when  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great  visited  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Richelieu,  contemplating  the  statue,  he 
enthusiastically  exclaimed,  ^^  Great  man! 
wert  thou  living  I  would  give  thee  half  of  my 
empire,  wouldst  tttou  teach  me  to  govern  the 
other."  Must  w«  therefore  consider  that 
one  of  the  arts  of  government  may  consist 
in  making  a  notien  goeat,  ait  the  cost  of  its 
happiness? 

By  the  strength  and  unity  of  his  govern- 
ment, Richelieu  made  the  nation  tremble, 
while  he  seonred  its  power.  A  generul  ru- 
mour prevailed,  and  it  was  the  favourite 
topic  of  conversation,  as  I  learn  by  a  mami- 
script  letter  of  the  tines,  with  '*-  the  brave 
Monsietirs.  in  France,"  that  **  their  King 
must  be  Emperor,"  and  it  appears  Uiot  to 
have  ventured  tooontndict  th(Bm  would  have 
been  at  the  hazard  of  a  dueU  So  early  had 
the  national  egotism  aotictpaied  its  glorious 
i»innity  I  (t)    Thus,  while   raaooe   bswed 
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under  its  severe  master,  with  siecret  pride 
she  looked  on  her  ascendancy  in  the  great 
family  of  European  governments.  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  has  often  sacrificed  its 
happiness  to  its  splmdour. 

Richelieu  conquered  France— the  greater 
conquest  was  in  view.    Force,  remorseless 
force,  bad  mastered  his  native  land  ;  subtle 
intrigues  were  to  awaken  every  other  Euro- 
pean kingdom.   This  great  minister  was  now 
to  strike  out,  amidst  the  most  oomplicate  ob- 
stacles and  cabals,  the  elements  of  grandeur 
and  pro<^perity,  to  create  a  political  Cabinet, 
which  was  to  survive  its  creator,  and  to  hold 
Europe  itself  in  an  equilibrium,  to  be  guided 
by  the  arm  of  France.    His  recruited  armies 
were  to  encounter  the  Imperialist   and  ihe 
Spiniard,  his  miserable  marine  was  one  day 
to  meet  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland ; 
and  his  silent  genius  was  at  the  same  time 
busied  in  Spain,  till  he  struck  out  from  its 
dominion  an  independent  kingdom  in  Portu- 
gal; and  in  England,  whose  alliance  «ith 
the  French  Huguenots,  and  whose  invasion  of 
Rh^  were  indelible  on  hit  implacable  me- 
mory, till  he  subdued  its  independent  men^ 
arch  by  a  revolution  which  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness, and,  weare  told,  long  enough  to  regret, 
for  De  Brienne,  his  confidential  secretary  of 
state,  acknowledges  that  matters  went  fur- 
ther than  the  Cardinal  bad  designed,  and 
then  he  desired.     * 

The  confession  of  Brienne  was  sincere. 
P^  d*Ori^ans,  who  had  access  to  the  papers 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferte-Imbault,  who  was 
the  French  ambassador  in  England  in  164i{, 
informs  us  *Mhat  Richelieu  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  suc- 
oessful  intrigues,  which  menaced  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  monarch  whom  France  was  only 
desirous  of  embarrassing,  to  wean  him  from 
his  inclination  to  unite  with  Spain.  The 
French  monarch  offered  to  become  a  media- 
tor between  the  parties;  after  three  or  four 
journeys  to  Windsor,  the  French  ambassador 
found  that  the  offer  of  the  French  Cabinet 
was  oeoeived  with  ei^al  suspimon  by  the 
King  and  by  the  Parliament,"  (S)  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sabran, 
the. French  agent  in  England  in  f644,  whose 
papers  I  have  examined,  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  pacifying  the  English  tnmbles.  This 
is  oonflrmed,  too,  by  a  conversation  of  Maza- 
rin with  liOrd  Dighy,  in  which  the  CardinaJ 
told  hvn  that  **  France  fbund  too  late  their 
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oim  error,  thai  they  hai  been  well  conieni  f 

to  i^ee  the  King^s  great  paissance  weakened  • 
by  hi"*  domestic  troubles,  which  they  wished 
(miy  sboald  keep  him  from  being  able  to  hurt 
his  neighbours.**(l)    Such  has  ever  been  the 
liuman  pi>licy  of  political  Cabinets,  whn  have 
songlit  for  their  own  security  by  inflaming 
Che  intestine  disorders  of  their  neighbour ; 
or,  to  obtain   some   temporary  advantage, 
provoked  a  lasting  evil.    Richelieu,  by  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  and  the  Pailiaraen- 
tarians   of  England,  recruited    his   armies 
against  Austria,   and   neutralised    the  ally 
Spain  possessed  in  Charles.    When  the  revo- 
lution burst  forth,  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
the  web  of  his  own  subtle  work.    How  fur, 
or  if  at  aft,  the  conduct  of  England  towards 
(he  French  Revolution  in  its  early  stage  af- 
fords a   parallel  case,  I  know  not.    Accusa- 
tions were  raised  by  some  of  the  French 
apinst  Pitt.    Pitt,  like  Richelieu,  had  his 
recoil 'Clions,  and    our    Amencan    Colonies 
might  have  been  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  what 
the  Isle  of  Rho  and  La  Rochelle  were  to 
(liarles  the  First. 

Tlie  politics  of  Richelieu  may  be  paralleled 
irith  the  system  of  Napoleon.  Richelieu  was 
forming  an  invisible  alliance  with  the  disaf- 
fected of  every  government ;  thus  his  own 
genius  presided  in  their  councils,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  diplomacy  served  as  the  ac- 
tive agents  of  the  revolutions  of  his  age.  We 
ixe  struck  by  the  parallel  of  Richelieu  and 
Napofeon  in  their  secret  principles.  Pliant, 
as  well  as  unbending,  the  Prelate  of  the  Pa- 
pacy could  confirm  the  edict  of  Nantes  for  his 
own  Huguenots,  granting  toleration  at  the 
moment  he  meditated  their  extermination, (2) 
to  chedc  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Ronnsh 
Cardinal  coufd  confederate  with  the  Protes- 
tant princes  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
rtose ;  and  the  minister  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  new  Re- 
poblicans  of  Holland. 

The  intrigues  of  (his  politic  statesman 
CDUId  not  pass  untraced  amidst  the  gathering 
troubles  of  Charies  the  First— the  serpent, 
however  wary,  still  leaves  the  trail  of  his 
crooked  motions  in  the  dust  he  passes  over. 


(I)  CUrendon's  State  Papers,  Suppt.,  iii.,  lix. 

Ci)  It  U  a  eurtoos  faet  exhibiting  tbe  awkward  df- 
lOMisa  into  wMeh  great  polHleiaiMfimietiiiiefthmst 
iteBMelves,  that  at  the  momenithe  artlelee  cf  peace 
«Hh  the  Preach  Proteitattlswereta  be  tlgned  at  the 
coaneil-table,  both  the  Cardiaalft  Riehelfea  aad  de 
la  Bocbefoucanlt  withdrew^  that  they  arigM  net  «|h 
pctfpitbUely  tOBaoetioa  a  truee  with  herities— al- 
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The  Irish  insurgents  were  supplied  with 
arms  by  the  Cardinal ;  theagenls  of  the  Cove- 
nanters were  at  Paris,  as  well  as  the  agents 
of  the  French  at  Edinburgh. 

Resides  the  political  influence  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  over  the  fortunes  of  Charles  ihe 
First,  I  think  there  was  a  more  latent  one, 
the  result  of  which  wos  not  less  important  in 
the  affairs  of  the  English  monurch.  Charles 
admired  Richelieu,  and  many  of  the  interior 
transactions  which  had  occurred  in  France, 
the  disorders  composed,  the  difficulties  over- 
come, often  presented  an  image  of  the  state 
of  England.  The  disaffected  princes  ap- 
peared to  Charles  greatly  to  resemble  some 
of  our  Patriots;  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  Parliaments,  tht^ugh  these  are  but 
courts  of  law,  had  sometimes  approached  the 
lofty  tone  of  our  Commons,  and  the  strong 
repiibhcan  parly  of  the  Huguenots  could  not 
well  be  separated  in  their  conduct  and  their 
principles  from  our  own  Puritans.  Charles 
had  a  mind  too  reflective,  and  too  personally 
interested  in  these  events,  to  pass  over  re- 
gardlessly  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
great  French  minister.  Charles  the  Firsts 
and  Strafford,  and  possibly  Laud,  who  has 
been  idly  compared  with  Richelieu,  were 
close  observers  of  the  Cardinal-Duke,  and 
Richelieu,  unquestionably,  of  them.  Minis- 
ters, Nke  jealous  traders,  keep  an  observant 
eye  on  each  other.  Olivarez.  the  great  Spa- 
nish minister,  when  some  Frenchmen  com- 
plained of  the  libels  and  satires  on  Richelieu 
profusely  spread  In  Flanders,  declared  thai 
as  a  Minister  of  State  it  was  his  own  interest 
not  to  countenance  such  unworthy  methods* 
but  he  had  himself  ofien  told  bis  master 
that  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  the 
King  of  France  possessed  tbe  most  skilful 
minister  who  for  a  thousand  years  had  ap- 
peared in  Christendom ;  as  for  hinrself  he 
would  willingly  submit  to  have  whole  libraries 
printed  every  day  against  himself*  provided 
that  the  affairs  of  his  master  were  as  well 
conducted  as  those  of  France ! 

This  secret  sympathy,  or  this  mutual  in- 
fluence among  these  great  parties,  was  often 
indicated  by  circtunstaoces  accidentally  pre- 

though  this  vary  peaee  was  tbe  favoiiriW  work  af 
the  greatCardioal  bimtelf.  ItmaypoMibty  be  aW 
letted  that  tbe  departare  ol  the  Cardinals  atsic^og 
this  treaty  with  heretics  mfght  have  been  a  nwte 
form  whkh  grew  out  of  Iheir  priestly  obaraeler.  Is 
Clere  anqoestioaabJy  givea  the  aaeedote  Id  Iho  api* 
rUolafMcstaaL  g waaeortalaly  a  tfUmian 
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served.  That  Charles  the  First  had  long 
admired  the  genius  of  Richelieu,  appeared  on 
the  famous  day  of  the  Dupes,  when  news  ar- 
rived of  the  dismission  and  fall  of  the  French 
minister.  Henrietta  rejoicing  at  the  Car- 
dinal's removal  from  power,  which  had  been 
so  long  desired  by  the  Queen-Mother,  Charles 
the  First  chex:ked  the  feminine  petulance, 
expressing  his  highest  admiration  of  the  un- 
rivalled capacity  of  the  minister.  ^*  Y'our 
mother  is  wrong,"  he  observed  to  the  Queen ; 
'Mhe  Cardinal  has  performed  the  greatest 
services  for  his  master.  Had  I  been  the  Car- 
dinal I  would  have  listened  tranquilly  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Queen  your  mother,  and 
remembered  those  against  Scipio  before  the 
Roman  people,  who,  instead  of  replying,  led 
them  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Cardinal  might  have  told  the  King, 
within  these  two  years  Rochelle  has  been 
taken,  more  than  thirty  towns  of  the  Hugue- 
nots have  submitted,  and  their  fortifications 
are  demolished ;  Cazal  has  been  twice  suc- 
coured, Savoy  and  a  great  part  of  Piedmont 
are  in  your  hands;  these  advantages,  which 
your  arms  have  acquired  by  my  cares, 
answer  for  my  industry  and  my  fidelity."  (1) 

That  Strafford  was  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  minister,  appears  by  his 
alleging  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  in  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  enter  the  mer- 
chants* houses  at  Paris  to  examine  their  ac- 
counts and  to  cess  every  man  according  to 
his  ability  to  furnish  the  King's  army.  And 
that  Richelieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish affairs  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  minute  and  secret  correspon- 
dence the  French  minister  held  with  some 
courtiers  at  Whitehall.  Had  the  political 
personages  of  the  Court  of  England  not  been 
well  known  to  Richelieu,  he  would  not  have 
thrown  out  that  striking  observation,  when, 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Strafford,  he  remarked 
that  ^'  the  English  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  off  the  ablest  head  among  them."  (2) 

Charles  the  First,  driven  by  his  necessities 
and  the  perpetual  opposition  of  his  Parlia- 
ments, could   hardly   avoid   admiring  the 

(1)  Grifllst,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.,  IL,  77.  From  Ri- 
chelieu's Journal.  That  Charles  bad  expressed  hiui- 
aelf  to  this  purpose  we  cannot  well  doubt;  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  entered  into  the  Cardinal's 
Journal.  iSutl  suspect  that  the  latter  part,  where 
the  Cardinal  enumerates  such  a  variety  of  his  own 
memorable  acts,  waa  added  by  himself  m  an  iUua- 


energies  which  for  some  time  be  seems  to 
me  to  have  fatally  imitated.  English  lawyers, 
in  their  vague  and  florid  style,  had  declared 
that  no  monarch  was  so  absolute  as  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  and  '*  the  right  divine"  of 
kings  was  not  only  upheld  by  kings  them- 
selves, but  by  the  divines  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope. I  have  often  thought  that  by  the  vain 
struggle  and  confusion  of  the  principles  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  of  France  under  Ri- 
chelieu, with  those  of  the  constitutional 
forms  of  England,  Charles  the  First  fell  a 
victim  to  strong  measures  in  a  weak  Govern* 
roent. 

CHAPTER  L. 
History  and  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  StrafTord. 

Sir  Thomas  Wbntwobth,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  was  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  who  opened  his  political  career 
by  a  patriotic  •opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Buckingham ;  he  spoke  seldom,  but  always 
with  effect,  and  the  ability  which  awed  the 
minister  taught  him  also  the  strength  of  its 
support.  Severe  scrutinisers  into  Went- 
wnrth's  conduct  have  considered  that  there 
was  a  political  coquetry  in  his  patriotism, 
which  rather  sought  to  be  won  than  cared  to 
be  obdurate. 

Wentworth,  however,  endured  with  mag- 
nanimity the  petty  persecutions  of  the  day. 
He  suffered  confinement  as  a  loan-recnsant, 
but  when,  having  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
Opposition,  he  suddenly  hesitated  in  the 
march,  when  his  opinions  wavered,  and  he 
began  to  discuss  rather  than  to  act  with  those 
whose  confidence  he  possessed,  whose  de- 
signs he  comprehended,  and  whose  artifices 
of  faction  were  not  unknown  to  him,  in  a 
word,  when  Wentworth  gave  signs  of  what 
in  the  modern  political  cant  is  called  ratling^ 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  impetuous  and 
the  sorrows  of  ihe  gentle.  Noy  had  deserted 
the  popular  cause,  but  he  had  crept  out  like  a 
grovelling  lawyer,  calculating  on  the  most 
advantageous  client ;  but  Strafford  (for  the 
Earl  is  best  known  in  history  by  his  title), 
great  and  independent,  whatever  might  be 
his  motive,  was  about  to  devote  the  most 


tration .  Had  Charles  detailed  sueh  aseries  of  events 
it  would  show  a  more  parUcuIar  attention  than  was 
necessary;  in  speaking  to  the  Queen  he  would 
merely  have  alluded  to  the  general  results  of  Ri- 
chelieu's administration. 
(a;  Trial  of  Straflhrd,  pp.  ao,  BM. 
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derated  efforts  of  his  nature,  and  ascend 
ioio  the  highest  sphere  of  action  ;  his  wis- 
dom was  to  govern  the  royal  councils,  and 
his  heroism  to  main  lain  the  public  safety- 

Pym,  in  parting  from  Strafford,  did  not 
shed  the  generous  tear  which  Foi  is  reported 
to  have  let  fall  for  fiuike.  The  enraged 
leader  of  Opposition  vowed  perpetual  en- 
mity, and,  as  if  he  had  already  con  tern  platted, 
in  the  long  perspective  of  his  political  vision, 
that  axe  which  was  so  often  to  be  raised, 
declared  that  ^^  he  would  never  quit  hio) 
while  Strafford  kept  a  head  on  his  shoulders." 
And  when  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  Pym,  the 
Pairiol,  indulged  his  personal  rancour,  and 
flew  with  indecent  ha^le  to  denounce  Straf- 
ford as  **"  the  apostate  who  was  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  that  any 
age  had  produced." 

Charles  at  first  urged'  his  new  minister  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House.  The  presence  of 
Strafford  in  Parliament  inspired  the  King 
with  coDfldence,  but  the  Earl  himself  foresaw 
that  it  would  irritate  the  Parliamentary  party, 
and  their  secret  allies  the  b.ots ;  out  of  their 
sight  he  would  less  occupy  their  thoughts, 
and  should  they  persecute  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  at  that  safe  distance  he 
Tould  be  found  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
staiesiiian  observed,  pr>  scient  of  his  fate,  '•*'  If 
any  difference  should  happen  between  your 
Miijesty  and  the  Parliament,  il  would  disturb 
yuur  Majesty's  affairs,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  prefer  suffering  myself  than  them.'* 
But  Charles  professed  that  '^  as  King  of  Eng- 
land he  was  able  to  protect  his  mini^'er ; 
whateTer  danger  might  h  «ppen,  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  bo  touched."  At  that  mo- 
ment, Charles  the  l^'irst  unquestionably 
deemed  himself  possessing  more  independent 
power  than  by  the  sequel  «tppeared.  It  is  no 
rare  case  in  political  history,  that  when  men 
are  reduced  to  great  weakness,  they  exist 
on  the  remembrance  of  the  power  they  once 
possessed. 

The  magnanimous  Strafford  resigned  (he 
army,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  to  attend 
in  Parliament.  VVcirned,  indeed,  by  his 
friends  at  Whitehall,  of  some  impending 
design,  he  came  not   unprepared  with  evi- 


(i)  There  ia  no  doubt  that  it  depended  but  on  the 
tarn  of  a  moment  that  the  political  game  would 
kaYe  been  reversed.  I  bball  quote,  a&  a  proof,  the 
most  partial  and  uncandid  of  alt  our  iiistorical 
vriiers,  Qldmixon,  whose  style  debases  even  his 
perpetual  misrepresentations.  He  makes  the 
avowal.  *' Strafford  had  prepared  matters  for  an 
inipeaduneat  against  those  Lords  and  genUemen 
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dence  to  impeach  some  of '^  the  ScoitV>ing«- 
English"  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
whose  intrigues  with  the  Covenanters  had 
already  brought  an  invading  army  into  Eng- 
land. Strafford  particularly  intended  to  im- 
peach Lord  Say.  But  the  party  more  vigilant 
than  he,  who  yet  had  never  fai'ed  in  vigi- 
lance, hurried  to  strike  the  first  blow.  (IJ 
This  act,  at  least,  would  exhaust  the  talents, 
the  temper,  and  the  industry  of  their  dreaded 
adversary.  Buckingham  had  crushed  his 
enemy,  Bristol,  by  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
ducing his  accuser  first  to  defend  himselL 

Whenever  a  political  storm  happens^  an 
observer  often  recollects  the  prognostics  of 
the  horizon.  Some  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  ''  Mr.  Hyde*'  (as  Clarendon 
then  designates  himself)  noticed  ^*  a  marvel- 
lous elated  counteuance  in  many  of  the  mem- 
bers." The  conversation  of  Pym  startled  the 
young  politician.  Kow  Pym  avowed  that 
*^  they  must  be  of  another  temper— they 
must  not  only  sweep  the  House  clean  below^ 
but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which 
hung  in  the  topand  corners— and,  to  remove 
all  grievances,  they  must  pull  up  the  ciuses 
of  them  by  the  rooLs.'*  A  radical  reform 
hardly  seems  the  coinage  of  our  own  days« 

On  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, Pym,  preluding  with  an  awful  solem* 
nily,  declared  that  he  had  a  business  of  great 
weight  to  impart,  and  desired  that  the  lobby 
should  be  cleared. 

This  unusual  proceeding  in  the  Commons 
reached  the  Lords,  who  dispatched  a  message 
to  desire  a  meeting  in  the  painted  chamber 
to  consult  on  the  Scotch  treaty.  The  mes- 
sengers appear  to  have  been  sent  on  an  er- 
rand of  discovery  respecting  the  impending 
debate.  The  House  returned  an  answer  by 
the  same  messengers,  that  they  were  in  agi- 
tation of  very  weighty  and  important  affairs, 
and  they  doubted  whether  they  could  give  a 
meoiing  to  the  Lords  as  early  as  was  desired. 

The  debate  proceeded  with  closed  doors. 
The  key  of  the  House  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table.  Pym,  whose  education  had 
been  chiefly  in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer, 
accustomed  to  business,  with  nervous  com- 
pressed sense,  and  acute  argument,  display- 

who  had  enconraged  the  Scot4  to  march  into  Eng- 
land, but  Mr.  Pym  was  beforehand  with  him,  and, 
not  many  hours  arter  he  arrived  in  town,  curried 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  an  accusation  ol  high 
treason  agHinst  Slrallord,"  4S7.  Tliisisa  malerlal 
fact,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  al- 
lude. Itiit  authenticated  by  Rushworth  in  bis  In- 
troduction to  Strafford's  Trial,  s. 
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^  an  austere  eloquence  in  "his  inrective,  dif- 
isrent  from  the  elevated  appeals  to  their  ima- 
gkiation  with  which  the  Cicerotiian  Eliot  had 
formerly  thundered  in  the  Senate  against  the 
faToariti*  Buckingham.  Onr  orator  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  calamiiies  which  had 
fiallen  upon  the  nation  in  **  the  reign  of  a 
pious  and  vinoonsKing  who  loved  his  people." 
fie  opened  the  fountain  whence  flowed  these 
vratersof  bitterness— the  very  person  who  had 
perverted  the  King's  excelleiitjudgment--he 
named !  But  surely  the  declared  enemy  of 
Strafford  sunk  from  the  dignity  of  the  patriot 
into  the  malice  of  the  libeller  when  a  British 
Senate  listened  to  the  volatile  rumours  of  a 
Bcandalous  chronicle,  and  personal  malignity 
touched  on  the  lighter  vanities  of  a  great 
man,  and  even  on  his  secret  amours  I  The 
party  orator  aggrandised  his  victim  into  co- 
lossal power  to  alarm  the  Urue  patriot— while 
lie  shrunk  him  into  a  diminutive  object  of 
familiar  contempt  to  gratify  the  meaner  spi- 
rits. But  the  plot  was  concerted— the  parts 
weste  prepaied^the  actors  followed  each 
other.  A  knight  who  had  posted  from  Ire- 
land delivered  a  confused  tale  of  the  tyran* 
nical  measures  of  the  Lord-^Iicutenant;  an- 
other from  Yorkshire  alleged  an  arbitrary 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  Earl, 
that  '^  they  should  find  the  litUe  finger  of 
the  King's  prerogative  heavier  than  the  loins 
•f  the  law.*'  At  this  the  flame  burst  around 
— passion,  prejudice,  and  patriotism  spoke 
iHit  with  one  voice^  and  raised  but  one  hand  I 
An  instant  impeachment  was  moved  and 
oarried.  Even  *'  Mr.  Hyde"  did  not  oppose 
it,  and  when  the  immaculate  Lord  Falkland, 
who  fe)t  no  personal  kindness  for  the  Earl, 
and  who  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  the  mea« 
snre,  conceived,  however,  that  they  should 
paose  till  they  had  digested  the  articles 
against  the  accused,  his  lordship  was  silenced 
by  an  argument  of  Pym,  that,  were  the  mo^ 
ment  lost,  a  dissolution  wou!d  follow.  To 
tho^^who  w^e  doubtful  whether  the  charges 
tfoM  amount  to  high  treason,  Pym  replied 
that  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  Judges, 
but  simply  accusers.  It  proved,  however, 
iti  the  result  that  they  were  to  be  both.  But 
the  principle  iiself,  that  they  were  not  judges 
hut  merely  accusers,  seems  to  expose  any 
individual  to  sequestration  on  the  charge  of 
any  parly  who  are  bold  enough  to  lay  the 
imputalion.  Was  not  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings  a  persecution  of  many  years? 

(f )  After  the  chati^cfi  had  been  delivered  to  th^ 
pouse  of  Lords,  straftord  was  «onsei<ma  that  they 


Pym,  that  <^  ancient  gentleman  of  gtetl 
experience  in  parliamentary  affairs  and  M 
less  fidelity  to  his  conn  try,**  as  ^^  theSecre^ 
tary  of  the  Parliament"   describes    him; 
Pvm,  the  declared  enemy  of  Strafford,  ac- 
companied  by  his  friends,  hurried  to  the 
Lords,  and  abruptly  ^*  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Commons  of  England  accused  Thomas 
Earl  of  Strafford,  i>ord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
of  high  treason.'*    The  Lords,  it  appears, 
were  startled  by  this  unexpecled  intelligence, 
unexpected  at  least  by  most  of  them.    The 
indeosnt  haste  which  Pym  betrayed  on  this 
occasion  is  said  to  hare  been  occasioned  by 
some  knowledge  that  Strafford  would  have 
anticipated  him  in  an  impeachment,  and  w^ 
shall  find  hereafter  that  the  subsequent  at- 
tempted arrest  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Commons,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Charles, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  presumed 
conspiracy  of  which  Strafford  imagined  that 
he  possessed  sufficient  evidence. 

The  impeachment  having  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Eari,  who  was  at  that  moment 
with  the  Ring,  he  hastened  to  the  House', 
finding  the  door  closed,  he  struck  it  impe- 
tuously, and  inattentive  to  the  romonstranCd 
of  Maxwell,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Straf- 
ford passed  on  to  his  seat.  At  his  entrant 
his  eye  glanonl  arotmd  with  the  tiocustomed 
haughty  contraction  of  his  brow^but  hisfatd 
was  before  him!  A  claimjur  rose  ^*  which 
suited  not  the  griavity  of  thatsuprome  Court/* 
The  Earl  was  already  a  fallen  minister !  Called 
onto  withdraw, Strafford  in  confusion rotrcat«> 
ed  to  the  door,  and  there  awaited  their  sum->> 
mens  to  learn  their  decision.  When  recalled, 
he  stood  before  them,  but  was  commanded  U) 
the  bar  of  the  Hou?6  to  kneel  as  an  accused 
man.  The  Earl  protested  against  a  geneia! 
charge  without  the  specification  of  a  single 
act  of  treason.  He  was  silenced,  till  h# 
should  clear  himself  of  the  charges  laid  on 
him,  and  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 

The  impeachment  originally  consisted  of 
nine  articles,  but  their  eager  diligence  set  to 
work  in  every  obscuro  corner,  and  their  efl'^ 
couraging  invitation  of  grievances  made  ta 
every  malcontent,  had  accumulated  twenty- 
eight  charges,  involving  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  minister  during  the  long  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  (i) 

The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  presented 
a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  had  ever 

eoDtained  no  ect  of  irtaMm.  tbto  appears  bv  a 
letter  Which  the  BaH  iMriaaed  to  hli  My  nn  that 
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been  eihihjtfld  to  tbe  nation.  Never  had  a 
greater  actor  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
jttstioe.  ^^  The  pompous  circunislances  and 
slatelj  manner  of  the  trial,'*  as  May  describes 
them,  were  not  here  the  only  awful  splen- 
dour;  it  was  not  merely  the  outward  solem- 
nity ol  judicial  forms  which  affected  the  pub- 
lic imagination ;  the  passions  of  every  class 
of  citizens,  from  the  sovereign  himself  to  the 
homblesi  of  the  people,  were  alike  agitated 
in  the  cause  of  this  great  minister.  The 
trial  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Strafford  seemed  no  longer 
the  trial  oC  an  individual — it  was  the  trial 
of  the  sovereign's  affections,  and  the  sove- 
reign's influence— it  was  the  trial  of  the  kin- 
dled spirits  of  three  rival  nations— it  was  the 
trial  of  a  great  man,  whose  very  virtues  were 
his  defects,  and  whose  defects  were  to  be  his 
crimes. 

Westminster  Hall  was  the  scene.  Scaffolds 
neariy  reaching  the  roof  were  erected  on 
either  side,  eleven  stages  high«  divided  by 
rails;  in  the  upper  ranks  were  the  Commis* 
sioners  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lords  of  Ireland, 
who  were  joined  with  the  Commoners  of 
BBgland  in  their  accusations.  The  Members 
of  the  Lower  House  sate  uncovered ;  but  that 
punctilio  of  etiquette  had  passed  through  a 
stiff  debate  and  had  been  conceded  with  great 
difficulty.  In  the  centre  sale  the  Peers  in 
their  Parliament  robes,  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
and  the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes  were  on 
the  woolsacks.  At  the  upper  end,  beyond  the 
Peers,  was  a  chair  raised  under  a  cloth  of 
state  for  the  King,  and  another  for  the  Prince. 
The  sovereign  did  not  occupy  this  throne ; 
for  he  was  supposed  not  to  be  present,  and 
reasons  were  alleged  for  this  legal  fiction. 
Two  cabinets  or  galleries  with  trellis-work 
were  on  each  side  of  the  cloih  of  state.  One 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  Court  occupied 
during  the  whole  trial ;  the  other  was  filled 
vith  the  French  nobility  and  other  foreigners. 
At  the  foot  of  the  State  was  a  scaffold  for  ladies 
of  quality ;  and  at  the  lower  end  was  a  place 
with  partitions  and  an  afwrtment  to  retire  to, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  managers  of  the 
trial,  to  hold  their  eonsultatioDS ;  opposite  to 

weasf on .  tbte  letter  hwfiig  fallen  into  tbe  hands 
if  apviaV«eller»  he  engraved  a  fac<4tmMe,aBdM]d 
thaoiiiiaaliofotM  ealleetor,  and  no  doubt  It  stiU 
aUsti.  I  ahall  prescrre  U  hen,  tN>lh  a»  as  hietori- 
Ml  docamcat,  and  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
isrt^y  sad  the  fwlJHgs  of thaemtoentpsgsonagt  t^ 

''ftweele  Barte,-*lt  is  long  since  1  writt  anto yon, 
lor  1  aa  here  In  sachatrouhle,  as  gives  bm  littte 
er  BO  reqiett  (respite).  ThechaaiaiaMW'aunhi, 


them  entered  the  witnesses,  and  between  wan 
a  small  desk  where  the  prisoner  stood  or  sate» 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  beside  him;  at 
his  back  stood  his  four  secretaries  carrying 
papers  and  assisting  him  in  writing  and  read* 
ing.  Strafford,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  con* 
fusion,  was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  answers 
instanter,  and  was  allowed  but  short  in-' 
tervals. 

^*  It  was  daily  the  most  gloriotis  assembly 
the  isle  could  afford  ;  yet  the  gravity  was  not 
such  as  I  expected,"  observes  the  grave  and 
zealous  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  coarseness  of  our  national  manners  at 
this  period  was  not  concealed  by  their  magni- 
ficence, and  when  compared  with  the  con- 
veniences, the  decorum,  and  the  refinement  to 
which  a  more  polished  state  of  society  has 
given  rise,  it  has  occasioned  some  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  grossness  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  habi's  of  Charles  himself— even  with  the 
philosopher,  and  far  more  with  those  whose 
minds  are  but  ill  constituted  to  enter  into 
distant  times  and  strange  manners,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  contemporary. 

This  awful  solemnity,  except  at  the  mo- 
ment the  prosecution  was  proceeding,  ex* 
hibited  such  a  noisy  and  indecorous  scene, 
that,  had  it  not  been  detailed  by  the  faithful 
memorialist,  we  could  not  have  suspected 
such  degrading  occurrences  while  turning 
over  the  copious  folio  which  Rushworth  has 
devoted  to  this  himous  trial.  There  was  al- 
ways a  great  clamour  about  the  doors ;  but 
at  those  intervals  when  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner was  busied  in  preparing  his  answers,, 
a  distracting  hubbub  broke  out;  ihe  lordti 
were  walking  and  chatting — the  Commons, 
whose  apology  must  rest  on  their  multitude 
and  their  zeal,  were  more  offensively  loud. 
They  ate  ^*  flesh  and  bread,"  and  '^  bottles 
of  beer  and  wine  were  going  thick  from 
mouth  to  mouth."  The  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land were  not  yet  delicate  enough  to  procure 
drinking-cups;  their  indelicacy  indeed  was 
extraordinary,  such  as  had  never  been  wit- 
nessed within  Westminster  Hall,  and  would 
not  have  been  pardoned  in  an  aseeoiUy  with- 


and  I  am  now  able,  I  prayse  God,  to  tell  yon,  that  I 
eoBceave  ther  is  nothing  capltall,  and  for  the  lest 
1  kaowe  at  the  wortle  his  lUlesty  will  pardon  all 
witboatbortiDg  my  fortune,  and  then  we  shaU  ha 
happy  hy  God's  arace.  ThereANre  eoasfort  yonr 
self,  far  I  trust  the:*  cloudeswiU  awaar*  and  that  wan 
shall  Jtiavefaire  weather  allerwardaa.  Faaewell* 
**Va«rlavioia  hiasband. 


«« 


*» 


•« 


3amrofIionda»,aihM>.  mihim. 
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out.  From  eight  in  the  niorning  till  some- 
times lale  in  the  night,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  retire,  and  '*  the  bottles  were  going  thick." 
Baillie,  Covenanter  as  he  was,  had  very  ele- 
valed  notions  of  ancestry  as  a  Scot,  and  he 
treats  contemptuously  this  senate  of  English 
Peers,  for  he  says  of  the  single  ^farqllis  we 
then  had,  the  Mnrquis  of  Winchester,  *'  Eng- 
land halh  no  more  Marquises,  and  he  but  a 
late  upstart,  a  creature  of  Queen  Elizabeth! 
Hcimillon  goes  here,  but  aniong  the  Earls, 
and  that  a  late  one ;  Dukes  they  have  none 
in  Parliament;  York,  Richmond,  and  Buck- 
ingham are  but  boys." 

When  it  was  proposed  that  the  aie  should 
be  carried  before  the  prisoner,  the  King  ex- 
pressly forbade  it,  assigning  a  legal  distinc- 
tion. 

The  illustrious  prisoner  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  wearing  his  George.  His  dark 
countenance,  with  its  heavy  brows,  retained 
the  habitual  commanding  look,  but  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  gestures,  and  solemn  thought, 
softened  his  stern  dignity.  There  was  a 
sickly  hue  in  his  countenance ;  for  his  com- 
plicated disorders  were  of  a  nature  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  anxiety  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  mind ;  his  body  slightly  bowed 
down,  not  by  age,  but  by  infirmity  and  care. 
This  was  so  evident,  that  he  alluded  to  it  in 
one  of  his  pathetic  appeals,  when  he  drew  ihe 
attention  of  the  spectators  to  his  person. 
**  They  had  here,"  he  said , "  this  rag  of  morta- 
lity before  them,  worn  out  with  numerous  in- 
firmities, which  if  they  lore  into  shreds  there 
was  no  great  loss ;  only  in  the  spilling  of  his, 
they  would  open  a  way  to  the  Llood  of  all  the 
nobility  in  the  land." 

The  physiognomy  of  Strafford  may  afford 
a  triumph  to  the  votaries  of  Lavater ;  we 
have  all  contemplated  its  masculine  spirit  in 
some  admired  portraits;  even  the  prints  re- 


'  (1)  A  poet  of  the  day,  who  had  don b Hess  viewed 
the  great  deputy  of  Ireland  at  Ihe  bar,  has  poetically 
delineated  his  noble  physiognomy  : 


On  ll'y  brow 


Sate  Terror  mixt  with  Wisdom,  and  at  once 
Saturn  and  Hermes  in  thy  countenance. 

Shepherd's  Epigrams^Wh.  iv.,  ep.  89.    1651. 

< 

(i)  It  could,  however,  hardly  haTf"  been  the  per- 
sonal attractions  orstr»£brd  which  fascinated  the 
women— It  mast  ha^e  been  their  own  sensibility  in 
the  hi^h  conception  they  had  formed  of  ills  charac- 
ter, his  aw  ful  maisoanimUy,  and  Ihe  superiority  of 
his  grnius  among  sit  his  accusers.  The  women 
were  enchanted.  The  once  oour  ly  and  refined  May 
tells  us,  tiiat**They  were  all  of  his  side,  whether 
moved  by  pity,  proper  to  their  tei,  or  by  ambition 


tain  the  dauntless  austerity,  the  deep  solemn 
thought,  and  the  lofty  air  of  this  great  man 
—in  his  full  and  contracted  brows,  his  ample 
forehead,  his  dark  thick  hair,  worn  short, 
which  added  one  more  stern  characiPri>iic  to 
his  countenance.  (4j  Although  without  a 
handsome  feature,  his  person  was  not  dis- 
agreeable—the dark  physiognomy  of  Siraf- 
ford,  or,  as  Whitel  eke  calls  it,  *'  the  coun- 
tenance manly  black,"  did  not  prevent  the 
Earl  from  being  admired  by  the  fair  sei, 
especially  at  his  trial.  A  woman's  eye  could 
detect  some  graces  in  his  air,  and  tht^  volatile 
Henrietta  noticed  that  ^Mie  h.td  the  finest 
hands  of  any  man  in  the  world."  (2)  The 
grace  of  his  action  was  in  harmony  with  the 
eloqtience  which  melted  his  auditors,  and 
even  disturbed  (he  hearts  of  those  who  were 
watchful  over  their  prey,  and  contemplated 
on  the  axe  they  had  prepared  for  their 
victim. 

A  writer  of  that  day,  no  admirer  of  Straf- 
ford, was  so  deeply  agitated  at  the  E  rrslast 
powerful  appeal  to  his  peers,  and  to  (he  pub- 
lic, that  he  acknowledges  that  Strafford  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  vcu  r*>  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  he  ascribes  the  affecting  breaks  in  his 
speech,  all  Ihe  lenderne'-s  of  his  domestic 
emotions,  and  the  confusions  of  his  (ho:tghts 
in  Ihe  pause  and  forgetfulness  of  what  he  had 
to  say— all  this  he  ascribes  to  the  arts  and 
practices  of  »n  accomplished  orator.  Few 
orators,  however,  have  drawn  reluctant  tears 
down  the  cheeks  of  their  persecutors.  When 
this ''great  actor"  threw  out  these  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  domestic  feelings  of  his  audi- 
tors, they  flowed  from  that  sacred  fountain  of 
all  true  feelings,  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
uttered  them— his  lip-  trembled,  and  his  eyes 
moistened  with  his  own  eloquence. 

We  may  indeed  ascribe  to  that  discipline 
of  the  mind  which  Strafford  had  habitually 

ofbeing  thought  able  lo  judge  of  the  parts  of  the 
prisoner,"  and  with  all  the  ele^arce  of  a  pcetlcal 
miud  happily  appUes  tliese  verses  :— 

Non  formosos  erat,  sed  erat  facundus  Ulysses, 
Et  lamen  lequoreas  lorsit  amore  Deaa. 

Ulyssps,  tlioutfh  not  beautiful.  Ihe  love 
or  Goddesses  by  eloqu«  nee  could  move. 

And  the  r  ugh  covenantinRPr'ncipsIofthe  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  alluding  to  Sraflbrd's  elo- 
quence, confesses  that  ''With  the  more  sin^ple 
sort,  especially  Ihe  ladies,  he  gained  daily  mucli  " 
May  and  nalillp,  eicellent  jiidit«>s  of  human  nstiire, 
whose  own  bo  oms  were  heated  by  poll  I  feat  pas- 
sions, seem  lo  have  forgot  that  these  had  not  yet 
contaminated  the  soRer  bosoms  open  to  more  gene* 
roui  emotions  than  their  own. 


OF  CHARLES 

practised  (he  promptness  of  his  replies,  his 
lomiDous  statements,  (he  force  of  his  argu- 
menls,  and  that  imperturbable  calm  amidst 
the  distractions  of  the  crowd  and  the  malig- 
niiy  of  lawyers,  when  his  life  at  times  seem- 
ed lobe  hanging  on  the  thread  he  himself 
was  Id  weave.  This  self-possession,  (hose 
'^gathered  thoughts"  and  government  of  his 
minfi,  we  may  indeed  consider  as  the  prac- 
tical results  of  his  farmer  studies. 

Some  modem  statesmen  may  smile  at  the 
pn:vi')us studies  of  this  greal  minister.    Cer- 
tainly, (he  Earl  of  Strafford  did  not  derive 
kis  greatness  from  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
p-^wer.    Unremitting  industry  in  his  official 
duties  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  but  he 
had  once  practised  another  sort  of  diligence, 
in  disciplining  his  mind  by  severe  studies. 
He  had    long  accustomed    himself,    before 
perusing  some  eltiquent  writer  in  English, 
French,  or  Latin,  to  compose  on  the  subject 
in  his  own  manner,  and  Ihen,  by  comparing 
hii  own  production  with  the  one  which  had 
suggested  it,  to  fertilise  his  own  barrenness, 
6rio  prune  his  own  luxuriances  by  the  more 
perfect  production   of  that  writer  who  had 
composed  more  at  leisure  and  for  glory. 
'    At  this  moment  the  Archbishop,  who  lay 
!  in  the  Tower,  was  forgotten  1    The  result  of 
I  erery  day's  trial  furnished    the    prevalent 
!  coflversation,  or  controversy,  in  every  com- 
pany; and  the  Court  ladies  were  not  less 
deeply  engaged  than   their  grave  lords  in 
talking  notes,  and  arguing,  in  the  confusion  of 
vords,  whether  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  subverted,  or  only  divert- 
ed in  their  course,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
irelaiid.    Another  party  would  maintain  that 
ffli^demeanours,  though  never  so  many, could 
Dot  make  one  treason,  unless  one  of  them 
had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature ;  and  a 
third  would  assert,  as  Strafford  did,  that  a 
hundred  misdemeanours  could  not  make  one 
febny,  nor  a  hundred  felonies  one  treason. 


(*)  The  most  arbitrary  persecution  was  that  of 
Lord  Xoiintnorris,  to  whom  evidently  Strafford  bore 
tetroRis  personal  dislike,  I  liough  lie  hadformeily 
iadol.ed  a  close  iDtercoiir^e  with  him.  Mount- 
■orm  from  a  Tery  humble  station  rose  to  be  a  Vis- 
ttvnt,  but  hto  inanncni  were  sordid,  petulant,  and 
tnnblraoine.  For  these  he  suffered  too  heavily.  It 
itsftttbe  object  or  this  note  to  rnter  into  any  In- 
Vi'r;  itMieeriiiitie  this  affair.  It  may  be  worth  a 
*«til  to  defend  our  illustrious  Hume  from  one  of 
the  anjusl  and  hasty  stricture«  of  Ur.  Brodie.  Hume 
Mtiees  thai  Moanlnorrls  was  a  man  of  infamou* 
cbarieler.  Mr.  Brodie  observes  that  Hume ''gives 
MuUiority  whatever,  and  that  it  is  perfeeUy  dear 
^  SM  Uiat  be  bad  no  other  than  the  character  lh>m 
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being  a  crime  of  a  different  kind.  Others 
would  a.sk,  asPym  asked,  what  use  were  his 
Parliaments  without  Parliamentary  freed,  m? 
What  praise  was  due  to  him  for  making  good 
laws  in  Ireland,  if  he  made  his  own  will 
above  all  law? 

The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  is  well 
known,  by  the  folio  volume  of  RushwtTth. 
Among  many  heavy  charges  of  severe  mea- 
sures and  arbitrary  rule,  (1 )  many  were  drawn 
from  hasty  and  unqualified  language ;    many 
expressions  were  a>serted  to  have  been  mis- 
conceived ;  some  were  reports  of  reports,  and, 
as  the  honest  Scotchman  in  his  journal  de- 
scribes them,  **  chamber  and  tHble^iscourse, 
flimflams,  and  fearie-fairii'S.*'  The  remarkable 
language  which,  when  it  was  first  delivered 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  kindled  their 
spirit,  that  *'  they  should  find  the  little  finger 
of  the  King's  prerogative  heavier  than  the 
loins  of  the  law, '  was  asserted  by  the  pa- 
s' ner  to  have  been  inverted  ;  SirafTord  declar- 
ing that  the  little  finger  of  the  law  would  be 
heavitr  than  the  loins  of  the  prerogative— 
besides  that  the  observation  applied  to  a  cir- 
cumstance of  itself  innocent,  while  the  wit- 
ness had  placed  it  to  another  which  might 
seem  critninal.    Incidents  long  passed— con- 
versa  ti«ns  forgotten- and  the  equity,  or  the 
iniquity,  of  many  of  his  acts  of  government 
called   in  que^tion,  were  so  many  charges 
heaped  on  the  head  of  this  political  vict  m. 
To  all  these  he  was  compelled  to  find  an  im- 
mediate answer.     Sometimes  he  imploied 
leave  to  retire  to  rpcollert  himself,  but  this 
was  denied,  and  half  an  hour  only  was  allowed 
in  the  open  Court,  amidst  the  incessant  din 
of  voices  and  the  tumultuous  movements  of  a 
crowd.    As  soon  as  his  adversary  had  closed 
his  charge,  Strafford  would  turn  his  buck  to 
the  Lords,  and  abstracting  himself  from  the 
confusion  around,  assisted  by  his  secretaries, 
read  his  notes,  and  wrote  or  dictated  his  ob- 
servations.    Composed  of  such  hasty  mate- 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judRC  how  far  be  has  kept  to  it,"  lii.,  69.    It  is  in- 
deed true  th.H  no  such  term  as  ''infamous"  is  .np- 
plied  to  Mountnorris  by  Clarendon.    But  Hume  re- 
colit'cted  that  Mountnorris    is   also  described  by 
Straflbrd  io  a  letter  **as  one  eitremely  given  to 
good  fellowship,  who  sat  up  all  night  to  piny  for 
large  sums,  very  meanly  pursuing  his  advantage 
upon  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  not  so  good 
gamesters  as  himseir,"!.,  408.  ■  Mr.  Brodie,  who 
appears  at  times  to  have  written  in  haste,  has  l<im- 
seir  furnished  this  very  pa-sage  in  his  following 
page.   There  is  a  comfort  in  Mr.  Brodie's  work,  If 
carefully  read ;  it  it,  that  many  parts  will  be  found 
to  correct  others. 
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rials,  Strafford  delirered  his  eloquent  de- 
fence. Baillie  acknowledges  that  *^he  oft 
triumphed  that  they  alleged  crimes  against 
him  which  they  were  not  able  to  make 
good." 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  life  of  Strafford 
seemed  in  no  peril  from  his  accusers.  (1) 
the  great  object  of  the  Earl  was  to  ward  off 
the  blow  of  treason ;  and  that  he  succeeded 
in  this  respect  is  evident  by  the  extraordinary 
and  desperate  conduct  the  enemies  of  Straf- 
ford afterwards  adopted  to  obtain  their  pur- 
pose. There  are  eloquent  passages  in  his 
defence,  which  perpetuate  the  sympathy 
which  they  excited  in  the  hour  of  his  agony. 
It  is  said  that  at  some  of  our  public  schools 
parts  of  his  speech  have  served  for  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation.  (2)  He  has  described  the 
cruelty  of  retailing  familiar  conversations, 
accidental  expressions,  and  idle  rumours  to 
criminate  a  man : — 

'^If  words  spoken  to  friends  in  familiar  dis- 
course, spoken  in  one's  chamber,  spoken  at 
one's  table,  spoken  in  one's  sick  bed,  spoken, 
perhaps,  to  gain  better  reason,  to  give  him- 
self more  clear  light  and  judgment,  by  rea- 
soning; if  these  things  shall  be  brought 
against  a  man  as  treason,  this,  under  favour, 
takes  away  the  comfort  of  all  human  society ; 
hy  this  means  we  shall  be  debarred  from 
speaking,  the  principal  joy  and  comfort  of 
society,  with  wise  and  good  men,  to  become 
wiser,  and  better  our  lives.  If  these  things 
be  strained  to  take  away  life  and  honour,  and 
all  that  is  desirable,  it  will  be  a  silent  world; 
a  city  will  become  a  hermitage,  and  sheep 
will  be  found  amongst  a  crowd  and  press  of 
people,  and  no  man  shall  dare  to  impart  his 
solitary  thoughts  or  opinions  to  his  friend  and 
neighbour." 

Thus  he  who  was  accused  of  straining  an 
inquisitorial  power  to  silence  the  free  thoughts 
of  othei*s  could  pathetically  plead  for  that 
liberty  which  he  himself  had  denied,  and, 
now  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  in  his  own  person 
offered  a  terrible  example  of  the  remorseless 
cruelty  of  misinterpreting,  misquoting,  and 
misapplying  the  words  of  another,  to  torture 
them  into  treason. 

(I)  H  evMfliitry  WM  the  pubHe  opinion  that  Straf- 
ford would dearhtniBelf  from  all  the  heavy  charges. 
This  we  gather  from  an  impartial  witness,  the  il- 
lastrious  GrotiuB,  who  gives  this  totelligence  to  his 
l)rother^  in  a  letter  dated  Marsh  so,  1641 . 

(9)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  a 
eorreeted  copy  of  this  far-Itemed  speeeh  or  oratloti. 
It  appears  dilTbrently  in  Whfteloeke,  Knshworth, 
attd  In  the  Stale  Trlilik  Bees  a  weH*MttieiitloiM 


When  the  buaness  was  proceeding  un- 
favourably to  the  real  purpose  of  the  prose- 
cutors, a  considerable  difference  arose  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.    The  Committee  of 
the  Lower  House,  in  order  to  render  one  of 
their  charges  more  effectual  than  it  turned 
out  to  be,  were  desirous  of  procuring  addi- 
tional evidence — while  the  Earl  craved  the 
same  liberty  for  himself,  having  other  tesr- 
timonies  in   his  favour.     This  Glyn    the 
lawyer  loudly  protested   against,  inferring 
from  this  request  that  *^  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  presumed  to  prescribe  to  the  Commons." 
The  Lords  deemed  it  reasonable.    On  this 
they  shouted,  "Withdraw!  wiihdrawl"  Tho 
Commons  furiously  rose,  and,  standing  up 
with  their  hats  on,  ^*  they  cocked  their  bea- 
rers in  the  King's  sight."     The  House  broke 
up. in  tumult  and  dismay,  without  even  ad- 
journing the  Court.    Strafford  slipped  away 
in  his  barge,  glad  to  be  gone,  lest  he  should 
be  torn  to  pieces — the  Lords  withdrew — and 
the  King  went  home  in  sadness  and  silence. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Commons  violently  re- 
solTod  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  Attainder.    This 
was  on  a  Saturday ;  Sunday  was  passed  in 
terror  by  the  town,  who  augured  a  final  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  Houses  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  public  feeling  was  a 
sort  of  political  second-sight,  whose  melan  - 
choly  vision  was  hastening  the  sad  cata- 
strophe on  which  they  were  meditating.  Some 
of  the  Members  of  the  Commons  declared  thev 
would  draw  up  a  bill  of  Attainder  against  the 
Earl,  as  well  as  every  lord  who  adhered  to 
his  cause— they  would  not  pause  till  they  had 
obtained  his  execution.    Monday  was  speni 
in  a  conference  between  both  Houses,  for 
this  discussion  had  suspended  the  trial  in 
Westminster-hall.    On  this  occasion  there 
were  yet  remaining  some  of  the  nobility,  who 
addressed  the  Commons  in  the  lofty  spirit  ol 
the  aristocracy.    These,  it  is  said,  told  thii 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  that  ^*  it  was  an 
unnatural  motion  for  the  head  to  be  governed 
by  the  tail;  that  rebellion  was  as  hateful  a^ 
treason ;  that  the  same  blood  that  ennoble^l 
their  ancestors  ran  still  in  their  veins,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  be  suppressed  by  i 

eopy  exist?  A  erilieal  editor,  bleftsed  wHh  tin 
right  feeling,  might  still  supply  a  ttoregenulne  r<H>! 
than  any,  by  meUing  the  present  eoples  f nfo  <mt 
taking  firou  eabh  the  most  feUeilons  exfyreasloi^ 
and  the  most  (brclble  eonoeplions.  We  may  b 
oertain  that  such  nrast  be  the  most  genuine,  for  tM 
reporters  of  thsA  day  had  neither  the  talent  nor  tH 
disposition  to  tuprove^e  speeelMeliKy  tiupvttt^ 
ly  look  down 
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popuhrfdCtion.''(1)  Prol»U]r,  for  the  last 
we,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
BODs  seemed  (o  gire  way  to  the  Lords ;  or 
niher  in  the  present  case  were  not  hardy 
eaoDgh  to  maintain  the  glaring  injustice  of 
denying  the  prisoner  the  power  of  self- 
defence. 

The  eridence  indeed  had  fallen  far  short  of 
involTing  Strafford  in  a  capital  crime,  as  he 
himself  had  anticipated.  It  was  also  clear 
that  the  Lords  would  not  join  in  pronouncing 
an  illegal  condemnatiott  of  death.  The  Com- 
mons dreaded  that  their  great  victim  of  state 
should  escape  from  their  grasp,  whose  iramo- 
btion  they  had  vowed  to  their  Scottish 
friends,  and  by  whose  blood  they  proposed 
10  open  their  meditated  revolntion. 

It  was  then  Chat  an  extraordinary  incident, 
ihe  subtle  contrivance  of  Pym,  practising  on 
the  dormant  vengeance  of  the  Vanes,  took  all 
parties  by  surprise.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Sr  Henry  Vane,  the  father,  had  long  been 
irteconcileably  indisposed  against  the  Earl. 
Among  minor  causes  of  personal  dislike, 
Strafford  in  assuming  the  title  of  the  Ba  • 
xooy  of  Raby,  the  castle  being  the  seat  of 
the  Vanes,  liad  inflicted  a  wanton  insult 
M  the  Secretary,  who  had  not  been  with- 
out hopes  himself  of  acquirijag  that  che- 
mhed  title.  (2)  There  existed  other  iirita- 
lions  against  Strafford,  who  had  treated  Vane 
vith  levity.    But  the  caution  and  fears  of  a 


veak  man  had  taucpht  Sir  Henqr  to  supprees    ^violated  confidence. 


his  indig^naiioa  while  StratSord  was  m  power 
Even  after,  Vane  hesitated  to  be  an  informer, 
m  an  accuser  against  the  great  man,  for  the 
Saeieiary's  views  did  net  extend  beyond  the 
feriion  of  the  Court.  This  personal  antipa- 
thy, however,  probably  influenced  the  evi- 
dence be  i^afse.  Swaeadviceof  tlie£arlata 
Crimiet-oouncilforlheiRraiisportof  the  Irish 
«my,  Sr  Henry  tinderstood  was  designed 
hr  EngUnd,  to  redaee  the  oountiy  to  obe- 
«BDce.  Mo  ether  Privy-Covoselior  present 
canfinned  this  depontion.  Thd  subject  of 
jrryfratrn  was,  whether  to  maintain  an  of- 
feasire  or  a  defensive  war,  and  related  to 
Seodandy  and  not  England ;  his  ear,  as  he 

(0  Thus  Eehard  ia  bis  usefal  compilation. 
Hm^  he  eauatty  does  litUe  more  thaa  tnuiBcrlbe 
hia  bis  originals,  yet  Soever  gives  bis  authort- 
B^^  I  bavs  not  diBOOvercd  whence  be  drew  this 
M^sl>le  •r  the  aristocracy,  BaiUie  is  my  authority 
hr  the  pictoresQue  passions  of  the  Commons. 

(ij  This  assumptioa  of  a  title  which  gave  such  of* 
teee  la  a—ther  peasaa  is  clearly  stated  by  Heylin 
in  his  anonymous  observations  on  EsmoB  L'Bs- 
tnD8e*s^*]lelgn  of  King  Charles/'  asmall  volume 


declared,  had  caught  the  relative  that  king- 
dom, referring  to  Scotland,  for  this  kingdom, 
whidi  would  have  referred  to  England.    His 
first  recollection  was,  however,  so  imperfect* 
that  he  declined  to  accuse  Strafford  with  the 
charge  in  hand.  At  another  time,  on  a  second 
recollection,  preluding  with  a  formal  deda- 
ration  of  his  love  of  truth,  he  rather  improv- 
ed the  meaning— but  it  required  a  third  op- 
portunity for  Pym  to  extract  from  no  unwill- 
ing witness  what  he  desired.    Strafford  ar- 
gued against  this  heavy  charge,  that  Sir 
Henry  Vane  was  an  incompetent  witness- 
that  hb  could  not  remember  the  words  but  at 
the  third  time — that  words  might  be  like  in 
sound  and  diffei^  in  sense— that  no  such  pro- 
ject which  Jie  had  supposed  had  ever  been 
proposed,  for  which  Strafford  appealed  to  the 
whole  Council— and  finally  the  Earl  took  a 
legal  exception,  that  no  one  could  be  arraign- 
ed for  the  crime  of  treason  on  a  single  testi- 
mony, which  the  law  required  to  be  attested 
by  two  sufficient  witnesses. 

It  was  then  Pym  broached  a  dangerous 
legal  paradox,  that  **  several  concorring  cir- 
cumstances make  one  witness  as  effectual  as 
two.**  And,  therefore,  to  give  Sir  Henry 
Vane's  single  evidence  the  competency  of  tw> 
witnesses,  Pym  opened  a  piece  of  secret  hoa- 
4ory,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  prodooe  aB 
competent  evidence  a  certain  document^ 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  ugly  lealucB  of 


Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  was  of  a  boMer 
temper  than  his  lather ;  be  had  long  been 
in  close  intercouise  with  Pym  and  the  pa^ 
trMic  party.  On  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
marriage— so  was  the  tale  told  to  the  Com* 
mens— the  father,  being  absent,  sent  the  son 
the  keys  of  his  secret  d  wwsrs  at  WhitAhsli  to 
look  lor  some  title-deeds.  The  young  patridl 
and  the  future  mystic  indulged  his  states- 
man-tike €uriodty  in  cansacldng  all  tto 
stale  ■cocms  so  carelessly  confided  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  a  red  velvet  cabinet  lie 
found,  so  he  said,  a  paper  of  rough  notes 
which  bis  father  had  taken  of  a  Cabiost 
GounciL    They  were  entitled  ''  Notes  Uken 


curious  and  scarce.  "  Sir  Henry  Vane  bad  obtained 
of  the  dag  ooi  kmg  before  the  Manor  of  Sabf  In 
the  Btobopriek  of  Dorham,  net  without  hope  of 
be&Bg  made  Baron  of  that  place.  The  Lord  lieutt- 
aant  deriving  his  descent  flrom  the  NcTils,  Barls  oC 
Westmoreland,  whose  honorary  seat  that  was,  pre- 
«iired  himself  to  be  created  Baron  of  Raby  in  thoaa 
iettirs  parent  I9  which  be  was  Invested  with  Um 

asldomAf^tcafford,'' p.  aas.  fluylia. 
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at  the  Juncto,  or  as  elsewhere  marked,  ^^  No  | 
danger  of  a  war  with  Scoiland  if  offensive, 
not  defensive."  (I )  These  were  in  fact  r  ugh 
beads  of  notes  of  a  debate  in  Council,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  sentences.  It  was 
doubted  by  some  whether  the  Secretary  ever 
did  take  notes  at  the  board,  the  King  having 
desired  that  all  notes  of  Cabinet  Councils 
should  be  destroyed,  that  opinions  not  adopted 
should  never  appear  against  their  advisers, 
<*  This  paper,"  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester  no- 
tices in  his  memoirs,  ''either  from  his  own 
curiosity,  or  his  father's  direction,  he  opens 
and  n^ads,  and  kasUns  to  Pym  with  great 
expressions  of  a  troubled  mind,  not  knowing 
what  way  to  clear  himself  betwixt  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
his  faithfulness  to  his  father."  (2)  The 
younger  Vane  could  not  have  applied  to  any 
one  who  with  greater  facility  could  ease  his 
scruples.  Pym  takes  a  copy  of  the  notes, 
and,  promising  a  tender  care  for  the  son's 
reputation  and  the  father's  sectirity,  the  ori- 
ginal is  replaced  in  the  velvet  cabinet,  and 
the  father  knows  nothing  of  the  late  abstrac- 


CD  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween these  notes,  as  they  appear  in  the  Earl  of 
Manchester's  Memoirs,  in  Nalson,  ii.,  SOS,  and  in 
Whitelocke's  Memorials?  It  is  more  remarliable 
that  such  an  extraordinary  incident  as  the  scene 
between  theTanes  should  not  have  been  preserved 
by  Rushworth,  that  assiduous  collector.  Did  he 
consider  the  absurdity  as  well  as  cruelly  of  Pym's 
arRument,  as  not  honourable  to  his  masters  the 
Commons?  Rush  worth  has  alsosilenlly  passed  over 
the  case  of  Lord  Loflus,  ^hich  we  only  know  IVom 
Clarendon, and  where  certain  private  leUers  orstrar- 
ford  to  bis  lady,  not  desifined  for  the  eyes  of  a  third 
person,  were  brought  into  Court.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  castrations  and  voluntary  omissions  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Commons. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  detect  the  incor- 
rect sUite  of  many  of  our  historical  documents,  or 
State-papers  as  they  are  called,  owing.  I  sur  pose,  to 
the  hasty  carelessness  of  our  early  transcribers, 
who  gave  them  rather  in  their  own  way  than  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  they  found  them.  I  took 
great  pains  to  copy  from  the  autograph  letter  of 
Lord  Carlclon  the  paper  found  in  Fellon's  hat,  and 
which  hid  been  variously  given  to  the  world.  His 
Lordship's  letter  was  rent  to  the  Queen  and  yet  he 
gave  this  paper,  which  be  pretends  to  have  tran- 
Bcribed,  very  incorrectly,  as  now  appear:^  by  the 
identical  paper  ilself,  which  1  have  examined  in 
the  auto'^raph  collections  ot  Mr.  Upcott^  and  which 
Pr.Lingard  has  recently  published. 

(S)  Such  pieces  of  secret  hislory  are  often  told 
diflRBTentiy  by  the  parties  concerned  ;  there  is  great 
art  in  turning  a  tale.  In  the  present  instance,  to 
Infer  that  there  was  no  premeditated  plot.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  Pym  visited  the  younger  Vane  during  a  se- 
fere  indisposition,  when  the  paper  of  notes  was 
produced ;  that  Pym  Insisted  on  taking  a  copy.  It 
wu  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  elder  Vane's  , 
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tion.  To  complete  the  imperfect  and  con- 
fu.sed  evidence  of  the  elder  Yane,  Pvm  unex- 
pectedly  brings  forward  a  transcript  of  ihesa 
notes,  which  concurred  with  the  particular 
charge  the  Secretary  had  after  his  two  former 
hr>$italions  witnessed  against  StrafTord.  No 
originals  could  be  produced,  as  Ihey  were 
declared  by  the  father  to  hav«{  been  destroyed 
in  pursuance  of  the  King's  desire.  At  the 
same  time  the  father  considered  that  the  copy 
which  Pym  had  just  delivered  in  was  ^^  like 
those  notes."  (3;  The  point  now  ^pressed 
was  (hat,  since  Sir  Henry  Vane  believed  that 
the  present  was  a  true  copy,  his  former  written 
testimony  and  his  present  evidence  amount- 
ed to  the  validity  of  two  witnesses,  which  ara 
legally  required  to  prove  an  act  of  treason. 
This  extravagant  position,  that  one  pet^on 
could  become  two  witnesses,  was  not  rejected 
by  the  Commons  1 

A  remarkable  scene  now  opened  between 
(he  father  and  the  son.  The  younger  Vane 
rose  apparently  in  great  trouble,  as  if  this 
discovery  had  for  ever  lost  him  his  father's 
confidence,  and  with  that  air  of  earnest  en- 

testimony  was  considered  incomnlfte,  that  Pyn 
then  produced  this  copy  as  a  subsUtute  for  the  ori- 
ginal. Mr.  Brodie  is  my  sole  authority  for  this 
statement  respecting  *Mhe  severe  indisposition''  of 
the  younger  Vnne  and  his ''reluctance"  in  suffer- 
ing  Pym  to  lake  a  copy.  (Brodie,  ill. ,01.)  Eves 
Oldmuon  coubls  not  that  **  «ll  thiii  was  theatrical, 
and  the  nnies  were  taken  to  do  Slrafford  a  good 
turn  some  time  or  other,  and  the  kry  was  sent  on 
purpose  to  have  this  papiT  found  among  others. * 
And  conc'udes,  **it  Is  no  niatler  how  >;ve.c«imeby 
thrm,*'(l66, 167.)  It  would  have  he»n  scanf  cre- 
dible that  history  in  our  own  times  could  have 
bei'n  composed  In  thin  manner,  hbd  noi  OltimixoD 
furnished  liis  extraordinary  specimen  of  party- 
writing,  and  his  flerce  vulgarity,  thiough  all  the 
solemnity  ofa  large  folio. 

(8)  Sir  Philip  Warwick  calls  these  nota,  what 
probably  the  original  was,  "Sir  Bcnry  Vane^ 
blotting  and  blundering  paper."  We  see  even  by 
Sir  Henry's  third  exlorted  les  imony,  that  he  only 
considered  P>m'scopy  **  like  those  note*,"  a  n»ost 
vaguemodeofauihenticatingit!  Mr.  Brodie,  here 
the  advocate  of  a  vi  ry  weak  cause,  labours  tocoliar 
the  want  of  recoltection  in  Vane  by  n-criniinat- 
ing  on  **the  memories  of  the  other  witnesses  of 
the  Privy  Council,  which  continufd  incurahleto 
the  last."  How  could  the  other  members  r  collect 
what  Vane  I  ad  misconceived,  namely,  I  hat  Ibe 
Irish  army  was  designed  to  be  transported  lo  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  Scntland.  1  do  not  d<ny  that 
when  the  Iriph  army  had  conquered  the  Scottisb, 
the  patriot'*  In  England  would  have  been  endanger- 
ed. Mr.  Brodie  also  urges  that  "the  previous  want 
of  recollection  in  Vane  proves  that  he  had  no  under- 
stand ng  with  the  prosecutors."  It  is  very  poesihie 
that  Vane  the  father  might  have  found  himself  eft- 
trapped  by  the  infidelity  of  bissoo,  andtfaetHb- 
tilty  ofPym. 
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tbusiasm,  which  afterwards  stamped  such  a 
singularity  on  all  his  proceedings,  he  ca^^t 
faimsf'If  on  the  compassion  of  (he  House  to 
pardon  this  trespass  on  his  natural  parent, 
and  to  recollect  that  he  had  acted  fiom  his 
abundant  zeal  for  their  common  cause.  All 
this  while  the  father,  sternly  looking  on  his 
son,  declared  that  he  now  too  clearly  saw  the 
unhappy  object  who  had  been  the  S">urce  of 
his  troubles  in  those  pressing  interrogatories 
bj  which  he  had  been  put  to  the  torture. 
Bowever,  he  did  not  deny  that  the  copy  was 
as  good  as  the  original.  The  House,  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  admiring  this  conflict  of 
feeling  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
more  the  conscience  of  the  youthful  palrini, 
"  a  very  gracious  youth,"  as  the  Scott'sh 
Covenanter  designates  him,  they  interf*>r?d 
to  reconcile  then*.  Rut  long  after,  in  public, 
flipy  appeared  to  act  separately  and  in  oppo- 
siiion  to  each  other.  The  old  couriier,  the 
Secretary,  retained  his  office,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  his  voice  against  the  hardier  pro- 
ceedings of  his  son,  who  proved  afterwards  so 
remarkable  a  personage  in  the  approaching 
revolution;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  se- 
cretly hueged  himself  that  the  Vanes  at  last 
had  struck  their  vindictive  blow  at  the  great 
man  in  whose  presence  he  h;id  not  dared 
even  to  imagine  those  thoughts  of  revenge, 
vhich  lay  rankling  in  his  soul,  for  contempt 
80  long  endured. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  with 
Clarendon  that  the  whole  scene  had  been 
prrconcertod  between  the  Vanosand  Pym— 
and  the  political  juggle  was  played  off  with 
all  the  delusion  so  grateful  to  those  who  look 
Id  be  deceived.  Vane  the  father,  on  various 
occasions,  proved  to  be  a  faithless  or  an  inept 
servant  to  Charles,  and  was  at  last  expelled. 
He  went  over  a  proselyte  to  that  party  among 
whom  his  son  was  to  act  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  but  no  change  of  party  could  elevate  his 
spirit.  His  natural  aijectness  havi  g  crept 
into  a  bolder  line  of  conduct,  quite  alien  from 
his  character,  through  the  instigation  of  his 
aspiring  son,  the  Secretary  lived  at  last  to  be 
contemned  by  all  men,  and  to  endure  that 
heaviest  curse  of  bustling  iueptitu  !e  and  un- 
principled selfishness— the  contempt  of  his 
own  child. 

(i)  It  is  malicloti9!y  obserTcd  by  Nalaon  that  the 
famous  rf ply  of  Tym  to  tlie  Earl's  defence  was  •'  not 
aDi-xtempore  product  of  his  parts  and  abUitie{«." 
Nilaon  too  notices  ihat Pym  "fell  into  a  gnai  dis- 
ordtT  and  confusion,  and  pulled  out  a  paper  to  re- 
fresh his  memory,  wldch  o<'i  asioned  one  of  the 
noUest  aoditori  to  smile."  It  eertaiuly  does  not 
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Strafford  was  still  reserved,  before  he  with- 
drew from  the  bar  to  the  block,  to  listen  1o 
the  two  speeches  of  Pym  and  St.  John.  These 
are  both  memorable.  Baillie  considered  that 
^^  the  King  never  heard  a  lecture  of  so  free 
language  against  his  idolised  prerogative  ;'* 
yet  the  speech  of  Pym,  divesttd  of  its  per- 
sonal rancour,  is  not  so  democratic  but  that 
every  constitutional  Englishman  at  this  mo- 
ment would  assent  to  many  passages  of  its 
condensed  and  masculine  eloquence.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  observation  that  the  orators  of 
every  party,  when  laying  down  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  agree  in  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  words.  The  Earl  of 
Strafford  delivered  himself  in  a  style  as  con- 
stitutional as  Pym.  It  is  only  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles,  or  in  that  mental  re- 
servation which  parly  advocates  permit  them- 
selves, or  in  the  different  associations  of  ideas 
on  general  terms,  that  we  discover  the  failacj 
of  principles  and  the  ambiguity  of  words. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  which  in- 
terrupted the  speech  of  Pym,  but  which  does 
not  appear  as  the  speech  is  printed  in  Rush- 
worth.  The  close  of  Pym's  speech  is  a  cruel 
pt>rsonal  invective;  he  labours  from  the 
depth  of  his  imagination  to  aggravate  the 
pretended  crime  of  treason— he  says,  allud- 
ing to  Strafford,  his  death  "will  not  be  a  new 
way  of  blood ;  there  are  marks  enough  to 
trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this 
kingdom,  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  into 
execution,  as  he  (Strafford)  allegeth,  these 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not 
bred  a  man  bold  enough  to  commit  such 
crimes  as  these— he  is  the  only  man  that  in 
so  long  a  time  hath  ventured  upon  such  a 
treason  as  this." 

It  must  have  been,  we  may  imagine,  at 
this  passage  that  the  illustrious  prisoner^ 
raising  his  head,  fixed  his  disdainful  and  in- 
dignant glance  on  the  orator— and  it  con- 
vulsed the  speaker's  whole  frame.  Pym  be- 
trayed a  sudden  c«mlusion— his  memory 
deserted  him— his  hands  trembled  over  his 
papers— he  could  no  longer  find  either  ideas 
or  not.'s(1)— and  he  abruptly  closed  his 
speech.  "To  humble  the  man,  God  let  his 
I  memory  fail  him  a  little  before  the  end,"  ob- 

detrnct  front  the  merits  or  a  speech  to  be  dplivered 
to  the  public  that  lh«*  speaker  had  preDiedilatt  d  It; 
it  would  be  belter  that  many  were  so.  We  may 
wisti  tiiat  Nation  had  been  more  expl  cit  on  the 
cause  of  the  ton  fusion  of  ideas  and  the  abrupt  close 
of  Pym*8  speech. 
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serves  Pjtn's  warm  eulogist,  the  SeoUi^  ^ 
Gavenanter. 

Siraffurd  indeed  often  displayed  all  the 
silent  expression  of  eloquent  gesture.  His 
glance  quickly  discovered  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  his  motions  seemed  often  a 
comment  on  the  living  text. 

Unquestionably  Strafford  had  obtained  the 
secret  suffrages  of  the  Lords  by  his  forceful 
appeals  to  their  better  feelings,  and  by  en- 
lightening their  political  wisdom,  and  the 
farty  who  were  athirst  for  his  blood  were 
more  than  once  in  despair.  The  great  law- 
yers, such  illustrious  names  as  Selden,  Qol- 
j^m,  and  Bridgeman,  had  declared  that  there 
"was  no  law  of  treason  which  could  reach 
Strafford.  The  Commons  basely  degraded 
themselves  in  a  debate  by  menacing  those 
lawyers  who  dared  to  plead  for  that  person 
whom  they  accused  of  high  treason.  (1)  They 
actually  prosecuted  aud  sent  to  the  Tower  the 
Counsellor  Jeffrey  Palmer,  some  time  after- 
wards,  not  for  not  urging  his  point  with  all 
possible  force,  but  for  the  decency  and  respect 
wiih  which  he  had  treated  ^^  the  wicked 
Earl,"  as  Pym  called  Strafford.  Such  are  the 
passions  of  Parliament  I  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  France  hardly  offers  an  act  of 
more  injustice. 

The  dark  and  the  sullen  St.  John,  in  op* 
position  to  his  more  eminent  brothers,  now 
came  forward  with  his  ^^  Argument  of  Law,'* 
to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  membei's,  for 
many  had  actually  left  them,  who  might  op- 
pose the  fatal  bill  of  attainder.  In  a  speech  of 
three  hours,  replete  with  the  curious  erudi- 
tion of  cases  of  treason,  as  if  still  doubtful 
whether  the  dusty  volumes  of  a  law-library 
might  fail  in  convincing  his  auditors,  our 
lawyer  argued  from  the  Lex  talionU,  and 
introduced  his  famous  barbarous  comparison 
— "  He  that  would  not  have  others  to  have  a 
law,  why  should  he  have  any  himself  ?  lt*s 
true  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deer  because 
they  be  beasts  of  chase,  but  it  was  never  ac- 
counted either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
{oxes  and  wolves  on  the  head,  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  these  be  beasts  of  prey." 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  hunted  down  the 
fallen  Minister  I  Strafford  silently  betrayed 
his  deep  attention,  and  often,  by  the  solemn 
elevation  of  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven, 
he  appealed  against  the  merciless  State  Ad- 

(I)  Garendon,  in  noUcinRlhis  fact,  adds,  "This 
miter  was  too  groM  to  receive  any  pubUe  order, 
and  60  the  debate  ended— but  it  waa  no  doubt  tiieir 
intention  to  let  tboae  gentlemen  know  bow  warily 


vocate.  The  indignant  emotions  of  the  great 
man  were  the  only  reply  the  Court  could  not 
refuse  him,  to  the  invective  of  this  '^  Lav 
Argument^"  which  lasted  so  long,  that  no- 
thing more  was  heard  on  that  day.  These 
emotions  were  not  tho  less  dignified  nor  the 
less  affecting ;  the  auditors  of  St.  John  were 
the  spectatorsof  Strafford ;  his  silent  gestures 
had  so  deeply  penetrated  their  hearts,  that  a 
contemporary  historian  regrets  that  the 
pathos  of  his  action  could  not  be  preserved 
from  oblivion,  as  well  as  tha'  other  eloquence 
whose  immortality  makes  posterity  the  au- 
ditors of  Strafford. 

The  Commons  hurried  the  ferocious  bill  of 
attainder  through  their  House,  by  a  second 
reading  in  one  day.  On  the  third  reading,. 
Lord  Digby  forcibly  opposed  it,  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  legal  his- 
tory protested  against  it.  Lord  Digby,  tha 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol— that  extraordinary 
and  accomplished  man,  who  had  all  along 
proceeded  with  the  popular  parly,  and  had 
wound  himself  into  all  the  secrets  of  its  lead- 
ers— on  a  sudden,  and,  as  Clarendon  tells  us, 
*'  before  he  was  so  much  as  suspected,"  ^2) 
left  them,  as  Digby  said,  *^  at  the  fitial  sen- 
tence unto  death  or  life  of  a  great  Minister  of 
Slate."  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he 
continued  the  same  in  his  opinions  that  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  was  a  most  dangerous  minis- 
ter, insupportiible  to  free  subjects — his  rare 
abilitif'S  had  only  aggravated  his  practio^s^ 
Strafford  was  the  grand  Apostate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  must  expect  no  pardon  in 
this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other— 
but,  "as  my  conscience  stands,"  added  Digby, 
''  my  hand  must  not  bo  to  that  dispatch." 

Digby,  when  he  consented  to  Strafford's 
accusal  ion,  had  been  assured  by  Pym  that  tha 
noies  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  would  prove  his 
treason  ;  but  a  transcript  of  disjointed  frag- 
ments, of  which  even  the  original  did  not 
exist, containing  only  *'  the  venomous  parts 
of  speech,"  could  be  of  no  use  but  to  bring 
men  into  danger.  At  first  the  Secretary  po- 
sitively denied  the  charge  about  the  Iri^^h 
army — pressed  a  second  time,  he  seemed 
doubtful— yet  he  who  upon  oath  would  not 
remember  might  well  on  the  third  time 
misremember,  where  the  difference  of  a 
letter,  here  for  there  and  that  for  this,  quite 
alters  the  case. 

they  inemred  tbe  anger  of  that  teniUe  oangrega* 
Uon."!.,  304. 
(3)  Clarendon  Papen,  iii.,SQppl.  liU. 
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**  God  keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of 
tefh  00  any  man  upon  a  law  made  d  poiie- 
rtori;  lei  the  mark  be  set  on  the  door  where 
the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  that  would 
eater  die. 

^  Let  eTery  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  sadly  consider  what  we  are  going 
10  do — with  a  breath  (ilher  justice  or  murder 
^the  danger  being  so  great,  and  the  cause 
90  doubtful,  that  I  see  the  best  lawyers  in 
diametrical  opposition  concerning  it.  Let 
every  man  wipe  his  heart  as  he  does  his 
9f^  when  he  would  judge  of  a  nice  and 
subtle  subject. 

**  Away  with  personal  animosities,  away 
with  ail  flatteries  to  the  people,  in  being  the 
riiarper  against  him  because  he  is  odious  to 
them  ;away  with  all  fears  lest,  by  the  sparing 
af his  blood,  they  may  be  incensed;  away 
with  all  such  considerations  as  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  a  Parliament  that  one  accused  by  it  of 
treason  should  escape  with  life.'* 

Digby  is  accused  of  volatility  of  character, 
bat  he  surely  delivered  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion with  earnestness.  As  for  the  speaker 
and  the  speech,  the  one  with  difficulty  es- 
caped being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  other 
was  honoured  by  being  condemned  to  the 
flames.  His  old  party  was  so  enraged,  that 
they  would  gladly  have  prepared  a  block  for 
bis  head  as  determinedly  as  they  had  de- 
cided on  one  for  Strafford.  The  House  ex- 
pelled  Digby.  Those  who  had  intimidated  the 
lawyers  who  offered  to  plead  for  the  prisoner, 
and  at  last  would  not  reply  to  the  legal  argu- 
nient  of  Lane«  the  Earl's  Advocate,  assigning 
thb  curt  reason,  that  ^*  it  was  below  their 
dignity  to  contend  with  a  private  lawyer," 
ia  the  same  *'  public  spirit"  decided  that 
Bone  of  their  own  members  should  be  al- 
lowed to  differ  from  thetnselves  I  It  must  be 
emfessed  that  those  who  were  advocating 
(he  cause  of  public  liberty  were  violating 
all  personal  freedom ;  and,  to  say  the  least, 
vere  as  partial  to  the  practices  of  arbitrary 
gOTemoaent,  and  even  to  tyranny  itself,  as 
he  whom  they  had  condemned. 

This  memorable  trial,  which  had  opened 
on  the  2^d  of  March,  dosed,  as  far  as  the 
evidence,  on  the  13th  of  April,  but,  these 
ehaiges  not  amounting  to  a  capital  convic- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  urge  their  argu- 
ments on  legal  points,  but  on  the  30th  of 
Afril  tbe  irSd  was  abruptly  interrupted  bf 
ife  biU  of  Attainder. 

One  party  asserts  that  the  Commons  sud- 
denly declined  the  prosecution  by  Trial  from 


a  failure  in  the  evidence,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentarians insist  that  the  votes  of  the  Lords 
on  two  particular  charges,  that  of  billeting 
soldiers  and  another,  had  sufficiently  con- 
victed the  Earl  of  treason  without  any  need 
of  their  bill  of  Attainder.  Thus,  on  their  own 
showing,  their  illegal  and  anomalous  violence 
was  a  gratuitous  exercise  of  the  worst  ty- 
ranny. To  obviate  the  odium  of  this  conduct, 
an  artful  reason  has  been  alleged.  The  Com- 
mons resolved  to  make  the  King  as  judge  a 
parly  in  it;  and,  though  the  common  way  of 
process  would  have  convicted  Strafford  capi- 
tally, as  they  assume,  yet  then  the  King 
would  have  been  passive  only  in  his  punish- 
ment; but  they  had  resolved  that  he  should 
be  a  participator  in  the  condemnation  of 
death,  in  terror  to  all  future  evil  counsel- 
lors. (I)  Such  is  one  of  those  insolent  avowals 
of  a  party,  when,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  being  implicated  in  one  heavy  charge, 
they  have  the  effrontery  to  assign  another 
motive,  which,  though  it  gives  a  different 
turn  to  the  circumstance,  is  not  inferior  to  it 
in  baseness.  Were  that  true,  which  is  de- 
nied, that  the  Commons  could  have  convicted 
Strafford  capitally,  without  having  recourse 
to  their  bill  of  Attainder,  their  present  pro- 
ceeding was  only  a  personal  persecution  of 
their  unfortunate  monarch. 

The  truth  is  more  manifest  than  the  evi- 
dence of  party-writers  on  either  side.  Long 
before  this  trial  a  formidable  party  in  the 
Commons  had  decided  on  the  public  execu^ 
tion  of  the  Mmister.  The  Scots  were  im- 
placable, for  Strafford's  decision  r^^specting 
them  was  well  known ;  and  their  army  was 
now  maintained  by  ^'  the  brotherly  assist^ 
ance"  of  the  Scottised  English,  who  were  a( 
once  their  masters  and  servants.  So  intimate 
was  tlie  mutual  dependence  1  The  immolation 
of  their  arch-adversary,  the  Minisier  of 
Charles,  was  a  bond  of  blood  which  was  t» 
seal  this  dark  and  secret  alliance. 

That  this  public  execution  had  been  re- 
solved on  appears  as  early  as  the  2d  of  April, 
long  before  the  first  part  of  this  trial  had 
closed.  The  famous  Woriston  confided  to 
his  Scottish  correspondent.  Lord  Balmerino, 
the  settled  scheme.  Wariston,  the  great 
head  of  the  Covenanters,  was  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  his  English  friends.  The  whole 
passage  is  remarkable.  ^^  Strafford's  business 
is  but  yet  in  the  fifteenth  article.  The  Lower 
House,  if  they  see  that  the  King  gains  many 

(4)01dmixon,IOO. 
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of  the  Upper  Hou<:e  not  to  con  'emn  bim, 
vill  make  a  bill  of  ^tniurt",  M)and  comiem- 
jialion  formally  in  their  own  House,  and  send 
it  up  10  iheir  llouso  as  any  other  Acl  of  Par- 
liament, to  be  voice!  (vol*  d)  formally." 
Twenty  days  afierwards.  on  lh«  22d  of  April, 
he  writes  exullingly,  "'  The  Lower  House  has 
given  up iheir bill  (d.livered)  -grown  in d.iily 
Slren^lh— FFe//or(?  Sfrafford'i  life!  They 
are  thinking  om  moneys  for  us.  Lord,  en- 
courage and  r'irect  iheml" 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  Com- 
mons appear  to  have  discovered  that  public 
opinion,  when  not  under  the  guidance  of 
parly,  and  ev(»n  (hat  (»f  iheir  own  supporters, 
was  more  divided  ih.iu  ever.  A  month  had 
eUii'sed,  and  little  had  been  gainel  by  iheir 
"uccufiiulalive  evidence"  und  their  '*con- 
Struciive  treason  ;"  and  now,  since  their 
prodfs  did  not  amount  to  leg'!  evi  cnce,  they 
det<Tmined  on  a  legi  lulive  power;  at  once 
decnei ng  SlrafforJ  guilty  of  treason,  every 
one  Mii^'ht  eagerly  vde  for  Ihe  execulion  of 
the  attainted  man,  without  requiring  any  fur- 
ther testimony  than  his  own  vote. 

This  doubiless  hastened  the  bill  of  Attain- 
der, which  bears  ihe  indelibl*^  stamp  of  that 
perturbation  with  which  it  was  framed.  After 
it  was  brought  to  the  Lords,  it  languished  in 
the  Upper  House,  for  few  of  the  Peers  were 

(I^DatrympIe'iii  Momorialfl,  117.  So  Wariston 
spelN  AUainder-^  a  plain  proof  that  ttiou'c^h  tic  r&- 
lifttied  the  ttiin*^,  tlie  Scotch  lawyer  was  not  ac- 
qn.iiiiteil  will)  lue  word.  Or  is  this  the  term  in 
Scotrli  law? 

(2;  The  present  instance  of  literary  depravity 
wou'd  he  dilliciilt  to  paiallet  nnti  ss  we  search  for 
others  in  the  same  writer  of  history.  Oldmixon 
gives  as  from  Hush  worth  the  ful  lowing  pass^age  .* 
"  Tills  Proviso  huth  occasioned  ihe  common  dis- 
course and  opinion  thai  liie  judgment  against  the 
Earl  wasi  naelcd  never  to  be  drawn  inio  precedent 
in  Partlaiacm,  whereas  it  exprexsly  respects  only 
judges  in  inferior  courts:"  Ru^hworth  by  a  marginal 
nolo  mai  ked  the  niys^terious  proviso,  but  he  offered 
no  cvplaiialion  nhntever.  All  that  here  appears  in 
italic^  IS  an  tnlerpolalion  of  OldmiJion.  who,  blend- 
ing Ills  own  explanation  with  Rushworth's  note,  lo 
a  cardes-i  reader  it  becomi  s  aullienticattd.  Old- 
mixun  took  the  notion  horn  WeIlwo«>d,  who  affects 
to  call  the  general  opinion  ''  a  silly  mistake,  wliii  h 
has  gained  some  credit  In  the  wo>ld,  but  it  relates 
only  lo  Judges  and  inferior  courts,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  present  acl,  shall  not  adjudge  or  inter- 
pnd  any  treason  in  any  other  manner  than  Ihey 
should  have  done  before  the  naklng  of  this  act."  It 
jsextraordiniiry  U^al  t  is  cxpl.iuatinn,  which  ex- 
plains nothing,  could  bo  auopted  by  successive 
iirrilers  of  the  same  political  school.  The  stale  of 
the  question  remains  unaltered;  they,  the  Com- 
mons declared  thai  the  acl  v^  hich  thems«  Ives  had 
done  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent.  Yei 
this  mystify  ingeiplauation  has  beea  repeated  iiy 
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disposed  to  consent  to  a  verdict  of  death  on 
the  illustrious  state-prisoner,  who,  though 
not  blessed  with  many  friends  among  his 
Peers,  stood,  however,  strangely  condemned 
for  a  capital  crime  of  a  novel  and  uncertain 
treason ;  the  unheard-of  treason  of  a  post- 
facto  law,  so  that  that  was  made  treason  in 
the  case  of  Strafford  which  could  not  have 
been  treason  at  the  time  it  was  done;  and 
whose  conviction  wa«i  considered  so  anoma- 
lous, even  by  the  Commons  themselves,  that 
thvy  had  providently  introduced  a  proviso 
that  their  act  should  not  be  held  as  a  prece- 
dent in  after-times. 

This  extraordinary  clause  has  proved  a  sore 
point  with  the  Ami  Straffordians.  From  the 
first  it  was  considered  by  most  persons  who 
trusted  to  their  common  sense,  thai  it  must 
stand  as  a  perpetual  evidence  of  their  injus- 
tice. It  is  obvious  that  the  Commons  never 
intended  to  have  stigmatised  their  own  bill 
— and  it  has,  therefore,  been  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the 
declaration,  that  the  Act  of  one  Parliament 
should  never  be  a  precedent  for  another.  I 
shall  throw  into  a  note  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  length  to  which  party-purposes 
may  drive  sotr.e  who  dishonour  any  which 
they  join.  (2) 

Uitherto  the  King  throughout  the  trial  of 

Mrs.  Macaulay  ;  but,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  satis- 
fl(  d  with  i*^  s  c  draws  from  her  alembic  a  more 
recti  fled  spirit,  asserting  that 'Mhis  decree  of  the 
Commons  shows  a  very  laudable  attention  to  the 
prescrvaiion  of  public  liberty."  (il.  454.)  Mr.  Bro- 
die  tells  us  that"  it  is  an  unu4U:tl  clause  in  a  bill 
pro  re  naia^  thatU  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent, as  a  proper  restraint  upon  the  ordinary 
courts,  to  which  alone  it  is  applicable."  (ii.  130.; 
Mr.  Hrodie,  no  doubt,  is  a  skil  ul  lawyer,  and  may 
solve  histor  cal  and  Uioral  en'gmas  technically  ;  but 
to  Ih'se  who  are  apt,  as  Wi  llwooil  rays,  to  fall  into 
*'a  silly  mistake,"  or  as  Oldmixon  explicitly  calls 
it,  *^  this  general  error  In  the  histories  of  disafTerled 
authors,"  that  is,  authors  wlio  are  not  fur  striking 
otr  people's  heads  for  a  party-purpose— our  dilllcul- 
ties  remain  as  great  as  ever.  Mre  do  not  contem- 
pliite  on  two  k'-nds  of  Justice—the  one  for  the  nonce. 
Are  there  two  kinds  of  Jusitice  as  well  as  rourli  ?  ts 
that  which  is  proclaimed  lo  b*'  tn  a^'ou  in  the  Uigber 
Court  not  allowed  to  be  po  in  the  Inferior  ? 

Our  last  philosophical  hisloriau  on  Ibis  topic  baf 
more  deeply  penetrated  into  the  designs  ot  the  actr 
ors  In  the  presi  nt  scene.  Mr.  Haltam  has  faid  no- 
thing on  Wellwood's  explanation,  but  1  believe  be 
has  assigned  Ihe  real  motive  of  this  obscure  aud  ri- 
diculous proviso  in  the  bill  of  Attainder.  "U 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  quiet  Iba 
apprehensions  of  some  among  the  Peers  who  l>&d 
gone  gre.at  leuglhs  with  the  Government,  and  were 
anion ished  lo  Uud  that  iheir  obedience  to  Ihe  Kln^ 
could  be  lurned  into  Iriason  against  him."(i'  ^-^ 

The  truth  seems  lo  be,  ttiat  the  Commous,  deter- 
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SfrafTord  liAd  preserred  a  silence  a«  deep  as 
bis  sorrows.  K?eiy  morning  was  Charles 
Feen  in  the  trellised  cnhinet  reserved  for  hino 
half  an  hour  earlier  (han  ihe  Lords.  There 
sate  lh«s  pensi^'e  and  dejected  monarch  often 
occupied  in  taking  notes.  Though  constilu- 
tjonatly  absent,  the  idea  that  his  personal 
presence  would  animate  his  unfortunate  mi- 
fiisier,  or  at  least  testify  to  him  the  deep 
anxiety  of  his  royal  master,  probably  I'd  to 
this  unremitting  attention.    Charles  and  the 

0  leen  never  rt^lurned  U)  thrir  palace,  as  llen- 
riella  assured  Madame  de  Uotleville,  without 
aching  hearts,  and  often  in  tears. 

Ai  this  crisis,  Charles  for  the  first  time  in 
Ibis  eventful  cause  was  induced  to  appear 
openly  in  it.  Tho  King  addressed  the  Par- 
liament from  the  throne.  Ho  confided  (o 
them  his  secret  and  oppressed  ft^elings.  He 
inipl  Ted  them  to  spare  his  conscience 
in  this  awful  trial.  He  had  never  intend- 
ed to  have  spoken  on  this  business,  and, 
had  (hey  proceeded  according  to  law,  the 
law  should  have  taken  its  course,  but  by 
adnpiing  the  way  of  attainder  they  had  forced 
him  to  become  a  party  in  his  quulity  of  judge. 
They  well  knew  that  he  had  be  n  presont 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  this  great 
affair,  and  therefore  he  could  not  protend 
ignorance  of  what  had  occurred.  He  assured 
them  what  no  one  could  know  so  well  as  him- 
se  f,  that  never  had  Strafford  suggested  bring- 
ing over  an  Irish  army  into  England — nor  to 
alter  in  the  least  any  of  the  laws  of  England, 
much  less  to  alter  all  law  itself.  ^'  I  must 
tell  you  this,  that  I  think  nobody  durst  be 
ever  so  impudent  to  move  me  in  it ;  for  if  they 
had,  I  shoulJ  have  put  a  mark  upon  them, 
and  made  them  an  example  to  all  posterity. 

*•*  I  desire  to  be  rightly  understood.  I  can- 
not condemn  him  of  high  treason,  but  1  can- 
not say  I  can  clear  him  of  his  misdemeanour. 

1  do  think  my  lord  of  Strafford  is  not  fit  here- 
afier  to  serve  me,  or  the  commonwealth,  in 
any  place  of  trust,  no  not  so  much  as  to  be  a 
constable. 

mined  to  accomplish  tbeir  great  dred,  fn  the  heat 
of  pasftion  ^«fie  entaoKled  in  difflcuUles— and  got 
01  er  ihem  as  «ell  as  they  could.  Hi  torians  who 
vr.te  in  the  calm  of  leisure  appear  I'omet  mes  lo 
forget  that  many  Important  events  have  been  trans- 
iclfd,  DOl  with  the  wisdom  of  Legislulor?,  or  the 
purity  or  Patriots,  but  with  tlie  healed  haste  of  Par- 
tisans. 

^1)  Clarendon,  sarcastically  alluding  lo  Lord  Say, 
ob^nres,  ** Those  who  believed  bis  will  to  be 
mach  worse  than  bis  understanding  had  the  un- 
tiiariUbteneaa  to  think  that  lie  intended  to  betray 
his  master,  and  put  the  ruin  of  the  Earl  out  of  ques- 
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^^  Find  a  way  to  satisfy  justice  and  your 
own  fears,  but  do  not  press  on  ray  conscience. 
I  have  not  so  ill-deserved  of  the  Parliament 
at  this  time  that  they  should  press  me  on  this 
tender  point.  1  leave  it  to  you,  my  Lords,  to 
find  some  such  way  as  to  bring  me  out  of  this 
great  strait.  Certainly  he  that  thinks  him 
guilty  of  high-treason  may  condemn  him  of 
misdemeanour." 

Such  w«is  the  speech  Charles  the  First  was 
induced  to  deliver  either  to  relieve  his  long 
harassed  feelings,  or  deceived  by  the  advice  of 
others ;  but  whether  he  was  mistaken,  or  had 
been  deceived,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  The  apologists  of  Charles  tell  us  that  It 
was  either  a  sinister  project  of  the  ent'mi  s  of 
Strafford,  Bristol,  and  Saville,  to  hasten  the 
catastrophe,  which  is  not  probable,  for  neither 
of  these  lords  were  present  when  it  was  voted, 
or  the  treicherous  counsel  of  Lord  Say,  who 
the  King  was  now  weak  enough  to  imagine 
had  become  his  friend  since  his  recent  ad- 
mission into  place  and  power.  (I)  Strafford 
himself  protested  against  the  King's  interpo- 
sition, and  at  once  saw  through  all  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  Commons,  who  had  already  counted 
on  their  own  triumph  when  they  saw  the 
King  still  doubtful  to  act,  were  in  no  temper 
lo  retrace  their  sieps,  but  raising  a  more  vio- 
lent clamour  insisted  that  the  royal  interfer- 
ence, during  the  progress  of  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, forejudging  their  councils,  had  more 
openly  violated  their  privilege  than  ever  1 

All  historians  have  censured,  or  lamented, 
the  ill-timed  interposition  of  the  King.  In 
the  humbled  lone  of  supplication,  we  perceive 
only  the  language  of  ihe  heart,  and  all  those 
distracted  emotions  which  were  still  more 
evident  in  those  two  fatal  concessions,  imme- 
diately to  follow,  when  Charles,  as  if  insen- 
sible by  d'^spair,  with  an  utter  carelessness  of 
self- preservation,  signi'd  the  commission  for 
the  execution  of  Strafford  against  ^^  his  con- 
science,"(2)  and  that  famous  bill  which,  hur- 
ried in  a  few  hours  through  the  House,  por- 
tion." Father  Philips,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  who 
was  likely  to  he  Inrorined,  also  alludes  to  Lord  Say. 

(3)  The  remembrance  of  that  act  embittered  his 
after  days  with  the  most  melancholy  contrition, 
lo  a  IcUer  among  the  Uarleian  MSS.  6988,  lol.  106, 
lo  tlie  Quern,  Charles  writes  that  **He  had  sinned 
against  hln.  conscience.  Tor  the  truth  Is  I  was  sur- 
prised with  It  instantly  alter  I  made  that  base  sin- 
ful concession  concerning  the  Earl  of  SlralTord.  I 
hope  lliat  God  will  accept  of  my  hearty  rrpenl- 
ance."  I  quote  this  as  1  have  shown  Uiat  Henrietta 
could  not  herself  have  advised  Charles  lo  ao  act 
which  he  has  noticed  to  her  in  this  nkanner,  and 
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petaated  the  Parliament  independent  of  the 
King--an  act  by  which  the  sovereign  nr- 
toally  dethroned  himself. 

There  was  no  political  wisdom  in  the  King's 
address  from  the  throne;  but  whether  he  had 
delivered  that  speech,  or  remained  mute  in 
despair,  the  result  had  been  the  same.  The 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  either  from  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  matter  of  law,  was  only  assum- 
ing the  forms  of  justice  to  perform  an  unjust 
act.  Ere  his  conviction  was  recorded,  his 
doom  had  been  sealed,  for  the  execution  had 
l)een  pronounced  before  the  arraignment. 

The  secret  history  of  this  momentous  pe- 
riod more  deeply  interests  us  than  almost  any 
in  our  domestic  annals;  the  trial  of  the  Kin^ 
himself  hardly  exceeded  it.  The  execution  of 
Strafford  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  mighty 
and  yet  distant  event. 

Here  let  us  pause,  to  view  the  state  of  men's 
minds  on  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and  the  se- 
cret causes  which  were  at  work,  hastening  on 
his  fate.  Ireland  had  been  ruled,  and  she 
called  that  rale  tyranny  ;  Scotland  would 
liave  been  conquered,  and  she  called  it  trea- 
son ;  England  beheld  a  minister  whom  she 
dreaded,  as  the  vast  instrument  of  the  regal 
prerogative.  The  fate  of  the  great  minister, 
wheth(^'r  he  was  to  be  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  who  stood  athirst  for 
his  blood,  or  whether  the  state -victim  was  to 
hleed  on  the  altar  of  the  nation,  involved  so 
many  principles  of  policy,  so  many  duties  of 
moral  justice,  and  such  sympathies  of  our 
common  humanity,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
King  and  his  minister  and  the  leaders  of  Op- 
position who  were  at  variance,  the  intense 
interest  pervaded  the  recesses  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  opposite  views  of  individuals  se- 
parated for  ever  in  opinion  and  in  act,  the 
most  ancient  friendships.  Anecdotes  recorded 
of  independent  men  reveal  the  feelings  of 
the  times.  The  members  for  Cornwall, 
neighbours  and  friends  acting  usually  in 
concert,  are  an  instance.  Sir  Bevll  GrenvUle 
hogged  his  colleague.  Sir  Alexander  Garew, 
not  to  have  a  hand  in  this  ominous  business 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Carew 
fiercely  replied,  '^  was  I  sure  to  be  the  next 
man  that  should  suffer  upon  the  same  scaf- 
fold, and  with  the  same  axe,  I  would  give  my 
consent  to  the  passing  of  the  bill."  The  Earl 
of  Essex  complained  that  he  was  weary  of 
arguments.    After  listening  to   Mr.  Hyde, 

which  evidently  tbows  that  the  advice  came  from 
a  difTerent  qnarter. 
(Ot9ome  writen,  andf^em,  had  reported  that  ^ 


who  would  havte  saved  the  life  of  the  minis- 
ter but  have  deprived  him  of  all  political 
power,  the  Eari  waived  any  farther  discus- 
sion,  and,  shaking  his  head,  exclaimed, 
•*  stone-dead  hath  no  fellow."  We  may  be- 
lieve thai  such  honourable  men  were  per- 
fectly free  on  this  occasion  from  all  participa- 
tion of  mere  party-pnrposps,  and  yet  we  see 
how  opposite  were  their  consciences.  Bat 
this  was  an  unhappy  time  for  consciences, 
since  they  talked  much  of  a  public  and  a  pri- 
vate one.  There  was  a  new  doctrine,  that 
the  King  is  obliged  to  conform  himself  and 
his  own  understanding  to  (he  advice  and  con- 
science of  his  Parliaments ;  or  as  Warbnrton 
deariy  discriminates  this  invasion  of  the  sove- 
reign's veto,  ^'it  was  taking  away  the  King's 
negative  voice,  and  therefore  this  p%tbUe 
conscience  was  as  absurd  an  idea  as  it  was  a 
wicked  one." 

The  King  had  pie  'ded  for  his  "  conscience,*' 
but  in  that  day  of  political  passion,  and  in 
that  dark  struggle  of  Prerogative  and  Privi- 
l«^ge,  even  men  of  the  purest  principles 
dreaded  the  one,  and  feared  to  lo^e  the  other. 

Could  we  enter  into  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall, observe  its  disturbed  movement^;,  and 
penetrate  into  the  cabinet  of  the  afflicted  mon- 
arch, wavering  in  doubt  and  dismay ;  ooukl 
we  see  the  House  of  Lords  resisting  the  popu- 
lar clamour  till  they  flew  from  their  seats  in 
terror;  could  we  pass  into  the  City  and 
discover  a  sudden  irritation  in  the  public 
mind,  acted  on  by  artifices  till  then  unprac- 
tised ;  could  we  join  the  party  of  Pym,  nnder 
his  secreting  roof,  where  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, Hampden  among  them,  held  their 
conclaves  and  ratified  their  ir  dissoluble  cove- 
nant— ^we  should  contemplate  an  unparalleled 
scene  of  the  disturbed  state  of  a  whole 
nation. 

In  some  respt^cts  we  are  not  unfurnished 
with  certain  outlines  of  these  intrigues  and 
manoeuvres  on  both  sides ;  and  by  connecting 
so  many  distinct  but  simultaneous  more- 
men  ts,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  conception 
of  that  secret  history  of  this  period  which 
otherwise  we  do  not  possess. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Eari  of 
Strafford,  at  the  beginning  of  his  persecution, 
appeared  among  the  people,  this  fiallen  Afi- 
nister  was  looked  on  with  awe,  and  was 
courteously  saluted,  both  on  his  landing  from 
the  Tower  and  on  his  return.  (1)    As  th« 

at  first  the  en>wd  had  betrayed  their  iavil««te 
hatred  of  the  Eari,  aad  had  deelared  that  •^  If  flintf- 
trnl  paned  the  itrihi  efiuittMrlhar 
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iUpneteded,tlM:iiiiMieopinioB  vaaofiener 
a  kfm»  oC  ihas  Siato-pnsoiMr  than  againat 
Km ;  md*  as  ve  see  by  Grotius's  letter  and 
Ir  Boay  olher  autborities,  (1)  CMidid  and 
knoorable  men  bad  eoneloded  that  the  Earl 
Bist  sland  aoquiited  of  the  high  charges  eC 
Ks  (d  treason.  It  is  evident  that  the  people 
hil  not  yel  caught  the  contagious  feelings  ol 
the  mling  |Mirty.  In  a  few  short  weeks  we 
dacoTer  the  populace  pushed  on  by  somenn- 
tar>wn  impulses^  barbarously  damouring  fer 
Sfeaffotd's  eieciition,  and  marching  in  open 
iasaneeiion  nnder  the  eye  of  the  Sore*- 
nigB.  We  cannot  aecount  for  this  ex- 
ttaordinary  change^  unless  we  snppose  that 
feiy  extraordinary  means  bad  been  adopted 
toa^aaifie  this  flio6aerae|f. 

CHAPTER  U. 
Tbe  Arti  of  InsurgeBcy. 

LoB»  CLaBKinoN,  in  a  eurioos  narrative 
conceming  that  extraordinary  genius,  Lnrd 
ttgby,  irould  insinuate  that  his  Lordship 
abandoned  the  party  of  Pym  not  only  for 
*^lbeir  desperate  designs,"  as  Clarendon 
stigmatises  them,  but  from  bis  indignation 
at  the  artifices  of  fectioo  which  they  prac- 
tised. Go  these  his  Lordship  has  taken  this 
pneral  view:  ''The  uningeauity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  feul  arts  they  could  give 
themselves  leave  to  use,  to  compass  any 
thing  they  proposed  to  do;  their  method 
was  firsi  to  consider  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done  for  some  public  end  which  might 
ica>onably  enough  be  wished  for  that  public 
eod,  and  then  to  make  no  scruple  of  doing 
loy  tbing  which  might  probably  bring  it  to 
^,  lei  it  be  of  what  nature  it  wouldJ'  (2 
charge  is  heavy,  and  Clarendon  is  an 
adversary ;  bat  justly  has  Dr.  Lingard  ob- 
swed  that  ^^  his  assertion  seems  to  be  fully 
sapported  hj  the  facts."  Tbe  description  ol 
Qaffvndon  may  be  considered  as  tbe  secret 
Irindple  oC  those  arts  of  insurgency  which 
we  mmU  ever  regret  were  so  ignobly  practis- 
ed by  the  lofty  advocates  of  freedom.  It  is 
ttus  which  has  sometimes  dooded  over  with 
Si^idoo  their  integrity,  and  polluted  their 


ftin  lo  pieces."  Tbis  is  posiUTely  denied  by  RusIh 
vorth.  **  In  this  report,  as  In  aH  olhrn  of  this  na- 
tar ,  mere  it  thrnst  upon  the  vulgar  than  they  did 
iHlly  eescnre  at  lait  line."  (vf  H.  at.) 

(l)^cry  nuny^  were  It  neeeasary  to  prodnee 
ftem.  1  shall  however  quote  the  words  of  Baxter, 
•  eaDtemporary ;  Ibey  take  a  comprehensive  view 
4f  an  tanportaiit  leple.  ^Those  that  connived  at 
wereglad  to  tee  tbe  people  of  tbe&r 
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patriotism,  with  artifices  which  we  only  afteiw 
wards  discovered  araoBg  the  eriminals  of 
France.  The  politicid  doctrine  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  is  the  casuistry  of  the 
worst  part  of  mankind,  and  is  a  principle 
which,  while  it  allows  of  every  base  and  dis* 
honourable  act,  will  also  include  the  barbarous 
crime  of  assassination. 

The  arts  of  insurgency  practised  by  the 
popular  party  under  Pym  were  very  Yarioas, 
and,  by  the  skill  of  their  practice,  seem  te 
have  been  refined  into  a  system.  Theii 
Scottish  masters  had  taught  more  than  one 
successful  lesson  to  their  imitative  pupi]s» 
One  of  the  most  deiteroosof  these  arts  is 
that  of  marshalling  a  troubled  multitude, 
and  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people  whoBi 
yet  they  control.  Whenever  the  heats  of  the 
House  seemed  to  abate,  and  patriotism  loiter* 
ed  in  the  ardent  course  it  had  to  run,  to 
strike  a  new  terror  in  the  Government,  and 
spread  dismay  amoog  the  members  who  had 
not  embraced  tbe  designs  of  the  prevalent 
parly,  the  mob  which  had  triumphed  at  Edin- 
burgh seemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
English  metropolis.  The  system  was  adapted 
to  a  larger  scale,  suitable  to  the  magnitude  o€ 
tbe  theatre  where  the  political  drama  was 
now  to  be  acted. 

Tbe  PRBss  no  looget  being  under  restraint^ 
a  people  unaccustomed  to  its  freedom  would 
naturally  riot  in  its  licentiousness,  and  it 
swarmed  with  portentous  pamphlets.  Pamr- 
phleU\  and  liacts  are  the  production  of  poU- 
lical  freedom  and  of  an  agitated  people.  They 
never  are  more  abundant  than  in  disturbed 
times,  when  men  think  what  they  list,  and 
write  what  they  thiuk,  and  all  seem  ready 
lo  govern,  and  none  to  obey.  Of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  our  country  long  stood  unrivalled 
for  the  rapid  succession  of  these  busy  records 
of  men's  thoughts^these  suggestions  of 
their  opposite  interests  aiMl  their  eternal  dif- 
f'  rences.  Of  these  leaves  of  the  hour  and  vo- 
lumes  of  tbe  week,  the  labours  of  tbe  pas- 
sions, the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  our  coun«- 
try  men,  during  the  Revolution  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  that  single  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  1640  to  1660,  about  thirty  thousand 

ndnd  In  tbe  main,  and  thoofbt  it  would  do  mneh 
tofadlHate  their  work  and  bcrtd  tbe  fowermeai* 
bcrs  to  their  caase;  for  thoufb  the  House  was  m^ 
animenit  cnongh  in  coedemning  sblp-noney  auA 
the  Bishop's  innovations,  etc.,  yei  U  was  iottg  daeNu 
fml  99hich  ^ide  W9mkl  have  tk€  mtdmr  veu  in  Ifta 
wuMtr  of  ffte  Bmri  of  Struffnrd'4  clsaA.*-*iiailBr% 
NarraUve,  Tol.  19 
(S)  GlaniMlQa^  StaU  FqMn»  111.,  Sappt.  lili. 
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appear  to  have  started  up.  We  have  been  a 
nation  of  pamphleteers.  The  French,  in 
their  Revolution,  which  so  often  resembled 
our  own  in  its  principles  and  its  devices, 
could  not  avoid  the  same  impulse  of  instruct- 
ing or  corrupting  their  fellow-citizens  ;  but 
the  practice  seemed  to  them  so  novel  that  a 
recent  French  biographer  designates  an  early 
period  in  the  French  Revolution  as  that  one 
when  *Mhe  art  of  pamphlets  had  not  yet 
reached  perfection.**  (I)  The  collection  of 
the  French  revolutionary  pamphlets  now 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Engli>h  tracts  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  First  ;  as  abundant  in 
number  and  as  fierce  in  passion  ;  rival  mo- 
numents which  exist  together,  for  the  asto- 
nishment and  the  instruction  of  posterity, 
for  whom  they  reve»l  so  many  suppressed 
secrets  in  thn  history  of  man.  (2) 

The  pamphlets  of  this  lime  were  usually 
directed  to  prepare  men's  minds  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  Church  and  State. 
Charles  the  First,  by  his  constant  notice  of 
these  ensnaring  pamphlets,  appears  to  have 
been  most  sensitive  to  these  ^^  poisoners  of 
the  minds  of  his  weak  subjects ;— amazed  by 
what  eyes  these  things  are^een,  and  by  what 
ears  they  are  heard."  He  answered  the 
mii^htier  pamphlets  published  by  the  Parlia- 
ment itself.  *"  We  are  contented  to  let  our- 
self  fall  to  any  oflice  that  may  undeceive  our 
people,  and  to  take  more  pains  this  way  by 
our  pen  than  ever  king  hath  done."  Charles 
was  such  an  attentive  observer  of  these  pam- 
phlets, that  he  once  paid  ten  pounds  only  for 
the  perusal  of  one,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  procured.  The  custom  now  began  of 
printing  the  speeches  of  the  leading  members 
in  the  Commons,  and  sometimes  by  the  order 
of  the  House.  Some  of  the  speakers  avow- 
edly printed  their  own  speeches.  (3)  These 
fugitive  leaves  were  every  where  dispersed 
and  every  where  eagerly  read.  Baxter,  in 
the  curious  folio  of  his  autobiography,  tells 
us  they  were  "  greedily  bought  up  through- 
out the  land,  which  greatly  increased  the 
people's  apprehension  of  their  danger."  (4)  I 
have  seen  some  which  doubtless  recommend- 

(1)  MIrabeau,  Blog.  UnlverseUe,  xxiv.,  9e. 

(S;  Most  of  the  Uiirty  thousand  £n^lifth  tracts  were 
eoUected  by  tbe  order  of  Charles  UieFiN(,ond  be- 
came the  ^ifl  of  George  the  Third  to  oiir  national 
library.  The  French  collection  has  been  a  rei  ent 
icqui.<^ition. 

(3) "Five  speeches  by  Sir  Ben.  Rudy ard, print- 
ed arcordlnvr  to  hi;*  own  true  copies,  the  former 
being  absurdly  false  " 

(4)  Ba&ter's  MarraUve  of  his  Life,  fol.  18—1696. 


ed  themselves  by  bearing  the  authentic 
stamp  of  the  well-cut  portrait  in  wood  of  ths 
portly  Pym,who,  then  reigning  with  ab«oIuti 
power,  bore  the  nick-name  of  **  King  Pym.* 
But  it  seems  that  more  were  written  thn 
were  published.  Many  Royalist  tracts  re- 
main in  their  manuscript  stale,  no  one  carirg 
to  print  books  out  of  fashion,  or  having  the 
courage  to  brave  the  authority  of  the  men  io 
power;  and  Nalson  complains  that  the 
speeches  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  were  so 
completely  suppressed  or  discouraged.  thAt 
when  he  made  his  collection,  but  a  few  years 
after,  they  were  utterly  lost,  while  those  on 
the  other  side,  by  passing  into  so  many  hands, 
were  eas  ly  procured. 

The  Pulpit  was  a  State-engine  of  not  infe- 
rior magnitude  to  the  Press.  The  Prestbyter 
and  the  Puritan  had  not  always  annplained 
unjustly  of  what  they  siyled  '*  Cx)urt-Divi- 
nity,''  inculcating,  iti  the  indissoluble  alliance 
of  devotion  and  politics,  the  strictest  confor- 
mity and  the  most  pass've  obedience,  la 
truth,  however,  they  themselves  did  not  find 
these  servile  principles  irreconcileable  with 
their  own.  Our  Non -conformists  only  as- 
pired to  change  their  direction  ;  for  they 
insisted  on  as  strict  conformity  and  as  passive 
an  obedience  to  themselves,  in  remodelling 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
Kingdom,  by  the  petty  Calvinistical  republic 
of  their  own  Pri'sbyt«*ry. 

In  London  a  new  scene  opened.  Here  the 
Scotch  divines,  with  rigid  sanctified  looks, 
talking  in  Script urnl  phrases  of  every-day 
occurrences,  a-nd  with  gestures,  as  of  men  in 
ecstacy,  disordered,  but  impressive,  thunder- 
ed their  novel  dt^^trines  in  St.  Antholine's 
church,  th '  first  which  was  assigned  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Covenanters.  The  Puritans,  who 
had  long  held  themselves  as  their  cousins  in 
insurrection,  but  had  lived  in  si'crecy  and 
se<  lusion,  now  acknowledged  a  closer  affiniiyt 
and  in  their  fraternal  embrace  gave  prece- 
dence to  their  more  active  and  triumphant 
elder.  The  pitriotic  party  had  often  de- 
nounced the  clergy  for  meddling  in  temporal 
affairs ;  but  their  own  clergy,  for  such  now 
the  Presbyterian  may  be  calle ),  were  in  fact 
their  chief  agents  in  acting  on  the  people. 
They  sermonized  like  the  venal  **  leading  ar- 
ticles" of  the  present  day,  trumpeting  forth 
the  most  desperate  aLirms,  and  vomiting  the 
most  xiolen  I  menaces.  These  persons,  like 
the  retainers  of  our  party-papers,  we  are  told 
in  one  of  the  royal  declarations,  '^  were  all 
the  week  attending  tbe  doocs  of  both  Houses 
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U  beemployod  in  their  errands  ;**  nnd  in  their 
"lectures*"  or  seven-hours'  sermons,  all  ihe 
1I6VS  of  ihe  week  was  divinely  commented  on 
iron  their  pulpits.  The«e  their  personal  in- 
Tetcives^and  their  heated  imagination,  made 
pabtable,  bewitching  '*  thecornercreepers"— 
the  secret  malcontent — the  straying  lounger 
—aid  all  that  disaffected  populace  which  hang 
loosely  on  so  iety,and  among  whom  the  sedi- 
tiots  will  always  obtain  a  majority.  Their 
reltgion  inflamed  their  pclitics.  The  con- 
volved bosoms  of  the  crowd  were  electrified 
by  the  new  saints ;  then  was  seen  the  mob 
without,  clinging  to  the  doors  and  windows, 
when  excluded  by  the  mob  within, catching  the 
barbarous  arcenlsof  a  provincial  messenger  of 
heayen.  **  We  pray, preach, and  print  against 
dieni  what  we  are  able  most  freely.  Many  a  sore 
thrust  got  both  men  and  women  thronging  into 
oar  sermons**— says  Baillie.  The  voice  of  the 
Covenant  no  longer  cried  in  the  wilderness. 
"  We  hope  a  harvest  of  fruits  are  coining," 
exclaims  our  covenanting  zealot.  The  extir- 
pation, *•  root  and  branch,'*  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  ominous  spectacle  of  a  headless  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  to  anticipate  the 
planting  of  that  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  and  those 
"  lilies  of  the  valley,"  the  sour  intolerant 
Scotch  Presbytery. 

Arts  of  more  subtle  nature  even  than  this 
combination  of  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
preachings,  w^re  practised  in  those  fugitive 
chimeras — rumours  and  reports.  These  shook 
with  their  hot  and  cold  fits  an  aguish  popu- 
lace. The  calumny  which  was  either  too 
vague  to  grapple  with,  or  which  took  long  to 
remove,  always  left  something  sticking  be- 
hind it,  which,  repeated  till  believed,  has,  I 
fear,  sometimes  become  history  for  all  par- 
ties. Assuredly  there  are  historical  calum- 
nins !  The  lie  which  prospered  through  its 
morning  was  forgotten  at  eve  only  to  be  sup- 
plied by  another.  In  distempered  times, 
that  which  is  not  intelligible  every  one  inter 
prcts  for  himself;  and  such  bruittd  news  by 

(I)  Mr.  Brodie,  a1in<fet  ashamed  of  these  artful 
rniuours  Bpread  abroad  by  a  party,  gaya  "they 
were  cunniugly  exaggerated,"  and  parlicuiarly  cen- 
nro  Clarendon,  as  retailing  ''storied  which  appear 
lobeporefirtiun;"  uiidoublfdiy  he  would  consi- 
der the  present  ludicrous  one  as  such.  1  find  it, 
however,  connrmed  by  Fuller.  He  assures  us  that 
one  of  ttie  most  prevailing  dangers  among  the  Lon- 
doners ^lui  "a  design  laid  for  a  mine  of  powder 
under  the  Thames  to  cause  the  livcr  to  drown  the 
Ctiy  .**  The  people  had  a  public  Ihanlisgiving  on  its 
discovery.  Tlic  plot,  in  truth,  was  not  so  much  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  as  at  the  bottom  of  their 
wbleh  tlie  SeoU  long  drained.    The  Iricis 


their  very  extravagance  are  rendered  the 
more  effective,  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
often  exceeding  their  cn^duliiy,  every  one  in 
imaginary  dangers  is  prone  to  think  the  very 
worst  that  is  possible.  It  was  news  that  the 
Papists,  with  cavalry,  burrowed  underground 
in  Surrey,  but  were  more  openly  gathering 
together  in  Lancashire;  it  was  news  that 
there  w.is  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  river  with 
gunpowder  in  order  to  drown  the  City  ;  (1)  it 
was  news  that  the  French  and  even  the 
Danes  were  preparing  for  a  descent,  though 
the  Covenanters  had  reason  to  be  certain  that 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre  were  in  no  mood 
to  lend  their  aid  to  that  of  Whitehall.  A 
sanctified  tailor  sitting  under  a  hedge, 
'*  mending  the  notes  he  had  taken  of  some 
sermon,*'  informs  ihe  Commons  that  he  had 
listened  to  two  soldier-like  men,  who  were 
acquainting  one  another  with  a  settled  em- 
ployment of  some  of  their  comrades,  to  dis- 
patch several  members  of  both  Houses ;  the 
Commoners  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings,  and 
the  Lords  at  ten  pounds  1  This  worthy's 
name  has  even  been  chronicled ;  and  his  no- 
table discovery  enlers  inlo  Knglish  history, 
for  on  this  occasion  the  Commons  emitted 
several  orders  for  the  security  of  the  Houses, 
as  well  as  the  Members.  It  was  still  worse 
when  a  midnight  alarm  shook  the  city  that 
the  King  was  coming  down  with  horse  and 
foot,  and  all  the  citizens  slarled  up  in  their 
warm  night  caps  and  rushed  to  arms. 

The  people  were  cast  intopoliticaldelu:%ions, 
and  self-tor  men  led  .  by  imaginary  horrors. 
A  ludicrous,  but  authentic,  incident  of  the 
times  is  scarcely  credible.  So  susceptible  was 
this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind,  that 
Sir  Walter  Earle,  one  of  the  zealous  but 
weakest  adversaries  of  Strafford,  and  a  crea- 
ture of  Pym's— rose  to  make  a  report  of  a 
design  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Commons! 
The  news  acted  as  if  the  explosion  had  taken 
effect.  In  the  pressure  some  alarmed  listen- 
ers suddenly  leaning  forward,  part  of  the 

of  this  nature  which  were  praciifed  were  more 
numerous  than  we  care  to  trouble  Ihe  reader  with. 
Gould  it  be  imagined  that  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
would  rattier  say  a  p^rly  i:i  it,  sent  forth  an  order 
to  the  JusUces  of  Peace  at  Dorchester,  *'to  make  di- 
ligent search  for  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  which  had 
been  sent  down  for  a  barn  1  of  soap,"  and  *'  to  send 
an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Uousi*."  Even  Mrs. 
Macau'ay  has  confessed,  that  tlie  Commons  affected 
many  panics  which  they  did  not  experience,— she 
will  net,  however,  confess  that  the  mobs  or  ttve  and 
six  tliousand  citixens  in  arms  was  anything  more 
than  the  '•  Vox  Populi." 
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ffooriog  in  the  gallery  gave  way — at  the 
cracking  many  harried  out— Sir  John  Wray, 
an  honest  Lincolnshire  patriot,  exclaiming 
that  '^  he  smelt  gunpowder,"  and  another 
leaving  the  House,  saying  ^^  There  was  hot 
work,  and  a  great  fire  within'*— the  simple 
words  of  the  panic-struck  knight,  and  the 
metaphorical  orator,  were  too  literally  caught 
up  by  the  persons  in  the  lobby,  who  sent 
them  to  the  people  on  the  river.  Before  car- 
riages were  in  general  use,  the  river  was  a 
great  thoroughfare;  boats  were  used  ere 
hackney-coaches  were  projected ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  busy  populace  were  always 
on  the  Thames— these  re-echoed  the  report 
to  the  City— the  drums  beat,  the  train-bands 
marched,  '*  a  world  of  people  in  arms''  flew 
to  Westminster,  and  this  ridiculous  inci- 
dent (1)  satisfactorily  conflrmed  to  the  Com- 
mons their  own  absoluie  power  over  the 
people. 

These  rumours,  indeed,  as  Clarendon  de- 
scribes them,  ^^upon  examination  always 
vanished  ;  but  for  the  time,  and  they  were 
always  applied  as  us(  ful  articles  of  time, 
served  to  transport  common  minds  with  fears 
and  apprehensions,  and  so  induced  them  to 
comply  in  sense  with  those  who  ever  like 
soonest  to  find  remedies  for  those  diseases 
which  none  but  themselves  could  discover." 
The  source  of  these  rumours  must  be  traced 
to  thai  surveillance,  to  use  a  French  term  for  a 
French  practice,  undc^  which  the  town  seems 
to  have  been  placed,  and  the  patriot  Pym  must 
now  figure  in  the  degraded  form  of  a  lieutewmt 
de  police.  Spies  and  informers  were  daily 
conveying  to  Pym  the  table-talk  of  taverns, 
and  even  of  private  society  ;  by  such  secret 
intelligence,  perpetually  renewed,  his  sleep- 
less vigilance  preserved  his  ascendancy  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons.  There  he  ruled  so  de» 
spotically,  that  the  royalists  at  length  nick- 
named the  man  they  most  dreaded  '^  King 
VymJ*  The  art  of  raising  these  popular  com- 
motions, and  the  greater  art  of  regulating 
them,  depended  on  a  double  contrivance.  Ihe 
people  were  to  terrify  the  Government,  but 

CI )  I  beeitated  for  aome  time  to  record  this  inere- 
dUMe  incident,  thomih  I  lonnd  it  in  Nalion,  very 
exactly  date«1,  with  the  Dames  ofpenons.  Tlie  par- 
fiealam  I  afterwanlB  discovered  amply  eonflnned 
fty  a  eontemporary  and  a  Covenanter  present  in 
Lootlon.— Baillie,  I.  9M.  It  is  equal  to  any  or  those 
letailed  by  Clarendon,  which  lir.  Brodie  must  have 
known,  at  well  as  myieir,  wei«  hot  **eunning1y 
oiagKenited  "  and  **  pure  ftetions^"  In  two  or  three 
months  these  **  treasons"  amoanted  to  thirty-nine, 
according  to  the  account  of  a  veiMrable  member  of 


they  were  themselves  to  he  tiurova  into  an 
occasional  panic,  for  the  affrighted  ace  the 
most  docile  to  be  led. 

But  pamphlets,  speeches,  preachings,  aad 
rumours  had  not  exhausted  the  invention  oi 
the^e  agitators  of  the  people ;  they  were  to  he 
taught  something  more  hideous,  in  the  cry 
for  blood !  One  more  deadly  arrow  lay  in 
their  quiver— it  was  their  petitions  I 

The  most  humble  petitions  had  always  pre- 
ceded the  most  decisive  acts  of  the  insubordir 
nation  of  the  Covenanters.  Here  again  we 
discover  how  closely  Pym's  party  copied  their 
model.  The  first  striking  evidence  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Scottish  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  far  as  appears  publicly — for 
what  passed  in  private  has  been  only  partially 
detected— was  a  petition  of -the  citizens  to 
both  Houses  for  justice  to  be  executed  on  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  This  petition  was  presented 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  immediately  after  Lord 
Digby  had  offended  them  by  the  reasons  hoi 
alleged  for  his  desertion  of  their  cause.  The 
Aldermen  and  Common-council,  who  after- 
wards were  so  alert  on  these  occasions,  here 
only  make  their  chief  lament  on  the  decay  of 
trade,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  country 
tradesmen  pay  their  debts  in  London, ->in 
consequence  of  the  delay  in  sending  Strafford 
to  the  block.  This  petition  is  said  to  have 
been  subscribed  by  twenty  thousand  of  good 
rank  and  quality.  » 

Improving  on  the  art  of  petitioning,  in  time 
we  come  to  petitions  of  ^'  the  Apprentices," 
and  ^'  those  whose  apprenticeship  had  lately 
expired."  In  that  day,  when  there  existed 
no  police  in  the  City,  and  no  regular  military 
environed  the  Court,  not  the  least  formidable 
part  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  were  those 
"  Opera tives,'*as  they  have  since  styled  Ihera^ 
selves, — the  apprentices  of  Loudon.  An  in- 
surrection of  ^Mhe  London  boys,"  as  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  called  them,  frequently 
alarn>ed  Whitehall ;  nor  were  their  number, 
at  least,  contemptible,  for  when  they  once 
offered  to  attend  on  the  Parliament,  they  were 
said  to  amount  ^^  to  ten  thousand  who  offered 

the  House  of  Commons.— History  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Presbytery,  VinaFr>'nca,  1689. 

Since  w^itin^  this  note,  in  examining  **  the  Diur- 
nal Occurrences,''  I  find,  so  for  from  thl<«  gun- 
powder-plot being  eomsidered  as  too  extravagant  for 
the  popular  ereduUty,  that  five  di^s  afterwards 
**  fhft  Gommoni«  appointed  a  commilt  e  to  search 
about  the  Parliament-house  h  st  any  plot  should  h^ 
In  airitarton  against  them."  Either  they  had  reairy 
ftightened  thf  ntselves,  or  they  forgot  to  stow  in  (hi 
eellar  some  barrels  of  powder. 
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iMr  services  with  warlike  weapons."  (I )  It 
ms  a  mililia  for  ineurgencj,  ready  at  alt  sea- 
soas,  and  might  be  depended  on  for  any  work 
(tfdestructioo,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  (2) 

The  number  of  the  present  subscribers 
Imm  tbe  City  is  so  considerable,  and  as  these 
shortly  after  sallied  forth  ^viih  daggers  and 
Undgeons,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  this 
train  of  explosion  must  have  been  k)ng  laid, 
else  the  oombnstible  line  could  not  have 
i|mted  at  a  touch. 

Clarendon  has  related  an  extraordinary  ar- 
tiikein  getting  up  these  addresses.  A  petition 
was  first  prepared,  modest  in  its  form,  and 
BoC  unreasonable  in  its  matter.  Such  a  peti- 
tion was  certain  of  being  weU  recidved  at  a 
pobfic  meeting,  and  a  few  hands  instantly 
iOed  the  paper.  As  numbers  muUiplied, 
nany  sheets  were  required  to  be  tacked  to  the 
petition.  The  original  petition  was  then  cut 
off  and  supplied  by  a  new  one,  framed  more 
soitaUe  to  the  design  in  hand,  and  the  long 
list  of  names  was  annexed  to  the  amended 
address.  Persons  saw  their  names  appended 
to  petitions  they  had  never  heard  <^,  and, 
iben  they  complained,  were  engaged  by 
threats  or  promises  to  sit  still,  and  trust  to 
ibose  who,  they  were  told,  knew  better  than 
they  which  petition  should  have  been  pre- 
RTed, 

Sach  invidious  practices  sometimes  be- 
trayed themselves.  A  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Hoase  from  Herefordshire,  which  re- 
ferred to  certain  matters  which  had  been  de- 
hated  on  the  preceding  night,  signed  by  many 
thousand  hands.  It  is  evident  that  this  peti- 
tion must  have  been  one  of  those  which  were 
nbstituted  for  the  onginai;  and  was  pre- 
sented in  their  hurry  some  days  before  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  make  its  appear- 
ance. (3)  These  petitions  thus  were  often  the 
angle  work  of  a  faction,  in  the  name  of  the 
eonniy,  whose  real  subscriptions  were  put  to 
that  which  they  had  never  subscribed.  Scenes 
of  petitioners  more  ludicrous  occurred  when 
the  porters,  said  to  be  many  thousands  in 
aofflber,  with  great  eloquence  protested 
against  **  a  malignant,  Mood-seeking,  rebel- 

(l)Iialton,ii.Of. 

(S)  We  have  the  deposiUon  and  an  Inrormation  of 
Mae  of  tkeae  apprentleea.  Whmi  one  of  ttiese  had 
hoMttngly  relnrned  rrom  WhitehiiU,  and  was  aftked 
IkereaaoB  of  hie  joining  with  tbe  mob,  he  said  that 
*Thef  wereaeatlbr  by  eome  Parliament  men,"-* 
lit ''Ma  oiaater  wan  aeonitable.  who  gave  htan 
aavord  and  bid  htm  go,**  and  tbatot(<er  appnatteea 
^»A  reeei^ed  the  aame  directions  from  their  mas- 
ten.  One  Captain  Yen,  of  tbe  City,  appears  to  have 


lious  party,  insulting  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, which,  if  not  punished,  they  should  be 
forced  to  make  good  the  saying,  that  neces- 
sity has  no  law."    The  climax  of  petitioning 
was,  however,  all  the  beggars,  who  declared 
that  by  means  of  the  Bishops  and  Popish 
Lords  they  knew  not  where  to  get  breacf— 
their  religion  and  their  lives  were  in  danger ; 
"but  as  they  never  doubted  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  understood  that  all  stuck  in 
the  Lords'  House,  they  wished  to  learn  the 
names  of  those  Peers  who  opposed  the  Com- 
mons."   A  deputation  of  tradesmen's  wives, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Slagg,  a  brewer's  wife,  was 
as  courteously  received  ;   Pym  came  to  the 
door  of  the  Commons,  and  at  last  with  great 
political  gallantry,  told  the  "  good  women'' 
that  it  had  come  **  at  a  seasonable  time,"  re- 
questing them  now  **  to  turn  their  petition 
into  prayers,  for  the  members  of  the  House, 
who  were  ready  to  relieve  their  husbands  and 
children."    A  people  are  sometimes  excited 
into  follies,  which,  when  they  are  once  for- 
gotten by  themselves,  their  historian  incurs 
the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  gross  credulity. 
When  the  day  arrived  that  the  niUng  faction 
of  the  Independents  found  the  petitions  of  the 
people  troublesome,  although  they  allowed  of 
all  which  suited  their  measures,  according  to 
Lord  Hollis,  they  fined  and  committed  the 
petitioners  of  whom  they  disapproved ;  and 
on  a  petition  for  peace,  some  horse  were  sent 
out  to  run  over  the  people,  and  the  Trained 
Bands  fired  among  the  petitioners.  (4) 

llinoter  artifices  were  the  usual  practices 
of  Pym,  for  to  his  adroit  management  the 
more  subtle  manoeuvres  must  be  traced.  One 
was  the  impeachment  of  persons  whose  evi- 
dence, it  was  suspected,  might  favour  Straf- 
ford, not  one  of  whom  were  afterwards  pro- 
secuted. This  remarkably  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe;  no  charge  was 
afterwards  brought  forward ;  it  was  sufficient 
that  the  Earl  lost  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of  his 
confidential  friend.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  others  were  alike  im- 
peached, which  disqualified  them  as  witnesses 

been  their  Martebal-de-Camp,  tor  one  evenlngho 
issued  hia  orders  to  apprentice*  to  repair  to  ^  cst- 
mSneter  with  arms,  tor  there  was  an  uproar  In  the 
ParllameDt-hoQM.  '*  Mr.  Uvendei'f  man,"  wbo 
waaat  tiiat  moment  **tafcfDg  tobaeco  with  a  party, 
InatHDllv  threw  his  pipe  away,  to  ttie  eurpriee  of  ttie 
honest  eltiiens,  wh »  bad  not  been  aware  of  Wt 
Bttilary  ganiuft  of  '*  Mr.  Uvender'e  man." 

(S)  Huabaad'8  Gollectiont,  537. 

<a)  BoUls^  Mamaiia,  %n. 
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at  Strafford's  trial,  but  the  impeachments 
themselves  were  all  dropped.  When  we  re 
collect  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  Irish 
witness  was  so  mean  a  personage  that  Pym« 
ashamed  to  bring  him  forward  before  the 
Committee,  had  him  dressed  up  for  the  occa- 
sion in  a  satin  suit,  we  may  at  least  regrei 
that  such  cunning  was  resorted  to  by  him 
who,  advocating  the  high  cause  of  civil  free- 
dom, stamped  on  its  face  the  ugly  features  of 
a  conspiracy,  and  degraded  acts,  which  should 
spring  from  a  nobler  source,  to  vulgar  trickery. 
On  these  Irish  impeachments  Hume  has  truly 
observed,  that  ^^  this  step,  which  was  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  procei^dings  in  England, 
served  also  the  same  purposes."  We  trace 
the  same  management  in  the  Scottish  affairs. 
The  ministers  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  were 
held  out  to  public  odium  as  ^'  incendiaries;" 
this  new  art  of  calumny  seems  to  have  af- 
forded a  hiut  to  the  English  parly  to  apply 
political  nicknames.  An  early  invention  of 
this  kind,  about  this  very  lime,  was  the  term 
•'  Delinquents."  The  Commons,  who  were 
then  usurping  a  power  far  more  extensive 
than  a  Star-chamber  tyranny,  spread  a  ge- 
neral terror  by  this  expedient.  They  de- 
clared any  persons  to  be  delinquents  on  the 
slightest  petition,  and  as  such  ihey  were  to 
be  prosecuted.  Many  were  so  stigmatised, 
of  whom  afterwards  nothing  more  was  heard, 
but  the  dreadful  sentence  was  always  sus- 
]pended  over  their  heads.  They  who  would 
have  opposed  their  more  violent  measures 
were  silenced,  and  they  who  were  thus 
branded  knew  that  their  fate  depended  on 
their  acquiescence.  In  this  novel  tyranny  no 
one  could  be  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in 
any  case  the  Commons  dislikod  to  hear.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  Sir  Walter  Earle,  the 
creature  of  Pym,  giving  information  of  some 
dangerous  words  spoken  by  persons  whom  he 
did  not  name ;  on  which  the  Speaker  was 
directed  to  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  such 
persons  as  Sir  Waller  shall  nominate.  The 
whole  kingdom  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  Sir 
Walter  Earle,  or  any  other  whisperer  in  the 
Speaker's  ear.  The  Catholic  Lords  were  so 
appalled,  that  Clarendon  tells  us  they  early 
withdrew  themselves   from   the   House  of 

(1)  There  Is  a  curious  instance  of  party-para- 
graphs iu  **  the  Diurnal  Occui rences,"  May  3d.  We 
are  tiiero  told  of  tola  very  mob  that  lliey  vvere  *'  a 
great  number  of  ciUzen?,  five  thou^r.d  or  there- 
abouts, being  for  the  most  part  men  of  good  fa- 
shion/' wlio  I. aving  stopped  the  Lords,  etc.,  com- 
plained that  *'  they  were  undone  lor  the  want  of 
execuUon  on  Strafford ;  trading  was  so  decayed 
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Peers,  which  was  the  drift  of  the  powerful 
party.  The  reign  of  Pym  was  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Judges  in  open  court  were  (iragged  from 
their  bench,  and  hurried  to  prison,  and  a 
troop  of  horse  struck  a  panic  through  the 
learned  brotherhood  of  Westminsler-llall. 
"The  barbarous  curiosity  of  opening  tellers" 
was  also  revived.  We  hardly  can  forgive 
these  rapid  rfemolinhers  of  Star-chambers  and 
High  Commission  Courts  for  reviving  Ihera 
in  a  more  fearful  shape,  and  advocating  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  by  the  very  means 
which  annihilated  it.  To  whom  but  lo  one 
great  organising  head  can  we  ascribe  such 
a  systematic  conduct,  and  such  an  unity  of 
design?  The  purity  of  the  patriotism  of  Pym, 
however  plausible  its  pretexts,  and  however 
able  his  talents,  it  roust  at  least  be  con- 
fessed, was  directed  against  Strafford  with 
every  appearance  of  personal  malignity. 

When  the  King  addressed  the  Houses  from 
the  throne,  supplicating  for  the  life  of  Straf- 
ford, and  pleading  for  his  own  conscience, 
the  party,  enraged  at  discovering  that  they 
had  not  yet,  as  they  hnd  imagined,  sufficient- 
ly intimidated  the  Sovereign,  now  look  the 
more  certain  means.  The  King's  address  was 
on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  the  pulpiteers  in 
the  City  were  thundering  with  **  the  neces- 
sity of  jtislice  upon  some  gre^t  delinquents ;" 
and  on  Monday  morning  a  rabble  of  six  thou- 
sand streamed  forth  from  the  City,  armed 
and  accoutred  with  all  the  hasty  weapons 
they  could  snatch  up;(1)  these,  thronging 
down  to  the  Palace-yard,  hideously  clamour- 
ed for  **  justice  and  execuiionr'  Tlie  King 
spoke  lo  them  from  a  balcony,  and  desired 
they  would  go  home  and  mind  their  business. 
The  life  of  ihe  Sovereign  was  menaced  under 
his  own  windows,  and  Charles  the  First  was 
more  degraded  as  a  monarch  at  that  nioment 
than  when  on  the  same  spot  a  few  years  after 
he  ascended  the  scaffold. 

Whose  hand  behind  the  curtain  played  the 
strings  which  gave  such  regulated  motions 
lo  these  wdodcn  actors  of  insurgency?  This 
rabble  of  themselves  might,  as  they  did,  find 
some  sign-painter  lo  hang  by  the  heels  certain 
rude  figures  lo  represent  members  who  had 
voted  against  the  bill  of  Attainder,  but  it  re- 

thereby."  The  writer,  In  hia  notice  that  these  citi- 
zens "for  the  most  part  were  men  of  goo  i  ra>hlon/ 
and  no  doubt  they  «ore  tiieir  holiday  array,  which 
they  had  not  put  off  since  the  pri'cedinx  "  Sabbath" 
Lectures,  has  enllrely  omitted  the  more  maleriaJ 
information,  that  Ihey  were  all  armed  with  rapiers, 
dags,  and  dubs. 
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quired  more  intelligence  and  a  deeper  ira- 
UgDity  (0  post  up  a  correct  list  of  fifly-nine 
CommoQers,  bnmding  Ihem  with  the  odious 
title  of  **  Slraffordians,  or  betrayers  of  their 
country.'*    This  was  indeed  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  greater  than  any 
tiiny  complained  of,  and  to  a  vindictive  po- 
poLice  it  was  writing  their  names  in  charac- 
ters of  blood.    We  shortly  after  find  a  peti- 
tion of  Sir  John  Slrangeways,  in  behalf  (i 
himself  and  ihe  fifty^nine  members,  declar- 
ing that  though  he  had  been  absent  at  his 
house  in  Dorsetshire  during  the  voting  of  the 
bill  of  Attainder,  yet  by  having  his  name  in- 
serted in  that  black  list  his  person  had  been 
rendered  odious,  and  his  life  was  in  danger.(l) 
Ail  (he  while  these  cofnmotions  were  going 
on,  the  Commons  were  proceeding  uninter- 
ruptedly with  iheir  own  designs.    The  King 
sent  down  a  message  for  the  prevention  of 
theso  tumults,  but  the  Commons  could  only 
see  **'  the  City  petitioning.*'    The  King  com- 
plained that  10  Court  of  Judicature  had  been 
left  the  pt^wer  to  punish  tumults,  for  they 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  lost  the  skill  to  de- 
fine   *' what  tumults  arel"(2)    The  Lords 
affrigliiened— we  are  told  they  were  "fearful 
of  having  their  brains  Jtnocked  out"— were  no 
longer  free  to  act;  the  Ci^mmons,  however, 
were — and   were  silent— for   they  lequirt^d 
toniiilts.    Several  members  of  the  House  of 
Comtnr*ns  resorted  to  clubs  of  apprentices, 
who  being  distributed  into  fraternities,  vast 
bodies  of  all  the  crafts,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
porlt'FS,  watermen,  and  others,  were  ever  at 
hand  **  to  petition,"  or  do  any  other  job,  by 
the  order  of  some  unknown  master.    This 
exhibits    a  parallel  scene   to  revolutioriaiy 
France,  when  thehired  mobs  were  ruling  the 
city  of  Paris— afterwards   the  parallel  may 
extend,  when  the  meanest  classes  were  le- 
gislators and  executioners !    The  petitions 
were  now  echoing  the  resolutions  of  '^Master 
Pym,*'    and  the  organised  rabble  were  put 
over  to  the  care  of  an  approved  ringleader, 
the  l*uritan  divine,  Cornelius  Burgess,  who 
called    them  out  at  his  beck,  or  dispersed 
them  by  the  motion  of  his  hand.   Exultingiy 
pointing  at  his  rabble-patriots,  he  would  ox- 
claim,  ^^  These  be  my  band-dogs  1    I  can  set 
them   on,   and    take  them  off  again   as  I 
please/'  (3)   When  the  Lords  were  slow  and 

(l)IUisbworth,  iv.,  S79. 

(S;  A  jury  in  Soulhwark,  impanelled  to  examine 
one  of  tlieae  tumults,  were  superserled,  and  the 
SbCTiff  enjoined  not  to  proceed,  by  an  order  of  the 
Bouse  of  Common*.— Uuftband'a  CoilecUous,  951. 
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reluctant  in  passing  the  bill  of  Attainder,  the 
mobs  were  let  loose,  and  the  terrified  Peers 
immediately  declared  that  they  were  drawing 
to  a  conclusion,  and,  to  manifest  their  passive 
obedience,  subscribed  the  famous  ^^  Protesta- 
tion" of  the  Commons,  which  at  first  they 
had  declined.  At  the  same  time  they  tie* 
dared  that  they  were  so  encompassed  with 
multitudes  of  people,  that  it  was  the  only 
hindrance  to  the  dispatch  of  the  bill.  (4)  The 
Commons  ordered  Dr.  Burgess  to  read  this 
'*  Protestation"  to  the  people,  and  tell  them 
they  might  return  home.  At  the  voice  of  this 
political  Nepiune,  the  waves  of  this  rabble  of 
rebellion  rolled  away. 

When  the  cry  against  the  bishops  was  to 
be  given,  we  find  Dr.  Burgess  still  more  ac- 
tive; a  tumultuous  mob  even  broke  into 
Westminster  Abbey,  threatening  to  return  in 
greater  numbers  lo  pull  down  not  only  Pre- 
lacy, but  th£  Abbey  itself.  They  clamoured 
to  deface  the  monuments  of  the  kings;  the 
dilapidations  of  St.  Dt'nis  had  nearly  occurred 
among  our  own  sepulchres  of  royalty  ;  those 
venerable  and  glorious  remains  of  antiquity 
escaped,  but  by  a  moment,  from  becoming  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Abbey  endured  a  son  of 
siege  for  some  hours.  The  Dean  b«  at  the  po- 
pulace off  with  stones  thrown  from  the  leads. 
We  know  what  these  Puritanic  barbaiians  af- 
terwards did  with  all  the  cathedrals  throtigh 
the  kingdom.  At  this  moment  the  mob  met 
by  day,  and  even  at  night,  summoned  by  the 
sound  of  a  l:ell,  or  other  signal,  in  the  fields, 
or  some  other  spot  of  assignation,  in  order 
lo  concert  their  measures,  and  to  be  din^cted 
by  their  conductors.  At  this  Parisian  scene 
of  revolutionary  terror,  Pym  said,  ''God 
forbid  that  the  people  should  be  disheartened 
from  obtaining  their  just  desires!"  This 
violent  scene  was  concerted  at  the  alarm  of 
Pyin's  party  on  the  King's  return  frotii  Scot- 
land, when  the  warm  loyally  of  Sir  Robert 
Gournay,  the  Lord  Mayor,  had  received  the 
King  in  great  splendour  at  the  Guildhall. 

How  timidly  Truth  shows  herself  U)  hira 
who  first  ventures  to  lift  her  veil  I  In  the 
days  of  honest  Rapin  it  was  little  short  of 
treason  to  breaihe  a  suspicion  on  the  cruel 
arts  practised  by  the  popular  parly.  Our 
historian  apologises r>r  having  discovered  the 
truth]    ''I  am  very  sensible  some  will  take 

(3)  Tliis  anecdote  is  weU  known,  though  I  cannot 
rei  o\  er  the  original  authority.  It  \6  mentioned  by 
Ecliani. 

(4;  Aashworth,viU.,  74S. 
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it  ill  that  I  positively  affirm  the  tamults  I  am 
going  to  speak  of  were  the  effect  of  the  prac- 
tiees  of  the  parly  against  the  King,  and  that 
seyeral  pretend  it  was  all  owing  to  accident 
and  the  discontents  of  the  people."  (1)  The 
same  defence  is  still  reiterated,  but  Truth  is 
now  not  only  bold  but  strong. 

By  such  artifices  as  these  the  industrioos 
|iarty  of  Pym  and  his  colleagues  not  only 
strudc  a  panic  in  the  Court  and  among  the 
Lords,  but,  what  they  did  not  consider  of 
inferior  consequence,  they  impressed  on  the 
public  mind  a  strong  sense  of  their  own 
power.  It  was  from  this  time  that  the  people 
began  to  be  more  regardful  of  Parliament ; 
and  as  Baxter,  an  impartial  contemporary, 
tells  us,  in  the  curious  folio  of  his  life,  ^^  sided 
with  them  not  only  for  their  cause  and  their 
own  interest,  but  also  supposing  them  the 
stronger  side,  which  the  vulgar  are  still  apt 
to  follow." 

CHAPTER  LII. 
The  Deaiti  of  Strafldrd. 

At  this  crisis  two  important  events  hast- 
ened the  catastrophe  of  Strafford's  story— 
the  army-plot  and  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford. 

The  discovery  of  a  plot  in  the  army,  who 
were,  however,  distant  in  the  north,  to  march 
direct  to  Westminster  to  overawe  the  Par- 
tiaroent,  whatever  the  plot  was,  now  was  op- 
portunely revealed  by  Pym.  Instantly  he 
struck  through  all  partii-s  the  terror  he  do- 
iighted  in,  and  probd)ly  he  was  himself 
alarmed.  The  petitions  of  an  army  are  a 
mutiny,  and  Coo  well  resembled  his  own— 
they  were  the  commands  of  those  who  knew 
how  to  be  obeyed.  Were  the  army  to  form 
^e  mob,  instead  of  the  mob  the  army,  even 
^rro  had  found  a  master. 

The  secret  history  of  the  army-plot,  as  it 
was  called,  is  obscure  in  many  parts,  but 
anfflciently  clear  in  others.  Its  detail,  and 
its  important  results,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
our  following  chapter.  By  the  adroit  ma- 
nagement of  Pym,  whose  vigorous  concep- 
tions could  create  mighty  consequences  from 
slight  events,  and  on  whose  bold  designs  now 
revolved  the  fate  of  an  empire,  the  army-plot 
gave  rise  to  that  famous  "  Protestation"  of 
Ihe  Commons,  which  was  ordered  by  them- 
selves to  be  subscribed  by  the  whole  nation. 


(1)  Rapin,  xi.. 


The  tumults  still  paraded  Westminster,  crying 
out  for  ^^  justice"  in  the  blood  of  Strafford. 

At  this  critical  moment,  too,  the  unlooked- 
for  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  broken 
off  that  new  administration  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  which  had  nearly  been  formed. 
Lord  Say  had  already  dislodged  Lord  Cot- 
tington  from  the  Mastership  of  the  Wards; 
Bishop  Juxon  had  resigned  the  Treasuret's 
staff ;  St.  John  was  made  Solicitor-General, 
the  sullen  enemy  of  his  master ;  and  Pym 
was  prepared  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  formerly  he  had  been  one 
of  the  clerks.  In  full  view  of  the  places  be- 
fore them,  the  patriots,  now  the  place- 
hunters,  had  bribed  the  King  with  a  pledge 
to  spare  the  life  of  Strafford,  and  to  settle 
the  royal  reventies  as  amply  as  any  which 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  So  compliant, 
so  meek  is  Faction,  when,  in  changing  its 
position,  it  would  wish  to  lose  its  name. 

These  halcyon  politics  were  now  removed 
for  ever  from  tho  hapless  monarch  by  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who,  though  he 
had  been  the  opposcr  of  Strafford,  lamented 
the  passions  of  his  party,  and,  looking  into 
futurity,  predicted  on  his  death-bed  that 
their  violence  would  bring  greater  mischief 
on  the  kingdom  than  it  had  ever  sustained 
by  the  long  intermissions  of  the  Parliaments. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  a  wise  and  mo- 
derate man,  would  not,  however,  desert  his 
party,  as  Strafford  had  done,  and  derots 
himself  to  the  Court ;  it  is  therefore  uncer- 
tain, as  Warburton  acutely  observes,  whether 
this  proceeded  from  a  point  of  honour  to  his 
party,  or  a  point  of  duty  to  his  country.  Un- 
happy times  I  when  the  wise  and  the  mode- 
rate are  constrained  lo  act  with  those  whose 
principles  they  would  willingly  disavow  ! 

The  death  of  the  Minister  of  Charles  had 
been  irrevocably  decided  on  by  the  prevalent 
party  in  the  Commons.  Whitelocke  was  cer- 
tainly well  informed  of  the  state  of  the  poli- 
tics of  his  day ;  he  ascribes  the  more  than 
violent  proceedings  of  some  of  '^  the  great 
men''  to  a  most  humiliating  cause.  As  the 
change  of  ministers,  which  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  King,  had  only  partially  occurred, 
being  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  as  Charles  afterwards  felt  no  in- 
clination to  receive  Hampden,  Pym,  and 
others,  though  he  had  received  full  as  evil 
counsellors  in  Lord  Say  and  St.  John  his 
Solicitor-GeneraU  those  who  were  left  out 
were  ^^  bafQed,  and  became  the  more  incens- 
ed and  violent  agaiimt  the  Eatf,  joining  with 
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the  Soolch  Commissioners,  who  were  impla* 
cable  against  him,"  (1)    Could  we  have  ima- 
gioed  that  our  patriots  had  heen  thus  ac- 
tnaied  by  personal  malignity,  and  ihat  their 
TQthiess  ambition  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  blood  of  a  great  man  ?    It  is  too  sad  an 
apok^y  for  the  rancour  of  their  p«^rseculioQ 
to  allege  that  supreme  of  human  motives — 
self-preservation— conscious,  as  they  were 
tbal  SlrafCnrd  must  fall,  or  that  they  must 
pedsh.     Were  the  Minister  suffered  lo  live, 
there  could  be  no  safely  for  them ;  for  it  was 
known,  at  least  to  themselves,  that  Strafford 
ooold  attach  acts  of  treason  lo  some  of  their 
leaders,  less  dubious  than  any  of  those  '*'  con- 
strucliye  or  accumulative  treasons"  by  which 
they  had  now  succeeded  in  attainting  him; 
Dorcoald  they  trust  the  life  of  their  viclim 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  from  his  Ihrone 
had  so  humbly  supplicated  for  it.  And,  how- 
ever Charles  the  First  had  pledged  ihe  dismis- 
sion of  his  ill-fated  servant,  no  degradation 
of  the  oiaa  could  lessen  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  dreaded  more 
than  ever  the  intluence  of  councils,  whose 
sagacity   had  been  schooled  by  recent  expe- 
rience, and  whose  haughty  impetuosity  had 
heen  tempered  by  adversity.    All  that  caa 
be  alleged  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  Strafford's 
execution  by  ihis  party  is,  that  he  perished 
from  expediency  and  not  by  justice.    This  at 
once  separates  politics  from  morality,  a  vio- 
lation too  often  practised  by  the  Achitophels 
of  all  parties. 

The  bill  of  Attainder  even  in  the  Commons 
did  not  pass  without  the  opposition  of  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  the  House ;  and  with  the 
Lords,  StralTord  was  condemned  only  by  the 
majority  of  seven  voles.  Of  eighly  Peers 
who  ha  J  constantly  attended,  only  forty-five 
bad  the  courage  to  assemble  when  the  bill 
passed,  so  intimidated  was  the  noble  Aristo- 
cracy amidst  the  yeliings  of  a  menacing  Alob- 
The  Bishops  had  been  deprived  of 
Voles,  the  old  canon  being  urged,  which 
frohibited  them  from  deciding  in  cansdL  san^ 
§mnU ;  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  mockery 
vhieh  never  spared  the  life  of  a  victim  from 
the  grasp  of  the  ecclesiastical  talons.  (2)  It 
Si  evident  that  a  full  and  free  House  would 
have  saved  the  head  of  Strafford  at  that  mo- 


C4)  Wbttelodw^  M  emoriala,  40. 
(s;  Tbe  InquUUioB  eondfiiiDed  tb€ir  living  Yie> 
ta  tbe  lbuiie»— on  the  plea  that  by  this  means 
no  blood  I  Wftbop  Williams  prepared  a 
to  a««rt  the  rigbto  of  tbe  Kiabop«  to  vote  on 
oClifio  aMi  4*atb,ng»Me  wUbtbenMteiwioiii 
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ment ;  but  what  excesses  of  the  party  th» 
rejection  of  their  biU  would  have  led  to,  ia 
that  terrifying  hour  of  commotion,  was  a 
question  they  dared  not  ask  themselves. 

The  bill  of  Attainder  passed  the  Lords  on  a 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  May,  with  its  memorable 
accompaniment  of  a  bill  for  not  dissolving 
the  Parliament  without  their  own  consent; 
hence  called  ^^  the  perpetual  Parliament.'' 
Both  Houses  immediately  waited  on  the  King 
to  move  his  assent.  Monday  was  fixed  on  to 
receive  his  Majesty's  resolution. 

That  hour  was  more  than  painful  whea 
the  Peers  retiring  from  their  audience  aban- 
doned the  sovereign  lo  himself  I  The  agonj 
of  Charles  was  more  poignant  than  perhaps 
he  ever  experienced  on  any  other  occasioiu 
His  conscience— his  policy— his  affections— 
were  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  necessity  oC 
dragging  a  great  minister  to  the  scaffold 
which  the  hands  of  his  enemies  bad  prepar* 
ed.  Through  this  awful  Sunday  the  King 
struggled  with  himself;  he  might  still  listen 
to  the  cries  of  the  populace  scattered  under 
the  windows  at  Whitehall,  in  the  Palace- 
yard,  and  in  Westminster  Hall.  And  dve 
days  only  had  elapsed  since  his  barge  was 
waiting  at  the  Privy  stairs  to  carry  him  to 
ihe  House  of  Lords,  when  the  tumult  raged, 
and  it  was  considered  that  his  life  was  inse- 
cure had  he  left  the  palace.  At  times  his 
natural  magnanimity,  the  promise  ^^  on  the 
word  of  a  king,"  which  he  had  within  the 
last  fortnight  renewed  to  Strafford,  that  '*  he 
should  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  for- 
tune," (3)  seemed  lo  prevail  over  his  great 
facility  of  yielding  up  his  own  judgment  to 
that  of  others.  His  Privy  Council,  silling  iu 
the  midst  of  a  general  commotion,  urged  an 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  himself  and  his  posterity ; 
it  was  a  principle  of  State  that  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  was  lo  be  preferred  before  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man.  They  hiid  some 
stress  on  the  generous  letter  of  Strafford  him- 
self, which  had  absolved  the  King  from  all 
his  scruples,  and  released  him  from  the  in* 
noldhility  of  his  promise.  This  trivial  ooon* 
sel,  which  showed  that  their  argument  did 
not  exceed  their  courage,  would  have  satis- 
fied a  colder  heart  and  a  meaner  understand* 


enidittoa.   It  baa  been  preserved  bj  his  teitliftil 
Motcr^pher  Racket.    (it.,4sa*) 

(8>  The  letter  Gharlet  the  First  addremed  to  Seal- 
Uad,  hy  its  peeullar  orthography .  evidently  by  hie 
•wn  hand.  It  In  StraOord't  Letters* U.,  4IS. 
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ing  than  those  of  Charles,  and  eagerly  would 
it  have  been  embraced  by  the  terror  of  a 
trembling  despot,  or  the  selGshness  of  the 
weak  prince  who  flies  from  all  the  cares 
of  royally— but  it  could  not  enter  into 
the  restless  emotions  of  Charles  the  First. 
When  thi'.  King  consulted  the  Bishops,  they 
referred  him  to  the  Judges  to  sa<isfy  him 
of  the  legality ;  but  in  this  extremity  the 
solemn  bench  was  deserted  by  the  lofty 
magistracy  of  Justice.  They  had  already 
withdrawn  their  first  opinions,  and  had  given 
way  to  the  popular  cry ;  terror  had  laid 
down  a  new  commentary  fitted  to  the  novel 
doctrines  of  constructive  or  accumulative 
tri;ason«,  where  no  one  particular  act  being 
treasonable, yet  collectively  the  whole  amount- 
ed to  treason.  They  delivered  their  opinions 
with  a  vague  unanimity;  and  the  King  com- 
plaini'd  that  such  dubious  answers  and  criti- 
cal distinctions  served  to  confuse  his  thoughts 
without  ullaying  his  scruples.  The  Judges 
finally  advised  the  King  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops,  to  tranquillise  that  compunction 
and  lemorse,  where  no  law  caches  could  af- 
ford even  the  authority  of  a  poor  precedent ; 
anl  which  a  ju^rgle  or  words,  the  offuscating 
jargon  of  sophistical  lawyers,  could  never 
appease. 

On  this  occasion  again  appears  in  the  scene 
that  subtle  p  ditician  Bishop  Williams.  This 
eminent  man  had  bi  en  recently  liberated  by 
his  poeis  from  the  petty  persecutions  of  Laud, 
after  h.iving  been  more  than  three  years  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Williams  had  slided 
once  more  into  the  royal  favour,  &nd  not  long 
after  was  inaugurated  into  the  See  of  York. 
It  is  said  that  his  political  foresight  had  pre- 
dicted his  own  restoration  to  the  royal  coun- 
cils; but  Williams,  in  this  second  sight, 
hardly  contemplated  among  its  phantoms  the 


(I)  Clarendon  indignantly  brands  the  argument 
as  *'unprelalicalandignominiou0.  Such  was  this 
Bishop's  prodiKioiis  l)oIdnera  and  impiety!''  The 
argument  is  odious  to  our  moral  sense.  As  Claren- 
don appenrrt  (o  have  had  a  rooted  disi  kc  to  bishop 
Williams,  nnd  as  the  great  adversary  of  Laud  Is  ra- 
ther a  favourite  with  the  Republican  party,  pains 
have  been  taken  to  palliate  whatofTeiids  in  its  mo- 
rality, and  to  explain  what  is  enlightened  in  its 
policy.  Mrs.  Maeaulay  al  once  calls  it  '*a sensible 
•tale  of  the  question/'— she  resoUes  the  condemna- 
tion to  death  of  Strafford  by  Charii  s  into  "  a  point 
of  honour  with  the  King,  and  not  of  conscience. 
A  king  of  England  is  never  to  interpose  his  private 
opinion  against  the  Legislature.  Lawsofhonour 
are  only  laudable  among  a  licentious  banditti."  We 
may  perceive  that  Mrs.  Maeaulay  wroie  at  the  era 
of  that  new  morality  of  which  we  aaerwards  wit- 


shade  of  his  rival.  Land,  fixed  in  the  prison- 
chamber  where  he  himself  had  iH'en  barr<  d. 

The  capacity  of  this  learned  man  was  equal 
to  his  lime  serving  spirit.  He  had  prodigal- 
ly wasted  a  genius  of  the  first  order  in  poli- 
tical life,  in  complicate  intrigues,' and  expe- 
dients of  the  day,  with  a  versatility  of  prin- 
ciples betraying  that  subtle  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  This  politic 
and  refining  statesman,  with  a  Machiavelian 
casuistry,  now  distinguished  betwixt  a  private 
and  a  public  conscience.  He  told  Charles 
that  the  public  conscience  of  a  king  must  dis- 
pense with  his  private  conscience  as  a  man. 
The  conscience  of  a  king  to  preserve  his  king- 
dom was  greater  than  that  of  a  mastiT  or  a 
friend  for  the  preservation  of  a  servant  or  a 
friend.  The  question  was  not  whether  he 
should  serve  Strafford,  but  whether  he  should 
perish  with  him— and  therefore  the  conilary 
of  this  logic  of  polili  s  being  deduced,  the 
astute  Archbi>hop,  between  his  greater  and 
his  lesser  consciences,  counselled  even  for 
conscience*-sake  to  act  against  conscience.  (1) 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  in  this  tortur- 
ing hour  has  been  sharply  arraigned  by  those 
who  are  inveterately  hostile  to  the  order  of 
Episcopacy,  and  it  has  even  been  lamented 
by  Lord  Clarendon.  The  misery  of  these 
learned  men  must  have  equalled  th'»  convic- 
tion of  their  impotence.  A  remedy  was 
asked  for  the  remediless.  They  sadly  knew 
their  weaknes**.  Already  they  were  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  their  country— they  were  about 
to  be  rejected  from  the  rights  of  free  men,  to 
give  an  equal  vote  with  their  fel!ow-citizens; 
nor  could  th  y  be  insensible,  while  their 
chief  lay  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower, 
and  the  screams  of  a  maddened  popu- 
lace were  echoing  '^  No  Bishops  1**  that  heads 


nessed  such  manrellons  results.  1  will  abandon  to 
her  all  "Ihel-awsof  Honour/'  for  what  they  are 
worth  :  but  not  the  King's  veio.  How  far  the  King 
or  England  is  bound  to  submit  bis  private  opinion 
to  that  of  the  LeglAlatore,  on  a  point  on  which  the 
oracles  of  law  differ  among  themaelves,is  a  nice  and 
delicate  question. 

Mr.  Brodie  Insists  that  Clarendon,  while  he  so 
strongly  condemn*  Williams  here,  has  done  it  un- 
justly, since  the  other  Bishops  acquiesced.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  acquiesceil  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  he  casuistical  Bishop,  as  the  reader  will 
shorlly  find  In  a  note  or  two  farther.  Theargn- 
ment  is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  thesultilisiog 
manner  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  that  Cla- 
rendon cannot  be  accused  of  purprscly  tendering 
the  sophistry  more  odious  than  It  is— he  has  cer- 
lainly  sUted  ii  witii  a malleioas  perspicacity. 
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Bore  able  lo  contrive  mischief  than  their 
own,  and  bands  more  skilful  in  the  arts  of 
deslrociion,  were  fast  undermining  (he  foun- 
dations of  their  owii  Hierarchy.  In  that  day 
of  dereliction  and  terror,  could  the  Bishops  be 
more  exempt  from  the  common  inOrmities  of 
our  nature  than  were  all  (he  Right  Honour- 
able Pri?y  Councillors?  These  already  had 
bowed  with  **  hat  in  hand  giving  (hem  good 
words''  to  the  insolent  citizens,  as  these 
Lords  going  to  their  House  tremblingly  passed 
through  their  sullen  lines,  promising,  pro- 
Tided  (hey  would  be  quiet,  the  blood  of  Straf- 
ford !  Or  were  (he  Bishops  to  be  less  ter- 
rified than  those  oracles  of  the  law,  who  in 
the  sanctuary  of  justice,  sitting  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  life  and  death,  had  revoked  their 
de<  rees,  and  vacillated,  till  they  echoed  the 
cry  of  the  populace  around  them? 

Two  Prelates,  at  least,  of  (he  Ove  consulted 
by  Charles,  should  not  parlicipale  in  (he 
odium,  if  i(  be  an  odium,  cast  on  (heir 
brothers.  The  learned  Usher,  indeed,  as  all 
the  bishops  did,  referred  the  King  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges,  who  by  their  office  and 
their  oath  were  (o  expound  the  law;  but 
Usher  still  referred  to  the  monarch  himself 
the  more  delicate  and  more  difhcuU  conclu- 
sion, whether,  after  all  that  had  passed  during 
the  iri.*I,  he  considered  that  Strafford  was  a 
goiliy  man.  Archbifehop  Usher  was  not  less 
perplexed  than  he  who  in  his  perplexiiy  had 
consulted  (he  revolver  of  his  doubts— but 
there  are  sufDcieni  testimonies  to  show  that 
Dsher  never  persuaded  Charles,  as  has  been 

CI)  The  circnmstance  of  Uahert  attendance  on 
the  Earl,  in  hia  la^t  mlnule«,  ia  a  flrong  conHrmn- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  hU  advice  lo  (lie  King;  but  the 
aDthorilies  %hicli  are  stated  in  tlie  Biog.  Br.t.,  p. 
107$,  are  concliis^ive. 

(«;  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  combine  my  re- 
»eari'be»  relative  to  Jiixon,  because  his  conduct  has 
been  strangely  m isrcp rest  n ted.  Oldmixon  re- 
proaches Juxon  ror"having  acted  cunningly  and 
said  nothing  at  all;"  and  ridicules  Ecbard  Tor  telling 
vs  what  I  have  wrillen  above.  Saunderfon  is  re- 
ferri-d  tn  for  the  authority  that  *  on  the  last  meet- 
ing" iior  there  were  two  •  n  t'lal  Suuday,  a  circum- 
fUnre  not  noticed  by  our  writer)  "the  liishopof 
Ion*  on  spoke  not  a  syllable."  Mr.  Brodie  quotes 
Nalion,  who  says  that  Juxon  dissuaded  his  master 
from  paMiug  the  Bill,  "but  other  authorities,"  adds 
Vr.  Brodie,  '*do  not  support  the  slatement."(iU., 

IM.) 

Ve  may  accord  these  oppoMIe  accounts  of  his 
fpeecb  and  of  his  silence ;  and  it  is  rather  a  curious 
instance  of  what  sometimes  happens  in  historical 
TtMarchea,  that  contradictory  facts  may  both  at 
the  same  time  be  equaHy  true. 

That  Juion  spoke  what  1  have  said  is  amply  con- 
Inned  by  Sir  Kdward  Walker,  who  had  it  direct 
from  the  King.   At  tbe  evening  meeting  he  was  Ai- 
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saidf  to  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  state 
victim.  (1)  Juion,  the  good  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, exhorted  the  King  to  do  nothing  against 
his  conscience,  but  more  particularly  repro- 
bated the  extraordinary  piece  of  political 
casuistry  of  Bishop  Williams.  On  the  second 
meeting  in  the  evening,  Juxon  seems  to  have 
stood  ill  silence;  a  silence  not  unintelligible 
(0  (he  feelings  of  (he  desponding  monarch.  (^ 

Thus  (he  day  was  wearing  away  in  deba(es 
and  council,  and  (he  King  s(ill  remained  irre- 
solu(e  and  miserable.  In  the  evening  Charles 
called  for  a  second  meeting  of  the  Bishops. 
His  councillors  had  offered  no  council  lo 
which  his  heart  could  assent.  Every  one 
seemed  to  suppress  his  own  (hough(s  by  ap- 
pealing to  others  for  (hat  fatal  decision  which, 
by  being  made  together  in  a  body,  seemed  lo 
save  the  individual  from  its  responsibility  or 
its  injustice.  (3) 

Charles  stQod  as  it  were  alone  in  (he  uni- 
verse, about  (0  do  an  act  which  the  universe 
itself  would  won  ler  ut,  or  would  condemn. 
It  was  a  tale  which  hiselt^vatcd  spirit  fell  was 
to  be  reserved  for  ptisterity,  and  which  poste^ 
rity  alone  could  decide  on.  At  this  moment, 
it  would  seem,  the  Que.  n  came  in  dismay, 
supplicating  for  her  children  in  tears  and 
grief,  and  with  her  sad  voice  importuning 
the  King  to  avert  (he  momen(ous  danger, 
urged  on  as  she  was  by  (he  councils  of  all 
around  (hem.  (4)  Clarendon  has  feelingly  ob- 
served, (hat  ^^  the  part  which  the  King  had 
to  act  was  no(  only  harder  than  any  Prince, 
but  than  any  private  gentleman   had  been 

lent,  having  already  spoken  and  having  nothing 
more  to  say . 

The  passage  from  Sir  Edword  Wailter  the  reader 
may  lilie  to  see.  Having  ascribed  the  opinion  that 
the  King  had  a  double  capacity,  of  a  putjiic  and  a 
private  man.  etc.,  to  Usher,  who  heund<  rslood  had 
made  that  distinction,  '*the  King  replied,  *No,  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  he!'  whence  1  infer  it  was 
either  York  or  Durham,  for  at  the  same  time  the 
King  fully  justifled  the  Bishop  of  London  for  his 
stout  opinion  against  it.  "(360.)  This,  with  there- 
collection  that  there  were  two  meetings  In  one  day, 
prove  that  l11  the  accounts,  however  they  differ, 
are  correct 

(3)  Whether  from  a  loyalist,  or  a  parliamentary 
partisan,  as  a  warning  or  a  derision,  a  paper  ^na 
this  night  fixed  on  the  gates  at  Whitehall,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  morrow  there  would  be  acted 
in  the  House  of  Peers  a  famous  Tragi -Comedy, 
caUed  ''A  King  and  no  King."— Observations  on 
L'Estranue,  244. 

(5)  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Queen  might,  lata 
in  the  day,  have  joined  in  the  intrealy  of  vo  many 
others  for  the  death  of  Strafford,  as  a  means  ol  ap- 
peasing tbe  popular  cry.  Many  writers  have  re- 
peated the  fact;  but  how  greatly  they  have  erred 
in  assigning  to  ber  certain  motives,  is  shown  in  our 
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exposed  to."  It  is  said  that  no  man  doubted 
ihat  the  King,  without  any  scruple  of  con- 
science, might  have  granted  the  Earl  his  par- 
don, had  not  other  reasons  of  state  hindered 
him.  (I)  In  truth,  Charles  was  no  longer 
liimself  free. 

Importunity  and  necessity  were  the  two 
evil  geniuses  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
Charles,  till  he  could  no  longer  wrestle  with 
them.  After  the  S'cond  interview  in  the 
evening  with  the  bishops,  still  wavering,  the 
King  seems  to  have  delayed  the  last  act  till 
the  morning.  (2)  With  one  pen  full  of  ink, 
we  are  told,  he  hastily  signed  the  Commit 
sion  granted  to  three  noblemen  for  passing 
the  two  fateful  Bills  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him.  It  was  imagined  that  they  offered 
some  miserable  comfort  to  the  desponding 
monarch  when  they  told  him,  that  as  his  will 
had  not  consented  to  the  deed,  so  neither  by 
the  medium  of  this  Commission  had  his  own 
hand  signed  the  warrant  for  death.  But  even 
this  heartless  subterfuge  was  denied  for  his 
consolation  when  Archbishop  Usher,  after  the 
Commission  was  signed,  bursting  into  tears, 
lamented  the  fatal  signature,  praying  that 
the  King  might  not  suffer  from  a  wounded 
conscience  1 

Charles,  who  had  more  than  once  left  the 
trial  of  Strafford,  which  he  had  constantlv 
Attended,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  in  signing 
the  Commission  bitterly  wept,  exclaiming 
that  ^*  Lord  Strafford  was  more  happy  than 
he !"  The  various  and  contending  feelings 
in  his  breast  Charles  himself  showed  when  he 
charged  Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  assure  Strafford,  that  *^  If  the  King's 
«wa  life  only  were  hazarded  by  saving  his, 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  his 
death.'*  (3) 

But  the  disturbed  state  ef  his  nind,  and 
the  utter  reckiessneas  of  his  own  existence, 
Charles  surely  betrayed  when  he  allowed 
ihat  bifl  to  pass,  which  had  heeo  violentijr 

toqolry  lifto  Henrietta*!  hiflnence  over  Cbarlas  the 
First. 

(I)  This  is  said  In  Abp.  Usher's  Life,  by  Parr. 

(S)  Hamond  L'Eslrange,  Sss.  On  this  cooleiopo- 
rary  authority  I  have  fixed  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, but  It  may  have  been  late  in  the  preceding 
night,  as  Echard  gives  it. 

(3)  From  the  noles  of  Archbishop  Usher,  found  in 
hisalmanacic,  containing  tlie  heads  or  memoran- 
dams  of  what  the  Kingdpsired  him  to  commanicate 
10  Strafford.— SU'aflrord'B  i.etlers,ii.,  4(8. 

C4)  We  know  so  iillle  of  thp  private  characters 
and  liabits  of  our  early  patriots,  that  we  despair 
Bver  of  forming  a  moro  intimate  acquaintance  wiUi 
Uieie  great  and  able  men.    Backet  has  lehartcter- 


carried  in  the  conrse  of  a  single  day  through 
the  two  Houses,  and  by  which  the  Parliament 
deprived  the  King  of  that  last  remaining 
authority  of  the  Sovereign— the  power  of  dis- 
solving thpm.  This  Bill  was  of  far  greater 
importance  to  himself  than  the  Earl  of  Siraf* 
ford's  life;  it  was  virtually  signing  his  own 
dethronement,  as  in  conclusion  it  proved  to 
be  his  own  expcotion.  So  completely  ovei^ 
powered  was  Charles  the  First  by  the  fate  of 
Strafford,  that  he  cared  no  longer  for  his 
own. 

To  the  last  momentit  was  doubtful  whether 
Charles  would  consent  to  issue  the  Commis- 
sion. Whitelocke  gives  us  a  report  that  the 
King  was  at  length  brought  to  it  by  a  pro- 
mise before  he  had  signed,  that  the  life  of 
Strafford  should  be  spared.  If  ihe  King  had 
been  practised  on  by  some  such  artifice,  we 
are  not  furnished  with  the  knowledge.  In 
the  manuscript  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  I 
have  quoted,  written  at  a  distant  day,  Charles 
says  himself,  that  *'  He  was  surprised  with 
it,  instantly  after  he  made  that  base  sinful 
concession."  Did  the  mystifying  casuistry  of 
the  double  royal  consciences  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams prove  so  unanswerable  at  the  moment, 
as  to  have  silenced  the  compunctions  which 
Charles  never  ceased  to  feel  all  the  rest  of  his 
days?  *'  That  he  should  ever  have  been 
brought  to  it,"  observes  Whitelocke,  "  was 
admired  by  most  of  his  subjects  as  well  as 
by  foreigners."  The  world  indeed  wondered, 
and  none  more  than  the  great  master  of  pbts 
and  counter-plots,  Pym  himself.  After  aU  his 
ivdastnous  ingenuity,  his  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, Hie  ardnoiB  conduct  of  Uiat  awful  tnai; 
after  all  tlie  terror  he  had  spread  through  the 
country,  all  the  artifices  he  had  practised  in 
an  insurrectionaiy  metropolis ;  all  Ihebreatli- 
less  laboDis  his  Epicneaa  habits  had  en* 
dured  (4)  —still  the  demagogue  doubted  of  faia 
own  success,  and  to  the  last  dreaded  to  be 
foiled  by  the  mgnammity  of  Charles.  Whm 

laed  Pym,  ki  his  enriona  though  often  pedantic 
mtMuetit  Mamo  es  argiilA,  el  hiio  factuM  Epiatneo^ 
as  TiiUy  said  of  Piao,  that  is  in  Chri^an  BngUsh 
**  a  painted  sepulchre,  a  beUy-god . "  (ii . ,  149.>  HSs 
translation  is  a  comment.  It  is  evident  that  the  last 
image  does  not  refer  to  merely  philosophical  doc- 
trines, but  to  the  more  vulgar  Epicurean  habits. 
The  wooden  cut,  which  authenli rates  his  speeches* 
to  which  I  have  beFore  alluded,  conveys  to  us  the 
appearance  of  a  votary  to  Bacchus  ahd  Ceres.  Since 
the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  porfrait  of 
Pym  has  hern  presented  to  us  in  Lord  Nugent) 
"Memorials."  All  accounts  agree  that  his  anxious 
labours  eihaustecl  him  and  produced  bis  deaib. 
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F^ro  firsi  learned  that  the  Cora  mission  had 
been  signed,  he  lifted  his  hands  in  ecsta- 
sj,  exclaiming,  '^Has  he  given  us  the 
bead  of  Strafford !  then  he  will  refuse  us 
nothing  !** 

On  Monday,  Maxwell,  the  Gentleman  U^er 
to  the  Lords,  hurried  to  acquaint  the  Com- 
mons with  the  good  news  of  the  royal  assent 
by  commission  to  the  two  hills,  bearing  also 
a  message  from  the  Lords  that  they  were 
wailing  for  the  Speaker  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  join  thenu  So  transported  was 
this  officer  by  the  amazing  intelligence,  that 
he  precipitated  himself  at  once  into  the 
House,  without  the  usual  form  of  first  de^ 
manding  entrance,  and  he  appeared  without 
that  insignia  uf  office,  his  black  rod.  Excep- 
tions were  made  at  this  unofficial  and  abrupt 
violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  but,  as 
most  of  the  members  soon  shared  in  the  wild 
joT  of  the  informal  and  hasty  Usher,  he  was 
iiroured  by  escaping  from  a  committal. 

But  the  struggle  in  the  royal  breast  bad 
not  passed  away  with  the  agony  of  the  horri- 
ble concession.  Still  Charles  ruminated  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  conscience,  and  still 
he  seemed  to  be  hanging  on  some  frail  hope 
that  yet  one  more  attempt  remained,  at  least, 
to  save  shedding  the  blood  of  the  condemned 
Ticlim. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  the 
King  addressed  a  letter,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  to  the  Lords,  and  which  was  delivered 
with  unusual  solemnity  by  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  solemnly  and  as  mourn- 
folly  was  it  received.  Twice  it  was  read 
ajDidst  the  deepest  silence.  *^  After  serious 
and  SAD  consideration,"  says  Rushworth, 
twelve  Peers  were  deputed  as  messengers  to 
the  King,  humbly  to  signify  that  his  inten-* 
tions  could  not  be  advised  by*  them,  without 
danger  to  himself,  his  Queen,  and  his  chil- 
dren. So  dreaded  was  the  alarm  at  that  mo- 
ment of  the  popular  fury,  by  the  Lords  as 
well  as  the  King,  that  even  Charles  had  only 
poposed  to  spare  the  blood  of  Strafford,  as 
the  King  himself  now  observed  to  the  Lords^ 
by  an  If—'*  If  it  may  be  done  without  dis- 
contenting my  people^'^more  he  cared  not 
to  say,  and  was  retiring,  when  the  Lords  ob- 
served that  they  were  suitors  for  his  royal 
bvour  to  the  innocent  children  of  Strafford. 
This  last  mark  of  attention  bestowed  on  the 
unhappy  man  touched  the  sorrowful  mon- 
arch, who  seemed  grafeful.  The  Lords  then 
offered  to  return  into  his  own  hands  the  letter 
bims^  had  written ;  this  Gharlea 


waived,  observing,  '^  My  Lords,  what  1  havie 
written  to  you,  I  shall  be  content  if  it  be  re*^  > 
gistered  by  you  in  your  House.    In  it  you 
may  see  my  mind ;  I  hope  you  will  use  it  to 
my  honour." 

The  pathetic  letter  of  Charles  the  First, 
written  on  this  trying  occasion,  betrays  his 
deep  emotions  with  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
It  imfdores,  as  the  humblest  suitor  might 
implore,  to  have  the  liberty  of  extending  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy ;  mercy  which  the 
King  as  much  required  for  himself,  f^om  the 
hands  of  Parliament,  as  the  victim  on  whom 
he  wished  to  bestow  it.  In  the  history  of  his 
life  it  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  for  post^ 
rity.  Charles  evidently  designed  it  to  stand 
on  the  Records  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  not 
in  the  form  of  a  protest,  at  least  as  a  perpe- 
tual testimony  that,  however  they  had  ob- 
tained a  forced  acquiescence,  he  had  not 
otherwise  consented  to  the  eiecution  of 
Strafford  :— 

''  My  Lords,— I  did  yesterday  satisiy  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom  by  passing  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  against  the  fiarl  of  Strafford.  Bat 
mercy  being  as  inherent  and  inseparable  to  a 
king  as  justice,  I  desire  in  some  measure  to 
show  that  likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfor- 
tunate man  to  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his 
life  in  close  imprisonment ;  yet  so,  that  if 
ever  he  make  the  least  offer  to  escape,  or 
offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  meddle  in  any 
sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him 
his  life,  without  farther  process.  This,  if  it 
may  be  done  without  the  discontentment  of 
my  people,  will  be  an  unspeakable  content- 
ment to  me. 

*^  To  which  end,  as,  in  the  first  place,  I 
by  this  letter  do  earnestly  desire  your  appro- 
bation, and)  to  endear  it  the  more,  have 
chosen  him  to  carry  it,  who  is  of  all  your 
House  most  dear  unto  me,  so  1  desire  that, 
by  conference,  you  will  endeavour  to  give 
the  House  of  Commons  contentment  likewise, 
assuring  you  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  is  no 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  consent,  for  my  sake,  thai  I 
should  moderate  the  severity  61  the  law  in  se 
important  a  case. 

**  I  will  not  say  that  your  complying  with 
me  in  this  my  intended  mercy  shall  make 
me  more  willing,  but  eeriaioly  it  will  make 
me  more  cheerful,  in  granting  your  joat 
grievances.  But  if  no  less  than  his  life  will 
sikt^  my  people,  I  aasi  say  FM  /ntltfAi. 
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Thus,  again  recommendtns^  the  consideration 
of  my  intentions  to  you,  I  rest, 
^*'  Your  unalterable  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  Chables  R." 

"  If  he  ninst  die,  it  were  charily  to  re- 
prieve him  till  Saturday.'* 

At  this  day,  removed  from  the  prejudices 
and  the  paf^sions  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Cha  les  the  First,  will  the  unadorned  simpli- 
city of  thi3  letter  be  passed  over  without 
emotion?  Not  a  sentence  bnt  is  impressed 
with  the  deep  feeling  which  dictated  it.  The 
unusual  form  of  (he  letier,'as  well  as  the  in- 
fant messenger  who  presented  it,  gave  it  the 
air  of  a  domestic  rather  than  a  royal  com- 
munication, and  bptrayed  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  sorrowing  friend  seeking  for  an  equal  af- 
fection. 

Yet  at  the  time  this  letter  was  censured 
with  severity  by  the  ultra  royalists.  In  their 
eyes  royalty  was  degraded  by  becoming  a 
suppliant  to  the  people  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Peers.  For  what  purpose  should  (he 
King  write  to  annul  or  to  alter  that  sentence 
which  he  had  himself  just  passed,  and  which 
they  had  gained  with  so  much  danger  and 
many  artifices?  Could  ho  rationally  expect 
that  they  would  undo  what  he  himself  had 
failed  in  the  cournge  not  to  have  done?  Could 
the  King  expect  aught  but  a  second  repul<;e  ? 
And  to  have  sent  on  this  forlorn  hope  the  young 
Prince,  was  it  to  accustom  the  heir  of  the 
Crown  from  his  very  childhood  to  the  denials 
of  his  subjects  ?  And  to  desire  the  respite  of 
two  or  three  days  for  the  condemned  pri- 
soner, was  begging  for  a  power  and  authority 
with  which  he  had  not  parted  by  conceding 
the  act  of  attainder.  Even  the  form  of  the 
letter  was  objected  to ;  it  was  not  kingly.  A 
court-missive  to  the  Peers  bears  the  King's 
signature  at  its  head,  and  is  never  subscribpd 
with  the  equality  of  private  friendship.  Such 
were  some  of  the  discourses  of  the  day.  Un- 
happy monarchs  I  who  so  oflen,  when  they 
act  in  conformity  to  State  interests,  are  con- 
demned as  heartless  men ;  and  when  they 
descend  from  the  throne  are  scorned  at  for 
thestrong  sympathies  inspired  by  the  devotion 
and  despondency  of  friendship. 

The  pitiable  postscript  of  this  letter,  ^^  cetu 
firoide  priirey^*  as  the  vivacious  M.  Guizot 
exclaims,  is  remarkable,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  this  graceless  addition  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Queen,  for  a  very  sinister  design. 
Burnet  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  had  from 
Lord  Hoiiis  bimselfi  whose  sister  Strafford 


had  married.  The  King  sent  for  Hollis  to 
consult  on  means  to  save  his  relative's  life. 
Hollis  observed  that  the  King  might  legally 
reprieve  this  condemned  prisoner,  but  this  he 
would  not  advise.  Hollis  drew  up  a  petition 
for  Strafford  for  a  short  respite  to  settle  his 
affairs,  and  a  speech  for  the  King,  who  was 
to  come  down  to  the  House  holding  the  peti- 
tion in  his  hand.  Hollis  had  persuaded  many, 
by  a  sort  of  (olitical  logic,  of  the  expediency 
of  saving  Strafford's  life,  who,  as  he  assured 
them,  in  that  case,  reverting  to  his  former 
principles,  wouM  become  wholly  theirs.  His 
preservation  thus  would  be  more  serviceable 
than  if  made  an  example  on  such  new  and 
doubtful  points.  In  the  mean  while  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  Hollis  had 
engaged  Strafford  to  accuse  her ;  of  what  we 
are  not  told.  On  this  the  Queen  not  only 
hindered  the  King  from  going  to  the  House, 
chanjiing  the  speech  into  a  message  writ  with 
the  King's  own  hand  and  carried  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  Hollis  observed  would  *'  per- 
haps have  done  as  well,  the  King  being  apt 
to  spoil  things  by  an  unacceptable  manner.'* 
"  But  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world," 
continues  Burnet,  **  the  Queen  prevailed  with 
him  to  add  that  mean  postscript,  *  If  h^  must 
die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Satur- 
day,' which  was  a  very  unhandsome  giving 
up  of  the  who^e  message.  When  it  was  com- 
municated to  both  Houses,  the  whole  Court- 
party  was  plainly  against  it ;  and  so  he  fell 
truly  by  the  Queen's  means." 

This  was  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  are 
sometimes  cited  as  historical ;  and  even  Mr. 
Hallam  has  recently  repeated  it.  Burnet, 
long  after  he  had  heard  it  in  the  looseness  of 
conversation,  records  the  reminiscence  in  his 
lively  manner.  Let  us  take  the  story  as  we 
find  it.  The  secret  anecdote  concerning  the 
postscript  Hoiiis  could  hardly  have  known  but 
from  anoiher.  Had  the  Queen  dreaded  eveiy 
hour  an  accuser  in  this  state-prisoner,  and 
for  what  crime  we  are  never  told,  she  would 
not  have  been  urgent  to  impede  the  course  of 
law,  even  for  a  day.  She  would  not  have 
exerted  her  fascinating  influence  to  add  the 
postscript,  but  rather  to  have  suppressed  the 
letter.  What  Hollis  related  of  himself  may 
be  deemed  correct ;  what  ho  toM  after  an- 
other can  only  be  supposititious.  The  mystery 
in  which  some  have  involved  this  humble 
postscript,  and  Burnet's  mal'cious  intention, 
were  designed  to  cast  a  fresh  odium  on  an 
unpopular  Queen.  Henrietta,  after  all,  never 
suggested  this  postscript,  which  has  attracted 
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su  much  criticism.  The  King,  in  his  audience 
with  ibe  Lords,  assigned  the  simple  and  na- 
tural motive.    Charles  said,  *^  mv  other  in- 
leolion  proceeding  out  of  charily  for  a  few 
day^*  respite  was  upon  certain  information, 
thai  his  estate  was  so  distracted  that  it  neces- 
sarily  required  some  few  days  for  felile- 
Hient.'^ff)    And  this  fact  is  even  confirmed 
by  HolHs  hims  If,  who,  in  his  proposed  peti- 
tion, which  had  been  submitted  to  the  King, 
urged  this  very  motive  as  its  plea ;   the  real 
soggpsler  of  this  humble  entreaty  was  Straf- 
ford biraself,  merely  for  a  domestic  purpose, 
as  we  find  in  laud's  Diary,  ('i) 

The  extraordinary  letter  which  Strafford 
addressed  to  the  King  to  free  him  from  his 
promise  of  saving  his  life,  and  to  relieve  the 
a^ony  of  his  conscience  in  consenting  to  his 
dea!h,  ac.  ords  not  with  that  surprise  and 
diT^appoiotmenlwhich  he  showed  on  learning 
his  fate.  It  is  said  that  the  Carl  on  hearing 
of  his  fate,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat, 
and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  exclaimed,  ^*  Put 
Bot  your  trust  in  Princes  nor  in  the  sons  of 
Bien.  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation." 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  conduct  now  per- 
k)ps  loo  late  to  clear  away ;  and  more  thnn 
one  reason  has  been  assigned.  Curte  has 
even  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  print- 
ed letter.  To  have  reproached  Charles  with 
the  sentence  of  death  which  Strafford  knew 
was  inevitable, is  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
tbe  magnanimity  which  had  dictated  the  noble 
Iptier,  thai  we  must  believe  we  know  the  story 
kjo  imperfectly  to  comprehend  it. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  the  reader  without 
pres^Tviitg  some  particulars  which  exhibit 
tbe  magnanimity  of  this  great  minister. 

The  death  of  Strafford  was  as  dignified  as 
bis  lff«5.  Unsubdued  by  the  stroke  of  fortune, 
be  was  yet  overcome  by  the  tenderness  of 
doai«>stic  life — his  friends  and  his  family  oc- 
cupied his  last  thoughts. 

Go  the  night  bef.tre  the  execution,  the 
Earl  sent  for  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to 
a^k  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  speak 
with  the  Archbishop  now  in  the  Tower. 
'*  Master  Lieutenant,"  said  Strafiord,  *'  you 
ghall  bear  what  passes  betwixt  us ;  it  is  not  a 
time  either  for  him  to  plot  heresy,  or  roe  to 
plot  treason.'*  This  seems  to  have  been  said 
with  playful  irony.  The  Lieutenant  desired 
bis  Lordship  would  petition  Parliament  for 
that  favour.  *'  No,"  replied  Strafford,  ;'  I 
have  gotten  my  dispatch  frum  them,  and  will 

(«]  Btt»bwortb,  iv.,  tea. 

(S)  Vuad**  Bitlorj  of  bla  Trooblea,  m. 
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trouble  them  no  more ;  I  am  now  petitioning 
a  higher  court,  where  neither  partiality  can 
be  expected,  nor  error  feared."  A  sharp  and 
indignant  reprimand  of  them  -he  deigned  not 
to  be  querulous.  Strafford  then  requested 
Archbishop  Usher  to  desire  Land  ^'  to  be  at 
his  window,  when  I  shad  go  abroad  to-mor- 
row, for  a  last  farewell," 

Not  seeing  L  lud,  he  begged  to  approach 
nearer  to  his  apartment,  but  the  old  man 
was  now  hastening  to  the  window  of  his  cell. 
Thus  met  the  two  great  ministers  of  Charles, 
and  the  scene  was  ominous  of  the  fate  of 
their  master !  The  agod  Laud  lifted  up  his 
feeble  hands  to  bestow  the  blessing  he  could 
not  speak,  fainting  in  the  a>ms  of  his  atten- 
dant. Laud,  who  could  not  suffer  the  sight 
of  his  great  friend  led  to  the  scaffold,  yet 
himself  soon  mounted  that  scaffold  with  no 
disturbance  of  mind.  Wtien  Laud  was  re- 
proached by  the  Puritans  for  that  womanly 
softness,  he  said  that  when  he  should  come 
to  his  own  execution  they  would  see  that  he 
was  more  sensible  of  tho  death  of  the  great 
Earl  than  of  his  own.     s 

The  Lieutenant  desired  Strafford  to  take 
coach,  for  fear  the  people  should  rush  in  upon 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  The  Scotch  Bal- 
four imagined  that  he  was  at  Edinburgh. 
Strafford  firmly  replied,  *^  No  I  Master  Lieu- 
tenant, I  dare  look  death  in  the  face  and  the 
people  too."  He  pleasantly  added,  ^*  Have 
you  a  care  that  I  do  not  escape~I  care  not 
how  I  die,  whether  by  the  stroke  of  the  exe* 
cutioner,  or  the  madness  of  the  people,  if 
that  may  give  them  better  content;  it  is  all 
one  to  me!"  Not  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  for  many  had  arrived  from  all 
parts,  were  viewed  in  a  long  perspective  on 
Tower-hill.  They  witnessed  his  death  in 
silence,  offering  neither  insults  nor  re- 
probchf's.  Whether  many  sympathized  with 
the  fate  of  the  great  statesman  may  be  doubt- 
ful, certainly  many  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  not 
the  criminality  of  the  roan ,  which  the  [)opu- 
lace  might  have  misconceived,  but  could 
never  have  comprehended,  which  prob:ibly 
touched  them,  but  it  was  a  Minister  of  State 
submitted  loacriminars  fate;  it  was  thefirs^ 
public  execution  of  the  kind  which  the  popu- 
lace had  ever  beheld.  At  first  their  awe 
chasti>ed  their  joy — but  the  secret  satisfaction 
betrayed  itself  when  the  head  of  Strafford  fell 
from  the  block.  Most  who  returned  home, 
waving  their  hats,  shouted  through  the 
towns  they  passed,  ^^  His  head  is  off  I  His  head 
is  off  t*'  and  bonfires  blazedi  or  windows  were 
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liroken,  lor  all  did  not  join  in  tho  popular 
acclamations.  Some  deparled  in  silence  and 
musing,  and,  as  Monsieur  Giiizoi  has  happily 
expressed  it,  full  of  doubts  and  uneasiness  as 
to  the  justice  of  that  wish  which  they  came 
from  witnessing  accomplished. 

Strafford,  in  walking  from  the  Tower,  took 
off  his  hat  frequently,  saluting  the  people. 
His  firm  step  and  lofty  air  are  described  by  a 
contemporary  account  to  have  been  like  that 
of  a  general  marching  in  a  triumph,  cather 
than  to  a  scaffold.  (1)  This  self-possession 
in  the  grace  of  his  motions,  and  the  ease  of 
his  language  to  the  last  moment  of  life  on 
the  scaffold,  evinced  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  man.  The  pang  of  bidding  a  last  fare- 
well to  some  friends  on  the  scaffold  softened 
his  accustomed  severity ;  but  when  Strafibrd 
beheld  his  brother.  Sir  George  Wentworth, 
weeping  excessively,  '*  Brother,"  said  the 
Earl,  with  a  vivacious  cheerfulness,  *^  what 
do  you  see  in  me  to  cause  these  tears  ?  Does 
any  indecent  fear  betray  in  me  guilt,— or  my 
iiinocent  boldness  Atheism  ?  Think  that  you 
are  now  accompanying  me  the  third  time  to 
my  marriage-bed.  That  block  must  be  my 
pillow, — and  here  shall  I  rest  from  all  my  la- 
bours. No  thoughts  of  envy,  no  dreams  of 
treason,  norjoalousies  nor  cares  for  the  Ring, 
the  State,  or  myself,  shall  interrupt  this  easy 
sleep."  (2)  While  undressing  himself  and 
winding  his  hair  under  the  cap,  looking  on 
the  block,  he  said,  '*  I  do  as  cheerfully  put 
off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did 
when  I  went  to  bed."  This  sentiment  may 
to  some  appear  unnatural ;  but  if  we  reflect 
what  of  late  he  had  undergone,  and  what, 
had  he  lived,  he  could  not  escape  from.  Death 
offered  a  relief  to  such  a  man  which  life  could 
no  longer  afford. 

There  are  some  remarkable  passages  in 
his  speech.    Strafford  doubtless  had  medi- 

(I)  Ecbard  repeated  this  simfle,  at  he  did  some 
others  In  hti  compilation,  on  which  Oldmlxon,  not 
at  all  aware  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  the 
laborious  compiler,  attacks  them  with  ferocious 
criticism.  '*  Mr.  Ecbard's  similes  are  extremely  na- 
larel ;  Dothiog  in  the  world  Is  to  like  a  triumph  as 
to  have  one's  head  cut  off."  The  Archdeaeon  had 
stolen  another  on  Laud's  feinting  in  taking  leave  of 
Strafford,  "as  if  his  soul  would  have  forced  Its  way 
to  have  Joined  the  Earl's  In  its  passage  to  eternity.^ 
Oidmlxon  exelalms,  '*He  plays  with  eternity  as  lllea 
do  with  the  flame." 

<9;  Nalson,  it.,  IM. 

fB)  Mr.  Brodle  informs  os  that  certain  draughts  of 
speeches  of  the  Earl  are  not  genuine.  Certainty 
thoM  are  not  whleh  aire  full  of  contrition  far  his 
paatconduet.  Mr.  Brodle  perceiTod  that  tb^  vere 
at  variance  with  that  which  Rushworth  took  from 


tated  in  his  imprisonment  on  the  fate  <A 
other  illustrious  inen-*and  some^  too.  Minis- 
ters of  State,  who  like  him  had  been  cast 
forth  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  people,  and  not  al- 
ways more  criminal  than  himself.  To  these 
beseems  to  have  alluded.  *^  Although  it  be 
my  ill-hap  to  be  misconstrued,  1  am  not  the 
first  man  that  hath  suffered  in  this  kind ;  it 
is  a  common  portion  that  befalls  men  in  this 
life.  Righteous  judgments  shall  be  hereaf- 
ter.  Here  we  are  subject  to  errw,  and  mis- 
judging one  another.  I  was  so  far  from  bein^ 
against  Parliaments,  that  I  did  always  think 
Parliaments  in  England  to  be  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  the  best  means 
to  make  the  King  and  his  people  happy.'* 
Strafford,  kneeling  down,  made  a  solemn 
protestation-—^'  I  am  now  in  the  very  door, 
going  out,  and  my  next  step  must  be  from 
time  to  eternity,  either  of  peace  or  pain— I 
solemnly  call  God  to  witness  I  am  not  guilty, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  of  the  great  crime 
laid  to  my  charge,  nor  ever  had  the  least 
inclination  to  injure  the  Ring,  the  State,  the 
Laws,  or  the  Religion  of  this  kingdom.'*  This 
solemn  acknowledgment,  this  address  to  the 
God  whom  he  feared,  at  the  moment  of  death, 
seems  intolerable  to  some ;  yet  there  nuiy  be 
much  more  truth  in  the  concession  than  they 
choose  to  allow,  or  with  their  prejudices  are 
capable  to  conceive.  Strafford,  in  tho  lega^ 
of  his  words  to  the  people,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  Constitution ;  (3j— that  '*  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  that  Ck)nstitution,"  as  Un, 
Macaulay  asserts,  was  no  ignorance  peculiai 
to  Slraiford. 

With  the  prescience  of  a  statesman,  Strafe 
ford  professed  his  apprehension  of  future 
evils,  recommending  to  every  roan  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  seriously  considei 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  people's  hap 
piness  should  be  written  in  letters  of  blood  ^ 

his  lips  on  the  scaffold,— "though  charily/'  eon 
tInuesMr.  Brodle,  ''would  induce  all  who  are  ae 
quatnled  with  his  correspondenee,etc.,to  wish  thri 
it  had  been  otherwise,  or  at  all  events  that  thi 
portion  at  least  of  the  speech  actually  delivered  e( 
the  scaffold,  in  which  he  declares  himself  to  hai 
lieen  always  a  friend  to  Parliaments,  were  not  aM 
thenUc,  for  it  is  deplorable  to  believe  that  his  li^ 
moments  were  polluted  with  an  untruth."  Brodij 
Brit.  Empire,  iii. ,124.  , 

Who  is  polluted  with  an  untroth?  Those  passagi 
which  Mr.  Brodle  might  point  out  as  tnlmicall 
Parliaments,  the  Earl  would  probably  have  defenl 
ed  as  being  only  hostile,  not  to  Parliaments,  A 
which  be  was  an  advoeate.  but  to  Eliot,  to  P>'m«l 
Prsrnne,  to  Hampden,  to  Vane  and  their  nrieni 
whom  he  marked  out  ai  a  Action. 


OF  CHARLES 

**I  £B«r  *  he  added,  "they  are  in  a  wrong 
vajl"  Strafford  foresaw  the  approaching 
nin  of  the  Church,  and  solemnly  forbade  his 
son,  from  a  retigioos  motive,  ever  to  pur- 
chase Church-lands.  U  was  Strafford^s  no- 
tion that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  would 
be  seized  on  by  the  nobility  and  the  gentry. 
He  was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  the  result ; 
box  he  could  not  yet  have  imagined  that  a 
baser  class  of  adventurers  were  to  become 
fords  over  lords,  and  masterit  over  gentie- 
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He  passed  half  an  hour  at  prayers.  In 
rismg  to  approach  the  block  he  gave  his  last 
reminiscences  to  his  family—naming  them 
endearingly  to  his  brother.  He  concluded, 
^  Now  I  have  nigh  done ;  one  stroke  will 
make  my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children 
fatherless,  my  poor  servants  masierless,  and 
separate  me  from  my  dear  brother,  and  all  my 
friends ;  but  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all 
m  all."*  He  took  his  solemn  leave  of  the 
QoUemen  and  others  about  him,  offering  his 
hand. 

There  was  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  notes  for 
his  speech  written  by  his  own  hand,  and 
imind  ob  the  scaffold;  among  them  were 
these--**  Submit  to  what  is  voted  justice,  but 
ny  intentions  innocent  fh)m  subverting,  etc., 
ioi{ait  the  Ring  constrained^  strange  way  to 
write  the  b<^ginning  of  Reformation  and 
fetttement  of  a  Kingdom  in  blood.*' 

When  Archbishop  Usher  gave  an  account 
10  the  King  of  the  calm  majesty  of  Strafford's 
ffeatb,  adding  that  he  had  seen  many  die, 
bat  never  so  white  a  soul  return  to  its' Maker, 
Charles,  turning  aside,  could  not  forbear 
ikose  emotioRsof  tenderness,  of  grief,  and  of 
itmcMrde,  which  his  tears  could  not  effiace,  and 
tHiich  haunted  ids  memory,  and  embittered 
kis  last  hour. 

hi  the  whole  compass  of  English  history, 
no  incident  o^rs  more  critical  difficulties  in 
its  narratire  than  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and 
M  character  seems  more  tender  to  touch  on 
than  that  of  this  able  minister.  Even  among 
Ids  own  contemporaries  the  opinions  of  men 
vere  strongly  opposed,  and  more  particu- 
My  on  the  mortal  sentence.  The  passions 
of  those  days,  being  involved  in  the  principles 
ot  a  free  constitution,  have  been  transferred 
to  oar  own,  and  Strafford  remains  still  a 
1MIII6  which  kindles  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
th<D3e  who  view  nothing  but  undeviating  de- 
<>potLsm  on  one  side,  and  nothing  but  the 
holiest  devotion  of  patnotiam  en  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  acute  investigators  of  legal 


evidence,  in  his  elaborate  review  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  after  the  keenest  scrutiny,  to 
bring  Strafford  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
has  ingenuously  confessed  that  these  legal 
points  may  be  still  open  to  every  sort  of  legal 
objection.  In  truth,  those  writers  who  have 
denounced  this  minister  hardly  pretend  that 
he  was  amenable  to  any  ousting  law ;  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  baffled  Commons  de- 
sisted from  the  trial  of  a  man,  whose  pre- 
sumed and  undeflnable  crime  of  an  intention 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
had  yet  never  entered  into  the  code  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Yet  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian to  whom  we  have  referred  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce  that  '*he  died  justly  be- 
fore God  and  man  ;*'  but  Mr.  Hallam  adds— 
so  strong  is  his  love  of  truth,  and  so  firm  is 
his  attachment  to  party — **  In  condemning 
the  bill  of  attainder  we  cannot  look  upon  it 
as  a  crime.'*  Such  was  the  hard  fate  of  Straf- 
ford !  He  was  tried  for  a  supposititious  crime, 
and  stands  condemned  by  a  paradox !  Tliis 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  where  party  is  pre- 
valent and  justice  is  violated. 

Were  it  possible  to  discover  a  philosopher 
so  ignorant  and  so  innocent  of  traditional 
prejudices  and  vulgar  opinions  as  first  to  have 
learnt  the  tale  of  Strafford  only  by  his  trial, 
he  would  hardly  hesitate  to  acquit  the  illus- 
trious prisofier;  butauiely  he  would  becon*- 
firmed  in  his  sentiments  or  his  snspicions 
when  he  had  further  meditated  on  the  volii- 
mihous  discussions  of  those  who  advocate  the 
justice  of  the  bill  of  attainder.  He  might 
wonder  at  that  anxiety  and  that  perplex!^ 
which  they  betray  by  their  legal  subtleties ; 
he  woidd  find  hsmaelf  iarolred  in  the  taosi 
abstruse  aigomeMi^,  as  if  thecrimesef  Stra^ 
ford  were  rather  tk  a  metaphysical  nature 
than  overt  acts  of  treason  whtch  even  eome 
dormant  Jew  might  be  imaginad  te  reach ; 
he  might  smile  at  the  preliminary  questions 
they  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  resort 
lo  before  tl«y  veatuie  to  deduce  their  iniM^ 
ences ;  he  might  be  startled  at  the  mon- 
strous ingenuity  of  the  inoomprehenaible 
charges  of  constructive  or  accumulative  trea- 
son, and  at  the  solution  of  that  enigma  which 
explains  that,  however  there  was  no  establish- 
ed Uw  for  Strafford's  condemnation  to  deaith, 
yet  was  he  justly  condemned  by  the  Legi^- 
ture,  though  he  would  have  been  unjustly 
condemned  by  an  ordinary  Court  of  Law.{l) 
And,  Imaily,  alter  all  the  tedious  sophistiy  of 

(1)%rodle,in.,<^. 
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lawyers,  he  might  be  surprised  that  these 
writers  have  usually  wound  up  (heir  vindica- 
tion of  the  anomalous  proceedings  and  the 
violation  of  public  justice,  by  pleas  of  neces- 
sity, and  apologies  to  palliate  what  they  had 
found  to  be  so  troublesome  to  explain.  (1) 
Yet,  let  us  nol  forget  the  illuslrious  names  at 
the  bar  who  opposed  the  heartless  St.  John, 
and  the  inveterate  advocates, Glynn  and  May- 
nard—the  bar  at  least  was  honourably  di- 
vided. 

We  escape  from  the  intricate  and  tenebrous 
labyrinth  of  the  lawyers,  emerging  from  their 
cloudy  arguments  to  the  open  day- light  of 
human  nature.  We  will  consider  Strafford 
as  the  mini&ter  of  Charles  the  First.  We  may 
not  flatter  ours«.'lves  that  we  can  penetrate 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  comprehensive 
mind,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  passionless 
historian,  with  a  wider  scope  of  information 
than  contemporaries  possess,  to  form  juster 
views  of  the  man.  We  have  to  offer  neither 
invectives  nor  apologies. 

The  poet  May,  who  still  retained  some 
courtly  reminiscences,  even  in  his  characier 
as  the  historian  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Par- 
liament, struck  by  (he  genius  of  the  great 
Minister,  compared  Strafford  with  the  Homan 
Curio  of  his  own  Lucan  :— 

Hand  alium  tanta  ctvem  tullt  Indole  Roma, 
Aut  cui  plus  leges  deberp.nt  reota  sequenU. 
PerdiLi  tunc  Urbi  nocuciunt  secula,  postqiiam 
Ambitus,  ct  liixus,  elopiim  meluenda  lacultas, 
Transvorso  mentem  dubiam  toncnle  luleruut, 
Momentumquefuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum. 

In  all  our  pregnant  mother  a  tribes  before, 
A  son  of  iioliler  hope  she  nev^r  bore; 
A  soal  more  bright,  mnre  f/rcat,  she  never  knew, 
While  to  thy  country's  interest  tho.i  wert  true. 
But  thy  bad  fateoVrruled  thy  native  worth,  ' 
And  In  an  a^enbandun'd  brought  lliee  forth  ; 
When  Vice  in  triumi  h  through  the  city  pags'd, 
And  dreadful  wrath  and  power  laid  all  things  waste, 
The  sweeping  stream  ihy  b:  tier  purpose  cross'd. 
And  in  the  headlong  t'.rrenl  wer'tthou  lost. 
Much  to  (he  ruin  ol  the  Slate  was  done 
When  Curio  by  "Ambition's  brilie"  was  won; 
Curio,  the  hope  oi  Rome,  and  her  most  worthy  Son. 

BOWB. 

A  modern  historian,  to  whom  every  re- 
spect is  due  for  his  discernment  and  impar- 

(I)  Brodie,  iii.,  I04.  Here  is  a  notable  Instance. 
After  iiavin^j  occupied  several  pages  in  controvert- 
ing the  enlightened  opinion  of  a  great  statesman 
himself.  Charles  Fox,  on  the  Commons*  ** departure 
in  the  case  of  StrulTord  from  the  sacred  principles  of 
justice,"  Mr.Rrodio  closes  Ihus  ;  ^'Th'^re  seemrd 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  his;  a  view 
Which  even  brings  the  matter  within  Mr.  Pox's  idea 


tialiiy  on  the  general  subjects  of  our  history, 
has  pronounced  of  Sirnffor  1  that  '^  he  was 
the  most  active  and  formidable  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  laboured — his 
own  letters  prove  it— to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  throne  on  the  ruin  of  those  rights  of 
which  he  once  had  been  the  most  strenuoos 
advocate."  (2)  Such  a  popular  opinion  well 
merits  that  closer  scrutiny  which  gratifies 
the  love  of  truth. 

Was  it  then  ambition,  reckless  of  its  means, 
which  so  wholly  contaminated  this  great  spi- 
rit, as  basely  to  work  in  enslaving  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  tyranny  of  a  despot  ?  Was 
an  earldom  weighed  against  a  baronetcy? 
Few  statesmen,  it  is  suspected,  reject  the  se- 
duction of  political  ambition,  even  in  the  pri- 
vate station  occupied  by  independent  Straf- 
ford ;  but  it  may  yet  be  a  question  whether 
Strafford  ever  considered  that  his  Sovereign 
was  this  absolute  tyrant  ?  Even  May  ooo- 
fesses  that  ^*  he  understood  the  right  way, 
and  the  liberty  of  his  country  as  well  as  any 
man  ;  for  which  in  former  Parliaments  he 
stood  up  stiffly,  and  seemed  an  excellent  pa- 
triot." At  his  trial,  Strafford  declared  that 
his  opinions  had  suffered  no  change,  what- 
ever they  might  deem  or  misconceive  of  his 
conduct.  Alluding  to  the  Commons,  he  said, 
*'  1  am  the  same  man  in  opinion  that  I  was 
when  I  was  one  of  them."  And  some  day^ 
after,  with  deeper  emotions,  "  I  confe«.s  I  am 
charged  with  treason  by  the  honourable  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  my  greatest  grief ; 
for  if  it  were  not  an  arrow  sent  out  of  that 
quiver,  it  would  not  be  so  heavy  as  it  is;  but, 
as  it  comes  from  them,  it  pierces  my  heart, 
though  not  with  guilt,  yet  with  grief,  that  in 
my  grey  hairs  I  should  be  misunderstood  by 
the  companions  of  my  youth  with  whom  I 
have  formerly  spent  so  much  lime.** 

Let  us  take  Strafford  at  a  moment  less 
guarded  than  when  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  his 
peers,  an  impeached  minister— let  us  seek 
him  in  the  secret  confession  of  his  privacy, 
and  in  the  day  of  his  glory.  StrdfTord  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  triumphed  over  his  great 
adversary  Pym,  and  that  party  :— 

'*  Now  I  can  say  the  King  is  as  absolute 

in  regard  to  self  defcoce,"  The  ingenuity,  if  not 
the  ingenuousness,  is  here  admirable;  as  if  not 
quite  conlldent  of  all  his  previous  legal  distinciiom, 
this  hist<»rical  controversialist,  in  his  Ia»t  distress 
of  argument,  offers  to  rest  his  cause  byacceptiag 
the  very  opinion  which  he  had  been  all  along  coo- 
tending  with  / 
i%)  Dr.  Lingard,  x.,  IM. 
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here  (Ireland)  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  can  be ;  and  mdy  be  still,  if  il  be  not 
spoiled  on  that  side  (the  Commons).  For  so 
long  as  his  Majesty  shall  have  here  a  deputy 
of  faith  and  understanding,  and  that  he  be 
preserved  in  credit,  and  independent  upon 
any  but  the  King  himself,  let  it  be  laid  as  a 
ground,  it  is  the  deputy's  fault  if  the  King  be 
denied  any  reasonable  claim.'* 

We  may  assume  this  as  the  secret  prin- 
ciple of  Strafford's  political  conduct.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  King  was  to  be  invested 
with  *'  absolute  power,"  but  he  explains  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  and  he  restricts  this 
mighty  power  by  any  *'  reasonable  claims." 
Arbitrary  power,  therefore,  when  unreason- 
able, would  be  illegal.  Strafford  had  a  pe- 
culiar expression  to  describe  the  right  of  the 
King,  amidst  his  difficulties  to  raise  sup- 
plies. It  was  to  be  done  "  candide  et  caste" 
—this  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cot- 
tiogton  and  others  on  the  trial.  In  a  curious 
paper  addressed  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of 
*^  war  with  Austria,"  he  employs  the  same 
expression  ;  he  impresses  on  the  King  to  ex- 
ercise ^'  the  power  only  for  public  and  neces- 
sar}'  uses ;  to  spare  the  people  as  much  and 
often  as  it  is  possible ;  this  being  the  only 
means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said,  the 
ckastUy  of  these  levies."  (1)  In  another 
place,  alluding  to  the  ship-money,  he  says, 
**  I  am  satisfled  that  moneys  raised  for  setting 
forth  a  fleet  was  chastely  bestowed  that 
way."  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  chastity  of 
levies  of  money,  he  meant  an  entire  applica- 
tion to  the  necessary  purposes  for  which  they 
were  proposed.  Had  Strafford  had  none  but 
arbitrary  notions  in  his  head,  he  had  never 
troubled  himself  with  such  nice  distinctions. 
But  the  obnoxious  phraseof  ^^  absolute  power" 
would  be  construed  by  a  Commonwealth  man 
odiously,  passing  over  the  fact  that  Strafford 
in  his  style,  however  high,  seems  always  to 
have  subdued  its  worst  construction.  Had 
Charles  been  the  Nero,  Vihichhas  bel)n  so  art- 
fully impressed  on  us,  would  Strafford  have 
laboured  to  render  the  tyrant,  as  he  did  the 
King,  absolute? 

Strafford,  Hke  most  men  of  that  day,  could 
not  have  entertained  those  correct  notions  of 
a  popular  constitution  which  required  such  a 
length  of  time  after  his  own  age  for  their 
establishment.  The  principles  of  our  political 
freedom  were  in  his  day  fluctuating,  depend- 
ing on  precedents,  and  always  involved  in 

(I)  Straliord's  Utten,  ii.,  Ci. 


controversy.  He  himself  has  more  than  once 
lamented  this  cruel  uncertainty,  and  earnest- 
ly prayed  for  the  time  when  **  the  prerogative 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  be  de- 
termined." So  doubtful  and  obscure  were 
then  the  conflicting  sentiments  even  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  this  great  statesman! 
Candour  requires  that  we  should  credit  what 
his  intimate  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe  as- 
sures us ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  has  ascribed  supposititious  sentiments  to 
his  great  friend.  He  asserts  that  Strafford 
''  disliked  the  abuse  of  regal  authority,  but  it 
appeared  to  him  most  hard  and  difficult  to 
keep  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people 
from  encroaching  one  upon  another,"  that 
'^  Experience  had  taught  him  that  there  was 
less  danger  to  increase  the  regal  power  than 
that  the  people  shoold  gain  advantage  over 
the  King  ;  the  one  may  turn  to  the  prejudice 
of  some  particular  sufferer,  the  other  draws 
on  the  ruin  of  the  whole." 

This  opinion  betrays  more  the  dread  of  a 
democracy  than  an  assent  to  the  passive 
obedience  of  arbitrary  power.    On  the  scaf- 
fold Strafford  himself  declared  that  <'  he  had 
the  ill  hap  to  be  misconstrued,  for  that  he  had 
ever  considered  that  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land were  the  happiest  constitution  that  any 
kingdom  lived  under."    Strafford,  so  late  as 
in  1639,  advised  Charles  to  call  a  Parliament, 
and  Whitelocke  observes,  that  "Strafford 
had  the  honour  of  the  people's  good  opinion 
for  promoting  this  resolution."    In  the  style  , 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  King,  we  ob- 
serve the  most  complete  personal  devotion ; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  he  had  to  engage 
the  affections  of  a  distant  master,  and  that 
confident  of  his  own  ability  as  a  minister, 
which  the  result  of  his  Irish  administration 
had  shown,  in  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  quieting  of  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  he  was  desirous  to  inspire  the  King 
by  the  confidence  he  himself  possessed.  How- 
ever ambitious  of  office,  with  his  noble  spirit 
and  his  statesman-like  views,  and  his  inde- 
pendence of  fortune,  he  would  not  tamely 
stand  by  as  the  obsequious  deputy  of  a  capri- 
cious tyrant.    The  phrase  "  The  King  of  ab- 
solute power,"  however  odious  in  the  popular 
sense,  would  not  bo    so  in  constitutional 
usage ;  it  may  imply  only  the  obedience  due 
to  the  sovereign;  a  King  of  England,  the 
English  lawyers  have  said,  is  the  most  abso- 
lute Prince   in  Europe,   for  the  executive 
branch  ol  the  Constitution  is  itself  absolute 
power. 

II 
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Abstract  propositioDS  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tics mislead,  beca«ise  opposite  parties  in 
adopting  identical  terms  affix  different  asso- 
ciations of  ideas.  It  is  the  timely,  shall  we 
say  the  fortunate,  application  of  such  propo- 
sitions, either  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  sove- 
reign's power,  which  alone  preserves  the 
variable  unity  of  our  Constitution.  The  sove- 
reign sometimes  requires  protection  from  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  people  from  the  King. 
Even  Pym  in  his  speech  against  Strafford  ob- 
served, "  If  the  prerogative  of  the  King 
overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will 
be  turned  into  tyranny  ;  if  liberty  undermine 
the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy."  (^) 
To  such  an  abstract  proposition  we  may  be- 
lieve that  Strafford  would  have  willingly 
subscribed — yet  the  conduct  of  the  patriot 
Pym  and  the  minister  Strafford  was  in 
diametrical  opposition— the  one  in  agreeing 
with  the  identical  proposition  would  have  had 
**  the  prerogative  of  the  King"  more  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind  as  being  ^^  under- 
mined ;"  the  other  *^*  the  hberly  of  the  sub- 
ject" as  being  ^^  overwhelmed.'*  And  should 
we  further  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  neither  were  stimulated  by  personal 
hostility,  or  acted  from  party  motives,  the 
one  would  have  been  alarmed  at  anarchy, 
while  the  other  would  have  abhorred  tyranny. 
Bach,  perhaps,  by  false  ideas  was  governing 
the  public  mind— and  the  unhappy  nation,  in 
that  critical  period  of  the  Constitution,  was 
doomed  to  feel  the  successive  evils  of  that 
tyranny,  and  that  anarchy,  of  which  their 
leaders  had  formed  such  ansettled  notions. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  said,  that  *^  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  generous  tear  which  has 
been  shed  for  Strafford  might  well  have  been 
spared."  And  as  Mr.  Brodie  provokingly 
found  in  the  sage  and  temperate  Whilelocke 
a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  magnanimous  Straf- 
ford, he  at  once  hastily  suspects  that  the  text 
has  been  interpolated.  This  noble  character 
of  Strafford,  which  Hume  has  transcribed  into 
his  text,  however,  is  genuine.  {2) 

0)  Rushworth,  viii.,  662. 

^2)  Brodie,  iii.,  94  This  writer  nirprsto  the  first 
edilion  of  Whiteiocke's  Memorials,  (172S,)  edited  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  took  greit  liberties  with 
the  text  and  made  Imporlant  castrations.  The  se- 
cond edition  of  1732,  published  by  subscription, 
was  printed  entire  from  the  orisinal  manuscript. 
This  valual)Ie  cdilion  appear:*  willioul  a  new  pre- 
face, or  the  name  of  an  lulilor,  ^vllicl^  alter  frc- 
qupfit  in(iuiiies,  1  conhl  never  Jj'nrn.  The  entire 
passage  wiiich  raised  Mr.  Hrodic's  suspicions  soun-  i 
justly  appears  ad  verbum  in  the  genuine  edition,     i 


At  this  day,  when  the  sentence  of  Straf- 
ford becomes  but  ^<  a  problerf)  in  political 
ethics,"  and  as  an  Jlsopian  fable  with  its 
instructive  moral,  truth  should  be  dearer  to 
us  than  the  memories  of  Strafford  and  of  Pym 
-^r  the  orgasm  of  a  female  demagogue  in 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  cavils  of  a  Scotch  advocate 
in  Mr.  Brodie,  or  even  the  liberal  views  of  a 
philosophic  historian  in  Mr.  Hallam.  His 
good  to  be  jealous  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom,  but  in  the  silence  of  seclusion,  not 
less  dear  to  the  good  and  the  wise,  is  the 
sanctity  of  truth! 

Strafford  suffered  execution  by  the  decision 
of  the  Judges,  whose  judicial  opinion  may 
still  raise  a  blush  in  their  successors  on  the 
bench;  it  was  a  huddled  opinion  extorted 
from  their  personal  (ears,  where,  particularis- 
ing no  act,  they  condemned  a  man  on  the 
generality.  (S)  A  philosophical  lawyer  of  our 
own  times,  who  himself  would  have  voted  for 
the  death  of  Strafford,  is  compelled  to  offer 
an  apology  for  this  judicial  opinion,  observing 
that  the  two  articles— one  of  which  was 
quartering  troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which,  however,  "  bad  been  enforced  so  sel- 
dom that  it  could  not  bo  brought  within  (he 
act  of  treason,"  and  another  article  in  which 
the  Peers  had  voted  him  guilty,  but  ^^  not  on 
the  whole  matter"— may  be  said,  to  use  the 
words  of  this  able  writer,  *'at  least  to  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  a  substantive  treason, 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third."  (4) 
So  difficult  it  was  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  crime — and  so  unconsciously  might  it 
have  been  committed,  at  a  period  when,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  observes,  *^  the  rules  of  evidence 
were  very  imperfectly  recognised,  or  con- 
tinually transgressed." 

Mr.  Hallam  rejoices  at  the  condemnation 
of  Strafford,  but  he  acknowledges  that  ^^  He 
should  rather  found  his  conviction  of  Straf- 
ford's systematic  hostility  to  our  fundamental 
laws,  on  his  correspondence  since  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  his  general  conduct  in  ad- 
ministration, than  on  any  overt  acts  proved 
on  his  impeachment. "(5)  What  now  becomes 

(3)  Sir  George  RadclifTe  has  stated  the  fact  con- 
cerning the  Judges  with  remarkable  simplicity. 
'*  The  Jndges  were  asked  upon  what  grounds  they 
had  delivered  their  opinion  to  the  Lords ;  to  vh  hich 
they  would  gtre  no  answer,  but  that  as  Uie  c.tse  was 
put  to  them  it  was  treason."  One  of  the  articles 
▼olcd  was  for  having  quartered  a  scrjeoht  and  Tour 
sokiiiTS  on  .i  person,  for  rclusing  to  obey  hisordera 
as  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  this  was  deemed  "Rm-j- 
ing  war  again?t  the  K'wqi"— Strafford's  Letiers, 
ii.,  432. 

(4;  Bullam,  i.,  G68.  (%)  Ibid.,  567. 
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of  the  justice  of  the  Peers  and  (he  Judges  ? 
since  to  have  rendered  justifiable  the  death- 
condemnation  of  this  minister,  on  clear  and 
posilire  evidence,  we  are  told  that  it  required 
thai  his  Judges,  to  save  their  consciences, 
ought  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  they  did  ;  that  is,  to  Uie  time 
of  the  publication  of  Strafford's  private  cor- 
respondence. 

In  regard  to  this  private  correspondence, 
and  some  unconstitutional  language  held  in 
Council,  no  one  has  yet  thought  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  might  be  the  true  meaning 
this  minister  attached  to  these  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions ;  no  one  yet  has  placed  himself  in 
the  situation  of  the  minister  to  comprehend 
his  motiyes,  or  to  penetrate  into  his  design. 

What  meant  Strafford  by  recurring  to  *' ex- 
traordinary ways"  should  the  Parliament  re- 
fuse supplies  ?  What  when  he  told  the  King 
that  '^having  tried  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  being  refused,  he  wad  absolved  from 
all  rule  of  government?"  Why  did  he  exult 
that  he  had  conferred  on  the  King  in  Ireland 
'*  absolute  power?** 

This  high  style  may  on  its  face  admit  of  the 
most  odious  construction.  But  it  is  harmless, 
if  *'  the  extraordinary  ways"  was  no  griev- 
ance, but  the  suggestion  of  some  *'  chaste'' 
system  of  finance.  *'*  An  absolved  Ring"  is  a 
phrase  which  seems,  in  separating  the  execu- 
tive power  from  the  legislative,  to  make  the 
monarch  independent  of  the  laws ;  the  phrase 
was  thrown  out  in  the  heat  and  collision  of 
opinions  amidst  a  Privy  Council,  and  with  a 
view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  into  which 
the  King  was  then  cast.  It  might  mean  as 
much  as  his  enemies  could  wish,  or  as  little  as 
his  advocate  might  choose.  ^'  Absolute  pow- 
er" does  not  necessarily  include  ^*  arbitrary 
power ;"  absolute  power  may  bo  only  an  effi- 
cient power  for  a  defined  object,  and  on  this 
principle  every  English  monarch  becomes  a 
most  absolute  sovereign  in  his  executive  ca- 
pacity ;  arbitrary  power,  depending  only  on 
the  caprico  of  the  individual,  is  indefinite  and 
unlimited.  Who  can  ascertain  the  extent  of 
Strafford's  devotion  to  the  King  ?  Would  he 
have  crouched  as  the  vile  creature  of  a  brutal 

(O  I  »hall  transcribe  apaisageon  the  Irish  Par- 
ItameDt,  which  will  at  least  convey  some  notion  of 
SlnlBvrd'Bopinton  of  all  the  Parliaments  in  Charles's 
Rigii. 

**  The  Parliament  is  ended  here;  the  King,  I  trust, 
well  taluAed  in  the  service  done  hlin,  and,  if  1  be 
MA  nraeh  mistaken,  his  subjects  infinitely  satisfied 
in  parllenlar  regards  towards  them,  which  indeed 
is  the  bapyy  iilaiti  of  Barthuaenta.  And  yet  this 
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despot  ?  Would  he,  whatever  might  be  his 
ambition,  have  sacrificed  the  nation  to  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  a  capricious  sovereign? 
Would  he  have  stood  by  the  side  of  Charles 
the  First  had  he  believed  the  King  that  tyrant 
which  is  still  the  hollow  echo  of  partisans  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  should  be  resolved. 
The  style  of  the  minister,  indeed,  is  often 
an  evidence  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 
King  against  that  superior  force  under  which 
Charles  the  First  had  of  late  succumbed. 
Strafford,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  could 
fearlessly  have  grappled  with  what  he  fatally 
deemed  a  chimerical  faction. 

If  we  look  into  some  parts  of  Strafford's 
conduct,  we  may  be  convinced  that  at  least  he 
was  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Constitution  ; 
he  solemnly  swore  this,  as  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.  He  had  felt  as  a  Briton,  and 
had  been  ranked  among  our  Patriots.  But 
at  times  to  Strafford  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons seemed  more  evident  than  their  autho- 
rity. We  know  that  Charles  the  First  in  his 
early  manhood,  after  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  his  first  Parlia- 
ment, and  repeated  trials  to  gain  their  favour, 
abhorred  or  perhaps  dreaded  the  very  name; 
and  since  that  long-passed  day  he  had  gained 
nothing  by  concessions  but  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness.  But  his  minister  was  not  hostile 
to  Parliaments ;  it  was  by  his  persuasion  that 
they  were  assembled  ;  and  he  ileialed  his 
prayers  that  the  King  and  his  Parliament 
should  meet  in  mutual  confidence.  (1)  This 
fact  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  discover 
the  limits  the  minister  seems  in  his  mind  to 
have  set  to  his  devotion  to  the  King  ;  this  is 
not  denied  by  his  enemies,  but  they  have 
neutralised  its  merit ;  one,  by  maliciously 
assuring  us  he  only  meant  dependent  Parlia- 
ments, (^)  another  by  maintaining  that  he 
merely  prudentially  referred  to  Parliaments 
at  times,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the 
very  fate  he  met  with.  (3)  Strafford  was 
perhaps  a  superior  minister  who  anticipated 
a  happier  era  when  the  monarch  might  find 
in  his  Parliament  a  source  of  strength,  and 
the  Parliament  in  the  Sovereign  a  source  of 
honour. 

it  the  only  ripe  ParUament  that  hath  been  gathered 
tn  my  time,  all  the  rest  have  been  a  green  fruU  broken 
from  the  bough,  Vfhich,  ■syon  know,  are  never  so 
kindly  or  pleasant.  Happy  it  were  If  we  might  see 
the  like  in  England ;  every  thing  in  its  season— this 
time  it  becomes  us  to  pray  for,  and,  wbe»  God 
sends  it,  to  make  the  right  use  of  it."— Strallbrd's 
Letters,!.,  4S0. 
W  Macaulay,  U.,  Mi.  9)  Brodle,  ill.,  a. 
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It  was  at  one  of  those  awful  and  opposite 
crises  which  approximate  to  revolution,  that 
the  minister  Strafford  stood  forth  >  the  cham- 
pion of  his  sovereign.  Strafford  had  ruled 
that  land  of  Ire— as  Fuller  quaintly  but  ex- 
pressively calls  that  unhappy  country,  long 
conquered  by  its  neighbour,  and  ever  in  war 
with  its  own  children  ^  with  firmness  and 
wisdom.  The  acts  for  which  he  was  im- 
peached chiefly  relate  to  his  Irish  administra< 
tion ;  but  we  know  that  that  government  has 
always  been  irregular  from  obyious  causes, 
and  too  often  compelled  to  resort  to  martial 
law.  Mrs.  Macaulay,  replying  to  those  who 
asserted  that  the  sentence  by  which  Strafford 
fell  was  not  according  to  statute  law,  plausibly 
insisted  that  ^*  circumstances  may  arise  of  so 
peculiar  and  urgent  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  legislative  power  to  exceed 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law."  (1)  Abstract  po- 
sitions like  these  are  equally  strong  on  either 
side ;  Strafford  might  have  defended  his  own 
troubled  administration  in  Ireland  by  adopt- 
ing the  very  argument  which  was  pointed  for 
his  destruction.  Strafford  himself  was  so 
unconscious  of  criminality,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  that  he  appealed  to  it  as  the 
evidence  of  his  able  administration  ;  nor  was 
this  entirely  denied  by  his  adversaries.  Never 
was  this  minister  taken  more  by  surprise 
than  when  Pym,  having  opened  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  trial,  a  sealed  paper  was  produced 
which  appeared  to  be  sent  from  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, purporting  that  the  Commons  there 
had  voted  the  Earl  guilty  of  high-treason. 
Strafford  was  startled ;  at  once  he  saw  through 
the  long  scene  which  was  opening  on  him» 
exclaiming  that  ^^  There  was  a  conspiracy 
against  him  to  take  his  life  !'*  (2)  Pym  and 
his  Committee  remonstrated  with  the  Lords 
that  he  who  stood  impeached  of  treason  had 
dared  to  accuse  the  Parliament  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  him.  The  Earl  was  compelled 
on  his  knees  to  retract  his  words.  Strafford, 
however,  here  betrayed  no  deficient  sagacity. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  a 
conspiracy,  by  getting  up  an  impeachment 
among  the  Commons  at  Dublin  to  prepare  the 
minds  and  prejudice  the  passions  of  the  Par- 
liament at  London. 

The  situation  of  the  minister  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  thorny  difficulties ;  he 
felt  them,  and  he  pleaded  for  them.  '^  Do 
not.  my  Lords,"  cried  the  oppressed  states- 
man when  before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation 

(l)Maeiulay,ii.,4es. 


— ^'  do  not  put  greater  difficulties  upon  the 
Ministers  of  State  than  that  with  cheerfulness 
they  may  serve  the  King  and  the  State,  for, 
if  you  will  examine  them  by  every  grain,  or 
every  little  weight,  it  will  be  so  heavy  that 
the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  be  left 
waste,  and  no  man  will  meddle  with  them 
that  hath  wisdom  and  honour  and  fortune  to 
lose." 

A  strong  administration  is  not  a  popular 
one,  and  it  has  never  been  difficult  to  render 
the  commanding  genius  of  a  great  minister 
odious  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of  Straf- 
ford, unparalleled  artifices  were  directed  to 
this  single  purpose.  '^  The  brutish  multi- 
tude," as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  indignantly 
calls  them,  at  the  decapitation  of  Strafford, 
exulted  that ''  his  head  was  off  I"  They  had 
been  persuaded  that  that  was  the  cure  for  all 
their  grievances ;  but  the  great  statesman  of 
France,  when  he  heard  of  the  event,  which 
in  some  measure  he  had  himself  promoted, 
sarcastically  remarkqjl  that  *'*'  the  English  na- 
tion were  so  foolish  that  they  would  not  let 
the  wisest  head  among  them  stand  on  its  own 
shoulders."  The  people  and  the  minister  seem 
to  be  placed  in  an  opposite  position  to  each 
other,  whenever  the  safoty  of  the  State  de- 
mands a  severe  administration ;  such  a  hap- 
less minister  is  converting  into  enemies  at 
least  one  portion  of  that  kingdom  whose 
stability  costs  him  so  many  vigils,  aud  whose 
very  prosperity  may  gather  strength  to  rise 
up  against  him.  Some  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters, who  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  Europe, 
would  not  have  proved  to  be  less  criminal 
than  Strafford,  had  they  encountered  judges 
and  enemies  as  terrible— as  Richelieu  in 
France,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  and  Pitt  in  Eng- 
land. Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  make 
a  minister,  who  has  been  long  in  office,  a 
criminal,  if  his  enemies  are  his  accusers.  But 
in  comparing  Strafford  with  other  great 
ministers,  his  situation  had  this  peculiarity ; 
the  party  opposed  to  the  minister  had  an 
army  in  their  pay ;  the  reverse  has  been  more 
usual. 

If  ever  a  great  minister  could  have  saved  a 
sinking  State,  the  mind  of  Strafford  was  com- 
petent to  that  awful  labour;  but  his  lofty 
spirit  was  to  be  mortified  by  his  own  perso- 
nal defects,  and  to  succumb  beneath  the  ris- 
ing genius  of  the  age,  which  was  developing 
its  mighty  limbs  in  the  darkness  of  intrigue 
and  revolution.    His  imperturbable  courage 

(S)  Whiteloeke'8  Memorials,  40. 
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would  hare  wrestled  with  the  daring  aspira- 
tions and  tumultuous  force  of  popular  ambi- 
tion ;  but  the  crisis  of  a  kingdom  had  come, 
aod  he  could  not  give  stability  to  what  was 
passing  away,  nor  have  dispersed  what  was 
soon  to  overwhelm  ;  nor  could  he  repair  the 
incapacity,  the  supineness,  and  the  treachery 
of  so  many  others.  Imperious,  vindictive, 
ooniident  in  his  own  energy,  and,  above  aU, 
devoted  to  the  sovereign— yet  could  his  im- 
placable enemies  only  triumph  by  counting  up 
the  infirmities  of  fourteen  years  1 

Whatever  has  been  alleged  in  diminution 
of  the  odium  which  the  leaders  of  the  Patrio- 
tic party  incur  for  the  condemnation  of  death 
passed  on  this  minister,  it  must  remain  a 
perpetual  example  of  the  passions  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  we  consult  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  may  find  how  even  a  noble 
cause  may  terminate  in  an  ignoble  effect, 
whenever  the  end  is  made  to  sanctify  the 
means,  and  the  wisdom  to  disguise  the  er- 
ror. At  those  moments  and  at  such  a 
crisis,  justice  may  be  forced  down  by  the 
ardour  of  numbers,  and  truth  may  vanish 
amidst  the  illusions  of  the  passions.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  party  of  Pym  had  me- 
ditataJ  on  a  Government  of  terror,  and  to 
cement  the  popular  cause  by  the  blood  of 
their  governors.  Laud  was  immured,  and 
this  greater  victim  lay  in  their  hands— they 
had  triumphed,  and  the  public  cause  which 
they  had  adopted  had  consecrated  that 
triumph.  Had  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
with  ordinary  humanity  and  higher  wisdom, 
shown  themselves  to  have  been  honourable 
in  their  means,  and  dignified  in  their  end, 
they  would  have  been  the  great  moral  mas- 
ters of  the  nation— and  of  Europe.  They 
could  have  degraded  the  unhappy  minister, 
despoiled  him  of  his  power  and  his  honours, 
reduced  him,  as  Charles  offered,  'Mo  be 
Dot  fit  to  serve  even  the  office  of  a  constable," 
and  exiled  him  from  his  fatherland;  but 
they  practised  the  meanest  artifices,  and 
closed  by  that  astonishing  act  of  injustice, 
when,  to  condemn  the  minister,  his  prosecu- 
tors submitted  to  become  themselves  crimi- 
nal. He  whom  they  despaired  to  make 
guilty,  they  at  once  convicted. 

But  it  is  the  result  of  evil  measures  which 
ought  to  teach  us  to  dread  them.  Evil  mea- 
sures, when  they  are  suffered  to  become  po- 
pular, create  a  taste  foi  evil ;  then  it  is  that 
the  wicked  rejoice,  and  the  iniquitous  are 
never  satiated  with  triumphs.  The  undis- 
guised dereliction  of  legal  justice  in  the  case 


of  Strafford  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  many 
which  were  to  follow.  An  English  Marat  of 
that  day,  as  an  apology  for  the  present  and 
for  future  "  legal  murders,"  tells  us  their 
secret.  "  There  is,"  says  this  barbarous  po- 
litician, ''  a  necessitated  policy  that  my  Lord 
of  Strafford  and  some  others  should  be  given 
up,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
people."  (1)  The  French  Revolution  is 
abundant  in  facts  which  confirm  *'  the  ne- 
cessitated policy"  of  the  demagogues. 

The  most  illustrious  of  foreigners,  on  these 
odious  proscriptions  of  individuals,  which 
open  such  a  wide  field  for  intrigues  and  per- 
sonal hatreds,  has  noticed  our  bill  of  Attainder. 
He  classes  it  with  those  laws  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome,  by  which  an  individual  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  suffrages  of  thousands  of  the  people. 
The  various  ostracisms  which  have  been 
practised  by  some  States  seem  more  akin  to 
it ;  but  the  people,  who  could  not  tolerate 
eminent  virtue  or  eminent  genius,  only  be- 
trayed their  own  weakness,  yet  were  not  the 
less  unjust  and  cruel — but  these  ostracisms 
were  bloodless  I  Cicero  would  have  such 
laws  abolished,  for  this  admirable  reason, 
because  the  force  of  Jaw  consists  in  being 
made  for  the  whole  community.  When  Mon- 
tesquieu delivered  his  own  opinion,  he  was 
awed  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  English 
nation ;  he  conceived  our  Constitution  per- 
fect, and  us  as  men  without  passions.  The 
foreigner  has  done  us  more  honour  than  in 
the  example  of  Strafford  we  have  merited.  He 
concludes  his  chapter  thus :  *^  I  must  own, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  practice  of  the 
freest  nation  that  ever  existed  induces  me 
to  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  we 
must  cast  a  veil  over  liberty,  as  formerly  they 
concealed  the  statues  of  the  gods."  The 
brilliant  Montesquieu,  as  if  he  were  com- 
posing his  Temple  de  Gnide  instead  of  VEs- 
prit  des  LoiXy  gives  the  fancies  of  a  poet  for 
the  severe  truths  of  a  legislator,  fieccaria  is 
not  of  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu. 

The  tragical  history  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
is  among  those  crimes  in  our  history  which 
are  only  chastised  by  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian. The  passions  of  contemporaries  and 
the  prejudices  of  posterity  are  marshalled 
against  the  magnanimous  minister,  immolat- 
ed to  the  mysterious  purposes  of  a  powerful 
party,  who  remorselessly  pleaded,  to  cover 
their  shame,  in  the  style  of  Caiaphas,  <Mt  is 
expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  for 

(I)  Apamphlet  of  the  day,  enUUed  **Tbe  Earl  of 
StraflbracbaracteriBed."  1641. 
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the  people."  Strafford  perished  idr  a  crime 
which  no  law  recognised,  and  which  Pym 
himself,  when  confounded  by  the  indignant 
glance  of  the  noble  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ren- 
dered inexplicable,  by  calling  it  ^^  Treason 
Car  beyond  the  power  of  words  1"  Strafford 
might  have  left  the  bar  of  his  peers  as  a 
guilty  man— as  it  was,  he  left  it  only  as  a 
persecuted  one.  The  ferocious  triumph  could 
on^  be  satiated  by  an  inglorious  homicide  I 

CHAPTER  Lin. 

Army  Plot.— History  of  Colonel  Goring.— Pyiyi's 
Management  of  the  Plot.->Defence  of  Lord  Glaren- 
don  and  Hume. 

The  Army  plot,  as  it  is  called,  spread  a 
consternation  through  the  kingdom,  and  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  immense  conse- 
quences, not  only  as  it  hastened  the  cata* 
strophe  of  Strafford's  execution,  but  as,  at  no 
distant  day,  it  instigated  Parliament,  from 
their  jealous  fears  of  the  military,  to  demaad 
the  militia;  a  usurpation  which  fell  little 
short  of  dethroning  the  King,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  civil  war.  So  important  an 
incident  has  given  rise  to  opposite  opinions 
and  statements  between  the  great  parties  who 
now  divide  our  English  history;  the  aim  of  one 
is  to  substantiato  the  reality  of  the  plot,  and 
criminate  the  King ;  the  other  deny  it  altoge- 
ther, and  insist  that  it  was  a  mere  artifice  of 
f^tion . 

The  history  of  this  plot  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity ;  it  changed  its  face  more  than  once 
— and  a  contradictory  tale  has  been  shaped 
by  opposite  parties,  suiting  it  to  their  own 
purpose.  To  unravel  the  perplexed  skein  of 
these  intrigues— to  analyse  the  contending 
elements  of  Ibis  confused  compound— has 
been  the  labour  of  some  of  our  ix>n tempora- 
ries, and  still  remains  to  exercise  our  curio- 
sity and  our  candour. 

All  parties  have  agreed  that  the  origin  of 
this  Army-plot  was  a  ri>ing  jealousy  of  the 
Scottish  army.  The  arrears  of  the  English 
army  had  remained  undischarged,  and  in 
other  respects  they  had  of  late  suffered  a 
studied  neglect.  (1)  An  English  military 
force,  in  truth,  was  no  longer  required  by 
Englishmen  who  had  adopted  a  foreign  pnlicy, 

(t)  Mrs.  Ifaoaalay,  the  perprtaal  adrocate  for  the 
I^Haiiient,  pteadi  for  her  party:** The  English 
army,  wilhoat  attending  to  circumstances,  or  con- 
prehendf  nK  the  difficulties  the  Commons  lay  uudf-r, 
showed  symptoms  of  great  displeasure  .^  (f i . ,  446 .) 
It  is  lamentable,  for  the  cause  of  troth,  that  these 
political  advocates,  whenever  reduced  to  frame 
apologies,  never  for  once  look  to  *'lbe  difBcuUiea" 


had  invited  invaders,  and,  for  the  benefits 
already  conferred,  chorused  that  cheering 
burthen  to  their  street-ballads,  which  the 
honest  G)venanler  Baillie  exultingly  gives— > 
'^  the  binding  word  ever,"  as  he  calls  it,  was. 


« 


Gramercy,  good  Scot  i" 


The  English  officers  had  witnessed  convoys 
(A  moneys  pass  by  their  quarters  to  their 
northern  brethren.    Officers  unpaid  would 
mutually  communicate  their  dissatisfaction, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that 
the  Parliament,  and  not  the  King,  neglected 
them.    Many  of  these  officers  were  members 
of  the  House  and  young  men;  Wilmot,  then 
commissary,  had  boldly  told  the  Speaker, 
when  passing  a  vote  of  money,  on  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  Scots,  that  if  the  Scots  could 
get  money  by  sending  up  a  piece  of  paper^  he 
did  not  see  why  the  English  should  not  use 
the  same  easy  messenger,    flence  seems  to 
havo  originated,  in  those  petitioning  days, 
the  first  idea  of  a  military  petition,    it  is 
evident  that  the  strong  partialities  of  the  rul- 
ing party  in  the  Commons  were  wholly  bent 
towards  the  "dear  brethren ,*•  whom  they 
would  consider  as  an  army  far  deeper  en* 
gaged  in  their  interets  than  their  own  Eng- 
lish, among   whom    doubtless  were   many 
friends  of  the  King.    A  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  Percy,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, subscribed  by  Wilmot,  Ashbum- 
ham,  0*Neal,  and  a  few  others— the  profess- 
ed object  was  to  settle  the  King's  revenue, 
which  would  include  their  own  ;  without  in- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  or  on 
Uie  sacredness  of  the  laws.    This  paper  was 
shown  in  a  secret  conference  with  some  of 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  royal  party. 
The  present  subscribers   were  desirous  of 
procuring  the  King's  approval  by  some  testi- 
mony which  might  serve  to  engage  others. 
More  than  one  draught  of  the  petition  was 
made,  ere  Charles  put  his  initials  G.  II.,  to 
one,  as  a  mark  that  he  had  perused  and  ap- 
proved of  it. 

Percy  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
which  some  have  thought  was  conooctf'd  to 
exculpate  himself  and  the  King  towards  the 
Parliament,  (2)  by  criminating  some  of  his 

which  the  unfortunate  monarch  ^Maynnder."  Bui 
what  were  ''these  difflculties  of  the  Common??^ 
They  had  hiFolved  themselves  in  a  dark  labyrinth 
of  Intrigues,  aad  they  were  compelled  to  sacrifice 
even  themselves  to  the  idol  which  their  own  hands 
had  made. 

CI)  Hie  Parliamentarians,  not  satisfied  wf  th  Per- 
C9%  Ifltlar,  tnainMite  that  he  MppreHed 
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associates.  Percy  tells  us  that  od  his  first  in- 
ttrrieir  with  the  Ring  he  discovered  that 
olbers  had  been  treating  b^ore  him;  ar  d, 
as  be  asserts^  on  principles  contrary  to  ihose 
originally  proposed,  '^  inclining  a  way  more 
high  and  sharp,  not  having  limits  either  of 
honour  or  law."  Already  the  Array-plot  was 
assuming  an  altered  countenance. 

Colonel  Goring,  afterwards  Lord  Goring, 
wbo  became  distinguished  during  the  Civil 
War  by  his  active  intrigues,  was  nojv  by  the 
King's  earnest  desire  admitted  of  the  party^ 
as  also  was  Jermyn,  the  favourite  of  the 
Queen.  Goring  proposed  the  most  daring 
desgns^  which  Percy  declares  were  positively 
reiecled  by  all  present,,  and  in  his  interviews 
with  the  King  more  than  once  forbidden  by 
the  King  himself.  Goring  was  anxious  U> 
kam  wbo  was  to  be  the  Commander-  in-chief, 
while  be  himself  refused  any  sabordinate 
{dace.  Several  noblemen  were  mentioned  by 
diJQeient  persons,  but  no  one  proposed  the 
Colonel  himself.  After  a  great  debate  nothing 
was  concluded.  The  conspirators,  if  these 
petiliooers  can  be  so  called,  now  discovered 
thai  they  consisted  at  least  of  two  opposed 
parlies;  the  one  restricting  themselves  to 
Bftoderale  measures^  while  the  other  seemed 
iateni  on  nothing  less  than  maintaining  the 
Siog's  absolute  power. 

According  to  Percy's  narrative,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  disagreement  of  the  parties, 
the  whole  project  was  laid  aside— it  had 
Tanished  I  Goring  seems  to  confirm  this  ac- 
eoant  of  their  inconclusive  debates,  in  his 
preteoded  confession  to  the  Pariiament* 
*"*■  Cartainly,  if  they  had  stayed  where  I  lefl 
theiD,  there  was  no  conclusion  at  all.  it  ap- 
pears there  were  two  several  intentions  dir- 
^BfiUed  hj  others  (he  avoids  to  say  by  whom), 
bsloffe  they  were  coramunieated  to  me  ;  and 
1  kaow  not  whether  my  hearkening  to  them 
vats  a  fault,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  misfor- 
tBDe/'(1)  According  to  Percy,  Goring  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  party  who  proposed 
^  the  violent  courses  "—the  rescue  of  Straf- 
iird,  and  the  march  of  the  army  to  London. 
Goring  on  this  point  contrived  an  artful  eva- 
sioo.  He  told  the  Parliament,  ^^  1  endeavoured 
to  show  them  that  as  the  design  would  be 
impious  if  the  most  desperate  counsels  had 
been  followed,  so  it  would  be  the  weakest  that 
ever  was  undertaken  if  they  were  omitted." 
B^  this  ingenious  turn  Goring  would  screen 

wUieh  tie  knew,  ^hile  Echard,  a  wrilet^  on  the  op- 
posite ^-id  t  a8»ert8  thai  Percy  wa?  inductd  by  Pym 
lo  Mild  ibis  letter  that  bie  companions  might  be 
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himself  by  concealing  the  fact  of  himselC 
having  proposed  ''  these  desperate  counsels."' 
Probably  not  one  of  the  party  could  have  x^ 
collected  the  ColoneFs  mention  of  the  warm, 
condemning  epithet,  *' impious." 

Some  time  after-*the  precise  interval 
which  would  be  material  to  fix  on  has  not» 
however,  been  ascertained — Goring  revealS; 
the  Army-plot,  which  no  longer  existed,  and 
whose  object  appears  never  to  have  been  dcH 
termined,  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  who  having  con-^ 
ducted  him  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Mandeviile,  they,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  weight  of  this  dangerous  communication, 
hastened  to  inform  the  olh^  leaders  of  the 
Parliamentary  party.  Percy,  Jermyn,  and 
others  of  the  Army-cabal,  received  private 
notice  that  they  were  betrayed,  though  it  wa9 
not  known  by  whom  ;  for  Goring  requirec) 
that  his  name  at  present  should  beconcealed. 
They  instantly  took  flight ;  so  suddenly^ 
that  Jermyn  had  not  time  to  change  hi9 
dress,  and  went  off  ^^  in  his  black  satin  suit^ 
and  while  boots,"  which  circumstance  waa 
adduced  as  evidence  by  the  Parliament  that 
the  courtly  beau  had  not  intended  to  leave 
England  on  that  day  which  the  King's  wax* 
rant  he  carried  with  him  pretended.  Thd 
flight  of  nearly  all  the  party  tended  to  conr 
firm  the  deposition  of  Goring,  and  theic 
guilt,  and  struck  a  universal  panic,  which 
gfeatly  served  the  purposes  of  the  anti-Stri^ 
fordians. 

The  moment  which  Goring  chose  to  di» 
vulge  this  Army-plot  was  most  favourable  to 
the  views  of  that  party,  who  were  in  greal 
want  of  some  fresh  collateral  aid  to  lay  the 
head  of  Strailord  on  the  block ;  and  Goring 
was  qaite  certain  of  thus  recommending  him- 
self to  their  high  favour.  He  seems  to  have 
watched  for  the  lucky  hour. 

Lord  Mandeviile,  afterwards  Lord  Kimbol- 
ton,  and  finally  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  was 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  <3i 
his  times,  and  a  chief  actor  in  them,  is  an  aa- 
thority  as  unquestionable  as  impartial.  His 
Lordship  has  in  explicit  terms  declared  the 
motives  of  Goring's  treachery,  and  »he  dex- 
terity and  artifice  with  which  he  chose  this 
particular  moment  for  his  discovery.  "  Col. 
Goring,  whose  ambition  was  not  answered  in 
being  promised  the  place  of  Lieu  tenant-Ge- 
neral of  the  array,  and  finding  others  era- 
criminated,  and  thu»  furnish  "a  double  evidence^' 
preparatory  to  "a  complete  discovery." 
CO  NalBon,  11.,  S75. 
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ployed  whose  persons  he  disliked,  he  having 
a  fdll  information  from  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Jermyn  of  all  the  design,  thought  it  would 
tend  most  to  his  security  and  advantage  to 
reveal  the  conspiracy,  and,'being  versed  in  all 
the  methods  of  falsehood,  he  chose  the  time 
and  means  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  Parliament."  (1) 

The  causes  which  Lord  Mandeville  has  as- 
signed for  the  conduct  of  Goring,  we  can 
confirm  from  other  sources.  We  have  the 
remark  which  Jermyn  privately  made  to 
Goring,  on  Goring's  objecting,  as  Goring 
pretends  in  his  deposition,  to  marching  the 
army  to  London.  *'  You  do  not,"  said  Jer- 
myn, *^  dislike  the  design  ;  for  you  are  as 
ready  for  any  wild  mad  undertaking  as  any 
man  I  know ;  but  you  dislike  ^the  temper  of 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness." (2) 

But  we  have  another  authority  which  Lord 
Mandeville  could  not  have  seen,  which  con- 
firms the  motive  assigned  for  Goring's  aban- 
donment of  the  party  which  he  had  evidently 
joined— it  is  that  of  the  Queen  herself,  who 
informed  Madame  de  Motteville  that  Goring 
was  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  not 
having  been  chosen  (Jeneral-in-chief.  How- 
ever strenuously  Goring  denied  before  Par- 
liament that  he  had  ever  contemplated  on  the 
desperate  designs  so  dexterously  ascribed  by 
him  to  others,  the  Queen's  story  proves  quite 
the  contrary,  and  confirms  the  narrative  of 
Percy.  (3)  Goring  had  proposed  to  rescue 
Strafford ;  but  Wilmot  had  entertained  a  si- 
milar project ;  each  unknown  to  the  other. 
The  ambition,  if  not  the  zeal,  of  both  these 
military  adventurers  was  equal.  The  King 
and  the  Queen,  to  whom  these  officers  had 
separately,  in  confidence,  communicated  their 
design,  dared  not  give  a  preference  to  either, 
certain  by  their  choice  of  converting  into  a 
dangerous  enemy  the  other,  and  dreading  at 
that  critical  moment  a  discovery  of  this  secret 
intercourse  with  the  army.  The  perplexed 
monarch  inclined  to  give  the  command  to 
Goring,  and  to  satisfy  Wilmot  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  another  splendid  appointment.  The 
courtly  Jermyn,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 
Queen,  the  suavity  of  whose  manners  was 

(I)  NalBon,  ii.,  373,  from  the  MS.  Hemoin  of  the 
Barl  of  Manchester. 

(9)  Rushworth,  iv.,  S54. 

(8)  Percy  charges  Goring  with  proposing  **the 
Tlolent  courses,"  while  Goring  asserts  that  he  knew 
tiothing  of  the  plot  till  it  was  communicated  to 
him  by  Percy.  Here  is  a  palpable  contradicUon  by 
the  parties  themselves;  but  the  veracity  of  Percy 


imagined  could  not  fail  to  reconcile  these 
contending  interests,  and  who  valued  himself 
on  the  impossible  faculty  of  pleasing  all  and 
displeasing  none,  was  dispatched  to  persuade 
either  of  these  officers  to  relinquish  the  chief 
command  to  the  other;  but  Jermyn  found 
that  his  flatteries  and  cajoleries  were  quite 
inefficient  with  these  sturdy  and  secret  rivals. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  most  un- 
certain thing  to  assign  the  motives  of  a  per- 
son of  the  character  of  Goring.    Bold  in  en- 
terprise, dexterous  at  any  sudden  emergency, 
and   scornful   of  danger,  with  considerable 
abilities,  he  was,  however,  dissipated  in  his 
habits,  and  utterly  profligate  in  his  princi- 
ples.   If  this  volatile  man  were  impatient  at 
the  vacillating  and  timid  conduct  of  the  Ring 
and  the  Queen,  if  he  did  not  much  like  some 
of  his  associates,  and  perhaps  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  others,   if  he  were  too  proud  to 
play  a  subordinate  part,  all  this  might  ac- 
count for  his  desertion  of  that  party,  but  will 
hardly  for  his  avowed  perjury,  and  his  reck- 
less treachery.    The  truth  is  that  Goring, 
versatile  in  his  conduct,  was  apparently  of  no 
party,  but  dexterously  and  cunningly  profit- 
ing by  both.    His  whole  life  was  a  series  of 
such  acts.    He  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  obliged  both  parties,  would  both  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  been  betrayed*    He 
gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  duplicity 
on  the  present  occasion.    Jermyn,  on  his 
flight,  ran  off  to  Portsmouth  to  his  friend 
Goring,  who  was  the  Governor,  and  who  at 
that  moment  he  knew  not  was  his  betrayer. 
Jermyn  had  a  royal  warrant  to  procure  a 
frigate;  Goring  had  just  received  an  order 
from  Parliament  to  arrest  Jermyn.    He  hur- 
ried his  friend  aboard,  and  pocketed  the  order 
from  the  Parliament,  pretending  afterwards 
that  it  had  reached  him  an  hour  too  late. 
When  Grovemor  of  Portsmouth,  he  took  largo 
supplies  of  money  from  the  Parliament  for 
fortifying  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
from  the  King  to  admit  the  Royalists  on 
some  favourable  opportunity.    He  declared 
that  he  held  the  place  faithful  to  the  King 
and  Parliament  for  their  use,  and  not  to  be 
delivered  up  but  by  both  their  consents ; 
and,  finally,  having  first  decided  for  himself. 


may  be  trusted.  Goring  swore  to  Sir  Philip  War- 
wicit,  which  oath,  observes  Warwicli,  "was  no 
great  assurance,"  that  he  never  revealed  the  plot  till 
he  knew  that  the  chief  members  of  both  Houses 
were  before  acquainted  with  it.  The  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's and  the  Queen's  account  agree  with  Per- 
cy's narrative. 
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passed  over  into  France  wilh  the  money  he 
Md  received  on  both  sides,  without  breaking 
his  promise  to  either.  It  was  his  pride  to 
cozeo,  and  then  laugh  in  the  best  humour  at 
him  whom  he  had  cozened. 

Goring  seems  always  to  have  relied  on  the 
ingenuity  of  his  own  duplicity,  on  the  grace- 
faloess  of  his  person,  and  his  consummate 
address ;  these  resources  he  could  command 
at  all  times;  to  be  deceived  by  him  was 
sometimes  to  love  him,  for  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  excellent  actor  on  the  most  cri- 
tical exigencies.  Accused,  he  had  always  the 
art  of  persuading  others  of  his  integrity . 
Lord  Digby,  having  listened  to  his  tale  of  the 
Army-plot,  where  Goring,  on  his  own  un- 
aroidable  confession,  was  guilty  of  a  wilful 
perjury  in  consorting  with  persons  under  the 
most  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  with  a  reserved 
intention  to  betray  them,  his  Lordship  indig- 
oanlly  exclaimed,  that  ^'  He  was  a  perjured 
man!"  Goring,  pathetically  appealing  to  the 
Commons  for  having  broken  all  former  ties 
of  amity  for  his  present  duty  as  a  subject, 
cunningly  professed  that  the  military  were  to 
submit  themselves  to  Parliament  in  passive 
obedience,  which  he  did  not  weakly  express 
thus,  *'*'  It  belongs  to  an  army  to  maintain, 
not  to  contrive,  the  acts  of  State."  The  Com- 
mons, gratiGed  by  this  profession  of  unU- 
miled  obedience,  not  only  voted  that  Colonel 
Goring  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  justice 
or  honour,  but  also  voted  the  expulsion  of 
Lord  Digby  from  the  House,  as  unworthy  to 
continue  any  longer  a  member  I 

Dissimulation  was  the  habit  of  the  man 
who  could  be  at  once  a  favourite  with  the 
Parliament,  and  at  all  times  could  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  King.  Clarendon  has  given 
one  of  his  finest  touches  to  the  portrait :  ^*  He 
would  appear  with  a  bashfulness  so  like  inno- 
cence, when  in  truth  it  was  a  formed  impu- 
dence to  deceive ;  and,  with  a  disorder  so 
like  reverence,  when  he  had  the  highest  con- 
tempt of  them.''  Goring  was  a  man  whom  no 
oath  of  secrecy  coukl  bind,  and  whose  oath 
on  any  occasion,  even  by  his  friends,  was  not 
deemed  as  any  proof  of  evidence.  (1)  Of  such 
a  man  it  is  as  vain  to  conjecture  the  motives, 
AS  it  is  difUcult  to  comprehend  the  views, 
▼hen  we  examine  his  mutable  actions.  When 
he  first  met  the  Army-confederacy,  proposed 
the  most  desperate  schemes,  and  aspired  to 
the  command,  his  ardent  ambition  might 
roach  for  his  sincerity ;  but  when  be  disliked 

(«)  Sir  PbiUp  Warwick's  Memoirs. 
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to  act  with  some  of  his  new  associates,  ho 
cared  not  how  soon  he  broke  with  them,  and, 
courting  the  Parliament  by  a  very  timely 
service,  in  divulging  a  plot  which  seems  to 
have  no  longer  existed,  he  secured  his  own 
safety,  and  his  own  good  fortune — ^reckless 
of  a  soldier's  honour,  with  a  dispensation 
granted  by  the  House  of  Commons  from  all 
moral  obligation. 

In  this  httle  comedy  of  a  confused  plot, 
there  was  an  under  one.  Mrs.  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  ''  The  Queen,  who  without  the  re- 
quisite talents  had  more  than  a  female  pro- 
pensity to  intrigue,  entered  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  judgment  into  the  extreme  of  the 
King's  proposition  of  bringing  the  army  up 
to  London,  to  surprise  the  Tower  and  overawe 
the  Parliament."  In  this  great  conspiracy 
Henrietta's  confidential  agents  were  Davenant 
and  Suckling,  and  she  adds  '^  a  Mr.  Jermyn.*' 
Why  "  a  Mr.  ?"  Our  historian  must  have 
been  as  familiar  with  that  name  as  any  other 
in  Clarendon's  History ;  she  here  betrays  that 
feminine  disposition  which  she  has  herself  so 
singularly  confessed.  Our  lady  democrat, 
indulging  not  only  her  sexual  but  her  political 
"  propensity,"  delighted  thus  to  spurn  at  the 
silken  favourite  of  the  Queen  ;  the  future  Earl 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  afterwards  the  secret  con- 
sort of  Henrietta.  In  love  affairs  can  a  female 
historian  grow  malicious  in  imagination,  and 
tinge  with  the  gall  of  jealousy  or  envy  the 
page  of  obsolete  amours  ? 

The  agents  assigned  to  the  Queen  were 
certainly  the  sort  of  counsellors  quite  suitable 
to  Henrietta's  profound  politics  of  which  she 
has  been  so  gravely  accused.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  plots  of  these  gentlemen 
were  romantic,  well  adapted  for  one  of  the 
Queen's  pastorals ;  they  were  more  expert  in 
such  denouements  than  they  ever  showed 
themselves  in  political  ones. 

Pym  wound  up  the  public  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  dismay  and  curiosity,  by  rumours, 
and  afterwards  by  gradual  disclosures,  for 
partial  revelations  produced  more  effect  than 
would  the  whole,  had  it  been  at  once  reveal- 
ed. He  first  broke  the  alarming  though  yet 
obscure  intelligence  to  the  House, of  "despe- 
rate designs  both  at  home  and  abroad." 
They  were  in  a  mood  to  imagine  more  than 
was  told.  They  sate  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night.  Indignant  as  much  as 
terrified,  the  Commons  resolved  instantly  on 
"  a  Protestation,"  not  only  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  members,  but  shortly  after  ordered  by 
themselvesi  for  the  Lords  first  threw  out  the 
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BUI,  tfioagh  they  afterwards  sobscribed  it— • 
'*  thai  the  Protestation  should  be  subscribed 
by  the  whole  nation  I"  (1) 

This  was  in  fact  the  Scottish  Covenant — so 
closely  they  copied  in  all  their  proceedings 
that  model 9  which,  so  long  admired,  was  now 
Mightfu)  to  imitate.  It  had  rested  in  their 
Hioughts,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  it  now  crept 
into  their  Parliamentary  style.  A  short  time 
previous,  that  honest  Covenanter  Baillie  had 
fainted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  that  '^  the 
lower  House  is  more  united  than  ever,  and 
they  say  not  far  from  a  CovenanlJ'^  He  was 
no  fallible  prophet,  for  he  was  in  all  their  se- 
crets, and  a  short  lime  after  writing  on  this 
£eroe  debate  he  exclaims,  ^'  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  (he  Lord  I  They  all  swore  and  sub- 
scribed the  Writ.  I  hope  in  substance  our 
Scottish  Covenant."  And  the  politic  Cove- 
nanter remarks,  *'  We  see  now  that  it  hath 
been  in  a  happy  time  that  so  much  time  hath 
been  lost  about  Strafford's  head."  This 
humane  man,  maddened  by  his  Presbyterial 
notions,  loses  even  in  his  language  any  de- 
cent sympathy,  and  notices  '^  the  head  of 
Strafford"  as  the  slayer  would  his  stalled  ox. 
But  the  zealot  was  right  enough  in  his  notion 
of  the  Scottish  Covenant  of  the  English  Par- 
liament !  Sir  John  Wray  in  his  anli-papisti- 
cal,  anli-episcopal,  and  choicely  puritanic 
speech,  this  day  look  care  to  remind  them  of 
that  Israelitish  term,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  that  biblical  ora- 
tory which  so  long  after  illumined  this  new 
style  of  the  British  Senate.  '^Lei  us  endea- 
vour to  become  holy  pilgrims  (not  papists)  and 
endeavour  to  bo  loyal  covenanters  with  God 
and  the  King;  first  binding  ourselves  by  a 
Parliamentary  or  national  oath  (not  Straf- 
lordian  nor  a  Prelatical  one)  to  preserve  our 
leligion  entire  and  pure  without  the  least 
compound  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  Mr. 
Speaker!  making  Jerusalem  our  chiefest  joy, 
we  shall  be  a  blessed  nation.  But  if  we  shall 
let  go  our  Christian  hold  and  lose  our  Par- 
liament-proof, and  old  English  well-tempered 
mettle,  let  us  take  heed  that  our  buckler 
break  not,  our  Parliament  melt  not,  and  our 
golden  candlestick  be  not  removed."  Matters 
must  have  advanced  very  far  when  such  a 

(I)  Two  Lords  rerased  their  siRnatures,  alleging 
that  they  knew  of  no  law  that  enjoined  it,  and  that 
the  OMiBeqaen^e  of  ftuch  voluntary  engagements 
mSghl  prodaee  efteets  that  were  not  intended. 

(S)  Id  the  true  spirit  of  party -writing,  the  wretch- 
ed Oldmfxon  calls  tliis  **a  true  English  speech^how 
piquant  and  pleasing  is  the  blunt  honesty  of  this 
UncolMhke  loilghti"  and  cootraato  it  wiUi  «*the 


speech  in  the  English  Pariiament  was  not  only 
l^tened  to,  but  seemed  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. (2) 

Hume  has  said  of  this  famous  ^^Protesta* 
tion,"  that  "  in  itself  it  was  very  inoffensive, 
even  insignificant,  containing  nothing  but  ge- 
neral declarations."  The  passionless  histo^ 
nan,  in  the  calm  of  his  study,  saw  little  more 
in  this  extraordinary  act  of  the  Commons  but 
an  incident  to  be  recorded.  The  Covenanter 
of  that  day,  however,  grimly  rejoiced,  and 
Father  Philips,  the  Queen's  confessor,  with 
tremulous  nerves,  wrote,  "  The  Protestation 
is  much  like,  but  much  worse  than,  the  Scot- 
tish Covenant." 

If  we  now  look  at  this  State-document,  we 
may  consider  it  as  conveying  to  us  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  two  distinct  parlies  in  the 
House,  who  were  then  acting  for  different 
ends,  though  acting  in  unity— the  Purilanic 
and  the  political.  Hence  we  find  the  party 
who  had  chiefly  in  view  **the  true  reformed 
religion,"  inveighing  against  "Papistry,'* 
while  the  Politicians— they  had  hardly  yet 
earned  the  distinction  of  Republicans— whose 
theme  was  '*  tyrannical  Government,"  did 
not  fail  to  lay  great  stress  on  "  Illegal  taxes." 
This  famous  Protestation  was  drawn  up  in 
heat  and  hasle,  and,  by  an  expression  which 
none  complained  of  at  the  moment,  offended 
their  friends  out  of  the  House,  and  flurried 
the  Covenanters.  The  Cojnmons  had  de- 
clared in  their  Protestation  that  they  were 
"  to  protect  and  defend  the  true  reformed 
Protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England."  This  phrase, 
doublless,  had  long  been  Parliamentary,  and 
tboy  had  been  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it 
naturally  occurred  in  their  eagerness  to  draw 
up  their  national  "  Covenant."  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  included  Epis* 
copal  government,  which  they  were  fast  over- 
turning, and  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
had  formally  denounced  as  Romish.  Many 
pretended  they  could  not  subscribe  to  main- 
lain  an  establishment  they  had  resolved  to 
destroy,  and  doctrines  which  they  were  per- 
petually disavowing.  The  Commons  were 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  send- 
ing after  their  Protestation  an  explanation  of 

long  lentenees,  the  sephietry  and  offpctatton,  In 
Lord  Clarendon's  florid  discourses."  AH  that  we 
can  add  of  this  **honest  Lincolnshire  knight"  is, 
that  his  sagadty  lay  as  much  in  his  nose  ss  in  his 
braliM,  when  be  8n>eU  gunpowder  in  Ibe  House, 
and  spread  a  panic  by  land  and  water,  as  we  hare 
already  noticed .    See  p .  SS9 . 
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Aeir  meaoiDg,  whieh  was  that,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  they  meaot 
DOihing  more  than  whatever  it  held  contrary 
to  Popery,  and  Popish  innovations,  without 
extending  to  its  government  and  ceremonies. 
In  a  word  they  meant  nothing  more  by  the 
Church  of  England  but  what  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  its  spiritual  illumination,  al- 
lowed lo  all  Christians-— viz. ,  all  they  enjoined 
and  nothing  they  disliked.  This  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  passions  (rf  Parliament  I  When 
Charles  the  First  found  himself  compelled  to 
pablish  an  explanation  of  the  famous  *^  Peti'- 
tion  of  Right,"  to  prevent  the  country  from 
misconceiving  its  purport  and  his  assent,  the 
King  heard  only  the  scream  of  insurgency, 
but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  Commons 
were  fixed  in  the  same  dilemma,  their  time- 
serying^  and  factious  Explanation  was  em- 
braced   by   their  Covenanting  friends  with 
Hallelujahs ! 

Clarendon's  account  of  the  Army-plot,  Mr» 
Brodie,  with  more  than  the  severity  of  a  par- 
tisan, has  charged  as  *^  exceedingly  disin- 
genuous, and  even  inconsistent,"  and  con- 
victs Clarendon  of  having,  on  this  particular 
occasion  as  well  as  on  another,  in  both  of 
which  he  (Clarendon)  is  mistaken,  (1)  fabri- 
cated a  spurious  document.  With  a  freedom 
which  oxceeds  even  that  of  historical  inquiry, 
Mr.  Brodie,  in  more  than  one  place,  repeats 
ids  condemnation  of  the  noble  writer  as  '^  a 
dexterous  forger  of  speeches  and  letters," 
from  an  ingenuous  story  told  of  himself  in 
liis  ow^n  life  of  his  adroitness  in  adopting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  others.  Clarendon 
once  displayed  this  faculty  in  two  political 
jeu^  dTespriL  in  the  shape  of  the  speeches  of 
the  eccentric  E&r\  of  Pembroke,  for  an  ac- 
oominodation  with  the  King,  and  the  Puritan 
Lord  Brooke,  for  utterly  rooting  out  all  cour- 
tiers. The  contrast  was  amusing,  and  the 
speeches  were  inserted  in  some  of  the 
Diumals.  The  sullen  gravity  of  our  contem- 
porary heavily  criminates  these  pleasantries 
o£  the  day.    Charles  the  First,  who  had  flat- 

(f )  See  Brodie^  iii.,  306,  where  in  a  note  alluding 
to  *"  the  Porters'  Petition,"  which  ClareiidoD  has 
jxvefi«  and  which  Mr.  Brodie,  ashamed  even  of  hia 
ridiciiloiis*^  Radicals,"  has  "  no  hesilatioii  in  pro- 
noisocins  a  forgery  by  ttiat  author."  Mr.  Hallam 
ha»  ehasliscd  I  hia  precipitate  and  passionate  hisU>- 
riaa,  by  referring  to  the  Journals  where  this  very 
petitioo  is  folly  noUeed. 

(%)  PelUieal  fictions  are  dangerous ;  for  we  his- 
fMiaoAy  who  are  always  grave,  are  not  always  saga* 
cioaa-  Such  extemporary  pleasantrieSy  and  seae  ■ 
tiotes  lampoons,  as  tt&ese  of  Clarendon,  were  prae- 
tiaed  I17  others— it  was  a  fashion  with  the  wttiy  wh» 
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tered  himself  that  he  could  ne^er  fail  in  dis^ 
coToring  Clarendon  by  his  impressive  style, 
and  who  backed  his  critical  discernment  by 
wagering  an  angel  with  Lord  Falkland,  had 
only  the  merit  of  being  deceived  and  charmed 
by  the  adroitness  of  the  mimetic  genius  of  the 
immortal  writer.  (2) 

But  Lord  Clarendon  must  be  judged  by  ouf 
candour,  as  well  as  by  the  passions  of  party. 
We  must  adjust  our  views  to  that  point  of 
»ght  whence  he  contemplated  the  scene. 

Clarendon,  as  far  as  the  King  stood  impli- 
cated in  marching  the  army  to  London,  which 
he  says  ^*  was  the  chief  matter  alleged,"  calls 
the  plot  •'  an  imposture,"  and  he  was  even 
warranted  to  infer  by  the  letter  of  Percy  to 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that 
'^  it  i}i  evident  there  was  no  plot  at  all  I" 

But  to  turn  the  Army-plot  into  a  ruse  of  the 
party,  and  to  show  the  little  danger  which 
they  had  attached  to  it,  Clarendon  charges 
Pym  and  others  with  agitating  the  public 
mind  and  raising  terrifying  tumults,  while 
they  never  divulged  the  plot  till  three  months 
after  the  presumed  discovery'.  Here  the  noble 
writer  supposes  that  the  discovery  was  made 
nearly  as  early  as  the  plot  was  concerted  ; 
the  confederacy  occurring  in  March,  while 
the  plot  was  only  publicly  denounced  in  May. 
Mr.  Brodie  detectS)  as  he  concludes,  the  inac^ 
curacy  of  Clarendon.  But  he  should  have  ac* 
knowledged  that  the  incident  was  obscure ; 
its  correctness  depended  on  the  precise  date 
of  Goring's  first  communication  to  the  party. 
This  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
If  the  Queen's  account  be  correct,  Clarendon 
may  not  have  widely  erred,  for  tlie  Queen 
said,  that  on  the  very'night  of  the  interview 
with  Jermyn,  when  Goring  found  that  he 
was  disappointed  of  the  chief  command, 
stung  with  anger,  he  hurried  to  discover  the 
whole  design.  Mr.  Brodie  acknowledges  that 
the  plot  was  imperfectly  known  to  Pym  about 
twelve  days  before  the  public  disclosure.  It 
was  let  out  by  parcels-*which  answered  the 
purpose  better  than   had    the  whole  been 

were  chiefly  Loyalists.  Butler  forged,  ag.Mr.  Bro- 
die, a  sotrnd  advocate,  could  prove.  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  was  a  clever  feMowat  these  spurious 
speeches  and  letters.  President  Bradsbaw,  on  bis 
death-bed,  was  made  to  recast  what  he  never  re- 
canted  ;.Hc»der«en,  the  polemic,  was  thrown  into 
the  same  state.  This  was  practised  as  well  on  the 
other  side.  Two  speeches  are  printed  of  StrafTbrd's 
foil  of  contrition  for  his  past  conduci,  which  be 
n«f  er  conM  bsve  spoken ;  we  have  tfae  autbentle 
speech  taken  by  RiMbworth  htns^f  when  ow  the 
seaftikl« 
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known  at  once.  Mr.  Brodie  concedes  some-  t 
thing  still  more,  when  he  does  not  deny  that 
during  this  very  period,  while  the  nature  of 
the  plot  remained  vague  and  unknown,  it  was, 
however,  carefully  noised  about  the  city,  and 
had  stirred  up  the  tumults.  The  party,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  their  new  system  of 
policy,  had  been  providently  spreading  the 
infection  of  a  panic,  though  they  were  yet 
ignorant  whether  the  causes  of  their  terror 
were  at  all  adequate  to  the  immense  conse- 
quences they  were  producing. 

Clarendon  has  given  *'  the  Petition  of  the 
Officers,"  which  has  not  elsewhere  been  pre- 
served ;  and  it  has  excited  surprise  how  the 
noble  writer  obtained  the  copy  of  a  petition, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  destroy* 
ed.  This  '^  petition,"  Mr.  Brodie  shows, 
**  carries  on  its  face  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  fabrication" — indeed  it  alludes  to 
events  which  did  not  happen  till  after  the 
time  assigned  to  it.  This  strange  discordance 
Bapin  had  already  detected,  and  justly  infer- 
red that  the  petition  inserted  in  Clarendon's 
histoiy  could  not  be  the  real  one,  which  Mr. 
Brodie  amply  confirms. 

Yet  must  not  the  more  recent  historian  be 
indulged  in  the  gratuitous  triumph  of  his 
self-complacency,  when  he  exclaims,  that  ^'  he 
has  set  Lord  Clarendon's  veracity  at  rest." 
Clarendon,  after  all,  was  not  a  forger,  as  Mr. 
Brodie  from  too  warm  prepossessions  hastily 
imagines.  The  fact  is,  that  the  petition  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  but  it  has  been  erro- 
neously assigned  to  a  period  to  which  it  does 
not  belong.  To  such  a  mistake  the  collectors 
of  historical  documents,'  undated,  are  liable. 
Had  his  Lordship  attentively  examined  it  at 
the  moment  of  its  insertion  into  his  history, 
he  too  might  have  discovered  the  error ;  but 
such  papers  were  probably  collected  at  dis- 

CO  We  owe  this  detection  to  the  acuteness  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  who,  by  the  very  document  whirh  Mr. 
Brodie  has  printed,  was  enabled  to  discover  thefact 
which  Mr.  Brodie  had  overlooked,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  so  bitterly  criminating  Clarendon  for 
having  fallen  Into  a  similar  mischance. 

(a)  Brodie,  m.,  445. 

(8)  The  judicious  Malcolm  Lalng  indulges  an  odd 
fancy  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  no  difliculty  in  adopt- 
ing. He  says  that  **  a  part  of  the  army  would  have 
Bufflced  to  march  against  the  Parliament,  while  the 
main  body  remained  to  oppose  the  Scots."  This 
might  have  happened  had  the  Scots  been  leas 
shrewd  than  they  showed  themselves  to  be  at  aU 
times  during  this  reign.  But  supposing  that  the 
English  army  had  marched  to  London  from  York, 
and  taken  the  whole  Parliament  prisoners,  and 
this  is  supposing  an  impossibility,  they  would  still 
have  to  fight  with  an   enemy  of  undiminished 


tant  periods,  and,  further,  it  appears  that  an 
Amanuensis  usually  transcribed  these  state- 
papers  into  the  manuscript  of  the  noble 
writer.  This  petition  of  the  officers  was 
drawn  up  several  months  after  the  time  as* 
signed  to  it  in  Clarendon's  history,  by  Cap- 
tain 0*Neale,  and  other  of  the  army  royal- 
ists. (1)  This  is  a  curious  instance  where  an 
historian  has  been  condemned  during  half  a 
century  for  an  imposture  on  apparently  the 
most  obvious  evidence,  till  the  sagacity  of  the 
later  historian  has  detected  the  accidental  in- 
advertence, and  vindicated  the  honour  of  the 
elder. 

Mr.  Brodie's  observation  on  Hume  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  unphilosophical  taste.  He  scolds 
that  illustrious  philosopher  for  ridiculing  ihe 
idea  of  marching  the  army  (o  London ;  but 
*' ridicule,"  adds  the  graver  Scotsman, 
**  which  is  a  species  of  argument  that  he 
always  uses,  will  never  rebut  the  most  deci- 
sive proofs  that  the  thing  was  contemplated  ;* 
and  Hume  overlooks  the  circumstance  of  mi- 
litary assistance  being  expected  from  France 
»— assistance  from  Catholics,  etc.,  while  the 
metropolis  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
army.  (2) 

The  argument  of  Hume,  however,  is  per- 
fectly serious  and  to  me  conclusive.  ^'  The 
King  rejected  the  idea  as  foolish,  because  the 
Scots  who  were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their 
neighbourhood,  must  be  at  London  as  soon 
as  the  English  army.  This  reason  is  so  solid 
and  convincing  that  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  veracity  of  Percy's  evidence,  and  con- 
sequently acquits  the  King  of  this  terrible 
plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  which  made 
such  a  noise  at  the  time,  and  was  a  pretence 
for  so  many  violences."  "  This  terrible 
plot "  seemed  to  Mr.  Brodie  the  most  exqui- 
site ridicule !  (3) 

strength,  and  flashed  even  by  a  triumphant  inva- 
sion. But  a  circumstance  more  important  has 
been  overlooked  by  these  writers.  The  communi- 
cations between  the  Scots  and  their  paymasters,  the 
Parliament,  were  so  closely  kept  up,  and  each  so 
entirely  depended  on  the  other,  tbat  had  any  part 
of  the  English  army  moved  towards  the  Metropolis, 
it  would  inevitably  have  produced  a  battle,  or  a 
pursuit.  When  Malcolm  Laing  refers  to  the  peti- 
tion in  Clarendon,  **  where  the  officers  say,"  to  se- 
cure the  King  and  Parliament  from  such  Aiture  in- 
solencies,  etc.,  they  would  wait  upon  him,  ''that 
is,  to  march  directly  to  London,"  Mr.  Brodie  eager- 
ly repeats  this  confirmation  of  MaleolmLaing's  idea. 
But  neither  of  these  writers  was  aware  thai  the  pe- 
UUon  they  were  referring  to  had  been  drawn  up  at 
a  subsequent  period,  and  by  another  party.  Their 
premises,  therefore,  being  false,  their  conclusions 
can  be  no  otherwise. 
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What  ^^  military  assistance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  France  ?"  Pym  indeed  declared 
**  that  the  French  were  drawing  down  their 
army  in  all  *  haste  to  the  sea  side.'"  This 
mast  have  been  one  of  his  chimeras  to  alarm 
tfae  mob.  We  discover  no  such  movements 
in  French  history.  Richelieu  still  was  in  the 
vigour  of  his  administration,  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  vindictive  policy  which  the 
^reat  Cardinal  had  successfully  adopted  to  de* 
press  the  English  Monarch;  Kichelieu  was 
at  that  moment  the  secret  ally  of  the  Scots, 
and,  had  circumstances  admitted,  would  not 
have  scrupled  being  the  ally  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Charles  had  already  sternly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  his  aid.  The  idea  of  a 
French  invasion,  particularly  that  Portsmouth 
was  to  be  given  up  to  them,  could  only  have 
originated  in  the  false  rumours  which  were 
perpetually  renewed  by  the  encourager  of 
political  panics,  and  which  are  gravely  re- 
corded by  their  historian  as  secrets  of  state. 
The  Army-plot  seems  to  be  a  jumble  of 
Incidents  and  cross-purposes.  The  first  mal- 
contents^ consisting  of  young  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, had  confined  their  attempts  to  the 
prevalent  mode  of  redress,  so  freely  exercised 
at  that  moment— a  petition  to  Parliament. 
Unquestionably  when  those  eminent  officers, 
who  were  all  Royalists,  consulted  the  King 
on  the  form  of  their  proposed  petition,  it  re- 
the  hope  of  Charles  of  recovering  his 
influence  over  the  military.  The  King, 
however,  proceeded  so  cautiously  in  the  style 
of  the  petition,  that  more  than  one  was  de- 
stroyed before  he  confidentially  ventured  to 
affix  his  initials. 

A  distinguished  military  adventurer.  Colo- 
nel Goring,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated 
making  his  fortune  in  one  day,  proposed  the 
daring  measure  of  the  march  of  the  army  to 
the  Metropolis.  We  are  told  by  Percy,  that 
this  mad  project  was  instantly  rejected  by  the 
first  petitioners,  and  twice  by  the  King  him- 
self, for  its  folly  and  impracticability.  It  was 
indeed  a  scheme  suitable  to  the  romantic  no- 
tions of  the  Queen  and  the  heated  fancies  of 
her  pair  of  poets,  and  her  courtly  Master  of 
the  Horse,  who,  however,  ridiculed  it  in  pri- 
vate. The  parties  who  formed  the  confede- 
racy could  no  longer  agree^the  whole  pro- 

(I)  After  the  bill  of  Attainder  had  passed,  Straf- 
ford in  his  farewell  letter  mysterionsly  writer— 
"God  may  yet,  if  it  please  him,  deliver  me— the 
person  you  were  last  withal  at  Conrt  sent  to  'move 
that  business  we  resolved  upon,  which.  If  rightly 
handled,  might  perchance  do  something ;  hut  you 
know  my  opinion  In  all»  and  what  my  belief  is  in 


ject  was  given  up — the  petition  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.  Thus 
the  Army-plot,  as  it  is  called,  ceased  to  exist, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  ii  ever  com- 
menced. 

This  was,  however,  a  crisis,  and  the  fate  ot 
Strafford  was  in  suspense.  Charles  may  have 
willingly  listened  to  many  a  scheme  for  the 
abstraction  of  this  victim  of  state.  To  what 
last  effort  would  not  Charles  have  submitted 
in  order  to  hold  himself  guiltless  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  great  minister,  and  a  faithful  ser- 
vant ?  The  King  had  bowed  down  to  his 
personal  enemies,  as  he  conceived  some  of 
them  to  be,  in  the  new  administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,--who  pledged  the  life  of 
Strafford  for  their  admission  into  power.  In 
his  despair  he  probably  listened  to  those  ad- 
venturous spirits,  who  were  projecting  the 
rescue  of  the  noble  prisoner  from  the  Tower. 
A  passage  in  Strafford's  farewell  letter  to  his 
secretary.  Sir  Henry  Shngsby,  bears  a  dark 
indication  of  some  uncertain  project.  (1)  Sir 
John  Suckling  had  procured  a  resolute  cap- 
tain, with  a  hundred  picked  men,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Tower,  but  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, the  Governor,  was  Scottish  in  heart,  and 
afterwards  showed  himself  a  hero  in  the  Par- 
liament's service.  Balfour  refused  the  bribe 
of  twenty- two  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Strafford  with 
his  son— the  condition  of  his  connivance  at 
the  meditated  escape. 

Pym,  on  the  earliest  communications  of 
the  army-plot,  was  unquestionably  frighten- 
ed—but not  out  of  his  wits — for  from  the 
first  intimations,  however  they  may  have 
reached  him,  to  the  deposition  of  Goring,  and 
the  subsequent  ones  which  gradually  came 
out,  this  industrious  master  of  intrigues 
never  turned  a  plot  to  his  own  advantage 
with  more  dexterity,  or  ever  invented  one 
more  successfully  for  its  important  results* 
The  conspiracy  of  Catihne  did  not  shake  Rome 
with  a  more  general  panic,  than  that  which 
now  disturbed  the  metropolis,  and  rapidly 
spread  through  the  kingdom.  The  terror 
that  the  King  had  still  the  military  at  com- 
mand dismayed  the  hearts  of  the  Commons, 
who  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  Belshazzar  when  he  beheld  the  hand- 
all  these  things— I  advise  you  to  absent  yourself  till 
you  see  what  becomes  of  me.  if  l  live  there  wiU 
be  no  danger  for  you  to  stay,  but  otherwise  keep 
out  of  the  way  tiU  1  be  forgotten  ."—Rush worth, 
vlii.,T74.  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  his  cup  of 
adversity  even  Its  dregs  were  tinctured  with  some 
fainl  hopes. 
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writing  on  the  wall — *^  the  joints  of  my  loins 
were  loosed,  and  my  knees  smote  one  against 
th^  other."  And  they  manifested  their  ter- 
ror by  soon  dispatching  lo  the  English  army 
'*  four  cart-loads  of  money,  and  more  was 
ordered  suddenly  to  follow.*'  (1)  So  that  the 
first  petitioners  who  had  concerted  a  petition, 
which  was  never  presented,  and  who  now 
were  all  in  flight,  are  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Commons  themselves 
not  to  have  been  quite  so  unreasonable  in 
raising  a  mutiny— for  their  defrauded  ar- 
rears! 

As  the  evidence  is  in  the  King's  favour, 
that  he  was  not  privy  to  '*  the  wild  mad  un- 
dertaking," it  has  been  insinuated  by  those 
who  think  it  makes  for  their  cause  to  impli- 
cate Charles  the  First,  that  the  evidence  was 
given  by  all  parties  in  a  manner  not  to  lose 
the  royal  favour.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  implicated  in  the 
Army-plot  were  Royalists,  for  they  afterwards 
showed  their  personal  attachment  to  the 
King.  There  had  been  nothing  very  strange, 
had  Charles,  considering  the  miserable  con- 
dition lo  which  he  was  now  reduced,  attempt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  army— the 
Commons  themselves  in  their  fright  lost  no 
time  in  doing  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  plot  which  never 
occurred^  but  which  was  contrived  by  the 
arts  of  faction,  and  the  skill  of  Pym,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  if  it  had.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  confederacy,  or  a  conspiracy 
where  people  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  and 
where  oaths  were  probably  taken  with  diffe- 
rent intentions.  The  evidence  is  contradic- 
tory ;  for  erery  one  in  criminating  another 
was  Tery  cautious  to  spare  himself.  An  oath 
of  secrecy,  said  to  have  been  taken,  is  denied 
by  others  on  their  oath ;  and  a  petition  bear- 
ing the  royal  initials  no  one  could  pro- 
duce. He  who  publicly  perjured  himself, 
furnished  most  of  the  details;  others  proba- 
bly as  carefully  suppressed  what  has  never 
reached  us.  And  to  make  the  end  as  obscure 
as  the  beginning,  the  Commons,  having  is- 
sued proclamations  for  apprehending  the 
conspirators,  and  having  taken  them,  never 
proceeded  against  one  of  these  persons ;  every 
one  seemed  ready  to  vindicate  himself  and 
to  criminate  others. 

But  Pym  was  astute ;  he  saw  enough  and 
imagined  more;  the  plot  which  had  been 
given  up  by  the  plotters  to  such  a  politic 

(I)  Roahwortii,  It.,  SM. 


partisan  was  as  serviceable  as  the  plot  wfaidi 
was  going  on.  Clarendon  might  conscien- 
tiously affirm  that  ''it  was  no  piot  at  all," 
and  believe  too  little  of  what  had  passed 
away;  Brodie  and  Macaulay  may  maintain, 
with  Pym,  that  it  was  a  most  desperate  plot, 
and  describe  that  which  yet  never  existed. 
Had  the  army  received  their  pay,  we  shoold 
have  had  no  plot.  And  had  Goring  not  per- 
jured himself  at  the  moment  Pym  eagerly 
grasped  at  all  the  benefits  he  knew  how  to 
derive  from  a  Royalist  plot,  in  the  pending 
trial  of  Strafford,  this  affair  would  never  have 
entered  into  our  history— nor  led  to  those 
mighty  results  which  were  soon  to  occur. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 
The  MarqaSs  of  Hamiltoii. 

MnsD  characters,  when  portrayed  through 
all  the  shades  of  truth,  are  not  drawn  without 
difficulty ;  but  the  motives  of  sobdolous  and 
artificial  men,  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  tvo 
opposite  parties,  yet  governed  by  no  other 
principle  than  their  own  preservation,  may 
be  as  mutable  as  the  events  of  their  lives. 
Such  persons  at  times  may  be  as  zealous  in 
the  cause  they  adopt  as  occasionally  they 
may  be  equally  prompt  to  betray  it.  To  both 
parties  the  integrity  of  these  characters  be- 
comes alike  problematical.  Of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Lane- 
rick,  Warburton  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  they  were ''  both  knaves,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  apologies  and  the  eulogies  of  Burnet ; 
while  Hume,  as  if  his  penetrating  acuteness 
were  at  fault,  could  only  decide  that  '*  the 
numerous  accusations  against  Hamilton  have 
neither  been  proved  nor  refuted." 

The  history  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  af- 
fords a  striking  illustration  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Charles  the  First^of  its  better  and 
its  infirm  qualities;  of  that  warniih  in  his 
personal  attachments  to  which  this  monarch 
was  so  frequently  a  victim,  having  adopted 
for  a  principle  of  conduct  ''  never  to  saspeci 
nor  desert  his  friends,"  and  of  that  deficient 
discernment  in  human  character  which  seeins 
to  have  operated  such  a  disastrous  influeooe 
over  his  affairs. 

What,  indeed,  is  more  endearing  to  a  feel- 
ing heart  than  an  inherited  friendship?  The 
constitutional  temper  of  Charles  was  suscep- 
tible of  this  profound  impression  ;  and  whan 
the  day  came  that  Charles  required  a  partner 
of  his  regal  cares,  he  could  only  view  in  the 
«  son  of  the  friend  of  his  latbor  thai  dii?oleii 
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being  wlio  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
casualties  of  life. 

The  father  of  the  present  Marquis  had 
distingaished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  late 
King,  by  his  skilful  conduct  in  the  Scottish 
aifairs,  which  had  required  great  prudence 
and  managenoent.  James  the  First  had  con- 
ferred on  him  a  title  which  had  never  before 
been  borne  but  by  the  royal  blood— that  of 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge.  Hamilton,  indeed, 
was  the  nearest  kinsman  to  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  Both  the  fathers  had  encou- 
raged the  mutual  affections  of  the  sons ;  and 
thej  had  grown  together  in  their  prime. 
When  Charles  was  Prince,  young  Hamilton 
was  his  frequent  companion  in  ^*  the  hard 
chases  of  the  stag  and  in  the  toilsome  plea- 
sures of  a  racket;"  (1)  and  Hamilton  was  one 
of  the  young  noblemen  who  hastened  to 
wait  on  the  Prince  in  Spain.  Charles  placed 
Hamilton  on  the  same  equality  as  Bucking- 
ham  ;  the  Prince  called  him  by  the  endearing 
familiarity  of  his  baptismal  name,  and 
'^  James"  was  as  usual  with  the  Prince,  and 
afterwards  the  King,  as  ^^  George."  On  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  enjoyed 
more  of  the  royal  favour  than  was  even  shared 
by  his  other  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
whose  devotion  to  the  King  was  shown,  not 
only  during  the  life,  but  after  the  death  of 
Charles. 

On  the  decease  of  his  father,  who  died 
early,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  withdrew  into 
privacy ;  a  remarkable  step  for  a  young  no- 
bleman ;  and  those  who  have  attempted  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  secession  have 
only  clouded  it  over  with  mystery.  Burnet 
has  always  ready  a  favourable  motive  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Hamiltons.  The  munificence 
of  the  father  had  so  heavily  encumbered  the 
family  estates,  that  the  son  could  not  main- 
tain the  same  eminence  at  Court,  and  the 
pensive  youth  delighted  in  the  retired  life  he 
led  in  the  isle  of  Arran. 

We  may  infer  that  the  personal  affection  of 
Hamilton  for  the  King  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  rendered  his  voluntary  exile  very 
painful.  Charles,  however,  never  forgot  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  but  often  solicited 
his  hermii-*friend  to  return  to  Court,  and 
accept  the  favours  and  the  honours  which  he 
designed  for  him ;  even  Buckingham  offered 
his  prodigal  friendship.  On  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  high  office  of  Mas- 

(0  Sir  Philip  Warwick  sarcasUcally  adds,  "by 
which  l&st  he  oflen  flUed  his  own  and  emptied  his 
inaster*8  pune,'M05.    So  early  then  did  the  Mar- 


ter  of  the  Horse  was  pressed  on  him ;  Hamil-* 
ton  could  no  longer  refuse ;  and  from  this  day 
the  Marquis  possessed  the  boundless  confi- 
dence of  his  royal  master. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  that  generous  if 
not  that  wise  principle  which  Charles  had 
adopted  in  the  intercourse  of  friendship  was 
shown  to  Hamilton.  The  Marquis,  in  his 
absence  in  Sweden,  as  General  of  the  Scot- 
tish troops,  which,  by  the  secret  orders  of 
Charles,  had  joined  Gustarns  Adolphns,  was 
accused  of  treasonable  designs;  it  was  hinted 
that  even  the  life  of  the  King  was  not  safe  in 
his  hands.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Weston, 
gave  weight  to  the  accusation,  cautioning 
the  King  not  to  admit  Hamilton  to  his  bed- 
chamber. Charles  rejected  the  calumnious 
insinuation,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Mar- 
quis, privately  communicated  the  infamous 
charge.  The  confusion  of  Hamilton  was  re- 
markable—Charles relieved  him  from  the 
surprise  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  in  his 
own  vindication,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  vile 
calumny,  the  King  commanded  the  Marquis 
that  very  night  to  sleep  in  his  bed-chamber  t 
Hamilton  often  declared  that  he  looked  on  this 
noble  confidence^  and  the  remembrance  of 
that  night,  as  having  obliged  him  more  than 
all  the  honours  and  bounties  which  he  had 
received.  (2) 

When  the  troubles  in  Scotland  broke  out, 
it  was  a  natural  choice  in  Charles  the  First, 
among  the  numerous  Scotchmen  who  formed 
so  strong  a  party  in  his  Court,  to  fix  on  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  for  the  confidential  office 
of  his  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland.  Not 
only  was  the  King  led  to  this  by  the  strong 
affection  which  he  bore  the  Marquis  from  his 
early  days,  but  because,  in  some  respect, Ha- 
milton might  be  said  to  have  an  hereditary 
claim  to  be  the  representative  of  Majesty. 
The  late  Marquis  had  served  as  high  Com^ 
missioner  in  Scotland,  and  had  prudently 
contrived  a  settlement,  not  however  without 
violent  opposition ;  this  difficult  adjustment 
of  affairs  had  endeared  him  to  the  monarch, 
but  it  had  provoked  the  sullen  Presbyters  and 
democratic  Knoxites.  When  Charles  had 
decided  to  carry  matters  further  than  his  fa- 
ther had  ventured,  he  consulted  Hamilton, 
and  when  the  universal  explosion  burst  forth, 
as  it  were  at  a  single  moment,  over  mitred 
heads,  and  Episcopacy  was  about  to  be  abo- 
lished, at  that  disastrous  moment  did  Charles 

qnis'ft  cool  conduct  betray  his  love  of  self-preser- 
vatioD. 
<S)  BomeCs  Hemoirs  of  the  Dukea  of  Hamnton,l8. 
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appeal  to  the  friendship  and  confide  to  the 
iidelity  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  be  his 
sole  adyiser  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland »  and  to 
allay,  or  to  chastise,  the  perturbed  spirits  of 
his  countrymen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  appeal  of  his 
Royal  master  to  the  zeal  of  his  friend  was  as 
painful  as  it  was  critical.  The  Marquis  was 
conscious  that  his  name  was  unpopular  among 
his  Scottish  compatriots ;  nor  was  he  more 
esteemed  in  England. 

The  liberal  bounties  of  his  Sovereign  and 
bis  friend  had  raised  up  to  him  enemies  both 
in  the  Court  and  the  country;  the  Marquis 
possessed  certain  monopolies  of  wine  and 
iron,  by  which  he  had  pressed  harder  on  the 
people  than  any  other  man  durst ;  all  which 
profits  reverted  to  Hamilton  and  to  his  pen- 
sioners. This  accusation,  which  had.  cast 
some  odium  on  his  name,  we  receive  from 
Garendon,  who  could  not  have  known  what 
Burnet  informs  us,  that  these  monopolies, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  timd^,  were 
only  assignments  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
certain  taxations  for  repayment  of  debts 
which  Hamilton  had  contracted  by  the  King's 
secret  command,  when  he  joined  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  six  thousand  Scots,  in  the 
thirty  years'  war.  Hamilton,  too,  was  as 
little  a  favourite  at  Court  as  with  the  people. 
The  contrivances  by  which  he  eluded  inter- 
meddling further  in  any  business  than  suited 
his  ease  or  his  interest  were  considered  as  a 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  dexterity  in  self- 
preservation.  There  was  an  imperturbable 
calmness  about  Hamilton  which  no  zeal  could 
kindle,  and  which  gave  the  appearance  that 
he  was  never  in  earnest.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Marquis  was  a  person  of  great  reflection 
and  foresight,  one  of  a  melancholy  turn,  who 
raised  objections  more  easily  than  he  could 
frame  resolutions,  and  foresaw  danger  much 
moreclearly  than  he  could  predict  success. 
He  was  ever  in  that  comfortless  state  of  re- 
serve, though  not  perhaps  of  indifference,  to 
which  the  crooked  politician  is  doomed  who 
dares  not  entirely  trust  himself  to  any  one, 
knowing  that  his  friend  may  become  his 
enemy,  and  his  enemy  his  friend.  His  eu- 
logist, Burnet,  acknowledges  that  '^  Had  not 
his  mind  been  of  a  great  and  undaunted  stay- 
edness  and  calmness,  the  shocks  he  met  with 
had  dashed  him  to  pieces."  And  what  was 
still  more  fatal  to  the  great  affairs  in  which 
Hamilton  was  to  be  so  eminently  engaged 
was  the  melancholy  cast  in  his  character. 
This  was  frequently  observable  even  in  his 


countenance.  It  induced  him  to  think  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  unfortunate  in  all  his 
enterprises.  At  times  he  believed  that  he 
was  acting  under  the  blasting  influence  of 
some  inauspicious  star,  which  was  thwarting 
all  his  attempts.  This  sad  feeling  appears  by 
his  frequent  requests  and  determination  to 
retire  from  public  affairs.  This  -singular 
slate  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  extra- 
ordinary exigencies  in  which  this  politic  Mar- 
quis was  so  often  placed.  There  was  a  pain- 
ful and  secret  conflict  in  his  mind,  when  some- 
times pursuing  a  conduct  quite  opposite  to 
his  principles,  he  wavered  between  his  al- 
legiance to  his  Royal  friend— his  attachment 
to  his  country  and  his  countrymen— and  his 
regard  to  self-preservation,  Hamilton  had 
therefore  to  manage  with  perpetual  anxiety 
the  oppositionists  he  found  in  both  countries; 
but  his  views  of  the  future  were  of  so  melan- 
choly a  cast,  that  when  he  advised  Strafford 
and  Laud  to  retire,  he  also  seems  to  have 
anticipated  both  their  fall  and  his  own. 

In  the  rising  troubles  of  Scotland  the  un- 
ceasing torment  in  the  heart  of  Hamilton  was 
to  decide  whether,  to  employ  his  own  lan- 
guage, *'  the  madness  of  the  people  was  to 
be  indulged,"  or  *'  the  kingly  way  was  to  be 
enforced  ?"  He  had  the  melancholy  sagacity 
to  foresee  from  the  first  the  future  scenes 
which  were  preparing.  It  was  the  sad  and 
solemn  second  sight  of  his  countrymen,  con- 
templating on  the  phantoms  of  his  despair 
amid  the  clouds  and  storms. 

When  the  King  communicated  his  deter- 
mination to  invest  the  Marquis  with  the  cha- 
racter of  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland, 
it  was  unfeignedly  protested  against  by  the 
Marquis,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  employ- 
ment full  of  danger,  and  4he  success  always 
doubtful.  Afterwards,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  renew  a  second  time  the  Commis- 
sion, the  same  repugnance  was  even  more 
forcibly  testified.  He  dwelt  on  the  hatred 
which  the  chief  Covenanters  bore  him— on  the 
rage  and  malice  of  the  common  peopleagainst 
him,  so  that  his  life  was  in  hourly  peril, 
which  indeed  ho  valued  not  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  but  that  his  violent  death,  knowing 
his  Majesty's  keen  sense  of  such  an  act,  would 
hinder  the  business  from  ending  quietly. 
"The  work,  too,  is  of  a  nature,"  he  added, 
^*  which  must  certainly  make  me  lose  your 
Royal  favour,  for  it  is  so  odious,  that  the 
actor  of  it  must  be  disliked  by  your  Majesty; 
for  though  I  should  do  all  things  by  your 
Royal  command,  yet  your  Royal    honour 
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•  would  oblige  your  Majesty  not  'o  seem  to  care 
for  me.  I  am  now  perfectly  h^^ied  by  all  your 
sobjects  who  have  withstood  your  Majesty,  I 
shall  hereafter  be  by  all  who  wish  prosperity 
to  your  affairs  in  both  kingdoms." 

After  this  enigmatical  style,  the  Marquis 
SQggested  a  very  extraordinary  mode  for  his 
own  self-preserration.  '*  Where,  or  how, 
I  may  be  called  to  an  account  for  this  under- 
taking I  know  not';  it  is  a  business  of  that  na- 
ture thata  pardon  ought  humbly  to  be  begged 
before  it  be  meddled  in,  since  it  is  an  act  so 
derogatory  to  kingly  authority. 

*'  is  it  fit  for  an  honest  man  and  a  gentle- 
joan  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  doing  that 
which  he  hath  so  often  in  public  and  private 
condemned  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  with- 
stood to  the  certain  loss  of  most  of  my  coun- 
try, and  many  of  your  Majesty's  court  and 
kingdom  of  England  ?  Nor  can  I  ever  hope 
to  live  without  perpetual  accusations  of  such 
who  will  find  themselves  grieved  by  that 
which  will  be  done,  for  not  dissuading  your 
Majesty  from  this  course,  or  at  least  for  ac- 
cepting that  employment  and  proving  your 
instrument  therein." 

These  were  the  confused  and  hesitating 
emotions,  the  melancholy  prescience,  and 
(he  uncertain  results,  which  perplexed  the 
mind  and  tormented  the  heart  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bamilton,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  critical 
office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland. 
It  was  distressful  to  his  feelings— disastrous 
to  his  quiet.  But  amidst  these  conflicting 
sentiments  we  discover  that  extraordinary 
caution  for  self-preservation  which  constitutes 
the  marking  feature  of  his  character.  Hamil- 
ton had  much  fear,  through  all  the  doublings 
of  his  winding  ways,  that  he  should  be  forced 
into  many  an  equivocal  position,  and  while 
his  ambiguous  character  should  raise  suspi- 
cions in  all  men,  '*  he  could  not  hope  to  live 
without  perpetual  accusations."  The  Mar- 
quis suggests  a  mode  of  self-preservation  as 
eitraordinary  as  the  exigence  itself— that  a 
pardon  as  he  calls  it,  or  rather  a  private  war- 
rant from  the  King,  should  be  granted  to  him 
before  he  opens  his  dark  negotiations.    This 

(I)  It  is  delighinil  to  compare  contemporary 
writers,  who  could  have  do  knowledge  of  each  other's 
▼ritiDgs,  which  only  posterity  can  possess— at  dis- 
taot  intervals,  and  when  tbeir  authors  are  no  more. 
CotifronUog  these  writers  together,  who  never  be- 
fore bad  met,  often  Airnishes  an  indisputable  con- 
finnation  of  that  truth  in  history  which  it  has  been 
too  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate.  The  cloudiness 
IB  the  countenance  of  Hamilton,  so  expressive  of 
his  character,  is  also  noticed  by  one  who  well  knew 
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was  the  Royal  amulet  to  preserve  him  from 
the  noxious  influence  of  his  own  witchcraft. 

And  this  singular  warrant,  extorted  from 
the  entire  confldence  and  personal  affection 
of  Charles,  was  actually  granted.  Butnet,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  alludes  to  it ; 
he  found  it  among  the  Hamilton  papers,  but, 
as  he  probably  did  not  consider  it  as  very 
honourable  to  his  hero,  he  dropped  it,  among 
other  Important  suppressions  which  that 
partial  though  entertaining  biographer  ac- 
knowledged, at  an  after-day,  when,  from  a 
servile  Tory,  Burnet  turned  into  a  furious 
Whig,  This  private  warrant  has,  however, 
been  recovered  by  the  zealous  industry  of 
LordHardwicke;  it  is  granted  to  the  Marquis 
"  to  converse  with  the  Covenanters,"  and 
runs  thus,  "  for  which  end  you  will  be  ne- 
cessitated to  speak  that  language  which  if 
you  were  called  to  an  account  for  by  us,  you 
might  suffer  for  it.  These  are,  therefore,  to 
assure  you,  and  if  need  be  hereafter  to  testify 
to  others,  that  whatsoever  you  shall  say  to 
them,  to  discover  their  intentions,  you  shall 
neither  be  called  in  question  for  the  same, 
nor  yet  it  prove  any  way  prejudicial  to  you ; 
nay,  though  you  should  be  accused  by  any 
thereupon." 

We  must  now  notice  a  very  curious  anec- 
dote of  a  private  interview  of  Charles  the  First 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  told  by  Claren- 
don with  all  the  charm  and  warmth  of  his 
narrative  genius.  It  is  no  gracious  task  to 
tell  a  story  after  Oarendon,  but  I  will  not 
content  myself  with  a  cold  reference. 

His  Lordship  describes  the  Marquis's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  ^^  It  was  as  great  a 
piece  of  art,  if  it  were  art,  as  I  believe  will 
be  found  amongst  the  modern  politicians." 
*^  The  Marquis  came  to  the  King,  and  with 
some  cloudiness,  which  was  not  unnatural, 
and  trouble  in  his  countenance,  (1)  desired 
his  Majesty  to  give  him  leave  to  travel."  The 
King  was  surprised  and  troubled.  The  Mar- 
quis declared  he  foresaw  a  storm— and  by 
his  own  unskilfulness  he  might  be  more  ob- 
noxious than  other  men.  The  King  assured 
him  of  his  protection,  and  bade  him  beconli- 

him— Sir  Philip  Warwick.  "I  wondered  much"— 
when  Hamilton  was  a  young  man  and  an  early  fa- 
vourite at  Court  under  James—'*  that  aU  present, 
wbo  usually  at  a  Court  put  the  best  characters  upon 
a  rising  man,  generaUy  agreed  in  this,  that  the  air 
of  his  countenance  had  such  a  cloud  on  it,  that  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  impressed  aliquid  insigne,  which 
I  oflen  reflected  on  when  his  future  actions  led  him 
first  to  be  suspected,  then  to  be  disclaimed  against." 
p.  103. 
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dent.  The  Marquis  with  some  quickness  re- 
plied, "  I  know  your  Majesty's  goodness 
would  interpose  for  me  to  your  own  prejudice 
—and  1  will  rather  run  any  fortune  from 
■whence  I  may  again  return  to  serve  you."  He 
had  communicated  with  the  Archbishi^p  and 
with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  whom  the  same 
fatal  arrows  were  aimed,  but  he  added, ''  the 
Earl  was  loo  great-hearted  to  fear,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  too  bold  to  fly." 

Charles  at  that  critical  moment  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  own  fears — and  was  silent. 
The  Marquis  resumed.  **  There  is  one  way 
by  which  1  might  secure  myself  without 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  by  which  your 
Majesty,  as  these  times  are  like  to  go,  might 
receive  some  advantage ;  but  it  is  so  contrary 
to  my  nature,  and  will  be  so  scandalous  to 
my  honour,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  that  for 
my  own  part  I  had  rather  nin  any  fortune." 
The  King  impatiently  asked  what  that  way 
was?  The  Marquis  replied,  "  that  ho  might 
endear  himself  to  the  other  parly  by  promis- 
ing his  service  to  them,  and  concurring  with 
them  in  opinions  and  designs,— that  his  sup- 
posed interest  in  his  Majesty's  favour  might 
induce  iheprincipal  persons  tohopo  he  might 
have  the  influence  they  desired.  But  hf> 
knew  this  would  bo  looked  on  with  so  much 
jealousy  by  other  men,  and  shortly  wiih  that 
reproach,  that  he  might  by  degrees  be  lessen- 
ed eve  1  in  his  Majesty's  own  trust ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  province  he  had  no  mind  to 
undertake,"  and  concluded  by  renewing  his 
suit  for  leave  to  travel. 

The  King  saw  nothing  in  this  political 
expedient  but  what  might  tend  to  procure 
him  important  information.  With  boundless 
conOdence  in  the  integrity  of  the  friend  and 
the  companion  of  his  youth,  Charles  was  de- 
lighted to  retain  Hamilton  in  his  active  ser- 
vice, and  a^'ain  assured  the  Marquis  that ''  it 
should  not  be  in  anybody's  power  to  infuse 
the  least  jealousy  of  him  into  his  royal 
breast." 

Clarendon,  commenting  on  this  secret  anec- 
dote, observes  that  Charles  was  so  constant 
in  this  resolution,  that  Hamilton  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  doing  whatever  he  found  necessary 
for  his  own  purposes ;  with  wonderful  craft 
and  low  condescensions  and  seasonable  insi- 
nuations to  several  leading  men,  advanci/ig 
their  distinct  and  contrary  interests;  so  that 
he  grew  in  no  less  credit  with  the  English 
Parliament  than  with  the  Scotch  Commis^ 
sioners,  and  with  great  dexterity  was  pre- 
served from  any  public  reproach  which  would 


have  ruined  any  other  man,  nor  for  a  long 
time  did  he  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  King, 
to  whom  he  continued  to  give  the  most  im- 
portant information,  which,  adds  Clarendon, 
if  there  had  been  persons  enough  who  would 
have  concurred  in  prevention,  might  have 
proved  of  great  use.  This  confession  of  Cla- 
rendon, whose  prejudices  strongly  lie  against 
Hamilton,  we  shall  find  essential,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  investigation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary character. 

The  piece  of  secret  history  which  we  have 
from  Clarendon  requires  a  critical  examina- 
tion. Tho  drift  of  the  conversation,  as  given 
by  the  noble  writer,  accords  with  the  ideas  of 
Hamilton,  as  we  find  in  the  Hamilton  papers 
published  by  Burnet;  and  that  extraordinary 
scheme  of  communicating  with  the  Covenan- 
ters is  authentic.  Yet  to  invest  this  remark- 
able conversation  with  aulfaenticily  is  not 
easy.  Lord  Clarendon  prefaces  the  conversa- 
tion by  assuring  us  that  ho  received  it  •*  from 
a  very  good  hand."  Was  it  from  the  King 
himself?  We  know  it  was  not  from  the  Mar- 
quis, for  at  no  time  would  lie  plead  this  jus- 
tification, even  at  the  urgent  moment  of  his 
trial,  so  tender  in  this  Machiavelian  intrigue 
was  he  of  the  credit  both  of  the  King  and 
himself.  A  sceptic  might  reasonably  object 
to  the  full  details  of  a  conversation  between 
two  great  personages  at  which  no  one  was 
present.  He  might  admire  the  description 
even  of  their  gestures. 

Clarendon,  though  indistinctly,  has  fixed 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  **  after  the 
calling  of  the  Council  of  the  Peers  at  York 
was  resolved  upon,  and  a  little  before  the 
time  of  their  appearance."  Now  the  Peers, 
after  a  summons  of  twenty  days'  notice,  met 
on  the  24ih  of  September,  1640  ;  so  thai  the 
conversation  as  given  by  Clarendon  must 
have  taken  place  in  July  or  August  of  that 
year. 

We  can  ascertain  that  on  the  5th  and  8th 
of  July,  1639,  Hamilton  delivered  to  the  King 
his  two  papers  of  Advices  and  of  Reasons 
which  we  have  noticed  ;  (1)  and  that  Hamil- 
ton, having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  licence 
to  protect  himself  in  tho  subdolous  pari  he 
was  about  to  act,  this  extraordinary  private 
warrant  is  dated  at  Berwick  nine  days  after, 
the  17th  July,  1639. 

The  conversation,  reported  by  Clarendon 
as  having  occurred  in  1640,  could  never 
have  taken  place,  since  its  objec-t  had  already 

(I)  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  HaroUtons.  p.  f^" 
who  fUmisbes  the  respecUve  dates  of  these  papers^ 
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beeo  long  obtained.  HamiltiHi  at  that  period 
isrepreseDied  as  breaking  his  scheme  for 
the  first  time  to  the  King,  and  as  suggesting 
with  a  mixtare  of  diffidence  and  ayersion  that 
anple  and  singular  licence  which  he  already 
possessed. 

Here  then  is  a  conrersation  which  could 
not  have  taken  place  at  the  lime  assigned, 
and  jet  one  that  on  the  whole  exhibits  a  true 
account  of  a  strange  and  secret  incident  be- 
tveen  the  parties.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
coorersation  indeed  accords  with  the  senti- 
meDis  of  Hamilton  as  they  appear  in  the 
papers  of  advice  he  laid  before  the  King,  and 
the  important  political  secret  of  his  double- 
daliog,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  is  indisput- 
ably ascertained. 

How  are  we  to  resolve  this  paradoxical 
case?  Were  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  among 
other  papers  of  the  King,  inspected  by  or 
reported  to  Clarendon  ?  It  is  evident  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  warrant,  for  he  would  not 
hare  passed  over  in  silence  this  political 
coriosity.  The  great  historian  was  right  in 
his  conclusions  of  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  King,  and  the  exemption  of  his  mi- 
nister from  all  responsibility  in  his  ambiguous 
ooorse. 

The  delicacy  of  Lord  Clarendon's  situation 
nay  have  been  this ;  he  could  not  publish 
th^  arcana  of  state,  as  he  would  any  public 
docament ;  but,  in  the  dramatic  form  of  a 
csorersation,  which  could  never  have  oc- 
coned  at  the  period  assigned,  he  followed  up 
the  train  of  ideas  which  we  actually  disco- 
ver in  Hamilton's  papers  ;  and,  to  impress  on 
the  raider  the  authenticity  of  the  secret  his- 
tory, his  lordship  assures  him  that  he  re- 
crifed  it  **  from  a  good  hand."  But  with  all 
the  felicity  of  his  ingenuity  Clarendon  could 
not  conceal  tbe  impossibility  of  giving  a  se- 
(^  conversation  between  the  King  and  the 
Marquis.  Whose  was  *'  the  good  hand" 
which  could  furnish  those  fine  individualising 
touches  of  the  two  great  personages,  in  se- 
crecy and  privacy  ?  Who  heard*  his  lord- 
ship's wish  to  be  permitted  to  travel?  Who 
mAed  ^^  the  cloudiness  on  his  lordship's 
ooontenanceY"  Who  observed  when  ^*  the 
Harris  tilth  some  quickness  replied" — or 
vhen  ^'  the  King  was  much  disturbed,"  or 
when  "  much  delighted  with  the  expedient  ?" 
Ihese  are  the  creative  yet  veracious  touches 
of  a  gieal  master,  who,  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  temper,  the  habits,  the  languages 
of  the  personages  themselves,  could  speak 
Aflir  very  thoughts,  and  paint  thoir  very 
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gestures— -and  thus  endow  (he  men  he  well 
knew  with  the  immortality  of  his  own 
genius. 

And  thus  I  think  we  may  infer  that  should 
the  conversation  of  Clarendon  prove  to  be  in 
some  respects  an  invention,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  revealed  to  the  woild  an  impor- 
tant truth. 

Hamilton,  once  possessed  of  this  secret 
warrant,  proceeded  to  act  with  extraordinary 
zeal ;  and,  when  it  happened,  as  it  frequently 
did,  that  his  condnct  and  his  language  af- 
forded sufficient  reason  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  the  King,  and  to  set  on  watchful  informers 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  convey  certain 
evidence  of  thcf  prejudice  to  the  King's  ser^ 
vice  done  by  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  and 
incomprehensibility  of  the  best  friends  of 
Charles,  whenever  Hamilton  was  admitted  to 
the  King's  presence,  all  the  charges  against 
him,  however  positive,  were  thrown  aside  in 
silence.  A  private  interview— a  whisper  in 
the  King's  ear— the  fdea  of  the  secret  warrant 
—reinstated  the  Marquis  in  the  royal  confi- 
dence, which  we  shall  show,  however  start- 
ling his  conduct,  he  never  lost.  We  should 
not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  strong  con- 
viction of  many  who  have  denounced  Hamil- 
ton as  a  traitor,  since  even  his  perpetual* 
eulogist  Burnet  does  acknowledge  that  ^^  he 
(Burnet)  often  stumbled/'  as  he  phrases  it, 
'^  at  some  of  his  speeches,  which  were  hard 
to  be  understood,"  but,  when  he  discovered 
the  secret  warrant,  ^'  it  reconciled  the  truth 
of  these  (unfavourable)  reports  with  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Marquis."  (1) 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  Hamilton  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Scottish  affairs.  He  warned  the  King  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Covenanters.  '^  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  people  have 
somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  than  reli- 
gion. But  that  must  serve  for  a  cloak  to  re- 
bellion, wherein  for  a  time  they  may  pre- 
vail ;  but,  to  bring  them  again  to  a  dutiful 
obedience,  1  am  confident  your  Majesty  will 
not  find  it  a  work  of  long  time,  nor  of  great 
difficulty,  as  they  have  foolishly  fancied  to 
themselves."  He  put  the  King  on  his  guard, 
that  his  agents  abroad  might  prevent  any 
arms  being  bought  up  by  Scotchmen.  He 
codhselled  Charles  to  hasten  with  his  fleet 
and  his  army,  or  he  must  yield  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Covenanters ;  but  he  leaves  the 

(I)  Bnmet'a  Memoirs  of  theHamtttoos,  fat. 
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Ring  to  decide  how  far  in  his  justice  he 
*  should  punish  the  folly  of  the  people,  or  how 
far  he  should  connive  at  llieir  madness.  Ha- 
milton ever  viewed  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a 
question,  dubious  of  both. 

Something  of  vacillation  appears  in  the 
Marquis's  closing  hint.  Hamilton,  on  his 
entrance  into  Edinburgh,  was  certainly 
awed  by  having  been  met  by  the  greatest 
number  of  the  people  which  had  assembled 
together  for  many  years ;  sixty  thousand 
persons  in  the  small  city  of  Edinburgh  formed 
an  army  unarmed.  This  concourse  was  head- 
ed by  five  hundred  ministers.  When  the 
Royal  Commissioner  attempted  to  elude  their 
oratory  in  public,  they  pursueti  their  victim 
of  Slate  to  his  privacy ;  there,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  Ihey  came  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger  in  which  their  religion  stood. 

When  the  King  first  received  the  encou- 
raging news  that  the  reduction  of  the  Cove- 
nanters would  not  be  a  work  of  difficulty,  he 
wrote  to  Hamilton  a  letter,  of  which  I  shall 
transcribe  the  important  passages — they  con- 
duce greatly  to  let  us  into  the  character  of  this 
active  however  unfortunate  sovereign. 

'^  Hamilton, — Though  I  answered  not  yours 
of  the  4th,  yet  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
been  idle,  so  that  I  hope  by  the  next  week  I 
shall  send  you  some  good  assurance  of  the 
advancing  of  our  preparations.  This  I  say, 
not  to  make  you  precipitate  any  thing,  for  [ 
like  of  all  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  even 
of  that  which  I  find  you  mind  to  do — but  to 
show  you  that  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  grounds, 
and  that  I  expect  not  any  thing  can  reduce 
that  people  to  their  obedience,  but  only  force. 
In  the  meantime  your  care  must  be  how  to 
dissolve  the  multitude,  and  to  this  end  I  give 
you  leave  to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes 
you  please,  so  you  engage  not  me  against 
my  grounds  consenting  to  the  calling  of  Par- 
liament, until  the  Covenant  be  disavowed  and 
given  up. 

"  Your  chief  end  being  now  to  win  time, 
that  they  may  not  commit  public  follies  until 
I  be  ready  to  suppress  them  ;  and  since  it  is, 
as  you  well  observe,  my  own  people,  which 
by  this  means  will  be  for  a  time  ruined,  so 
that  the  loss  must  be  inevitably  mine,  and 
this  if  I  could  eschew,  were  it  not  with  a 
greater,  were  well.  But  when  I  consider,  that 
not  only  now  my  crown,  but  my  reputation 
for  ever,  lies  at  stake,  I  must  rather  suffer 
the  first,  that  time  will  help,  than  this  last, 
which  is  irreparable. 


''This  I  have  written  to  no  other  end  than 
to  show  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to 
those  impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as 
you  rightly  call  them,  for  it  is  all  one  as  to 
yield  to  be  no  King  in  a  very  short  lime.  So 
wishing  you  better  success  than  I  can  expect, 
I  rest,       Your  assured  constant  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 

The  first  instructions  of  Hamilton  were  to 
proclaim  the  Covenanters  traitors — he  ven- 
tured to  transgress  his  instructions,  as  he  then 
observed,  at  the  hazard  of  his  head.  At  that 
moment  the  Marquis  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
private  warrant  of  the  King,  which  was  sub- 
sequently granted.  His  sole  care  now  was  to 
disperse  this  enormous  multitude;  to  soothe 
and  to  wheedle,  not  to  menace  and  condemn. 
Now  he  writes  to  the  King  not  to  hasten  his 
warlike  preparations. 

Charles  on  these  opposite  counsels  was  en- 
tirely compliant;  with  unabated  confidence 
in  his  Minister,  the  King  replies  with  great 
sense  and  patience — 

"  Hamilton,— The  deahng  with  multitudes 
makes  diversity  of  advertisement  no  way 
strange,  and  certainly  the  alteration  from 
worse  to  less  ill  cannot  be  displeasing  ;  where- 
fore you  may  be  confident  [  cannot  but  ap- 
prove your  proceedings  hitherto,  for  certainly 
you  have  gained  a  very  considerable  point  in 
making  the  heavy  multitude  begin  to  dis- 
perse, without  having  engaged  me  in  any 
unfitting  thing.  I  shall  take  your  advice  in 
staying  the  public  preparations  for  force ;  but 
in  a  silent  way  (by  your  leave)  I  will  not 
leave  to  prepare,  that  I  may  be  ready  upon 
the  least  advertisement. 

"  Your  assured  constant  friend, 

'*  Charles  R." 

« 

Now  Hamilton  discovers  that  the  Covenant 
is  not  illegal,  and  the  bond  of  mutual  defence 
which  they  had  subscribed,  and  which  Charles 
insisted  should  be  given  up  to  him,  would 
admit  of  explanations.  The  King's  Advocate 
in  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  was  himself  a 
warm  Covenanter,  who  appears  to  have  si- 
lently directed  their  movements.  The  Mar- 
quis now  alarms  the  King  with  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
where  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
two  parties,  both  equally  adverse  to  him.  On 
the  first  rupture  the  Covenanters  would 
march  into  England,  confident  as  they  were 
of  having  many  good  friends  there ;  nor  had 
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France  ever  forgotten  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  for  her 
secret  hand  vras  cherishing  the  malcontents 
of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  these  critical  diffi- 
calties,  Hamilton  craves  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, to  whose  service  he  would  willingly  sa- 
criGce  his  life. 

At  this  conflicting  state  of  affairs,  Charles 
expresses  no  wonder,  no  alarm ;  he  only  re* 
grets  the  spirit  of  the  dispatch,  while  he  in- 
fonns  Hamilton  of  the  strength  of  his  army, 
the  goodness  of  his  artillery,  the  arms  which 
be  had  procured  from  Holland,  his  fleet 
leady.  The  King  adds,  *^  and  last  of  all, 
which  is  indeed  most  of  all,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  assures  mo  of  200,0001.  for 
this  expedition.  Thus  you  may  see  that  I  in- 
tend not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  those 
traitors  the  Covenanters." 

The  Marquis  continues  disheartening  the 
Ring— many  of  the  Council  in  Scotland  were 
secret  Covenanters — and  certainly  h*e  did  not 
communicate  any  false  intelligence  when  he 
feared  that  his  Majesty  would  be  faintly  fol- 
lowed by  the  EngUsh.    Charles  wrote— 

**  Hamilton,-*I  must  needs  thank  you  that 
Tou  stand  so  close  and  constantly  to  my 
grounds,  and  you  deserve  the  more,  since 
your  fellow  counsellors  do  rather  dishearten 
than  help  you  in  this  business,  for  which  I 
swear  I  pity  yon  much.  As  long  as  this 
damnable  Covenant  (1)  is  in  force,  whether 
it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I  have  no 
more  power  in  Scotland  than  as  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer. 
If  they  call  a  Parliament  without  me,  it  would 
the  more  loudly  call  them  traitors,  and  the 
more  justify  my  actions.  My  resolution  is 
to  come  myself  in  person,  accompanied  like 
myself ;  sea-forces,  nor  Ireland  shall  be  for- 
gotten." 

The  Marquis  now  attempted  to  menace  the 
Covenanters,  who,  not  being  yet  ready  for  an 
open  rupture,  affected  to  talk  only  of  *^  their 
innocent  intentions."  The  Marquis  now  asks 
leave  to  return  to  Court,  that  he  may  person- 
ally explain  the  emergent  difficulties  to  the 
King.  There  were  at  least  three  of  these 
*^ speedy  journeys."  At  every  return  of  the 
Marquis  from  Court,  he  found  affairs  more 

^t)Thi8  term  "damnable  Covenant"  doublless 
<1>peared  to  RQBhworth,  who  copied  part  of  the 
Bug's leUer  from  Bornet,  excessively  offensive,  and 
*^ngly  indicative  of  the  tyrannical  character  of 
pittles;  for  Riiflhworth  has  distinguished  the  vords 
|o^e  prinUog.  The  expression,  however,  had 
"^  first  need  by  Hamilton,  as  we  learn  from 


embroiled,  and  the  *'  Tables,"  or  Committees 
of  the  four  classes  of  the  nation,  more  fre- 
quently summoned.  Whenever  the  Marquis 
published  a  royal  declaration  at  the  Market- 
cross,  right  opposite,  on  the  same  day,  was 
suspended  their  Protest. 

The  King  is  more  perplexed— in  one  letter 
Charles  tells  the  Marquis,  ''  I  confess  this 
last  dispatch  does  more  put  one  to  seek  how 
to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  than 
any  that  I  have  yet  received."  In  another, 
Charles  sensibly  observes,  ^'  Why  I  should 
go  further,  I  see  no  reason ;  for  certainly 
those  who  wil)  not  be  contented  with  what  i 
have  done  already  will  be  less  contented  if  I 
should  do  more."  The  style  of  Charles  is 
evidently  changed ;  the  regal  tone  is  lower* 
ed,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  those  lofty 
pretensions  of  Royalty  which  resulted  from 
the  theoretical  politics  of  ancient  days  are 
laid  asleep.  Even  that  more  than  tender 
point,  Episcopacy,  is  surrendered  !  Charles 
yields  all  I  "  The  Buke,"  as  the  Liturgy  was 
called,  and  the  Church  discipline  of  the  live 
articles  of  Perth.  The  King  only  changes 
an  ambiguous  expression  in  the  paper  which 
Hamilton  was  to  offer  the  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, by  which  instrument  the  humiliated 
Monarch  had  given  way  to  all  their  demands. 

The  Assembly  at  Glasgow  met,  their  Pres- 
byters with  their  Lay-elders, and,  as  Hamilton 
describes  it,  '*  not  a  gown  among  them,  but 
many  had  swords  and  daggers."  In  this  cu- 
rious dispatch  the  Marquis  delineates  the 
Scottish  Counsellors,  —  personalities  which 
Burnet  could  not  venture  to  publish ;  (2)  but 
it  was  a  gallery  of  portraits  and  full-lengths 
of  contemporaries,  which  struck  Charles  with 
great  admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

Our  baffled  statesman  desponds — **  So  un- 
fortunate have  I  been  in  this  unlucky  coun- 
try, that  though  I  did  prefer  your  service  be- 
fore all  worldly  considerations,  nay  even 
strained  my  conscience  in  some  points ,  yet 
all  hath  been  to  small  purpose ;  for  I  have 
missed  my  end  in  not  being  able  to  make 
your  Majesty  so  considerable  a  party  as  will 
be  able  to  curb  the  insolency  of  this  rebellious 
nation,  without  assistance  from  England,  and 
greater  charge  to  your  Majesty  than  this 
miserable  country  is  worth.    As  I  shall  an- 

Charles  himself,  who,  however,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  have  employed  the  term  had  it  occurred 
to  him.  Doubtless,  however,  this  style  inflamed 
the  prejudices  against  the  King  with  the  many,  who 
looked  on  this  "Covenant"  as  sacred  as  the  one  in 
holy  writ. 
(9)  It  is  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  SUte-papers,  ii.,  117. 
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swer  (0  God  at  (he  last  day,  I  have  done  my  {  reionied  an  answer  by  the  samd  trusty 


best,  though  the  success  has  proven  so  bad 
as  I  think  myself  of'  all  men  living  most 
miserable.  And  seeing  this  may  perhaps  be 
the  last  letter  that  ever  I  shall  have  the  hap- 
piness to  write  to  your  Majesty,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  it  discharge  my  duty  so  far  as  freely 
to  express  my  thoughts  in  sach  things  as  1  do 
conceive  concerneth  your  service.  I  havQ 
sent  this  by  a  faithful  servant  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's, whom  I  hare  found  to  be  so  trusty, 
as  he  may  be  employed  by  you,  even  to  go 
against  his  nearest  friends  and  dearest  kin- 
dred." 

If  this  '^  faithful  servant "  were  a  Scotch- 
man, he  did  not  find  his  like  anK>ng  the 
closest  intimates  of  Charles.  The  warmth  of 
the  style,  we  must  infer,  denotes  the  earnest- 
ness of  Hamilton.  '^  If  T  keep  my  life  (though 
next  hell  1  hate  this  place),  if  you  think  me 
worthy  of  my  employment,  I  shall  not  weary 
till  the  Government  be  again  set  right,  and 
then  I  will  forswear  this  country.''  And  he 
closes  this  most  desponding  dispatch  by  a 
solemn  request  to  the  King— 

^'  I  have  only  this  one  suit  to  your  Majesty, 
that  if  my  sons  live  they  may  be  bred  in  Eng- 
land— I  wish  my  daughters  be  never  married 
in  Scotland — I  humbly  recommend  my  bro- 
ther to  your  favour.  May  all  your  intentions 
be  crowned  with  a  wished  success,  which  I 
hope  to  live  to  see,  notwithstanding  of  all  the 
threats  that  is  used  to 

"  Your  Majesty's,  etc. 

''HiJIlLTOTf." 

The  King  must  have  been  affected  by  the 
pathos ;  perhaps  never  before  had  a  disap- 
pointed minister  composed  a  cabinet  dispatch 
so  much  in  the  style  of  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 

But  while  the  Marquis  desponds  from  his 
own  personal  disappointments,  he  plans  the 
future  operations  of  the  King ;  advises  what 
places  should  be  secured,  where  the  fleet  was 
to  lio  in  the  Frith,  where  the  royal  army  was 
to  enter  Scotland.  He  has  not  omitted  notic- 
ing that  the^mbition  of  the  Bishops  had  been 
great,  and  their  folly  greater.  It  is  evident 
that  Hamilton,  though  ministerially  he  pro- 
tected the  Bishops,  and  even  supported  them 
in  their  personal  distresses,  was  no  better 
friend  to  the  Episcopalians  than  other  Scotch- 
men. 

Charles  was  struck  by  the  important  com- 
munication of  this  elaborate  dispatch,  and 


senger — 

^*  Hamilton,— I  have  sent  back  this  honest 
bearer,  both  for  safety  of  my  letters  and  to 
ease  me  from  length  of  writing ;  therefore 
in  a  word  I  thank  you  for  your  full  and  clear 
dispatch,  totally  agreeing  with  you  in  every 
point,  as  well  in  the  characters  of  men,  as  in 
the  way  you  have  set  down  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience ;  only  the  time  when  to  begin  to 
act  is  considerable ;  to  this  end  1  have  fully 
instructed  the  bearer  with  the  state  of  my 
preparations,  that  you  may  govern  my  busi- 
ness accordingly.  You  have  given  me  such 
good  satisfaction,  that  I  mean  not  to  put  any 
other  in  the  chief  trust  in  these  affairs  but 
yourself." 

It  was  now  the  close  of  the  year  1638.  The 
King  now  allowed  of  the  Convention*  or  As- 
sembly, as  it  was  called,  of  Glasgow,  but  it 
was  carried  on  in  such  a  disorderly  way  that 
the  Marquis  resolved  to  dissolve  it.  The  Bi- 
shops had  been  insolently  cited  to  appear ; 
their  lay  elders  and  their  ruling  elders  were 
in  fact  a  cover  for  these  democratic  conven- 
tions, exactmg  unlimited  freedom.  Hamilton, 
in  dissolving  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  be* 
trayed  such  visible  marks  of  grief  as  affected 
i^  members.  The  Assembly,  though  de- 
clared traitorous,  if  they  continued  their  sit- 
tings, wonld  not  disperse,  but  proceeded  with 
increased  rapidity  and  violence.  Having  de- 
posed the  Bishops  and  excommunicated  eight, 
the  Assembly  closed  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  King,  justifying  their  proceedings,  and 
complaining  of  the  usage  they  had  endured 
from  the  Royal  Commissioner.  The  Marquis 
flew  back  to  Court,  leaving  the  country  ia 
confusion  and  revolt. 

Charles,  incensed  at  his  affronted  authority, 
resolved,  though  reluctantly,  for  he  cookl 
hardly  depend  on  an  army  which  had  mora 
of  the  parade  than  the  force  of  one,  to  re- 
duce the  Covenanters  to  obedience.  The 
saddened  spirit  of  Hamilton  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  in  torture ;  for  now  his  duty  to 
his  Sovereign  and  his  friend  was  to  compete 
with  his  love  for  his  country— his  affectioos 
for  his  relatives— and  his  intercourse  with 
his  most  intimate  connections.  One  of  the 
charges  afterwards  raised  against  Hamilton 
is,  that  many  of  bis  friends  and  followeis 
parsed  over  to  the  Covenanted). 

We  may  infer,  in  justice  to  Hamillon,  that 
having  evidently  reluctantly  accepted  the  o^ 
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flee  of  High  CommissioDer,  he  had  flattered 
hiniseif  that  he  should  have  restored  tran- 
qoiliily  to  his  anhappy  country,  without com- 
ang  to  the  last  extremities.  In  his  heart  he 
was  Scottish,  and  could  have  little  sympa* 
ihised  with  the  fetal  predilection  of  Charles 
for  Episcopacy  in  an  unepiscopal  land,  and  to 
this  perhaps  he  alludes  when  he  declared 
that  *'  his  duty  or  his  love  to  the  King  had 
made  him  digest  some  things  which  other- 
wise he  had  not  borne  so  well."  On  the  other 
hand  he  perceived  the  reheliious  spirits  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  kindling  through 
the  people  whom  they  had  lured  on  and  in- 
flamed by  the  cry  of  religion.  Hamilton 
might  have  rejoiced  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  but 
when  he  turned  to  ihera,  could  he  strike  at 
his  dearest  connections,  the  followers  who 
were  to  fortify  his  influence,  the  feliow- 
dtizens  who  looked  up  for  their  protector  in 
a  Hamilton  ?  Doubtless  the  patriot  confi'ssed 
the  real  sentiment  of  his  heart,  when  he 
owned  that  **  the  thing  in  the  world  at  which 
he  had  the  greatest  horror  was  the  engag- 
ing in  a  civil  war  with  his  countrymen." 

There  was  still  at  th.it  day  an  irascible  na- 
tk)nal  jealousy ;  the  Scottish  man  at  times 
seemed  to  imagine  that  Srotia  had  sunk  into 
a  province  of  Britain,  and  there  had  been  arl- 
fol  rumours,  and  even  accusations,  that 
Hamilton  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  his  father-land.  This  ambi- 
tion, however,  no  action  of  his  life  had  be- 
trayed, and  those  who  had  so  confidently 
rested  their  sarinises  on  the  little  army  Ha- 
milton had  led  to  Germany,  and  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  Marquis,  as  they  conceived  by 
his  mysterious  conduct,  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  universal  confusion  that  he  might  fish  in 
snch  troubled  waters,  these  persons  knew  not, 
▼hat  is  now  known,  that  the  army  of  Hamil- 
ton had  been  mised  by  the  secret  command 
of  Cbaiies,  for  the  possible  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate. 

Hamilton,  however  the  affection  for  his 
BatiTe  land  might  prevail,  could  still  con- 
scientioiisly  have  acted  against  Scotland ;  for 
^hen  accused  as  ^  an  incendiary"  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  conquest  of  a  king- 
dom and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion.  He 
<tee!ared  that  '*  he  had  never  advised  his 
^'esty  to  con^pier  that  kingdom,  for  he 

(«)  BvaM's  Memoin  of  the  HoiUHnM,  aiB. 

(S;  fittni«f8  Meinoirs  or  the  Uaniltons,  4aiMid 
*3«.  Confront  the  opioioDOf  the  Mtrquls  with  a» 
i^Bdon,  L,  au.    They  ai«  ahnliar.    BwMt^  work 


takes  the  suppressing  of  a  party  in  arms 
against  the  King,  or  who  were  rejecting  his 
authority,  to  be  very  different  from  oonqner- 
ing  the  kingdom. "(1) 

The  Marquis  was  now  to  command  an  army 
and  a  fleet  against  his  countrymen.  When 
he  received  orders  to  open  hostilities,  he 
again  urged  that  the  issue  of  a  battle,  always 
4lubious,  was  much  more  so  when  the  one 
side  was  desperate  and  the  other  but  half 
cordial.  (2)  The  event  justified  the  pre- 
diction. 

The  Marquis,  General  by  land  and  sea,  and 
always  in  his  military  capacity  remarkably 
inefficient,  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  FrTth. 
He  had  promised  by  frequent  incursions  to 
harass  the  coasts,  and  by  perpetual  alarms  to 
create  diversions  and  scatter  their  collected 
forces.  The  only  exploit  ho  performed  was 
possessing  himself  of  an  island  which  had 
been  left  unprotected,  and  landing  five  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  air  ntid  exercise  themselves, 
from  the  close  confinement  of  the  ships.  The 
Marquis  himself  appears  to  have  been  more 
actively  employed  than  his  army.  The  lady 
his  mother,  (3)  a  zealous  Presbyterian  and  a 
flaming  Covenanter,  and  whose  two  daugh* 
tors  were  the  wives  of  Covenanters,  came 
down  to  visit  her  dutiful  son,  and  her  hurt- 
less  enemy;  the  Scots  on  shore  laughed,  ob- 
serving that  '^  they  knew  the  son  of  so  gude 
a  mither  could  ne'er  harm  them."  Hamilton 
never  attempted  to  interrupt  the  fortifications 
of  Leith,  where  all  hands  were  at  work,  and 
even  all  ranks.  It  appears  that  Hamilton  was 
in  communication  with  several  of  the  chiefis 
of  the  Covenant;  one  interview  is  attested  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses ;  but  others  were 
under  more  suspicious  circumstances;  we 
are  told  of  a  conference  at  night  with  Lord 
Loudon  on  the  birks  of  Barnbougal. 

Yet  the  Marquis  could  defend  his  own  con* 
duct  in  having  never  betrayed  the  King's 
service,  avowing  that  such  secret  conferences 
were  designed  for  the  best  purposes,  and  it 
has  farther  been  alleged  in  his  favour,  that 
his  troops  were  raw  and  undisciplined,  in- 
competent to  act  against  Leith. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  total  inac- 
tivity of  the  Marquis  in  his  military  opera« 
tions,  and  the  rumours  of  his  apparent  con- 
federacy, had  raised  strong  suspicions  among 
the  King's  party ;  Charles  himself  had  none, 

was   publMted   many  y^trs   preceding   Claren- 
don't. 
(J)  Lady  Amne  CuoBingham,  daughter  to  theBarl 
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and  the  royal  correspondence  conlinued  al- 
jnost  daily  with  Hamilton. 

Again  the  King*s  resolution  was  to  be 
shaken  by  the  account  the  Marquis  gave  of 
the  numerous  force  of  the  Scots,  and  a  treaty 
was  suggested  in  preference  to  a  battle.  Thus 
affairs  languished,  till  Charles  acknowledged 
the  mortifying  truth  of  which  the  Marquis 
had  formerly  apprised  him.  We  gather  this 
irom  a  letter  of  Secretary  Yane  : 

^*  His  Majesty  now  dolh  clearly  see  and  is 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  judgment  that  what 
passed  in  the  gallery  betwixt  his  Majesty  and 
your  Lordship  and  myself  hath  been  but  too 
much  verified  on  this  occasion.  And  there- 
fore his  Majesty  would  not  have  you  begin 
ivith  them,  but  settle  things  in  a  safe  and 
good  posture."  Such  doubts  on  the  royal 
side  of  its  own  strength,  and  such  resolution 
on  that  of  the  insurgents,  terminated  in  the 
hasty  pacification  of  Berwick. 

After  that  event,  when  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
then  at  London  as  a  deputy  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
having  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  French  king, 
-soliciting  his  aid  against  England,  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Hamilton  on  that  occa- 
sion is  remarkably  displayed.  The  alarming 
situation  of  Loudon,  imprisoned  on  no  doubt- 
ful act  of  treason,  embarrassed  his  Scottish 
friends,  who,  it  is  certain,  dreaded  the  result. 
The  King  had  designed  to  bring  Loudon  to 
his  trial,  but  a  rumour  seems  to  have  spread 
among  the  Scots,  that  Charles  had  given 
orders  for  beheading  him  without  a  trial; 
that  story,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall  shortly  more 
<;ritically  examine.  Hamilton  had  frequent 
interviews  with  Loudon  in  the  Tower ;  he  ob- 
tained his  enlargement  in  that  spacious  stale- 
prison,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  King  (hat  Loudon  was  not  formed  of  that 
hard  Scotch  temper  which  no  art  could  render 
malleable ;  he  would  spread  out  and  soften 
at  the  stroke  of  court-favour.  The  man,  whom 
some  have  told  us  the  King  had  commanded 
to  lose  his  head,  was  now  seen  at  the  King's 
levee— and 

"  Kisfi'd  the  band  jast  raised  to  shed  his  blood." 

Loudon,  in  fact,  was  gained  over  by  the 
King,  and  made  Chancellor  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Hamilton,  in  a  private  conference  at 
Whitehall,  was  locked  up  with  Loudon  from 

0)  NalsoD's  CollecUon,  i.,  we.   Nalson,  in  pre- 
serving the  information  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
.  of  State,  by  a  physician  "  who  saspected  the  Mar- 
quis to  be  an  arch-'jrailor,"  leaves  the  reader  to  exer- 


two  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon. (1)  Such  was  the  influence  and  the 
mysterious  conduct  of  the  Maiquis  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  the  present  was  a  great  eoitp  tT^UU; 
the  crafty  politician  not  only  appeared  to  have 
abstracted  a  friend  for  the  King  from  his  ene- 
mies, but  he  had  secured  his  own  reputation 
with  the  Covenanters,  by  saving  the  Eari  of 
Loudon,  whose  head  they  well  knew  was  in 
jeopardy. 

It  is  evident  that  Hamilton  remarkably 
studied  the  interests  of  the  opposing  parties, 
but  this  being  serviceable  to  both,  whatever 
good  was  effected  by  him,  was  always  neu- 
tralised. 1  f  ever  there  were  a  politician  who 
had  sagacity  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  we  surely 
may  fix  on  Bishop  Williams.  When  tbk 
statesman  had  resolved  to  be  serviceable  to 
Charles  the  First  at  that  critical  moment  when 
the  Scottish  intrigues  and  the  Scottish  army 
were  equally  advancing  in  England ,  Williams, 
who  had  always  declined  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Marquis,  now  sought  his  intimacy.  This 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whe- 
ther Hamilton  were  a  good  or  an  evil  genius. 
'*  I  have  found  him  to  be  very  opposite  to  the 
vulgar  opinion  formed  of  him,  which  con- 
siders him  cunning  and  false.  I  believe  him 
not  to  be  false  to  the  King,  nor  do  I  find  any 
great  cunning  in  him,  but  rather  that  he 
wants  a  head-piece."  (2)  It  is  possible  that 
the  mystery  which  involves  the  character  of 
Hamilton  may  have  originated  in  the  single 
circumstance  that  he  had  designed  great 
matters,  without  the  capacity  of  conducting 
them. 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Hamilton 
carried  about  him  the  secret  warrant  which 
held  him  irresponsible  for  his  double-dealings, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  decide  at  once  on  his  guilt 
or  his  innocence,  on  his  sincerity  or  bis  do* 
plicily.  Was  he  with  the  King,  or  with  the 
Covenanter  ?  The  Searcher  of  all  human 
hearts  alone  can  detect  the  silent  motives  of 
man.  The  intelligence  Hamilton  gave  the 
King  was  always  true;  his  warnings  were 
predictions,  and  his  counsels,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon himself  acknowledges,  were  always 
useful. 

But  he  is  accused  at  the  same  time  of  hav- 
ing revealed  the  King's  plans ;  of  having  tdd 

else  his  own  J  udgment .    Nalson  did  not  know  what 
we  know.    The  information  given  to  the  Secretary 
is,  without  doubt,  i^enuine  and  correct. 
(s;  Hackers  Life  of  WUUanis,pt.  U.,  143. 
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the  CovenantiDg  Lords  that  he  had  no  com- 
mission to  fight,  which  intimation  rendered 
them  more  hardy ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
he  ad?ised  the  CoYonanters  not  to  trust  the 
Kiog.  At  York,  such  was  his  dexterous  con- 
duct with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  his 
promises  of  future  service,  that  he  secured 
his  own  indemnity  with  them ;  and,  on  a 
later  occasion,  he  equally  secured  the  favour 
of  the  English  Parliamentarians,  from  the 
recommendation  of  their  allies  the  Scotch, 
who  declared  that  Hamilton  had  always  been 
true  to  them.  Once,  after  an  elaborate  address 
from  his  chair  as  High  Commissioner,  when 
he  had  earnestly  impressed  on  his  auditors 
the  severity  of  his  duty  in  delivering  the  royal 
commands,  he  descended  from  that  chair  of 
State,  and  familiarly  mingling  with  some  of 
the  noble  leaders  of  the  Covenant,  he  took 
them  into  another  apartment ;  there  he  ob- 
served, ^^  Before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  I 
spoke  to  you  as  the  King's  Commissioner,  but 
now  I  am  come  among  you  like  a  kindly 
Scotchman."  And  it  is  added,  that  he  ad- 
vised them  to  persevere,  by  which  they 
would  carry  every  thing  before  them,  but  if 
they  fainted,  or  gave  way,  they  were  un- 
done. (1) 

It  was  therefore  not  only  with  many  suspi- 
doos  actions,  but  with  many  loose  speeches 
canght  by  listeners,  and  with  private  con- 
ferences with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  and 
of  the  Parliamentary  parties,  observed  by 
watchful  eyes,  that  Hamilton  was  repeatedly 
charged  by  the  Court-party.  The  unfavourable 
result  of  all  his  negotiations  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn Hamilton  as  an  arch -traitor.  The  royal 
confidence  was  hardly  ever  shaken  —  yet 
once  it  seems  to  have  been  startled,  for  even 
Charles  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  *^  Ha- 
milton had  been  very  active  in  his  own  pre- 
servation." 

TheEarlof  Lanerick,  the  brother  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  King  had  commended  for  the  frank- 
ness of  his  speech,  and  the  openness  of  his 
nature,  and  even  Clarendon  distinguishes  him 
both  for  his  ability  and  his  honour ;  yet  by 
others  the  Earl  is  considered  to  have  adopted 
the  same  line  of  conduct  as  the  Marquis. 
Lanerick  was  selected  to  supply  the  place  of 

(I)  This  remarkable  oonvenation  is  given  by  Bl- 
ihop  Gathry,  who  at  the  same  Ume  furnishes  his 
tQtborities.  The  same  story  had  reached  Montrose 
in  the  some  words.  It  must  have  staggered  those 
who  considered  the  Marquis  ol  Hamilton  as  the 
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his  ^*  unfortunate  brother  ;'*  and  matters  were 
now  reduced  to  this  point,  that  one  brother 
was  to  be  answerable  for  the  other  1  We 
learn  this  from  a  communication  of  the  Earl 
to  some  confidential  friend  to  whom  he  sent 
a  dark  account  of  that  mysterious  affair  which 
in  the  Scottish  history  took  the  name  of 
**  The  Incident,*'  —  an  extraordinary  story, 
of  an  '^Incident"  which  never  occurred,  and 
which  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 

The  mysterious  conduct  of  the  brothers  still 
continued.  Two  years  after  the  affair  of  "  The 
Incident,"  when  in  1643  the  Scots  had  re- 
solved to  raise  an  army  to  maintain  their 
^^  cause,"  the  Marquis  sate  among  them,  and 
seemed  only  a  looker-on ;  while  his  brother 
Lanerick,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  King's 
signet,  put  it  to  a  proclamation  to  raise  this 
very  Scottish  army.  This  extraordinary  act 
done,  the  ambiguous  brothers  hastened  to 
Charles,  at  Oxford,  to  justify  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  explain  that  inevitable  crisis 
which  affairs  had  taken.  They  had  however 
been  anticipated  by  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Monarch,  and  the  ever- watchful  and  vindic- 
tive Montrose  had  again  denounced  the  Ha- 
miltons  for  their  infidelity.  Yet  even  In  the 
present  alarming  event,  Charles  seems  to  have 
seen  no  treachery,  but  only  misfortune  in  the 
brothers.  Had  they  been  criminal,  would 
they  have  returned  to  Court— they  who  could 
have  framed  apologies  for  their  absence  ?  The 
charges  against  Hamilton  were,  however,  of 
so  high  a  nature,  and  took  so  wide  a  view  of 
all  his  proceedings,  and  were  so  positively 
asserted  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  that,  to 
satisfy  the  friends  about  him,  the  King  was 
compelled  to  put  both  brothers  under  arrest. 
The  Marquis  had  of  late  been  created  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  be  who  had  so  long  deprived 
Charles  of  the  zealous  services  of  Montrose, 
and  whoso  rankling  jealousies  of  that  aspiring^ 
genius  had  induced  him  to  pursue  the  mean- 
est artifices  to  accomplish  Montrose*s  ruin, 
now  drank  himself  from  the  poisoned  chalice, 
returned  to  his  own  lips. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Hamiltons  was, 
however,  not  commanded  without  reluctance. 
The  Duke  received  the  assurances  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's favour,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
confinement,    by  Secretary  Nicholas;   and 

King's  Commissioner.  The  language  is  so  strong 
that  one  may  doubt  its  correctness— It  was  insU- 
gaUng  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  can  hardly 
be  excused  on  the  plea  that  Hamilton  was  covertly 
attempting  to  wind  himself  into  their  secrets. 
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William  Murray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  ihe ) 
confidenlial  agent  of  the  King,  brought  re- 
pealed  messages  of  the  King's  unchangeable 
amity.  The  charges  never  came  to  a  trial ; 
but  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  lasted  two 
years.  His  brother  Lanerick  escaped  from  his 
confinement  to  London,  and  finally  returned 
to  Scotland.  When  some  advised  the  King 
to  hang  Lord  Lanerick's  page  at  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  for  aiding  his  master's 
flight,  Charles  declared  that  ''no  servant 
should  suffer  for  his  fidelity  to  his  master." 

Lanerick,  pursuing  the  same  principle  of 
conduct,  whatever  was  that  principle,  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  loyal  to  the  King  in  rais- 
ing a  party  against  the  proud  and  fierce  Ar- 
gyle,  and  at  the  same  time  friendly  to  the 
Ck)venanters ;  for  even  his  eulogist  Burnet 
acknowledges  that  he  was  forced  to  comply 
in  many  things  with  the  public  counsels. 

The  few  at  Court  who  pretended  a  sem- 
blance of  friendship  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
suggested  to  him  that,  to  clear  himself  from 
the  heavy  imputations  attached  to  his  name, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  concur  vigorously  in 
his  Majesty's  service  in  Scotland ;  but  Hamil- 
ton declared  that,  till  he  was  legally  exonerat- 
ed by  a  public  trial,  it  was  not  fitting  for  him 
to  act ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  any  hopes  to 
recover  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  so 
often  failed.  When  he  was  lying  under  the 
imputation  of  having  betrayed  the  King's 
service,  he  was  at  the  same  time  receiving 
letters  from  Scotland  upbraiding  him  for  his 
services  to  the  King,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
Covenant,  assuring  him  that  ^^  had  he  been 
as  faithful  in  serving  the  King  of  Kings,  he 
would  have  been  rewarded,  but  that  now  he 
was  well  served  for  preferring  the  one  to  the 
other."  Such  is  the  catastrophe  of  a  worn- 
out  poUtician, — such  as  Frederick  the  Great 
once  sarcastically  likened  to  '^  squeezed 
oranges,"  which  once  used  are  thrown  away. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  length  was  re- 
lieved from  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  This 
mysterious  man  had  long  kept  up  an  interest 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament. 
At  the  time  of  Strafford's  trial  and  Laud's 
fall,  when  a  dark  cloud  was  hanging  over 
his  head,  lie  found  a  shelter  in  the  favour  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  for  many  personal 
obligations  he  had  conft^rred  on  some  of  that 
parly.  At  that  critical  nioincnt  he  pressed 
the  Scots  to  intercede  for  him  with  their 
English  allies,  which  they  not  only  did,  but 


bound  themselves  for  his  future  good  behftr 
viour  to  the  English  Parliament.  We  are 
told  from  good  authority,  that  Hamilton  be* 
came  a  confidant  in  all  their  private  designs 
against  one  another,  and  at  times  obtained 
many  concessions  from  the  King. 

The  last  great  act  of  bis  life  closes  this  in- 
volved scene  of  human  passions,  and  ii  will 
leave  the  enigma  of  his  life  unsolved.  Hap- 
less and  hopeless,  as  his  fortune  had  been, 
at  ihe  sight  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
imprisoned  Monarch,  Hamilton  seemed  te 
rouse  within  him  a  mightier  spirit.  He 
raised  a  Scottish  army  to  restore  his  unfor- 
tunate Sovereign.  But  even  in  this  last  ex-> 
pedition  to  England,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army,  his  melancholy  weighed  down 
the  heart  that  now  beat  with  more  geoeroos 
emotions.  Tho  night  before  he  marched,  ia 
taking  leave  of  a  friend,  Hamilton  not  only 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  danger,  but  the 
conviction  of  its  destruction  to  himself.  He 
had,  however,  determined  to  stake  his  life  on 
this  last  cast.  The  conduct  of  this  army  be- 
trayed a  fatal  secret,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton was  the  most  inefficient  of  Generals.  He 
had  formerly  shown  this  in  Germany,  where 
a  fine  army  had  mouldered  away  under  bis 
hands— in  the  Frith,  where  in  spiritless  inac- 
tivity he  had  not  risked  a  single  military 
movement.  And  now  his  persecuting  genios 
rose  before  him  in  that  very  army  whose  pre* 
cipilated  march  had  entered  England,  greater 
in  number  than  in  strength.  The  Duke,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  own  deficiency,  had  been 
persuaded  to  submit  ^the  conduct  to  the  Eaii 
of  Caknderas  Lieutenant- General;  yei  nei- 
ther were  cordial  to  each  other,  and  the 
friends  of  the  General  divided  from  th* 
friends  of  the  Lieutenant.  Some  veteran 
Irish  troops  disdained  to  serve  under  the 
Scotch  commander,  who  was  a  punctiiioos 
old  soldier  trained  up  in  the  German  wars. 
The  army  marched  without  unison,  aid 
often  in  separate  divisions.  The  Scots  did 
not  combat  so  resolutely  for  the  King  as  they 
had  fought  earnestly  against  him.  The  Kirk 
had  not  blessed  Duke  Hamilton's  army.  Their 
greatest  disaster  was,  that  they  had  to  en- 
counter Cromwell.  Fire  weeks  the  Scots 
had  been  suffered  to  advance,  though  perpe- 
tually harassed,  till  at  length  they  were  de- 
feated. Scorning  to  retreat  homewards  with 
ignominy,  a  mutiny  broke  out,  when  tho 
Earl  of  Calander  escaped  to  TloUand,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Derby.    Hamilton  was  now  so  sincere,  that 
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k  cared  not  to  fyreserre  himself,  if  be  could 
not  preserve  his  army. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  now  had  no  enemy 
to  deceive,  and  no  friend  to  conGde  in.  He 
entered  his  prison  and  he  maintained  his 
honour,  which  now  no  promises  could  seduce, 
and  no  persecution  could  menace.  In  (he 
second  evening  of  his  imprisonment,  when  a 
stem  Serjeant  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  court-yard  where  he  was  saun- 
tmng,  Ihe  Duke  was  struck  by  this  first  mark 
of  that  great  change  in  Ihe  condition  of  him 
who  not  a  few  days  before  had  commanded 
so  many  thousands ;  but  he  knew  that  his 
master  in  solitude  had  long  borne,  as  a  men* 
iich  should  bear,  the  indignities  of  his  ill- 
fortune.  Never  more  did  Hamilton  imagine 
thai  he  should  view  that  countenance  of  Ma- 
jesty and  of  friendship.  Yet  this  happened ! 
At  the  close  of  the  following  year  the  Duke 
vas  removed  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  also 
tas  the  King.  When  (Charles  was  leaving 
Windsor  to  hasten  to  his  trial  or  execution, 
Hamilton  prevailed  on  his  keepers  to  be  al- 
lowed to  ^>eflk  to  the  King,  as  he  passed  by, 
bat  for  a  minute  1  The  interview  was  hardly 
SttfiiBred  to  last  that  single  minute  which  had 
beeo  so  hardly  begged.  As  Charles  was 
piasiflg,  the  Duke  hurried  to  meet  him,  and, 
kneeling  down,  had  only  time  to  say,  with 
that  powerful  emotion  which  is  beyond  all 
ieigning — *^  My  dear  Master  i" — Charles  em- 
hnced  the  <Ad  companion  of  his  youth— the 
niiiister  whose  counsels  had  occupied  him  so 
many  years — the  confident  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  and  now  the  sharer  of  his  adversi- 
ties—shortly  too  to  be  the  participator  of  his 
late.  The  King  embraced  Uamillon,  and  had 
time  to  reply--^*  1  have  been  so  indeed 


to  you  1" 

The  confidence  of  Charles  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  remained  to  the  last  uninterrupted, 
i  though  the  enemies  of  Hamilton  were  ever 
ioslilling  into  the  King's  mind  the  darkest 
suspicions,  and  what  to  a  monarch,  and  more 
particularly  to  Charles,  was  most  likely  to 
exeiie  his  jealousy,  insinuating  against  Ha- 
milion  the  most  treasonable  aspirations. 
When  the  King  was  confined  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  governor  informed  him  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Charles  observed  that  ^^  It  was 
the  worst  news  that  ever  came  to  England." 
'^  governor  thought  that  *^  His  Mijesty 
W  no  leasoB  to  be  of  that  opinion,  for  had 
BsmiiloQ  bealan  the  Engibh,  be  would  oer- 
tsiiily  have  possessed  himself  of  ihe  throjMs 
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t  of  England  and  Scotland."  It  had  long  been 
,  a  popular  notion  that  such  was  the  concealed 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  King,  however,  was  not  of  the  opinion 
of  the  governor ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  his 
noble  confidence  in  Hamilton  was  such,  that 
Charles  replied  *'*'  You  are  mistaken ;  I  could 
have  commanded  him  back  with  the  motion 
of  my  hand."  (1) 

CHAPTER  LV. 
The  Incident. 

^*  The  Incident,"  as  it  was  called,  is  a  pre- 
sumed event  in  the  history  of  the  Hamiltons, 
which  occurred  on  the  second  visit  of  Charles 
to  Scotland,  and  which  no  one  could  com- 
prehend at  the  time.  It  baffled  the  inquisi- 
tive Clarendon,  though  the  King  gave  him 
all  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 

In  the  mysterious  intrigues  at  this  period, 
the  more  we  labour  the  darker  grows  our 
work.  These  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
politicians,  like  the  silk-worm,  cloud  th  m- 
selves  over  with  their  own  opaque  web,  tiU 
at  length  they  perish  by  their  own  inge- 
nuity. Some  recently  acquired  information 
will  throw  a  partial  tight  on  these  dark  pas- 
sages. 

Montrose,  who  had  long  been  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  had  watched  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Hamiltons  with 
some  of  that  party,  and  was  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  thnt  the  brothers  were  both  trai- 
tors— Montrose  was  himself  engaged  with 
the  Covenanters,  much  against  his  vtill,  in 
consequence  of  the  King's  first  ungracious 
reception  of  him,  which  had  been  contrived 
by  the  artifice  of  Hamilton. 

When  the  King  was  at  Edinburgh  in  1641,. 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  at  that 
moment  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
rose, became  the  medium  of  communication 
between  Charles  and  his  future  hero.  Mont- 
rose, since  his  personal  interview  with  the 
King  at  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  was  sup- 
posed, though  unconquered  in  arms,  to  have 
been  vanquished  by  words;  a  paper  had  been 
attached  to  the  door  of  his  apartment  even 
at  that  time,  inscribed^ 

Invietns  armifl,  verbis  vincitor. 

He  was  now  under  restraint  in  the  castle  by 
order  of  (he  Covenanters.    Montrose  assured 
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Murray  that  the  proofs  of  treason  were  ample,  ]  come  equally  suspected  eren  by  their  partial 


and  sufficient  to  bring  them  home  to  the  Ha- 
miltons,  who  had  confederated  with  Argyle 
to  betray  the  King  through  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  transactions.  Montrose  offered  to 
maintain  his  proofs  in  Parliament;  the  offer 
was  nearly  tantamount  to  a  proof— as  Cla- 
rendon in  a  suppressed  passage  informs  us, 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  the  delator  who 
wrongfully  accused  of  high-treason  was  him- 
self condemned  to  the  same  punishment  the 
convicted  traitor  would  have  suffered.  We 
are  informed  of  another  fact  by  Clarendon. 
The  offer  of  impeaching  the  three  noblemen 
to  break  their  factions  was  accompanied  by 
a  more  extraordinary  one— that  of  getting 
rid  of  them  altogether  by  assassination  I 
which,  says  Clarendon,  Montrose  frankly  un- 
dertook to  do.  Events  of  this  nature  the  still 
barbarous  customs  of  the  age  had  not  ren- 
dered so  singular  and  repulsive  as  they  appear 
to  our  more  subdued  manners ;  the  Court  of 
France,  where  Montrose  had  sometime  resid- 
ed, offers  several  remarkable  instances,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  called 
"  the  Just." 

At  this  moment  the  King  seemed  embar- 
rassed and  fluctuating  in  his  own  opinion  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  brothers;  other  obscure 
suspicions  of  a  confederacy,  which  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  show,  also  developed  them- 
selves. Forbidding  with  abhorrence  the  hor- 
rid expedient  of  the  military  adventurer, 
Charles,  however,  consented  that  the  proofs 
of  treason  should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  with  Clarendon's 
account,  who,  knowing  nothing  more,  de- 
scribes on  a  Sunday  morning  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Argyle— the  city 
of  Edinburgh  under  arms— and  the  reports 
the  three  lords  gave  out  of  dreadful  conspi- 
racies against  them.  The  Hamiltons  sent 
letters  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament, ''not 
without  soMie  reflections  on  his  M£gesty."(1) 

This  remarkable  passage,  which  long  im- 
plicated Charles  in  the  rumour  of  the  assas- 
sination, has  been  cleared  up  by  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Nicholas,  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
refer. 

Lord  Lanerick  had  addressed  to  some  con- 
fidential friend  ''  A  relation  of  the  Incident." 
It  is  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Hamil- 
tons ;  it  betrays  their  distracted  feelings. 
Such  was  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  bro- 
thersy  that  boUi  had  acted  in  a  manner  to  be*- 
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master. 

''  You  should  blush  when  you  remember  lo 
have  owned  so  much  friendship  for  one 
branded  with  the  black  name  of  a  traitor;  or 
to  have  loved  a  person  that  was  capable  of 
ingratitude  to  a  deserving  master,  for  though 
I  should  have  forgot  his  Majesty  as  a  subject, 
I  could  never  have  forgot  his  Majesty's  parti- 
cular favours  to  me,  who  from  nothing  hath 
heaped  both  fortune  and  honours  on  me.  1 
must  beg  of  you  the  trouble  of  reading  this 
paper,  and  shall  not  desire  a  more  favourable 
construction  of  my  actions  than  you  would 
of  his  you  never  saw. 

'^  It  is  true  the  opinion  I  found  his  Majesty 
had  of  my  brother  I  conceive  madehim  in  some 
measure  ;6a/otts  of  me,  which  upon  divers 
occasions  I  strove  to  clear  myself,  and  pro- 
fessed to  him  that  my  affection  to  his  service 
was  such  as,  if  I  believed  my  brother  were  fwt 
80  dutiful  to  him  as  he  ought  to  be,  no  man 
should  more  wiUingly  contribute  to  bring  him 
to  his  deserved  punishment  ^n  myself.  His 
Majesty  then,  and  upon  divers  occasions,  was 
pleased  to  say,  he  believed  me  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing 
to  the  contrary ;  but  that  he  thought  my  bro- 
ther had  been  very  active  in  his  own  preser^ 
vation. 

''  This  expression  of  his  Majesty's  made 
me  look  more  strictly  unto  my  brother's  ac- 
tions, to  see  if  1  could  find  that  in  any  parti- 
cular whereby  he  strove  to  preserve  himself, 
he  had  prejudiced  the  King's  just  designs. 
Possibly  my  blood  might  claim  such  an  in- 
terest in  his  as  to  procure  a  partial  construc- 
tion of  his  actions  from  me ;  but  truly,  the 
nearer  I  looked  into  his  thoughts,  the  greater 
affection  and  fidelity  I  found  in  him  to  his 
master;  and  if  in  this  judgment  I  have  erred, 
it  was  the  brain's  fault,  not  the  blood's,  for 
all  interest  I  laid  aside. 

'*  I  must  confess  his  Majesty  found  gnM 
opposition  in  this  country,  yet  (as  1  hope  for 
mercy,  though  1  found  myself  suspected  bv 
him,)  I  strove  to  do  him  the  best  service  1 
could ;  and  when  all  differences  were  coming 
to  some  accommodation,  and  I  in  hopes  bis 
Majesty  might  have  returned  with  satisfac- 
tion to  England,  all  those  hopes  were  de- 
stroyed by  this  unfortunate  accident  which 
which  now  forceth  this  distance  betwixt  his 
Majesty  and  us." 

After  an  account  of  this  presumed  plot, 
Lord  Lanerick  declares,  and  the  confession 
ma   be  true,  of  the  miserable  days  of  these 
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plotting  intriguers,  **  /  was  not  so  much 
troubled  with  the  hazard  of  losing  a  life^ 
ickerein  God  knows  these  many  years  I  have 
not  taken  great  plewure,  as  with  the  great 
prejudice  1  saw  this  would  bring  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's affairs  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this 
poor  kingdom . " 

His  lordship  concludes  in  ihis  extraordinary 
style:  ^'  1  was  informed  his  Majesty  had  let 
fall  some  expressions  to  my  disadvantage  in 
the  Parliament  House;  whereupon  I  again 
sent  10  him  begging  him  to  believe  that  1  had 
not  a  heart  capable  of  a  disloyal  thought  to 
him ;  and  that  if  I  believed  my  brother  had 
anyt  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  thinking 
how  to  punish  himy  for  I  had  both  a  heart  and 
a  hand  able  to  do  it.*^ 

Here  is  an  offer  of  assassinating  his  own 
brother,  should  that  brother  prove  to  be  a 
traitor  I  What  extremes  of  passion  agitate 
politicians  in  their  crooked  course !  Lane- 
rick  offers  to  return  to  court  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ^^confi- 
dent that  his  Majesty  knows  not  of  the  base 
design,  though  the  King  protects  those  who 
are  accused. "(1;  This  alludes  to  Montrose 
and  his  party. 

The  narrative  by  Lord  Lancrick  of  the  pre- 
samed  immolation  of  the  three  lords  at  the 
feel  of  his  Majesty  betrays  such  incoherence, 
that  the  whole  pretended  conspiracy  was  long 
coD>idered  as  having  no  foundation  in  reality, 
and  by  many  was  treated  as  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. The  three  noblemen  were  to  be  called 
into  the  King's  drawing-room  on  parliamen- 
tary buMness— two  lords  were  then  to  enter 
at  a  garden- door,  followed  by  two  or  three 
hnndred  men,  when,  proceeds  the  Earl, 
^*  they  should  either  have  killed  us,  or  carried 
us  aboard  a  ship  of  his  Majesty's  which  then 
lay  in  the  road."  After  aU,  the  assassination 
might  have  subsided  into  a  deportation.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  in  this  novel  political 
scene,  Charles  would  never  have  endured  to 
have  been. even  a  spectator  ;  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  three  lords  could  ntrver  have  taken 
place  in  his  presence.  Charies  has  never  yet 
l^en  accused,  among  the  calumnies  heaped 
OD  his  head,  of  this  sanguinary  disposition. 
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0)  Lord  Hardwicke's  State-papers,  il.,  S99. 

(Sj  TIh  Be  notes  or  contents  of  the  deposItioDS  are 
PK6trvedby  Bairour  in  his  Journal  of  Parliament; 
^d  are  in  Malcolm  Laing's  Appendix  to  his  History 
of  Scotland,  hi.,M5. 

(3)  On  inquiry,  1  do  not  learn  that  these  papers 
are  in  the  State-paper  Office— they  remained  pro- 
bably with  secretary  Nicholas,  and,  if  not  lost,  must  . 
oe  among  hisMSS.  Uj  friend  Mr.  Amyott,  to  whom,  * 


The  stretch  of  his  arbitrary  command  was  an 
imprisonment. 

Charles,  indignant  at  the  suspicions  of  the 
Hamiltons,  insisted  on  a  public  trial  of  the 
presumed  conspirators.    We  learn  from  that 
faithful  recorder  and  actor  in  the  passing 
scenes.  Principal  BailUe,  that  all  parties  con- 
sidered it  as  most  prudent  to  leave  this  dark 
and  involved  affair  to  a  private  committee  ; 
and  in  England  it  was  consigned  to  the  Privy 
Council.    The  Scotch  Committee  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  perplexed  by  the  con- 
trary depositions ;  the  truth  of  some  things 
could  not  be  denied,  and  the  falsity  and  ab- 
surdity of  others  seem  to  have  been  as  evi- 
dent.   It  was  considered  prudent  that  the 
original  depositions  should  be  suppressed  ; 
some  notes  of  them,  however,  have  been  pre- 
served. (2)    In  England  it  was  resolved  that 
all  the  documents  relative  to  '^  the  Incident " 
should  remain  under  the  Secretary's  care,  to 
be  inspected  by  any  of  the  Peers,  but  not  to 
be  published  without  the  King's  com mand.(3) 
The  chief  point  with  Charles  was,  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  honour,  so  cruelly  impli- 
cated by  the  terrified  Hamiltons.    That  re- 
markable passage  in  Clarendon  that  the  Ha- 
miltons  addressed  the  Scottish  Parliament 
^^  not  without  some  reflections  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty,'* receives  a  fresh  light  from  one  of  Se- 
cretary Nicholas's  letters  to  the  King,  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Evelyn  papers. 
The  Secretary  writes  from  London  to  the  King 
at  Edinburgh,  ^^  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton's 
second  and  third   letters  to  your  Majesty, 
whereby   he   begs  your  Majesty's  pardon, 
which  argues  he  is  not  so  faultless  and  inno- 
cent as  we  (the  Privy  Council)  would  here 
render  him."    This  can  only  allude  to  the 
Marquis  having  implicated  the  ^*  King  in  the 
base  design,"  as  Lord  Lanerick  calls  it.    And 
therefore   the    Secretary  congratulates  the 
King  on  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
Privy    Council,    that  **  there  was  nothing 
which  in  any  sort  reflected  on  the  King's  ho- 
nour."   Nor  has  Charles  been  accused  of  any 
criminal  act  by  the  party.    The  Secretary 
designates  '^  the  Incident "  as  '^  that  tinhappy 
business"— and  requests  the  royal  command 

if  his  modesty  would  allow  it,  I  would  apply  the 
happy  designation  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  as  **  learned  in  BriUsh  History,"  did  me 
the  favour  to  examine  the  book  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, hat  not  a  single  entry  has  been  made  of  this 
singular  transacUon^  so  careftil  were  they,  for  the 
•  honour  of  the  King,  to  bury  it  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. 
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respecting  the  publication.  The  King  sim- 
ply notes  on  the  loiter,  ''There  needs  no 
•more."  (1) 

What  is  more  certain  than  ''  the  Incident " 
is,  that  Lord  (Uarendon  heard  from  Montrose 
him<:elf  that  Murray,  after  haying  been  the 
warmest  encourager  to  the  proposed  impeach- 
ment of  the  Hamiltons,  and  offered  himself  to 
prove  many  notable  things  against  the  sus- 
pected nobleman,  was  the  only  roan  who  dis- 
covered the  whole  "  Counsel " — that  is,  the 
intended  impeachment — to  the  Hamiltons ; 
and  what  is  as  mysterious  as  ''  the  Incident'* 
itself,  Murray,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  suddenly  deserted  Montrose, 
whom  he  had  courted,  and  whose  interme- 
diate agent  he  had  been  with  the  King,  and 
as  suddenly  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Hamilton.  The  alarm  of  the  Hamiltons,  oc- 
casioned by  the  dread  of  assassination,  I 
would  ascribe  to  the  same  manoeuyres  of  Mr. 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber.  In  be- 
traying the  projects  of  Montrose,  he  probably 
mixed  up  an  exaggerated  account  of  that 
^' frank"  offer  of  assassination,  which  the 
daring  and  vindictive  Montrose  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  have  had  performed  by  his 
creatures,  for  he  was  himself  then  confined 
in  the  Castle  by  the  Covenanters.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  practised  on  by  the  artful 
insinuations  of  the  faithless  Murray,  evidently 
suspected  that  the  King  had  consented  to  this 
inexpiable  crime.  Hence  his  regrets  and  re- 
quests of  pardon,  noticed  in  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Nicholas.  That  Hamilton  had  en- 
tertained this  suspicion,  though  he  certainly 
ought  better  to  have  understood  the  character 
of  Charles,  is  confirmed  by  an  affecting  cir- 
cumstance. Shortly  after  the  mysterious 
''  Incident,'*  and  at  the  moment  the  Marquis 
was  created  a  Duke,  Charles  tenderly  re- 
proached him  for  having  suffered  so  foul  a 
suspicion  to  enter  his  mind,  reminding  Ha- 
milton that  on  a  former  occasion,  when  alike 
charge  had  been  laid  against  Hamilton  him- 
self, he  had  instantly  rejected  it  with  scorn, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  unchangeable  confidence, 
had  commanded  Hamilton  that  very  night  to 
sleep  in  his  chamber. 

In  a  conspiracy  of  which  we  hardly  know 
the  conspirators,  and  in  an  *^  Incident'*  which 
never  occurred,  some  reasonable  conjectures 
may  be  allowed.  Malcolm  Laing,  after  an  able 
review  of  this  mysterious  tiJe,  condvides  that 

(I)  Secretary NiGholaft'sc«rreqMiid«ieBlaJBvtdya. 
Pym's  report  6f  the  Committee  in  the  tenth  wliiaie 
of  the  Parliamentary  History. 


^^  the  Incident "  was  not  altogether  a  ficti- 
tious plot,  and  that  the  proposed  arrest  ol 
the  Hamiltons  was  probably  assented  to  by 
Charles,  under  the  influence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary communications  of  Montrose;  thcse^ 
in  fact,  opened  a  scene  of  confederacy  which 
extended  to  London  as  well  as  Edinburgh.  A I 
this  moment  Charles  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  conspiracies.  One  of  his  motives  in  hast- 
ening to  Scotland  hud  been  to  obtain  posses- 
sion  of  an  engagement  bearing  the  signatures 
of  several  English  Peers,  and,  as  he  was  told, 
of  some  Commoners  with  the  Covenun  (ers^ 
and  which  we  shall  find  he  bat  *''  narrciwly 
missed."  If  the  arrest  of  the  three  Lords  had 
the  King's  concurrence,  what  need  was  there 
of  the  three  hundred  men  ?  That  the  King 
might  have  designed  to  arrest  them  is  not 
improbable,  but  the  rumour  of  the  assassina- 
tion, or  the  depoitation,  probably  originated 
in  the  artful  insinuations  of  Murray,  and  in 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  contradictory 
evidence  of  some  officers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  let  into  a  plot,  which  they  did  not  them- 
selves understand.  The  plot,  whatever  it 
was,  may  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the 
daring  Montrose,  who  consigned  the  manage- 
ment to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ;  but  even  this 
point  is  difficult  to  conceive,  for  Montrose, 
who  was  then  soliciting  the  royal  favour, 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  lose  it,  by  an 
assassination  which  had  been  solemnly  inter- 
dicted by  the  King. 

There  was  another  circumstance  which  had 
risen  out  of  the  mysterious  '*  Incident "  noi 
the  least  observable.  When  the  news  of  the 
flight  of  the  three  Lords  from  Edinburgh 
reached  London,  it  created  the  same  con««ter- 
nation  as  in  the  Scotch  city  ;  it  was  magni- 
fied by  Pym  in  Parliament(2)  into  one  of 
those  popular  delusions  which  they  began  to 
practise ;  it  was  said  to  be  a  Papistical  con- 
spiracy  against  both  the  Kingdoms ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  directed  to  double  guards  and 
watches  in  the  city  and  suburbs  I  A  simple 
observer  might  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
secret  cause  proportioned  to  this  strange  ef- 
fect. Why  were  the  leading  members  of 
Parliament  thus  panic-struck  ?  The  revela- 
tions of  Montrose  evidently  had  affected  them 
—that  concealed  intercourse  which  was  short- 
ly to  be  made  apparent  to  the  world,  and 
which  was  yet  imperfectly  known  to  Charles, 
had  cast  the  parties  into  confusion  and  dis- 
may. 

(•)  Bee  Pym^BiMeeiitaOilibitffi  ParL  Bfot.,  ii.^ 
Ml.  Ma. 
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About  the  time  of  ^^  the  Incident,"  Scot- 
hnd  was  a  focus  of  political  intrigues,  in- 
iiigaes  which  hare  not  entered  into  history, 
although  they  have  left  some  obscure  traces. 
The  Scottish  parties  >vere  so  embroiled  logo- 
tlier,  that  Charles  insisted,  as  each  was  ready 
to  vent  their  motnal  recrinunalioos.  on  an 
act  of  oblivion  on  all  sides.  The  King  threat- 
eoed  that  if  the  Covenanters  accused  the 
Earl  of  Traqoaire  and  others,  he  would  re- 
serve three  or  four  of  their  own  party.  The 
violence  of  their  raachinatioDS  we  discover  in 
the  desperate  style  of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
both  the  parlies.  When  the  Covenanters  were 
iosistiog  on  having  Traquaire  tried  by  their 
parliament,  as  '^  an  incendiary,"  which  was 
ibereigniog  party-aame  for  any  of  the  royal 
ministers,  mare  than  once  he  swore  that 
^  before  he  perished  he  would  mil  heaven 
aod  earth  and  hett  together  1 "  In  this  chaos 
ef  his  emotions,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
vild  elements  combined  the  secret  intrigues 
ofsome  Englishmen  with  the  Scots,  and  of 
Argyle  and  other  Covenanters  with  the  Ca- 
bioel  of  the  louvre.  The  desperate  language 
of  Traquaire  was  replied  to  by  the  bold  chal- 
bge  of  the  Covenanter,  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  who  figures  in  Scottish  history  as 
Lord  Wariston.  Wariston  fiercely  offered  the 
King,  as  he  himself  expressed  it>  '*to  be 
voked  in  one  chain  with  the  Earl  of  Traquaire, 
and  let  him  accuse  me,  and  me  accnse  him, 
then  let  the  judgment  go  free,  and  the  nocent 
ttffer."  Treason  hung  on  the  lips  of  every 
«M;  and  Wariston  tells  that  ^*  these  recri- 
Binaiions  deserve  justice  rather  than  mercy." 
The  Covenanter  asks  not  for  bloody  hut  sure- 
^  he  desires  it.  What  scenes  were  these 
far  the  anbappy  monarch  1  And  what  a  man 
ns  this  Wariston,  the  head  of  the  Covenant- 
ers! This  fierce  Covenanter  was  one  who, 
fi  he  describes  himself,  "^^  did  not  weaken 
bis  hands  in  the  work  of  God."  He  was  a 
^iUe  being— the  Talus  with  his  flail  of 
in»f  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
fetory  of  the  Puritans.  Ho  often  discovers 
the  simplicity  of  his  system  of  politics ;  it 
consisted  of  the  strength    of  the  Scottish 


(1/  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Charles  the  First,  192 

'i'>  1  refer  the  reader  to  a  curions  passage  in  the 
Biary-iellcre  of  honest  Baillie,  (1.,  334,)  for  an 
«Dtolng  Epecimcn  of  the  manner  in  v  hich  the  vul- 
^'s  hovered  over  the  great  dead  bodies  of  Episco- 
P*'*)i  till  ibey  were  glutted  by  the  carnage.  It 
*mns  that  when  they  came  to  the  grand  pillage, 
wePreibyiers  were  not  allowed  all  the  portion  they 
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army,  and  his  own  unalterable  intr^idity. 
He  wrote,  with  concise  energy,  from  London 
to  his  brothers  in  Scotland, ''  Commend  us  to 
be  stout,  prepare  your  armies.  The  Lower 
House  grow  in  strength.  They  have  Strafe 
ford's  life^BiTe  thinking  on  monies  for  u«*— 
Lord  encourage  and  direct  them  !"  There  is 
more  dignity  in  his  patriotism  when  he  de- 
clares that  his  only  end  is  thai  *'  the  honour 
of  the  kingdom  be  preferred  to  the  King's 
point  of  honour."  (i)  However,  be  it  not 
forgotten,  that  Ihis  warm  patriot  and  inspired 
Covenanter  closed  his  life  with  the  weakness 
which  he  said  he  himself  feared ;  he  could 
not  resist  the  seduction  of  office.  In  Crom- 
well's time  he  begged  not  to  be  sent  up  to 
London,  dreading  *' the  snares."  Encumber- 
ed by  a  numerous  family,  and  having  large 
sums  not  likely  to  be  repaid  for  public  ser- 
vices, the  Usurper,  for  so  the  Presbyterians 
called  the  Protector,  prevailed  on  Wariston 
to  have  his  accounts  settled,  and  to  serve 
him.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  deep  was 
the  interiorconflict  of  conscience  and  poverty. 
We  are  told  that  ii  cast  the  fierce  yet  honest 
Wariston  into  a  state  of  melancholy ;  with  a 
dejected  spirit  nothing  went  well  with  him  ; 
and,  fmally,  it  cost  him  his  life  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 

The  close  of ' '  the  Incident"  was  as  curions, 
though  not  as  mysterious,  as  any  part  of  it. 
The  projected  tragedy  terminated  in  a  perfect 
comedy.  The  Lords  who  should  have  been 
assassinated  were  elevated  into  higher  digni« 
ties.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  created 
a  dnke;  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had  a  marquisate 
bestowed  on  him.  Lesley,  the  Scotch  general, 
was  overcome  by  an  earldom  ;  a  Scotch  laird 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  viscount.  Even 
the  Covenanter,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  was 
knighted,  pensioned,  and  commissioned  as  a 
Lord  of  the  Sessions,  and  well  known  as  Lord 
Wariston.  Lanerick  and  Montrose  alike  lost 
not  a  shade  of  the  royal  favour.  The  very 
Presbyters,  who  were  triumphing  over  the 
distriliution  of  the  Bishops'  lands,  which, 
however,  were  chiefly  thrown  to  the  devour- 
ing rapacity  of  the  aristocracy,  (2)  and  who 


had  calculated  on.  "Glasgow  was  pitifully  crossed 
by  the  Duke,  who  ma»t needs  have  the  temporality 
of  that  Bishoprick ;  the  spiritnality  feU  to  the  town- 
minister,  which  is  but  a  small  thing.  But  to  eon- 
tent  Glasgow,  the  bishoprick  of  Gallow;)y  was  j^iven 
to  the  Colle«;e.  Aberdeen  University  got  its  Itishop- 
rick— RoFS,  Murray,  and  Caithness  are  divided  to 
North-land  gentlemen  of  any  small  deserving';  Ar- 
gyle Isles,  I  suspect,  to  Argyle.    The  Bisbopricks. 
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so  often  had  tried  the  gravity  of  Charles  by 
their  volume  of  a  sermon,  when,  like  a  true 
Scot,  the  King  even  attended  the  Kirk,  had 
their  Henderson  and  Gillespie  pensioned  and 
'  preferred.  Charles  must  have  considered  him- 
self fortunate  to  have  been  permitted  ^' to 
pardon"  his  own  friends,  with  an  understand- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  to  neglect  them  ; 
"  the  incendiaries,"  as  the  ministers  of 
Charles  were  called,  had  been  threatened 
with  the  recent  fate  of  Strafford,  and  they 
were  now  rewarded  for  their  zeal  by  a  royal 
pardon  !  Some  of  the  adherents  to  the  King 
sarcastically  observed  that  should  any  of  them 
be  desirous  of  preferment,  they  had  only  to 
join  the  new  rebellion  which  had  just  broken 
out  in  Ireland.  Charles,  indeed,  was  now 
only  exercising  the  weakness  of  sovereignty, 
for  his  real  power  was  limited  to  granting 
concessions  and  conferring  titles.  Yet  what 
availed  this  state-policy  ?  In  Scotland,  Charles 
was  only  disappointing  his  friends  without 
conciliating  his  enemies,  so  transient  is  the 
feeble  gratitude  for  extorted  favours  I  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  monarchs  incur  mis- 
fortunes which  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  King,  indeed,  had  of  late  been  so  ac- 
customed to  grant  concessions,  Avithout  any 
return  of  thanks,  that  the  lip-service  of  the 
vehement  gratitude  of  some  cunning  Scots 
looked  much  like  that  loyalty  from  which  he 
had  been  so  long  estranged.  Charles  mistook 
quiet  for  peace.  Whatever  was  his  design  in 
his  present  political  journey,  the  policy 
proved  fatal;  in  going  in  person  to  Scotland, 
as  Clarendon  forcibly  expresses  it,  he  had 
only  *'  made  a  more  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom,"  and,  what  was  not  less  fatal, 
the  management  of  the  Scots  indicated  to 
their  English  friends,  who  had  watched  their 
motions,  and  rejoiced  with  their  rejoicings, 
that  the  King  must  yield  all  to  them.  It 
would  indeed  have  reproached  the  incapacity 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  party,  if  Charles  had 
not  shown  himself  as  weak  and  as  weakened 
a  sovereign  at  London  as  he  had  done  at 
Edinburgh.  So  contagious  is  the  example  of 
a  successful  insurrection,  that  even  the  Irish 
nation  in  their  atrocious  rebellion  now  pre- 
tended that  they  were  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Scots,  and  pleaded  for  their  li- 
berties and  their  religion  as  well  as  the  sons 

were  80  quickly  dilapidated,  that  we  were  near  to 
have  made  a  protestation  in  Parliament  in  the 
Church's  name"— that  is  the  Presbyters  \ 

(I)  Compare,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  first  vo-  I 
lame,  p.  19S,  with  the  Appendix,  p.  M2.  The  con- 1  question. 


of  Calvin ;  but  these  Papalists  proved  to  be 
more  barbarous  even  than  the  Covenanters  I 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  Letter  of  the  Scots  to  the  French  King.— A  De- 
sign of  their  SeparaUon  Arom  England.— Bomel's 
Anecdote  of  Lord  Loudon  examined. 

The  Earl  of  Traquaire,  who  succeeded  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous oftlce  of  High  Commissioner  for  Scot- 
land, was  a  person  of  considerable  abilities, 
who  from  a  private  gentleman,  by  name 
Stewart,  had  been  raised  to  distinction ;  an 
adventurous  intriguer  unquestionably,  and 
one  whose  fate  resembles  that  of  many  of  this 
class,  for  according  to  the  calamitous  list  of 
^*  Scot  of  Scotstarvet's  Staggering  State  of 
Scots  Statesmen,"  this  versatile  politician, 
after  all  his  shiftings,  closed  his  career  in  in- 
digence and  obscurity.  Traquaire  was  now 
fixed  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  by  no  artifice 
could  he  extricate  himself — he  was  secretly 
the  great  enemy  to  Episcopacy,  and  it  was 
now  his  office  to  protect  the  very  order  which 
he  sought  to  abolish. 

The  Earl  of  Traquaire  was  a  favourite  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  in  a  suppressed  passage 
declares,  that  ^*  He  was  one  of  the  wisest 
men  that  he  had  known  of  that  nation,*'  and 
in  his  text,  as  formerly  published,  seems  re- 
luctantly to  record  the  suspicions  of  others, 
that  Traquaire  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Church.  This  his  lordship  at 
first  doubted.  But  in  the  suppressed  passage 
the  doubt  seems  to  have  disappeared,  for  we 
find  a  fuller  detail  of  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct. (1)  Traquaire  was  openly  accused  by 
the  Scottish  Bishops  before  the  King  for  his 
treacherous  deportment  in  the  Scotch  busi- 
ness, and  Bishop  Guthry,  with  his  strong 
feelings  for  Episcopacy,  has  ranked  hiin-^ 
among  the  rogues  and  traitors. 

The  duplicity  or  the  versatility  of  this  po- 
litical character  is  strongly  marked.  Secretly 
hostile  to  Episcopacy,  he  had  himself  joined 
in  ejecting  the  order  of  Bishops  from  the 
three  estates  of  Parliament.  But  when  he 
found  the  King  still  so  tender  on  the  point  of 
Episcopacy,  Traquaire,  to  help  the  King  out 
of  this  difficulty,  cunningly  suggested  that 
'^  Let  the  Parliament  do  what  it  would,  there 

trast  is  very  strilung,  and  the  confession  of  Claren- 
don, that  the  Earl  designed,  by  an  alteration  in 
the  ecclesiastical,  to  make  more  reasonahle  a  re- 
formation in  the  temporal  state,  seems  to  setUe  the 
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ven  still  groands  for  the  restoration  of  Epis- 
copacy wheoeTer  the  Ring  ooald  carry  the 
poiot ;  for  Bishops,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
kiDiDg  one  of  the  estates  in  Parliament,  no 
Act  whatever  that  passed  without  them  could 
liare  force  in  law,  and  much  less  the  Act 
that  had  abolished  thorn,  since  they  never 
appeared  there,  and  had  protested  against 
it."(l)  This  was  what  a  nioderii  French 
statesman  has  called  an  '^  arriere  pensde.'* 

Tiaquaire's  concealed  feelings  towards  the 
Bishops,  and  his  Cabinet  opinion  as  Priyy 
Gooodllor,  exhibit  him  in  those  very  oppo- 
ste  positions  into  which  the  man  of  intrigue 
b  sometimes  so  painfully  thrust.  The  worldly 
wisdom  of  these  Achitophels  is  to  live  on  ex- 
pedients—their only  art  is  a  trick  of  the  mo- 
Bieiit ;  but  expedients  will  fail,  and  the  de- 
ceiver is  liable  to  be  himself  deceived. 

Ihe  Scottish  Commissioners,  to  quiet  the 
people,  published  their  own  constructions  of 
tbe  articles  of  the  late  hurried  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick. As  much  had  passed  in  loose  confe- 
nnoes,  where  any  harshness  in  the  wording 
ns softened  by  the  royal  exposition,  but  not 
altered,  that  the  honour  of  the  King  might 
sofier  no  degradation,  and  as  these  confe- 
RDces  were  written  down  every  night  when 
the  Commissioners  returned  to  their  camp, 
different  persons  would  assign  different  re« 
soUs;  what  was  set  down  as  positive  by  one, 
to  another  would  be  dubious.  The  conces- 
sioDs  which  the  Scots  gave  out  were  utterly 
disclaimed  by  the  English,  and  ^'  The  Scots' 
Use  paper,"  as  it  was  called,  (2)  was  burnt 
^  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman  as  a 
slaoderous  libel,  ^'  Everybody  disavowing  the 
eoDleats,  but  nobody  taking  upon  him  to 
poUish  a  copy  that  they  owned  to  be  true." 
A  carious  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  a  treaty 
where  the  parties  refer  to  what  is  not  con  - 
t&Qed  in  it ! 

The  Scots  made  an  appearance  of  disband- 
iag  their  army,  by  burning  the  tents  which 
fonned  their  camp,  but  they  detained  their 
officers,  and  Scotland  presented  the  same 
^changed  scene.  The  Tables  of  democracy 
ttotinued  their  sittings.  The  new  Assembly, 
to  sjNiTe  the  King's  prejudices,  avoided  every 
dusioQ  to  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  which 
ke  had  condemned  as  illegal,  hut  they  were 


(1)  Itamet's  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  119. 

(S)  This  paper  is  preeenred  In  FranUand's  An- 
>A.  7M.  Maleolm  Laing  does  not  thiniL  **the 
Scoto*  Paper"  to  have  been  aa  falae  aa  the  hangman 
mdaimed  it. 

dj  The  argoment  here  need  I  had  written  befture 
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careful  to  reproduce  all  its  former  resolu** 
tions. 

Charles,  though  slowly,  withdrew  from 
that  last  hold  of  his  sovereignty— the  con- 
tested Episcopacy.  The  act  of  the  Assembly 
declared  that  ^*  Episcopacy  was  unlawful  in 
the  Kirk  ;"  that  term,  on  any  explanation, 
Charles  firmly  rejected.  The  King  was  will- 
ing to  allow  that  Episcopacy  might  be  de- 
clared to  be  ^^  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Kirk,"  but  he  never  would  acknowledge 
that  **  Episcopacy  was  unlawful."  *'  There 
may  be,"  he  observed,  '^  many  several  con- 
stitutions, but  whatever  is  absolutely  unlaw- 
ful in  one  Church  cannot  be  lawful  in  an* 
other  of  the  same  profession  of  religion." 

Such  was  the  argument  of  Charles,  which 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  two  able  histo- 
rians. Malcolm  Laing  considers  it  as  ^^  an 
immaterial  difference,  unworthy  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  a  national  settlement ;"  and  Dr. 
lingard  condemns  it  as  ^^  a  mere  quibble." 

The  historians  of  Charles  the  First  rarely 
place  themselves  in  the  perplexed  situation 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  History  re- 
quires its  abstractions  as  well  as  poetry ;  the 
historian,  like  the  poet,  should  personate 
the  character  he  represents,  placing  himself 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  being  whose 
actions  he  records.  With  the  same  fixed 
views  before  him,^  and  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  same  feelings,  he  should  penetrate,  like 
Tacitus  or  Oarendon,  if  blessed  with  their 
art,  into  the/^ecret  recesses  of  the  mind. 
The  instancer  before  us  is  an  illustration  of 
this  critical  maxim. 

When  we  discover  the  royal  Episcopalian 
compelled  to  hang  his  wrath  on  this  ^ight 
thread,  it  serves  at  least  to  indicate  the 
wounded  sensibility,  which  could  not  endure 
that  the  obnoxious  term  unlawful  and  Epi$* 
capacy  should  lie  in  such  close  connexion. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Charles  there  was  a  deeper 
dread  of  this  sweeping  conclusion,  for,  cmleriM: 
paribus^  had  Charles  acknowledged  Episco- 
pacy to  be  unlawful  in  one  Church,  it  would» 
or  it  ought  to,  extend  to  the  other.  The 
King  was  not  raising  a  cavil,  but  opposing  a 
principle, — a  principle  which  was  striking 
at  tbe  Church  of  England ;  and  it  proved  to 
be  an  awful  anticipation,  (3)  nor  was  it  un- 


Idiacovered  the  same  In  Malcolm  Laing  himaelf, 
iii.,  ITS.  This  hiatorian  has  even  assigned  another 
motive  for  Charles's  **  Quibble,"  as  Dr.  Lingard 
calls  it.  It  is  one  not  less  forcible :  "  If  Episcopacy 
was  condemned  aa  unlaw ftil  in  the  constitution  of  a 
church,  it  could  never  be  reatored.*  Thoa  while 
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pereeived  by  Charies  himself.  He  indeed 
was  so  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  state  ioto 
which  his  ADglican  Church  was  thrown  by 
the  establishment  of  his  Scottish  Kirk,  that 
he  had  drawn  a  solemn  oath  from  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  Scotland  (Lord  Loudon),  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  Lesley,  that  they  would  never 
interfere  with  the  religious  worship  of  Eng- 
land, and  never  on  this  subject  aid  ihe  Puri- 
tans by  their  arms.  This  circumstance, 
which  appears  in  the  manuscript  of  the  French 
Resident,  was  communicated  by  the  King 
himself  to  that  person  when,  in  1644,  Charles 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Scotch  party  at  London.  (1) 

The  sons  of  Calvin  expelled  the  Prelates, 
who  constituted  the  third  state  in  their  Par- 
liament,  and  excommunicated  eight.  They 
even  procured  three  or  four  apostate  Bishops 
to  abjure  Episcopacy  as  ^^an  Order  as  hath 
had  sensibly  many  fearful  and  evil  conse- 
quences in  many  parts  of  Christendom.''  (2) 
And  doubtless  they  inferred  that  Presbytery 
i3  *'  an  Order"  guiltless  of  all  crimes,  and 
too  wise  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  any 
follies  of  its  own. 

For  this  time,  however,  the  obnoxious 
term  was  softened — Charles  had  wholly  suc*- 
cumbed-^even  his  favoured  Episcopacy  was 
surrendered  to  ^*  the  madness  of  the  people." 
But  the  Scots  had  yet  much  to  labour  for. 
Turning  from  their  Presbytery,  they  looked 
towards  a  revolution  in  their  (jovernment. 
This  was  an  advantage  to  Charles,  for  it  con- 
vinced those  of  the.  English  nation  who  were 
free  from  faction,  that  it  was  no  longer  **'  the 
Bishops'  war,"  as  it  was  termed,  but  a  de- 
struction of  regal  authority,  at  which  some 
refractory  spirits  aimed.  (3) 

The  Assembly  decreed  to  ratify  the  Cove- 
naat.  Traquaire  had  suffered  ^very  point  to 
be  carried,  and,  strange  as  it  seemed  to 
Charles,  the  Earl  himself  had  subscribed  the 

this  amiie  bifttorian  eemureB  Charles  for  b»  hesi- 
talion  at  "an  imnuiterlal  difference,''  when  he 
eoines  to  explain  the  King's  \'ie>iVF,  he  offers  the 
most  sailsfaetory  apology  Tor  the  King's  conduct. 
U  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  Charles,  placed  as  he 
was  frequently  in  the  most  trying  positions,  to  be 
condemned  in  the  same  page  which  bears  its  refu- 
tiition,  whenever  the  historian  has  taien  enlarged 
views.  1  have  remarked  this  circumstance  so  often 
that  1  am  provided  with  a  copious  chapter  of  in- 
staocea,  where  several  of  our  most  eminent  modern 
"Writers  of  the  history  of  this  period,  while  they 
oondemn  this  hapless  monarch,  have  in  the  very 
ttme  page  contradicted  themselves,  correcting  the 
popular  noliona  they  adopt,  by  a  more  iatunata 
Inowledge  4^f  their  mliilect. 


Revolutionary  Bond.  The  name  of  Traqaaiio 
become  popular,  and  resounded  from  the 
pulpits ;  Scotland  blazed  with  bonfires  I  The 
half-timid  and  half-daring  Lord  Commis- 
sioner hastened  to  Whitehall,  to  plead  his 
justification,  averring  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail with  the  people,  but  by  force,  or  by 
compliance.  The  Covenanting  Earl  was 
coldly  received  by  the  King,  and  again,  as 
Baillie  expresses  it,  ^^  hiscredit  was  cracking." 

Traquaire  now  in  disgrace  atCourt,  thoagh 
popular  in  Scotland,  either  to  redeem  (he 
royal  favour  which  he  had  lost,  or  not  unwiil* 
ing  to  check  that  political  anarchy  with  which 
the  nation  was  threatened  by  the  ambition  of 
a  few,  contrived  a  new  sl^t  by  which  he 
streogthened  the  King'scaose,  and  more  dear* 
ly  exposed  the  secret  designs  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. Traqiiaire;had  intercepted  a  letter  address* 
ed  by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ^^  An  Roy,'' 
where  the  subscribers  offered  themselves  to 
be  subjects  of  France ;  to  renew  that  ancient 
alliance,  that  sympathy  of  con»mon  interests, 
which  had  formerly  reduced  the  Realm  of 
Scotland  to  a  dependent  province  of  Franee. 

Charles  now  discovered  sufficient  cause  for 
alarm,  and  Lord  Leicester,  our  ambassador 
at  Paris,  in  a  private  audience  with  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  sounded  his  Majesty's  ioten- 
tions.  His  lurdship  attempted  to  lake  the 
King  by  surprise,  by  artfully  assuming  that 
his  Majesty  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
heads  of  the  Covenanters.  The  King  de- 
clared be  knew  of  no  such  letter.  His  lord*' 
ship  then  offered  to  read  the  copy  of  an  in« 
teroepted  letter,  of  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land retained  the  original.  Louis,  observing 
that  the  letter  was  written  in  French,  read  it 
,  himself,  and  then  solemnly  dedaved  that  be 
had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  thomt 
and  never  would.  ^^  Le  Roy,  mon  frke, 
pent  Stre  assure  que  je  n'aime  les  rebeiles  et 
sedilieux''— Charles  had  desired  the  ambas- 


(0  1  give  ihe  original  panage.  ^*Le  Koi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  est  tr^  malcontent  dw  fcoasoii' 
11  m'a  jur^  que  lorsque  par  la  n^cessitd  de  ses  af- 
faires 11  fut  contraint  de  consentir  &  ce  que  les 
£ooflsoift avoient  fait  centre  la  Religion,  pr^voyaaC 
que  lea  Anglois  se  serviroient  d'eox  pour  U  r^volte, 
il  avoit  tir<^  s^rment  aur  Icur  foi  et  sur  leurhonnear* 
da  Chancelier  d'Ecosse,  du  Cooite  d'OrgueilCArgyle) 
et  Lesley,  que  Jamais  lis  ne  se  mfileroient  dela  re- 
ligion d'Angieterre,  et  ue  I 'assisteroient  jamais  de 
leurs  armes  eo  ce  aujet."— ^a^nm't  mamucript  Mfi- 
gocialions  ai  Angleierre,  vol.  il.,  fpl.  I4S. 

(S)  The  abjuration  or  renouncement  of  one  e( 
these  apoatate  Blsbopa  is  praBerredinltusbwdrtb* 

11.,  957. 
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sidor  fo  say  that  tbe  ground  of  their  rebel- 
lion was  not  conscience  nor  religion*- ^^  Non  I 
Je  le  crofv  car  c'est  seolement  un  pr^texte 
que  tons  les  rebelles  cherchent  poor  cou?rir 
tear  mantatsdesseins."— ^*  The  troe  ground," 
continued  theEarl,  *'  is  their  hatred  to  royalty 
nd  mooarefaical  government,  wherein  your 
Ifajesty  and  every  King  have  a  common  in- 
terest^"—»*^  ie  le  s(dis  bien,  cela  me  pent  ar> 
rirer  anssi  bien  qa*k  un  autre,  et,  comme  vous 
dites^  les  Rois  y  ont  grand  inter^t,  et  quant  k 
Boi  je  ne  favoriseray  Jamais  les  mutins  et  les 

rei)eUes."(l) 
When  1  read,  many  years  ago,  the  French 

monarch's  replies,  I  was  persuaded,  by  the 
9aiveU  of  such  blunt  sincerity,  that  it  was 
dear  of  all  political  artifice.  I  considered 
that  the  witchery  of  the  daring  genius  of  the 
minister  had  withered  the  faculties  of  Louis, 
and  that  the  French  King  knew  nothing  of 
ihe  dispatch  of  the  Scotch  Abb6  Chambre  to 
Edinburgh,  nor  the  continual  intercourse 
Tith  the  Scottish  party;  in  a  word,  that 
Louis  had  yet  no  idea  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  ally  and  confederate  of  the  insurgents  of 
Scotland.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  this 
French  letter,  addressed  «^  Au  Roy*'  by  the 
Scottish  lords,  has  always  been  denied  by  our 
historians,  from  Hume  to  Brodie.  They  have 
aii  asserted  that  no  such  letter  was  sent,  re- 
ijing  on  the  testimony  of  Lord  Loudon,  one 
oC  the  lords  who  was  impticated  in  the  trea- 
son, and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  asserted  that 
this  intercepted  letter  was  merely  a  rough 
copy,  which,  had  it  ever  been  intended,  was 
oerer  actually  sent. 

1  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth in  the  judicious  history  of  P^re  Grif- 
iBt.  I  discovered  that  never  was.there  a  men- 

(<)  Sydney  Papers,  iL  Ptee  d'On^ani,  n6volu- 
tioog  de  I'AjDglelerre,  lii.,  19. 

it,  Riftoire  dela  R6volaUon  de  1688,  par  Hazure, 
ui.,4C5. 

(S)  The  letter  Traqnaire  bad  Intercepted  waa  a 
diplieal«.  Modem  research  has  also  brought  to, 
^hi  both  a  brouillon  and  a  corrected  copy»  dif- 
fereot  from  the  one  dispatched  to  France.  Dal- 
TTmple,  MemorialB  of  Charles !.,  57—60.  It  is  print- 
ed la  FranUaBd,  840.  The  Scots  found  the  French 
Idiom  difficult,  une  of  the  Scottish  Lords  reChsed 
to  ilgD,  objecting  to  their  use  of  **Raye  de  soleil," 
avt  because  it  was  treason,  but  because  it  was  non- 
MM;  for  Btttft  is  a  Thombaek,  and  it  went  to  say, 
tkat "  Um  glory  ef  the  French  monarch  shone  lilie 
that  ftth."  However,  it  went  um  Raye  de  soUilt 
Beaning  rayon. 

It  may  amuse  ttM  reader  to  tee  how  party-histo- 
ries have  been  written .  Oldmixon,  in  his  "  History 
sf  tlteSUiartSt''  freqpunfiy  refanadloaa  anthori^ 
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arch  who  carried  the  royal  vice  of  dissiihula- 
tion  farther  than  this  Ring;  incompetent 
himself  to  govern,  yet  jealous  even  of  his 
favourites  on  small  matters,  the  sole  political 
artifice  he  was  capable  of  practising  was  that 
of  never  betraying  his  own  thoughts.  The 
man  whom  he  had  condemned  to  imprison*  • 
ment,  or  to  death,  in  a  last  interview  he 
would  even  dismiss  with  marl^s  of  particular 
regard.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  tutored  by 
Richelieu,  and  never  failed  in  the  humble 
part  of  a  pupil.  That  he  deceived  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  by  his  apparent  simplicity  is  pro- 
bable, but  modem  researches  often  throw  a 
new  light  over  the  dark  passages  of  history, 
and  communicate  to  posterity  a  knowledge 
of  the  times  which  no  contemporary  possess- 
ed. All  the  writers  of  English  history  have 
confided  on  the  evidence  of  Lord  Loudon, 
himself  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  letter 
in  French  by  ihs  Scottish  lords,  addressed 
**  Au  Roy,**  we  now  know  was  sent  and  was 
received.  Monsieur  Hazure  recently  disco- 
vered it  in  the  State-paper  office  of  France.  (2) 

It  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  letter  which 
Chailes  had  read  to  the  Parliament.  Calcu- 
lating on  the  effect  he  imagined  it  would 
have  produced  by  exposing  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  party,  he  was  mortified  to  discover - 
that  the  Parliament  either  passed  it  over  as' 
a  state  trick,  or  httle  cared  whether  the 
French  assisted  their  "  dear  (3)  brethren"  of 
Scotland,  to  which  they  probably  had  no  ob- 
jection. 

In  these  Scottish  transactions  an  important 
circumstance  does  not  appear  in  our  history. 
A  party  among  the  Scottish  nobility  seems 
to  have  designed  a  separation  from  England, 
and  to  have  resuo^ed  their  rank  in  Europe  as 
an  independentJfation.  This  object  was  suit^ 

by  a  party,' ^escribes  in  his  pecniiar  style  the  scene 
which  occtirred  when  Charles  from  the  throne  ac- 
quainted ^arUament  of  his  having  intercepted  the 
letter  to  the  French  monarch,  which  the  Lord- 
Keeper  read.  **The  Lord-Keeper, holding  the  letter 
\  folded,  read  the  superscription  Au  Hoy^  raising  hia 
voice  so  ^m  theatrically,  showing  that  whoever 
writes  so  acknowledges  the  King  they  address  to  be 
their  Sovereign.  Here 's  logic  as  well  as  rhetoric! 
This  acting  is  not  yet  over.  Then  the  Lord-Keeper 
read  the  letter,  expatiating  on  n  to  prove  the  trea^ 
son  of  the  Lords  who  subscribed  it.  The  arUflce  of 
the  letter  stared  both  Houses  in  the  face.  I  cant 
vn-ite  this  Incident  no  more  than  I  could  have  seen 
it  without  laughing,  to  see  the  Lord-Keeper  gravely 
folding  up  the  letter,  then  turning  Am  Boy  to  tbir 
Lords  and  Commons;  then  the  King  speaking  to  it ; 
then  the  Keeper  speaking  again  to  it ;  when  all  the' 
whUe  it  was  a  fkrce  in  the  opinion  of  that  augvrt» 
aiaeBhl|.''-H4a. 
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able  to  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  We  may 
trace  all  the  Freoch  Ambassadors  who  re- 
sided in  England,  even  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  CardinaUs  successor,  holding 
secret  intelligence  with  Scotchmen.  In  the 
manuscript  papers  of  Sabran  I  find  many 
such  confidential  interriews.  A  political 
intriguer  of  this  nation,  whose  name  does 
not  appear,  but  whose  eminence  is  indicated 
by  his  having  received  a  gold  chain  from  the 
King  of  France,  and  evidently  some  Scotch- 
man intimately  connected  with  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Louvre— the  object  of  his  interview  with 
Sabran  was  to  point  out  the  future  danger  to 
France  of  a  union  of  both  the  Parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  design  of 
establishing  one  form  of  religion.  He  warned 
Sabran  that  the  Parliament  had  already  their 
secret  deputies  in  Sweden,  and  among  all  the 
Protestant  Princes,  as  also  with  the  States  of 
Holland.  A  league  was  ready  to  be  formed 
against  the  Catholic  Princes.  He  complained 
that  Scotchmen  were  not  so  well  received  at 
Court  under  the  administration  of  Mazarin 
as  of  Richelieu.  He  designed,  however,  to  re- 
visit France  before  he  returned  to  his  country. 
As  Sabran  entertained  suspicions  of  this  mys- 
terious personage,  he  encouraged  him  to 
open  himself  more  freely ;  and  it  appeared 
that  this  Scotchman  wanted  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Scotland  by  the  aid  of 
France.  He  closed  by  a  prediction.  **  We 
shall  have  our  Covenant  and  independence 
too  at  London,  so  that  the  Scots  would  no 
longer  be  a  province  of  England." 

The  information  given  by  this  mysterious 
personage  was  shortly  after  confirmed.  The 
French  Cabinet  was  thrown  into  a  panic  at 
the  Parliament's  secret  intercourse  with 
Sweden  by  a  concealed  agent,  whose  lodgings 
they  had  not  even  been  able  to  discover.  This 
was  not  wonderful;  for  he  proved  to  be  a 
Scotchman  in  the  service  of  Sweden.  Brienne, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  carried  on  the 
correspondence  with  Sabran,  and  whose  views 
on  English  affairs  discover  the  most  enlight- 
ened sagacity,  having  been  formerly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  parties  in  England,  impresses 
on  Sabran  to  flatter  and  to  gain  over  the 
Scotch,  for  more  than  one  purpose,  either  to 
be  useful  to  the  King  of  England,  or  to  op- 
pose the  Parliament  in  the  case  of  their  erect- 
ing a  Republic,  which  might  trouble  France. 
Sabran  was  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  ancient 
alliance  which  had  never  been  interrupted 
between  France  and  Scotland.  If  by  money 
or  by  any  other  recompense  he  could  gain 


over  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  the  French, 
there  was  every  disposition  to  gratify  him. 
"  Si  vous  venez  k  lui  tAter,  mesurez  vos  pa- 
roUes  comme  n'ayant  nulle  charge  de  rien 
offrir,  mais  settlement  de  pressentir  quelle 
seroit  sa  disposition.  Deux  raisons  font  qu'il 
ne  s'en  offensera  pas;  la  premiere  qu'il  est 
£cossois,  qui  vaut  autant  k  dire  qu'int6- 
ress^  ;  Tautre  que  c'est  la  France  qui  le  re- 
cherche, dentils  sent  en  possession  de  recevoir 
des  bienfaits."  This  Secretary  of  State  was 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  projected  league 
against  the  Catholic  powers,  and  at  a  combi- 
nation with  all  the  Protestants,  that,  as  he 
writes  to  Sabran,  a  long  dispatch  was  sent  to 
the  Plenipotentiaries  then  assembled  at  Mon- 
ster, to  sound  the  designs  of  the  Chancellor 
of  Sweden  (the  famous  Oxenstiem),  who 
doubtless  is  the  prime  mover  of  this  proposi- 
tion which  threatens  the  oppression  and  ruin 
of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

All  these  political  terrors  of  the  French  Ca- 
binet produced  a  ludicrous  incident.  Sabran 
proved  it  as  difficult  as  it  was  delicate  to  com- 
municate with  the  Scottish  Chancellor,  as  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  by  means  of  an 
interpreter;  and  such  was  the  watchful  jealou- 
sies of  the  parties,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
seeing  him  as  often  as  he  wished.  Sabran  con- 
trived an  expedient.  He  sent  an  invitation  for 
Twelfth  Night  to  draw  for  King,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  intimate  associates,  as  a  pretext 
for  their  meeting.  *^  This  was  a  difficult 
affair  to  manage,''  continues  Sabran,  **for 
reasons  which  he  could  not  mention,  but 
which  you  may  easily  imagine."  He  probably 
alludes  to  that  feast-day,  which  was  already 
condemned  as  '^  a  Popish  superstition."  The 
Chancellor  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  the 
day  after  he  suddenly  fell  iU,  as  he  said,  so 
that  the  feast  really  intended  for  the  Scotch, 
Sabran  found  necessary  to  keep,  without 
obtaining  its  object,  by  making  up  quite  a 
different  party,  inviting  the  three  Dutch  Am- 
bassadors and  the  Resident  of  Portugal  to 
assist  him  in  celebrating  a  feast  which  had 
never  been  intended  for  them,  and  which  had 
balked  the  deep  designs  of  the  statesman  who 
was  regulating  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Scotland.  (1) 

From  the  letter  which  was  addressed  ^^  Au 
Roy,"  and  from  the  particulars  we  gather 
from  Sabran's  negotiations,  we  infer  (hat 
there  was  a  party  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  had  contemplated,  by  an  alliance  with 

(1)  Sabran's  Mannseript  Negotiations,  li.,  17. 
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France,  to  separate  themselves  from  England 
and  to  establish  their  own  national  indepen- 
dence. 

On  this  occasion  a  strange  storj  has  been 
told,  famous  among  those  who  would  blacken 
Charles  the  First  as  the  most  arbitrary  of 
tyrants.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  as  we  hare 
noticed,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  being 
the  only  Scottish  Peer  then  at  London  who 
had  subscribed  the  treasonable  letter  to  the 
French  King,  and  on  this  circumstance  we 
hare  a  surprising  tale. 

When  ^met  was  once  accused  of  having 
aopprefised  several  things  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Hamilton  relating  to  Charles  the  First,  from 
fsar  of  offending  the  Court,  he  pleaded  that 
''  some  things  could  not  bear  telling."  As 
an  instance,  he  mentioned  that  when  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  lay  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
Charles,  in  his  passionate  resentment,  sent  a 
warrant  to  Sir  William  Balfour,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  to  execute  the  prisoner  for  high 
treason  the  next  morning !  The  Lieutenant 
immediat^y  went  to  the  Earl,  and  desired 
bis  opinion  how  to  avoid  the  execution.  The 
Earl  desired  Balfour  to  hasten  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  whom,  however,  he  could  not 
meet  with  till  the  King  had  retired  to  rest. 
The  Marquis  and  the  Lieutenant  are  then  re- 
piesented  as  waiting  in  the  outer  apartment 
in  despair,  till  one  told  Balfour  that  as  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  Tower  he  had  a  privilege  to 
block  at  the  King's  chamber-door  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  The  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber announced  to  the  King  that  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  come  upon  busi- 
ness. He  was  admitted,  when,  falling  on  his 
bees,  he  prayed  to  know  whether  the  war- 
xant  for  the  execution  of  Loudon  was  legally 
obtained  from  his  Majesty,  and  whether  he 
could  legally  proceed  to  the  execution  of  it  ? 
The  King  replied,  that  the  warrant  was  his, 
and  must  be  obeyed.  The  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  stood  at  the  door,  then  enter- 
ing, on  his  knees  begged  the  King  would  not 
insist  on  such  an  extraordinary  resolution. 
The  King  seemed  peremptory.  The  Marquis 
in  despair,  taking  leave,  said  that  *'  He  would 
now  ride  post  to  Scotland,  for  I  am  sure  be- 
fore night  the  whole  city  wiU  be  in  an  uproar, 
and  th^  wiU  puU  your  Majesty  out  of  your 
palace.  I  wiU  get  as  far  as  I  can,  and  de- 
daie  to  my  countrymen,  that  I  had  no  hand 
ii  it."*  The  King  was  struck  at  this,  and  bade 
the  Marquis  recall  the  Lieutenant,  when  the 
King,  taking  the  warrant,  tore  it  to  pieces. 

Thi99tory  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  me- 
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morandum  made  hy  Bishop  Kennet  in  ^a 
blank  leaf  of  Burnet's  Memoirs,  as  toW  to 
Kennet  by  a  Mr.  Frazier,  who  had  heard  it 
from  the  vivacious  gossip  of  Burnet ;  Frazier 
further  added,  that  having  once  mentioned  it 
to  that  Duke  of  Hamilton  who  was|cilled  in  a 
duel,  his  Grace  said  that  he  had  often  run 
over  the  papers  in  his  collection,  whence 
Burnet  had  drawn  his  materials,  and  herecol- 
lected  such  a  relation.  When  Birch  first 
printed  the  story,  (1)  it  produced  a  great 
sensation  with  the  Whig  party  of  that  day,  as 
a  complete  evidence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  their  English  Nero. 

The  correctness  of  this  narrative  must, 
however,  be  questioned.  An  extraordinary 
story  against  Charles  the  First  from  Burnet, 
at  that  day,  was  safe  to  tell  and  grateful  to 
hear.  The  historical  integrity  of  this  warm 
and  vivacious  memoir-writer,  on  the  subject 
of  Charles  the  First,  is  impeachable,  when 
we  confront  his  adulative  style  on  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  written  early  in  life,  and  the  depreciat- 
ed character  which  appears  in  the  subsequent 
History  of  his  Own  Time.  Had  the  tale  run 
that  Charles  had  commanded  the  assassina- 
tion of  Loudon,  it  would  have  borne  more 
probabitity  than  one  of  a  private  execution, 
which,  at  least,  must  have  taken  place  before 
witnesses. 

Lord  Loudon  was  at  that  moment  one  of 
the  Deputies  of  Scotland,  confined  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  had  been  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General  and  Seciretary  Windebank, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  thought  fit  to  remand 
him  till  further  evidence  was  produced.  (2) 
It  is  against  all  reason  to  conceive  that 
Charles,  while  Loudon  was  thus  placed  in  se- 
curity, and  pending  an  examination  before 
the  Lords,  could  have  ventured  to  inform  his 
Peers,  whenever  they  chose  to  call  for  their 
prisoner,  that  he  had  been  executed  \ 

It  is  certain  that  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  was  in  imminent  peril ;  for  the  act  of 
treason,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
could  not  be'  more  evident,  and  the  King  was 
certain  that  an  open  trial  would  have  done 
that  which  he  is  represented  to  have  sought 
by  the  most  frantic  impolicy  ever  recorded. 

Dr.  Birch  and  other  writers  seem  not  to 
have  known  that  the  story  itself  had  been 


(I)  In  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  Share  which  King  Gharlea  the  Pint 
had  In  the  Transaetiona  of  the  Earl  of  Olamorgan, 
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(S)  Wbitelocke'e  Mampriala,  M. 
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akeady  more  largely  toid  by  Oldmixon,  who 
refers  for  his  authority  to  a  *^  MS.  MP- 9"  ^^ 
'^  ad  authority  too  noble  to  be  called  in  ques- 
lion,  and  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  first 
quality  in  North  Britain."  But  Oldmixon,  as 
I  have  frequently  delected,  is  such  an  infa- 
mous interpolator,  that  his  history  is  faithless 
as  any  of  the  French  Yarillas,  who  referred 
to  manuscripts  which  were  at  length  found  to 
be  the  chimeras  of  his  own  brain.  He  is  much 
fuller  in  his  story  than  the  one  said  to  have 
descended  from  Burnet,  and,  indeed,  he  is 
remarkable  for  always  improving  a  tale  by 
new  accessories.  Among  his  dramaiit  per^ 
soncB,  he  has  introduced  the  Queen  in  bed, 
complaining  of  Hamilton's  intrusion,  at  two 
or  three  in  the  morning;  ^*but  the  Marquis, 
taking  her  up  short,  let  her  know  she  was 
a  subject  as  well  as  himself."  (1)  Secret 
history  wonderfully  improves  under  the  pens 
of  certain  writers. 

Dr.  Birch,  a  warm  Whig,  is  very  tender  on 
the  pohtical  tergiversation  of  his  favourite 
historian,  Burnet.  To  Bishop  Burnet  we  are 
unquestionably  indebted  for  a  mass  of  very 
carious  secret  history,  sometimes  tinged  by 
his  prejudices,  but  much  of  which  is  veraci- 
ous. Birch  says,  *'  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  historian  writing  (the  Memoirs  of 
Hamilton)  in  such  times  and  circumstances 
(under  Charles  the  Second),  should  venture 
to  relate  at  length  the  remarkable  story  to 
which  he  evidently  alludes  in  a  passage  of 
those  Memoirs."  The  passage  of  Burnet  is, 
*^  There  were  some  ill  instruments  about  the 
King,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  capitally 
against  Loudon,  which  is  believed  went  very 
far.  But  the  Marquis  ef  Hamilton  opposed 
this  vigorously,  assuring  the  King  that  if  it 
were  done,  Scotland  was  for  ever  lost."  If 
Burnet,  in  his  loose  and  inaccurate  style,  al- 
luded to  the  story  which  he  told  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  has  certainly  not  afforded  any 
indication  that  he  had  such  a  statement  lying 
before  him.  What  he  says  is  true,  as  we  find 

<l)  History  of  the  Stuarts,  flO.  It  Is  amusing  to 
observe  this  writer  delivering  his  opinion  on  histo* 
rieal  composition.  *'  One  great  advantage  the  An- 
ciants  had  over  the  Moderns  lu  writing  history 
was  the  liberty  of  their  genius;  and  they  had  an- 
other, which  was  the  credit  they  were  in  wilb  their 
readers;  we  do  not  find  the  margeants  ofThncy- 
dides  and  Llvy  crowded  with  authorities .  The  his- 
torian's own  word  was  taken.''  Yet  so  bUnd  is  party, 
thai  Kicaiah  Towgood,  in  bis  **  Bstay  towards  attain- 
ing a  true  Mea  of  thaCharaaler  and  Balgn  ef  King 
Cbarieitha  First,"  aceepu  thto  parly-blstery  **u 
a  good  collection  of  facu;  though  his  leal,  perhaps, 
breaks-forth  into  toe  freOMBt  aad  warn  aalMca.* 


confirmed  by  Whitelocke,  that  **  the  King 
was  advised  to  proceed  capitally  against 
Loudon." 

Another  circumstance,  in  my  mind,  seems 
fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story.  When 
Lord  Hardwicke  carefully  examined  this  veiy 
Hamilton  collection,  and  published  the  im* 
portant  papers  which  Burnet  had  only  allud- 
ed to,  or  had  passed  over  unnoticed,  I  find 
none  of  this  strange  history.  Would  Lord 
Hardwicke,  the  zealous  jpatron  of  Dr.  Birch, 
have  neglected  such  a  curious  piece  of  secret 
history,  which  also  would  have  authenticated 
the  fugitive  and  suspicious  tale  of  this  execu- 
tion before  a  trial  f 

Would  the  present  noble  owner  of  this  cd- 
lection  once  more  open  his  archives,  aod 
inspect  those  family  documents  which  have 
entered  into  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  it  yet  in  his  power 
to  inform  us  about  Oldmixon's  manuscript 
MP.,  and  Bishop  Burnet's  tale  which  *^ could 
not  bear  the  telling."  (2) 

The  true  close  of  this  history  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  we  have  already  given  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

CHAPTER  LVn. 

The  Secret  Motive  of  Charles  the  Pirst^s  Second  Jonr- 
ney  to  ScoUand.-^The  Forged  Letter  of  LordSa- 
vUle. 

Thb  motive  of  the  second  journey  of 
Charles  to  his  '*  ancient  and  native  kingdom" 
so  late  as  in  August,  1641,  after  the  many 
extraordinary  events  of  that  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  has  been  variously  conjectured  by 
historians.  Among  the  most  important  d 
those  events,  the  King  had  witnessed  the 
imprisonment  of  Laud,  the  execution  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  that 
very  kingdom  to  which  it  seemed  as  if  the 
King  were  fiying  as  to  a  last  refuge.  Siooa 
the  death  of  Strafford,  the  regal  power  of 
Charles  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  sove- 
reignty ;  his  personal  distresses  and  the  con- 
When  1  shall  give  the  history  of  this  writer,  my 
readers  will  learn  on  what  principle  be  aoled  sad 
wrote. 

Ct)  Since  this  chapter  has  been  written,  I  obsenre 
with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Lingard,  whoea  onbiswd 
Judgment  is  always  to  be  high^  valued,  **giTSS  no 
credit  to  Burnet's  hearsay  story."  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Oldmixon  had  told  it  so  loog  be- 
fore. I  have  sometimes  thought  that  OMinixoii^ 
mysterious  manuscript  llF.,ofwhleh  he  does  not 
assign  tbe  place  where  it  may  be  found,  wu  sons 
collection  by  tbe  Mr.  Frazier  who  tokl  Burnett  tale. 
Oldmixon  also  notices  in  his  preface  a  Dr.  Frtier, 
who  had  lant  hini  pamphlets  aM  ]WMl«i  tad  tbs 
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fJKion  in  bis  coancils  were  such  at  this  mo- 
ipent  that  the  King  could  not  endure  to  be 
oear  Westminster,  where  one  of  the  Bed- 
chamber said  that  nothing  made  the  King 
more  auxious  to  remove  from  his  Court  and 
his  Council,  than  that  variety  of  intelligence 
which  at  every  minute  was  brought  to  him, 
«Dd  on  which  every  one  gave  the  most  con- 
trary opinions  and  the  most  alarming  com* 
ments.  (1)  Charles  was  evidently  too  sensible 
of  the  decline  of  his  power,  for  he  did  not 
eonceal  it  from  himself.  In  his  frank  con- 
liession  to  honest  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  at 
this  time,  alarmed  for  their  common  safely, 
was  earnestly  requesting  the  King  ^*  to  pro- 
tect his  faithful  servants,"  there  is  a  melan- 
choly and  pathetic  feeling,  <'  I  shall  not  fail 
to  protect  you  according  to  my  power,  and 
(according  to  the  old  English  compliment)  I 
would  it  were  belter  for  your  sake."  (2) 

A  secret  motive  instigated  Charles  to  hasten 
to  Scotland,  and  his  determination  would  suf- 
fer no  impediment  from  friend  or  foe.  The 
lapidity  with  which  the  King  performed  his 
journey,  and  the  small  retinue  with  which  he 
entered  Edinburgh,  betrayed  his  impatience. 
This  was  no  longer  a  royal  progress.  Charles 
ode  from  London  to  York  in  less  than  four 
daj8. 

It  is  a  curious  fiact  that  this  royal  journey 
to  Scotland  was  equally  dreaded  both  by  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  Charles ;  the  one 
imploring  him  not  to  leave  England,  where  his 
presence  was  deemed  most  necessary,  and 
the  other  alarmed  at  this  closer  intercourse 
with  Scotland.  When  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners at  London  were  consulted  by  both 
parties  on  the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of 
tbe  King's  journey  to  Edinburgh*  they  de* 
lirered  an  oracular  response.  *^  It  was  de- 
sirable," they  said,  ^^  but  the  time  might  be 
made  conTenient :"— «too  subtle  to  press  that 
which  their  English  friends  did  not  wish*  and 
too  prudent  to  refrain  from  the  chance  of 
(wrtaking  of  those  royal  favours  which  they 
were  sensible  were  ready  to  be  showered  on 
them. 

At  length  when  the  King  was  at  Edinburgh 
both  parties  were  equally  anxious  to  urge  his 
letum  home.  That  such  similar  results 
should  have  proceeded  from  such  opposite 
principles  and  such  contending  interests,  has 
perplexed  our  historians, 

mme  of  a  Dr.  Prazer  occurs  In  the  negoUaUons  wtth 
tte  HamilloDft,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  aeeret 
eomspoDdenta  of  the  King,  appears  by  the  Appen- 
dix to  Barwieli'A  UliB«  wlier e  he  it  thrioQ  mentioned. 
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It  was  thought  by  those  who  were  in  the 
King's  interest,  that  he  could  not  reasonaUty 
expect  any  great  reverence  to  his  pecsoik 
from  the  triumphant  democracy  of  Scotland* 
and  that  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  couU  be 
more  advantageously  transacted  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  (3)  The  Patriotic  or  County  Mem^ 
hers,  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Puritanic 
parly  in  the  House,  at  first  protested  against 
the  King's  journey  to  Scotland,  and  for  thia 
purpose  even  sate  on  a  Sunday,  excusing  this 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  issuing  a  decla* 
ration  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion*  And 
when  they  found  that  no  arts  which  they 
tried  could  change  the  royal  decision,  thej 
appointed  a  Committee  of  their  own  party  to 
attend  on  the  King,  on  the  plea  of  theee 
gentlemen  being  present  at  tbe  act  of  pacific. 
cation,  to  cherish  the  kindly  intercourse  be* 
tween  tbe  two  nations.  It  is  quite  evidem 
that  a  Committee  of  Three,  consisting  of  Lont 
Howard  of  Escrick,  a  malcontent  Lord  who 
^<had  delivered  himself  soul  and  body"  to 
the  party,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapelton,  a  joui^ 
political  adventurer,  both  under  the  guidance 
of  the  wary  Hampden,  were  only  spies  on  thci 
King,  who  in  truth  was  thus  placed  en  mr- 
veillance ;  and  as  Clarendon  sarcastically  otH 
serves  on  this  Committee,  and  on  their  new 
ofQce,  that  '*  It  was  their  first  employment, 
and  the  first  that  ever  Parliament  had  et 
that  kind."  (4)  The  English  ParUamentariaw 
were  morbidly  jealous  of  their  <'  dear  br^ 
ihren,"and  they  entertained  some  reasooabfo 
suspicions  that  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  fae- 
tion  had  betrayed,  or  might  betray,  their 
new  friends  in  their  copartnership  of  Aevolu^ 
tion.  A  stricter  intimacy  of  the  King  witb. 
the  Scots  might  reverse  the  state  of  affairs^ 
and  the  more  dangerous  and  doubtful  issiieik 
seemed  to  them  to  threaten  to  be  the  result  ot 
this  political  journey. 

Unquestionably,  among  other  expectatioci^ 
the  King  looked  forwards  for  a  balanciAg 
power  against  bis  English  Parliament  among 
the  Soots ;  while  the  Parliament  itself  had 
calculated   on    their  support   as  the  onJ|y. 
means  to  carry   on  their  own  measiirefi» 
Scotia  was  now  the  northern  Mistresa court* 
ed,  alike  tremblingly,  by  the  King  and  thd. 
Parliament.    She  who  was  the  ahject  crea-. 
ture  of  their  favours  held  their  destiniee  ia 
her  band. 

(t)  Haeketf s  Life ofWUliams,  1!.,  tea. 
(1)  Gorrespondenee  of  Secretary  Ulcholu  la  :Bf  f 
l|n«U.,eo. 
(3)  a&rendon,  1.,  490.  (4)  Ibid.,  \U 
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When  tbe  last  hope  had  Tanished  that 
Charles  could  manage  his  inexorable  Parlia- 
ment by  yielding  to  them,  humbled  and  de- 
graded as  the  monarch  felt  by  the  fall  of 
Strafford,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Charles 
would  have  leaned  on  the  affections  of  his 
natiye kingdom,  and,  by  conciliating  a  whole 
people,  have  resumed  that  monarchical  inde- 
pendence which  he  had  lost.  The  King  had 
already  succeeded  in  gaining  over  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  Covenanters— the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  of  Montrose,  and  others ;  and  Charles 
-was  now  hastening  to  his  Scottish  throne, 
thence  to  touch  with  his  sceptre  e?ery  act  of 
concession  to  the  Scottish  people,  and  from 
the  fountain  of  honour  to  shower  his  royal 
graces  on  their  chiefs.  At  this  moment  we 
discoyer  that  eren  the  Queen  ''  began  to 
speak  honourably  and  affectionately  of  the 
Scottish  nation,"  and  Henrietta,  desolate  in 
her  own  palace,  and  trembting  amidst  the 
menaces  of  the  Parliamentarians,  appears  to 
haye  had  a  serious  intention  of  accompan3ring 
the  King.  The  motive  assigned  for  this 
diange  of  feeling  is,  that  <^  this  hearty 
agreeance  would  be  a  soyereign  help  to  the 
continual  harsh  rencounters  of  the  English 
Parliament."  (I) 

But,  besides  the  present,  there  was  also  a 
more  secret  motive  concealed  in  the  breast 
of  the  King.  From  the  communications  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  disclosures  of  Montrose, 
Charles  had  gathered  many  intimations, 
many  surmises,  and  no  dubious  conviction 
of  a  treasonable  correspondence  carrying  on 
by  the  popular  leaders  of  the  Parliament  with 
those  of  the  Scottish  party.  To  invite,  as  well 
as  to  aid,  foreign  forces  to  invade  England  is 
treason  by  law ;  and  a  great  object  in  this 
political  journey  was  to  detect  this  secret 
confederacy,  and  to  procure  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this  treasonable  correspondence,  of 
which  Charles  had  formerly  received  intima* 
tions  from  his  late  unfortunate  minister. 

Qiarles,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  already 
heard  of  a  written  engagement  to  the  Scots, 
subscribed  by  several  English  Peers,  and,  as 
he  was  told,  by  several  leading  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  first  proposal 
ef  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  in  September,  1640, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Secretary,  notices  the 
curious  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  that  month,  when  the  King  at  York  took 
his  chair,  the  Lords  desired  justice  upon  Sir 
William  Bartley  for  having  said  that  the  re- 

(t)  Baime,  i .,  aS7»  Who  informa  lis  of  the  Queen's 
tMOlntlon. 
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beb  had  thirty-seven  of  the  heads  of  the  no> 
bility  who  had  invited  them  to  come  into 
England.  Lord  Hardwicke  observes,  that  this 
was  the  first  getting  out  of  the  story  of  the 
letter  and  sutecription  said  to  be  forged  by 
the  Lord  Saville. 

Charles  had  eagerly  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  so  undisguised  a  document  of  trea- 
son. The  King  appears  to  have  tracked  it  to 
its  secret  covert — it  was  deposited  wiih  Ar- 
chibald Johnston,  afterwards  the  well-known 
Wariston ;  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who 
was  the  nephew  of  Wariston,  that  the  Ring 
earnestly  pressed  his  uncle  to  have  it  deli- 
vered up  into  his  own  hands.  Charles  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  it,  but  in  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Icon  Basilike  the  King  evi- 
dently alludes  to  this  circumstance,  and 
which  could  only  have  been  known  to  him- 
self. *'  I  had  discovered,  as  I  thought,  the 
unlawful  correspondence  they  had  used  (al- 
luding to  the  incident  of  the  seizing  the  six 
members),  and  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into,  etc.,  of  all  which  I  missed  hvU 
little  to  have  produced  writings  under  some 
men's  own  hands  who  were  the  chief  con- 
trivers, etc."  (2)  During  the  treaty  of  Rip- 
pon, Charles  in  vain  renewed  his  efforts  to 
obtain  these  '*  written  engagements."  The 
stern  Covenanter,  Wariston,  does  not  appear 
to  have  denied  that  such  a  writing  existed, 
but  he  pleaded  the  sacredness  of  his  oath  as 
an  apology  for  his  refusal  to  betray  the  trust. 

"  The  forged  letter  of  Lord  Saville,"  as  it 
is  called  in  our  history— a  document  of 
treachery  and  treason,  for  it  was  compounded 
of  both— no  historian,  save  one  of  no  autho- 
rity, pretends  to  have  seen,  and  the  particu- 
lars concerning  it  vary,  as  usual,  in  rela- 
tions of  obscure  incidents.'  We  have  to  pur- 
sue this  fictitious  and  invisible  fugitive 
through  an  obscure  labyrinth  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  by  what  is  known,  among  much 
which  remains  unknown,  we  may  show  its 
reality,  and  even  detect  its  purpose.  We 
cannot  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  King 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  ^'  written  en- 
gagement," but  we  have  eyidence  that  he  did 
discover  it ;  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  document 
itself,  for  we  may  suspect  the  authenticity  of 
that  which  has  been  given  as  the  original. 
We  cannot  harmonise  some  discordant  ac- 
counts from  authentic  writers,  as  Qarendon 
and  Burnet,  yet  we  shall  show  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  question  its  existence,  or  even  to 

(9)  Laing'B  History  of  Scotland;  Ui.,  sso. 
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doabt  the  forger*.  We  are  surprised  when 
Dr.  Lingard  tells  us,  that  '*  he  does  not  men- 
tion  the  letter  said  to  have  been  forged  by 
Lord  Saville  and  sent  to  the  Scots ;  the  asseiv 
tion  rests  on  very  questionable  authority;'* 
an  historian,  in  his  researches,  must  conquer 
difBcuUies,if  heloves  the  labour  of  truth. 

The  Scots,  after  their  first  invasion,  were 
doubtful  of  their  reception  in  England  on  a 
second ;  well  might  they  have  faltered,  for  it 
was  a  fearful  step.  Uncertain  how  the  Eng  - 
lish  people  would  countenance  their  own 
English  friends,  the  Covenanters  had  some 
dread  of  provoking  the  national  jealousy, 
which,  once  roused,  might  have  sided  with 
the  King ;  and  the  invaders,  who  themselves 
were  bat  ill*prepared,  might  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  endless  conflicts  of  a  civil  war. 
They  required  something  more  palpable  than 
advice  and  encouragement  from  their  Eng- 
lish allies.  During  this  indecision,  while 
hovering  on  the  borders,  they  received  an 
mgagement  subscribed  by  several  Lords, 
whose  names  and  principles  were  well  known 
to  them.  These  Lords  dispatched  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Scottish  array  to  enter  England ; 
they  ofiFered  unlimited  promises  of  support, 
and  they  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
Scots  were  their  best  friends  to  remove  their 
own  grievances.  It  is  said  that  this  written 
engagement  decided  the  doubts  and  quicken- 
ed the  march  of  the  Scots.  A  rumour  spread 
through  the  Scottish  camp  that  ^^  they  were 
sore  of  a  very  great  and  unexpected  assist- 
ance, which,  though  it  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
would  appear  in  due  time." 

These  English  Lords,  however,  did  not  come 
forward  to  aid  their  new  confederates ;  the 
Scots,  who  had  been  lured  to,  pass  the  borders, 
fimnd  that  they  had  only  to  depend  on  their 
own  arms,  and  to  make  their  own  way,  by  fair 
words  and  meek  pretences. 

When  the  English  and  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners met  together  to  open  the  Treaty  of 
Nippon,  Lord  Loudon  and  Sir  Archibald 
ioiuiston,  afterwards  the  famous  Wariston, 
guested  a  private  interview  with  Lord 
Mandeville,  better  known  as  Lord  Kimbol- 

(I)  Id  s  namitiTeof  ohsenre  and  secret  traoiao- 
VnsDA.  differeDces  appear,  even  in  telling  the  same 
circmnslance.  We  may  instance  tliis  in  BuraeVs 
aeconat.  Lord  Saville  is  there  made  to  show  Lord 
Loodon  and  another  Scotch  Lord,  alwut  the  period 
mentioned,  an  engagement  under  the  hands  of 
these  Lords,  to  Join  with  them  on  their  entrance 
lato  Eofl^aad,  provided  they  refhsed  any  treaty  bat 
vtttt  shoald  be  confirmed  by  an  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  Scotch  Lords  desired  leave  to  send  this 
ptper  Into  ScoUand,  to  which,  alter  much  difficulty 
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ton,  and  finally  as  Earl  of  Manchester. 
The  Scots  opened  with  severe  expostula- 
tions, charging  Lord  Mandeville  and  other 
Lords  with  a  shameless  breach  of  their  pro- 
mise and  the  violation  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagement, declaring  that  never  would  they 
have  invaded  England,  had  they  not  entirely 
confided  in  the  faith  of  those  English  Lords, 
according  to  the  articles  which  they  had 
signed. 

Lord  Mandeville  seemed  lost  in  astonish- 
ment ;  he  solemnly  declared  his  perfect  igno- 
rance of  any  such  articles.  Lord  Loudon 
again  urged  it  as  an  act  of  great  ingratitude 
towards  them  who  had  hazarded  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  on  the  faith  of  this  solemn  en- 
gagement. Loudon  observed  that  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Lord  Saville  had 
treated  with  him  in  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  Saville  had  sent  him  this  very 
agreement,  subscribed  by  these  Lords,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Darley.  (1)  And  this  the 
Lord  Saville,  they  doubted  not,  would  avouch 
to  be  true.  A  meeting  with  this  Lord  was 
agreed  on.  Without  any  knowledge  of  what 
had  just  occurred,  Saville  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  his  confusion  acknowledged  that 
he  had  never  acquainted  those  Lords  with 
the  business,  whose  signatures  appeared  to 
this  deceptions  engagement ;  he  openly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  counterfeited  tlvBir  hands! 
The  apology  the  guilty  Saville  offered  was» 
that,  o]}serving  a  backwardness  in  the  Cove- 
nanters to  hazard  an  invasion,  he  considered 
those  names  would  have  most  weight  with 
them ;  that  since  this  expedient,  he  added, 
had  answered  its  design,  and  that  a  Scotch 
army  in  England  would  serve  their  best  pur- 
poses, he  desired  their  silence,  that  all  disco- 
veries might  be  prevented,  exhorting  them 
to  improve  the  occasion  which  this  fictitious 
instrument  had  the  meiit  of  having  presented 
to  them. 

The  honour  of  the  noblemen  implicated  in 
this  extraordinary  transaction  was  thus 
cleared,  all  but  that  of  the  faithless  Lord  to 
whom  it  cost  no  blush  to  own  the  infamous 

SaTiUe  consented.  It  was  indooed  in  a  hoUow 
cane,  and  one  Frost,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  was  sent  down  with 
it  in  the  disguise  of  a  poor  traveller.  It  was  to  be 
communicated  only  to  three  persons,  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  of  Argyle,  and  Wariston.— Bumefs  Own 
Times,  i.,17.  This  is  a  detail  which  we  cannot 
discover  in  the  authentic  narrative  of  Lord  Mande- 
vme,  yet  the  secret  mode  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
engagement  is  evidentiy  aUuded  to. 
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•fcrgery.    Tet  at  (his  eonjuiMtare  It  was  not  i  liameni  wlMti  he  was  himself  impeaiehed.  (^ 


deemed  prudent,  on  either  Bide^  to  express 
Iheir  indignation  by  rejecting  Saville  from 
Iheir  party.    Lord  Mandeville,  howe?OT»  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  allowed  to  acquaint 
those  Lords  whose  names  had  thnsbeen  used 
ndthout  their  privity,  and  that  the  Declara- 
tion, or  Engagement,  under  thdr  counter- 
feited names  might  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
A  few  days  after,  the  deceptive  instrument 
was  sent  for  from  Newcastle,  where  lay  the 
Scottish  camp ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Mandeville  and  the  other  Lords,  who  declar- 
ed that  their  signatures  had  been  so  skilfully 
imitated  that  they  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  their  own  writing,  (1)  the  names  were 
separately  cut  out  and  burnt,  but  the  Engage- 
ment itself  the  Scottish  Lords  insisted  should 
be  preserved.    Afterwards  when  the  Scots 
laboured  under  difflculties  and  danger  by  the 
fjEiilure  of  supplies  for  their  army,  and  seem- 
ed to  lose  confidence  in  their  new  confede- 
rates, they  were  once  on  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing and  petitioning  for  the  King's  grace,  and 
proposed  to  allege  for  their  excuse  that  invi- 
tation from  the  Lords  which  they  still  re- 
tained. (2) 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  singular  political 
forgery  by  Lord  Saville,  drawn  from  the  au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the 
only  one  of  the  party  who  has  left  any  memo- 
rials of  their  more  secret  transactions.    It 
•  establishes  the  existence  of  the  forged  docu- 
ment, and  even  authenticates  the  forger.  But 
the  very  precaution  which  was  taken  to  bury 
it  in  secrecy,  and  to  secure  the  supposititious 
subscribers  from  the  danger  they  incurred, 
cast  into  great  uncertainty  the  very  existence 
of  the  document  itself;  and  it  even  enabled 
'  the  subdolous  Saville,  afterwards,  as  it  ap- 
pears, when  he  had  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favour  of  Charles,  to  insinuate  that  the 
signatures   which  tho  King  had    heard  of 
were  tho  real  ones  of  those  Lords  whose 
names  he  had  counterfeited. 
'     It  is  said  not  only  that  Charles  had  nearly 
'  obtained  possession  of  this  paper,  as  the  King 
expresses  himself,  ^^  of  which  I  missed  but 
little,"  but  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the 
'  impeachment  which  Strafford  was  preparing 
to  bring  against  the  popular  leaders  in  Par- 

(1)  It  is  said  by  Oldmlxon.whoie  authority  has  no 
other  weight  than  the  probability  of  the  fiict,  that 
lord  Saville  wrote  letters  to  aU  the  supposed  Bub- 
]  aerlbers  on  purpose  to  get  answers  to  them,  and  by 
"their  names  to  those  answers  he  so  well  counter- 
feited them,  that  when  they  saw  thetr  pretended 
haod-wriUng,  every  one  of  them  declared  that 


This  is  One  of  the  obscure  points  in  this  history 
of  deception.  If  none  but  certain  Peers  weie 
the  subscribers,  Strafford  could  not  hope  by 
this  instrument  to  discover  those  Coromoneis 
who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  Scottish 
intrigues;  nor  could  he  have  brought  for- 
ward as  evidence  a  document  so  cautioasly 
concealed,  seen  by  none  but  those  whomH 
concerned  to  hide  it,  and  which,  in  fact,  by 
the  preventive  care  of  Wariston,  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  soon  as  it  was  seen.  The  nimoitt 
which  Sir  William  Bartley  spread  at  the 
opening  of  the  treaty  of  Rippon  in  1640,  and 
the  pressing  desire  of  Charles  at  that  time  lo 
have  the  unknown  document  delivered  up  lo 
him,  are  evident  proofs  that  this  secret  in- 
strument of  treason  was  not  unknown,  bntih 
a  manner  too  indistinct  and  uncertain  to  be 
acted  on.  Strafford  was  not  unprepared  to 
impeach  Lord  Say  and  some  of  the  patriots  on 
more  certain  information  and  correspondence, 
such  as  the  King  afterwards  himself  obtained 
when  in  Scotland,  probably  through  Mont- 
rose. 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe  that  had 
we  not  had  the  fullest  account  of  this  fictitious 
document  from  Lord  Mandeville,  its  existence 
might  still  have  been  questioned,  as  well  as 
the  person  who  forged  it.  A  later  histo- 
rian, indeed,  furnishes  not  only  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  forgery,  but  drags  into 
open  light  the  invisible  document  itself, 
which  had  hitherto  resisted  all  the  researches 
of  prec4)ding  historians.  Oldmixon  has  given 
it  entire— but  he  is  an  author  so  utterly  dis- 
ingenuous and  depraved,  so  guilty  himself  of 
historical  forgeries  and  interpolations,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  trust  tho  man  whoso 
honour  has  suffered  the  brand  of  infamy. 

The  extraordinary  style  in  which  he  gives 
this  historical  document  raises  our  suspicion 
of  its  genuineness.  **  This,"  he  exclaims, 
*'  is  the  important  letter  which  most  authors 
make  mention  of,  but  none  ever  saw,  and  all 
are  mistaken  in."  Nor  less  extraordinary  is 
his  mode  of  authenticating  it ;  instead  of 
simply  assigning  the  place  where  it  was  d^ 
positeid,  he  has  thrown  out  a  cartel  of  defi- 
ance. '^These  original  papers  relating  lo  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  carry  with  them  sufQcieat 

they  could  not  swear  they  did  not  write  Mr 
names,  though  they  could  iwear  they  had  signed 
no  such  letter. 

(S)  Nalson,  ii.,  4S7. 

(3)  Laing,  iU.,aso,wbo  refers  to  Aeherty  and  Old- 
mixon* 
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«TideDce  of  their  trutk.  But  if  that  should 
ever  be  called  in  question,  they  will  be  so  well 
Touched  as  win  leave  no  room  for  suspicion, 
and  be  much  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
suspected  ir."  Never,  in  the  sobriety  of  his- 
lory,  was  ever  a  grave  authority  thus  thrust 
on  us,  by  the  bluster  of  a  literary  bravo.  We 
nay,  however,  question  the  quality  of  his 
vaunted  document.  He  tells  us,  ^'  Welwood 
says  twelve  noblemen  signed  it;  Mr, Acherley 
puts  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of  Oare, 
and  Earl  of  Bolingbroke's  hands  to  it,  as  also 
the  hands  of  several  leading  Commoners ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  there  were  no  hands  but 
those  of  the  seven  Lords,**  whose  names  he 
has  subscribed  to  the  letter.  Oldmixon  is  now 
fixed  in  this  dilemma.  If  he  transcribed  the 
original,  which  Wariston  appears  to  have 
detained,  after  having  cut  out  the  names  of 
(he  pretended  subscribers,  on  what  authority 
does  Oldmixon  affix  the  names  of  the  seven 
Lords?  If  he  transcribed  from  a  presumed 
copy  of  the  original,  he  well  knew  that  such 
a  paper  was  no  certain  authority.  The  truth 
seems,  that  this  treacherous  historian  was 
desirous  of  disguising  the  real  nature  of  his 
communications,  which  probably  would  not 
hear  too  close  an  inspection,  as  happens  to 
^me  other  anecdotes  of  his  Scottish  pa- 
pers. (1) 

The  intention  of  Lord  Saville  in  encouraging 
the  Scots  to  march  into  England,  and  in  send- 
ing, besides  the  present  forged  engagement, 
letters  of  his  own  invention  full  of  illusory 
statements,  was  at  first  to  get  his  great  rival 
Strafford  prosecuted  by  that  party  as  an  In- 
cendiary. The  implacable  hatred  and  rank- 
ling jealousies  long  felt  by  the  Savilles 
against  Strafford  in  their  rival  dominion  in 
the  North  were  the  inherited  and  unextin- 
guishable  animosities  of  two  great  family 
feuds ;  when  Saville  was  made  a  Lord,  Went- 
worth  placed  himself  in  the  opposition,  and 
when  Wentworth  was  created  a  Viscount, 
Sarille  changed  sides,  and  left  the  Court  to 
act  against  it. 

The  pre-eminent  fortune  of  Strafford  for  a 
lime  had  prevailed  over  his  baffled  and  in- 
dignant enemy,  who  had  now  no  other  arts 
to  practise  than  that  of  tho  nM)st  desperate 
malice.    Saville  was,  therefore,  at  first  in 

(I)  In  the  recent  edition  of  Burnet't  History  of  hit 
Ovn  Times,  ia  a  remarkahle,  though  it  be  only  a 
private  reference  by  the  Speaker  Onslow  to  "a  note 
la  his  copy  of  Oldmizon's  History  of  the  Stuarts, 
p. us/  Burnet,!., 48.  We  regret  Uiat this  note 
remaiDs  unpublished;  it  may  hereafter  be  consult- 
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earnest  in  his  advice  and  projects  with  the 
Scots,  but  when  these  had  all  the  success  he 
desired,  and  the  Scots  entered  England,  and 
Strafford  fell,  Saville  found  himself  slighted 
and  despised  among  the  party  whom  he  had 
flattered  himself  he  should  have  led.  It  was 
then  he  determined  that  the  Scots  and  their 
friends  in  their  turn  were  to  be  immolated  to 
his  ambition.  The  reckless  double-dealer 
looked  round  for  the  advantages  which  he 
might  derive  from  betraying  secrets  of  state 
of  his  own  contrivance,  and  implicating  tho«^ 
lords  in  an  act  of  treason  which  he  had  him- 
self forged.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  ths3 
ignoble  Peer  would  render  even  this  nefarious 
scheme  not  improbable— it  is,  however,  quite 
certain.  After  the  fall  of  Strafford,  Saville 
made  ample  discoveries  to  Charles,  He 
hesitated  not  to  avow  the  faithless  part  which 
he  had  acted,  but  he  presumed  that  his  re^ 
turning  loyalty  and  contrition  had  survived 
the  early  days  of  his  conspiracy.  This  is  enr 
plicitly  told  us  by  Lord  Clarendon—^'  when 
all  the  mischi^  was  brought  to  pass  that  he 
desired,  he  very  frankly  discovered  the  whole 
to  the  King,  and  who  were  guilty  of  the  same 
treason,  when  there  was  no  way  to  call  them 
in  question  for  it."  (2)  Saville  then  appears 
to  have  insinuated  to  Charles,  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  King's  allusion  to  '^  the  written 
engagement''  which  he  said  '^  he  missed  but 
little  to  have  procured,"  that  the  signatures 
which  he  had  himself  forged  were  real  ones* 
Charles,  who  appears  to  have  rarely  exercised 
any  critical  judgment  on  the  characters  of 
those  about  him,  not  only  invested  this  S6r«» 
vile  traitor  with  the  white  staff,  but  at  length 
created  him  Eari  of  Sussex.  But  the  faithless 
never  cease  their  treacheries.  The  day  at 
last  arrived  when  this  despised  lord,  with 
whom  most  men  refused  to  associate,  was 
refused  by  the  King  himself  ever  to  be  ad« 
mitted  into  his  presence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  forged  letter  of 
Lord  Saville.  Can  we  now  doubt  the  rea) 
existence  of  the  forged  instrument,  or  the 
person  who  contrived  itt  Neither  Clarendon 
nor  Burnet  had  seen  it,  but  their  accounts  in 
the  main  are  confirmed  by  the  Earl  of  Man- 
ciiester,  an  undeniable  witness  of  the  tranaao* 
tion.    Dr.  Lingaid  must  allow  us  to  conclude 

td,  should  the  velmne  be  in  the  library  of  his  noble 
descendaat.  1  auspeot  that  the  Speaker  entertain- 
ed double  of  the  authentldty  af  Otdmixon^ 
munleatlOB. 
(9)  caartadon,  tt„  000. 
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that  no  Incident  In  Uslorf,  so  purposely 
i)bscuTed,  and  so  secretly  conducted,  could 
rest  on  more  substantial  evidence. 

CHAPTER  LVIIL 


The  Irish  RebeUIon. 

Punic  men  have  been  often  placed  in  a 
position  quite  at  rariance  with  their  real  cir- 
cumstances ;  thus  he  who  has  been  looked  on 
as  the  favourite  of  fortune  at  that  moment 
was  its  victim.  Charles  the  First,  apparently, 
had  even  become  popular  in  Scotland.  The 
King  had  yielded  to  the  Presbyterial  nation, 
and  had  showered  his  regal  favours  on  their 
great  ones ;  he  was,  as  the  Scots  described 
Charles  the  First,  ^*  the  contented  King  of  a 
contented  people."  Yet,  amidst  this  festival 
of  state,  the  King  would  rather  have  entered 
into  the  house  of  mourning.  His  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  two  events  equally  painful 
— the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  menaced  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Commons.  Charles  beheld 
himself  the  monarch  of  three  kingdoms  alike 
engaged  in  revolution,  or  in  rebellion,  from 
yery  opposite  motives,  and  not  always  from 
his  own  misgovernment. 

Before  the  King  left  Scotland,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence  of  the  memorable 
Irish  revolt ;  at  the  very  moment  he  had  con- 
ciliated the  jarring  interests  of  that  divided 
land,  on  the  sama  principle  of  his  present 
proceedings  with  Scotland— by  conceding  to 
the  full,  the  requests  of  the  Irish  deputation. 
These  persons  were  hastening  home  in  peace- 
ful triumph,  only  to  be  mortified  by  the  ar- 
tifice or  the  incapacity  of  their  governors ; 
and  to  witness  the  greatest  of  national  cala- 
mities, in  a  land  of  blood. 

The  King  had  granted  two  bills,  one  for 
the  security  of  lands  to  their  possessors,  and 
^e  other  for  renouncing  ail  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  This  happy  settlement, 
which  would  have  '^  attached  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  to  the  Royal  interest,"  was 


(4)  Lingard,  x.,  161 .  Mr.  Hallam  inclines  to  think 
the  conducl  of  these  Lords  Justices  it  rather  to  be 
ascrilMMl  to  the  wealLDCss  of  their  character.  They 
may  have  been  weali,  and  yet  criminal.  They  had 
been  warned  by  Charles  as  early  as  in  March,  16I0H, 
that  there  was  a  design  of  raising  commotions  in 
Ireland;  many  Irish  officers  in  foreign  service,  and 
others,  were  passing  over  to  Ireland,  by  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  Ttom  Spain ;  this  appears  by 
a  letter  many  years  after  discovered  among  the 
papers  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  these  Lords 
Justices;  yet  the  inUmatioD  led  to  no  active  mea- 
■ores  on  their  part.^Nalson,  ii . ,  666.  It  Is  said  that 
this  Irish  RebelliOQ  wos  at  first  bnt  a  spark  which 


pr6V6nled  by  tlie  extraordinary  conduct  ol 
the  two  Presbyterian  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Lei^ 
cester,  not  having  yet  left  London.  Thesd 
Lords  Justices  are  accused  of  being  wholly 
devoted  to  the  party  in  the  English  Hotfse  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  alleged,  that  being  aware 
that  the  passing  of  these  bills  would  have  so- 
cured  the  King's  popularity,  desperately 
disappointed  the  successful  deputies  and  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  by  proroguing  thd 
Parliament,  a  few  days  before  their  return 
from  the  King  at  Edinburgh.  (1) 

Terror  and  amazement  ran  through  the 
nation.    The  history  of  the  Irish  massacre, 
as  this  rebellion  is  emphatically  called,  has 
been  officially  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Temple, 
a  Privy  Councillor;  its  pathetic  picture  may 
be  viewed  in  Hume ;  its  frightful  details  in 
Mrs.  Macaulay.    So  shocking  is  the  repre- 
sentation to  a  delicate  mind,  that  the  female 
historian  warns  her  readers  that,  should  they 
dwell  on  it,  their  imagination  would  be  im- 
pressed by  images  of  the  most  horrid  kind. 
At  present  more  than  one  terriQc  cause  was 
at  work  ;  their  faith  had  combined  with  their 
vengeance.  A  religion  which  has  shown  itself 
too  often  sanguinary  opened  heaven  for  them, 
in  covering  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their 
companions;  and  the  eternal  hatred  which 
the  conquered  had  vowed  to  their  conquerors 
took  no  note  of  the  unnumbered  slaughters 
of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent.  The  very  ani- 
mals in  the  field  were  deemed  heretical,  and 
lay  in  heaps,  untouched  even  by  robbers  I  Some 
fugitives,  famished  and  crazed,  having  wit- 
nessed so  many  inventive  cruelties,  declared 
on  their  oaths  that  the  ghosts  of  the  mur- 
dered had  flitted  before  their  eyes  I    Thej 
deposed  to  scenes  and  listened  to  cries  which 
could  only  have  been  the  apparitions  of  their 
own  terrified  reveries.  An  involuntary  shud- 
der even  now  disturbs  us  in  the  repulsive 
minuteness  of  such  detestable  scenes.  What 
seems  most  incredible  in  the  history  of  these 


might  have  been  put  out.  They  appear  to  bs^e 
sealottsly  persecuted  the  Romanists;  Parsons,  it  is 
said,  had  dedared,  that "  within  a  twelvemonth  no 
Catholic  should  be  seen  in  Ireland."— Nalson,  ii.« 
9m,  Strange  is  the  history  of  religious  parti»! 
Scotland  had  risen,  and  the  EngUsh  Parlismeiit 
adopted  their  cause  against  Charles's  aUempt  to 
force  Episcopacy  oo  a  Presbyterian  laitd ;  and  7^^ 
this  very  Parliament  were  intent  on  ciianging  a  lana 
of  Romanists  to  a  land  of  Protestants.  The  KiJ)g« 
who  was  called  a  tyrant,  yielded;  the  Pailiameot, 
who  were  adYOcattng  the  cause  of  ftreedom,  wooia 
not  even  allow  a  toleration  i 
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SidliaD  respers,  repeated  in  Ireland,  is  its 
authenticity.  The  Eastern  lale  of  the  slaagh- 
terof  the  Innooents  is  less  strange ;  the  dra- 
gonnades  of  the  French  Huguenots  were 
more  hamane ;  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
thoLomev  seems  but  a  single  scene  of  this 
direful  tragedy. 

To  us  who  only  read  the  history  of  this 
massacre  with  the  indignant  emotions  of 
outraged  humanity,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  coolly  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
contemplated  this  national  calamity.  The 
Royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  tells  us  that 
^^  the  P^liaroent,  it  was  observed,  were  not 
displeased ;"  and  the  Commonwealth-roan, 
General  Ludlow,  assures  us  that  **  the  news 
of  the  Rebellion,  as  I  have  heard  iFrom  per- 
sons of  undoubted  credit,  was  not  disposing 
to  the  King."  They  both  use  identical  word», 
though  they  could  not  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  Hardened  politicians  ! 
who  thas  could  coldly  calculate  the  political 
consequences  of  such  revolting  barbarities, 
and  cast  aside  the  sympathy  they  owed  to  a 
whole  people  of  sufferers,  for  the  malignant 
delight  of  a  party-reproach  t 

A  successful  rebellion  is  contagious.  The 
levoit  in  Scotland  had  been  servilely  copied 
by  their  English  allies.  Now  Popery  claimed 
l^r  freedom  as  well  as  Presbyterianism.  But 
if  the  sons  of  Knox  had  offered  the  Romanist 
the  bewitching  form  of  triumphant  revolu- 
tion, the  rude  democracy  of  the  Kirk  seemed 
contemptible  to  the  passive  obedience  of  the 
Uass  Priest.  Unhappily  for  Charles,  the 
Insh,  in  arming  against  a  Puritanical  Parlia- 
ment, offered  him  their  loyalty  in  the  shape 
of  rebellion.  They  pretended  to  hold  a  com- 
mission from  the  King,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  Queen's  army.  The 
sitoatioQ  of  Charles  was  as  critical  as  it  was 
perplexing.  He  could  neither  countenance 
the  loyalty  nor  punish  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irish.  Should  he  temporise  with  those  who 
had  risen  in  his  name,  it  would  be  a  con- 
firmation of  the  malicious  insinuation  of  the 
Commons,  that  the  King  himself  had  en- 
coaraged  the  revolters ;  and  when  he  offered 
himself  and  his  life,  as  he  did,  to  suppress 
this  unnatural  rebellion,  he  excited  the  per- 
tarbed  jealousies  of  the  prevalent  party  in  the 
Commons ;  for  of  all  events  which  they  most 
dreaded  was  that  of  seeing  the  King  at  the 
bead  of  an  army. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  government, 
imidst  this  conflict  of  feelings  and  of  inte- 
rests, Charles  wrote  to  the  Parliament  that  to 
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them  ^'  He  committed  the  care  of  Ireland." 
Charles  little  suspected  that  in  such  few  words 
he  was  delivering  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  last 
remaining  realm. 

The  deeper  heads  of  the  party  in  the  Com- 
mons grasped  at  their  prey  with  avidity— but 
the  prey  was  not  Ireland — it  was  the  King 
himself !  Affecting  to  interpret  a  casual  ex- 
pression in  an  unlimited  sense,  they  at  once 
assumed  the  entire  management  of  the  war, 
independently  of  the  King.  '<  In  this  man- 
ner," writes  Mrs.  Macaulay,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  '^  they  at  once  disarmed  the  Crown 
of  that  part  of  the  executive  power,  which  on 
this  occasion  had  been  universally  appre- 
hended." The  cunning  and  the  quibble  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  can- 
dour. It  is  mortifying  to  detect  legislators 
and  patriots  congratulating  themselves  on  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  and  catching  at  sub- 
terfuges which  might  delight  a  senate  of 
petty  lawyers.  Even  the  panegyrical  histo- 
rian of  their  deeds  was  not  insensible  to  this 
artful  interpretation,  and  this  act  of  violated 
justice ;  for  she  apologises  for  their  conduct, 
assuring  us  that  they  were  only  enabled  to 
adopt  this  false  interpretation  by  the  '^  affec- 
tions and  opinion  of  the  pubUc."  (1)  But 
'^  the  Public"  is  a  peculiar  phrase  in  our  poli- 
tical history,  where  we  shall  usually  find  that 
there  are  at  least  two  Publics. 

The  conduct  of  the  Commons  is  very  re- 
markable. They  took  on  themselves  the 
management  of  a  war,  but  studiously  neg- 
lected it. 

It  seemed  unaccountable  how  they,  who  to 
the  world  seemed  shaken  by  so  many  panics 
at  Popish  plots,  now  that  a  whole  laud  had 
proclaimed  their  Papistry,  and  a  people  of 
Protestants  werecast  in  to  their  last  extremity, 
should  remain  unmoved,  apd  delay  any  effi- 
cient measures,  while  they  were  protracting 
the  daily  miseries  of  devoted  Ireland.  The 
King  reproached  the  Parliament  for  their 
dilatory  conduct,  and  offered  to  hasten  in 
person  to  quell  this  sanguinary  rebellion. 
*'  it  was  a  business,"  observed  the  King, 
*^  which  one  man  might  conclude  better 
than  four  hundred."  But  they  would  not 
trust  the  King  even  with  an  army  of  Cove- 
nanters, for  at  Edinburgh  their  Committee, 
who  served  as  the  Parliamentary  spies  over 
the  King,  had  advised,  that  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  only  head  among  the  party, 
Hampden  had  advised,  that  ''  if  the  Parlia- 

(1)  Macaulay,  iii.,  9S. 
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meDt  agreed  to  this,  the  King  would  insist 
on  the  command/'  Ten  thousand  Scots 
would  have  marched  at  a  day*s  noticey  but 
the  Commons  in  London  refrained  from  vot- 
ing to  send  a  Scotlish  army  till  Charles  was 
secured  at  Whitehall. 

Meanwhile  every  day  brought  more  dismal 
intelligence,  and  miserable  men  who  authen- 
ticated the  worst.  In  vain  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  despoiled  of  their 
lands,  petitioned-*in  vain  the  ruined  mer- 
chants supplicated*-in  vain  the  last  of  an 
extirpated  race  invoked  their  vengeance.  In 
vain  they  urged  that  a  three  hours*  sail 
would  relieve  the  nation,  for  no  longer  was 
required  for  a  Scottish  army  to  land  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  patriotism  of  the  stoical  Commons 
lay  not  towards  a  land  of  misery ;  all  their 
empathies  were  absorbed  in  their  deep 
councils,  to  confirm  their  past  and  to  secure 
their  future  labours.  Secretary  Nicholas, 
writing  to  the  King,  observed  that  ^'  the 
preparations  for  Ireland  go  on  but  slowly,  and 
may  come  too  late  to  prevent  great  mischief, 
notwithstanding  the  care  of  our  Parlia- 
ment." (1)  The  Secretai^  was  judging  by 
the  exterior  appearance  of  the  language  of 
the  members  and  the  votes  of  the  House ;  he 
discovered  no  deficient  indignation  in  the 
one,  nor  resolutions  in  the  other,  nor  any 
languor  in  their  preparations,  but  he  pro- 
bably wondered  at  the  result—for  Ireland 
^as  not  relieved! 

Hume  acutely  observes  of  the  Commons  on 
•this  occasion,  that  '*  their  votes  breathed  no- 
thing but  death  and  destruction  to  the  Irish 
rebels ;  but  no  forces  were  sent,  and  little 
money  was  remitted." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Commons  did  not 
consider  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was  quite 
inopportune,  at  a  moment  when  the  King 
seemed  to  have  become  popular ;  his  conces- 
.aions  in  Scotland  had  satisfied  that  nation, 
and  all  those  he  had  made  in  England  had 
.satisfied  the  moderate  among  the  English, 
and  the  Commons  now  discovered  that  their 


0 )  Evelyn ,  il.  Correspondence . 

(S)  Sir Phelim  O'Neale,  the  bead ofthese Insur- 
gents, it  was  afterwards  discoYered,  bad  torn  off  the 
great  seal  from  some  deed,  and  ai&xed  tt  to  a  pre- 
tended Gommission. 

(8)  This  undisguised  avowal,  at  the  time  It  was 
fBade,  was  cheeked  by  the  more  prudent  or  the 
more  moderate  members .  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
Parliamentary  history,  but  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
King  by  his  faithful  Secretary.  Evelyn,  il.,  6S. 
Correspondence*  It  was  evidently  thrown  out  at  a  ' 


friends  were  falling  off.  At  this  critical  mth 
ment  this  new  rebellion  served  as  a  pretaxt 
to  aggrandise  their  own  influence  by  throw- 
ing into  their  bands  a  universal  patronage ; 
forces  were  raised  which  furnished  them  with 
an  army  of  their  own ;  the  royal  depots  were 
emptied  of  their  arms,  which  at  ones 
strengthened  their  hands,  and  weakened  the 
King's.  Moneys  were  levied,  which  weie 
disposed  of  for  their  own  particular  pur* 
poses.  In  all  this  bustle  there  was  no  haste 
to  relieve  Ireland  I 

Some  among  the  Commons  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  viewing  theKing  entangled  in  new 
and  more  intricate  difAculiies.  Had  thisinsu^ 
rection  not  broken  out,  Charles  would  have 
returned  in  peace  from  Scotland.  Some 
painful  jealousies,  too,  the  party  in  the  Eng- 
lish Commons  had  experienced  in  tho  prodi* 
gal  caresses  which  had  mutually  passed  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  Scottish  subjects. 
Their  Committee  of  espionage  must  have 
been  startled  at  the  overflowings  of  tho  old 
soldier  Lesley,  now  the  Earl  of  Leven,  on  his 
knees  consecrating  his  oath — with  so  many 
others  of  the  Covenant,  who  in  their  holiday 
of  honours  had  sung  such  courtly  hosannas. 
They  were  somewhat  fearful  that  even  their 
«'  dear  brethren'*  were  no  longer  to  be  rebels. 

The  Irish  rebellion  by  the  appearance  it 
assumed,  and  by  the  imposture  of  a  Royal 
Gommission,  which  the  rebels  asserted  that 
they  held,  (2)  was  not  unfavourable  to  re-ex- 
cite the  populace,  or  *^  the  Public,"  against 
the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  Commons, 
appealing  to  the  declaration  of  the  Irish, 
boldly  ascribed  the  rebellion  to  the  evil  conn* 
oils  of  the  King,  and  even  to  a  less  pardonable 
cause,  for  they  insinuated  that  Charles  himself 
wastheconcealedfinstigator  of  this  unnatural 
rebellion.  They  insolently  menaced  that  if 
he  chose  not  Ministers  in  whom  they  could 
confide-*->and  where  those  Ministers  were  to 
be  found  was  obvious-^the  Parliament  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  granting  any 
aid  to  avert  the  destruction  of  Ireland.  (3) 

Charles  was  returning  from  Scotland  with 

moment  when  even  pollUcians,  In  thatr  hearts,  ei- 
pose  nakedly  some  of  their  arrlkre-pmuies^  by  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  design  of  the  party, 
which  was  to  make  the  King  wholly  dependent  on 
themselves.  And  this  is  amply  confirmed  by  tbeir 
subsequent  conduct  In  this  affair  of  Ireland.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a  member  talked  of  deposlBg 
princes,  but  that  was  premature,  by  some  years, 
so  this  prophetic  seer  was  sent  to  the  Tower.— Kal- 
son,  ii.,  714. 
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imtaodiely  for^Mings ;  perkaps  these  were 
tomewhat  diverted  by  the  assarance  of  a  loyal 
ncepdon  by  sereral  bodies  of  gentlemen  in 
dieeoaDtry,  irho  were  earnest*  (o  meet  the 
King  on  his  way.  It  is  certain  that  many 
indepeodent  men  sympathised  with  the  dif'- 
fieulties  by  which  the  King  was  surrounded, 
afkerhe  had  concurred  in  so  many  popular 
At  no  period  during  his  reign, 
public  <^nion  among  honourable  men 
»  strongly  disposed  to  protect  the  Royal 
honour.  Among  these  now  were  also  the 
citizens  of  London ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Charles  had  been  little  accustomed. 

it  would  seen  that  the  loyalty  of  the  City 
depends  on  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor.    Gour- 
jiay,  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  in  his  zeal 
had  resolved  on  a  public  reception  of  the 
King  on    his  return,  and  to  entertain  the 
Sovereign   at  Guildhall.     The  Lord  Mayor 
ooDsalted  Secretary  Nicholas  to  learn  the 
day  of  his  Mijesty*s  arrivaL    The  Secre- 
Ury  pressed  on  the  King  its  policy,  and  as 
Charles  too  much  avoided  these  popular  re- 
presentattons^  and  was  not  over-gracious  in 
his  mannas,  the  honest  Secretary  found  ii 
advisable  to  insinuate  some  pretty  forcible 
Mpts.    ^*  1  humbly  conceive  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  your  Majesty,  in  these  times,  to  ac- 
cept graciously  the  affections  of  your  sub- 
jects in  that  kind,  and  to  speak  a  few  good 
words  to  them,  which  will  gain  their  affec- 
tions, especially  of  the  vulgar,  more  than 
aay  Uiing  that  hath  been  done  for  them  this 
Parliament."    The  King  was  docile  lo  the 
sage  council.    But  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
eiasperaied  the  party  in  the  Commons.  Was 
their  elaborate  Remonstrance  which  would 
lender  the  King  quite  odious  to  the  people, 
and  which  had  been  so  long  hatching,  and 
was  now  quite  ready,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
most  popular   testimony  of  the  loyalty  of 
their  City  of  London?    They  would  have  in- 
timidated Ihe  Chief  Magistrate,  but  Goumay 
was  equally  indignant  and  intrepid ;  a  cha- 
racter which  his  subsequent  conduct  to  the 
hst  maintained.    He  was  indeed  never  for- 
gi?en.  They  afterwards  discharged  him  from 
bis  Mayoralty  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tower, 
putting  the  gdd  chain  round  the  neck  of 
Ukeir  faithful  creature,  Isaac  Pennington. 

In  this  reign  of  stormy  politics,  so  trivial 
an  incident  as  the  banquet  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
baa  become  a  subject  which  requires  even  a 
critical  investigation. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  among  the 
pomps  and  solemnities  of  the  morning  pro- 
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cession.    On  the  King's  entrance  at  Moor^ 
gate  he  stopped  his  carriage  by  the  side  of 
a  splendid  tent,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  addressed  by  the  Recorder, 
to  which  having  graciously  replied,  the  King 
left  his  coach ,  and  mounted  his  horse.    As  he 
passed,   everywhere  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  cries  of"  Long  live  King  Charles!" 
He  viewed  every  house  adorned  with  tapes- 
tries.   He  was  accompanied  by  a  cavalcade 
of  live  hundred  citizens,  vying  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  dresses.    Not  a  voice  murmur- 
ed, not  a  hand  was  lifted  in  scorn.  Monarchs 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  deceive  them- 
selves, when  a  whole  people  create  the  illu- 
sion.   The  King  was  feasted  with  unusual 
civic  magnificence.  (1)  Charles  had  gracious- 
ly delivered  "  a  few  good  words,"  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  took  his  hat  off  more  fre- 
quently than  he  was  accustomed  to  do.    tt 
was  late  in  November,  and  •*  the  days  being 
short,"  the  royal  carriages  drew  up  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  whole  cortege  returned  from 
the  city  dinner ;  the  King,  however,  mounted 
his  horse.  All  the  attendants  carried  torches, 
and  "  the  night  seemed  to  be  turned  into 
day."    **  The  noise  of  trumpets,  which  at 
their  different  stations  in  the  morning  had 
announced  the  approach  of  the  King,  waft 
now  changed  for  softer  sackbuts,  and  dis- 
persed bands  of  musicians  were  playing  their 
voluntaries.     On   passing  St.   Paul's,    the 
choir,  standing  in  their  surplices  in  the  porch, 
chanted  an  anthem,  which  extremely  delight- 
ed the  musical  Charles,  who  stopped  till  its 
close.    In  taking  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
whom,  with  his  son-in-law,  Charles  had 
knighted,  and  who  had  reconducted  the  King 
to  his  palace,  warm  was  the  royal  gratitude, 
when,  breaking  from  the  accustomed  reserve 
of  his  manners,  Charles  embraced  the  Lord 
Mayor,  charging  him  in  his  name  to  return 
the  royal  thanks  to  the  whole  City.    The  po- 
pulace, excepting  some,  perhaps,  whose  steps 
had  been  detained  at  the  great  conduits  6t 
Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  Fleet  Street,  which 
were  "running  vnxh  claret  wine," had  gone 
on  in  their  attendance  on  the  King  to  White- 
hall ;  that  scene  of  their  recent  tumults,  and 
now  of  their  hailing  acclaimations  I 
The  King,  in  addressing  Parliament,  laid 

(I)  Nalfion  has  devoted  b1i  folio  pages  to  a  minute 
description  of  this  great  city  feast  and  grand  cere- 
monial. Some  of  the  details  might  amuse  those 
who  are  more  eiperienced  than  myself  in  Lord 
Mayors*  dinners  on  such  Royal  visits.— Nalson,  li^, 
677. 
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great  stress  on  ibis  public  (estimooy  of  loyal- 
ty; and  ihougb  some  may  lowly  rale  a  king's 
speech  in  Parliament,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
its  sincerity  was  the  consequence  of  those 
grateful  emotions  which  had  been  so  long 
estranged  from  his  breast.  ^'  I  cannot  but 
remember,  to  my  great  comfort,*'  said 
Charles,  ^'  the  joyful  reception  I  had  now  at 
my  entry  into  London.  I  bring  as  perfect 
and  true  affection  to  my  people  as  ever  Prince 
did,  or  as  good  subjects  can  possibly  desire — 
I  will  yet  grant  what  else  can  be  justly  desir- 
ed, for  satisfaction  in  point  of  liberty." 


t< 


And  yet  within  a  montb,a]itUe  month," 


.shall  the  King,  in  personal  danger,  become 
a  fugitive  fram  his  palace,  to  escape  from 
those  hailing  citizens,  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. There  are  events  incalculable  by  any 
moral  arithmetic ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  most  sagacious  have  not  always  foreseen 
approximating  events,  which,  at  the  distance 
we  yiew  them,  appear  more  closely  connect- 
ed together  than  they  were  to  a  contemporary 
observer. 

The  public  reception  of  the  King  was  but 
an  evanescent  scene  of  popularity,  and  the 
adversaries  of  Charles  have  represented  it  as 
a  mere  state- trick.  The  sudden  contrast 
which  soon  followed  makes  the  suggestion 
plausible,  but  yet  it  was  not  so  I  The  great 
subsequent  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  citi- 
zens was  the  consequence  of  that  hftarded 
act  of  Charles,  when  he  went  down  to  arrest 
the  five  Members  in  their  House. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  required  no 
Court  influence,  since  the  loyalty  of  a  cou- 
rageous Lord  Mayor,  with  his  friends,  and 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  moment, 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
public  reception.  But  as  this  notorious  tes- 
timony of  dvic  loyalty  has  always  mortified 
a  certain  party,  and  seems  to  call  in  question 
their  general  representation  of  affairs,  Mrs. 
Macaulay  observes  that  ^'The  Queen  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  that  the  King 
should  be  received  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary magnificence  on  purpose  to  mortify  the 

(I)  It  is  fair  to  observe  that  Madame  de  Motteville 
says, '*  The  Queen  endeavoured  to  malce  the  King 
all  the  friends  she  could.  She  brought  over  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  London/'  1 . ,  Sis.  I  have  only 
the  English  translation  of  her  Memoirs,  and  we 
eannot  lay  much  stress  on  this  vague  style.  We 
have  other  and  better  evidence  on  this  head. 

(S)  Macaulay,  Hi.,  f  18. 

(8)  I  give  the  passage  to  show  how  facts,  however 
unauthorised,  pass  eurrentiii  party  histories,  where 


Parliament."  (1)  <^  The  great  deal  of  pains 
taken,"  however,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
with  those  who  would  have  put  aside  the  re- 
ception altogether.  It  is  carious  to  observe 
on  this  ticklish  affair  of  the  puUic  loyal  re- 
ception of  Charles  the  First,  how  it  sharpens 
the  anger  of  our  RepuUican  lady.  She  who 
on  certain  occasions  appeals  to  ^'  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public,"  and  has  said,  alluding 
to  the  tumults,  that  ''  the  popular  leaders 
had  recourse  to  the  spirit  without  doors  to 
get  the  better  of  thei  opposition  they  found 
within,"  (2)  now  irreverently  scolds  at  *'  the 
majesty  of  the  people."  She  concludes,  and 
not  untruly,  that  *^  the  sottish  multitude  are 
influenced  by  a  variety  of  state-tricks."  As 
Gournay,  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
was'*  a  bigoted  Royalist,"  and  as  his  loyalty 
at  least  was  courageous,  there  requited  no 
Court  influence,  nor  the  intrigues  of  Hen- 
rietta with  this  Lord  Mayor,  to  account  for 
his  conduct.  In  fact,  this  piece  of  diplomacy, 
ascribed  to  the  Queen,  she  was  in  no  condi- 
tion at  that  moment  to  have  yentured  on. 
Abandoned  in  her  palace,  watched  by  a 
hundred  eyes,  and  often  terrified  by  the  art- 
ful menaces  of  Parliament,  the  Queen  could 
hardly  have  had  either  influence  or  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  Mayor.  And,  indeed, 
in  respect  to  the  Queen^s  interference  with 
that  functionary,  the  recent  publication  of 
Secretary  Nicholas's  Correspondence  with 
the  King  will  set  that  tale  at  rest.  Here  we 
discover  Gournay's  application,  backed  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  honest  Secre- 
tary. (3) 

The  King  had  been  well  informed  of  the 
activity  of  the  party  in  the  Commons  during 
his  absence ;  of  their  secret  juntos,  as  well  as 
their  more  open  courses.  His  concessions, 
and  his  promptness  to  redress  all  grievances, 
had  served  them  but  for  triumphs,  which 
they  counted  up  only  to  multiply.  Their 
ditigent  proceedings  when  the  Houses  were 
but  thinly  attended,  on  sopie  of  the  most  im- 
portant resolutions  concerning  both  Church 
and  State,  were  not  the  only  causes  of  bis 
uneasiness — there  was  something  more  latent, 

one  liar  malcea  many .  '*  If  your  Majesty  plesse  to 
giye  leave  to  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  ciUsens  here, 
to  wait  on  you  into  this  town,  I  beseech  your  Ma- 
jesty to  command  that  timely  notice  may  be  given 
of  the  day,  that  they  may  provide  for  It;  for  the 
best  or  the  citizens  express  a  great  desire  to  show 
their  affection,  which  I  humbly  coneeire  vill  not 
be  convenient  to  decline."— Evelyn,  It . ,  60.  Corre- 
spondence. 
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•■d  beWBoe  it  was  not  yet  brought  into  shape 
tad  light,  but  had  long  been  mysteriously 
batching  in  all  the  darkness  ul*  secrecy  and 
iDirigue,  hung  like  a  nightmare  in  the  Royal 
slumbers.  * 

During  Chaiies's  stay  in  Scotland,  his  faith- 
ful Secretary  was  furi|ishing  the  most  alarm- 
ing intelligence  of  '^  a  Declaration,"  which 
afterwards  appeared  as  the  famous  ^^Re- 
monstraoce/'  He  was  troubled  to  think  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  it,  for  he  saw  at  once 
through  the  whole  misdiierous  design,  saga- 
ciously observing,  that*  if  there  had  been  in 
this  nothing  but  an  intention  to  have  justified 
the  pn)ceedings  of  Parliament,  they  would 
not  have  begun  so  high  as  tl\e  third  year  of 
jour  Majesty's  reign  to  the  present."  The 
Secretary  then  did  not  know  that  they  began 
much  sarlier,  from  the  day  Charles  ascended 
the  throne.  These  communications, .  how- 
erer  ^larmiug,  were  not,  however,  so  novel 
to  the  King  as  the  Secretary  imagined.  Ere 
Charles's  departure  from  England  he  had  re- 
ceired  an  intimation  from  a  quarter  \vhose 
intelligence  in  secret  affairs  was  well  known  to 
him. 

Before  Charles  went  into  Scotland  he  had 
been  warned  by  his  old  and  active  intriguer. 
Bishop  Williams,  of  the  pending  grievance ; 
for  ii  must  be  confessed  that  the  King  had 
his  grievances,  as  well  as  the  people.    Wil- 
liams had  been  diving  into  the  secrets  of 
these  masters  of  revolution.    He  had  turned 
short  on  them,  and  they  who  had  been  the 
occasion  of  liberating  him  from  the  Tower, 
naturally  counting  on  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
an  aggrieved  man,  to  join  with  them,  now 
repented  evoking,  a  spirit  of  darkness  who 
surtled  them,  and  whom  they  knew  not  how 
to  lay.    *^  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  him !" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  party.  The  future  Arch- 
bishop, on  his  side,  was  himself  in  terror, 
and  had  anticipated ,  the  pending  stroke  of 
late  repeatedly  aimed  at  Episcopacy  itself. 
The  policy  of  Williams  had  ever  been  tl^e 
most  emollient,  and  he  had  concluded,  whe- 
ther judging  from  himself,  or  from  some  in 
the  ranks  of  public  spirits,  that  every  patriot 
had  his  price,  and  that  a  place,  provided  it 
did  not  disappoint  the  expectant,  was  a  bed 
of  roses  for  |he  most  restless.    Be  had  all 
along  been  desirous  of  postponing  the  King's 
journey  to  Scotland  for  another  season.    I 

(1)  W«  learn  from  a  manuscript  note  of  Sir  Balph 
Tamey't,  to  which  Mr.  HaUam  refers,  that  "the  Re- 
monstrance* was  projected  in  August  before  the 
(lag's  Joarney,  but  was  then  considered  as  unne- 
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give  his  cottversation  with  Charles  as  cha- 
racteristic of  .this  political  character. 

''  The  Scots,"  said  Williams,  ''  are  sear 
boughs,  not  to  be  bent.  Keep  near  to  the 
ParUament,  all  the  work  is  within  these 
walls ;  win  them  man  by  man,  inch  by  inch. 
Sir  1 1  wish  it  were  not  true  what  I  shall  tell 
you.  Some  of  the  Commons  are  preparing  a 
Declaration  to  make  the  actions  of  your  Go- 
vernment odious.  If  you  gallop  to  Scotland, 
they  wiU  post  as  fast,  to  draw  up  this  biting 
Remonstrance.  Stir  not  till  you  have  in- 
stigated the  grand  contrivers  with  some  pre- 
ferments." 

''  But  is  this  credible  ?"  said  the  Ring. 

''  Judge  yeu  of  that,  Sir,"  replied  Williams, 
*^  when  a  servant  of  Pym's,  in  whose  master's 
house  all  this  is  moulded,  came  to  me,  to 
know  in  what  terms  I  was  contented  to  hare 
mine  own  case  in  Star  Chamber  exhibited 
among  other  irregularities.  And  I  had  much 
ado^o  keep  my  name,  and  what  concerns 
me,  out  of  these  articles;  but  I  obtained  that 
of  the  fellov,  and  a  promise  to  do  me  more 
service,  to  know  all  they  have  in  contrivance, 
with  a  few  sweetbreads  that  I  gave  him  out 
of  my  purse."  (1) 

Such  was  the  clear  warning  which  Wil- 
liams had  given  Charles.  In  this  curious  con- 
versation, we  detect  not  only  the  place  where 
this  memorable  Edict  of  the  party  was  hatdi- 
ed,  but  we  are  also  let  into  the  grand  mys- 
tery A  its  incubation. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons,  before  we  arrive 
at  the  history  of  the  famous  Remonstrance ; 
it  is  the  symphony  before  the  opera. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  Commons  persist  in  not  relieving  Ireland. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  Ireland  was . 
threatened  by  universal  desolation,  the  Com- 
mons opened  an  interminable  discussion 
with  the  Lords;  interminable  were  it  to  have 
depended  on  arguments.  The  Upper  House 
had  of  late  became  refractory ;  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  hold  up  a  sharper  rod,  and  the 
Commons  now  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone, 
which  must  have  shaken  the  falling  aristo- 
cracy. 

In  bringing  in  a  bill  for  pressing,  they  pre- 
fixed a  preamble  which  declared  this  Royal 

cessary,  for  the  King  was  rapidly  conceding  their 
demands.  However,  it  remained  a  favourite  object 
wiUi  theRemoDttrants,  who  were  only  waiting  for 
an  opporUinllj  lo  revive  It. 


^mrogatife  to  be  iUegal.  This  was  at  least  a 
debateable  point.  The  King  asserted  *'his 
ancient  and  undoubted  privilege,"  as  prac- 
tised by  his  Royal  predecessors.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  grievance  to  the  subject,  and  liable  to 
great  abuse.  When  the  Crown  was  desirous 
of  relieving  itself  of  any  obnoxious  member 
in  the  House,  or  any  other  person  in  any 
Tank  of  life,  the  King  had  the  power  of  press- 
ing—that is,  of  appointing  them  to  do  some 
fmblic  service  at  their  charge,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  a  time  of  war,  they  might  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  army.  (1)  The 
Commons  were  secure  of  the  popularity  of 
their  protest,  and  the  King  was  as  tenacious 
•df  his  ancient  tights.  It  was  one  of  the  gtehU 
misfortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  that  while 
the  Commons  were  pursuing  the  most  popular 
objects,  they  appeared  to  Charles  only  intent, 
by  their  encroachments,  on  reducing  the 
Monarchy  to  the  state  of  a  Venetian  Doge. 
To  the  Lords  it  seemed  that,  under  the  cioak 
of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  the 
Commons  were  carrying  a  great  party- 
measure.  The  Lords  already  had  been  thrown, 
into  some  alarm  for  their  own  privileges.  The^ 
style  of  the  Commons  was  authoritative,  and 
soon  became  menacing.  It  was  to  be  a 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Lords  objected  to  the  preamble, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  ill-timed,  and 
the  bill  could  not  pass  with  it,  without  ado- 
liberation  and  a  discussion,  which  would 
impede  the  momentous  interests  at  stake. 
They  offered  to  pass  the  bill,  laying  aside  for 
4he  present  the  preamble.  The  Commons 
adhered  to  the  preamble.  Neither  House 
would  yield— and  Ireland  was  not  relieved  I 

Pym,  at  the  head  of  a  Committee,  told  the 
Lords,  that  the  Commons,  being  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
their  Lordships  being  but  as  particular  per- 
sons, and  coming  to  Parliament  in  a  partir 
cttlar  capacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleaa- 
j9d  to  consent  to  the  passing  of  those  acts  and 
others,  that  this  House,  together  with  such 
of  the  Lords  that  are  more  sensible  of  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  may  join  together.  (2) 

When  we  combine  this  menace  with  what 
we  shall  find  Hampden  afterwards  declared 
on  passing  the  Remonstrance,  we  discover 


(I)  I  bave  ihown  Nina  eaaei  inCorlOiitfaB  of  Ltte- 
rature. 

(l)Nalion,  li.,741. 
'    (8)  Mr.  Brodleseems  to  Umlt  the  ioUfcjyrt  Cbtrles 
proposed,  it  If  merely  for  tha  pretervatiOD  of  hit 
own  rightr-but  this  neoMtarUy  Included  thatof  Uie  [ 
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that  at  this  period  the  project  of  airaKUating 
the  House  of  Lords  was  now  matured.  The 
Hierarchy  was  to  be  rooted  up ;  but  the  Peers 
were  in  the  branches,  .^^this  was  pro- 
ceeding, day  after  day,  ar^^reland  was  not 
relieved  I 

Charles,  as  he  had  Ibrmerly  done  in  the 
business  of  Strafford,  imagined  that  he  should 
reconcile  the  parties  by  his*fatal  interposi- 
tion, and  thus  dispatch  the  more  urgent  busi- 
ness of  Ireland.  The  King  came  down  to  the 
House  and  offered  to  pass  the  bill  with  a 
talvo  jure  for  King  and  people,  (3)  leaving 
the  discussion  to  a  fitter  time. 

This  interference  of  the  King  on  a  bill 
which  was  still  in  debate  with  the  two 
Houses,  and  particularly  an  unhappy  allu- 
sion, that  the  King  was  **  little  beholding  to 
him  whoever  at  this  time  began  this  dis- 
pute," was  declared  to  have  broken  into  the 
fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament.  Both 
Houses  alike  caught  fire.  ThcUB  Peers  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  Commons  did  not  fail 
to  aggravate  this  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Commons  desired  that  an  humble 
petition  should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  that 
'*  he  should  take  notice  that  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  was  broken,  and  to  desire  him 
(the  King)  that  it  may  not  be  done  so  any 
more  hereafter."  The  Lords  agreed  to  this 
stern  "  humbleness."  And  the  King  made 
an  ample  apology,  simply  assuring  both 
Houses  that  "  he  had  not  the  least  thoughts 
of  breaking  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  which 
he  would  protect  and  support." 

What  must  the  Commons  have  now  con- 
ceived of  their  own  prevalent  power,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  they  wUhessed  the  King— 
the  Bishops— and  the  Peers,  all  apologising 
and  all  equally  submissive  I 

While  both  Houses  were  occupied  in  the 
common  cause  of  their  privileges,  they  had 
proceeded  with  unanimity ;  but  when  the 
Commons  pressed  for  their  preamble,  the 
struggle  was  renewed,  till  the  Lords  refused 
to  join  in  some  petitions  of  the  Commons. 
All  this  while  Ireland  remained  unrelieved ! 

The  mobs  again  were  called  out.    **No 
Bishops!"  was  the  watchword,  and  they  were 
nearly  anticipating  another  crv,*'NoKing.' 
for,  in  passing  Whitehall,  thef  said  **  They 


people't  claim  for  exempUon.  He  tays  **  this  ufturp|; 
ed  power  bad  already  been  pronounced  illeg^* 
By  whom?  Ab  yet  only  by  the  Commons  themr 
Mlvet.   It  was  a  subject  for  ftitnre  ditcnssioD'- 
Brodie,  iU.,  MS. 
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poald  9^  "'^  porter's  lodge,  Imt  would 
apeak  to  the  King  thensdves  without  con-' 
tiol,  and  at  their  discretion."  The  Commons 
would  have  three  fast^daye  appointed,  and 
oae  monthly— "Hi  IreUmd.  No  other  relief 
was  yet  held  out,  to  ase  the  exprea^on  in 
ooeof  their  own  ^*%iitionB,"  for  ^*  a  land 
weltering  in  hlood.'* 

The  Lords,  s4iU  eluding  the  preamhle,  pro- 
posed that  ten  thousand  English  should  join 
the  same  number  of  Scots ;  and  the  ILing 
offered  to  raise  the  men  if  the  House  under* 
look  to  pay  them.  The  Commons  now  re- 
sented the  proposal  of  the  Lords  as  an  im- 
proper interference  of  the  Upper  House.  One 
of  the  answers  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lords 
is  remarkable  for  its  terse  insolence. 

^'They  were  not  used  to  be  capitulated 
withal.  Their  actions  are  free  as  well  with- 
out conditions  as  capitulations,  and  the  Bouse 
of  Comoions  desire  it  may  be  so  no  more. 
Farther  th^  desire  that  their  Lordships 
would  pass  the  Bill  for.  pressing,  in  regard 
they  conceive  that  the  ten  thousand  English 
tannot  go  unless  that  is  done."  (1) 

In  rain  the  Kiog,  again  and  again,  urged 
them  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
while  the  rebels  were  encouraged  in  their 
barbarities  by  the  slowness  of  the  succours 
which  they  had  voted,  but  never  sent.  The 
Commons,  on  their  side,  again  and  again, 
pressed  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill,  with  the 
preamble — without  which  Ireland  would  not 
be  saved.  They  noticed  the  King's  offer  to 
furnish  the  ten  thousand  men,  in  the  most 
e&iraordinary  way  imaginable—for  a  rumour 
spread  that  the  King  was  coming  down  with 
his  Papists  to  ci^  the  throats  of  the  good 
citizens  of  London,  and  Are  the  City ! 

Thus  the  Commons  persevered  in  imput- 
ing the  loss  of  Ireland  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Lords.  At  length  they  sullenly  ordered  their 
Committee  on  Irish  affairs  to  meet  no  more  I 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  on 
Ibis  occasion,  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
Even  by  the  confession  of  their  ardent  eulo- 
gist, Mrs.  Macaulay,  this  endless  discussion 
occasioned  a  fatal  pause  in  the  military  pre- 
parations. {2)  With  all  the  artiQce  of  a  par- 
tisan, that  lady  lays  the  whole  weight  of  her 
eensure  on  Hie  heads  of  the  Lords ;  them 
only  she  accuses  of  the  guilt  of  this  unpar- 
donable remissness  in  the  suppression  of  this 

(t)  The  **  Smart  answer  of  the  Commons"  to  two 
pTopotifionsortbe  Lords  Is  given  In  Italson's  Col- 
bcUons,  a.,771, 

CI)  Hacsolay,  IQ.,  Ill 


nnnatural  rebeUion.  Bat,  in  truth,  all  its 
criminahty  originated  with  the  Commons. 

For  an  Englishman  nothing  is  more  in- 
structive in  his  national  history  than  a  calm 
scrutiny  into  the  shiftings  of  partisans  when 
they  are  fixed  in  the  torture  of  an  inextric* 
able  dilemma.  Mr.  Brodie  affords  me  a  re<- 
markaMe  instance.  The  Scottish  Advocate 
will  not  allow  his  clients,  the  Commons, 
should  yield  a  point.  HedecUires,  ^^  Had  the 
Commons  halted  now,  they  must  have  been 
hdd  to  recognise  it'*— the  privilege  of  press* 
ing— ^^  they  had,  therefore,  no  alternative 
now."  This  representation  is  incorrect, 
since  the  salvo  jure  left  the  discussion  open 
•At  any  future  day.  Mr.  Brodie  says,  the  King 
insisted  not  to  pass  the  BiU  without  '«a  salve 
jure,  or  preservation  of  Aia  righL"  This 
seems  to  roe  unfairly  given;  it  seems  to 
restrict  the  benefit  of  the  $alvo  jurt  merely 
to  the  King ;  but  in  the  King's  speech  it  is 
posiavely  declared  thus,  **  To  avoid  iarther 
debate  at  this  time,  I  offer  that  the  Bill  may 
pass  with  a  saho  jtn-e  both  for  King  and 
People.''  (3)  Probably  aware  of  the  futility 
*^of  this  argument,  Mr.  Brodie  suddenly  mys- 
tifies the  simple  reader  by  a  di^losure  of 
certain  secret  motives  in  these  transactions, 
on  both  sides.  ^*  Considering  what  had  oc* 
curred  on  former  occasions,"  continues  Mr. 
Brodie,  ^'  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
this  Prince  had  profited  so  little  by  experience, 
as  not  to  anticipate  the  result  of  this  illegal 
interference  with  a  Bill  depending  before  both 
Houses."  Mr.  Brodie  has  justly  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Charles  gained  little  from  ex- 
perience—but his  wide  inference  is  quite  his 
own.  **  And  therefore ite may  conclude  that 
he  was  actuated  by  deeper  motives  than  a 
mere  desire  to  have  his  assumed  right  pre^ 
served."  He  reveals**  the  deeper  motives,"—- 
<'  When  the  King  proposed,  as  a  compromise, 
to  raise  ten  thousand  volunteers,  provided 
the  House  would  support  them,  and  as  that 
would  have  evaded  what  the  Commons,"  as 
Mr.  Brodie  assures  us,  **  had  reeolved  upon^" 
namely,  Ae  appointment  of  the  officers— 
^*  it  is  likely  to  have  been  one  view  which  in- 
fluenced him  and  his  secret  advisers  from  the 
beginning."  Thus  it  appears  by  Mr.  Brodie 
that  the  real  contest  was  **  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,"  and  farther,  that  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved  on  this,  without  com- 
municating with  the  King  or  the  Lords  I 

The  object  is  changed ;  it  was  not  for  **  the 

(D  Unahwortb,  U.,  m. 
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preamble,*'  bat  *'the  officers,"  which  the 
Commons  were  disputing;  they  were  cla- 
mouring for  one  thing  but  intended  another. 
Had  the  King  and  Lords  been  as  much  in  the 
secret  as  Mr.  Brodie,  it  would  have  fully  war- 
ranted their  firm  resistance.  But  it  is  clear 
that  had  the  Commons  first  succeeded  in 
passing  their  '^  Preamble"  against  Pressing 
—it  could  have  had  no  connexion  with  '^  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,"  and  *^  there- 
fore," to  adopt  Mr.  Brodie's  hypothetical 
style,  '^  it  is  likely,"  that  they  had  no  such 
intention  in  the  origin  of  their  discussion.  (1) 

The  country  was  thrown  into  jeopardy  by 
this  party-question  raised  by  the  leaders  in 
the  Commons.  One  of  the  most  vituperative 
calumniators  of  the  King,  in  a  rare  moment 
of  bis  dispassionate  politics,  has  acknowledg- 
ed that  on  this  occasion  ^^The  Parliament 
connived  at  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  order  to 
charge  King  Charles  with  fomenting  it."  (2) 

Can  we  now  refuse  to  agree  in  one  opinion, 
that  true  patriotism,  undegraded  by  criminal 
intrigue,  would  have  instantly  relieved  Ire- 
land, and  left  ^'  the  Preamble"  as  a  grievance 
to  be  resumed,  as  the  King  had  said,  **  at  a 
fitter  time  ?"  The  ruling  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  so  many  occasions,  were  alert  at 
similar  contrivances,  and,  by  practising  more 
artifices  than  aocoid  with  the  dignity  of 
patriotism,  have  stamped  their  character, 
too  often  with  the  subtlety  and  canning  of 
Faction. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

The  Grand  Remonfttrance. 

There  is  great  obscurity  among  our  histo- 
rians respecting  the  origin  of  this  memorable 
and  elaborate  party-production.  It  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  in  haste, 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  for  in  fact  it  is  an 
historical  memoir  of  all  the  infelicities  of  the 
King's  reign,  with  a  very  cautious  omission 
that  all  the  capital  grievances  there  comme- 
morated had  no  longer  any  existence. 

The  secret  history  of  this  anti-monarchical 
attack,  for  such  it  is,  and  such  were  now  a 
rising  party  in  the  House  ;  the  persons  who 
framed  it;  the  Councils  which  must  have 
been  held  on  it ,  the  mode  of  their  inquiries 
after  some  of  ^^  the  grievances ;"  and  the 

(l)Brodie,IU.,a44. 
(S)  Lord  Orford,  Memoirs,  t.,  480.  4to. 
(8)  I  say  "at  present/' for  Lord  Nugent  has  long 
announced  a  Life  of  the  Patriot  Hampden. 
(4)  Is  a  curious  Insuuice  how  difficult  it  is  some- 
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time  occupied  in  its  composition,  for  we  find 
that  it  was  long  in  preparation,  and  even 
laid  aside  in  suspense,  would  all  be  matter  of 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  artifices  of 
a  subtle  parly.  We  are  at  present  (3)  de- 
prived of  any  memoirs  of  these  persons ;  they 
appear  not  to  have  chronicled  their  acts  of 
patriotism.  We  can  only  get  glimpses  of 
them  as  in  a  dark  chamber,  without  light 
enough  to  see  their  faces,  bnt  not  without 
evidence  which  yields  us  more  than  suspi- 
cions of  the  persons  themselves.  The  reader 
has  already  heard  some  important  intelli- 
gence from  that  great  reveialer  of  political 
events.  Bishop  Williams,  and  from  the  wau^- 
fulness  of  the  vigilant  Secretary  Nicholas. 

The  Remonstrance  at  length  was  brought 
into  the  House.  The  party  was  sanguine. 
They  had  numbered  their  votes,  and  moreover 
had  practised  a  trick  on  those  Members  who 
disliked  their  violence,  and  deemed  (his  act 
to  be  uncalled  for  at  a  moment  vhen  the  So- 
vereign had  shown  by  so  many  acts  of  his 
own,  and  by  a  recent  change  of  councils,  that, 
wearied  by  opposition,  he  now  was  only  seek- 
ing for  public  tranquillity.  The  trick  prac- 
tised was  this.  They  assured  these  moderate 
men  that  the  intention  of  this  Remonstrance 
was  purely  prudential;  it  was  to  mortify  the 
Court,  and  nothing  more  I  The  Remon- 
strancof  after  having  been  read,  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  (he  clerk  and  never 
afterwards  be  called  for.  When  it  was 
brought  forward,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  matter  of  little  moment,  the  morning  was 
suffered  to  elapse  on  ordinary  business,  and 
the  Remonstrance  was  produced  late.  They 
overshot  their  mark ;  thewvery  lateness  of  the 
hour  was  alleged  as  a  reason  to  postpone 
entering  on  the  debate,  for  to  the  surprise  of 
one  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  most  emi- 
nent person  in  the  nation,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  authors,  it  now  appeared  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  to  be  submitted  to  a  very  strong 
opposition. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the  debate  open- 
ed, and  several  hours  past  midnight  it  fierce- 
ly raged,  with  every  dread  of  personal  vio- 
lence among  the  members.  (4)  It  was  a  full 
House,  and  was  only  carried  by  the  feeble 
majority  of  eleven  ;  Clarendon  says  only  by 
nine.    We  find  some  notice  of  the  calmness 

times  to  ascertain  the  plainest  matter  of  fact,  from 
even  those  who  were  present,  Rushworth  says,  to* 
Debate  lasted  from  three  in  the  adernoon  tUI  tbree 
in  the  morning;  Sir  PhiUp  Warwick  says  itwss 
three  in  the  monfing  when  the  Remonstrtnce  pstf* 
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and  adroitne^  of  Hampden  during  ibis  disor- 
deriy  debate.  Wben  tbe  Remonstrance  bad 
been  carried,  be  moved  for  tbe  printing,  tbat 
it  might  be  dispersed  among  tbe  people.  Ac- 
cording to  constitutional  usage,  it  should  first 
bare  been  communicated  to  tbe  Lords,  and 
ifterwards  presented  to  tbe  King.  But  tbis 
appeal  to  Ibe  people  against  tbe  Sovereign, 
as  it  aTowedly  was,  be  observed  run  in  tbe 
sole  nameof  tbe  Commons— an  all-sufficient 
aatherity!  Already  tbis  great  man  was  me- 
ditating that  separation  from  tbe  Lords, 
which  in  due  time  occurred.  Tbis  bad  been 
indicated  by  several  signal  unparliamentary 
ODOTses,  for  tbe  bouse  of  Lords  bad  of  late 
been  refractory,  (f)  Even  Hampden  failed 
in  the  division  for  printing,  on  the  first  night ; 
but  it  was  a  favourite  measure,  and  bis  cool 
and  determined  diligence  renewed  tbe  mo- 
tion three  weeks  after,  wben  tbe  printing  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  So  out- 
wearied  or  so  supine  were  tbe  Royalists, 
though  the  King  was  excessively  anxious  Ihat 
tbis  cruel  record  of  his  disturbed  reign,  re- 
flecting such  an  aggravated  picture  of  tyran- 
ny and  himself  the  tyrant,  should  not  be  sent 
forth  among  tbe  people,  unaccompanied  by 
bis  defence,  or  his  apology.  Thus  it  happened 
that  w^hen  the  King  desired  that  they  would 
DOt  print  tbe  Remonstrance  till  they  had  bis 
answer, Charles  discovered  that  it  had  already 
l)een  dispersed. 

This  edict  of  Revolution  had  been  nearly 
rejected,  and  unquestionably  it  would  have 
been  thrown  out,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ac- 
cident to  which  it  would  seem  our  Parlia- 
ments are  liable.  Tbe  length  of  the  debate, 
IS  much  as  its  vehemence,  exhausted  the 
physical  condition  of  tbe  elder  members; 
many  through  ulter  faintness  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  honest  Sir  Benjamin 
Radyard  not  unaptly  compared  the  passing 
of  tbe  Remotastrance  to  the  verdict  of  a 
starve'd  jury.    Clarendon  complains  on  the 

ed.  Whitelocke  differs  from  both,  prolonging  it 
Hmn  three  in  the  artemoon  tiU  ten  the  next  mom- 
tag.  It  is  certain  tbat  the  House  was  debaUng  bard 
al  midnight,  but  began  earlier  than  Rush  worth 
mmtions;  for  Secretary  Nicholas,  writing  to  the 
Cng,  says,  **The  Commons  have  been  in  debate 
ibofat  their  Deelaratlon  since  twelve  at  noon,  and 
are  at  it  atiU,  it  being  now  near  twelve  at  mid- 
Bight." 
(1)  Macaolay,  ill.,  W. 

(%)  The  great  points  of  the  NaUonal  Religion, 
aader  Elixabetfa,  were  carried  by  six,  and  some  say 
by  a  single  vote;  the  Hanover  suecttwion  was  voted 
in  by  a  single  vote!— Calamy,  ii.,  a.  It  is  certainly 
fifltenU  to  get  at  "Ibe  sense  of  the  Nation."  On  a 
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present  occasion,  tbat  while  tbe  party  them- 
selves had  secured  tbe  presence  of  all  their 
friends,  the  hour  of  the  night  bad  driveit 
home  the  aged  and  tbe  infirm,  who  could  no 
longer  await  tbe  division.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
shrewdly  remarked  on  Clarendon's  complaint 
of  the  friends  of  established  aufbority,  that 
'^sluggish,  lukewarm,  and  thoughtless  tem- 
pers must  always  exist,  and  that  such  will 
always  belong  to  their  side."  A  simple  but 
important  truth  I  And  since  tbe  wisdom,  or 
tbe  virtue,  of  a  free  people,  must  often  de- 
pend on  the  subtraction  or  the  multiplica- 
tion of  voices,  it  is  a  curious  fa/ct  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  English  Parliament,  tbat  some  of 
the  most  eventful  changes  in  our  Constitu- 
tion have  been  carried  by  majorities  which 
wear  all  the  appearance  of  minorities ;  and 
that  the  majority  and  minority  on  the  same 
question,  at  different  periods,  have  changed 
sides.  (2)  Thus  it  happens  that  the  age  and 
the  health  of  the  members  become  a  matenal 
circumstance  in  the  highest  concerns  of  tbe 
nation,  and  nothing  seems  more  desirable 
than  that  even  an  absent  member  should  not 
be  deprived  of  his  vote,  provided  he  had  been 
present  at  the  debate.  An  artful  party  in 
that  case  could  not  steal  a  majority  from  a 
thin  House ;  and  the  robust,  the  diligent,  or 
tbe  juvenile,  would  possess  no  fractional  ad- 
vantage over  the  infirm  or  the  supine,  in 
that  great  sum  of  human  wisdom  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  numerical  force  of  a  division 
of  the  House. 

After  the  numerous  concessions  of  the  King, 
and  the  humiliated  state  to  which  the  party 
had  reduced  the  Sovereign,  certain  as  they 
were  that  they  could  scarcely  demand  any 
thing  short  of  the  throne  itself,  which  Charles 
would  now  have  denied,  what  motive  induced 
this  ungenerous  remonstrance  of  grievances 
redressed,  of  painful  reminiscences,  of 
errors  chastened,  and  of  passions  subdued? 
Mrs.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  •*  tbis  Remon- 

qnestion  whether  the  Protestant  religion  was  in 
danger  under  Queen  Anne's  government,  SB6  saw 
no  danger,  and  only  aoa- remained  in  a  state  of 
alarm.— Calamy's  Life,  ii.,S79.  Bat  it  often  hap- 
pens that  Parliaments  correct  their  own  errors;  for 
we  find  questions,  which  had  been  f^quenUy  lost 
by  the  weakest  minorities,  afterwards  carried  with 
litUe  or  no  opposition.  The  nemine  contradicenie  is 
always  rare.  How  can  we  hope  to  reconcile  so 
many  opposed  interests,  to  conceive  such  different 
sizes  of  understandings,  and  conciliate  tempers 
which  no  art  of  man  can  ever  accord?  In  this  im- 
perfect state  of  human  existence,  we  can  only  trust 
to  the  Ay€4  and  the  itoe*  l 
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strance  was  looked  on  by  (he  opposers  of  the 
,Court  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  farther 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
essential  to  the  preserration  of  those  privi- 
leges the  public  had  already  obtained.*'  Such 
is  the  diplomacy  of  revolutionary  democracy, 
and  with  the  present  party  it  was  an  irrefra- 
jgable  argument ;  we  will  not  add  with  Hamp- 
den and  Pym,  though  there  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  suspect  their  designs ;  but  the  result 
proved  that  this  party  had  decided  on  over- 
turning the  English  Constitution  by  setting 
aside  the  Crown  altogether. 

But,  in  truth,  this  was  not  the  first  motive 
of  the  present  personal  persecution  of  the 
monarch.  *'  The  Remonstrance"  was  an  act 
of  despair.  Those  who  have  written  since 
the  day  of  the  female  historian,  with  less  pas- 
sion and  closer  research,  though  not  with 
more  ability,  nor  even  with  any  undue  sym- 
pathy for  this  unfortunate  prince,  have  agreed 
that  a  far  different  motive  than  the  one 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  Commons  was  the 
real  inducement  of  this  ungenerous  attack. 

That  motive  was  a  conviction  that  their 
own  supporters  had  visibly  diminished  ; 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  our  his- 
tory had  abandoned  them ;  and  their  violent 
courses,  contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  both 
of  personal  feelings  and  royal  authority,  of 
which  Charles,  of  late,  had  given  so  many 
striking  evidences,  had  affected  the  mode- 
rate, and  alarmed  the  honest.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  themselves,  that  their  clandes- 
tine practices  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Scots,  of  which  Strafford  had  made  some  dis- 
coveries, and  Montrose  had  revealed  more, 
were  rankling  in  the  mind  of  Charles.  The 
King  had  lately  accepted  for  his  advisers  some 
from  themselves — and,  under  more  prudent 
councils  than  Charles  had  been  accustomed 
to,  the  heads  of  the  parly  felt  themselves  in 
personal  danger ,  for  the  throne  might  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  patriots  might  be  im« 
peached,  as  well  as  ministers  attainted.  They 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  a  popular  king. 
An  able  judge  of  these  times  has  observed, 
that  ^^  Their  Remonstrance  was  put  forward 
to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty  which 
threatened  to  obstruct  the  farther  progress  of 
their  endeavours."  (1) 

.  The  Remonstrance  was  made  such  a  point 
to  be  carried  with  the  Commonwealth-men, 
who,  though  not  yet  in  their  strength,  were 

Cf)  Tbe  same  true  statement  occurs  in  Dr.  Un- 
gard,  X.,  157,  and  Mr.  HalUm^  I .» M4.  Let  me  add 
my  feeble  testimony. 


so  sanguine,  that  CromwelU  as  yet  a  qov 
name  in  our  history^  expected  that  it  would 
pass  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  and  after 
it  was  carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  by  means  in  which  the  parties  were  not 
fairly  balanced,  Cromwell  swore,  for  at  that 
time  he  was  not  half  ^^the  Precisian"  he 
turned  out  to  be,  that,  had  it  not  passed, 
'*  some  other  honest  men  would  the  next  day 
have  sold  their  estates,  and  abandoned  Old 
for  New  England."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
aoti-monarchists  considered  this  desperate 
act  of  theirs  to  be  the  test  and  ratification  of 
their  triumph ;  and  some  of  those  ^^  other 
honest  men"  might  probably  have  beea 
found  among  the  contrivers  of  this  piece  of 
political  machinery. 

CHAPTER  LXI. 
Tbe  History  of  Lord  DIgby. 

The  King^s  new  private  advisers  were  emi- 
nent for  their  patriotism  and  their  ability ; 
the  virtuous  Lord  Falkland,  the  active  Sir 
John  Colepepper,  and  the  sagacious  Mr.  Hyde. 
Their  names  were  even  popular ;  they  had 
gradually  retreated  from  the  Opposition,  and 
now  stood  by  the  side  of  the  King,  without 
extinguishing  their  honourable  principles. 
Another  person,  whose  councils,  on  more 
than  one  remarkable  occasion,  Charles  adopt- 
ed, and  who  appears  not  to  have  closely  con- 
nected himself  with  the  other  ministers,  was 
the  fascinating  Lord  Digby.  The  restless 
imagination  and  the  reckless  audacity  of  this 
extraordinary  man  made  him  the  most  dan- 
gerous adviser  of  a  monarch,  who  himself  was 
liable  to  do  precipitate  acts,  repented  often  as 
soon  as  done,  and  whose  temperament  was 
the  most  sanguino  that  a  prince  so  unfortu- 
nate has  ever  shown. 

George  Digby,  the  second  Earl  of  Bristol, 
should  rather  be  the  hero  of  romance  than 
of  history.  He  was  himself  so  much  a  crea- 
ture of  imagination,  that  an  imaginative 
writer  would  seem  more  happily  to  record 
the  yersatility  of  his  fine  genius,  and  tbe 
mutability  of  his  condition.  By  adding  only 
a  tennination  to  the  adventures  of  Lord  Digby 
which  he  himself  never  could,  the  Romancer, 
in  the  simple  narrative  of  his  life,  could  place 
before  us  an  extraordinary  being— and  tbe 
truths  he  would  have  to  tell  would  at  least 
equal  the  fictions  he  might  invent. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the  fnte  0/ 
this  nobleman  was  the  place  of  bis  nativity. 
Bom  during  his  fathet*s  prolonged  emb«sV 
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akMsdIrid,  he  did  not  leave  that  Coart  before 
liis  thirteenth  year ;  he  spoke  the  Spanish 
hagiiage  with  native  elegance,  and  stole 
some  ojf  the  fancies  of  its  literatore.  This 
drcttmsfance,  scarcely  noticeable  in  another 
person,  in  this  Lord's  romantic  history  be^ 
eomes  an  incident,  as  we  shall  see,  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  Spain  might  hare  revolved. 
Be  aeqaired  the  French  idiom  with  the  same 
vernacular  felicity,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Psarisians,  and  this  too  might  have  changed 
Ihe  face  of  the  administration  of  Mazarin ! 
Bat  in  the  language  of  the  land  of  his  fathers 
he  wasneither  Spaniard  nor  Frenchman,  but 
a  Briton.  Thus  Lord  Digby  was  master  of  the 
languages  of  all  the  countries,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  was  to  become  so  variable  and  so 
conspicuous  an  actor.  His  eloquence,  ele- 
vated and  forcible,  has  the  elegance  which 
we  imagine  to  be  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
days ;  his  indignant  spirit,  bold  in  expression 
as  in  thought,  sharpens  his  sarcasm,  or 
stings  with  scorn,  often  sliding  into  graceful 
pleasantry.  It  is  not  a  Canning  we  are  list- 
iming  to,  it  is  Demosthenes  1  His  patriotism 
seems  vital ;  for  no  man  in  Parliament,  at 
that  troubled  and  critical  period,  marked  his 
way  so  distinctly  between  the  conflicting  in- 
terests; just  to  the  Sovereign,  he  asserted 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  He  maintained  the 
neces^)ity  of  frequent  Parliaments  without 
calumniating  the  monarch,  or  flattering  the 
people ;  he  could  condemn  Strafford  without 
becoming  an  accessory  in  that  judicial  mur- 
der ;  and  we  shall  see  that  he  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Test  Act,  though  he  was  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

Several  years  of  studious  residence  at  his 
fiither's  retreat,  whon  the  Earl,  on  his  re- 
tom  home,  was  banished  to  his  seat,  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  son. 
Sarrounded  by  the  learned  and  the  ingenious, 
who  resorted  to  Sherborne  Castle,  Lord  Digby 
became  equally  learned  and  skilful  in  the 
prevaleol  theology  and  philosophy  of  that 
day,  and  accomplished  in  elegant  Uterature. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  these  early  studies  was 
bis  letters  to  his  relation,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
igainsi  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  When 
he  himself  chose  to  be  converted,  it  is  said 
that  he  never  would  take  upon  himself  to 
answer  himself,  except  by  a  subtle  apology, 
or  father  a  fanciful  distinction,  which  he 
made  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Gourt  of  Rome. 

Lord  Digby's  first  step  into  life  was  strong- 
ly indicative  Of  itd  attbaequent  events.    His 
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impetuous  passions  brought  him  into  noticen 
On  a  casual  visit  to  the  metropolis,  from  thd 
quiet  shades  of  Sherborne,  he  engaged  in  an 
amour  and  a  duel ;  both  of  which  were  none 
of  his  inferior  delights  through  Hfe.  He 
chastised  an  insolent  rival,  who  was  a  fa<^ 
Yourite  at  Court,  and  it  was  done  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Whitehall.  His  Lordship  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  severity  of  this  treat- 
ment, with  the  remembrance  of  his  father's, 
now  qualified  him,  by  his  discontent,  to  be«> 
come  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  patriotic  band 
of  Opposition. 

A  lovely  countenance,  and  an  innate 
graciousness  of  person,  which  instantaneous- 
ly fascinated  the  beholder ;  a  voice,  whose 
tones  thrilled  some  obdurate  beauty  when  on 
his  knees  he  would  creep,  with  prodigal  sen- 
sibility bewailing  his  own  want  of  merit ;  or 
which  could  throw  an  irresistible  charm 
over  his  elocution,  insinuating  his  own  con* 
fldence  to  the  listener;  these  were  the  fa- 
vours of  Nature ;  and  hers,  too,  that  tempe*- 
rament  which  courts  danger,  and  the  fear* 
lessness  which  scorns  death.  There  waa 
something  chivalric  in  his  courage,  quick  to 
assert  his  honour  by  that  sword  which  had 
often  signalised  his  glory  in  the  field.  But 
the  utmost  refinement  of  art  had  accomplish* 
ed  a  perfection  beyond  the  reach  of  nature. 
With  the  emotions  and  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  he  often  opened  views  of  things  as  if 
they  had  a  present  existence,  when,  in  truth, 
they  were  only  events  which  had  not  yet 
occurred  ;  events  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
often  disappointed)  and  had  so  often  disap- 
pointed the  unreasonable  hopes  of  others. 
Lord  Digby  was  never  wise  by  experience 
and  misfortune ;  for  his  working  genius  was 
only  invigorated  by  the  failure  of  one  eveitt 
to  hasten  on  another  ;  nothing  seemed  lost, 
when  so  much  remained  to  be  acquired ; 
and,  in  his  eager  restlessness,  the  chase  after 
the  new  soon  left  the  old  out  of  sight.  By  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  Europe  was 
opened  for  his  career,  and  when  he  had 
wrestled  with  his  fate  at  home,  he  met  her 
as  a  new  man,  in  France  or  in  Spain. 

But  those  who  had  prematurely  blessed 
their  good  fortune,  for  having  met  with  a 
wonder  of  human  kind,  and  clung  to  him  as 
their  pride  and  their  hope,  were  left  despe- 
rate at  a  single  mischance ;  these  persoiM 
had  set  all  their  venture  on  his  single  card  ; 
they  could  not  repair  their  ruined  fortunes 
by  new  resources  ;  and  thus  it  happened, 
that  those  v*iio  had  been  his  greatest  ad- 
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jDirers  were  apt  to  become  his  greatest  ene- 
mies. None  so  easily  won  admiration  and 
esteem,  none  more  rapidly  lost  their  friends. 
It  was  remarkable,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
that  Lord  Digby*s  keenest  enemies  had  been 
connected  with  him  by  the  closest  friend- 
ships. Digby  accepted  their  esteem  as  a  tri- 
bute to  his  own  virtues  and  transcendent 
genius,  and,  as  he  deemed  it,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  own  skill  in  the  management  of  men ; 
but  their  enmity  he  ascribed  to  their  own  in- 
constancy and  their  jealousy  of  his  superio- 
rity. Lord  Digby  on  all  occasions  wa3  easily 
reconciled  to  himself. 

Deliberation  and  resolution  with  him  were 
hardly  separable;  and  the  boldness  of  his 
conceptions  was  only  equalled  by  the 
promptness  of  their  eiecution.  Digby  had 
that  hardiness  of  mind  which  is  called  deci- 
sion, and  that  hardihood  of  heart  which  is 
courage ;  qualities  not  always  found  in  the 
same  individual.  It  was  his  constitutional 
disposition  to  embrace  the  most  hazardous 
exploits,  not  only  from  an  impatience  of  re- 
pose, but  from  a  notion  that  the  audacity  of 
the  peril  would  cast  a  greater  lustre  on  his 
genius  and  his  actions.  Cardinal  de  Relz 
has  finely  observed  on  this  feeling,  that  ^^  the 
greatest  dangers  have  their  charms  if  we 
perceive  glory,  though  in  the  prospect  of 
ill-fortune ;  but  middling  dangers  have  only 
horrors  when  the  loss  of  reputation  is  attached 
to  the  want  of  success."  Digby's  designs 
were  sometimes  so  hazardous  that  he  would 
reserve  some  important  point  to  himself,  and 
.  not  confide  it  to  those  whom  he  appeared  to 
be  consulting ;  and  this,  as  Qarendon  ob- 
serves, not  so  much  out  of  distrust  that 
they  would  protest  against  it,  for  he  was 
very  indulgent  to  himself  in  believing  that 
what  appeared  reasonable  to  him  would  ap- 
pear so  to  every  one  else,  but  from  a  per- 
suasion that,  by  this  concealment,  he  was 
keeping  up  his  own  reputation,  by  doing  that 
which  had  been  unthought  of  by  others.  It 
was  this  unlucky  temper  in  his  nature  which 
produced  so  many  inconveniences  to  the 
King  and  to  himself— for  Charles  the  First 
was  himself  too  prone  to  sudden  enterprizes, 
and  a  counsellor  so  daring  and  so  fanciful 
as  Lord  Digby  was  the  unfittest  minister  for 
a  monarch  who,  though  easily  induced  to 
adopt  such  rash  attempts,  as  quickly  was 
.startled  at  their  difficulties.  (1) 

No  man  dared  more  than  Lord  Digby,  and 

(O  Clarendon,  ii.,  los. 


few  had  greater  abilities  to  support  that  dar- 
ing nature ;  but  no  man's  life,  who  had  en- 
tered into  such  a  variety  of  fortunes,  was 
more  unprosperous,  nor  were  ever  such  great 
designs  left  unaccomplished  by  the  genius 
which  had  conceived  them.  If  Lord  Digby 
possessed  some  extraordinary  qualities,  he 
had  also  others  which  were  not  so,  and 
which  worked  themselves  into  his  character 
only  to  weaken  it;  like  those  roots  and 
branches  which  grow  out  of  the  fractures  of 
battlements  and  turrets,  and  come  at  last  to 
loosen,  or  undermine,  even  such  solid 
strength.  It  was  his  fatal  infirmity,  says 
Clarendon,  that  he  too  often  thought  difficult 
things  very  easy,  and  considered  not  possible 
consequences,  when  the  proposition  adminis- 
tered somewhat  that  was  delightful  to  his 
fancy,  by  pursuing  whereof  he  imagined  be 
should  reap  more  considerable  glory  to  him- 
self, of  which  he  was  immoderately  ambi- 
tious. (2) 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  extraordinary 
man  so  frequenUy  acted  in  contradiction  with 
himself?  The  character  of  Lord  Digby  has 
furnished  some  sparkling  antitheses  to  the 
polished  cynicism  of  the  heartless  Horace 
Walpole.  Insensible  to  the  great  passions  of 
a  mind  of  restless  energies,  but  petulantly 
aUve  to  the  ridiculous.  Lord  Orford  could 
easily  detect  the  wanderings  of  too  fanciful  a 
genius,  but  he  wanted  the  sympathy  or  the 
philosophy  to  penetrate  to  their  causes.  This 
man,  who  in  so  many  respects  may  be  deem- 
ed great,  had  some  fatal  infirmities.  He  would 
carry  his  dissimulation,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
point  of  honour.  On  the  trial  of  Strafford  he 
appears  to  have  left  his  party  from  his  in* 
dignation  at  their  measures ;  his  eloquence 
on  that  occasion  has  reached  posterity.  But 
when  with  deep  imprecations  he  protested 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  abstraction  of  an  im- 
portant document,  which  was  long  after  dis- 
covered copied  in  his  hand-writing  among 
the  King's  papers,  whatever  might  be  the 
policy  of  his  solemn  oaths,  and  however  de- 
sperate the  predicament  in  which  he  stood, 
it  has  involved  his  honour.  In  the  proposed 
arrest  of  the  six  members,  when  his  lord- 
ship discovered  how  ill  that  measure  was 
resented  by  the  House,  he  immediately  rose, 
and  vehemently  spoke  against  it,  declaring 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
King  should  disclose  the  name  of  the  pro- 
poser of  that  pernicious  counsel ;  and  whisper- 
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ing  to  Lord  Kimbolton,  who  was  intended  to 
hare  been  one  of  those  State  rictims,  that 
**  He  now  clearly  saw  that  the  King  was  has- 
tening to  his  own  ruin/'  Yet  we  are  told  by 
direndon  that  it  was  he  only  who  had  ad* 
vised  the  measure,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Ministers.  Even  on  this  occa- 
aon  his  own  character  rose  paramount.  For 
a  moment  he  had  been  '^  the  creeping  thing'* 
which  has  left  in  the  dust  the  trail  of  his  po- 
litical cunning,  but  his  dauntless  spirit  soared 
as  high  as  it  had  sunk,  for  ])igby  could  not 
dissiiftnlate  when  his  courage  apd  intrepidity 
were  in  question.  He  who  had  reprobated 
the  dangerous  and  unsuccessful  design  on 
die  next  day  offered  the  King  to  hasten  with 
a  few  gentlemen  and  seize  on  those  very 
Members  who  had  flown  to  the  Gty,  and  bring 
them,  dead  or  alive.  Charles  was  startled 
at  this  greater  peril  than  the  memorable  one 
of  whidi  he  had  already  repented.  In  so 
chivalrica  genius,  one  could  hardly  have 
suspected  a  selfish  being,  as  we  shall  see  his 
repeated  deeds  have  stamped  him  to  be  ;  his 
feelings  were  concentrated  within  himself. 
Clarendon  tellsus  that  he  was  never  known  to 
have  done  a  single  generous  action,  even  to 
those  who  had  claims  for  their  disappoint- 
Dents  in  their  unwary  dependence  on  him. 
He  sacrificed  his  Protestant  daughter  to  a 
Flemish  haron  for  his  own  convenience.  He 
was  habitually  addicted  to  gaming  and  to  his 
amours,  and  Uved,  even  at  a  time  when  in 
the  receipt  of  a  considerable  revenue,  a  mean 
life,  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  name.  In  his 
bst  days,  after  the  Restoration,  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  maddened  by  personal  dis- 
tresses, that  his  violent  behaviour  to  Charles 
the  Second  had  nearly  incurred  an  act  of 
treason,  and  it  banished  him  from  the  Court. 

Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  and  genius 
of  this  accomplished  statesman  and  warrior ; 
Us  actions  only  exhibit  him  in  the  motion  of 
life. 

The  Commons  excepted  Lord  Digby  from 
pardon,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Ihey  iNirsued  Digby  with  the  same  violence 
they  bad  hunted  down  Straflbrd,  designing 
that  another  minister  should  Meed  on  the 
scaffold.    Digby  flew  to  Holland.    But  he 
was  not  a  man  to  repose  in  security  at  a  mo- 
ment of  great  agitation.    We  soon  find  him 
at  York,  where  in  a  midnight  interview  with 
the  King  he  arranged  his  return  to  Holland 
teprocmre  arms.    Taken,  and  brought  into 
Hun,  an  adventure  occurred  which  perfectly 
displays  his  versatile  and  dauntless  character. 


THE  FIRST.  m 

When  Lord  Digby  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  he  appeared 
as  a  sea-sick  Frenchman,  and  retiring  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  he  there  concealed  his 
papers;  their  detection  would  have  been  fatal. 
The  Governor  of  Hull  was  Sir  John  Hotham,  a 
man  of  a  rough  unfeeling  nature,  sordid,  and 
influenced  entirely  by  his  meanest  inte- 
rests ;  moreover,  he  was  an  enemy.  Digby, 
in  his  usual  way,  deliberated,  and  resolved. 
The  sea-sick  Frenchman  opened  his  part,  by 
addressing  one  of  the  sentinels  in  broken 
English,  till,  by  his  vivacious  gesticulations, 
the  man  at  last  was  suffered  to  comprehend 
that  the  foreigner  had  secrets  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  which  he  would  communicate  to  the 
Governor.  Introduced  to  Sir  John,  the  dis- 
guised Digby  took  him  aside,  asking  in  good 
English,  "  Whether  he  knew  him  ?"  Sur- 
prised, Hotham  sternly  answered  "  No!** 
"  Then,*'  resumed  Lord  Digby,  '*  I  shall  try 
whether  I  know  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  whe- 
ther he  be  in  truth  the  same  man  of  honour 
I  have  always  taken  him  to  be."  Digby  re- 
vealed himself,  and  in  his  persuasive  manner 
left  to  Sir  John  the  alternative  of  an  ignoble 
deliverance  of  him  to  his  implacable  enemies* 
Hotham  was  mastered  by  the  greatness  of 
mind  of  Lord  Digby,  and  so  touched  by 
the  high  compliment  to  his  own  honour, 
that  the  stem  and  covetous  man,  who  had 
now  in  his  hand  whatever  his  interest  or 
ambition  could  desire  for  their  ends,  spon- 
taneously declared  that  such  a  noble  con- 
fidence should  not  be  deceived.  The  only 
difficulty  now  was  to  concert  the  means  of 
escape; it  was  considered  to  be  the  safest 
that  the  Frenchman  should  be  openly  sent 
to  York,  with  a  promise  that  he  should  return 
to  Hull.  Such  hair-breadth  escapes  were 
the  delight  and  the  infirmity  of  this  romantic 

hero. 

In  the  civil  wars,  from  the  first  battle  of 
Edge  Hill,  we  trace  Lord  Digby*s  gallant 
achievements,  and  on  one  signal  occasion  his 
desperate  bravery.  He  seemed  as  careless 
of  death,  as  if  he  had  been  invulnerable  to 
bullets,  which,  however,  he  was  not,  for  he 
received  many  wounds  very  little  short  of 
life.  As  active  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field, 
he  was  concerting  very  ingenious  schemes  to 
obtain  a  city  by  an  intrigue,  or  to  project  a 
visionary  treaty,  but  he  did  not  command 
success.  Whatever  might  be  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor,  his  marble  was  of  too  rough  a  grain 
to  take  his  polish.  His  good  fortune  was 
always  of  short  duration*     He  suffered  a 
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great  defeat-^quarieiled  with  his  oflicerfl — 
und  was  sent  by  Charles  to  Ireland.  There 
bis  busied  brain  planned  to  fix  the  Prince  on 
an  Irish  throne ;  but  the  Queen  insisting  thai 
iier  son  should  hasten  to  Paris,  Digby  follow- 
6d ;  a  circumstance  which  first  brought  him 
i^  contact  with  the  French  minister. 
.  On  the  death  of  (Zharles  the  First,  Lord 
Digby  at  St.  Germain  addressed  Charles  the 
Second,  olTering  his  devoted  services  in  a 
siyle  which  could  only  have  been  dictated  by 
a.nobleman,  the  intimate  companion  of  men- 
avchs,  and  by  a  genius  even  more  distin- 
guished  than  his  rank.  (1) 

Lord  Digby  was  now  the  servant  of  fortune. 
Erance  opened  a  scene  favourable  to  the 
genius  of  the  man.  The  commotions  of  the 
Fronde  had  broken  out.  The  insurrectionary 
state  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  reduc- 
ed to  a  French  pelilepiice^  as  the  comedians 
of  the  TMAlre  llalien  were  performing  one 
of  their  own  ludicrous  parodies.  The  French 
in  revolutions  were  then  but  childish  mimics. 

Lord  Digby,  not  without  difficulty,  having 
procured  a  horse,  entered  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Royalist  army.  One  of  those  extraordinary 
occasions  which  can  only  happen  to  extraor- 
dinary men,  for  others  are  Incompetent  to 
seize  on  them,  made  his  fortune  in  one  day. 

The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  against 
each  other,  at  no  great  distance.  One  of  the 
in3urgonts  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  in 
a  bravado  offered  to  exchange  a  shot  with 
any  single  man  who  would  encounter  him. 
Lord  Digby,  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
leisurely  moved  his  horse  towards  this  vaunt- 
ing champion,  who  stood  still,  apparently 
awaiting  his  antagonist.  It  was  a  dishonour- 
able feint;  for  the  bravo  dexterously  reced- 
ing towards  his  own  party  as  Digby  approach- 
ed, the  whole  front  of  the  squadron  fired.  Ills 
lordship  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and,  though  he 
still  kept  his  seat,  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty be  got  back  to  his  own  side.  Such 
intrepid  gallantry,  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  Monarch,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  others  of  the  Court,  raised  a  universal 
inquiry.  At  that  moment  few  knew  more  of 
the  remarkable  gentleman,  than  that  he  was 
an  Englishman.  All  pressed  forward  to  ad- 
mire the  chivalrous  lord,  and  on  his  recovery 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal  instantly  gave  him 

CO  U  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  insert 
this  admirable  letter,  which  is  tlie  most  striking 
evidence  that  ttie  atyle  of  the  present  day  has  dege* 
i^rated  in  its  ehangw.  it  ezisti  in  th<i  aarenoon 
Papers. 


a  regiment  of  horse,  with  the  mast  liberal 
appointments. 

Every  thing  about  Lord  Digby  wa^  in  uni* 
son  with  his  imaginative  character.  The 
impress  on  his  standard  was  noticed  for  the 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  its  device.  AAj 
Ostrich,  his  own  cres\,  was  represented  with 
a  piece  of  iron  in  its  mouth,  and  the  motto, 
Ferro  vivendum  e$t  iiin^  qmd  prm^iantia 
pJumw?  ^'  Thou  who  must  live  on  iron, 
what  avails  the  lustre  of  thy  feathers  ?"  But 
the  motto  includes  a  play  upon  words;  thei 
iron  alluded  to  his  sword,  the  feathers  to  his 
pen,  to  whose  excellence  he  himself  was  by 
no  means  insensible. 

Lord  Digby *s  troop  of  cavalry  was  chiefly 
composed  of  English  emigranta,  who  floeked 
to  the  standard  of  their  idolised  commander* 
He  charmed  them  by  the  seduction  of  his 
imagination,  the  shadows  of  his  fancy ;  they 
flattered  themselves  in  flattering  him.  But 
neither  the  commander  nor  his  followers  had 
patience  and  industry.  Victories  and  promo- 
tions were  equally  rare  in  the  puny  warfare ; 
and  the  adventurers  gradually  fell  off  in 
murmurs,  abandoning  the  hero  who,  they 
were  induced  to  conclude,  if  be  had  the 
power,  would  never  have  performed  his  pro^ 
digal  promises. 

But  Lord  Digby 9  at  the  French  Court,  was 
in  the  element  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
had  been  trained ;  and  there  he  was  more 
idolised  than  by  his  military  dependents.  The 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  delightfulnesa  of  hb 
conversation,  the  softness  of  his  manners, 
his  elegant  literature  and  hispaUtical  saga* 
city,  and,  above  all,  his  alacrity  and  bravery 
in  action,  put  him  in  full  possession  of  all 
hearts  and  eyes.    His  lordship  was  even  ad- 
mitted into  Uie  conncUs  of  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal*     He  was   invested  with  a  high 
command  in  the  French  army,  which  gave 
him  the  full  privileges  of  tolls  and  passes 
and  licences  over  the  river  to  Paris,  so  thai 
his  profits  were  considerable  as  bis  honours* 
Such  a  prosperous  state  might  have  termi- 
nated the  career  of  other  men.    Digby  was 
more  gratified  at  having  attracted  the  eyes  of 
both  aex^  on  him,  than  by  the  honouis 
which  had  no  novelty  for  him ,  and  the  fortane, 
which)  however  abundant,  could  never  supply 
his  invisible  necessities.    His  revenues  weie 
so  large  that  it  was  imagined  that  his  lord- 
ship designed  to  accomulate  a  r ast  fortune, 
for  he  maintained  no   establishment,  was 
without  an  equipage,  lived  meanty,  was  never 
bountiful  or  eren  cbaritaUe,  yet  ev«r  non^ 
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less.  Deeply  iiiTolved  in  amorous  intrigues 
and  romaDtic  eiploits,  more  adapted  for  some 
folk)  romance  than  for  the  page  of  grave  his- 
torj,  he  was,  however,  not  less  intent  on  po- 
litical ones,  of  the  boldest  nature  his  inex- 
hMstible  invention  had  ever  conceived. 
VVlien  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  compelled  to 
pt  France  and  retire  to  Cologne,  while  the 
popolar  damour  was  at  its  height,  that  sage 
statesman  recommended  Lord  Digby  to  the 
Queen,  as  an  able  and  confidential  adviser. 
Id  one  of  the  flights  of  his  erratic  genius  his 
tordship  projected  supplanting  Mazarin,  and 
Mmself  becoming  the  Premier  of  France.  He 
oDUDtenanced  the  popular  cry  against  Maza- 
no,  and  suggested  to  the  Queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  that  her  personal  safety  was  con- 
cerned in  keeping  the  Cardinal  in  exile.  But 
though  this  fascinating  nobleman  had  de- 
ceived an  old  statesman,  he -could  not  make  a 
voman  his  dupe;  for  the  Queen, accepting 
his  zealoas  councils  with  complacency,  was 
equally  cautious  in  informing  Mazarin  of 
his  accomplished  friend's  conduct.  When 
the  Cardinal  returned  in  triumph,  it  was  con- 
trived to  send  his  lordship  on  a  very  hazard* 
dous  expedition  to  Italy,  where  success  seem* 
ed  next  to  an  impossibility.  Digby  surmount* 
ed  the  difficult  task,  and  returning  to  Paris 
vas  highly  complimented  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  rewarded — at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
cashiered  and  ordered  to  depart  from  the  ter« 
ritoriesof  France. 

Here  was  a  kingdom  lost  t  Digby  now  re- 
paired to  the  obscure  Court  which  Charles 
tlie  Second  held  at  Bruges,  and  where  some 
of  the  courtiers  wanted  half-a*crown  for  a 
dinner.  Digby  announced  that  he  brought 
money  which  would  last  him  a  twelvemonth, 
hat  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  had  drained 
his  treasury.  As  neither  the  monarch  nor 
the  peer  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  other,  it 
wtt  not  found  inconvenient  to  part.  Digby 
had  now  to  create  a  new  scene  of  action,  and 
he  designed  to  enter  into  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. He  asked  for  no  recommendation  from 
diaries,  hvt  depended  oti  his  own  resonrcefr-^ 
half  Spaniard  as  he  was ;  for  the  gaiety  of  his 
disposition  prevented  him  from  being  wholly 
Spanish.  But  here  he  found  obstacles ;  his 
person  was  far  kom  being  agreeable  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  about  two 
years  heiSorey  in  a  predatory  incursion,  rapine 
and  oonflagralion  had  marked  the  progress  of 
h»  troops  thfoagh  many  villages  and  towns, 
m  he  Ustaned  to  his  odious  name  in  lam*- 
poons  and  ballads.    The  poverty  of  the  S^ 
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nish  Court  in  Flanders  offered  no  promise  to 
a  military  adventurer. 

But  Digby  knew  the  character  and  taste  of 
Don  Juan,  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who,  unlike  other  grandees  of  Spain, 
was  addicted  to  universal  literature,  and  had 
a  passion  for  judicial  astrology ;  and  Digby' 
was  an  arbiter  in  literature,  and  an  adept  in 
the  mystical  and  the  occult. 

The  Spanish  ministers  and  officers  gave' 
but  a  cold  and  reserved  reception,  but  they 
soon  marvelled  at  the  delectable  Spanish 
idiom  from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman  !  He,! 
who  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  native  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  was  many  men  in  one  man ; 
one  who  interested  all  in  their  various  sta- 
tions, according  to  their  tempers  and  their 
pursuits.  The  confidential  minister  of  the 
governor,  Don  Alonzo  di  Cardinas,  had  per- 
sonally known  our  mercurial  genius  at  Lon- 
don, and  was  the  most  obdurate,  from  ^'his 
own  parched  stupidity,"  till  Digby,  as  Claren-" 
don  says,  '*  commending  his  great  abilities  in 
State  affairs,  in  which  he  was  invincibly 
ignorant,  the  Don  suspected  that  he  had  not' 
known  Lord  Digby  well  enough  before.*^' 
Whoever  listened  was  lost,  and  none  more 
than  Don  Juan  himself.  No  one  indeed  was' 
so  capable  of  appreciating  the  luxuriant  ge- 
nius of  this  accomplished  man.  At  every 
leisure  hour  Don  Juan  sought  the  company  of 
Lord  Digby ;  frequently  at  his  meals,  and  in' 
the  evenings,  the  Prince  indulged  in  literary 
conversations,  and,  more  retiredly,  in  whis- 
pering the  secrets  of  the  skies. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  convince  Don 
Juan  that  he  had  by  his  side  the  greatest  ge- 
nius in  Europe,  but  some   signal  service, 
which  might  fix  with  the  Spanish  army  the 
worth  of  their  new  compatriot.    The  Spa- 
niards had  long  been  annoyed  by  a  fort,  five 
miles  from  Brussels,  which  Marshal  Schom- 
burgh  had  rendered  impregnable.    The  Spa- 
nish Prince  had  suffered  repeated  repulses  in 
his  attempts  to  reduce  this  fort.    Many  Irish ' 
regiments,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of ' 
their  Sovereign,  were  in  the  service  of  France, ' 
and  the  garrison  of  this  fort  was  chiefly  com-* 
posed  of  this  soldiery.    Charles  the  Second ' 
had  lately  been  abandoned  by  Mazarin,  in  his 
terror  of  Cromwell,  and  the  King  was  now  a 
fugitive  in  the  Spanish  Netheriands.    Digby 
one  day  surprised  Don  Juan  by  an  assurance  ' 
that  the  Spaniards  should  possess  the  fort. 
He  had  been  privately  negotiating  with  the 
Irish  officers,  and  having  convinced  them 
that  as  their  Sovereign  was  no  longer  pro-  - 
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tecled  by  France^  it  could  not  but  be  agree- 1 
able  to  him  (hat  they  should  unite  with  Spain, 
who  had  afforded  him  an  asylum,  to  the  Irish 
it  was  perfectly  indifferent  in  whose  service 
they  engaged,  and  they  found  no  difOculty  in 
resolving  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  The 
great  Marshal  Schomburgh,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  secure  from  all  attacks, 
suddenly  discovered  that  his  orders  were  dis- 
obeyed, and  himself  in  the  midst  of  unac- 
countable mutinies.  The  Marshal  was  con- 
strained to  march  out  of  his  impregnable  fort, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  witness  most  of 
liis  garrison  wheel  about  to  the  Spanish 
camp.  The  dexterity  and  secrecy  which  Lord 
Digby  had  displayed  in  this  transaction  to  the 
Spanish  Prince,  looked  as  if  he  had  magically 
changed  the  scene ;  and  Don  Juan  declared 
that  there  was  no  reward  equal  to  that  ser- 
vice. From  this  moment  Lord  Digby,  who 
no  longer  viewed  any  prospect  of  the  Resto- 
ration, devoted  himself  to  the  Spanish  Court. 

Digby  now  anticipated  some  active  part  in 
the  slate ;  and  to  be  an  entire  Spaniard,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  become,  what  they 
call  at  Madrid,  ^'a  Christian.*'  There  was 
never  wanting  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
execute  what  he  had  resolyed  on.  Falling  ill 
at  a  monastery  where  he  visited  his  daugh- 
ter. Father  Courtnay,  the  Provincial  of  the 
English  Jesuits,  converted  the  able  assailant 
of  the  Romish  faith.  This  rapid  conversion 
was  not  considered  miraculous,  even  by  the 
Spaniards,— and  yet  it  seems  so,  for  Father 
Courtnay  was  a  person  of  no  talents,  and  the 
learned  Digby  must  have  known  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Jesuit  before  he  listened  to 
them. 

This  step  irretrievably  lost  him  with  the 
English.    Charles  laughed  at  the  ascendancy 
of  Father  Courtnay  over  the  understanding  of 
the  great  philosopher,  but,  with  his  country- 
men, Digby  was  not  to  be  quit  for  their  ridi- 
cule, and  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal his  own  sentiments,  in  pursuance  of  the 
advice  of  Clarendon,  in  commanding  Digby's 
absence  at  all  future  councils;  and  moreover, 
ordered  him  to  resign  the  signet  as  Secretary 
of  State,  which,  though  now  but  a  titular  of- 
fice, was  important,  for  it  conferred  on  him  a 
political  character  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Even 
Don  Juan,  who  had  not  read  this  portentous 
conversion  when  they  had  conned  the  stars 
together,  cast  a  cold  glance  on  the  wonderful 
young  proselyte.    The  Prince,  indeed,  had 
incurred  a  reprimand  from  the  Spanish  Ca- 
binet for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  powerfully 


influenced  by  Lord  Digby ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ministers  was  at  work.  No  place,  no  pension 
came  from  Madrid  ;  no  compliment  from 
Rome,  but  an  exhortation,  which  relished  of 
irony,  that  ''since  his  Lordship  had  been 
converted,  it  behoved  him  now  to  convert  his 
brothers." 

When  Charles  the  Second  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Spain  at  Fontarabia,  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the 
Spanish  Minister,  pointedly  excepted  against 
the  Ring  being  accompanied  by  Lord  Digby. 
Yet  such  was  the  spell  of  Digby's  genius,  that 
Charles,  though  his  crown  might  have  been 
at  stake,  could  not  part  with  his  delightful 
companion,  who,  leaving  the  negotiators 
with  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their  hands,  as 
matters  not  very  pressing,  proposed  to  the 
King  to  take  a  circuitous  route  in  their  way, 
from  city  to  city.  His  Lordship  had  been  a 
curious  traveller,  who  knew  when  to  post, 
and  where  to  loiter ;  thus  delighting  and  de- 
laying, a  rumour  reached  them  that  the 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries had  taken  their  departure.  The 
sauntering  monarch  then  discovered  how  far 
he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  fancies  of 
his  erratic  conductor,  to  the  detriment  of  very 
urgent  affairs.  The  report,  however,  proved 
premature ;  but  the  adventure  was  auspicious 
to  Lord  Digby,  for  no  sooner  had  he  come  in 
contact  with  Don  Louis  de  Haro  and  the 
Spanish  grandees,  than  that  statesman  was 
as  deeply  captivated  by  this  admirable  nuin 
as  had  been  Don  Juan.  On  Charles's  return 
to  Rrussels,  Lord  Digby  was  invited  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  was  well  received  by  the  King, 
his  wants  were  amply  provided  for,  and  be 
remained  at  that  Court  till  the  Restoration. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  such  Digby  had  now 
become,  returned  home  Spanish  in  heart, 
but  he  had  lost  an  old  friend  in  the  Chancellor 
ever  since  his  adventure  with  Father  Court- 
nay. He  retained,  however,  the  personal 
affection  of  the  King,  who  on  the  Restoration 
had  been  more  munificent  to  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol than  the  Royal  forgetfulness  had  allowed 
with  so  many  others.  As  Digby  could  not  be 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  hold  any  ostensible 
post  in  the  administration,  but  had  free  ac- 
cess at  all  hours  to  the  King,  he  ambitioned 
to  be  the  head  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  he  found  that  the  Jesuits  would  not 
divulge  their  secrets.  That  he  could  not  be 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Enghind,  possessing  as 
he  did  the  King's  ear,  I  suspect  rankled  in  his 
qiirit* 
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A  curious  incident  now  occurred,  which 
shows  that  the  genius  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
onmitigated  hy  age,  stiU  retained  the  restless 
urention  of  bis  most  fanciful  days.  The 
treaty  of  the  Portuguese  match,  already  ad- 
rancedt  was  confidentially  revealed  by  the 
King  to  the  Earl,  who,  provoked  that  he  had 
■ot  a  greater  share  in  foreign  affairs  than 
his  old  friend  the  Chancellor  admitted  him  to, 
determined  to  exert  his  rare  faculty  of  puz- 
zling, and  obstructing  any  project  which  was 
not  of  his  own  contrivance.  He  startled  the 
King  by  an  assurance  that  this  proposed  poli- 
tical marriage  must  be  followed  by  a  war 
vith  Spain ;  he  described  the  critical  situation 
of  Portugal,  and  of  that  miserable  family  who 
would  shortly  be  compelled  to  ship  themselves 
off  to  their  Brazil^,  as  Spain  in  one  year  would 
overrun  the  whole  country.  He  caricatured 
the  Infanta,  as  repulsive  in  person,  and 
known  to  be  incapable  of  having  any  pro- 
geny, an  objection  which  was  fully  verified  by 
the  event.  There  were,  however,  two  accom- 
plished ladies  of  the  House  of  Medici,  whom 
Ik  luxuriously  painted  forth  to  the  voluptuous 
Monarch,  and  whom  Spain  would  consider  as 
I  Spanish  match.  He  suggested  that  the 
King  should  send  him  incognito  to  Italy  to 
sake  his  election  for  a  Queen  of  the  most 
lavoured  of  these  two  ideal  ladies.  He  pre- 
Tailed  over  the  weakness  of  the  Monarch; 
kissed  hands,  and  took  his  departure;  and 
though  a  letter  was  dispatched  after  him  to 
stay  any  farther  proceedings,  he  pretended 
that  he  had  received  the  communication  too 
hte,  and  would  have  closed  his  secret  nego- 
tiation with  one  of  the  ladies,  but,  as  Claren- 
don sarcastically  observes,  **  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  believed." 

The  same  improvidence  in  his  domestic 
affairs  which  had  marked  the  wanderings  of 
his  emigrant  life  ruined  his  happiness.  Jea^ 
krasof  Clarendon's  influence,  he  thought  that 
the  Chancellor  had  lessened  his  favour  with 
the  King.  One  day,  in  a  closet  interview,  in 
1  state  of  great  agitation,  he  upbraided  the 
Eing  in  nnmeasured  terms  for  '^  passing  his 
hfe  only  tn  pleasure  and  debauchery,  while 
be  left  the  government  to  the  Chancellor-— 
bat  he  would  do  that  which  should  awaken 
him !"  The  King  was  equally  surprised  and 
confused ;  otherwise,  as  he  declared,  having 
been  personally  menaced  in  his  private  closet, 
he  had  called  the  guard,  and  sent  his  old 
companion  to  lodge  in  the  Tower. 

This  extravagant  conduct  was  the  prelude 
oC  the  Eari  of  Bristol  exhibiting  charges  of 
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high  treason  against  his  estranged  friend  the 
Chancellor.  When  these  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  it  was  resolved,  that  by 
the  statutes  of  the  realm  no  Peer  can  exhibit 
a  charge  of  high  treason  against  another 
Peer  in  their  own  House  ;  and  further,  that 
in  the  matters  alleged  there  was  no  treason. 
What  is  extraordinary,  the  Earl  himself  fully 
concurred  in  these  resolutions,  but,  what  is 
still  more  so,  he  preferred  the  same  charges' 
a  second  time.  *  <  Follies  of  the  wise  I "  The 
King  was  so  greatly  offended,  that  warrants 
were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  during  two 
years  this  baffled  and  eccentric  statesman 
was  forced  to  live  au  secret.  But  this  singular 
man  was  familiar  with  the  mutability  of  for- 
tune, for,  on  the  Chancellor's  final  disgrace, 
we  find  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  came  to  Court 
and  Parliament  in  triumph  i 

In  the  enmity  of  an  ancient  friendship,  like 
the  unnatural  feuds  of  civil  war,  the  hatred 
is  proportioned  to  the  former  affection.  In 
the  persecution  of  Clarendon  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol was  his  own  victim.  His  vindictive  pas- 
sion, perhaps,  on  this  single  occasion,  blinded 
his  luminous  intellect  and  subdued  the  natu- 
ral generosity  of  his  temper,  ^or  that  was 
such  that,  though  he  loved  and  hated  vio- 
lently, the  softness  of  his  disposition  would 
easily  reconcile  him  even  to  those  who  had 
injured  him.  Digby  had  more  imagination 
than  sensibility;  his  love,  or  his  hatred,  ap- 
peared by  the  most  vivacious  expressions  ; 
but  it  was  his  temper,  more  than  his  heart, 
which  was  engaged.  His  friend, or  his  enemy, 
in  his  own  mind,  was  but  a  man,  with  whom 
he  considered  that  a  single  conference  would 
be  sufficient  to  win  over  to  his  own  will. 

His  glory  was  now  setting,  when  Digby 
was  yet  to  show  himself  to  all  the  world  as 
the  most  elevated  of  human  beings. 

Lord  Orford,  among  the  contradictions  in 
his  character  of  Lord  Digby,  has  sneered  at 
his  conduct  on  a  remarkable  occasion.  **  He 
spoke  for  the  Test  Act,  though  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic." Thus  an  antithesis,  or  an  epigram, 
can  cloud  over  the  most  glorious  action  of  a 
whole  life.  This  statesman,  in  the  policy  of 
that  day,  and  at  that  critical  hour,  above  all 
other  considerations,  held,  that  the  vital  in- 
dependence of  this  country  was  in  the  firm 
and  jealous  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his 
sentiments  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  but 
above  the  eloquence  was  the  patriotism. 

The  present  work  will  not  admit  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  and  original  genius  of 
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this  remarkable  slatefimau.  Prom  his  speecii 
on  the  Test  Act  and  his  ^<  Apology"  addressed 
to  the  Commons  (1)  might  be  selected  pas~ 
sages,  as  important  for  their  deep  sense  as 
for  their  splendid  norelty.  The  noble  speaker 
avoided  to  decide,  whether  the  boon  of  greater 
freedom  to  be  granted  to  the  Romanists  would 
be  dangerous ;  or  whether  the  unreasonable 
ambition  of  any  Roman  Catholics  had  afford- 
ed any  just  grounds  for  the  alarm  which  had 
so  yioienlly  seised  on  and  distempered  the 
major  part  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  sub- 
jects. U  is  these  fancies  which  he  would  now 
allay,  and  he  thus  illustrates  the  nature  of 
popular  fancies. 

**My  Lords,  in  popular  fearsand  apprehen- 
sions, those  usually  prove  most  dangerous 
that  are  raised  upon  grounds  not  well  under- 
stood, and  may  rightly  be  resembled  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  panic  fears  in  armies,  where  I 
have  seldom  seen  great  disorders  arise  from 
intelligence  brought  in  by  parties  and  scouts, 
or  by  advertisements  to  Generals,  but  from 
alarms  on  groundless  and  capricious  fears  of 
danger,  taken  up  we  know  not  either  how  or 
why.  This  no  man  of  moderate  expeh<«ce 
in  military  affairs  but  hath  found  the  danger- 
ous effects  of,  one  time  or  other ;  in  giving  a 
stop  to  which  mischiefs  the  skill  of  great  com* 
manders  is  best  seen*"  He  closes  the  speech 
with  these  words : 

'^  My  Lords,  however  the  sentiments  of  a 
Catholic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (I  still  say 
not  of  the  Court  of  Rome)  may  oblige  me, 
upon  scruple  of  conscience,  in  some  particu- 
lars of  this  Bill,  to  give  my  negative  to  it, 
when  it  comes  to  passing,  yet  as  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Parliament,  my  advice  pru- 
dentially  cannot  but  go  along  with  the  main 
scope  of  it,  the  present  circumstanoes  of  time 
and  affairs  considered,  and  the  necessity  of 
composlngthedisturbed  minds  of  the  people." 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  eccentricity  of  this  singular  personage, 
his  public  character  was  always  decided,  and 
at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  political 
life  his  path  was  clearly  traced  before  him. 
Lord  Digby,  from  his  first  eloquent  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Strafford  to  his  last  on  the  Test 
Act,  poured  forth  the  feelings  of  a  patriot 
with  the  calm  sagacity  of  thestatesman*  Had 
he  lived  in  our  times,  it  is  probable  that  Lord 
Digby  would  have  spoken  against  this  very 
Test  Act,  and  afforded  Horace  Walpole  one 
mdte  ungenerous  sneer. 

(1)  tt  it  praiarv«d  inMaUon^  GeOeMloiit^  vol.  n> 


Little  did  Lord  Di^  imagine  that  he  woiild 
only  be  known  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  his 
immortal  adversary,  the  Chancellor,  who  in 
his  solitude,  though  feeling  himself  personal* 
ly  aggrieved,  had  suffered  no  vindictive  pas* 
sion  to  cross  the  seas— a  sad  exile  from  his 
country  and  his  glory;  yet,  in  his  leisure 
hours  at  Montpellier,  his  great  mind  found  a 
delightful  task  in  commemorating  the  splen* 
did  accomplishments  and  the  daring  virtues 
of  his  great  enemy,  which  he  felicitously 
distinguishes  as  ^'  the  beautiful  part  of  bis 
life."  '*It  is  pity,"  continues  the  noble 
writer,  ^*  that  his  whole  life  should  not  be 
exactly  and  carefuUy  written,  and  it  would 
be  as  much  pity  that  anybody  else  should 
do  it  but  himself,  who  could  only  do  it  to  the 
life,  and  make  the  truest  description  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  passions,  and  appetites,  and 
the  full  operation  of  them,  and  he  wouU  do 
it  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  integrity  as 
any  man  could  do."  And  his  Lordship  finely 
concludes—^'  If  a  satiety  in  wrestling  and 
struggling  in  the  world,  or  a  despair  of  pro- 
spering by  those  stragglings  shall  prevail 
with  him  to  abandon  those  contests,  and  re- 
tire at  a  good  distance  from  the  Court,  to  his 
books  and  a  contemplative  life,  he  may  live 
to  a  great  and  long  age,  and  will  be  able  to 
leave  such  information  of  all  kinds  to  poste* 
rity,  that  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
mirror  by  which  well-disposed  men  may 
learn  to  dress  themselves  in  the  best  orna- 
ments, and  to  spend  their  lives  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  their  country." 

This  had  been  a  fortunate  suggestion,  had 
it  ever  reached  Lord  Digby ;  but  this  Earl  of 
Bristol  lived  eight  years  after  this  noble  effu- 
sion, and,  though  no  man  was  more  partial  to 
his  own  genius,  he  has  left  his  adventurous 
life  unwritten.  We  have  lost  a  tale  of  the 
passions,  warm  with  all  the  genius  which 
prompted  his  actions.  The  confessions  of 
Lord  Digby  might  have  afforded  a  triumph 
over  his  vanities;  Statesmen  would  have  been 
lessoned,  and  men  of  the  woild>  through  his 
versatile  conditions,  and  in  his  reckless  life, 
would  have  contemplated  a  noble  and  enlarg- 
ed image  of  themselves. 

CHAPTER  LXU. 
The  Flight  from  the  Capital. 

TBI  menaced  Remonstrance  had  been  the 
secret  terror  of  Charles  the  First ;  even  in 
Scotland,  at  its  first  intimation,  the  King  had 
earnestly  impressed  on  his  faithful  Secretary 
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(hat  bis  friends  should  put  a  stop  to  it  by  any 
means.  Heart-stricken  at  its  presentation, 
tbe  King  desired  that  this  Remonstrance 
sbould  not  be  published,  unaccompanied  by 
bis  answer ;  he  learnt  that  it  was  already 
dispersed! 

The  style  of  the  Monarch,  in  alluding  to 
this  Remonstrance  and  to  the  seditious  libels 
of  the  pulpits,  betrays  his  dread.  *'  We  are 
many  times  amazed  to  consider  by  what  eyes 
these  things  are  seen,  and  by  what  ears  they 
ire  heard."  With  this  envenomed  satire  on 
himself  and  his  government,  the  very  popu* 
lace  were  now  to  sit  in  judgment  over  their 
rulers,  and  to  comment  with  all  their  pas- 
sions and  their  incompetence  on  evils  often 
aggravated, and  evils  which,  though  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  by  their  cruel  recollections 
seemed  to  increase  in  number. 

Rushworth  has  printed  this  memorable 
State  paper  in  the  extraordinary  manner  of  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  consisting  of  206  verses ; 
ever)'  verse  a  grievance  which  had  been  re- 
dressed, or  a  grievance  which  Charles  was 
DOW  willing  should  no  longer  exist.  (1)  He 
appealed  to  them  in  his  replies  ^^  whether  he 
had  not  granted  more  than  ever  King  had 
granted  ?  whether  of  late  he  had  refused  to 
pass  any  Bill  presented  by  Parliament,  for 
ledress  of  those  grievances  mentioned  in  the 
Kemonstrance  ?"  This  Remonstrance  was  an 
elaborate  volume,  which  might  serve  as  the 
lext-book  of  every  Revolutionist  in  the  three 
realms,  and  it  laid  open  his  infirm  government 
fa)  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  or,  as  it  was  described 
in  one  of  the  King's  Declarations^  ^'  rendered 
OS  odious  to  our  subjects  and  contemptible  to 
all  foreign  Princes.*' 

This  anomalous  Remonstrance  was  the  first 
formidable  engine  of  that  great  Paper-war 
which  preceded  the  civil,  sad  and  wrathful 
image  of  the  fast-approaching  conflicts  I 
This  Remonstrance  may  also  be  distinguish- 
ed as  the  first  of  those  decisive  acts  by  which 
the  Commons  usurped  the  whole  Sovereignty 
of  Government.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Sovereign,  by  the  Commons 
themselves,  and  an  actual  announcement  of 
the  separation  of  the  Lower  from  the  Higher 
House,  since  it  had  not  been  deemed  nece&- 
mj  any  longer  to  require  the  Goncarrenoe 
oC  the  Lords.  *'Oar  presumption  may  be 
very  strong  and  vehement,  that  though  they 
have  no  inind  to  be  slaves,  they  are  not  un- 
willing to  be  tyrants;  for  what  is  tyranoj 

(1)  Roibwortb,  iv. ,  aas. 
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but  to  admit  no  rale  to  govern  by  but  iheir> 
own  wills?  And  we  know  the  misery  ot 
Athens  was  at  the  highest  when  it  suffered 
under  the  thirty  tyrants."  (2) 

The  Remonstrance  received  an  able  an* 
swer,  the  secret  production  of  Hyde,  which 
Mr.  Brodie  candidly  acknowledges  '^  was  cal- 
culated to  make  a  great  impression,"  bni 
which  Mrs.  Blacaulay  could  only  perceive 
'^  was  vague,  and  totally  deficient  in  justify**, 
ing  tbe  King*s  actions."  As  if  the  King's  ac« 
tiotts  were  to  be  justified,  any  more  than  thi) 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  I  It  is,  how* 
ever,  remarkable  for  the  positive  statement 
of  that  important  circumstance  in  the  reign' 
of  the  calumniated  Monarch,  which,  had  it 
been  fictitious,  could  hardly  have  been  ven-« 
tured  on,  in  such  an  unreserved  appeal  to  the 
whole  nation— namely ,  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  the  national  happinesB 
during  a  period  of  sixteen  years ;  ^*  not  only 
comparatively  in  respect  of  their  neighbours, 
but  even  of  those  times  which  were  justly 
accounted  fortunate." 

The  style  of  Charles  had  become  more  po- 
pular; the  moderate  councils  of  Falkland^ 
Colepepper,  and  Hyde  would  have  tended  to 
tranquillize  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  Charles  himself  had  evinced  his 
own  disposition  for  conciliatory  measures* 
by  all  which  he  had  himself  done  in  Scot* 
land« 

The  violence  of  the  Commons  now  strik* 
ingly  contrasts  with  the  subdued  conduct  of 
the  King.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
renovated  vigonr ;  their  agitation  was  more 
intense;  their  hostility  more  open.  The 
sovereignty  of  England  now  depended  on  the 
single  vote  of  the  Commons.  The  more  the 
King  was  driven  to  yield,  seemed  only  to  in- 
flame their  consciousness  of  power.  Secret 
motives  were  instigating  this  fiercer  acti«* 

vity. 

One  motive  was  their  dread  of  a  change  in 
public  opinion ;  the  stream  which  had  hitherto 
carried  them  on  was  ebbing,  or  turning  from 
its  course.  Charles,  left  to  discreeter  coun* 
seb,  might  win  the  affections  of  the  honest, 
and  the  honourable,  who  were  not  enlisted 
into  a  party.  When  Hampden  reproached 
Lord  Falkland  for  having  changed  his  opi- 
nion, his  Lordship  replied  to  the  patriot,  that 
he  bad  been  persuaded  at  that  time  to  believe. 
many  things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be. 
untrue,  and  therefore  he  had  changed  hfs 

(t)  Hli  Mitfeity^  Antwer*  Imbwd'a  Collect.  M, 
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opinion  in  many  particulars,  as  well  as  to 
things  as  persons.  This,  at  least,  was  an 
unbiassed  opinion,  for  the  virtuous  Falkland 
had  accepted  offlce  on  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  his  Sovereign,  but  with  the  greatest  re- 
pugnance. The  Commons  were  now  despotic. 
They  ridiculed  even  Parliamentary  customs 
when  these  thwarted  their  immediate  pur* 
poses  ;  when  on  one  occasion  Pym  declared 
that  the  established  orders  were  not  to  be 
considered  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  When  the  shadow  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  yet  suffered  to  show  itself,  an  ex- 
traordinary motion  was  made  by  Pym,  that 
^'  the  major  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  minor  of  the  Lords,  should  be  an 
authentic  concurrence  of  both  Houses.  (1) 
Mr.  Godolphin,  objecting  to  this  novel  Par- 
liamentary reform,  observed,  that,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lords  went  to  the  King 
with  the  leuer  part  of  the  Commons,  it  would 
be  exactly  the  same  thing.  Pym  was  too  re- 
solute to  be  embarrassed  by  a  dilemma. 
Godolphin  was  instantly  commanded  to  with- 
draw, and  an  order  entered  in  the  Journals, 
that  '^  the  House  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Godolphin." 
It  ended,  as  usual,  with  the  threat,  and 
Godolphin  escaped  without  the  treason !  It 
would  be  difQcult  to  determine  whether  the 
King  had  made,  or  the  patriots  were  mak- 
ing, the  greatest  encroachments  on  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Another  secret  motive  was  at  work  which 
instigated  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  It 
was  known  to  some  in  the  House,  that  the 
King  possessed  from  Strafford,  Saville,  and 
Montrose  many  discoveries  concerning  them- 
selves. The  patriotic  leaders  had  betrayed 
their  sensitive  state  on  various  occasions. 
They  had  clamoured  against  the  King's  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  and  sent  their  Commis- 
sioners at  his  back;  they  had  felt  even  a 
jealousy  in  the  King's  personal  communica- 
tion with  his  Scottish  subjects ;  when  the 
mysterious  'incident"  occurred  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  parties  at  London  were  struck  by 
the  sympathetic  terror.    Charles  possessed 

(I)  SirPhUip  Warwick,  187.  Atetract  propoiitions 
little  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  demagogue  who 
publicly  promulgated  them.  He  who  thua  violated 
the  laws  haa  himaeif  delivered  for  posterity  one  of 
the  noblest  descripUoos  of  law  which  the  whole 
eompasa  of  our  language  can  produce,  in  a  paaaage 
which  rivala  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Cicero,  and  the  logical  force  of  Lord  Sp- 
oon's profound  meditations.  "The  law  is  that 
Which  puts  a  diiference  betwixt  good  and  e^U, 


evidence  for  their  impeachment,  they  ima- 
gined for  their  destruction.  To  maintain  the 
power  they  had  usurped,  it  was  necessary  to 
push  on  to  every  extremity ;  it  was  also  a 
desperate  effort  for  their  own  self-preserva- 
tion. They  decided  to  annihilate  the  House 
of  Lords,  beginning  by  the  Bishops,  and  to 
degrade,  to  calumniate,  and  to  terrify  the 
Sovereign ;  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  that 
reconciliation  which  seemed  fast  approaching 
between  the  King  and  the  nation. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  inevit- 
able results  of  these  persevering  persecutions 
of  the  Commons  led  to  the  fatally  imprudent 
acts  of  the  various  parties  who,  on  their  side 
alike  urged  by  their  despair,  fell  the  victims 
of  the  Commons. 

The  Lords  now  perceived  their  own  danger 
in  resisting  the  Commons;  the  mobocracy 
again  triumphed  I  Many  peers  absented 
themselves,  from  disgust  or  from  terror ;  and 
thin  houses  supplied  a  majority  for  the  Com- 
mons. Theory  of  '< No  bishops"  had  been 
for  some  time  bellowed  by  the  mobs,  who 
more  explicitly  threatened  '*  to  pull  the  bi- 
shops in  pieces."  One  evening,  at  torch- 
light, the  Marquis  of  Hertford  hurried  to  the 
Bishops'  bench,  and,  greatly  agitated,  prayed 
them  to  remain  all  that  night  in  the  House. 
The  terrified  bishops  earnestly  desired  their 
Lordships  that  some  care  might  be  taken  of 
their  persons;  messages  to  the  Commons 
were  totally  disregarded  ;  some  Lords  only 
bestowed  a  smile.  The  Earl  of  Manchester 
at  length  undertook  to  protect  Williams,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  some  bishops  his 
friends.  Some  escaped  by  secret  passages, 
others  by  staying  great  part  of  the  night  in 
the  House. 

The  final  ruin  of  the  bishops  was  hastened 
by  the  rashness  of  one,  who  on  so  many  cri- 
tical occasions  had  never  been  deficient  in 
self-possession,  nor  in  dexterous  manceuvres. 
Hie  Archbishop  of  York,  the  wily  Williams, 
in  this  extremity,  maddened  by  despair, 
committed  an  act  of  greater  imprudence 
than  were  even  some  of  the  King's  precipitate 
measures. 

betwixt  Just  aud  unjust.  If  you  take  awa  j  the  law, 
all  things  wiU  fUl  into  a  oonftision;  every  man 
will  become  alaw  unto  himself,  which  in  the  de- 
praved condition  of  human  nature  must  needs  pro- 
duce many  great  enormiUes;  lustwiU  becomes 
law,  and  envy  wUl  become  a  law ;  covetousness  and 
ambition  wiU  become  laws;  and  what  dictates, 
what  decisions,  sueh  laws  would  produce,  may 
easily  be  diicemed." 
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Archirishop  Williams  hastily  drew  up  a  pro- 
festy  and  by  his  artful  representations,  assur- 
ing them  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  obtained 
die  signatores  of  twelve  bishops,  wherein 
diey  declared  that  ''All  laws,  orders,  and 
roles  were  roid,  and  of  none  effect  in  their 
absence."  This  protest  was  not  to  be  used 
till  it  had  received  the  royal  consent.  The 
Lord-keeper,  Littleton,  however,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Commons,  as  more 
than  one  testimony  confirms,  read  it  openly 
in  the  Hoose,  aggravating  its  offence.  When 
this  protest  reached  the  Commons,  it  was  in- 
stantly voted  **  high  treason."  *^  We,  poor 
souls,  who  little  thought  that  we  had  done 
any  thing  that  might  deserve  a  chiding,  are 
DOW  called  to  our  knees  at  the  bar— astonished 
at  the  suddenness  of  this  crimination  com- 
pared with  the  perfect  innocency  of  our  own 
intentions."  Such  is  the  language  of  Bishop 
Ball  in  his  < '  Hard  Measure."  At  night,  and 
in  a  hard  frost  in  January,  the  bishops  are 
dragged  to  the  Tower.  The  news  of  their 
eommittal  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of 
beOs  and  the  blaze  of  bonfires,  so  prevalent 
was  now  the  novel  passion  for  Presbytery  I 
The  inOaroy  of  the  bishops  was  blazoned  in 
scurrilous  pamphlets  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  their  '*  treasonable  practices" 
were  reiterated,  till  some  discussed  what  sort 
fi  death  could  expiate  such  unheard-of 
crimes.  After  a  tedious  prosecution  of  these 
victims  of  state,  huddling  them  together, 
*'  standing  the  whole  afternoon  in  no  small 
ti^ure,  struggling  with  a  merciless  multi- 
tude," and  in  that  dark  night  sending  them 
aO  in  a  barge  to  shoot  London  Bridge,  where 
the  chance  of  escape  was  doubtful— the  Com- 
mons did  not  make  out  their  pretended  trea- 
son. One  of  the  party,  to  prevent  involving 
thsm  in  any  g]%ater  crime,  desired  that  they 
should  only  be  voted  *'  stark  mad,  and  sent 
to  Bedlam."  Another  of  their  oracles,  being 
asiked  lor  his  opinion,  declared  that  they 
might  with  as  good  reason  accuse  these  bi- 
sh^  of  adultery  as  of  treason.  They  re- 
manded them  for-  another  day,  which  day 
never  came.  The  truth  is,  many  in  the  na- 
tion did  not  conceal  their  abhorrence  of  their 
barbaroas  conduct  in  hurrying  to  their  dun- 
g^ns  these  dignified  and  learned  personages, 
ft  is  observable  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  party  evinced  the  sagacity  of  retreating 
when  they  discovered  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  ground  in  popular  opinion.  But 
tfaoogh  the  bold  design  of  the  Commons  was 
frustrated  in  condemning  the  bishops  as  trai- 
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tors,  they  persisted  in  renewing  the  bill  for 
taking  away  their  votes  at  the  same  time  with 
the  bill  for  pressing,  both  which,  as  Claren- 
don Slates,  had  lain  so  long  desperate  while 
the  Lords  came  and  sat  with  freedom  in  the 
House.  Both  afterwards  easily  passed  in  a 
very  thin  House.  (1) 

Thus  had  the  Commons  signalized  ihekt 
triumph  over  the  Lords ;  nor  had  they  ceased 
U»  harass  the  hapless  monarch  ;  and  the  in- 
juries and  indignities  offered  to  his  person 
were  '•  scorns  put  upon  the  kingly  office," 
degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  populace. 
The  King  was  reduced  to  a  state  nearly  oC 
destitution.  «<  Beggar  as  I  am !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, when  once  he  pathetically  reminded  them 
of  his  personal  deprivations ;  "  we  have  and 
do  patiently  suffer  those  extreme  persona] 
wants,  as  our  predecessors  have  been  seldom 
put  to,  rather  than  we  would  press  on  the 
great  burdens  our  people  have  undergone, 
which  we  hope  iii  time  will  be  considered  on 
your  parts."  There  was  a  bitter  mockery  in 
their  pretended  elevation  of  the  character  of 
majesty ;  they  sometimes  promised  '^  to  make 
him  a  great  and  glorious  king,"  but  they  also 
told  the  Sovereign,  that  they  had  done  him 
no  wrong,  for  he  was  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any ;  and  that  they  had  taken  nothmg 
from  him,  because  he  had  never  any  thing  of 
his  own  to  lose.  About  this  time  the  Com- 
monwealth men  raised  their  voices ;  Harry 
Martin,  in  a  novel  strain,  had  asserted,  unre- 
proved,  that  ''  the  office  of  Sovereignty  was 
forfeitable,"  and  that  *^  the  happiness  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  depend  upon  the  King  nor 
any  of  tiiat  stock."  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  General  who  has  lefl 
us  bis  memoirs,  had  openly  declared  that 
^'  Charles  was  unworthy  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land." The  King  had  long  witnessed  the  pe* 
titioning  mobs;  he  daily  heard  how  their 
pulpits  sermonised  sedition ;  and  gay  ballad) 
were  chorusing  the  fall  of  the  Bishops,  and 
menacing  his  own,  under  the  palabe  windovrs. 
All  seemed  a  merciless  triumph  over  the 
feebler  Sovereign. 

Charles  seemed  abandoned  amidst  his  new 
council ;  his  old  ministers  had  been  forced 
to  flight,  or  had  been  compelled  to  resign 
their  offices  to  his  new  and  suspected  friends. 
The  Sovereign  afterwards  had  been  placed 
amidst  a  council  whom  he  could  not  consult 
on  his  most  immediate  concerns,  and  whose 
advice,  it  has  been  conjectured,  on  more 


(I)  Bishop  Ball'a  " Hard  Mearare.' 
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iban  one  occasion^  had  proTed  treacherons. 
lib  new  Solicitor-General,  the  dark*browed 
St.  John,  was  meditating  his  ruin ;  Lord  Say 
and  Sele  had  led  him  into  perilous  measures. 
With  his  new  ministers,  Falkland,  Colepep- 
per,  and  Ujde,  however  honourable,  his  per«- 
sonal  intercourse  had  been  but  recent,  and 
-Ifaei^  was  yet  wanting  on  both  sides  that 
conQdenlial  intercourse  which  time  only  ma- 
iures.  Meanwhile,  Charles  was  betrayed  in 
his  most  retired  hours;  the  apartments  of 
the  palace  were  surrounded  by  watchful  spies, 
>y  corner  listeners,  and  by  mean  creatures, 
who,  on  the  denial  of  any  favour,  would  fly 
40  the  Parliament,  where  they  were  certain 
of  being  enlisted  among  the  recruits  of  pa- 
triotlMU.  Pym  unreservedly  told  the  Earl  of 
pover,  that  *^  if  he  looked  for  any  prefer* 
memU  he  must  comply  with  them  in  their 
^irayst  ^nd  not  hope  to  have  it  by  serving  the 
King."  Hence  it  happened  that  the  most  se- 
cret councils  and  the  future  designs  of 
Charles  were  anticipated  by  his  great  ene- 
Aiies.  These  confederacies  explain  many  ex* 
Inordinary  occurrences  which  could  not  have 
luippened  in  (he  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
and  which  must  have  often  surprised  Charles 
IttDiself  as  much  as  they  have  done  the  readers 
«f  his  history. 

The  artifices  practised  on  the  infirm  facul- 
4106  of  the  Queen,  who  lived  in  conlinoal 
panics  during  the  Ring's  absence,. were  not, 
rarely,  with  Charles  one  of  their  least  of- 
lances;  he  felt  them  as  personal  injuries. 
Threatened  with  impeachment,  she  was  re* 
minded  that  several  Queens  of  England  had 
perished  on  the  acafEold.  The  tremendous 
ieerel  had  been  revealed  to  Henrietta,  by 
ilK>6e  who  were  acting  by  oomiivauce  with 
eome  of  the  party  in  the  Commons.  When 
the  parly  petitioned  to  be  informed  who  were 
thfi  *^  Malignants"  who  had  done  that  mali- 
cious office,  they  well  knew  who  it  was ;  and 
oottld  they  have  been  compelled  to  confess  to 
vh<Mn  they*stood  indebted  for  their  informa- 
tion concerning  tho  Queen,  the  juggle  would 
have  been  manifest.  The  same  person  who 
had  so  confidentially  acquainted  the  Queen 
with  the  design  must  have  conveyed  to  them 
the  alarm,  and  the  language  which  broke 
forth  from  this  terrified  Princess.  (1)  But 
they  well  knew  that  the  Queen  could  not  be- 
tray those  whom  she  held  as  her  friends,  and 

(1)  Clarendon,  11.,  238.  The  recent  edition  far- 
Dishes  a  material  verbal  correction  from  the  manu- 
ftcript.  The  passage,  as  given  by  the  former  editors, 
to  me  is  miiAtaUigtl:^. 
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she  was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  assure 
the  very  persons  who  she  believed  wonM 
willingly  have  required  her  life,  that  *' al- 
though she  had  heard  such  a  discourse,  she 
had  never  considered  it  credible." 

The  King  was  often  driven  to  similar  com- 
pulsions.  At  length,  when  the  Commons  de- 
sired the  execution  of  seven  priests,  in  whicii 
the  Lords  weie  made  to  joiii,  the  King  wonli 
only  consent  to  their  banishment.  Among 
such  numerous  claims,  which  the  Commons 
were  daily  urging,  this  sanguinary  measure 
was  the  only  one  to  which  the  King  wouM 
not  yield.  Amidst  the  humibating  slate  of 
conlAiaaely  which  Charles  was  eikhiruig,  it 
was  not  among  the  least  hopes  of  some  who 
entertained  deeper  designs  than  the  rest,  that 
this  Monarch,  of  a  temper  hasty  and  indig- 
nant,  would  bo  provoked  into  some  fatid  in- 
discretion, and  so  it  happened  ! 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  January,  164M,  with- 
out  any  oonference  with  his  ministers,  that 
Charles  commanded  the  Attorney-Oeoeral  to 
impeach  the  five  members,  and   the  Lord 
Kimbolion.    A  SerjeanV-at*«nns  demanded 
that  the  House  shoald  deliver  ihem  into  his 
custody,  and  returned  with  a  neasage,  but 
not  an  aoswer.    That  very  night  a  printed 
order  from  the  Commons  was  issued  that  no 
member  can  be  arrested  without  the  consent 
of  the  House,  and  eveiy  person  might  law- 
fully aid  any  oaeraber  iu  his  re»stance,  ^*  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestation  taken  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  Parlian^nt."    This  was  an 
open  defiance  of  the  Royal  authority  I    In 
strictness,  however,  there  was  an  irregula** 
rity  in  the  form  of  Charles's  arresting  the 
members;  they  alleged  that  their  oeosent 
must  be  had  before  any  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  a  member  of  their  House«- 
a  subject,  however,  which  a<flnitted  e€  many 
opposite  arguments  when  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  were  afterwards  discussed,  and 
which  might  lead  to  some  ridiculous  results. 
''  The  Protestation,"  on  which  the  iiregu^ 
larity  is  grounded,  had  been  a  recent  act  of 
the  Commons.    The  King  afterwards  com* 
plained,  that  when  he  resolved  on  the  arrest 
of  the  members,  having  no  design  to  invade 
their  privileges,  **  he  had  expected  an  an- 
swer as  might  inform  us  if  we  were  out  of 
the  way ;  but  we  received  none  at  all.    This 
was  the  first  time  that  we  heard  '  the  Pro* 
testa  lion'  niight  be  wrested  to  such  a  sense. 
We  confess  wo  were  somewhat  amazed,  hav- 
ing never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  like,  though 
we  had  known  memben  of  either  Uooas 
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«MmiiWa*  withoit  so  oiach  fDnokli^  as  i*e  1  mended;  what  k»  Mw  ted  been  determined 


kMi  iiaed^awft  iipon  criiMs  ci  a  far  inferior 
nal«r»  to  tliose  w&kad  suggested.  Having  no 
eemsA  proposed  to  us  for  our  proceeding,  we 
voKtt  Upon  the  matter  on^  iM  that  against 
those  persons  we  were  not  to  proceed  at  all ; 
that  they  were  ahovo  our  reach,  or  tbe  reach 
oC  tho  iMir,  ao  that  it  was  not  easy  for  us  to 
nsolve  what  to  do.'*  (1)  Amidst  this  unhappy 
oanflici  of  prerogative  and  privilege^  new  and 
hurried  ordinances  were  often  recurring  ; 
and  most  of  the  dissenaioDfi  hetweea  the  King 
and  the  Comfaensseem  to  have  sprung  firom 
the  latitude,  and  even  opposite  sense,,  in 
which  hoth  parties  received  thenu  As  for- 
merly, in  the  ''  Petition  of  Right,"  Charles 
disceveredy  in  the  exercise  of  bis  aiUhority, 
that  he  had.  been  deprived  of  ii  by  some  tt»- 
expected  explanaUon  of  a  recent  Act  of  the 
Goranion^, 

On  the  Mowing  day,  the  4th  of  January, 
fJiarlfiSy  to  the  astonishment  of  all  men, 
went  down  in  person  to  the  Bouse  of  Comr 
mons,.  to  repeal  his  injunctions^  if  net  to  ar* 
rest  the  membeis.  in  Iheir  own  Honae.  Be 
came,  too,  attended  hy^  a  formidable  eom*- 
pany.  This  memorable  incident  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  Chades.  the  Fiist  cast  his  idfairs  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  at  a  moment  when  Pym 
i&  said  to  have  aduK^wledged  that  ''If  that 
eitiaocdinary  acnideni  had  not  happened  to 
giare  them  new  credit,  they  were  sinking 
oaduB  the  weight  of  tbe^eKpeetation  of  those 
whom,  thej  had  deluded,,  and  the  envy  of 
these  whom  they  oppressed.?' (2) 

GarendoB  positively  asaaxes  ua  that  the 
King's  adviser  en  tMs  occasion  was  Lord 
Digby.  Mr.  Biodio  observes  that  the  pnn 
coedings^  against  the  six  members  had  been 
resolved  on  before  the  King  left  Scotland, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  with  propriety  be 
imffded  to  that  nehieauia  ia^  that  he  reconir 

(¥)  Bdiband't  CoUee1ion«,9U(. 

^90  GUurtndoB,  li.,  Ma.  The  nobl& writer,  in  dC" 
Uvering  the  Patriot's  confeaBion,  has  evidently  in- 
ferpolated  it  with  bis  own  feelings. 

(3)  Brodie,  ii ,  fSf  and  S8D.  Mr.  Brodle refers  ge- 
narall^F  to  tbe  conreapondence  between  UieRing 
aadKiclMkiM  in  Appendix  to  Evdyn'frHem.  Tliie 
would  be  an  autbority  recently  published,  which 
eottld  confirm  that  of  preceding  writers,  who  were 
not  contemporary  with  the  events..  But  I  cannot 
diieover  any  passage  which  specifically  shows  any 
sDch  decision.  Oldmixon,  however,  asserts,  that 
the  artlefes  of  High  Treason  were  prepared  by  the 
Ilngwhen  fti  Scotland,  and  that  the  impeaclunent 
ernie  meBliers  was  the  conaecioeDce.-^lBioni  of 

fits  Smara,  l7V,coT«  S.   We  know  that  the  King 

bad  been  tery  assudnoiu  In  obUInhig  inliBrmatloft 


upon  •  (3)  Had  this  impeachment  been  solely 
the  conseqaenod  of  a  long  settled  determina*> 
tion,  it  is  nmarkable  that  on  so  important  a 
state-measure  the  Riiig  shoold  nerer  once 
bare  discussed  it  with  those  three  mhristeis 
who  possessed  his  entire  confidence.  (4) 
Whateyer  we  may  deem  the  poliey  of  this 
bold  act  of  impeachment,  we  most  notcoft^ 
demn  it  as  any  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
since  the  King  proiassed  to  put  the  membeis 
on  their  le^al  and  lair  trial.  What  Che  tre»- 
sooable  peactices  precisely  were  we  can  onfy 
conjecture^  lor  the  patrioCs  were  ne?er 
brought  to  die  bar.  The  ai tides  exhibited 
by  the  Attoroey-Geaerai  seem  to  hare  been 
common  between  the  impeached  memben 
and  the  Pailiament.  IMd  Charles  imagine 
that  he  could  ceanpel  the  Parliament  to  co»- 
demn  themselves  or  aecomphees  with  theit 
own  leadersl  Uune*  has  profoundly  ob^ 
served,  that  ^  the  punishment  of  leaders  is 
ever  the  last  triumph  over  a  brokear  and 
routed  party;  but  surely  was  never  before 
attempted  in  oppo«tioo  to  a  faction  during 
the  full  tidle  of  its  power  and  success."  Haxli 
the  fiinffin  leservo  some  of  their  lator  iif 
trigues,  some  yet  unrevealed  eccurrenen 
which  had  passed  in  their  divanv  for  Whiten 
locke  informs  us  that  they  had  of  lato  held 
frequent  private  meetings?  The  King  was 
foUy  convinced  that  he  possessed  particular 
proofs  of  ^'  a  solemn  comMnalion  for  altera 
ing  the  government  of  the  Giurch  and  State  r 
of  their  designing  offices  to  themseWes  and 
other  men^  eto."  (5)  Charles  even  considered 
that  ^^  the  people  would  thank  hira  for  disn 
dosing  some  of  his  discoveries." 

it  was  the  sobsequenl  act  of  going^  down  t0 
the  House  in  person,  and  with  a  considemble 
foroe,  which  was^  as  the  King  afterwanhi 
caHed  it,  *  a  casual  mistake*''  The  King- went 

hi  ScoOsnd,  and*  probably  coffected  enough  to  Oi-^ 
Uflfy  himself  of  whstt  he  deemed  treasonable  pnie»> 
ttoes ;  but  on  his  return  hone,  and  the  let  of  OMi^ 
Tion  having  passed,  U  seems  not  probable  that  be 
"would  have  ventured  to  impeach  these  powerfhf 
leaders,  had  they  granted  him  that  tnmqniUity 
whieh  he  itaklsred  biniself  to  have  restored  la 
Seotland. 

(4)  Mr.  Hallam  solves  this  historical  problem, 
not,  perhaps,  untruly.  "TheKing  was  guUled  by 
bad  private  advtee,.  and  oared  not  to  let  any  of  his 
Privy  Gooneil  know  his  inteotione  lest  heshouhl 
enconater  opposition,"  i. ,  ua.  1  sospeet,  howemsr, 
(hat  Mr.  Hallam  imagined  at  the  momsat  of  writing 
this,  that  Charles  had  ''lisUnsd  to  the  Qooen."  901^ 

(a)  Hasband'sCoUcolioas,.5ai. 
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reluctanlly,  and  not  without  hesitatioD,  till 
quickened  by  a  woman's  taunt:— of  what 
nature  was  that  famous  taunt,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  a  preceding  passage.  (1)  This 
reluctance  seems  to  indicate  that  the  project 
was  not  his  own  ;  it  has  even  been  surmised 
that  the  rash  counsel  came  from  that  irresisl- 
ible  quarter,  and  Hume,  taking  his  ideas 
from  Whitelocke,  ascribes  it  to  *'  the  Queen 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,"  who  had  long 
witnessed  the  personal  indignities  the  King 
was  enduring.  It  was  quite  in  character  that 
the  vivacious  Queen  of  Charles  should  have 
been  transported  at  this  '*  brisk  act,*'  as 
Clarendon  might  have  called  it,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  her  Consort  become  **  master  in  his 
own  dominions,"  at  least  over  those  who 
were  threatening  her  with  an  impeachment. 
Such  a  coup  d^iiai  would  charm  her  toilette 
politics,  which  were  always  the  echo  of  some 
one  who  had  her  ear  at  the  moment ;  she 
had  no  political  head  of  her  own.  That  per- 
son was  now  Lord  Digby,  who  had  equally 
fascinated  Henrietta  and  Charles.  The  King 
was  not  likely  to  be  swayed,  on  such  a  strong 
and  dedsive  measure,  by  the  sudden  freaks 
and  fancies  of  womanish  councils,  which  on 
many  occasions  he  had  treated  with  raillery, 
or  dismissed  with  argument.  The  irritated 
monarch  was  in  more  danger  at  this  moment 
of  having  his  natural  impetuosity  worked 
upon  by  *'  the  sanguine  complexion"  of  Lord 
Digby;  an  expressive  designation,  which 
some  years  after  experience  had  taught  the 
monaroh  to  apply  to  his  romantic  adviser. 

All  that  perilous  boldness  which  characte- 
rises the  singular  genius  of  Lord  Digby  is 
stamped  on  this  memorable  impeachment,  as 
well  as  on  the  more  extraordinary  occurrence 
of  the  succeeding  day.  His  wonderful  dis- 
simulation in  the  House  of  Lords  the  instant 
he  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  his  own 
councils  on  the  impeachment,  reprobating  the 
measure  even  to  Lord  Kimbolton,  the  very 
victim  on  whom  he  expected  to  have  laid  his 
hands,  was  not  unusual  with  this  versatile 
man.  That  he  instigated  the  King  to  hasten 
in  person  to  the  House,  if  any  one  did,  ap- 
pears from  this  remarkable  circumstance. 
After  Charles  had  been  baffled  in  the  attempt, 

(O  Seep.soa. 

(9)  An  eiplanatory  apology  for  this  nnnraal  pro- 
eaeding  was  afterwards  given  by  Charles.  '*  We 
put  on  a  sudden  resolution  to  try  whether  our  own 
presence,  and  a  dear  discovery  of  our  intentions, 
which  haply  might  not  haye  been  so  well  under- 
stood, could  remove  their  doubts,  and  prevent  those 
' — -"leniences  which  seemed  U>  have  been  threat- 


and  found  to  his  surprise  that  ^'all  the  birds 
had  flown,''  the  reckless  Digby  offered  the 
King  to  take  a  dozen  picked  military  men. 
Col.  Lunsford,  and  other  soldiers  of  fcntane, 
and  hasten  to  the  City,  and  in  the  Hooae 
where  the  fugitive  members  lodged,  by  a 
eoup  de  main^  to  seize  on  them  alire,  or 
leave  them  dead.  Charles,  who  had  grovni 
more  sage  than  his  counsellor  by  some 
hours,  forbade  this  double  rashness.  The 
man  who  would  willingly  have  cast  himself 
on  such  a  forlorn  hope  was  the  sort  of  genius 
who  only  couM  have  suggested,  if  any  one 
did,  the  wild  romantic  scheme  of  the  King 
coming  down,  with  men  armed,  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

On  a  hasty  knock,  the  door  of  the  Com- 
mons was  thrown  open,  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  their  extraordinary  visitor ;  already 
warned,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  of  his 
approach,  the  House  had  a  little  recovered 
from  their  consternation  ;  still  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  all  parties,  was  a  moment  of  awful  no- 
velty, (2)  and  our  actors  had  now  to  perform 
a  new  part  for  the  first  time.  The  Speaker 
was  commanded  to  keep  his  seat  with  the 
mace  lying  before  him.  Charles  entered, 
solely  accompanied  by  his  nephew  the  Pals- 
grave. Immediately  uncovering  himself,  the 
Members  stood  up  uncovered.  The  King  took 
the  Speaker's  chair  <<by  his  leave."  He 
stood  some  time,  glancing  around,  bat  seem- 
ed perplexed  by  Uie  multitude  of  faces ;  he 
more  particularly  directed  his  kx>ks  towards 
Pym's  usual  seat  by  the  bar,  whose  person  he 
well  knew.  Charles  in  addressing  the  House 
assured  them,  that  no  King  that  ever  was  in 
England  should  be  more  careful  of  their  pri- 
vileges ;  but  in  cases  of  treason  he  held  that 
no  person  hath  a  privilege.  On  the  word  of 
a  King  he  declared  that  he  intended  no  force, 
but  would  proceed  against  those  whom  he 
sought  in  a  legal  and  fair  way ;  he  subse- 
quently said,  "  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm,  to  which  all  innocent 
men  would  cheerfully  submit."  He  took  this 
occasion  again  to  confirm  that  whatever  he 
had  done  in  favour  and  for  the  good  of  bis 
subjects,  he  would  maintain.    He  now  called 

ened ;  and  thereupon  we  resolved  to  go  In  our  own 
person  to  our  House  to  Commons,  which  we  disco- 
vered not  tiU  the  very  minute  we  were  golng^Uie 
bare  doing  of  which  we  dfd  not  then  conceive  eonU 
have  been  thought  a  breach  of  privilege,  more  than 
If  we  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  sent  for 
them  to  have  come  to  us,  which  is  the  usual  ou- 
tom."— Husband's  CoUectlons,  i46. 
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on  the  impeached  members  by  their  oames. 
None  answered.  Turning  to  the  Speaker, 
who  stood  below  the  chair,  he  inquired 
whether  they  were  in  the  House?  The 
Speaker,  Lenthall,  a  person  who  never  after- 
wards betrayed  any  sign  of  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  who,  had  he  acted  with  lessprorap- 
titade  and  dignity,  might  have  fairly  pleaded 
the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  his  unprecedent- 
ed situation,  seemed  inspired  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion.  Kneeling  to  the  Ring, 
he  desired  the  Sovereign  to  excuse  his  an- 
swer, for  <'  in  this  place  I  have  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  the  House 
is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am 
here."  The  Ring  told  him  that  <'  He  thought 
him  right,  and  that  his  own  eyes  were  as 
good  as  his.  I  see  the  birds  are  flown  1**  He 
concluded  by  strenuously  insisting  that  the 
accused  Members  must  be  sent  to  him,  or  he 
must  take  his  own  course. 
~  On  this  occasion  none  but  the  Speaker 
spoke.  All  were  mule  in  snllenness  or  in 
awe.  No  generous,  no  dignified  emotions 
broke  forth  from  that  vast  body  of  Senators. 
The  incident  itself  was  so  sudden,  and  so  evi- 
dently unpremeditated,  that  Charles  had  not 
discovered  his  intention  to  a  single  friend. 
All  were  astonished  or  indignant.  It  was, 
however,  a  fitting  and  fortunate  occasion  for 
some  glorious  patriot  to  have  risen  as  the 
eloquent  organ  of  the  public  opinion,  and 
have  loyally  touched  a  nerve  in  the  heart  of 
a  monarch,  who  would  not  have  been  insen- 
sible, amidst  his  sorrows  and  his  cares;  he 
might  have  been  enlightened  by  solemn 
truths,  and  consoled  by  that  loyalty  of  feeling 
from  which  he  had  been'  so  long  estranged. 
Qiaries  having  spoken,  and  no  friendly  voice 
responding,  left  the  House  as  he  had  entered, 
with  the  same  mark  of  respect.  But  the 
House  was  in  disturbance,  and  the  reiterated 
cries  of  "  Privilege  1  Privilege !"  screamed  in 
the  ears  of  the  retiring  Monarch. 

We  are  told  by  Clarendon  that  the  King 
deeply  regretted  the  wild  adventure,  and  that 
*^He  felt  within  himself  the  trouble  and 
agony  which  usually  attends  generous  and 
magnanimous  minds  upon  their  having  com- 
mitted errors  which  expose  them  to  censure 
and  to  damage.**  Should  it  be  imagined  that 
this  colouring  exceeds  the  reality,  we  may  at 
least  trace  the  King's  whole  conduct  after  his 
late  error,  day  after  day,  to  retrieve  '*  the 
casual  mistake,*'  and  to  adopt  measures  the 
reverse  of  those  which  argue  a  design  of  ar* 
bitrary  rule. 


All  parties  agreed  to  censure  this  bold  and 
hazardous  measure ;  for  on  unsuccessful  en- 
terprises men  are  judged  of  by  the  results. 
Fatal  as  was  this  false  step,  yet  Charles  was 
always  conceiving  himself  justified  in  the  im- 
peachment ;  the  King  was  desirous  that  the 
nation  should  be  rightly  informed  of  his  own 
notions.  On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he 
sent  for  Rushworth,  whom  he  had  observed 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  taking  down  his  speech. 
The  King  commanded  him  to  supply  a  copy. 
Rushworth,  at  all  times  in  due  dread  of  his 
Lords  the  Commons,  who,  in  their  tyranny, 
were  already  preparing  the  sad  fate  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  having  obeyed  his 
Master's  commands,  and  who  honestly 
avows  that  he  wished  to  be  excused,  remind- 
ed the  King  that  the  House  was  so  jealous  of 
its  privileges,  that  Mr.  Nevil,  a  Yorkshire 
member,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
only  for  telling  his  Majesty  what  words  were 
spoken  by  Mr.  Bellassis,  son  to  Lord  Faulcon- 
bridge.  Charles,  with  remarkable  quickness, 
observed,  *M  do  not  ask  you  to  teU  me  what 
was  said  by  any  member  of  the  House,  but 
what  I  said  myself."  This  fortunate  distinc- 
tion allayed  the  fears  of  the  wary  Clerk  of  the 
Commons,  and  is  one  among  the  other  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  logical  head  of  Charles. 
Rushworth  transcribed  the  speech  from  his 
short-hand,  the  King  staying  all  the  while  in 
the  room.  The  King  instantly  sent  it  to  the 
printer,  and  it  was  published  on  the  morning. 

These  transactions  passed  on  the  3rd  and 
4(h  of  January,  1641-2.  The  five  impeached 
members  had  flown  to  the  city.  The  Com- 
mons on  their  adjournment  formed  a  select 
committee  at  Grocers'-hall,  at  once  to  express 
their  terror  by  their  removal,  and  not  to  be 
distant  from  the  council  of  the  five.  On  the 
5th,  Charles  having  utterly  rejected  the  wild 
bravery  of  Digby's  resolution  to  seize  on  the 
members,  went  to  the  Guildhall,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  Lords  and  his  ordinary  re- 
tinue. He  addressed  the  people  in  the  hall, 
regretting  their  causeless  apprehensions,  and 
still  relying  on  their  afiections ;  the  accused 
members,  who  had  shrouded  themselves  in 
the  city,  he  hoped  no  good  man  would  keep 
from  a  legal  trial.  He  aimed  to  be  gracious 
and  condescending,  and  to  be  popular ;  he 
offered  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  who 
was  a  known  Parliament-man,  and  by  no 
means  solicitous  of  the  rojal  honour.  But 
Charles  was  mortified  when  the  cry  of  the 
Commons  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  the  po- 
pulace.   A  daring  revolutionist  flung  into  the 
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King's  coach  a  pamphlet  heaiUig  the  ominous 
cry  of  insurrection,  "To  your  tenls,  0 
Israel  !**  for  this  Puritanic  Israelite^  designat* 
ed  as  an  Ironmonger  and  a  Pamphleteer,  only 
saw  in  Charles  a  sovereign  who  was  to  be 
abandoned,  like  the  weak  and  tyrannical 
Rehoboam.  Rushworlh  says,  on  the  King's 
return  there  were  no  tumults ;  boweyer,  the 
loyal  Lord  Mayor  was  pulled  from  his  horse^ 
and  with  some  of  the  Aldermen,  after  ma- 
nifold insults,  was  fortunate  to  escape.  <hii 
foot.  (1) 

Events,  fraught  with  the  most  important 
results,  pressed  on  each  other  at  every  hour* 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament,,  as  if  iu  terror, 
adjourned  f^om  time  to  time  aud  from  place 
to  place.  The  city  was  agitated,  and  the  panic 
spread  into  the  country.  All  the  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  which  they  had  formerly  heard, 
and  bad  almost  ridiculed,  they  now  imagined 
to  be  very  credible.  Such  rumours  were  the 
talk  of  the  day  and  were  cried  at  night.  A 
confKct  of  the  disordered  multitude  raged 
through  Westminster.  Their  language  was 
as  violent  as  their  motions.  "It  was  a 
dismal  thing,"  says  Whitelocke,  "to  all 
sober  men ,  especially  Members  of  Parliament, 
to  see  and  hear  them."*  It  had  become  ne* 
oessary  to  fortify  Whitehall. 

On  the  6th,  the  King  ventured  to  issue  a 
Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  the  five 


"  queationless  they  would  have  cat  the 
throats  of  all  the  Commons*"  14  is  oerUdn 
that  Charles  had  enjoined  his  comiiany  not  lo 
enter  the  House  ^*  on  their  liv«."  A  news- 
writer  of  the  day  acknowledges  that  "  they 
demeaned  themselves  civilly ;"  and  Lilly,  by 
no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  "  the  gea- 
tlemen  with  halberts  and  swords,"  sayfr*- 
"  Truly  I  did  not  hear  there  was  any  indvi- 
lity  offered  by  those  gentlemen  then  attend- 
ing to  an^  member  ol  the  House,  his  Majesty 
having  given  them  strict  commaods  to  tl^ 
contrary .."  (2)  But  the  party  bad  calculated 
on  the  effect  of  deepening  the  odium  which 
the  King  had  incurred,  and  though  thisag^ 
gravation  of  the  idle  words  of  some  idle  men 
little  comported  with  the  dignity  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  an  artifice  which  served  their 
purpose,  of  exciting  the  public  feeling  against 
the  indiscreet  monarch. 

A  people  already  in  tumult  were  (lax  to 
the  tire  ;  the  populace  seemed  bqw  only 
waiting  to  be  led  on  to  any  despecnte  enta^ 
prise.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  wandering  rabble,  hiare  and  there,  were 
listening  to  any  spokesman.  At  such  a 
crisis,  orators  and  leaders  shot  up,  certain  to 
delight  themselves  with  an  indulgent  aur 
dieace,  or  to  head  compliant  associates.  A 
person  of  some  consideration  exclaimed, 
*'  the  King  was  unworthy  to  livel"  another 


members  who  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower,    that ''  the  Prince  would  govern  better/*  The 


They  were,  however,  more  secure  at  a  bouse 
in  Coleman-street,  in  hourly  communication 
with  the  Committee,  till  they  were  carried  in 
stale  to  Merchant-Taylors -hall,  to  sit  in  the 
Committee  itself. 

On  the  7th,  the  Royal  Proclamation  was 
declared  to  be  fahe,  scandalous,  and  illegal, 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  committed  for 
having  preferred  the  articles  against  the  five 
nembers. 

An  inflammatory  narrative,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  King's  unhappy  entrance  into 
tibe  House  of  Commons,  was  prepared  with 
ooosiderable  art  They  assiduously  collected 
every  loose  expression,  and  every  ridiculous 
gesture  of  some  inconsiderate  young  persons 
who  appear  to  have  joined  the  King's  party 
on  ttieir  way.  From  such  slight  premises  the 
GooMnittee  had  drawn  the  widest  inferences, 
tin,  in  the  ctimax  of  this  denouncement  of 
their  *^  Rehoboam,"  they  aHeged,  as  evidence, 
the  opinion  of  these  blustering  blades  them- 
selves, that  had  '*  the  word"  been  given. 


rage  of  the  infuriated  Leviathan  was  at  its 
height.  The  tub  was  thrown  to  the  whale. 
It  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  accused  roea- 
bers  in  a  grand  triumph  to  their  House.  A 
thousand  mariners  and  watermen  fly  to  the 
Committee  to  guard  them  on  the  river ;  a 
mob  of  apprentices  proffer  their  services  by 
land. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  five,  Charles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  from  Whitehall. 

Such  a  resolution  was  not  made  wilhool 
difficulty,  and  the  unhappy  result  is  alleged 
to  prove  that  a  contrary  conduct  was  thepr^ 
ferable  one.  The  flight  of  Charles  from  tbs 
capital  has  been  condemned.  Some  dreaded 
a  civil  war,  should  the  King  abandon  the  ca- 
pital. The  Lord  Mayor,  with  many  of  the 
King's  friends  from  the  city,  offered  to  raise 
a  guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  but  that  itsdf 
would  have  been  the  very  evil  for  which  it 
offered  a  preventive— a  civil  war.  "If  your 
Majesty  leaves  us,"  observed  a  sage  citiieiu 

CM)  Lmyto  Utt  and  Death  of  Charies  lli«  na/L  IM- 
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**  we  are  undone,  and  ihe  members  will  cany 
all  More  ibem  as  tliey  ptease."  Preseiently 
lie  added,  ^^  Sir,  1  shall  ne^er  see  yon  again  P 
Hereof er,  it  was  urged  that  the  King  had  jet 
a  strong  party  in  the  nation-*a  minority 
among  the  Peers,  and  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  the  Commons,  who  though  they  were 
Mparated  by  their  fears,  were  not  yet  lost, 
and  eren  his  late  error  might  be  redeemed. 
Bet  the  Ring  had  lived  of  late  without  ho- 
BDtir;  the  Queen  not  without  peril;  eveiy 
iienr  was  multiplying  personal  injuries  which 
be  dated  not  resent.  His  late  false  step  had 
nmed  his  hopes,  and  his  confidence  in  hn 
Lords  had  long  been  shaken  since  they  could 
no  longer  protect  their  own  privileges.  At  a 
distanoe  from  this  rule  of  terror,  these  scenes 
«f  tnsurrection,  perhaps  his  fortune  might 
fimnge ;  he  might  show  himself  to  his  whde 
Mngdom  the  Sovereign  he  de^red  to  be; 
his  presence  in  the  Capital  had  only  surround- 
ed him  by  conspiracies  in  his  palace,  and 
dethronement  from  hisParHaraent. 

On  the  tenth  of  January  the  King  wiHi  his 
fnoily,  and  a  few  of  his  household,  took  his 
melancholy  departure  from  Whitehall,  which 
he  never  again  saw  but  to  die  before  his  pa- 
laee-window. 

On  the  eleventh,  at  noon,  the  Committee, 
with  the  five  members,  came  by  water  to 
Westminster.  The  river  was  covered  with 
long  boats  and  barges— their  appearance  was 
waifike—^^  dressed  up  with  waist-clothes  "(1) 
as  prepaiBd  for  action ;  their  guns  pealed  and 
dieir  streamers  waved;  at  land  the  drums 
and  the  trumpets  responded.  Clamouring 
against  Bishops  and  Popish  Lords,  as  they 
passed  by  Whitehall,  they  jeeringty  asked 
*^  What  had  become  of  the  Ring  and  his  Ca* 
Tfliiersr*  The  multitude  rolled  on  from  the 
ta^  and  die  suburiis,  with  loud  acclamations, 
following  the  citizens  and  the  trained-bands, 
wlio  carried  **  the  Protestation  **  tied  to  the 
tops  of  their  pikes,  and  several  troops  of  vo- 
luiiteers,  who,  instead  of  feathers,  decked 
dieir  hats  wiOi  ^'the  Protestation.'*  Iliis 
•*  tumultuary  army**  was  led  by  a  Captain  of 
the  Artillery*ground,  for  whom  an  eitraor- 
dinarj  coramis^on  for  that  purpose  bore  the 
novel  title  of  Major-General  of  the  Militia. 
Major  Skippon,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 

(1)  Ab  Clarendon  calls  them.  The  term  is  not  in 
IMd,  and  perhaps  the  use  is  obsolete.  They  are 
eiplaiDed  in  Kersey's  dictionary,  as  *'all  sach  clothes 
m  are  hung  about  the  cage-work,  or  uppermost 
nan,  to  shiMlow  the  men  from  the  enemy  in  an 
engagement;  whence  they  are  aflso  lei  mad  FfgMi.* 
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became  an  able  officer  in  the  RevolutiODary 
war.  The  double  triumph  was  complete  by 
land  and  water.  Its  military  character  was 
the  most  striking  novelty;  and  withoot  a 
war  the  Parfiament  ooidd  rtiow  an  army. 
All  these  scenes  remtnd  one  of  Revolutionary 
Paris. 

The  King  had  flown  to  Hampton  Court ; 
this  was  the  first  fKght  in  a  life  that  was  af ter^ 
wards  to  be  so  fugitive.  Here,  however,  the 
distance  was  not  lonnd  inconvenient  for  the 
flEiaroh  of  that  army  of  petitioners,  for  such 
they  appeared  to  be  by  their  nuniber  and 
their  hostility.  It  was  now  that  (he  appren* 
tioes,  the  porters,  the  beggars,  and  the  *  ^  good 
wives'*  of  the  dty  (2)  grew  eloquent  on  paper. 
Ihe  most  remariuible  petitioners  who  went  to 
the  King  were  the  dotation  (A  a  f<Nrmida(ble 
body  from  Hampden's  Counter  of  Buckingham- 
shire. Four  thousand,  as  they  were  com- 
puted, sa3rs  Rushworth,  some  have  said  sbiy 
riding  every  man  with  the  cockade  of  a  print- 
ed copy  of  "  the  Protestation  *•  in  fhehr  hate, 
had  presented  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the 
Commons,  calling  themselves  ^*  countrymen 
and  neighbomrs  of  Hampden."  As  they  were 
probably  expected,  Qds  Bucldnghamshire  ca*- 
▼aleade  excited  no  astomshment,  and  they 
were  etn^e  of  a  flattering  reception.  It  nrail 
be  confessed  this  muster  did  great  hononr  la 
the  patriot,  but  the  fact  coidd  not  be  oob^ 
oealed,  that  here  was  a  fomndable  squadnm 
of  cavalry  of  Hampdenites,  of  which  the  Co- 
lonel had  not  yet  been  appointed.  It  was  a 
regiment  whidi  might  have  given  Chades 
more  reasonable  alarm  than  the  ComraoM 
affected  to  fecA,  when  Lord  IMg)»y  drove  one 
morning  in  a  coach  and  s&x,  attended  by  a 
sinffle  servant,  to  deliver  a  message  to  about 
tfty  disbanded  officers  at  Kingston,  for  wtnch 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  the  country,  and  aU 
tahited  of  treason  for  **  levying  war." 

On  the  twelfth,  Charles  flew  to  Windsor, 
baring  first  dispatched  a  message  to  ^m 
Commons.  He  told  them  that  some  finding 
it  disputable  whether  his  proceedings  against 
the  members  were  agreeable  to  their  privi- 
leges, he  waived  them— but  would  adept 
others  in  an  unquestionable  way. 

Between  this  day  and  the  twentieth,  a  com- 
mittee, for  now  the  government  seemed 


The  Work  or  waist  of  a  ship  is  described  tB  thatpart 
of  her  which  lies  between  the  two  masts,  the  main 
and  the  fore-masts. 

(1)  Hume,  Yi.,  477.  The  phflosopber  is  perteeOy 
LQcianie  In  his  deBcriptlons,  pwticnlaily  la  Ids 
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tirely  at  the  meicy  of  a  select  committee, 
proposed  a  new  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of 
Ihe  kingdom.  To  disperse  this  storm,  the 
King  sent  down  a  remarkable  message  to 
both  Houses.  He  offered  that  if  they  would 
digest  aU  their  grievances  into  one  entire 
body,  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on 
a  secure  basis,  he  would  convince  them  that 
he  had  never  designed  to  violate  their  privi- 
leges, and  was  ready  to  exceed  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  the  most  indulgent  Princes. 

'Hiis  healing  message  rejoiced  the  Leeds, 
who  implored  the  Commons  to  join  with 
them  in  accepting  this  unreserved  confidence 
of  the  King.  But  the  Commons  had  to  walk 
in  their  own  path,  not  in  that  of  the  King 
or  the  Lords.  On  the  next  day  they  pressed 
the  King  to  proceed  against  ihe  members. 
Ihe  King  in(iuired  whether  he  is  to  proceed 
hy  impeachment  in  Pariiament^  or  by  com- 
mon law ;  or  have  his  choice  of  either  ? 

Afler  these  repeated  attempts  on  the  King's 
aide  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  impeach- 
ment, it  came  to  an  almost  incredible  con- 
dusion— the  King  grants  a  general  pardon  to 
aU  the  parties  1  The  style  is  singular :  *^  As 
he  once  conceived  that  he  had  ground  enough 
to  accuse  them,  so  now  his  Majesty  finds  as 
good  cause  wholly  to  desert  any  prosecution 
of  them."  Charles  would  not  falsify  his  late 
proceedings  by  declaring  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  members,  but  assigns  a  reason  which 
only  leaves  to  posterity  a  testimony  of  his 
inextricable  difficulties. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  whole  inci- 
dent of  the  five  members  had  now  closed  all 
farther  negotiations.  But  while  Charles  ex- 
isted as  the  Sovereign,  there  remained  for 
the  Commons,  particularly  for  the  Common- 
wealth-men, much  to  be  done.  They  had 
not  yet  obtained  possession  of  the  sword, 
though  they  had  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
royalty.  They  advanced  a  step  farther  than 
the  ingenuity  of  malice  could  easily  have 
contrived.  They  petitioned  the  King  lO  dis- 
close the  names  of  his  informers  against  the 
five  members,  and  to  consign  them  to  the 
Parliament !  This  '*  humble  petition  "  never 
could  be  answered  by  the  King,  and  this  they 
well  knew.  (1)  Such  was  their  MachiaveUan 
poUcy ;  to  close  their  discussions  they  usually 
forced  the  King  into  a  predicament  in  which 

(I)  Roflhworth  notei,  **What  aniwer  hit  MiOMty 
fctamed  to  this  petition,  or  whether  any,  I  do  not 
find  or  remember."— Rnshworth,  iv.,  499.  I  ob- 
aerre  by  Mr.  Brodle  that  a  bm  in  Tindication  of  the 
aeeuied  memben  waa  immediately  prepared,  but  I  eeeation  of  the  helpless  Monarch, 


he  must  either  have  been  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  Princes  in  sacrificing  his  friends,  or 
in  exposing  the  secrets  of  State,  which  in* 
volved  his  honour ;  or  appear  odioos  to  the 
people  by  a  concealment  of  what  he  dated 
not  avow,  or  for  having  alleged  what  he 
could  not  maintain. 

At  this  moment  the  King  was  left  aban-* 
doned  amidst  the  most  urgent  wants.  He 
could  no  longer  draw  the  weekly  supplies  for 
his  household,  for  the  officers  of  the  customs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Commons.  The 
Queen  had  pawned  her  {date  for  a  temporary 
aid.  His  friends  in  terror  were  in  flight ; 
and  the  Sovereign  sate  amidst  a  council 
whom  he  could  no  longer  consult.  He  was 
betrayed  by  the  most  confidential  of  his  inti- 
mates. He  was  deserted  by  those  who  like 
Lord  Holland  had  depended  on  his  bounty, 
or  whom  like  the  Earl  of  Essex  he  had  unac- 
countably neglected.  **In  this  sad  condi- 
tion," says  Lord  Clarendon,  ^'  was  the  King 
at  Windsor,  fallen  in  ten  days  from  a  height 
and  greatness  that  his  enemies  feared,  to  such 
a  lowness  that  his  own  servants  durst  hardly 
avow  the  waiting  on  him.'* 

Amidst  the  perplexities  of  State,  and  these 
personal  distresses,  the  anxieties  of  Charles 
were  increased  by  the  fate  of  his  Queen,  and 
the  pressure  of  his  own  immediate  plans  of 
operation.  Henrietta's  fears  were  restless 
since  the  menace  of  impeadhment.  The  pre- 
text of  the  Queen  to  accompany  her  daughter, 
betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Holland, 
covered  more  than  one  design.  There,  in 
security,  not  unprovided  with  the  means, 
carrying  with  her  the  crown  jewels,  she 
might  execute  some  confidential  ofiices,  while 
the  King  resolved  to  fly  to  the  North,  as  yet 
untainted  by  the  mobocracy  of  the  Metropolis* 

There  was  yet  an  agony  to  pass  through 
for  the  husband,  in  the  separation  from  his 
adored  companion— that  hapless  foreigner, 
now  chased  to  a  still  more  foreign  land,  to 
live  alone  among  a  people  who  never  cast  a 
sorrowing  look  on  suffering  royalty.  Charles 
accompanied  Henrietta  and  the  Princess  to 
Dover ;  many  an  importunate  message  was 
received  from  the  Commons  on  his  way,  and 
the  last  hours  of  the  parting  of  the  family 
were  disturbed  by  many  a  gloomy  presage* 
When  the  Queen  had  embarked,   Charles 

Charles  Justly  aUeging  that  it  reflected  on  himt 
which  it  certainly  did,  reltned  to  pass  it.  Pari. 
History,  x.,  SM.  Gobbet,  ii.,  IIS4-M.  This  fiiet 
completes  the  proofli  of  the  ranoorous  personal  per* 
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stood  immoveable,  watching  the  departing 
ship  with  the  most  poignant  emotions.  There 
was  an  awfal  uncertainty  whether  they  should 
erer  meet  again.  He  stood  on  the  shore  to 
gire  them  the  last  signal,  the  last  farewell  I-— 
gazing  with  moistened  eyes  till  the  shadowy 
sails  vanished  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
vessel  was  no  longer  visible,  Charles  lingered 
for  some  time,  pacing  along  the  shore,  wrap- 
ped in  deep  and  sad  thoughts.  The  King  had 
of  late  been  accustomed  to  the  deprivation  of 
his  power— to  the  destitution  of  personal 
wants,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  be  had  a 
kingdom  which  acknowledged  its  Monarch, 
or  a  soldier  who  would  obey  his  commands, 
for  at  this  very  moment,  and  on  his  road,  he 
had  been  assailed  by  reiterated  messages  to 
deliver  up  the  militia  to  the  Commons.  But 
he  had  never  yet  lost  his  wife— he  had  never 
Mi  that  pang  of  love— the  loneliness  of  the 
soul. 

Tet  he  was  still  a  father,  and  Charles  con* 
templated  on  a  melancholy  pleasure  on  his 
return  to  Greenwich,  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Frince.    On  this  last  tendril  were  now  cling- 
ing his  domestic  affections ;  yet  of  this  ob- 
ject of  his  tenderness  the  Commons  hastened 
to  deprive  him.    While  at  Dover,  a  worthless 
courtier  had  been  refused  to  be  admitted  of 
the  Prince's  bed-chamber.   With  men  of  this 
stamp  a  favour  denied  implies  a  wrong  re- 
ceived; and,  thus  injured,  this  man  declared 
that  ^*  since  he  could  not  be  considerable  by 
doing  the  King  service,  considerable  he  would 
be  by  doing  him  disservice.'*    Posting  to  the 
Parliament,  he  gave  some  pretended  infor- 
mation of  a  design  to  remove  the  Prince  into 
France,  but  more  intelligibly  offered  himself 
as  *^  their  bravo"  at  taverns,  and  meetings, 
not  deficient  in  insolence  and  audacity.  This 
worthless   rejected  creature  of   the  Court, 
though  without  talents,  and  having  long  lost 
his  character,  was  publicly  embraced  and  eu- 
logised, even  by  Hampden.    In  the  spirit  of 
party  no  man  is  too  mean  to  court,  no  arts 
too  gross  to  practise.    Charles  had  desired 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  governor  of  the 
Prince,  to  bring  him  to  Greenwich;  on  this 
an  express  order  from  the  House  forbade  his 
removal.    But  the  command  of  the  father  was 
preferred.     Several  Members  hastened   to 
Greenwich  to  convey  the  Prince  to  London, 
but  the  King  had  arrived ;  and  they  were 
silent  in  the  presence  of  the  father.    Charles 
had  been  f^eatly  agitated  on  his  road  by  a 
message  from  the  Commons  respecting  the 
Embracing  his  son,  the  melandioly 


Monarch,  shedding  some  joyful  tears,  ex* 
claimed,  <M  can  now  forget  all, since  I  hav9 
got  Charles !" 

The  King  had  granted  so  much,  that  \m 
had  nothing  left  to  bestow,  save  one  great 
object  of  the  ambition  of  the  triumphant 
party— the  army  itself. 

They  had  first  proposed  to  nominate  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  every  county,  chiefly  their 
adherents,  who  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
two  Houses ;  the  two  Houses  were  now  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  King  had  not  re- 
fused even  this  point,  reserving  to  himself  a 
revocable  power.  But  their  policy  was  now, 
observes  Hume,  to  astonish  the  King  by  the 
boldness  of  their  enterprises.  They  declared 
that  their  fears  and  jealousies  had  so  multi- 
plied on  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
kingdom,  both  for  the  safety  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  people ;  this  they  had  resolved  to  do, 
by  the  authority  of  both  Houses— that  is,  bj 
their  own  authority.  And  they  mercifully 
invited  his  Miyesty  to  fix  his  residence  among 
them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Charles  the  First,  that, 
whenever  he  acted  unembarrassed  by  the 
distracting  councils  of  others,  there  was  a 
promptness  in  reply,  and  a  decision  in  con-- 
duct,  which  convey  the  most  favourable  im-> 
pressions  not  only  of  his  intellect,  but  of  his 
intellectual  courage.  When  the  Committee 
of  both  Houses  went  down  to  Newmarket  to 
deliver  this  astonishing  message,  instead  of 
finding  the  King  subdued  into  pusillanimity, 
an  object  of  the  contempt  they  had  so  stu- 
diously shown  him,  they  were  answered  by 
such  an  unexpected  denial,  in  a  style  so  vigo- 
rous and  indignant,  that  it  startled  the  Com- 
mittee, who  had  relied  on  what  of  late  had 
so  often  passed.  They  had  come  to  vanquish 
a  deserted  monarch,  and  were  themselves 
repulsed.  Lord  Holland  would  not  venture 
to  report  the  King's  words,  without  a  written 
memorandum.  By  this  circumstance  poste- 
rity receives  an  authentic  specimen  of 
Charles's  colloquial  discourse ;  we  trace  his 
warm  undisguised  emotions  expressive  of  his 
anger,  or  pathetic  from  deep  and  injured 
feelings. 

From  the  King's  interviews  with  the  Com- 
mittee I  transcribe  those  passages  which  will 
interest  the  readers  of  his  history. 

<M  am  confident  that  you  expect  not  that 
I  should  give  you  a  speedy  answer  to  this 
strange  and  unexpected  declaration. 
<*  What  would  you  have?   HaFoIyiolated 
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yaur  laws?    Have  I  denied  U  pass  any  one  f  sie^ey  wliere  famine  was  nore  notdereMft 


Ml  for  the  ease  and  security  of  my  subjects? 
I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  done  forme. 

*^  Have  any  of  my  peoi^e  been  traasported 
with  fiears  and  apprehensioas?  I  have  of* 
lered  as  free  and  general  a  pardon  as  your- 
selves can  devise.  All  this  considered,  there 
is.  a  Judgment  from  Heaven  upon  this  nation 
if  these  distractions  continue.  God  so  deal 
with  me  and  mine  that  all  ray  thoughts  and 
intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  Protestant  profession,  and  for  the 
ebservatioa  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

On  the  following  day  the  Earl  of  Holland 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  Majesty  to  come 
near  the  Parliament.  Charles  replied,  '*  I 
would  you  had  given  me  cause,  but  lam  sure 
this  Declaration  is  not  the  way  to  it.  And 
iaall  Aristotle's  rhetoric  there  is  no  such 
argument  of  persuasion/' 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  pressed  to  learn  of 
his  Majesty  what  he  would  have  them  say  to 
the  Parliament?  Charles  smartly  replied, 
that ''  He  would  whip  a  boy  in  Westminster 
sdiool  that  could  not  tell  thatby  his  answer." 

Again  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  to  compromise  the 
demand  of  the  Commons,  by  granting  the 
inilitia  for  a  time,  Charles  suddenly  swore, 
**•  By  God  I  not  for  an  hour !  You  have  asked 
that  of  me  in  this,  was  never  asked  of  a  King, 
and  with  which  I  will  not  trust  my  wile  and 
children," 

Well  might  Charles  the  First  exclaim,  as 
once  be  did,  in  addressing  the  Commons, 
'^  Surely,  wc  too  have  our  grievances  1" 

CHAPTER  LXm. 

The  Civil  Wars. 

As  late  as  in  my  youth,  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  the  First  were  still  a  domestic  tale,  as 
well  as  a  public  history.  Their  local  tradi- 
tioos  are  scattered  over  the  land,  and  many 
an  achievement  of  chivalric  loyalty,  or  of 
Commonwealth  intrepidity,  are  commemo* 
Bated  in  our  county  histories ;  for  the  king- 
dom of  England,  as  the  poet  May,  the  Par- 
liamentary historian,  expresses  it,  was  divid- 
ed into  more  wars  than  ccunties.  (1)  We  may 
Hsten  to  such  narratives  on  the  very  spots  of 
their  occurrence*  We  may  linger  amid  the 
scenes  of  some  forlorn  hope,  or  some  strange 
aaad  momentary  stratagem;  of  the  obdurate 

(l>  ib  Bseviary  of  (he  History  of  thaParliamttit.  7i . 


than  the  sword,  and  the  diead  surrender  to 
an  eoemy  as  obdurate — as  at  the  »egeof 
Colchester ;  or  some  sanguinary  storming,  as 
at  Leicester,  where  they  found  a  war  in  eveif 
street;  or  some  triumphant  repulse,  as  a4 
Lyme;  some  midnight  surprise,  as  at  Dow 
Castle.  Many  an  obscure  village  likeChag- 
ford  in  Devonshire,  where  Sydney  GodoLpbin 
fell,  or  Chalgravefield,  where  Hampden  shed 
his  blood,  or  the  Qose  at  Lichfield,  where 
Lord  Brooke,  the  great  adversary  of  the 
Church,  pledged  his  solemn  vow  and  perish- 
ed, were  places  which,  as  Lord  Clarendon 
has  said  of  one  of  them,  **  would  never  other* 
wise  have  a  mention  to  the  work)." 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First,  ere 
the  Revolutions  among  our  neighbours,  form- 
ed an  unparalleled  story  of  the  struggles  and 
the  passio>is  of  a  great  people.  It  was  then 
peculiar  to  Englishmen,  that  there  were  few 
who  had  not  derived  from  their  very  birth- 
place the  most  elevated  feelings,  though  as* 
sociated  with  obscure  incidents  and  names  off 
unknown  persons ;  for  however  obscure  might 
be  the  incident,  and  however  unknown  the 
person,  the  interest  excited  was  not  local  but 
national ;  and  the  man  of  whom  the  tale  was 
told,  whether  Monarchist  or  Parliamentariaro, 
was  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  Thus  it  has  hap« 
pened  that  some  whose  name  has  only  re- 
ceived a  single  mention,  known  but  by  a 
single  act,  are  still  chronicled  in  the  memory 
of  their  townsmen,  and  we  find  their  descend- 
ants among  the  old  families  of  the  place. 
Heroes  have  died  unsung  among  these  Civil 
Wars,  and  more  noUe  blood  has  been  shed  in 
an  obscure  field  of  action  than  have  cost  some 
victories  of  renown. 

Struck  by  so  many  ennobling  and  so  many 
afTecting  scenes,  in  the  variable  contest,  an 
artist  of  some  eminence,  a  few  years  ago,. 
designed  a  series  of  pictures  to  perpetuate 
the  most  remarkable  incidents.  He  had  loi^ 
tered  through  many  a  summer  day  in  their 
scenes;  he  had  stood  on  the  broken  town's 
wall  where  the  enemy  had  forced  an  entrance^ 
now  concealed  beneath  the  tall  grass,  and 
on  which  no  Corporation  would  bestow  a 
useless  repair.  From  such  a  spot  he  had 
traced  the  combatants  to  the  stand  made  al 
the  market-place,  or  where  the  steeple  of  the 
church  opposed  the  inroad  like  a  fort.  There 
the  townsmen,  too  brave  and  too  simple  ia 
their  rude  warfare  to  cry  for  or  to  give  qaar^ 
ter,  ^'  not  from  cruelty  but  from  igno^ 
ranee,"  a  contemporary  narrative   mourn- 
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MI7  wemtd^  woold  fi^t  nfter  th<)  snfreiider 
(tftliepiaoB,  middening  the  TindicliVe  60I- 
dierjr.  Our  artist  bad  pondered  over  the 
memoirs  of  eenteroporaries  who  had  them^^ 
selves  been  aeiers  tn  the  scenes  which  they 
daaetfted)  and  often  discovered  incidents 
▼hich  are  still  attested  by  the  records  of  the 
town — by  the  evidence  retained  anong  an- 
aioit  fiunilies,  in  diaries,  letters,  and  other 
domestic  memorials ;  (1)  and  may  stitt  be 
verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  tery  places'^ 
spots  for  die  dreaming  ftmcies  of  the  painter's 
graphical  imagination ! 

The  halls  of  ancient  mansi(ms  are  often 
hvttg  with  the  antique  gorget  and  the  pctro- 
■el;  (2)  the  steel  basket-billed  sword,  com- 
mon in  the  Parliamentary  wars,  the  pon- 
dennn  brass  spurs  and  the  military  gloTes, 
wUch  have  not  yet  mouldered  away»  There 
they  hang,  and  with  them  often  *'  hangs 
many  a  tale."  The  hero  himself,  who  either 
defended  or  retook  his  own  mansion,  or  pe- 
rished in  the  field,  no  unwilling  victitn  to 
martyred  honour  or  to  holy  freedom,  still 
awes  tts  with  his  peaked  beard  and  shining 
corslet  among  his  obscure  cousins  in  the  por« 
tnil-gailery.  Often  in  these  aboriginal  fo- 
milies,  the  domestic  circle  has  its  private 
anecdotes— (hey  show  the  secret  apartment 
where  the  sliding  panel  concealed  all  en- 
ttanoe;  there  some  hero  lay  secreted  from 
his  pursuers,  even  from  his  family ;  (3)  and 
there  once  the  wealth  of  the  family,  hastily 
thrown  together,  was  buried  from  the  irmp- 

(I)  Among  other  curious  cireemBtanceB  of  this 
DAture  which  have  happened  to  me,  I  may  mention 
one  ooDcerning  a  gentleman  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First.  In  a  visit  to  Lyme  Regis,  it  was  my  good 
tetiine  to  heeome  acquainted  with  a  very  amiable 
fsntleBan  of  the  nameof  PyiM.  He wasadescendant 
€iJokn  PynCt  whose  name  has  been  commemorated 
Vf  Clarendon,  v.  68.  Mr.  Pyne  obligingly  showed 
■e  tome  family  papen. 

This  John  Pyne,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fhrst, 
was  '*  a  gentleman  well  known  and  of  a  fair  estate" 
in  Somersetshire.  He  was  of  **  a  passionate  and  Ti- 
nient  temper,  of  the  Independent  party . "  A  letter 
of  Us  washilereepted  during  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge* 
whkh  showed  "a  great  detestation  of  the  peace," 
inreighing  against  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Scots. 
Tbe^ectonthe  impending  negotiation  produced 
by  this  letter,  which  exposed  the  secret  intentions 
eC  the  ladependenla,  is  noticed  hy  Claraidoo.  I 
iNTOd  aitho  British  Museum  an  original  letter  of 
this  Mr.  Pyne,  which  warmly  congratulates  that 
wortky,  OrtoMi  Pride,  for  his  fBBMW  Pvrge.'' tat 
iha  history  of  PyM  has  not  yet  closed.  This  ardent 
InlependeDt  and  country  gentleman  liTOd  to  wit- 
>  tbe  lMlorsllo»"-«nd  it  seems  IVom  the  fandly 
tlNit,  aflcr  «  octtslderaMe  ia4>risonment, 
were  wad  thi*  tiM  Attoraey^GcBend  earns 
down  with  a  nolle  proeequi'-^vaA  one  4i^rloanf|wc> 
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tion  of  a  predatory  sdldiety.  They,  t()o, 
hare  their  affectionate  or  their  protid  tradK 
tions  of  dOToted  fidelity,  and  of  seqoestratione 
and  imprisonmentd,  which  at  the  time  only 
concealed  family  feuds  under  the  cloak  ot 
patriotism ;  and  of  many  a  tender  alliance^ 
through  more  than  one  generation,  crossed 
by  the  heirs  of  the  courtly  cavalier  and  the 
nncompromising  CroroweOian. 

Foreigners  sometimes  reproach  our  insular 
English  for  deficient  sympathy  with  the  ml** 
series  of  war,  estranged,  as  they  are,  from  its 
actual  scenes.  The  histoty  of  no  people, 
howerer,  has  been  more  ab«lndant  with  the 
calamities  of  that  most  crnel  of  all  wars— 
ciTii  war  I  The  scroll  of  British  history  un- 
folds little  hot  a  barbarous  and  tragic  tale. 
The  blood  of  the  English  people  was  not  con- 
sumed only  by  the  two  Roses ;  the  protracted 
war  of  seToral  years  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament  was  a  malediction  of  Heaven ;  and 
so  recently  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  how 
many  domestic  feuds  survived  the  battles  of 
the  Stuart  and  the  Brunswick  I 

Civil  or  intestine  wars  are  distinguishable 
from  external  or  foreign  wars,  by  the  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  actors.  They  are  neiUier 
combating  for  ancient  glory  nor  for  new 
conquests*  It  is  the  despair  of  their  pas- 
sions which  involves  these  fraternal  enemies 
in  one  common  vengeance.  Even  cooquesls 
in  dvil  wars  render  the  victors  fearful. 
Whitek)cke  was  deeply  impressed  by  this 
sorrowfiil  obervation.     **  Thus,"  says  he. 


**travelUng  in  a  csneh  and  Dour/' returned  to  his 
"fair  seat;"  hut  the  means  practised  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  Charles  the  Second,  and  most  prohahly 
with  Clarendon,  are  still  felt  by  his  descendant^ 
and  ^thfl  fiur  estate*  was  aadly  "shorn  of  its 
heama." 

CS)  A  **petronel  is  a  kindof  harquebnss  or  horse- 
man's gun,  so  called  because  It  is  hanged  on  the 
hfcast"— Kersey's  **New  Worid  of  Words." 

(S)  The  history  of  these  interior  and  seeret  apu** 
ments  in  old  mansions  is  corioos.  They  were  long 
used,  and  often  built  by  our  Roman  Catholics  to 
conceal  the  celebraUon  of  their  mass,  and  as  an  asy- 
lum for  their  priests.  In  the  drll  wars  they  were 
of  great  service  in  secrethig  persons,  whose  lives 
have  been  saved  by  half  an  hour  from  the  soldiers 
sent  after  them.  Many  have  lived  in  their  own 
houses,  for  many  months,  unknown  to  their  own 
family,  save  the  single  member  who  was  trusted  to 
pMcnre  their  meal  with  the  most  canUous  secrecy. 
Sir  Henry  Sltagsby  seems  I0  allode  to  such  an 
apartment  fn  his  own  house.  ^  Since  they  have 
ftiMn  ToriL  lai^l  wait  for  me  to  take  me,  I  take  my- 
self la  one  room  in  my  house  scarce  known  of  by 
ray  servants,  where  I  spend  my  days  in  great  ri- 
lenee,  searee  daring  to  speak  or  walk,  but  with 
greatheed  lert  I  be  diseoveied.  El  jam  venlef  fadm 
senecivf  pedCa*— Hemotn,  p.  es . 
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^  we  may  see  that  even  after  almost  a  con* 
questy  yet  they  (the  Parliameat)  apprehended 
no  safety;  such  are  the  issues  and  miseries 
of  a  civU  war,  that  the  victors  are  full  of 
fears  from  those  they  hare  subdued;  no 
quiet,  no  security  I "  (f )  Where  victories  are 
painful  as  defeats,  dark  cypress,  and  not  lau- 
rels, must  be  gaUiered.  What  can  two  ai^ 
mies  of  fellow-countrymen,  sometimes  two 
rival  counties  opposed  to  each  other  with 
provincial  malignity,  (2)  destroy,  but  that 
which  was  their  own  ?  Him  who  so  bravely 
assaults,  and  him  who  so  bravely  repels, 
the  country  might  bless,  had  they  the 
hearts  to  be  recreants  I  What  scenes  are 
shifted  in  this  tragic  drama  I  The  plundered 
mansion— the  village  in  flames— the  far- 
mer's homestead  ravaged!  Whose  property 
has  the  hero  of  civil  war  plundered  ?— his 
neighbours'!  Whom  has  he  routed?— his 
friends  I  Who  appear  in  the  returns  of  the 
wounded  and  killed  of  the  enemy  ?— his  rela- 
tives! The  sanctity  of  social  life  once  vio- 
lated, family  is  ranged  against  family;  pa- 
rents renounce  their  children ;  the  brother  is 
struck  by  the  arm  of  his  brother;  even  the 
affection  of  the  wife  is  alienated ;  and  finally, 
they  leave  the  sad  inheritance  of  their  unna- 
tural animosities  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  civil  wars  not  small  is  the  number 
of  those,  whose  names  appear  in  no  list  of  the 
sufferers,  whose  wounds  are  not  seen  by  any 
human  eye,  but  whose  deaths  are  as  certain 
as  any  which  flies  with  the  bullet.  These  are 
they  who  retreat  into  the  silence  of  horror 
and  despair,  and  die  heart-broken— or  linger 
on  with  sorrows  nnassuaged,  or  unutterable 
griefe. 

But  all  are  not  patriots  who  combat  for  pa- 
triotism. All  sorts  of  adventurers,  looking 
up  to  all  sorts  of  hopes,  take  their  station 
under  opposing  banners.  There  shall  we 
find  Ambition  and  Avarice,  often  Revenge 
and  Ingratitude;  so  many  are  the  passions 
civil  war  indulges  and  conceals  I 

The  sufferings  of  the  common  people  seem 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  historical  pen,  and 
the  sympathy  of  abstract  reasoners.    Every 

(I)  Whiteloeke,  119. 

(S)  I  fear  that  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  whole  regiments  were  composed  of  men 
raised  from  a  particular  county,  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  sImUar  one  of  another,  the  struggle  b^ 
came  more  obstinate  and  maUgnant.  The  men  of 
Herefordshire  encountering  the  men  of  Gloucester- 
shire, the  Lancastrians  engaging  with  the  North- 
umbrians, even  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  with 
those  of  a  neighbouring  town,  would  slash  each 


scene  in  history  is  to  be  something  which 
may  be  acted  in  a  theatre  by  the  privileged 
actors.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a  few  hundred 
persons  in  a  nation ;  but  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  hourly  to  be  immolated  to  the 
demon,  who  hears  their  shrieks,  or  notices 
their  tears  I 

In  a  dvil  war  not  only  men  change  their 
principles,  but  towns  and  cities  are  disorder^ 
ed  by  sudden  phrenzies.  During  the  wars  of 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament,  many 
a  town,  sometimes  a  whole  county,  were 
compelled  to  take  a  new  side  at  the  approach, 
or  on  the  retreat,  of  an  army.  And  this  con- 
cussion of  their  passions,  or  clash  of  their  in- 
terests, was  again  to  be  suffered  as  the  place 
was  lost,  or  was  recovered.  A  civil  war  is 
more  than  one  war,  for  it  conceals  enemies 
within,  while  it  combats  the  enemy  without. 
In  the  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  often  on  tho 
day  the  Parliament's  warrant  to  enlist  men 
was  read,  a  messenger  hastened  to  the  Sheriff 
with  the  King's  proclamation.  If  the  people 
opposed  the  Parliament,  they  heard  them- 
selves lauded  for  their  due  allegiance  to  their 
Sovereign ;  if  they  sided  with  the  Parliament, 
they  were  flattered  as  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  State.  The  people  thus  seemed  always 
in  the  right ;  but  whatever  was  the  principle^ 
they  discovered  that  the  result  was  ever  the 
same.  The  people  were  to  be  plundered  I 
The  friend  they  must  not  deny;  the  foe  they 
dared  not.  Political  confusion  nourished 
Anarchy  and  Tyranny  —  political  confusion, 
like  the  wolf-nurse  of  the  two  rival  founders 
of  Rome,  sent  her  progeny  forth,  raging  un- 
controlled from  Dover  to  Berwick. 

Military  marauders,  for  such  in  civil  wars 
even  disciplined  troops  become,  living  at  free- 
quarters,  making  war  as  their  holiday,  and 
enriching  themselves  by  impoverishingothers, 
would  often  reproach  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  their  faces  that  "  They  were  conquered 
slaves !"  Who  now  was  to  maintain  laws, 
when  lawlessness  was  itself  the  law,  and  the 
swordsman  sate  as  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  ?  A 
contemporary  bard  has  energetically  described 
this  unhappy  crisis : 

other  with  the  malice  of  provincial  rivalry,  and  to 
the  miseries  of  war  add  the  paltry  pride  of  the 
Jealousy  of  a  whole  county.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Captain  John  Hodgson,  an  active  Commonwealth 
oiBcer,  In  the  Lancashire  infantry,  we  detect  this 
sort  of  feeling.  AHuding  to  the  bravery  of  his  regi- 
ment, he  says,  '*They  were  brave  firemen—^  have 
often  told  them  they  were  as  good  fighters,  and  as 
great  plunderers  as  ever  went  to  a  Add."— ilemoin 
of  Captain  Hodgwrn,  119. 
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"The  eydMs  iword  '0  vnMt  to  decide ; 
Bnt  with  its  two-edged  aUU  it  doth  divide 
The  Qient,  not  the  Caase." 

The  enonnities  of  the  military  on  both  sides 
^ranmsed  throagh  the  land.  Often  in  vain 
was  the  white  flag  hnng  out  and  a  parley 
played  for,  as  the  sddier,  eager  for  pillage, 
rejected  a  capitulation,  and  took  hy  storm, 
and  sack,  the  place  ready  to  open  its  gales. 
This  intolerable  state  of  suffering  gave  rise  to 
a  very  extraordinary  attempt  at  self-defence. 
In  the  west  of  England  many  country- gentle- 
men were  persuaded  to  raise  up  a  third  party 
in  the  country,  which  should  neither  be 
Royalist  jior  Parliamentarian.  It  was  to  con- 
sbt  of  an  army  without  soldiers,  for  they  were 
neither  to  wear  swords  nor  carry  fire-arms. 
Suddenly  appeared  many  thousand  men,  who 
it  is  said  at  one  period  amounted  to  a  body  of 
fourteen  thousand,  armed  with  clubs  and 
flaiiSy  scythes  and  sickles  laid  on  long  poles ; 
it  was  an  agricultural  war,  and  the  agrestic 
weapons  no  longer  wounding  the  fertile  bosom 
of  nature,  directed  the  whole  rural  war 
against  man  himself.  Announcing  that  they 
would  allow  no  armies  to  quarter  within  their 
bounds,  they  called  themselves  Qub-men, 
and  decided  all  matters  by  their  own  Club- 
law.  They  professed  only  to  defend  their 
harvests  and  their  granaries.  At  any  given 
point  they  assembled  in  considerable  force, 
and  their  ensign  bore  a  motto  in  rhymes, 
rode,  but  plain— 

"If  you  offer  to  plunder  and  take  our  cattle. 
Ton  may  he  sure  we  11  give  you  hattle." 

Ibis  third  party  in  the  Civil  Wars  at  first 
were  so  strange,  that  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  knew  whether  to  consider  them  hostile 
or  friendly.  The  Club-men  grew  to  be  so 
formidable  as  to  be  courted  by  both  for  timely 
compliances  and  temporary  aid.  Cromwell, 
too  decided  a  general  to  allow  of  any  inde- 
pendent force,  or  of  ambiguous  favours,  at- 
tacked this  unsoldierly  army,  and  so  com- 
pletely routed  the  rural  troops,  that  they  no 
longer  appear  in  our  history.  (1) 

Uis  remarkable  that  the  term  Plunder, 
fiff  military  spoliations  and  robberies,  which 
we  find  in  the  rhyming  motto  of  the  Gub- 
men,  was  now  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage —  it  was  brought  from  Germany  by 

(I)  Thia  novel  IngurrecUon  of  the  Cluh-men,Loeke 
hat  aicribed  to  the  proUile  brain  of  Shaftesbury 
when  a  yoong  man.  The  fantastie  inventton  of  an 
inny  without  loldiera  waa  not  ill-iuited  to  his  plot- 
ttaig  and  fancifol  genius. 
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some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  deeds 
here  were  the  dearest  comments  on  a  foreign 
term  which  time  has  by  no  means  rendered 
obsolete.  (3)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  lati- 
tude which  the  partisans  of  that  day,  and  of 
all  days  whenever  such  of  the  mobocracy  are 
in  power,  chose  to  affix  to  the  term,  which 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  military  execu- 
tion. An  unlucky  ''  malignant^  indicted  se- 
veral of  the  mob-worthies  for  <^  plundering 
his  house."  The  prisoners  did  not  deny  the 
fact,  so  that  there  were  the  fact  and  the  law 
alike  against  them.  The  petty- jury,  however, 
persisted  in  returning  Jgnoramus,  The 
Bench  asked  how  they  could  go  against  such 
clear  evidence  ?  The  foreman  would  return 
no  other  answer  than  thi^«**  Because  we  do 
not  think  plundering  to  be  felony  by  the 
law."  (3)  Such  was  the  magic  of  a  new  name 
for  most  ancient  thievery  I  But  the  truth  was, 
that  the  men  at  the  bar  were  all  *^  honest 
men,"  being  all  Parliamentarians. 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  the  First  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  distressful 
emotions  which  an  honourable  mind  can  ex- 
perience. On  both  sides  men  were  induced 
to  combat  for  a  cause,  in  the  justice  of  which 
they  were  not  over-confident.  Neither  the 
object  nor  the  conduct  of  the  Patriots  was 
always  so  evident  to  the  contending  parties 
as  they  may  appear  to  later  times.  After  the 
death  of  Hampden  and  Pyra,  new  factions 
rose,  who  assuredly  were  not  combating  for 
the  freedom  of  the  English  nation.  Opinions 
sometimes  wavered,  as  points  of  law  admitted 
of  a  novel  exposition,  or  as  the  last  arguments 
were  perplexed  by  the  more  recent  coufuta-* 
tion ;  even  the  warm  apologists  of  each  party 
were  often  disconcerted  at  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances, which  too  often  betrayed  the 
errors  or  the  violence  of  their  own. 

In  this  ambiguous  state  there  necessarily 
resulted  the  most  confused  notions,  distract- 
ing their  consciences  and  paralysing  their 
acts!  Many  eminent  persons  fell  victims  to 
these  mutable  and  contradictory  proceedings* 

Neither  the  Royalist,  nor  the  Common- 
wealth-man,  who  were  so  on  system,  would 
hesitate  in  their  decision ;  and  both  alike 
perished  in  the  field  or  suffered  on  the  scaf- 
fold. But  these  formed,  perhaps,  not  the 
greater,  nor  always  tho  most  estimable  part 

(3)  May's  Blfttory  of  the  Parliament,  Lib.  iiioS. 

(4)  Bruno  Ryves  in  his  •*Mercurius  RusUcus,  or 
the  Country's  Complaint,"  which  exhibito  a  weekly 
series  of  scenes  of  the  Moboeraey  GoTemment. 
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o(  tiio  natMNi.  Many  great  and  good  men  | 
acted  they  scarcely  knew  hxm ;  tiiey  floetaat- 
ed  in  their  opiDiona,  lor  which  they  had  too 
often  reason  (I  )-*aiul,  what  sometimies  proved 
more  Catal,  they  ahandoned  their  friends— <Hr 
if  in  (heir  despair  they  concealed  their  prirate 
sentiments,  these  self-tormentocs  lived  in  the 
agony  of  their  consdencea. 

Essex  and  Haaohester  obeyed  the  Parlia- 
ment, hut  they  were  not  eneaiies  to  theKing ; 
Falkland,  and  many  others  in  the  royal  army, 
eheyed  the  mng,  hut  were  not  enemies  to  the 
Parliament.     Sir  Edwaid  Yarney,  the  Stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  King,  who  perished  at 
Sdge-hill,  marched  in  the  royal  ranks,  from 
a  principle  of  honour,  but  not  from  any  oon- 
▼iction  of  the  justice  of  his  master's  cause; 
eo  the  other  side.  Sir  Alexander  Camw,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  among  the  hottest 
of  the  Patriotic  party  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Earl  of  Stralford,  and  was  in  the  foU  con- 
fidence of  the  Parliament,  was  beheaded— it 
is  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  snch 
a  helliah  hrood  a  Rerolntion  hatches?— for 
hisdesign  of  giving  up  nymoutfa  to  the  King. 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  long  a  Patriot  of  the 
Ul^est  reputation,  and  one  of  their  active 
Gommiasioners,  puiaed  over  to  the  King,    in 
the  Lord'Keeper  Littleton  we  see  a  sage  of 
the  law,  and  a  man  of  unUemtshed  integrity, 
aiding  with  the  Parliament,  and  at  last  deli- 
vering  up  the  great  seal,  and'  himself  too,  to 
the  King.    This  was  an  immediate  sacrifice 
of  his  own  considerahle  fortune  and  his  con- 
dition—hut  it  terminated  the  solitary  strug- 
gles in  his  mind.    Unhappy  men  I  The  party 
they  desert  never  forgive  them,  and  those 
\o  whom  they  go  never  forget  from  whence 
they  come. 

This  numerous  class  of  honourable  persons 
were  not  apostates  from  caprice  or  faithless- 
ness; neither  present  nor  prospective  views 
ininenoed  them.  They  were  ofifering  (he 
greatest  perwnal  sacrifices  in  going  over  to 
die  King,  for  they  left  behind  them  their 
estates  to  an  eager  and  sequestrating  Pariia- 
BMnt.  The  virtuous  and  sensitive  Falkland, 
amid  those  reveries,  in  which,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  his  melancholy  had 
indulged,  was  often  heard  loeiciaim  ^'  Peace  I 
Peace  1  Peace  I"  It  was  to  escape  from  that 
prostralion  of  his  spirits,  which  had  of  late 
clouded  over  his  countenance,  deranged  his 


O )  Sir  PhOiy  Warwick  teUA  an  aneodote  of  a  Dr. 
l^Rar,  a  pbyik&an,  whom  he  deMribei  at  a  man  of 
«*a  plMM  heart  but  fiuicifta  brain,  lot  Uiis  waa  he 
that  would  have  had  the  King  and  ParUament  have 


manners,  and  sharponed  has  langnage,  that 
Falkland,  to  end  this  war  of  his  feelings, 
rushed  to  the  death  he  sought  in  the  field. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  even  thorangh- 
paoed  Partisans  were  haunted  with  many 
lurking  doubts  which  at  times  darkened  their 
convictions.    Lord  Brooice,  that  fiercest  as- 
sailant of  the  National  Church,  who,  on  lo6k» 
ing  on  St.  Paul's,  hoped  **  to  see  the  day 
when  not  one  stone  of  that  edifice  shoold  Ik 
on  another,**  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding 
his  enthusiasm,  to  hare  stood  in  this  eom- 
fortless  predicament.    To  storm  die  dose  at 
Lichfield  he  chose  St  Chad's  day,  to  whom 
the  Cathedral  was  dedlcaled.    Hia  LorMiip 
meant  to  give  the  most  public  affront  he 
could  imagine  to  the  Saint;  this  was  a  re- 
maining fe^ng  of  the  old  snperslitioa,  as  if 
dubious  whether  his  Saintship  were,  as  he 
believed,  a  mere  nonentity.    Farther,  he 
solemnly  invoked  Heaven  far  some  signal 
testimony  of  its  approbation ;  or,  if  hia  cause 
were  not  right  and  ju^,  that  he  might  pe- 
rish !    It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  con- 
templated on  a  possibility  that  his  cause  was 
not  right  and  just,  otherwise  he  woold  not 
have  implored  for  a  signal  testimony.    LonI 
Brooice,  however,  seemed  hardly  to  hana 
trusted  Heaven  with  his  file ;  for  his  invul- 
nerable lordship  was  armed  at  all  points  in 
stubborn  mail,  and  the  only  part  of  him  un- 
covered with  iron    was  that  "  evil  eye" 
which   he  had   cast  on  St.  Paul%.    Great 
Churchmen,  Laud  and  South,  and  the  histo- 
rian Clarendon,  fancied  that  St.  Chad  himself 
had  rolled  the  bullet  which  pierced  the  eye 
and  confused  for  ever  the  metaphysical  brain 
of  the  renowned  adversary  of  Episcopacy, 
whom  Milton  has  immortalised.    It  is  mors 
evident  that  had  Lord  Brooke's  final  convic- 
tion been  freed  from  every  doubt  in  that 
offuscating  controversy,  he  had  never  se  so- 
lemnly  appealed  to  Heaven  to  conAma  the 
verity  of  his  positions  and  the  justice  <yf  his 
violence. 

If  elevated  characters,  such  as  these,  coidd 
not  elude  the  severity  of  their  fete,  it  was 
still  more  disastrous  with  the  weak  and  the 
timid.  **  The  two  unfortunate  Hothams,  the 
father  and  the  son,"  as  May  pathetically  de- 
signates them,  offer  a  memorable  history  in 
our  Civil  Wars.  They  were  both  ostensibly 
on  the  Parliament's  side.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of 

deddedlhefrlNirtnenhylet''  Many  potnlf  wUck 
eost  ao  mndi  blood  might  u  weU  have  been  4lMMal 
by  the  dice.  The  pfayalelBtt  was  ttw  pUtamptar. 
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the  hapless  father  to  bear  the  dread  exigency 
of  opening  the  Ciril  War.  As  Governor  of 
Hall  he  had  been  compelled  by  a  strong  party 
among  the  townsmen  to  close  the  gates 
against  Ihe  King*  The  Governor  appeared 
ea  the  walls,  oa  his  knees,  and  with  dis^ 
tncted  looks,  a  pitiable  o^ect,  solemnly 
Kotestiog  his  loyalty  to  the  King  and  his 
dnty  lo  the  ParlionienL  The  man  before  his 
own  face  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the 
King— 4he  secret  lay  in  his  heart,  for  he  was 
a  Royalist.  The  Pariianient  dispatched  the 
son  to  watch  over  the  father^at  length  both 
came  to  betray  each  other !  The  lather  was 
inreigledy  by  the  miserable  hope  of  saving 
himself,  to  aggravate  the  delinquency  of  the 
son ;  and  the  son  inveighed  against  the  father 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Parliament.  The  father 
and  the  son,  destitute  of  affection  and  forti- 
tude, on  that  day  cast  a  blot  on  a  name  an- 
dent  and  honourjd)le,  and  both  were  hurried 
to  the  scaffold.  (1) 

A  warm  and  genuine  pictare  of  the  conflict- 
ing emotions  at  this  period  we  find  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentary 
General,  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  his  former 
companion,  and  now  one  of  the  King's  most 
zealous  commanders.  Waller  feelingly  dwells 
on  that  cruel  situation  in  which  the  most 
intimate  friends  were  now  to  be  torn  away 
from  each  other,  and,  not  only  divided,  but 
opposed  in  arms.  Waller  confesses,  too,  the 
fears  which  harassed  a  delicate  mind  not  yet 
hrutahsed  by  war ;  and  is  sorrowfully  con- 
Kious  that  he  could  not  commnnieate  that 
oonvictioQ  whichhe  hardly  seems  to  have  felt. 
'^  My  affections  to  you  are  so  unchange- 
able that  Hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my 
friendship  to  your  person ;  but  1  must  be 
true  to  the  canse  wherein  I  serve.  I  should 
vait  on  yon^  according  to  your  desire,  but 
that  1  look  on  you  as  engaged  in  that  party 
beyond  the  possibility  of  retreat,  and,  conse- 
^ently,  incapable  of  being  wrought  upon 
by  any  pevsuasion.  That  Great  God  who  is 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  knows  with  what 
^Mtdfear  1  go  upon  this  arvice^  and  with 
V)hal  perfect  hate  I  detest  a  tear  without  an 
AMty;  Bat  I  look  upon  it  as  Opus  Domini! 
We  are  both  on  the  Stage,  and  must  act  those 
parts  that  are  assigned  to  us  in  this  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  let  ns  do  it  in  the  way  of  honour, 
<nd  without  personal  animosity.*' 

(I)  The  woefbl  tragedy  "of  the  Rothann  totoUlby 
Clarendon,  v.,  If 6.  We  now  And  by  a  suppresaed 
paasage  that  "the  vUe  artifice''  which  had  been 
Vraetiied  on  them  wn  the  contrivance  of  Hugh 
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This  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  ofteft 
produced  a  singular  effect  both  on  persontl 
and  on  events.  The  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  age,  and  the  most  free  from  suspicion 
of  any  criminal  selfishness^  could  not  avoid, 
alternately,  to  gratify  and  to  offend  the  tw9 
great  Parties.  Selden,  in  his  firm  integrity, 
had  condemned  ''  the  Commission  of  Array^ 
issued  by  the  King,  on  a  point  of  Law ;  the 
King  remonstrated  with  him ;  the  Parliament 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  most  learned 
of  lawyers  and  the  most  forcible  of  reasoners, 
whose  decision  in  this  instance  contributed  to 
their  own  designs.  Selden  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  shonld  equally  guide  their  mea<^ 
sures  when  he  delivered  his  judgment  against 
the  Parliamentary  ordinance  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  militia  or  the  army.  On  that 
occasion  ho  raised  his  admirable  faculties  to 
their  highest  pitch,  and  he  demonstrated,  as 
posiliveiy  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  ^*  the 
Array,"  that  it  was  **  without  precedent  and 
without  law."  It  must  have  mortified  that 
erudite  scholar  and  that  profound  lawyer, 
when  he  discovered  that  his  legal  knowledge 
was  only  to  be  consulted,  and  his  arguments 
were  only  to  be  valid,  when  they  concurred 
with  the  purposes  of  those  whom  he  address- 
ed, and  were  weak,  and  Of  no  authority, 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  their  pas^ 
sions.  Such  a  severe  judge  of  truth  would 
not  have  been  accepted  as  an  arbiter  either 
by  the  King  or  the  Parliament.  But  Time 
has  at  length  consecrated  the  decisions  of 
Selden;  and  Posterity  acknowledges  the  reo- 
titode  of  that  wisdom  which  was  censur- 
ed by  both  parties  for  mutability  of  con- 
duct. 

All  in  the  ranks  of  the  King  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  voice  of  the  Parliament^  and 
knew  how  to  appreciate  as  dearly  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  and  their  properties,  as  the 
Patriotic  leaders  in  the  Commons.  There  was 
a  period  when  the  Loyalists  would  plead,  in 
favour  of  their  canse,  that  the  King  had  long 
earnestly  concurred  in  many  popular  acts ; 
had  of  late  more  cautiously  governed  himself 
by  law ;  and  they  might  have  pointed  out  at 
least  one  energetic  passage  in  which  Charles 
absolutely  recanted  his  past  political  errorSi, 
tenderly  reproaching  those  who  persisted 
in  reverting  to  them,  and  warning  his  cen« 
surers  that  they  themselves  might  fall  into 

Peters,  who  was  the  chaplain  sent  to  them  to  pre- 
pare them  for  death,  and  took  that  opportunity  to 
wrest  from  them  mutually  argumentaoneagainat 
the  other. 
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the  like  errors  from  the  same  saggesiiOD  of 
necessity,  (1) 

On  the  side  of  the  Patriots  were  many  who, 
without  the  yiews  of  ambitious  men,  had 
taken  up  arms  neither  to  dethrone  the  Mon- 
arch, nor  to  change  the  Constitution,  but  they 
suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  conces- 
sions. Rapin,  with  great  candour  and  equal 
shrewdness,  has  stated  this  nice  point  of  the 
distrust  of  the  Parliament ;  a  distrust  on 
which  revolved  the  calamities  of  the  nation  I 
'*  I  do  believe  it  to  be  something  rash  to  af- 
firm that  Charles  the  First  was  not  sincere  in 
his  promises.  But  then  I  am  of  opinion  that 
his  sincerity  may  be  doubted,  since  he  had 
never  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  by 
effects." 

And  thus  it  was,  that  the  people  were  now 
driven  into  this  cruel  alternative,  to  combat 
against  or  to  defend  the  sovereign,  with  equal 
reason  to  do  one  or  the  other  I 

It  was  necessary  to  develope  this  obscure 
point  in  the  history  of  our  great  Civil  War, 
by  showing  how  it  happened  that  such  fre- 
quent defections  alike  occurred  to  both  par- 
ties. 

It  may  also  correct  the  popular  notion, 
which  so  conveniently  decides  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  our  civil  liberty  should  be  the 
fruits  of  violence  and  injustice,  raised  up  by 
the  passions  and  not  by  the  wisdom  of  men. 
Many  who  were  the  actors  in  the  solemn 
scenes  of  our  Revolution,  when  they  beheld 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  nation,  laws  violat- 
ed and  authority  usurped,  a  Presbytery  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  a  Hierarchy,  the  destruction 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  dominion  of  dema- 
gogues—did  not  conclude  that  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  England  had  become  moie 
vigorous  or  looked  more  beautiful.  They  did 
not  conceive  that  Charles  the  First  was  that 
absolute  tyrant,  and  that  the  Parliament  were 
so  absolutely  patriotic,  as  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. They  did  not  assert  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  pursue  a  direct  course, 
without  fear  and  without  doubts,  without 
honour  and  without  conviction. 

(1)  ThU  remarkable  pasBage  to  in  the  King's  an- 
■wer  to  the  ParUament's  petition,  presented  at  York 
in  1643.— Hu8hand'8GoUeetlon8,tl7, 

($)  This  Essay  pnrfteses  to  be  '*  extracted  flrom 
and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  some  of  the  most 
autheniic  historians."  It  was  nrst  printed  in  1748, 
anonymously .  The  compiler  was  Micaiah  Towgood, 
a  dissenting  minister.  A  third  edition  appeared  as 
recentiy  as i n  tail .  It  to  therefore  appreciated,  nor 
to  it  the  least  carious  of  the  pamphlets  concerning 
Charles  the  First. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


"  Who  began  the  War,  the  King  or  the  Parliameiht  .* 

SccH  is  the  title  of  a  grave  chapter  in  the 
favourite  *•  Essay"  of  a  party,  "  towards  ob- 
taining a  true  idea  of  the  real  character  of 
Charles  the  First."X2)  With  the  Parliament 
in  their  last  Treaty  of  Newport  it  was  an  im- 
portant point  to  clear  themselves  of  thecharge 
of  rebellion  by  an  acicnowledgment  that  they 
only  had  recourse  to  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence ;  but  to  do  this  they  necessarily  crimi- 
nated the  King.  The  King  urged  them  to 
agree  to  an  act  of  oblivion  on  both  sides. 
Charles  was  willing  to  grant  them  security^ 
but  not  justiGcation.  When  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  entreated  to  spare  the 
distress  of  his  old  friend  and  master,  by  con- 
ceding such  a  condemnatory  proposition  on 
the  King  and  all  his  friends,  it  was  declared 
to  be  a  sine  quA  nan  in  the  treaty — the  Earl 
observing,  ^'  The  King  in  this  point  is  safe  as 
King,  but  we  cannot  be  so." 

It  seems  to  have  afforded  a  melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  sufferers  from  the  Civil  Wars 
to  imagine  that  their  party  were  not  the 
authors  of  the  protracted  miseries  of  the 
country.  The  inquiry  has  been  a  legacy  lefl 
from  one  historian  to  another,  and  we  find  it 
a  subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  with  the 
most  recent.  (3)  All  these  writers,  in  the 
march  of  their  narrative,  pause,  to  fling 
back  the  reproach  on  the  adverse  par^, 
while  both  with  equal  triumph  assign  some 
insulated  circumstance,  or  adduce  some  subtle 
argument,  whence  to  date  the  origin  of 
the  Civil  War.  To  remove  the  odium 
from  their  own  heads,  of  having  first 
opened  those  calamitous  scenes,  each  party 
has  always  been  anxious  to  charge  the  other 
with  the  first  aggressions,  and  to  infer  thai 
their  own  side,  whether  Royalist  or  Parlia- 
mentary, persevered  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
innocence,  and,  to  the  bst  hour  of  their 
exemplary  patience,  testified  their  utter  re- 
pugnance to  appeal  to  the  sword.    In  detect- 

This  sort  of  works,  pretending  to  offer  nothing 
from  the  writer  himself,  but  merely  the  opinions  of 
others,  has  an  appearaooe  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality which  Is  often  very  deceptive.  The  choice 
of  the  extracts,  and  the  class  of  the  originals,  are 
made  by  the  prepossessions  of  the  compiler.  Among 
"  the  most  authentic  historians"  here  quoted,  we 
find  chiefly  warm  part^-writers,  as  Neal,  Burnet, 
and  Ludlow,  till  we  sink  down  to  the  lofiMnoos  Old- 
mixon. 

(S)  Brodie,  Histonr  of  the  BriUih  Empire.  lU.,  StS. 
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the  artifices  and  perplexities  of  the  advo-  i 
1  of  both  the  great  parties  which  were 

about  to  divide  the  nation  between  them, 
may  smile  at  their  strenuous  invectives  to 
crisbinate  each  other. 

Xhe  day  of  debate  had  closed.  The  cry  of 
oosnpiracy  and  treason  on  the  side  of  the 
Bogralists,  and  of  suspicions  and  fears  from 
tliAt  of  the  Patriots,  had  ceased.  This  ter- 
riliiy  tedious  paper-war  of  remonstrances  and 
reaahitions,  of  protestations  and  of  messages, 
of  ciedaratioDS  and  of  votes,  of  replies  and  re- 
joijidws,  had  outwearied  the  vigour  of  their 
Little  sincerity  appears  in  these  public 
>,  dictated  as  they  are  often  by  their 

and  jealousies.    Here  they  attack,  and 

they  retort;  here  there  are  evasions, 
and  there  misrepresentations.    Both  parties 
understood  one  another,  but  it  was 

their  interest  that  the  people  should  not 
leam  that  the  struggle  was  for  the  actual 
SoTeveignty.  The  one  thundered  against  ar* 
Intrary  government,  the  other  against  those 
irbo  had  assumed  it.  Both  disguised  their 
real  InteDtions,  for  both  dreaded  to  become 
odious  io  the  people  by  afflicting  them  with 
tbe  horrors  of  an  unnatural  war. 

The  people,  distracted  by  law  and  by  logic, 
hjdusly  precedents  and  involved  arguments, 
each  persisting  that  the  law  was  on  their  side, 
and  DO  one  seeming  to  care  what  the  law  was, 
or  whether  there  existed  any  law  at  all  for 
their  own  acts,  were  also  divided  among 
themselves  by  contrary  interests  and  heart* 
baming  bickerings.  The  people  at  this  mo« 
ment  were  to  be  the  umpires  between  the 
SoTereign  and  the  Parliament— alas!  the  um- 
pires themselves  required  an  umpire  I  These 
rotary  manifestos  succeeded  one  another  in 
ceaseless  perplexity,  designed  to  create  a 
pobhc  opinion  by  winning  over  the  affections 
or  impelling  the  passions  of  their  adherents, 
through  the  slow  gradations  of  sympathy. 

arguments,  while  arguments  served 


(f )  Rapio  shrewdly  observes  that  the  King  and 
Uie  Parliament  played  with  the  term  Fundamental 
Kduff.  Tbe  Parliament  gave  the  name  to  tbe  trust 
vbieh  tbe  people  placed  in  tbe  iwo  itoium— and, 
wkca  it  came  to  the  last  push,  to  the  single  House 
offComtnons!  The  King  would  recognise  nothing 
findanBental,  but  positive  and  particular  laws. 
Bdbbes»  in  his  Behemoth,  a  work  in  dialogue,  in- 
quires, **  What  did  they  mean  by  the  Fundamental 
ijmftofiheilatitm?  Nothing  bat  to  abuse  the  peo- 
ple." 980.  Oldralion  more  eurioosly  explains,  that 
^  jrvMiiaiiMniai  low  Charles  interpreted  the  Laws 
of  tbe  Land,  meaning  his  own  eormpt  Sovereign 
pamer^  bot  not  thai  Sovereign  p^mer  nndsr  which 
llie  kiJigdom  has  been  to  glorious  since  the  last 


TBE  FIRST. 

their  purpose,  being  framed  on  opposite  prin- 
ciples, like  two  parallel  lines,  might  have  ran 
on  to  ^<  the  crack  of  doom."  And  as  they 
attached  to  the  same  terms  very  different 
senses  by  this  equivocal  and  ambiguous 
style,  they  had  only  to  ring  the  changes  on 
"Fundamental  Law"— '* The  Parliament"— 
and  ^^  Peace,"  as  triumphantly  at  the  fiftieth 
timeas  at  the  first.  (1) 

In  this  war  of  papers  the  King  obtained 
many  splendid  victories.  Charles  had  called 
in  for  aid  the  pens  of  the  enlightened  Lord 
Falkland,  and  the  adroit  Sir  John  Culpepper, 
but  more  usually  exercised  the  eloquent  and 
keen  genius  of  Clarendon.  A  statesman, 
however,  remarked  at  the  time,  that  wit  and 
elegance,  delightful  as  they  were,  could  not 
long  last  useful,  and  he  dreaded  lest  ^'  their 
fine  pen  would  hurt  them."  It  was  in- 
deed evident,  that  in  a  contest  which  had 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  civil  war,  though 
they  had  showered  their  words  against  each 
other  as  hard  as  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  can 
hit,  the  parties  would  seize  on  weapons  more 
decisive  than  arguments,  convincing  only 
those  who  required  none,  and  with  truths 
whose  denials  were  persisted  in,  till  the  truths 
seemed  to  be  fictions.  While  the  battle  was 
to  be  urged  by  the  force  of  words,  there  was 
not  an  Athlete  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
wield  the  club  of  Hercules,  but  Hercules  him- 
self. The  profound  thought— the  deep  in- 
sight into  human  concerns — the  sharp  irre- 
sistible irony  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Clarendon 
poised  the  whole  force  of  the  Commons,  who 
could  only  surpass  him  in  the  practical  poli- 
tics of  their  own  House.  Clarendon,  whose 
dexterity  in  style  was  such,  that  he  could  in- 
imitably imitate  the  style  of  any  man,  never 
yet  found  one  who  dared  to  imitate  the  deep 
solemnity  of  his  periods^  and  the  vigorous 
redundance  of  his  own  style.  Charles,  con- 
fident in  the  masterly  skUl  of  his  replies,  al- 
ways accompanied  his  own  by  the  papers  of 

male  monarch  of  the  House  of  Stuart!  196.  The 
phrase  Fundamental  Law  is  still  a  marketable  ar- 
ticle among  the  great  poliUcal  traders  as  ^*  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

The  Parliamenl  meant  for  some  time  the  two 
Houses  and  the  King's  name,  separated  ftromhls 
person--Ghar}e8  insisted  that  a  Parliament  ineluded 
both  Houses  and  himself. 

Peace,  with  the  ParUament,  has  as  many  dif- 
ferent senses  as  the  propositions  for  peace  varied* 
Clarendon  haswell  described  it:  **Both  sides  en- 
tertained each  otherwith  discoursesof  peace,  which 
always  carried  a  sharpness  with  them  that  whetted 
their  appetite  to  war !" 


UPE  AND  REIGnf 


PatliaHMBt.  TheParikmeBldiscoferad  th^ 
awn  inferioriiy,  and  were  so  utterly  discon- 
certed,  that  at  lengthy  when  they  sent  forth 
any  of  their  own  manifestos,  they  strictly  pio- 
labited  the  publication  d  the  Kiog*s  answers. 
In  Tain  iJie  royalist  Echard,  following  his 
GoryphffiQS  Clarendon  struggles  to  show  ^  the 
King's  backwardness  as  to  war,"  and  as  vainly 
the  venal  Oldmixon  echoes  his  oracle  Acher- 
ley,  in  denouncing  the  King  for  having  on- 
gmated  the  civil  war.  At  York  Charles  raised 
what  be  called  a  guard  for  his  person ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  single  troop  of  cavalry,  composed 
(^volunteers  from  *Mhe prime  gentry/' of 
which  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
captain,  and  a  single  regiment  of  six  hundred 
trainbands,  the  ordinary  militia  of  the  county. 
Doubtless  this  was  a  nest  egg  for  some  future 
brood.    At  this  moment  Charles  had  no  other 
iwce  than  the  influence  of  hLs  name.    He 
was  without  any  means  to  maintain  an  army 
had  he  possessed  one;  he  was  in  extreme 
necessity,  not  having  yet  received  the  mo* 
derate  supplies  which  he  was  awaiting  from 
the  Queen  in  Holland.    He  had  neither  ships, 
nor  harbours,  nor  arms,  nor  moneys.    The 
Parliament  had  deprived  him  **of  bread,"  as 
Clarendon  pathetically  expressed  it,  and  the 
whole  regal  establishment  was  reduced  to  a 
single  table  for  himself  and  the  Princes.    So 
f^r  from  Charles  being  considered  in  the  least 
formidable,  or  even  able  to  enter  on  a  civil 
war,  Hampden  and  Pym  assured  Sir  Bonjamin 
Rudyard,  as  that  honest  patriot  declared  on 
his  death-bed,  that  they  considered  that  the 
King  was  so  iU-beloved  by  his  subjects,  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  raise  an  army  to 
oppose  them.    And  even  when  the  King  had 
raised  this  very  guard  for  his  person,  as  he 
called  these  volunteers,  the  Secretary  and 
historian  of  the  Parliament,  in  alluding  to  this 
particular  event,  confesses  that  ^^the  king- 
dom was  not  much  afTrighted  with  any  forces 
the  King  couid  so  raise."  (I) 

Yet  it  is  on  this  very  circumstance  of  raising 
this  guard  for  his  person  that  Charles  is  de- 


nounced as  the  real  author  of  all  the  mfseridS' 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Parliament  voted  tf'at 
it  was  the  King's  intention  to  make  war.  The 
words  of  Achertey  are  triumphantly  qaoted' 
by  Oldmixon,  and  the  passage  is  important, 
for  it  win  serve  to  detect  one  of  those  artful 
misrepresentations  where  a  party-writer,  Uy 
colour  an  extravagant  charge,  gives  a  ficti- 
tions  appearance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
"  Such  a  body  of  njeUj^says  this  historian, 
'*  might,  by  an  expeditions  march, easily  have 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dispersed 
the  Unarmed  Parliament,  who  looked  on  that 
proceeding  as  a  clear  evidence  of  his  Majesty's 
intentions  to  make  war  upon  them."  (2) 

Will  not  an  innocent  reader  be  surprised 
when  he  is  informed  that  this  *^  Unarmed 
Parliament"  was  the  most  warlike  imaginable? 
The  Pariiament  had  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  great  depot  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Arse- 
nal at  Hull.    They  were  the  sole  sovereigns 
of  the  entire  naval  force  of  England,  and  twice 
during  the  last  year,  in  February  and  March, 
1641,  they  had  passed  their  ordinance  to 
place  the  militia,  that  is,  fhe  whole  military 
force  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  at  their  sole  command.    This  is 
energetically  stated  in  one  of  the  King's  an- 
swers.   "  All  those  pikes  and  protestations, 
that  army  on  one  side,  and  that  navy  on  the 
other,  must  work  us  in  an  opinion  that  you 
appeared  to  levy  war  against  us."  (3)    Their 
devoted  train-bands  of  the  City,  and  even  the 
recruits  presumed  to  be  raised  for  Ireland, 
were  themselves  an  army  ready  to  be  called 
out.    They  had  an  unlimited  power  over  all 
the  wealth  of  the  capital,  the  royal  revenues 
were  now  their  own,  and  from  the  large  sub- 
scriptions raised  for  the  Irish  war  they  bor- 
rowed what  sums  they  willed  *'for  the  supply 
of  the  public  necessity."  (4)    They  parcelled 
out  that  unhappy  land  in  lots  of  a  thousand 
acres  to  adventurers,  and  a  good  citizen's  pa- 
triotism was  rated  according  to  the  quantity 
of  his  Irish  purchases.  (5)    Thus  this  "  Un- 


ci) May's  History  of  Uie  PuliaaHiit,  Ub.  Ii.,  88. 

it)  The  verboae  title  of  the  Lawyer  AeheHey'a 
work  coaveya  some  idea  ofitscharaeter.  **The 
BillaBiile  GoMtitvtioii,  or  the  Pnidaflfieiital  ferm  of 
govemmeDt  in  Britain,  demoMlrathiK  the  origteai 
aentmct  entered  inia  hy  Kteg  and  People;  wherein 
Sapvevedthaltheplaeiiigonthe  ThntteDng  Wil- 
liam 111.  waa  ttie  natural  flrail  and  efllKt  df  the  eri- 
fftealGoMtHdUoB.''  Uia  a  folio,  asd  has  faesed 
IhroBgh  three  editiona.  Tet  this  Whig  produetioo, 
apparenUy  theoretical,  seema  to  haveheen  ftuBorn 
In  its  day,  and  now  is  cast  Into  ohliTlon.    1  do  not 


reeeneet  this  worl  aa  referred  to  by  any  late  wnjo 
onUieCottstitation.  A  Aerley  Is  a  source  of  UttP*- 
vatloB  to  OMmlxon.  . 

(B)  Hinband's  Goneetioni,  «l.  The  King's  la* 
swer,  aoth  May,  ie«l.  ^^^ 

(4)  KudiwoHh,  hr.,  m.  The  ParBamcat  W 
rowed  at  onee  xiea,eoo  of  "  the  Treasorte  ft*',f"2f 
scrfption."  The  farced  hians  of  Charles  mi»w» 
yielded  nothing  like  those  "liDr  the  PrtBe  lw«»* 

«ity."  _     ^^ 

(5)  They  were  selliog  the  skin  before  fliey  a» 
eaoght  the  bear.  The  lands  were  not  yet  thdr  owb^ 
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ancd  RariiaineBl''  weve  serv^ed  by  the  true 
siflfvs  of  fRar-^  money  and  ibe  maiMel. 

We  sImII  often  find  that  the  elitenology  of 
teisis  sometfaang  in  the  history  of  Uie  Pas* 
90DS,  and  a  sample  stateroent  of  the  more- 
BMtsof  these  Parlies,  at  this  critical  period, 
fOl  save  miicii  of  their  matnal  dedamatioii. 
IS42-Apnl  23^The  King  made  his  in- 
efficieat  attempt  to  seiae  Hull ;  it  cootained 
fke  only  depot  of  arms  which  he  could  call 
ills  own .    {kdmixon  coneiders  this  attempt  on 
M  as  ifae  ilrst  overt  act  of  the  CiTii  War. 
fat  it  must  be  candidly  acluaowledged  that  if 
tkaflair  of  HjuU  is  to  be  deemed  an  act  of 
orfl  war,  tke  Parliament  had  anticipated  the 
King,  for  they  had  ordered  that  its  entranoe 
skwld  be  dosed  against  him;  besides,  the 
Kiog  could  not  yet  be  said  to  levy  war  who 
liad  not  yet  aa  anny«    At  liie  end  of  April  the 
Lonb  began  to  desert  the  Parliament,  which 
doibdess  occasioned  some  sutprise  and  some 
uteasioess.    Net  that  these  Lords  withdrew 
torn  Pariiaoient  with  any  intention  of  raising 
adfilwar.    They  had  retired  from  thevio* 
kat  measures  of  Parliament ,  but  they  did  not 
pass  orer  to  the  King  to  encourage  any  on 
bisside.    Tfiey  thought  that  the  Pariiament 
ta  not  make  a  war,  lest  the  people  sbonld 
lise  for  the  King,  while  they  impressed  on 
the  Sing  that  should  he  raise  forces,  the  Par* 
iameol  would  easily  persuade  the  people  that 
flvir  liberties  and  religion  would  be  over- 
tlm)wn.(l}    So  intricate  were  the  feelings 
ad  the  events  of  that  critical  boor,  that  even 
iionounible  men,  with  tortured  consciences 
ad  confosed  beads,  designed  secret  purposes 
adrely  the  reverse  of  their  actions.    Those 
viuivL&hed  to  keep  themselves,  as  Lord  Qa- 
KDdon  expresses  it,  **  negatively  innocent,'* 
vere  the  un happiest  men  in  the  kingdom. 
1^  crimes  of  a  nation  suffer  no  man  to  be 
iaaocent. 

May  5«-*The  Parliament  declare  their 
Ksolutioii  to  put  their  Ordinance  for  the 
Militia  in  eKOCution,  *^  warranted  by  the 
Faodameotal  Laws  of  the  Land." 


ktt  they  iJKsnraedthat  In  tfaelrisb  Itebeilion  many 
■fflioBi  of  aerei  would  be  condscated,  and  tbey 
vere  anticipating  the  sales !  The  value  of  the  land 
uriediD  difiterent  eouDties,  for  SCO/,  was  the  price 
vTone  thousand  aeres  in  Ulster,  SOOf.  In  Connaught, 
W.  in  Moniter,  and  600/.  in  Leia«ter-4bevalne 
viBprohably  rated  by  the  neighbouriMod.'-Rnih- 

^e  King,  at  a  moment  he  was  not  master  to  re- 
^^  had  gltea  an  unwilUng  assent  to  these  de- 
"Pcnte  grants,  relying  on  "the  wisdom  of  his  Par- 
l>MieiU,witliont  taking  time  to  coaaider  whether 


Hay  f2.— The  King  summoRS  the  Gentry 
of  York,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Guard  for  6ie  King's  person  was  raised,  for 
wbidi,  c^Merved  the  Commons,  *^  there  can 
be  no  use,  considering  the  fidelity  and  care 
of  your  Parliament.*'  (2)  There  was  at  times 
something  exquisitely  iudierous  in  the  Par- 
liamentary style  whenever  the  King  was  to 
be  mentioned. 

May  20.— The  Parliament  declare  the  King 
intends  to  levy  war,  and  tSiey  call  out  the 
Militia  thnmghout  the  kingdom. 

lane  2.— The  Parliament  present  those 
memorable  nineteen  dethroning  propositions, 
which  the  King  Indignantly  rejected.  On 
this  day  arrived  from  Holland  a  ship  with 
arms  for  the  King. 

fane  tO.«— Troops  and  moneys  are  openly 
raised  by  the  Parliament  in  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  **on  Public  Faith."  They 
issued  an  order  lor  bringing  in  money  and 
plate,  horse  and  horsemen,  and  arms.  They 
fixed  a  premium  for  Patriotism,  an  intere^ 
of  ^  Eight  in  the  Hundred,  on  the  Public 
Faith."  The  Treasurers  found  that  pSaoe  was 
wanting  to  store  the  treasure— the  Gommis* 
saries  were  incompetent  to  appraise  the 
horses  and  the  arms,  and  hand  the  acquit- 
tances to  the  fortnnate  Patriots.  Even  the 
City  dames  hastened  to  the  Mint  to  melt  down 
their  thimbles  and  bodkins,  for  ttiey  who  had 
neither  money  nor  horse  were  desired  to 
subscribe.  (3)  We  are  assured  several  mil- 
lions were  thus  raised — alt  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Protestant  religion,  **  the  Fun- 
damental Laws,"  ^*  the  safety  of  the  King's 
person,"  and  «'  Eight  in  the  Hundred !" 

June  15.— As  late  as  this  day  Charles  was 
professing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  war, 
but  against  this  general  arming  the  King  sent 
forth  his  Commission  of  Array.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  these  equal  move- 
ments is,  that  the  King  in  his  Commission 
of  Array  employed  the  very  same  reasons,  in 
the  identical  words  the  Parliament  had  done 
in  their  Dedaration,  as  May  teUs  us ;  '>  Thus 

this  eourse  may  not  retard  the  redoeing  of  thift 
kingdom,  by  exasperating  the  rebels, and  rendarina 
them  desperate . " 

Noy  had  flattered  the  Monarch  that  he  had  disco- 
vered hi  "the  SWp  Money"  ••a  purse  without  a 
bcfttom,  never  to  be  emptied,"— but  the  CnnminH 
were  perftet  Portunatoaes  in  their  public  puna^ 
white  they  held  the  sovereign  power. 

(0  Clarendon,  in.,  M. 

(f)  Hmband'eGolleetions,  S59. 

(8)  May's  History  of  the  Parliament,  lib.  ii.,  sa. 
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did  the  ParliameDt's  prologue  to  their  Ordi- 
nance serve  the  King's  turn  for  his  Commis- 
sion of  Arrays  Midem  verbisJ'*  In  this  game 
of  political  chess,  which  both  Parties  were 
now  so  cautiously  playing,  move  against 
move,  check-mate  occurred. 

It  is  evident  that  the  movements  were  per- 
fectly regular  on  both  sides.  Who  then 
began  the  Civil  War  ?  It  is  not  by  assigning 
some  insulated  circumstance,  as  so  many 
historians  have  done,  that  we  shall  ascertain 
either  Who  first  intended  the  war,  or  Who 
first  began  it  ?  I  would  not  dispute  who  were 
the  warlike  party.  Yet  we  need  not  express 
our  surprise  with  the  sage  Whitelocke,  that 
^Mt  is  strange  to  note  how  we  have  insen- 
sibly slid  into  this  beginning  of  a  civil  war, 
by  one  unexpected  accident  after  another,  as 
waves  of  the  sea  which  hath  brought  us  thus 
far."  (1)  The  inevitable  war  had  been  mutual- 
Jy  determined  on,  long  ere  any  period  which 
has  been  assigned  by  historians,  biassed  by 
their  own  party  views.  From  the  moment 
the  Parliament  assumed  the  Sovereignty  over 
the  Militia— that  is,  the  Army,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty the  Parties  found  was  to  conceal  their 
intentions. 

When  the  Commons  passed  their  resolu- 
tions that  the  King  iiUended  to  make  war 
upon  them,  Charles  complained  much  of  this 
vote  in  regard  to  his  intenium,  declaring  that 
God  knew  his  heart  abhorred  it.  **•  And  to 
such  a  height  did  he  and  his  counsellors 
carry  their  hypocrisy,"  proceeds  Mr.  Brodie, 
^'  that  even  on  the  15lh  of  June,  when  arms 
had  been  purchased  in  Holland,  the  King  re- 
peated his  professions,"  appealing  to  the 
Lords  whether  they  saw  any  preparations  or 
counsels  that  might  beget  a  belief  of  any 
such  design,  and  whether  they  were  not  fully 
persuaded  that  his  Majesty  had  no  such  tn- 
tenUon^  but  that  all  his  endeavours  tended  to 
Peace.  The  Lords  at  York  unanimously 
signed  a  declaration  to  this  purpose.  *'  It  is 
impossible,"  again  exclaims  Mr.  Brodie,  **  to 
conceive  a  more  melancholy  picture  of  insin- 
cerity, nay,  downright  perfidy,  than  Charles 
and   his  advisers  exhibited  on  this  occa- 


sion," 

Mr.  Brodie  argues  as  if  the  purchase  of 
arms  in  Holland  was  still  a  secret,  which  the 
King  and  his  Council  were  reserving  to  them- 
selves. If  so,  "  the  hypocrisy  and  perfidy" 
were  ludicrous,  for  they  were  concealing 
what  was  as  notorious  at  London  as  at  York. 

(I)  Ruahwortb,iT.,754. 


The  DedaratioQ  animadverted  on  by  M^ 
Brodie  occurred  on  the  15th  of  June.  Ali 
ready  on  the  2nd  of  June  the  Parliament  ha< 
issued  their  order  against  the  pawning  of  thi 
jewels  of  the  Crown,  (2)  and  on  the  Iflth  c 
June,  two  letters  were  openly  read  in  Parli^ 
ment  from  their  spies  at  Amsterdam,  hand 
ing  over  an  inventory  of  the  arms  and  of  aj 
the  military  stores.  (3)  Nor  should  the  in 
terUion  of  making  war  be  confounded  wit] 
actual  war.  Charles  without  violence  to  hi 
conscience,  and  certainly  with  the  prudeno 
of  a  statesman,  might  solemnly  protest  tha 
he  iniinded  no  war,  though  at  the  same  tim 
he  should  be  levying  troops.  Warlike  pre 
parations  are  no  proof  that  war  is  designee 
or  desired ;  they  may  be  preventive  or  d6 
fensive. 

Clarendon  tells  us  ^*  that  when  the  Parliai 
ment  accused  the  King  odntending  to  roak< 
war,  they  were  so  far  from  apprehendin| 
that  he  would  be  able  to  gel  an  army  to  dis 
turb  them,  that  they  were  most  assured  h< 
would  not  be  able  to  get  bread  to  sustain  him- 
self for  three  months,  without  submitting  al] 
his  counsels  to  their  conduct  and  control.* 
'^  Clarendon  says  this,"  exclaims  Mr.  Brodie, 
•'  who,  only  in  the  seventh  page  precedinj 
this  one,  relates  that  war  of  the  most  ran- 
corous kind"  (the  epithet  is  gratuitous!] 
'*  had  been  determined  on  before  the  Queen 
left  England.  Such  is  the  veracity  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  individual  panegyrised  and 
followed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  says  that  he  wa§ 
too  honest  a  man  to  falsify  facts." 

Since  war  had  been  decided  on  by  the  Kin^ 
before  the  Queen's  departure  for  Holland, 
Mr.  Brodie  argues,  it  settles  the  long-disput- 
ed  point  of  who  began  the  war,  in  favour  of 
Parliament,  and  it  shows  the  faithless  nar- 
rative of  Garendon,  who  at  the  moment  he 
represents  the  Parliament  accusing  the  King 
of  intending  war,  while  they  had  really  no 
such  apprehensions  themselves,  knew  him- 
self that  war  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
King.  Clarendon,  we  are  told,  had  ^'  inad- 
vertently" dropped  the  important  fact,  which 
Mr.  Brodie  ungenerously  fancies  that  bis 
Lordship  would  not  have  confessed  on  re- 
flection. 

The  modern  historian,  in  his  eagerness  to 
assert  the  innocence  of  Parliament  on  this 
occasion,  exults  in  discovering  that  the  King 
intended  war  at  a  period  previous  to  the  Ac- 
cusation of  the  Commons,  and  that  Qarendon 

'  («)  Rnshworth,  Iv.,  7J6.  (8)  Biid..  iv.,  TW. 
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kanmng  this,  for  he  has  himself  told  it,  has 
reproached  the  ParliameDt  as  accusing  the 
Kiitgof  an  intention  of  war,  when  they  were 
persoaded  that  he  could  npt  even  raise  an 
innj. 

lie  question  as  it  respects  ^*  the  reracity" 
of  Oarendon  in  this  instance,  is  not  what  had 
been  decided  on  hy  the  King,  previous  to  the 
Parliament's  declaration,  but  whether  the 
Pairliament  declared  the  King's  intention  of 
var,  at  the  very  time  that  they  had  no  ap- 
preheo^ons  of  that  nature,  and  that  the  King 
vas  precisely  in  the  forlorn  state  which 
Clarendon  has  described? 

This  is  easily  answered,  for  there  is  not  a 
passage  In  Clarendon's  whole  history  more 
duthentic  than  the  present  one,  so  unreserv- 
edly stigmatised  by  his  accuser.  The  ^'  vera- 
city'* of  the  noble  writer  is  fully  confirmed  by 
May,  the  Parliamentary  historian,  who  on 
tiiis  very  incident  of  the  King  raising  a  Guard 
It  York,  which  induced  the  Parliament's  de- 
daration,  observes,  '*  But  the  kingdom  was 
cot  much  affrighted  with  any  forces  which 
tbe  King  could  so  raise."  And  shortly  after, 
eren  when  the  King  had  received  some  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland, 
tke  same  historian  remarks  that  ^*  He  wanted 
bands  to  wield  those  arms/'  This  was  their 
(ipioion,and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  opi- 
Bioo  of  Hampden  and  Pym.  The  narrative 
dl  Clarendon  has  neither  exaggerated  nor 
misrepresented  the  motives  and  the  conduct 
d  the  Parliament  at  the  moment  they  de- 
dared  the  King's  intention  of  war.  It  was 
indeed  not  long  after,  in  the  defection  of  their 
Boose,  that  the  Commons  might  have  felt  the 
fears  which  at  first  they  had  feigned.  '*So 
much  for  the  veracity  of  Clarendon,"  as  Mr. 
Brodie  exclaims,  and  so  much  was  due  to  this 
bUacious  arraignment. 

With  Mr.  Brodie,  the  crime  of  Charles  is 
the  King's  disobedience  to  the  Commons,  in 
Bot  sob^ribing  the  nineteen  Dethroning  Pro- 
positions they  shortly  afterwards  proffered. 
With  Lord  Clarendon  the  crime  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  their  invasion  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Scottish  Advocate  contracts  his  views  by 
the  narrow  standard  of  a  legal  case,  and 
voald  often,  by  some  subtle  point,  a  quibble, 
or  a  flaw,  pot  an  end  to  the  action.  But  the 
language  and  the  acts  of  political  men,  placed 
in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  are  best 
lodged  by  the  statesman  in  his  prudential 
visdom,  and  are  best  explained  by  the  philo- 
sopher, conversant  with  human  nature. 

Two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  our 
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history  conv^  to  us  the  feelings  which  ac- 
tuated  their  contemporaries,  in  Ukis  perpetual 
discussion  of  who  began  the  Civil  War ;  one 
is  the  monarch  himself,  the  other  is  the  im- 
mortal Milton. 

The  torturing  reproach  of  having  first 
begun  the  Civil  War  haunted  Charles  to  the 
scaffold — and  in  the  few  last  minutes  which 
separated  life  from  death,  solemnly  the  King 
declared,  appealing  to  those  who  could  hear 
him,  **'  All  the  world  knows  that  I  never  did 
begin  a  war  first  with  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament^! call  God  to  witness  they  began 
upon  me— it  is  the  militia  they  began  upon 
—they  confessed  that  the  militia  was  mine, 
but  they  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  from  me." 

Milton,  after  alluding  to  the  warlike  ap- 
pearance of  some  disbanded  officers  at  King- 
ston, the  Queen's  packing  the  Crown  Jewels, 
the  attempt  on  HuU,  Charles  sending  over  for 
arms,  and  calling  out  Yorkshire  and  other 
counties,  has  delivered  as  a  fact  to  posterity 
that  Charles  ^'  raised  actual  forces  while  the 
Parliament  were  yet  petitioning  in  peace,  and 
had  not  one  man  listed."  (1)  Hence,  pro- 
bably, Acherley  derived  his  *'*'  Unarmed  Par- 
liament !"  Harris,  in  quoting  the  statement 
of  Milton,  observed  that  '^  there  was  tame 
truth  in  Uiese  assertions;"  an  extraordinary 
sort  of  historical  evidence !  However,  chro- 
nology often  corrects  the  anachronisms  of 
party.  The  ordinance  for  calling  the  militia 
preened  the  Commission  of  Array,  and  the 
levies  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  took  place  when  the 
King  had  yet  only  his  guard  of  volunteers. 
The  disturbed  politics  of  Milton  were  fraught 
with  all  the  popular  rumours  and  passions  of 
that  day.  On  the  present  occasion,  to  me, 
the  monarch  on  the  scaffold  appears  supe- 
rior to  the  poet,  in  the  dignity  of  solemn 
truth,  and  the  loftier  emotions  which  appeal- 
ed to  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  parties  dated 
the  same  reproachful  event  at  different 
epochs,  to  hold  themselves  guiltless,  while 
they  mutually  recriminated  for  having  done 
that  which  both  alike  had  long  contemplated 
to  do. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  First  BatUe  between  the  King  and  the 

ParUament. 

Thb  battle  of  Edge-hiU  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  recorded  in  military  history ;  it  was 
the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the 

(I)  Iconodaates,  41. 
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nation  was  yet  strango  to  ibeae  unaaCurai 

bosUlities. 

The  honest  and  the  honourable  men  of 
both  parties  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a 
battle,  and  the  people  at  large  had  never 
ooasidered  that  the  pending  discussions  of 
Privilege  and  Prerogative  were  ever  to  be 
terminated  in  a  field  of  blood ;  even  the 
parade  of  two  armies  thej  flaUered  ihem- 
selves  would  only  hasten  on  a  treaty  which 
might  finally  set  so  many  trotiblos  at  rest. 

It  was  a  war  which,  however,  instigated 
1^  their  leaders  in  the  metropolis,  was  not 
prompted  by  the  nation,  divided  as  they  were 
in  opinions  on  new  doctrines,  and  influenced 
by  very  opposite  interests.  One  half  of  Eng- 
land remained  in  so  neutral  a  stale  that  some 
families,  never  suspecting  a  war,  had  warily 
distributed  their  members  on  both  sides, 
often  perhaps  with  a  view  of  protecting  their 
estates,  whatever  party  prevailed,  and  whole 
counties  were  so  little  concerned  that  they 
mutually  agreed  to  sit  still  and  not  take  up 
arms  iigainst  their  neighbours.  A  curious 
anecdote  of  the  times  strikingly  shows  that 
those  who  had  neither  abilities  nor  disposi- 
tion for  lighting  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
seem  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  bat- 
tles between  Ring  and  Parliament.  In  the 
journal  of  a  Yorkshire  squire,  who  lived  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Marston 
Moor,  it  appears  that  he  went  out  hunting  on 
the  very  day  of  that  memorable  engagement, 
but  our  sportsman  in  the  details  of  his  chase 
had  not  made  even  an  allusion  to  the  battle, 
though  the  roar  of  the  cannon  must  have 
echoed  to  his  "  Tally-ho !"  This  anecdote 
I  think  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  a  con- 
genial one,  evincing  the  disposition  of  some 
of  the  common  people  to  cast  a  ludicrous  air 
over  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  of  both 
sides,  has  been  recorded  by  De  Foe  as  having 
happened  in  his  own  family.  The  huntsman 
of  his  grandfather  called  his  pack  by  the 
names  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers ; 
Goring  and  Waller ;  so  that  the  generals  of 
both  armies  were  hounds  in  his  pack.  When 
the  times  turned  too  serious  for  jesting,  it 
became  necessary  to  scatter  the  whole  pack, 
and  make  them  up  with  more  canine  sur- 
names. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  secret  instigators 
of  the  Civil  War  had  never  contemplated  on 
those  protracted  scenes  of  misery  which  were 
opening  for  their  father-land.  A  show  of  war 
might  end  in  a  bloodless  victory,  and  at  the 
worst  they  had  no  higher  conception  of  a 


bauie  between  tbeir  o«m  coantcytneo  thai 
what  they  called  **•  a  civil  bout."  A  contom 
porary  anecdote  oonv^ys  this  idea.  On  tb 
first  breach  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia 
ment,  one  deploring  the  fatal  change  aboo 
to  ensue,  another  observed,  ''  The  iCin§  ani 
tfee  Sukjtet  roust  e*en  have  one  civil  bout,  a 
wesay,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  rery  gooi 
friends  again."  (!)  In  vain  the  prudeBtii 
sagacity  of  Whitdocke  had  prescienily  warn 
ed|  that  probably  few  of  them  would  live  I 
see  the  end  of  such  a  war ;  that  they  wh 
drew  the  sword  against  the  sovereign  mus 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;  ^'  and  that  sucj 
commotions,  like  de^  seas  once  stirred,  wi 
be  long  ere  they  are  again  calmed."  Th 
sage  Whitelocke  voted  to  provide  for  wai 
but  not  for  war  itself.  It  was,  however,  tb 
unhappiness  of  both  parties  to  imagine  tha 
a  single  battle  would  terminate  the  conflict 
and,  when  that  battle  had  been  fought,  it  wa 
as  easily  imagined  that  the  next  would  be  de 
cisive.  But  in  Civil  Wars  the  flr3t  batUe  i 
usually  the  prognostic  of  many ;  for  amonj 
its  other  calamities  is  that  of  setting  up  thi 
power  of  the  military,  particularly  whei 
foreign  soldiers  of  fortune  are  invited,  wbi 
always  studiuasly  prolong  the  season  of  thei 
fatal  prosperity. 

The  Parliament  had  recourse  to  militari 
men  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Netherlands 
to  discipline  their  raw  levies.  Among  thesi 
were  oMiny  Germans.  In  some  accounts  froa 
the  country  we  find  noticed  *^the  hones 
German"  who  drilled  them.  Recruits  drawl 
from  the  shop,  or  the  wharf,  or  the  manufac 
tory,  had  hitherto  more  ably  served  them  ii 
mobs  than  they  could  in  rank  and  file.  Th< 
Parliamentary  colonels  who  had  regiment^ 
appointed  4o  them  were  generally  country^ 
gentlemen,  and  students  from  the  Inns  (^ 
Court.  They  were  so  inexperienced  in  theiJ 
tactics,  that  they  had  not  yet  acquired  th( 
technical  style.  General  Ludlow,  that  ho- 
nourable  Commonwealth-man,  was  evideotlj 
something  jealous  of  these  imported  ofQceis, 
the  mercenaries  of  Royalty,  some  of  whon 
were  foreigners,  and  even  suspected  of  Pope^ 
ry,  for  he  aiituies  to  these  veterans  '*  as  a 
generation  of  men  much  cried  up  at  thai 
time."  But  Ludlow  has  himself  furnished  an 
anecdote,  which  shows  how  men  who  had 
never  been  in  action,  when  once  in  the  Mii 
are  but  apprentices  in  their  new  craft.  In 
the  battle  of  Edg^hili,  among  otbar  similu 

Xi)  Haii.  ii88.«aaf^(ioDL 
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&Mfs  of  the  day,  (me  ol  these  yeterans, 
kifisg  drawn  up  his  men  into  an  open  ^ee^ 
%  wake  an  advantageous  charge^  gave  the 
ford  of  command  to  *'  Wheel  about  \^ 
'Our  gentlemen^'*  proceeds  Ludlow,  ^^not 
nil  aaderstanding  the  difference  between 
ditelimg  about  and  shifink(i  for  tkemMlneSy 
im  backs  being  now  towards  the  enemy, 
ilom  they  thought  to  be  dose  in  their  rear, 
kw  back  to  the  army  in  a  vary  dishonour- 
ikle  manner,  and  received  the  next  morning 
ht  a  cold  welcome  from  the  General." 

Eren  the  common  precautions  of  military 
Iscipiine  had  not  been  practised,  and  the  o^ 
Ittrs  appear  to  have  been  as  negligent  as  the 
lildiers.  In  the  royal  array  they  had  the 
yj-word  given  to  know  their  friends  in  the 
hat  of  battle,  <'  For  God  and  the  Eing  I" 
k  ibe  Parliamentarians  had  no  word  to  re- 
ttgnjse  their  fellows  from  the  enemy,  and 
CF^ral  instances  occurred  of  their  firing  on 
tth  other.  This  error  was  no  doubt  soon 
nrected.  At  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mar- 
ft)8-Moor,  the  iield-word  of  the  Parliarnea- 
amns,  in  contra-distinction  of  the  King's, 
IK  '^  God  with  us  !*'  In  that  day  the  aol- 
iiers  seemed  to  have  depended  on  the  colour 
i  ikir  coats  as  a  signal  of  recognition ; 
tbese,  however,  were  as  various  as  their  re- 
IBoeats,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
kik  parties  wore  the  same  colour.  The 
King  had  a  red  regiment,  held  to  be  *^The 
bnndble  Eegiment,"  consisting  of  1200 
Bai.  Among  the  Parliamentarians  they  had 
^  a  regiment  oi  Red-coats*  There  were 
Kgiments  of  purple,  of  grey,  and  of  blue.  (1) 
bteqaired  some  recollection  when  two  en- 
ttnaiered  to  ascertain  the  friend  from  the 
^  which  might  depend  on  the  colour,  or 
^  ihe  cut  of  his  coat.  (2) 

The  simple  citizens  of  a  provincial  town  on 
ludden  attack  would  be  starded  by  the 
loop  and  glory  ol  an  army,  which  seemed 
ttttibie  to  those  fearful  spirits  who  were 
^ed  from  their  quiet  labours  to  defend 
^aveooa,  or  to  stand  at  the  breach,  in  the 
^  throat  of  war.  The  siege  of  Bradford 
bbeen  described  by  one  of  its  own  towns* 
^.  In  his  naive  narrative,  there  is  a  pas- 
^  so  true  to  nature,  and  withal  so  forcible 

ttexpressioD,  that  a  higher  genius  might 

(Q  Clears*  Patttamentary  Chrtnido,  aeeoDd  part, 

Ct)  The  llarc|Dls  of  Neweastle  had  a  regiiDeBt 
^IKMed  of  Northumberland  men,  called,  from 
Qtcirdreia,  whUe  Cotus,  These  veterans  behaved 
*itbtheato]oaigaUantcy,aiKtthaagh  deserted  at 
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not  have  disdained  it«    *^Ev«ry  man 

now  ordered  to  has  post,  armed  with  such 
weapons  as  he  was  beforehand  provided 
withal ;  the  church  and  steeple  were  secured 
in  the  best  manner  we  possibly  could.  They 
approached  ns  with  the  sound  of  warlike 
music,  aad  their  streamers  flying  in  the  air 
•—tremendous  sight!  enough  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  to  tremble !  to  shake  the  nerves 
and  loose  the  joints  of  every  behoidev  1  Araa>- 
ing  to  see  the  different  effects  it  had  upon 
others,  who  were  fired  with  rage  even  to 
madness,  and  fiUed  with  revenge  almost  t» 
enthusiasm  T'  We  were  at  that  time,  after 
twenty  years  of  luxurious  peace,  little^ 
skilled  in  miUtary  affairs.  The  French  Re^^ 
dent,  Sabran,  alluding  to  the  critical  state  of 
Essex  in  Cornwall,  who  must  be  lost,  he  said, 
if  the  King  seizes  on  the  advantage  he  has 
now  over  him,  and  the  reinforcements  at 
Waller,  dispatched  too  late,  observed  on  both 
parties  in  the  Civil  Wars,  *^  Mai$  ih  ftmi 
tau$  si  mal  la  guerre  que  je  doiUe  bHI  Paurm 
eombaUUy  ee  quHl  ne  pourra  faire  si  avanla-* 
ffeusemenl,  et  si  ee  secours  arrive  a  temps  U 
wietlre  lui-mime  entre  deux  feux,"  As  it 
happened,  Charles  on  this  occasion  escaped 
from  Waller  by  deceiving  him  in  altering  hts 
march. 

The  truth  is,  Sabran,  accustomed  to  the 
milit»7  tactics  of  a  continental  campaign, 
was  not  aware  that  in  our  Civil  Wars  it  was 
not  always  deficient  skill  which  occasioned 
oar  bad  generalship.  A  general  was  not  al- 
ways in  earnest,  and  the  pursuerin  his  career 
would  often  pause,  to  spare  the  massacre  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Essex,inclined  to  peace,  seea»- 
ed  always  to  have  avoided  coming  to  extremi- 
ties with  the  King.  His  name  was  untainted 
by  fear,  and  his  military  reputation  was  the 
highest  in  the  kingdom.  By  his  dexterity 
in  raising  the  siege  of  Gloucester  he  did  the 
Parliament  the  greatest  service.  Essex,  at  m 
moment  when  he,  disliking  their  proceed^ 
ings,  felt  weary  of  his  new  masters,  and  was 
himself  in  a  most  critical  position,  nobiy 
refused  the  nnlimited  offer  made  by  tfa^ 
King,  in  a  letter  written  by  the  royal  hand, 
sternly  and  honourably  referring  to  his  Com* 
missioit,  which  he  said  was  *^  to  deiiend  the 
King's  person  and  his  posterity,  but  for  the 

Manton-Hoor  by  afl  their  friends,  they  formed  a 
rhig  to  oppoee  CramweU,  and  tbeWhiteCMlBfcnfa 
their  ranks  without  the  flight  of  one  man.  Whether 
from  the  colour  of  their  coats,  or  their  desperate 
courage,  they  also  obUlned  the  tiUe  ofNewcasUe^ 
"Lambs." 
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rest  he  counselled  his  Majesty  to  apply  to  his 
P^liament."  On  many  occasions,  indeed, 
with  these  mixed  feelings,  he  seems  to  have 
been  cautious  in  pursuing  his  advantages.  On 
the  Ring's  side  they  often  deliberated  long 
without  coming  to  any  resolution,  and  asoften 
resolved  without  deliberation.  (1)  The  King's 
most  able  general.  Colonel  Goring,  was  an 
airy  bacchanalian,  who,  on  the  most  critical 
emergency,  could  not  be  enticed  from  the  jolli- 
ties of  the  table,  slighting  every  alarmist,  till 
the  carouse  was  concluded*  His  rapid  genius 
often  repaired  his  neglect,  but  on  one  great 
occasion  he  suffered  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  es- 
cape, not  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  a  con- 
vivial party  which  he  had  engaged. 

The  Parliament  had  the  appearance  of  an 
army  before  the  King  could  complete  a  single 
regiment,  but  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
citizens,  and  this  undisciplined  soldiery  now 
saw  themselves  opposed  to  the  volunteers  in 
the  King's  ranks,  men  of  name,  of  condition, 
and  of  wealth,  while  they  themselves  were  so 
unknown  to  the  world,  that  afterwards  their 
loss  was  unperceived.  Those  who  fell  on  the 
King's  side  were  too  eminent  to  be  passed 
over.  Many  now  beheld  themselves  in  arms 
against  those  from  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  solicit  commands ;  more  were 
marching  against  those  old  companions  with 
whom  they  had  shared  in  their  common  la- 
bours. The  brother  saw  his  brother  in  the 
ranks  he  was  led  on  to  attack.  A  Parliamen- 
tary soldier,  dying  of  his  wounds,  declared 
that  his  deepest  grief  was  having  received 
his  death  from  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Him 
he  had  recognised  among  the  royal  troops, 
and  turned  aside,  but  the  carabine  was  im- 
petuously discharged  by  the  hand  which  had 
never  before  been  raised  but  in  affection. 

A  spirit  of  chivalric  loyalty  animated  the 
slender  ranks  of  the  King's  army.  A  spirit 
so  strange  to  the  political  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, that  they  had  not  calculated  on  that 
awakening  force  which  had  supphed  the  de- 
serted monarch,  left  as  he  was  without  other 
resources  than  his  standard  and  his  name, 
with  an  army  maintained  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  ride  in  the  King's  own  regiment, 
commanded  by  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  his  kins- 
man, and  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
were  so  wealthy  a  body  of  the  aristocracy, 
that  Charles  observed,  ^^  the  revenues  of 
those  in  that  single  troop  would  buy  th^ 

(4)  Bolitrode'ft  Memoirs,  4IS. 


estates  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  of  all 
officers  in  his  army."  Wealth  has  alwa 
been  considered  by  the  infirmity  of  civir 
man  as  the  permanent  standard  of  power 
but  in  great  revolutions,  where  the  passioi 
more  even  than  the  interests  of  the  actors 
concerned,  the  artificial  potency  of  weali 
shrinks  before  lofter  motives  and  mightii 
principles.  The  royal  army  was  inspired 
honour,  and  the  Parliamentary  army  was  1 
on  by  liberty.  These  are  national  virt 
more  permanent  in  their  operations,  and  1 
liable  to  consume  themselves  than  that  whi 
'*  maketh  itself  wings  and  fiieth  away."* 

But  there  was  a  fatality  in  the  character 
Charles  the  First,  a  fatality  which  arose 
that  propensity  to  favour  those  who  s 
most  near  to  him.  Though  of  cold  and 
tired  habits,  his  social  affections  were  e: 
sive,  and  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  jodg 
ment.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  mon 
arch  was  deficient  in  the  acute  discernment  g| 
the  real  talents  and  capacity  of  those  persons 
who  were  most  closely  attached  to  him,  d 
weakness  which  repeatedly  betrayed  him  istfl 
errors  on  some  of  the  most  important  ereoti 
of  his  life.  It  is  observed  in  one  of  ibfl 
suppressed  passages  of  Clarendon,  that  ^^  tk 
King  always  loved  his  family  immoderatdf, 
and  with  notable  partiality,  and  was  will- 
ing to  believe  that  their  high  quality  could 
not  be  without  all  those  qualities  and  quaj 
lifications  which  were  equal  to  it,  if  thei 
had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  those  eodov^ 
ments."  (2)  Charles  credited  them  for  tha^ 
which  he  himself  possessed.  There  wasi 
romantic  tinge  in  the  character  of  Cbaik^ 
the  First;  it  showed  itself  in  that  day-break 
of  his  active  life,  the  stolen  voyage  of  lore » 
Madrid,  to  its  setting-sun^his  longimpn* 
sonments.  All  men  about  him  witnessed  io 
this  monarch  that  greatness  of  spirit  vhich 
he  was  prone  to  contemplate  in  those  who 
were  aiUed  to  him,  or  those  who  were  dosest 
in  his  intimacy. 

This  domestic  weakness  was  the  first  rois- 
ous  error  in  the  civil  wars  of  this  hapless 
monarch.  Charies  in  exempting  Prince  Ro- 
pert,  because  the  Prince  was  his  nepbev, 
from  receiving  orders  from  any  one  huthi0' 
self,  and  by  adopting  the  Prince's  plans,  ^ 
confiding  his  fortunes  to  a  juvenile  soldiefr 
whose  rash  spirit  and  intolerable  haogbtiness 
made  his  courage  his  greatest  defect.  TbA 
Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  actually  bore  the  com- 

(t)  Qaraidon,lv.,Mi. 
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waskm  of  Commander-in-chief,  thus  became  7  Essex  was  not  insensible  to  its  gloriole.    We 


sibordinate  in  power ;  and  besides  suffering 
ihe  indignity,  that  veteran  entirely  disagreed 
lith  the  royal  boy's  orders  and  plans.  Un- 
skilled in  the  military  science,  the  Prince 
iefighted  solely  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
darge,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 
le  would  rush  on  the  enemy  in  view,  but 
Nrer  at  any  time  reflected  on  those  he  left 
Mimd,  and  was  sore  on  his  victorious  return 
toOsd  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Prince  Ru- 
pert could  never  correct  his  natural  deGcien- 
(ies  for  warlike  enterprises,  for  he  repeated 
ksame  error  in  the  three  great  battles  which 
fedded  the  fate  of  Charles.  Rupert  had  great 
loarage,  but  neither  science  nor  genius ;  he 
iqieoded  on  his  impetuous  charge,  and  never 
ted  in  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  military 
pmas,  like  the  genius  of  poetry,  requires  \o 
fe reminded  of  that  critical  verse  of  Pope,  as 
ilwas  originally  plainly  given— 

"Iteearewhom  Heaven  has  blest  with  store  ofH^t, 
Tet  want  as  maeh  again  to  numage  it." 

He  worst  characteristic  of  this  German  sol- 
fier  was  his  disposition  for  plunder,  and  pil- 
iKgiog  the  waggons,  which  occasioned  Prince 
fcpert  to  be  called  ••  Prince  Robber,'*  being, 
« Vicars  says,  "thievishly  wise."(l)    The 
lobie-minded  Lindsay  would  not  desert  the 
Gttg  for  the  error  of  the  royal  judgment, 
boadering  himself,  however,  no  longer  as 
Ik  General,  but  as  a  private  Colonel,  he  took 
Ks  station  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment, 
to  manifest  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the 
tDrereign  whom  he  could  not  serve. 
The  Parliament  had  selected  for  their  Com- 
■ioder-in-Chief  one  who  yielded  to  none  in 
station.    The  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  unfor- 
tBBAte  history  seems  to  have  occasioned  him 
k  displeasure  of  the  ladies  at  Court,  had 
ken  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  King. 
Easexhad  felt  the  coldness  of  that  neglect, 
^he  was  of  a  temper  which  made  him  but 
Ufan  enemy.    The  royal  person  was  still 
Rrerenoed  as  inviolable  in  the  Constitution, 
iod  Essex  looked  on  the  sovereign  with  more 
Kve  than  on  his  new  masters.    The  Earl 
iBdeed  had  been  perplexed  by  the  novel  doc- 
trine which  distinguished  his  allegiance  to 
^  King  in  his  corporate  from  his  personal 
^>Nity;  but  stronger  heads  than  his  own 
^  satisfoctorily  decided  to  arm  in  the  King's 
"*oie  against  the  King.    Invested  with  the 
^goished    title  of  '*  His  Excellency," 

(0  Tkan' Pari.  Cbronide,  seeond  part,  200. 


may  often  use  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre's  felicitous 
diminutive  of  glory,  when  the  personal  vanity 
of  the  egotist  predominates  over  the  more 
elevated  feeling.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  better  motive  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  had  flattered  himself,  for  his 
new  masters  had  flattered  him,  that  he  should 
stand  in  the  breach  to  allay  the  passions  of 
the  Parliament,  and  even  to  direct  their 
councils,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  nation  in 
its  extremities.  Men  of  middling  capacity 
often  indulge  those  bold  designs  to  which 
only  the  greatest  are  competent. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  such  vacillating  opi- 
nions and  afflicted  feelings  that  the  two  armies 
met ;  their  animosities  had  not  yet  fleshed 
their  swords,  and  their  reluctant  spirits  weak- 
ened at  the  onset.  Many  on  both  sides 
aUke  dreaded  a  defeat  or  a  victory. 

The  battle  of  Edge-hill  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  one  of  those  indecisive  actions  in 
which  both  parties  alike  imagined  that  they 
were  defeated. 

It  was  on  an  October  morning  that  sud- 
denly on  the  heights  of  Edge-hill  in  War- 
wickshire was  discerned  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. It  was  the  horse  of  the  impetuous 
Rupert,  who  had  preceded  the  royal  troops; 
they  at  intervals  were  hastening  to  rejoin 
him.  Beneath,  in  the  plain,  called  the  Vale 
of  the  Red  Horse,  (2}  stood  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  had  chosen  his  ground  and  arranged  his 
order  of  battle,  awaiting  the  attack.  During 
several  hours  the  Royalists  were  allowed  to 
wind  down  the  steep,  without  suffering  any 
interruption. 

Before  the  battle  Charles  severally  address- 
ed his  lords  and  colonels  in  his  tent -his 
soldiers  and  his  whole  army.  His  speeches 
on  this  remarkable  occasion  are  animated. 
To  the  lords,  Charles  rejects  with  disdain  the 
odious  term  of  ^*  Malignant,"  and  explains  to 
the  soldiers  that  of  '' Cavalier,"  which  had 
been  degraded  into  infamy,  while  the  plain 
republican  rudeness  had  prided  itself  on  that 
of "  Trooper." 

"  My  Lords,  and  the  rest  here  present," 
said  Charles,  *'  your  King  is  both  your  cause, 
your  quarrel,  and  your  Captain.  The  foe  is 
in  sight.  Now  show  yourselves  no  malignant 
parties,  but  with  your  swords  declare  what 
courage  and  fidelity  is  within  you.    I  have 


(1)  One  Brightman  on  the  BevelatioDs,  ehap.  ri.. 
In  this  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  Keinton  gare 
the  meadow  between  StratTord-onf  Avon  and  Ban- 
I  bury, "  deared  up  a  terrible  mystery." 
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written  and  declared  tliat  I  intended  always 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Parliament,  and  the  tiberiies  of 
the  subject.  Let  Heaven  show  his  power  by 
this  day's  victory !  Come  life  or  death,  your 
King  will  bear  you  company,  and  ever  keep 
tills  field,  this  place,  and  this  day's  service  in 
his  grateful  remembrance !'' 

**  Friends  and  Soldiers  T  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  ^*  you  are  called  Cavaliers  and 
Royalists  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  If  I  suff^^ 
In  my  fame,  needs  must  you  do  also.  Now 
show  yourselves  my  friends  and  not  malig- 
nants,  fight  for  yoar  King,  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Talour  of  Cavaliers  hath  honoured  that  name 
both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  now 
let  it  be  known  in  England,  as  well  as  horse- 
man or  trooper.  The  name  of  Cavalier  signi- 
fies nothing  more  than  a  gentleman  serving 
his  King  on  horseback.  Show  yourselves 
therefore  now  courageous  Cavaliers,  and  beat 
h9ck  all  opprobrious  aspersions  cast  upon 
you." 

**  Friends  and  Soldiers  1  I  look  upon  you 
with  joy  to  behold  so  great  an  army  as  ever 
King  of  England  had  in  these  later  times.  I 
tiiankyour  loves  offered  to  your  King  to  ha- 
zard your  lives  and  fortunes  with  me,  in  ray 
urgent  necessity.  I  see  by  yon  that  no  father 
can  leave  his  son,  no  subject  his  lawful  King. 
We  have  marched  so  long  in  hope  to  meet  no 
enemy,  unknowing  any  at  whose  hands  we 
deserve  any  opposition.  But  matters  are  not 
to  be  declared  by  words,  but  by  swords.  Yon 
all  think  our  thoughts  while  I  reign  over  your 
affections,  as  well  as  persons.  My  resolu- 
tion is  to  try  the  doubtful  chance  of  war, 
while  with  much  grief  I  must  stand  to  and 
endure  the  hazards.  I  desire  not  the  effu- 
sion of  bloody  but  since  Heaven  hath  so  de- 
creed, and  that  so  much  preparation  hath 
been  made,  we  must  need  accept  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion  for  an  honourable  victory  and 
glory  to  our  crown,  since  reputation  is  that 
which  gilds  over  the  richest  gold,  and  shall 
ever  be  the  endeavour  of  our  whole  I'eign. 
Tour  King  bids  you  all  be  courageous,  and 
Heaven  make  ye  victorious  I"  (1) 

The  King  gave  the  solemn  word,  **  Go  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  Til  lay  my  bones 
with  yours."  With  his  own  hand  he  fired 
the  first  piece,  that  first  shot,  the  prede- 
cessor of  years  of  national  misery !  Prince 
Rupert  impetuously  charged  the  right  wiog 

(I)  Sonen'  Traets,  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  edition,  iv.^ 
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eC  the  Pariiamentarians,  wlio  dispersei 
in  all  directions,  many  of  these  fagitirq 
never  stopping  till  they  reached  Aemei 
tropolis,  where  they  brought  the  first  nei^ 
of  a  total  defeat.  There  was  also  a  defeo 
tion  in  the  army  of  the  Pariiament;  a| 
entire  regiment  passed  over  to  the  ITin^ 
Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  the  Royalist^ 
and  when  Lord  Falkland  repeatedly  press^ 
Wilmot,  who  commanded  the  King's  kf 
wing,  to  charge  on  Sir  William  Balfour,  idn 
with  a  small  unbroken  body  of  the  reserve^ 
Essex's  army  was  roving  about  and  doi^ 
fatal  execution,  this  General  replied,  '^l 
Lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  and  let  vs  lire  i 
enjoy  the  fruit."  ?et  here  the  Eari  of  Linij 
say  fell,  and  the  Standard-bearer,  Sir  Ed> 
ward  Vamey,  was  killed.  The  King  himsd 
was  in  imminent  danger,  as  well  as  tlj 
Princes;  the  bullets  dropped  near  them,  4 
passed  over  their  heads.  Every  one  tremUd 
for  the  Kings  and  Charles  was  inryartanwi « 
draw  off  from  the  midst  of  the  action;  bQ 
no  intreaties  availed,  and  the  King  rode  iotj 
the  head-ranks  encouraging  them  to  main 
tain  their  ground,  by  the  valour  with  wbk^ 
he  himself  set  the  examine.  Atleogth,p«j 
eeiving  the  douhtful  aspect  of  the  fieU,  n 
commanded  the  Princes  to  reto).  Oiffhl 
himself  stiU  lingered  for  some  time  on  dii 
field  with  some  of  his  lords  and  ofBoo^ 
but  they  knew  not  what  had  become  d| 
their  horse,  and  their  ranks  had  visQiy 
thinned. 

When  Rupert  with  his  cavalry  TOtaraw 
from  his  imprudent  victory,  and  a  pmsofl 
which  had  been  protracted  by  tiie  plander  o{ 
^  baggage  of  the  enemy,  he  saw  thevidt 
mischief  which  his  rash  condnct  had  oco^ 
sioned.  fie  found  tlieKing  in  distress  wi4 
few  attendants ;  the  officers  could  notr^ 
their  scattered  regiments,  and  the  men  weiV 
roving  about  witiiout  their  officers.  Thos,iiH 
stead  of  the  victory  which  Rupert  had  ^ 
rashly  anticipated,  the  Prince  saw  ^  the  hope 
of  so  glorious  a  day  quite  vanished.*'  ft 
seems  probable  that  had  Prince  Rapert  not 
pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  and  lost  so  oiocli 
lime  in  plundering  their  waggons,  he  would 
have  returned  in  triumph  to  annihilate  the 
Parliament's  forces,  and  it  might  have  been 
doublful  whether  a  second  army  could  e«r 
have  been  collected.  It  is  remarkable  of  t^ 
battle  between  disciplined  and  uodisciplin^ 
troops,  of  military  men  and  civfl  volunteers, 
that  the  greatest  slaughter  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Parliament  was  of  audi  as  run  airay,  ^ 
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m  the  ]loj»Ksl^of  those  who  stood  tnd  fen  i 
is  their  ranks,  (i) 

The  daj  was  cIosiDf,  and  the  King  was 
airised  to  abandoM  the  Aeld,  bnt  on  this,  his 
toL  Dutrtial  exploit,  Charles  displayed  that 
intrepid  decision  and  ihat  predig^  gallantry 
which  afterwards  he  had  so  many  occasions 
to  show  to  the  world.    Charles  was  sensible 
that  the  soul  of  his  litUe  army  lay  in  his  own 
CDDdact,  as  the  raising  of  it  had  been  by  his 
«wn  person ;  and  he  thought*  as  he  declared, 
to  use  the  wefds  oi  Clarendon,  that  ^^  it  was 
mpcincely  to  ftursake  them  who  had  forsaken 
ill  diey  had  to  serre  him."    The  King  per- 
ceived, and  perhaps  he  wondered,  thai  the 
hdiameatarians  did  not  look  as  if  they  co**- 
adered  themselves  as  victors.    Those  spirit* 
less  troops  of  citizen-soldiers  seemed  to  place 
their  safety  in  keeping  dose  together  in  an 
iauaoveaUe  position. 
At  this  moment  whoerer  bad  offered  to 
aivaaee  had  probably  struck  a  panic  in  his 
airersary,  and  had  obtained  an  instant  lic- 
toiy*   Charles  attempted  to  raUy  the  cavaliy 
hra  iiresh  lAarge  un  Balfour,  who,  since  the 
fttara  of  Prince  Rupert,  had  ceased  his  ac* 
UTQ  operations;  but  the  troopers  dedared 
ihat  their  korses  were  so  tired  thai  they 
cttiki  not  venture  on  a  charge..   Both  parties 
were  satisfied  to  look  on  each  other. 
The  aiglit  parted  them,  *Mhat  comoKm 
^d  to  weaned  and  dismayed  armies.'*   it 
ns  a  cold  October  nighi,  wilh  a  sharp  frost 
QB  the  gKOttnd,.and  pierciig  northerly  winds, 
<i7ug  the  strength  of  men,  on  the  King's 
side,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight 
^Mus,   The  condilioB  of  the  royal  army  was 
^  worse  than  the  other.    The  King  would 
tut  leave  the  open  field,  sitting  by  a  scanty 
£iekifidled  by  bushes  and  brushwood.  Charles 
dreaMied  the  morning,  when  his  thinned  ranks 
veild  expose  his  weakness  to  the  observation 
^  die  enemy.     Sometimes  they  flattered 
^benselveB^  while  all  seemed  quiet,  that  the 
faiiamentarians had  retreated ;  but  at  break 
i  day  they  were  found  standing  on  the  same 
90^.  H  is  said  that  Essex  could  not  venture 
toiotceatt  kst  his  men  shouJd  disperse  and 
^  away ;  but  he  had  provided  te  honest 
^ns  with  plentiful  provisions,  which,  in- 
^^ed  with  the  plenary  Parliamentary  power, 
b  had  levied  on  towns  and  villages*  while 
^  King's  party,  who,  the  peasantry  had 
^  told,  consisted  of  those  terrible  Papists 
tf  lAam  they  had  heard  se  roneb,  found  no 
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friends,  hot  were  forsaken  to  perish  with  cold 
and  hanger. 

Thus  the  King  kept  the  field,  and  Essex  did 
not  lose  his  ground.  Tho  Parliamentarians 
were  not  conquered,  nor  were  the  Royalists 
defeated.  Both  armies  continued  looking*  09 
each  other  the  whole  day. 

At  length  the  King,  to  rest  his  wearied 
men,  commanded  them  back  to  tbetr  old 
quarters,  and  Essex  withdrew  to  Warwick 
Castle  with  his  prisoners,  yet  not  witho«i 
narks  of  trepidation,  for  in  his  haste  he  left 
behind  his  wounded,  and  many  carriages; 
and  his  rear  suffered  themselves  to  be 
chased  by  some  of  the  King's  horse.  The 
loss  on  E^x's  side  trebled  the  Hiing's,  but  the 
great  names  which  had  perished,  or  which 
were  induded  among  the  prisonerj,  made 
the  Earl's  claim  to  this  disputed  victory  more 
apparent  to  the  wodd  ;  while  the  Boyalisls» 
when,  shortly  afler^  Banbury  sorrendered  to 
the  King,  appealed  to  the  pursuit  o£  their  rev- 
treating  enemy  as  an  evidence  el  Ihe  victory 
of  Edge-hill.  It  signified  Mttle  who  were  tho 
conquerors,  when  both  armies  were  eqnallj 
desirous  of  leaving  the  other. 

The  singular  circumstance  of  both  pa rties» 
after  the  battle,  refusing  eith(Hr  to  fly  or  to 
renew  the  attack.  Clarendon  considered  it»» 
comprehensible.    The  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Lord  Cobham  in  a  conversation  with  Warbor^ 
ton,  deciding  as  military  men,  insisted  that 
Essex  should  have  pressed  on  the  King,  or 
foUowed  him  up  closely.  When  the  King  saw 
Essex  neglect  this  advantage,  and  retreat 
northwards,  the  King  should  have  marched 
to  London,  and  ended  the  war  at  a  blow.  But 
Warburton,loddng  more  narrowly  into  moral 
causes  and  the  hidden  passions  of  the  leaders, 
as  a  profound  politician,  solved  the  ineom^ 
prebensible  problem  of  Clarendon.    Essex^ 
views  and  prindples  wonld  not  suffer  him  to 
destroy  the   King,  no  more  than  some  of 
Charles's  friends  wished  the  King  lo  take  the 
metropolis  by  conquest^  and  had  therefore,  in 
coundl,  dissuaded  him  firom  the  march  to 
London.    It  is  certain  that  many  RoyalisAs 
dreaded  a  vidory^  on  their  own  side,  lest 
Charles  should  imagine  that  he  had  conquep* 
ed  the  nation.    They  cherished  a  hope  thai 
the  Parliament,  if  prevented  from  obtaining 
a  victory  over  the  King,  would  sUind  as « 
perpetual  barrier  against  any  f  utme  arbitrary 
measures.    Both  parlies  dreaded  to  conquer 
the  other  as.  ranch  as  to  be  conqjuered..    Such 
is  the  distracted  stato  ota  civil  war  t 
WhSft  thiajnoMMaUo:  action  was 
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ing,  the  terror  of  the  metropolis  was  not  less 
than  that  experieDced  in  the  field.    It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  nature  of  those  rumours 
and  the  panic  of  those  flights  which  a  great 
battle  produces  on  a  capital  whose  safety  de- 
pends on  the  results.    The  first  fugitives, 
who  had  been    broken  and  dispersed  by 
Prince  Rupert's  cavalry,  had  hurried  on  in 
breathless  agony,  to  declare  that  all  was  lost ; 
that  the  King's  army  was  terrible;  and,  as 
their  fears  multiplied,   some   imagined   a 
number  of  incidents  whidi  appear  not  to 
hare  occurred.    The  Earl  of  Essex  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  and  with  his  dying  words  bade 
every  one  shift  for  hims^f  I    The  whole  of 
Monday  the  city  was  in  terror.    Late  in  the 
afternoon,  dispatches  from  the  Eari  of  Essex 
himself  acknowledged  the  impression  made 
on  his  horse,  but  that  the  conclusion  was 
prosperous.    Tet,  so  far  beyond  their  hopes 
went  their  fears,  that  the  dispatches  of  the 
Earl  were  not  credited.    The  Lord  Hastings, 
entering  the  House  with  ghastly  looks,  had 
declared  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  army.    His  Lordship  in- 
deed had  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
fugitives,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  how 
he  had  escaped.    In  the  horror  and  conster- 
nation of  eight-and-forty  hours,  every  man 
paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and  mor- 
tification for  the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three 
months  before— sarcastically  observes  Cla- 
rendon. 

At  length  two  Members  arrived  from  the 
army,  and  their,  statements  being  as  favour- 
ably drawn  up  as  affoirs  admitted,  the  House 
voted  that  their  army  had  obtained  a  victory, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  thanksgiving.    It 
was  declared  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Guildhall.    Still,  many  who  were 
returning  from  the  scene  of  action  spread 
the  most  contradictory  accounts,  some  as- 
serting that  the  two  Members  themselves  had 
seen  little  or  nothing  of  that  horrible  day's 
business.    The  King,  immediately  after  the 
action,  having  taken  Banbury,  confirmed  the 
more  disastrous  accounts,  nor  could  his  un- 
interrupted march  to  Oxford,  while  the  Earl 
had  retreated  to  Warwick,  be  denied.    At 
length  the  Parliament  committed  every  one 
to  prison  who  reported  that  the  King  had  the 
better  in  the  field ;  an  arbitrary  measure, 
which  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  politi- 
co De  Foe's  **CavaUer"  baa  been  printed  under 
Ibur  difTerent  tiUea,  probably  adapted  to  tbe  dif- 
ferent designs  of  tbe  editors.   One  is  called  *'Tbe 
BIttory  of  tbe  Qvil  Wan  in  Germany,  from  leao  to 


cal  sceptics  of  a  victory  which  seemed  to  dOj 
pend  on  the  votes  of  the  Commons. 

The  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  in  truth  neitha 
a  victory  nor  a  defeat,  but  it  was  the  firs 
battle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  seed  of  six  yeas 
of  national  affliction ! 

CHAPTER  LXVL 

Tbe  MiUtary  Ufe  of  Gbarles  tbe  First . 

MiLmiT  heroism  excites  the  admiratioij 
of  the  world  more  than  any  other  virtue.    11 
seems  to  be  the  original  sin  of  our  nature  U 
be  more  interested  by  action  than  by  reposej 
Power  which  destroys  astonishes  mankind 
more  than  powor  which  perpetuates.    A  phii 
losopher  once  inquired  into  the  cause  of  thai 
restlessness  and  disorder  in  man  which  hti 
could  not  discover  in  any  other  animal.    He 
might  have  recollected  that  no  other  aniroa] 
is  endowed  with  that  proud  reason  which  ie 
doomed  to  be  tormented  by  glory,  and  never 
satiated  by  self-love.    As  a  Captain ,  the  Ring 
is  not  considered  to  have  been  among  the 
inferior  Generals  of  his  own  country.    He 
was  unquestionably  the  bravest  of  his  age. 
Our  commanders  in  the  civil  war  seem  to 
have  had  little  experience  in  their  art,  till 
the  genius  of  Cromwell  showed  that  he  com- 1 
bated  for  victory.    Thefearlessnessandin-J 
trepidity  of  the  King  have  even  extOTtedthe 
applause  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  so  bewitch- 
ing is  personal  courage  I    But  his,  too,  was 
that  nobler  moral  courage  which  could  sus- 
tain defeat,  unmoved  by  despair ;  a  quality 
which  does  not  always  accompany  the  ani- 
mal energy  and  dashing  spirit  of  brutish 
heroes. 

One  of  our  most  popular  authors  has  con- 
veyed to  some  readers  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  Charles  the  First  when  amidst  his 
army,  in  the  well-known  '*  Memoirs  of  a  Ca- 
valier." The  animated  narrative  of  this  fic- 
tion is  wrought  with  such  dexterity,  and  (ha 
events  are  detailed  with  such  precision,  that 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  mistook  it  for  an  au- 
thentic history,  recommending  it  as  the  best 
account  of  the  civil  wars.  He  was  not  a  little 
mortified  when  that  illusion  was  dissipated. 
More  than  once  I  have  seen  copious  extracts 
from  thissupposititious  narrative  given  as  au- 
thorities by  grave  writers  of  history .  (1)  It  is 
one  of  those  historical  romances  wbidi  are 

less ;  also  genuine  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  England 
in  the  uobappy  Beign  of  Cbarles  the  First.  Written 
by  a  Shropshire  Gmiitmm,  who  ptrsonaUy  served 
on  iho  ^oyal  $ide  dwrtng  Ike  unhappy  Contttts  ofBng- 
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wj  iiie  troth,  and  tberefore  the  worse,  as 
fe  most  dangerous,  for  the  likeness,  for  it  is 

**!  blse  Daessa,  seemiDg  Lady  &lre!''  (I) 

"  The  CaraUer  "  pretends  that  he  had  ^'  fre- 
fKot  discourses  with  his  Majesty,"  and  on 
me  occasion  satisfoctorily  showed  the  Ring 
lot  the  battle  which  he  had  lost  might  have 
keo  gained.    From  this  presumed  intimacy, 
le  should  have   expected    to  have  learnt 
pn^hiog  of  the  habits  and  character  of 
fluriesthe  First,  when  amidst  his  camp—in 
ie  boar  of  battle— and  on   his  constant 
■arches.  These  omissions  were  not  forborne 
ko  aoy  porpose  which  many  have  had  of 
iejireeiatiDg  the  personal  character  of  Charles, 
lirDeFoe  has  vindicated  the  monarch  from 
h  reproaches  of  the  public  libels  of  the 
jl^es,  which  denounce  him  for  a  tyrant  reck- 
less (A  the  blood  of  his  subjects:  *'  The  Ca- 
^"  acknowledging  that  '^  he  never  saw 
KnodiDation  in  his  Majesty  to  cruelty,  or 
I  let  any  thing  not  practised  by  men  of  ho- 
«  in  all  nations."    On  one  occasion,  the 
had  told  us  that  ^'  When  he  was  in 
my  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  we  used 
see  the  King  with  the  general  officers 
morning    on   horseback  viewing  his 
his  artiUery,  his  horses,  and  always 
thing  going  forwards;"  but  that  he  had 
least  diversion  in   the  English  army, 
be  proeeeds,  "  the  King  was  seldom 
among  us,  and  seldom  without  cour- 
and  clergymen,  parsons  and  bishops, 
about  him.''    This  happened  when 
English  army  was  at  York,  on  the  first 
^asiofl  of  the  Scots.    That  expedition,  we 
%  already  shown,  was  a  mere  parade  of 
%  and,  as  Charles  himself  acknowledged, 
anny  was  never  designed  for  fighting, 
leader  who  views  Qiarlesonce  placed  in 
ridicalons  attitude,  and  hears  nothing 
of  his  conduct  during  these  civil  wars, 
*^hich  our  Cavalier  assures  us  he  was  pre- 
ti,eannot  avoid  receiving  a  very  ordinary 

""fiewnk^  ITSS.  The  late  Mr.  John  Niehoto, 
ebibliographieal  knowledge  of  English  boolu 
I  considerable,  in  his  costly  History  of  Leicester^ 
rtt  was  so  faaefnated  by  a  provincial  edition,  and 
fUieSliropthire  Gentteman  who  personally  serv- 
4"  tttathe  baa  largely  transcribed  from  this  Ro- 
N^  fat  an  antbenlie  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
l^ceiier,  wiUiout  being  aware  that  he  was  alloy- 
PlhiiaDtiqniian  metal  with  a  modem  brass.— 
^ob'  Uieeitenhire,  lii.,  app.  41 .  It  is  a  carious 
^  Ibat  a  stmilir  error  to  that  of  Lord  Chatham's 
rt^'Cned  to  Jackson  of  Exeter,  who  had  some 
^^  to  Uterary  distinction,  aa  well  at  to  musical 
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impression  of  the  military  Ufe  of  this  mon- 
arch. Had  Do  Foe  known  what  we  could  tell 
him,  that  picturesque  artist  amidst  his  in- 
ventions had  sketched  a  prominent  figure  of 
Charles  during  many  years,  unwearied,  un- 
subdued by  calamity,  and  wrestling  with 
fate. 

We  have  several  addresses  of  the  King  to 
his  army,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  places 
whom  he  summoned  to  meet  him.  They  are 
not  formal  orations.  Having  addressed  the 
Somersetshire  men,  he  concludes—*'  Your 
cheerfulness  in  this  service  I  shall  requite 
if  it  be  in  my  power ;  if  I  live  not  to  do  it,  I 
hope  this  young  man,  my  son,  your  fellow- 
soldier  in  this  expedition,  will,  to  whom  I 
shall  particularly  give  it  in  charge."  (2)  In 
pointing  to  the  Prince  who  was  by,  and  in 
uttering  the  language  of  the  heart,  *'  this 
.young  man,  my  son,  and  your  fellow-soldier," 
was  an  appeal  to  the  social  feelings  of  tlie 
multitude,  which  must  have  found  a  response 
in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Sabran,  the  French  resident,  had  several 
interviews  with  Charles  the  First,  passing 
over  to  the  King  at  different  times  from  the 
metropolis.  The  Frenchman  was  little  pro- 
possessed  in  favour  of  the  King;  his  ''In- 
structions "  had  hinted  to  him  that  Charles 
had  never  returned  the  *'  affectionate  offers" 
of  France. 

He  is  surprised  to  find  that  *'  The  King  is 
prodigal  of  his  exertions,  and  astonishingly 
laborious.  He  is  more  frequently  on  his  horse 
than  in  his  coach,  from  morning  till  night 
marching  with  his  infantry.  The  soldiers 
seem  conscious  of  all  the  cares  and  the  wants 
of  their  King,  satisfying  themselves  gaily 
with  the  little  he  can  do  for  them,  and  march- 
ing with  all  their  hearts  {marchant  de  ecBur), 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  another  battle,  to 
which  the  troops  of  the  Parliament,  better 
armed,  seem  to  be  leading  them.  I  have 
seen  them  all,  and  considered  them  well." 
In  another  passage,  Sabran  is  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  Charles.    'Mean 


celebrity.  He  always  considered  that  De  Foe's 
"History  of  the  Plague"  was  written  by  a  contem- 
porary, from  its  minate  details,  and  the  many  na- 
tural incidents  so  forcibly  InTcnted.  Nor  is  thia 
surprising,  since  a  learned  physician,  I  think  Dr. 
Mead,  writing  on  *' the  Plague,"  refers  to  that  extra- 
ordinary historical  romance  by  the  same  writer. 
All  this  is  highly  honourable  to  the  genius  of  De 
Foe,  but  by  no  means  to  historical  romances,  for 
the  dangerous  deception  sueeessfuUy  practised  even 
on  enlightened  men. 

(I)  Spenser. 

1%)  Ruflhworth,  v.  090. 
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assure  you  thai  he  is  to  my  mind  aKiog  the 
most  laborioas,  the  most  judicioiiSy  and  the 
least  rash  {empreui)  in  such  bad  afibiffs,  per- 
sonally giving  and  directing  ail  hisoiders,  even 
to  the  least ;  never  signing  a  paper  without  a 
strict  consideration ;  and  the  King  is  as  often 
on  foot  as  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  His  Brilannie  Majesty  desires  peace, 
but^  from  his  knowledge  of  (he  contempt  with 
which  his  inclination  is  received,  he  is  bent 
on  war.  Although  the  Ring,  in  my  opinion, 
will  open  (be  campaign  with  advantage  rather 
than  loss  (this  was  in  April,  1645),  yet  he  has 
such  inadequate  resources,  that  one  cannot 
hope  for  him  long."  Not  two  months  after- 
wards, Fairfax,  the  new  Commander-^n-chief, 
gave  a  total  overthrow  to  the  King's  asmy, 
and  the  reverses  of  Charles  fast  followed. 

At  Naseby,  where,  as  Clarendon  so  mourn- 
fhlly  tells,  '^  The  King  and  the  kingdom  were 
lost,"  a  sentiment,  says  Warburton,  dictated 
hj  a  generous  despair,  and  as  nobly  express- 
ed, fortune  for  ever  deserted  the  royal  stan- 
dard. The  self-possession  and  the  dauntless 
intrepidity  of  the  King  in  the  hour  of  action 
was  on  that  day  put  to  trial.  Charles  would 
ftave  reconquered  the  lost  battle.  The  King 
rode,  encouraging  with  voice  and  hand  the 
men,  often  exclaiming,  *'  One  charge  more, 
and  we  recover  the  day  P  Twice,  Sabran 
notices,  the  King  rallied  the  infantry,  but 
suddenly  the  cavalry  turned,  and  were  all  in 
flight.  The  infantry  perceiving  themselves 
abandoned,  whole  battalions  flung  down  their 
arms.  Charles,  regardless  of  his  person ,  was 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  Scotch  Earl  of  Cameworth  suddenly  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  King's  horse, 
exclaiming  with  two  or  three  broad  Scottish 
oaths, ''  Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an 
instant  ?"  From  one  who  was  present  at  this 
action,  we  learn  that  the  King  hardly  escaped 
by  charging,  with  his  own  troop  of  horse 
solely,  through  the  body  of  the  enemy.  (Ijt 


(I j  Iter  Carolioum,  Gntch'B  UseeUanea 
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(S)  Hume  has  taken  up  twme  account  of  thi8l>attle, 
whiah  tfUTers  from  the  present.  **^Tbe  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  PuiiaoeBt  exceeded  tliose  on  the  side  of 
the  KJofF.  Tbey  iost  a  fhonsand  men,  he  not  above 
eight  hundred.*  The  acconnts  of  the  Ulled  in 
hittki  are  very  snppositftious ;  each  party  lesBening 
tiMir  own  am!  multiplying  those  of  the  enemy ; 
hut  ae  aU  agree  in  the  present  ease,  to  the  immense 
««wd  of  prisonen,  we  OMry  he  certahi  It  was  oe- 
••aiaaed  by  some  uncommon  acddient. 

J»  arsfMcfmen  of  the  lyhig*  accounts*  wfaM  were 
bolstered  up  even  by  the  ParUament  to  decefvu  the 
people,  Josiah  Ricraft,  who  has  exerted;  bit  pen 


It  is  remarlcaUe  that  in  this,  the  most  i 
portant  battle,  where  the  parties  met  n 
equal  desires  and  hopes,  the  action  was 
least  sangoinary  of  ail  in  the  eiril  wars.  1 
killed  were  few,  and  the  prisoners  very  ma 
The  number  of  standards  taken  astonisi 
Sabran,  who  obsenred,  as  the  prisoners  pas 
by  his  window,  that  among  three  thousand 
Guffles*s  infantry  tbete  were  not  more  U 
two  at  three  carts  of  the  wounded,  and 
more  than  eight  or  ten  cavaliers  prisons 
This  account  is  eoofirmed  by  Ladiow,  i 
calculates  the  total  of  the  prisoners  at 
thousand.  *^  This  Tietory,"  adds  the  Rep 
lican  Genend,  ^^  was  obtained  with  the  loe 
a  very  few  on  our  side,  and  not  above  tk 
or  four  hundred  of  the  enemy.'*  (2) 

What  then  occasioned  such  a  complete  ( 
comfiture  on  the  side  of  the  royalists?  1 
evident  that  a  panic  had  seized  on  the  ca 
ry.  Qarendon  is  the  only  wdler  who 
ventured  to  acoonnt  Jbr  this  extraordia 
panic^  and  he  does  this  by  aUnding  to 
trivial  incidmit  of  the  Earl  ol  Cameworth  s 
denly  tamiag  round  the  King's  horse 
snatching  the  bridle !  Instantly  the  w 
ran  through  the  troops  ^  to  maceh  to 
right/'  whicfa  ^^  led  them  fioin  charging 
enemy ;  turning  thetr  horses,  all  rode  ai 
upon  the  spnr"^Saii9e  qiU  peui,  Oi 
panie  tecrer,  even  on  an  accidant  as  iaeo 
deraUe  as  the  one  alleged  by  the  noble  1 
Utfian,  have  doubtless  tncned  the  fortune 
battles ;  baCin  the  present  case  it  isevid 
that  the  imminent  peril  in  whicfa  the  U 
stood  was  equaiy  participahed  by  his  cava 
and  (he  singly  cry  to  ^^  march  to  the  ngl 
that  is,  to  march  away  I  was  not  wfiwiUiii 
obeyed  simultaneously  by  att.  The  asioBJ 
nent  of  Sabran  that  there  were  only  ^  ci 
or  ten  cavaliers"  among^  the  prisoners, 
plies  that  the  panio^tricken  catralry  and 
infiintry  who  laid  down  tkm.v  arms  \^ 
formed  of  raw  reenhts^  or  ofldinary  soldi< 

to  eornmenonUng  ''Kngtand'flr  Champions" 
•* Troth's  faUhfbl  Patriots,"  pretends  to  glre  an 
aataaeeuni  of  lh6hMS>  IncurffMl hr hoth the  1 
andther?aiUaauatiath«a«ehttwaar8v  Hee« 
over  the  slala  \n  every  place  and  erery  a^Uoo, 
the  total  ]»,  as  h«  totanded  heaiw  he  begM 
oooat,  that  the  eamnoa  softUflm  alate  OD  the  Ki 
sideaawuBt  toafr,aMft.whUe  Hw  talal  eathe  1 
lUmsnt's-ia  only  SUS..  Be  saaaH  not  to  hare  Ii 
aware  that  this  very  sttaimiua  provea  how  gre 
Ui&Uiig  diTided  the  eoaMnaisfeapIs  wUh  the  1 
Uaneat,  natwithatiMdinr  the*  toMMaae  lesoai 
th«j  hAld  \m  thatr  haadi;  and  tfmt  thaUag  I 
lUtta.  mom  than  Us  name. 
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Ibe  caralieis,  thai  is,  the  men  of  xink  and 
hoooar,  fell  in  their  ranks,  maiotaiBing  their 
pJiantiy  aa  the  ground  which  they  covered 


d  tho  Royalists,  as  Ludlow  tells  us,  we  learn 
inm  Clareadon  that  '*  there  were  aboye  one 
haodred  and  Hfty  ottcers  a|id  gentlemen  of 
pnoie  quality  dead  upon  the  spet,  whose  me- 
mories ought  to  be  preserved." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  thut  a  great  reverse  had 
docurred  in  the  state  of  the  two  armies  duriiig 
ibe  Civil  Wai&    The  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
sunoooded  by  ilhisions.    The  Royalists  be- 
lieved their  cause  to  be  the  only  lawful  one ; 
that  the  name  of  the  King  was  itsetf  *^  more 
thaa  thirty  thousand ;"  and  that  the  people 
roold  fi^t  lor  the  Grown,  as  they  expressed 
il,  *'  though  ii  hung  but  on  a  hawthorn 
bedge.'*  Their  deeds  vouched  their  honour ; 
Inu  their  confidence  betrayed  their  preaump- 
tioQ— piesttinption  which  is  only  hope  run 
mL   They  seemed  not  seoaible  that  a  part 
U  tbe  natioa  had  become  another  people,    it 
ms  not  only  that   Soveoeignty  was  ooa- 
teamed,  but  that  new  interests  had  risen  in 
tip|)osiiion  to   the  old.    Deprived  of  their 
esutes,  the  Aoyitols  acquired  notluBg  by 
a  fugitive  victoiy ;  it  was  a  Uaze  which 
i&UQguLdied  itself*    Careless,  gay,  and  dis< 
sipated,  the  Royalists  rarely  acted  in  concert ; 
they  aliacbed  but  in  hofe»    Vigilant  to  pre- 
lorve  their  pay  and  tbur  spoil,  and  for  ever 
i«t  if  they  could  not  save  themselves,  the 
PirliameBtarians  combated  in  despair*    The 
ooral  force  of  (he  parties  became  every  year 
aora  unequal^  There  was  also  anGlher  cause 
flfih^    unpro^erotts  state  of  the  Royalist 
mnj.   Fiom  the  difQcolty  which  the  King 
k4  found  hoth  in  paying  and  subsisting  his 
■m,  his  levies  were  often  raised  suddenly, 
ud  necessarily  were  now  composed  of  ranr 
Qodisciplined   recruits*    The  commissariat, 
vhich  the  greatest  captain  of  our  times  has 
d«KriM  as  thesonl  <Mf  an  army,  seems  then 
lo  have  been  as  unknown  as  the  term*  There 
•as  no  want  of  men,  had  Charles  the  means 
to  sabsist  them«    Sir  Henry  Slingsby  notices 
that  having  once  collected  three  hundred 
nea  who  flocked  to  his  summons,  having 
not  the  means  of  providing  for  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  disband  and  send   them  back 
to  iheir  homes.    They  were  ready  to  light 
^  the  King,  but  they  required  also  to  be 

On  the  Parliament's  side,  under  Cromwell 
(0  to  note  at  the  end  of  the«h«ffAv. 


and  Fatrfox,  the  troops  had  not  only  greatly 
improved  in  the  strictness  of  Uieir  disdf^ne, 
and  the  quality  of  the  men,  but  they  were 


riien  dead.    Of  three  or  four  hundred  killed    now  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  princifAe 


which  worked  in  the  Add  greater  miracles 
.than  the  wh(de  military  art.  Under  Crom- 
well his  Parliamentarians  wore  no  longer  as 
he  described  them  to  have  been,  ^  decayed 
serving-men,  broken  tapsters,  and  these 
without  Deli£^Ott."  That  extraordinary  man, 
who  had  long  witnessed  the  noble  sacrifices 
of  the  Cavaliers,  now  meditated  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  rehgion  to  the  principle  of  honour* 
It  is  his  own  avowal  in  a  speech  to  Parliar 
ment.  We  have  sometimes  smiled  at  his 
army  halting  to  sing  a  psalm— it  was  as  ex- 
citing as  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  (1)  Crom-* 
well  was  a  Tast  genius,  because  he  derived 
his  greatness  not  merely  from  his  deeds,  bat 
from  a  higher  source— from  a  principle 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  unfolds  the 
philosophy  of  a  Montesquieu.  With  Crom* 
well's  turn  iA  mind,  like  another  Mahomet, 
he  might  have  founded  a  new  religion.  He 
prayed^  and  wept,  and  had  ail  the  unction  of 
inspiration.  Ha  rarely  disputed  on  doctrinal 
points,  but  he  poured  himself  out  on  free- 
grace.  Baxter,  who  well  knew  Cromwell, 
conveys  a  very  lively  notion  of  his  art  of 
oratory.  **  Of  a  sanguine  complexion,  natu^ 
rally  of  such  a  vivacity,  hilarity,  and  alacrity, 
as  another  man  hath  when  he  hath  drankee 
a  oup  too  eradu"  <i)  Bnt  (he  man  who  was 
not  hardy  enough  to  make  himself  king, 
dcaading  the  pistols  of  a  few  of  his  brothers 
in  arras,  was  too  wary  in  his  enthusiasm, 
acting  with  e^Nn,  rather  than  of  doing  thai 
in  whiA  he  must  have  stood  alone,  nn* 
guarded  by  the  sympathies  ti  those  who  snr* 
rounded  him. 

-  The  character  of  a  connnander  is  not  only 
displayed  in  a  victory,  but  in  its  vicissitndea» 
in  the  trying  hour  of  his  defeat,  when  the 
eollectedsiessef  his  thoughts  is  to  retrieve  the 
past,  and  in  the  presence  of  mind  when  de*^ 
faction  or  open  mutiny  are  to  be  repressed 
by  courageous  casttgation.  Charies,  the  re- 
tired Charles,  adapted  to  adorn  the  interior 
of  a  pahice  by  the  arts  he  loved,  and  the  se» 
elusion  he  courted,  now  wearing  out  his  hk 
bust  frame  in  hard  campaigns  by  night  and 
day,  even  when  lowest  in  fortune  preserved 
the  same  unalterable  spirit.  It  is  certain  that 
few  have  possessed  such  an  entire  self-con- 
trol as  tiiis  monarch ;  this  was  probably  a 


I 
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constitutional  virtne ;  it  would  be  of  a  higher 
rank  if  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  ac- 
quirement of  his  philosophy.  Whatever  it 
was»  it  originated,  however,  in  no  deficiency 
of  sympathy.  We  may  recollect  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  he  received,  to  him 
the  most  afflicting  intelligence,  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which 
was  secretly  communicated  to  him  while  at 
chapel— he  remained  unmoved  I  He  showed 
the  same  undisturbed  magnanimity  when, 
standing  in  the  tower  of  the  wall  of  Chester, 
he  saw  his  troops  in  a  sally  defeated,  and  his 
friend  Lord  Lichfield  slain  at  a  moment  when 
such  a  loss  was  irretrievable.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  who  was  about  the  King,  has  no- 
ticed  the  imperturbable  character  of  Charles. 
**'  Here,"  says  this  honest  memorialist,  ^^  I 
do  wonder  at  the  admiraUe  temper  of  the 
King,  whose  constancy  was  such  that  no 
perils  never  so  unavoidable  could  move  him 
to  astonishment,  but  that  still  he  set  the 
same  face  and  settled  countenance  upon 
whatsoever  adverse  fortune  befell  him,  and 
neither  was  he  exalted  by  prosperity  nor  de- 
jected in  adversity,  which  was  the  more  ad- 
mirable in  him,  seeing  he  had  no  other  to 
have  recourse  unto,  but  must  bear  the  whole 
burden  upon  his  own  shoulders."  (i)  Indeed 
the  self-command  of  Charles  the  First  finds 
hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man. 
When  this  monarch  received  the  fatal  intel- 
Ugence  that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  English  Parliament,  he  was 
engaged  at  chess;  his  companion,  struck 
with  amazement,  stopped  his  play.  The  King 
desired  him  to  proceed,  preserved  silence, 
and  won  the  game  I  Such  a  revolution  of 
fortune  might  have  startled  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes. 

I  shall  now  furnish  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  King's  spirited  and  firm  conduct 
in  a  mutiny  which  was  not  known  to  our 
historians.  After  the  batUe  of  Naseby,  at 
Welbeck,  the  King  held  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant councils  of  war  which  occurred  dur- 
ing his  fugitive  reign.  Should  he  march  for 
Scotland  to  join  Montrose,  or  return  to  Oxford 
to  attempt  a  treaty  with  the  Parliament? 
The  council  were  equally  divided  in  Uieir 
opinions ;  the  King  inclined  t6  those  who 
were  for  marching  to  Scotland.  It  was  some 
time  after,  that  one  morning  orders  had  ac- 
tually been  issued  to  rendez-vous  in  Worksop 
Park,  when  an  express  arrived,  announcing 

(4)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  SUngiby,  St. 


the  defeat  of  Montrose,  and  the  foce  of  war  in 
an  instant  changed  I 

The  King  retreated  to  Newark,  as  the  near- 
est place  of  safety.  At  this  moment  Charles 
the  First  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  for- 
tunes. Bristol  had  most  unexpectedly  capi- 
tulated under  Prince  Rupert,  by  which  the 
King  suffered  the  immediate  loss  of  many 
towns,  and,  shortly  after,  all  the  West  of 
England.  Lord  Digby,  too,  had  been  just 
routed  at  Sherborne.  Misfortune  trod  on  the 
heels  of  misfortune.  Factions  and  disagree* 
ments  and  personal  jealousies,  the  usual  con- 
sequences attendant  on  discomfited  troops, 
were  dividing  into  parties  the  fragments  of 
the  royal  army. 

The  astoni^ing  surrender  of  Bristol,  on 
terms  not  honourable  to  the  Prince,  was 
hardly  forgiven,  after  his  assurance  of  keep* 
ing  that  city  for  four  months.  The  King  ad- 
dressed two  energetic  letters  to  his  nephews, 
which,  in  a  view  of  his  character,  deserve 
our  notice.  The  agony  of  his  despair  appears 
in  a  remarkable  postscript  to  a  letter  the 
King  wrote  to  Secretary  Nicholas :  ^'  Tell  my 
son  that  I  shall  less  grieve  to  hear  that  he  is 
knocked  on  the  head,  than  that  he  should 
do  so  mean  an  action  as  is  the  rendering 
of  Bristol  CasUe  and  Fort  upon  the  terms  it 
was." 

That  fatal  blow  reversed  aU  his  hopes ;  he 
calls  it  ^*  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy 
that  hath  yet  befallen  me ;"  the  depth  and 
bitterness  of  this  feeling  can  only  appear  by 
the  letter  which  the  King  addressed  to  Prince 
Rupert.  I  have  transcribed  it  from  the  origi- 
nal in  a  private  collection,  preserving  in  this 
instance  the  peculiarity  of  the  royal  ortho- 
graphy. Charles  had  never  been  taught  to 
spell  his  words,  but  wrote  them  down  by  the 
ear.  (2) 

To  Prinee  RuperL 

Hereford,  44lh  Sept.  1645. 

^'  Nepheu-*Thongh  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a 
great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surrendring  it  as 
you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  to  me,  that 
it  makes  me  forget  not  only  the  considera- 
tion of  that  place,  but  is  lykewaies  the  great- 
est tryall  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  be- 
fallen me;  for,  what  is  to  be  done?  After 
one,  that  is  so  neer  me  as  jrou  ar  both  in 
blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so 
meane  an  action  (I  give  it  the  easiest  terme) 

(t)  From  the  Autograph  GoUeetion  of  W.  Benet, 
Siq.,  M.P.  I  have  Blnee  found  ttiis  letter  in  Cla- 
rendon, with  the  orthography  modemiaed. 
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sndi,  I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will  say 
BO  more  of  it,  only  least  rashness  of  judge- 
menl  be  layed  to  ray  charge,  I  must  remem- 
ber you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  Aug. 
whereby  you  assured  me  (that  if  no  mu- 
tiny hapned)  you  would  keepe  Bristol  for 
Ivwer  monthes  ;  did  you  keep  it  fewer 
dayes  ?  Was  there  any  thing  like  mutiny  ? 
More  questions  might  be  asked,  but  now  I 
ooofesse  to  little  purpose.  My  conclusion  is 
is  to  desyre  you  to  seek  your  subsistence 
(OBtil  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  my 
eoudition)  somewhere  beyond  seas,  to  which 
end  I  send  you  herewith  a  passe,  and  I  pray 
God  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  con- 
dition, and  give  you  means  to  redeme  what 
you  have  lost :  for  I  shall  have  no  greater  joy 
in  a  yictory  than  a  just  occasion,  without 
falnshing,  to  assure  you  of  my  being  your 
loTJng  oncle  and  most  faithful  friend, 

'<  Chailis  R.** 

A  week  had  hardly  elapsed  ere  the  mor- 
tified feelings  of  Charles,  somewhat  subdued 
by  sorrow,  awakened  his  domestic  affections 
for  his  other  nephew,  Maurice.  The  youth  of 
this  Prince  required  exhortations  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  consolation  for  the  past,  but  neither 
could  be  receive,  save  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  Sovereign  and  his  relative.  If  we 
take  both  these  remarkable  letters  together, 
they  will  display  such  tenderness  for  ihe 
younger  Prince,  and  such  a  majestic  correc- 
tion of  the  elder,  that  perhaps  on  no  occasion 
does  the  character  of  the  man  break  out  in  a 
more  trying  hour.  We  view  Charles  in  a 
hght  assuredly  in  which  others  have  studied 
to  avoid  placing  him.  The  letter  to  Prince 
Maurice  I  have  transcribed  from  the  original 
in  the  Barleian  Collection. 

To  Prince  Maurice. 

Newtoone,  aoth  Sept.  1645. 
**  Nephew — What  through  want  of  time  or 
nnwillingness  to  speak  to  you  of  so  unplea- 
sant a  subject,  I  have  not  yet  (which  now  I 
must  supply)  spoken  to  you  freely  of  your 
brother  Rupert's  present  condition ;  the  truth 
is,  that  his  unhandsome  quitting  the  Castle 
and  Fort  of  Bristol  hath  inforced  me  to  put 
him  off  those  commands  which  he  had  in  my 
army,  and  have  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  b^ond 
sea.  Now  though  I  could  do  no  less  than 
this,  for  which,  believe  me,  I  have  too  much 
reason  upon  strict  examination,  yet  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  most  confident  that  this  great 
error  of  his,  which  indeed  hath  giren  me 


more  grief  than  any  misfortune  since  this 
damnable  Rebellion,  hath  no  way  proceeded 
from  his  change  of  affection  to  me  or  my 
cause,  but  merely  by  having  his  judgment 
seduced  by  some  (rotten-hearted)  (1)  villains 
making  fair  pretensions  to  him,  and  I  am  re- 
solved so  little  to  forget  his  former  services, 
that  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  enable 
me  to  look  upon  my  friends  like  a  King,  ]» 
shall  thank  God  for  the  pains  he  hath  spent 
in  my  armies.  So  much  for  him  ;  now  for 
yourself.  I  know  you  to  be  so  free  from  his 
present  misfortune,  that  it  no  ways  staggers 
me  in  that  good  opinion  which  I  have  ever 
had  of  you,  and  so  long  as  yon  shall  not  be 
weary  of  your  employments  under  me,  I  will 
give  you  all  the  encouragement  and  content- 
ment that  lies  in  my  power ;  however,  you 
shall  always  find  me 

^*'  Your  loving  uncle  and  most  assured  friend, 

''  Chablbs  R."  (2) 

It  was  after  the  reception  of  these  lettersii 
that  Prince  Rupert  with  his  accustomed  im* 
petuosity  proceeded  towards  the  King,  and 
reached  Belvoir  Castle  with  his  brother  and 
about  two  hundred  of  his  officers.  The  King 
required  him  not  to  advance  till  farther 
orders.  The  next  day,  however,  Rupert  pro- 
ceeded, and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  Governor 
of  Newark,  one  of  the  Prince's  party  in  that 
fugitive  Court,  now  torn  by  the  factions  of 
the  army,  went  out  with  a  company  of  cavalfy 
to  meet  the  contumacious  Prince,  a  ceremony 
which  he  had  never  paid  to  the  King  himself. 
Accompanied  by  this  train,  Rupert,  regardless 
of  any  usual  ceremony,  came  into  the  pre- 
sence, and  came,  he  said,  to  justify  himself* 
The  King  spoke  with  cold  reserve,  occasionally 
addressed  himself  to  Prince  Maurice;  rose- 
early  from  supper,  and  retired,  to  close  any 
farther  intercourse.  On  the  following  day 
Rupert  was  allowed  to  make  his  defence,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  of  debate  the  Prince  was 
absolved  from  any  treason  in  the  surrender 
of  Bristol,  but  he  was  not  cleared  from  the 
charge  of  indiscretion. 

The  Governor  of  Newark,  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  who  had  sided  with  the  Prince,  was 
living  on  ill  terms  with  the  King's  resident 
Commissioners,  who  had  proved  themselves 

(I)  Tbis  in  the  original  is  an  interlineation;  the 
forcible  exprestion  was  recollected  by  Charles;  he 
had  formerly  heard  it  fh>Di  the  mobs,  who  on  one 
occasion,  we  find,  alluded  to  **  rotten-hearted 
Lords."  It  was  probably  no  unosaal  term  at  that 
day. 

(S)  Harleian  MSS.  0968, 115. 
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zealous  in  their  master's  en  use.  To  put  an 
end  to  these  feuds,  the  King  appointed  Lord 
Bellasis  Governor  of  Newark,  but  previously 
had  privately  communicated  his  intention  to 
Willis,  and  appointed  him  to  be  Captain  of 
his  Horse-guards  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfleld,  who  had  recently  fallen  before 
Chester,  it  was  a  command,  says  Garen- 
don,  lit  for  any  subject.  Charles  used  the 
most  gracious  expressions,  and,  without  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  observed 
it  was  easier  to  remove  one  person  than  to 
reform  the  complainants.  Willis  seemed 
troubled,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from 
serving  in  a  place  of  too  great  honour,  ill 
adapted  to  his  means.  Willis  added  that  his 
enemies  would  triumph  at  his  expense,  and 
the  King  promised  to  take  care  of  his  sup- 
port, and  insisted  that  no  one  could  be  con- 
fl&dered  as  disgraced  who  was  placed  so  near 
his  person.  When  the  King  was  at  dinner, 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  with  both  the  Princes, 
Lord  Gerrard,  and  twenty  officers,  entered 
into  the  presence-chamber.  Willis,  address- 
ing the  King,  declared  that  he  was  disho- 
noured !  Prince  Rupert  affirmed  that  Willis 
had  been  removed  from  his  government  for 
Default  but  that  of  being  his  friend.  Lord 
Ctorrard  asserted  that  the  whole  was  a  plot  of 
Lord  Digby,  whom  he  would  prove  to  be  a 
traitor.  At  this  the  King  rose  in  disorder 
from  table,  and  would  have  had  Sir  Richard 
Willis  withdraw  with  him  to  more  privacy, 
Imt  Willis  insolently  replied  that ''  he  had 
received  a  public  injury,  and  expected  a 
public  satisfaction."  The  King  was  startled 
-at  this  hardihood,  and  indignantly  command- 
ed them  all  to  depart  from  his  presence,  and 
to  come  no  morj  into  it.  The  looks  and 
gestures  of  the  King  were  unusually  agitated, 
and  the  party  themselves  seemed  at  least 
confounded — if  not  repentant.  1  have  here 
followed  the  narrative  of  Clarendon,  who, 
however,  has  transcribed  the  whole  from  the 
pages  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  which  had  been 
written  under  the  King's  eye.  Clarendon 
concludes  his  narrative  thus.  *'  They  de- 
parted the  room  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  yet  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  (Gover- 
nor's house  they  sounded  to  horse,  intend- 
ing to  be  presently  gone." 

Here  the  narrative  of  Clarendon  abruptly 
closes,  though,  by  that  remarkable  yel,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  they  departed  with  ^*  shame," 
they  continued  to  bo  refractory  when  '*  they 
reached  the  Governor's  house,  and  sounded 
to  horse.'*    Ciaremloii  only  fttrther  tells  us 


'  that  this  '^  unheard-of  insolence  quickly 
brought  the  Lords,  who  were  absent,  and  aU 
the  gentlemen  in  the  town,  to  the  King  with 
expressions  full  of  duty,  and  a  very  tender 
sense  of  the  usage  he  had  endured ;"  and  we 
only  discover  by  Sir  Edward  Walker's  origi- 
nal narrative,  that,  ^'  in  a  consultation  on 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  let 
them  go,  and  not  to  take  any  more  notice  of 
their  madness."  *'  This  resolution,"  conti- 
nues Walker,  *•*  proceeded  rather  from  his 
Majesty's  mercy  than  justice,  for  if  he  had 
pleased  he  might  have  punished  them  at  his 
pleasure  for  this  insolency,  all  the  foot  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  in  toum  expecting  orden 
what  to  do."  Why  "  all  the  foot?"  Here 
is  an  extraordinary  bustle  among  the  troops 
and  no  adequate  cause  asigned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Charles  in  this  narra- 
tive, which  he  had  himself  corrected,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  own  hand- writing,  purposely 
obscured  a  painful  incident,  which  his  feel- 
ings were  too  poignant  to  detail,  and  which 
his  delicacy  from  being  himself  personally 
concerned,  and  the  honour  of  his  nephew  in- 
volved in  it,  prevented  him  from  perpetuat- 
ing, though,  in  suppressing  it,  the  narrative 
beiravs  *'  a  tale  half  told." 

The  incident,  which  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate the  military  character  of  Charles  the 
First,  now  occurred.  I  have  drawn  it  from 
the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Lord  Belasyse  or 
Bellasis,  written  by  his  Secretary,  Joshua 
Moore. 

As  soon  as  the  parties  had  left  the  King, 
and  reached  the  Governor's  house,  where 
they  "  sounded  to  horse,"  Prince  Rupert  with 
all  his  officers  drew  up  their  cavalry  in  the 
Market  place  at  Newark ;  the  town  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  Prince  then  ac- 
companied by  most  of  the  officers  waited  on 
his  Majesty  with  a  declaration  that,  finding 
themselves  no  longer  trusted,  they  desired  to 
have  passes  granted  to  go  beyond  i he  seas. 
The  King,  with  much  surprise,  but  with 
more  courage  and  scorn,  told  them  that 
**  The  passes  to  leave  his  service  should  be 
granted,  not  only  to  leave  the  kingdom,  Im 
never  more  to  make  use  of  their  etvords." 
have  transcribed  the  King's  spirited  and 
prompt  reply  from  the  manuscript.  Charles, 
however,  did  not  conclude  by  the  mere  seve- 
rity of  the  sarcasm.  On  the  return  of  these 
officers  to  their  men,  Charles  called  for  his 
horse,  and  immediately  marched  with  sword 
and  pistols  to  the  Market-place,  having  given 
orden  to  charge  the  Prinoe  in  case  of  aoy 
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firom  lh»  nratiiMers.  The  King,  f 
svord  in  liand,  admneed  from  the  ranks, 
calling  on  the  Prinoa—^*  Nephew  1  whj  are 
Ton  thus  in  arnis7^<— **  To  defend  oinselves 
against  our  enemies."—*^!  conimaBd  you/' 
said  the  King,  ^  to  march  out  immediately 
to  Belvoir  Castie,  and  stay  there  till  the  passes 
be  seat  you  ti>  go  beyond  the  seas."  The 
Prince   sobmitted,   and    ntaivhed    off  his 

This  extraordinary  adventure  at  theMarket- 
,  it  is  evident,  has  been  entirely  passed 
in  the  narrative  sent  down  to  us.  How 
that  al&ir  was  considered  by  the  King,  ap- 
pears by  **  a  petition  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Us 
Officers,'^  wherein  the  subscribers  observe, 
IhM  **  having  met  to  make  their  several  grie- 
▼ancfs  Imowny  we  find  we  have  drawn  upon 
OS  some  misconstruction  by  the  sunmer,  by 
xeason  your  Majesty  thought  that  appeared 
as  m  mutiny"  (2)  Charles  observed,  that 
^  Be  would  not  diristen  it,  but  it  looked  very 
Bke  one."  (3) 

The  military  iife  of  Charles  the  First  exhi- 
bits a  singular  series  of  personal  exertions, 
oflea  in  a  state  of  miserable  deprivation, 
bardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  monarch  or  man.  His  painful  marches, 
and  his  fugitive  life,  were  a  tribulation  of 
nearly  four  laborious  and  afflicted  years--and 
bis  two  last  were  passed  in  the  awful  repose 
of  his  imprisonments.  A  curious  record,  the 
aealoas  labour  of  one  who  had  been  his  daily 
alteadant,  (4)  has  been  left  us,  wherein  from 
the  day  he  quitted  Whitehall,  to  that  of  the 
King's  tian^rtation  to  Holmby ,  the  marches, 


Ct)  SloaneySS.,4l(n.   Art.  16. 

(S)  It  is  preserved  in  Evelyn,  H.,  109. 

(3)  Thisaflhir  tenolaated  inPrlnee  Bupert  "fireely 

^inowledging  bis  errors,"  and  in  the  family  quar- 
rel ibe  nepbew  waareeoneUed  to  the  i]iieIe.~Oa- 
loidMi'ft  State  Papan,  U.,  498.  WUUawae,  how- 
ever, never  suffered  to  eome  again  into  the  King's 
*e«  and  Lord  Gerrard  was  the  hearer  of  aehal- 
ftwa  this  Bi«GoYemer  to  Lord  Betta6ls,whieh 
KlBf  forbade  his  Lordship  to  aeeept. 

Thm  edtlor  of  Evelyn  was  sadly  perplexed  at  the 
strange  InconslstcDey  la theaeoount  given  of  thisaf- 
tiafrby  the  various  contemporary  writers.  Burton,  in 
his  matoryortheCivU  Wars,  declares  Prinee  Rupert's 
l^arty  aetaiily  threw  op  their  eommisskms,  yet  this 
^'  petltSoD,"  which  the  editor  found  among  Evelyn's 
papers*  slarUes  him,  as  it  implies  positively  that 
tbehr  commissions  were  taken  fromthrro.  I  suipeet 
ttiia  to  be  the  ftet  by  Sabran's  noUee,  that,  as  soon 
aa  Ibe  Pilnee  had  retreated  to  Oxford,  the  King  sent 
kla  orders  to  arrest  the  Prince  In  his  house,  and 
oomnMuided  him  to  leave  the  khigdom.  This  ei^- 
fiMiietanrr  arSghiaied  a  mmonr  tM  the  Prinee  bad 
jMen  bribed  by  Parliament  to  smrrraider  Brislal  at 
fl»  pHee  of  dgbt  thousand  Jaeobusei,  wbieh  were 


the  retreats,  and  the  battles,  were  registered 
by  nights  and  miles.  Many  an  afiTecting  ia* 
eidentis  cursorily  noticed.  A  suf^randa 
bed,  or  a  dinner  in  the  field,  seem  not  always 
to  have  been  had,  as  these  are  particularly 
specified  among  the  happier  days  of  these 
perpetual  ntirches.  The  King  had  not  always 
bread  for  his  table,  and  one  night  has  been 
recorded  which  had  not  the  night's  meal. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  late  that  a  King  cf 
England,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  reduced 
at  times  to  such  shifts  and  miseries,  that  the 
story  of  Alfred  with  the  good  -wife  was  not  t 
scene  more  ludicrous  than  Charles  the  First 
had  sometimes  to  pass  through ;  and  that  the 
satire  of  Voltaire,  of  the  assembled  monarchs 
who  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  thdr  quota 
lor  a  scnrry  su]^r,  was  actually  realised 
in  Ihe  history  of  Charles  the  First.  When 
Charles  with  his  tired  troops  was  a  fugitiye 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  has  told  a  simple  narratiTo  of  this 
kind,  which  the  natvet^  of  his  own  style  will 
best  represent.  ^' When  the  King  was  at  sup- 
per eating  a  pullet  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  the 
room  without  was  full,  but  the  men's  stomachs 
were  empty  for  want  of  meat.  The  good-- 
wife  troubled  with  the  continual  calling  upon 
her  for  Wctnals,  and  haying,  it  seems,  but 
that  one  cheese,  comes  into  the  room  where 
the  King  was,  and  very  soberly  asks  if  the 
King  had  done  with  the  cheese,  for  that  the 
gentlemen  without  desired  it."  Charles  once 
complained  that  **'  his  rebd  subjects  had  not 
left  him  out  of  bis  Revenue  enough  to  pre^ 
serve  him  from  starving."    In  the  trial  of 


secured  at  Amsterdam .  The  editor  of  Evelyn  refers 
to  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  and  to  Claren- 
don, where  '*  the  reader  will  Hud  much  amusa- 
meni."  The  editor  did  not  know,  what  he  may  now 
df>pend  on,  that  Qarendon's  aoconot  is  a  mere  tran- 
script of  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Narrative,  and  far* 
ther,  that  Bulstrode's  is  a  mere  transcript  of  da* 
rendon's! 

(k)  The  Iter  Carollnum  in  Gutoh's  If  iseeUanea  Ca* 
rlosa.  Some  of  these  entries  may  amuse  the  reader. 
"The  King  and  his  party  sometimes  lodged  In  a 
BlsboplB  palaee,  or  at  the  seat  of  a  lord,  or  a  oountiy 
gentleman,  and  at  a  merrbantiB  abode»  but  nat 
unusually  at  a  yeoman's  house,''«-and  '^a  very  poor 
man's  house."  "Dinner  la  the  field"  is  a  usual 
entry,  hut  the  melancholy  one  of  "No  dinner  this 
day,"  Is  repeated  Sir  sueeessive  days.  ^Sunday,  no 
dinner,  supper  at  Worcester;  aeruelday."  "This 
march  lasted  flrom  six  in  the  morning  till  midnigbi" 
—"a  long  march  over  the  mountains"— '* His  Va- 
Jesty  lay  in  the  field  all  night.  In  bis  eoaeb,  on  Bo- 
ooBoaek  Dawn"-«>"Tbe  King  bad  bis  meat  and 
driak  dreised  al  a  poorwldowli.*  Surh  was  the 
life  cif  Charles  the  Pint  dnrtng  several  yeais. 
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Rosewell,  a  Dissenting  minister,  a  curious 
circumstance  was  disclosed.  When  a  lad,  in 
travelling,  he  chanced  to  see  King  Charles 
the  First  in  the  fields,  sitting  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  a  sorry  dinner  under  a  tree,  and 
from  the  King's  conduct  on  that  occasion  he 
received  such  deep  impressions ^f  the  man, 
that  he  retained  ever  after  an  awful  recollec- 
tion of  the  monarch.  A  tree,  indeed,  was 
often  the  canopy  of  state  under  which  the 
King  gave  audience  and  held  councils. 

Often  the  King  rode  hard  through  the 
night,  and  saw  the  break  of  day,  which  only 
recalled  the  wearied  fugitive  to  the  anxious 
cares  of  a  retreat,  or  a  pursuit.  Once,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  King  summoned  several 
gentlemen  together,  and  after  their  confe- 
rence he  dismissed  them  to  their  beds  with 
this  pathetic  address,  *^  Gentlemen  I  go  you 
and  take  your  rest,  for  you  have  houses  and 
homes,  and  beds  to  lodge  in,  and  families  to 
love  and  live  with^but  I  have  none  I  My 
horse  is  wailing  for  me  to  travel  all  this 
night,  and  return  to  the  place  whence  I 
came."  The  King  had  long  been  like  a  hunt- 
ed partridge,  flitting  from  one  ground  to  an- 
other^ this  is  an  aiTecting  image  given  of  his 
erratic  and  anxious  courses.  In  his  strange 
condition,  destitute,  not  merely  of  the  house- 
hold wants  of  men,  but  of  those  still  more 
poignant,  the  bereavement  of  his  wife — his 
children— his  friends— the  suffering  monarch 
once  observed,  '^  As  God. hath  given  me  af- 
flictions to  exercise  my  patience,  so  hath  he 
given  me  patience  to  bear  my  afflictions." 

On  the  present  subject,  of  the  military  life 
of  Charles  the  First,  we  may  notice  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  the  distant  lo- 
calities of  his  scattered  followers,  the  mes- 
sengers frequently  passing  through  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  The  modes  contrived 
for  conveying  secret  intelligence  were  as 
extraordinary  as  any  recorded  among  the 
stratagems  of  war  by  the  ancients.  Bruno 
Ryves  details  the  corporal  persecution  which 
a  Dr.  Cox,  a  Royalist,  with  a  King's  trum- 
peter who  had  waited  on  the  doctor,  endured 
from  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Exeter.  Among 
other  personal  injuries,  they  were  not  only 
most  narrowly  searched,  then  stripped  naked, 
and  the  fists  of  a  seijeant-major  crammed 
into  their  mouths,  and  even  down  their 
throats— but  the  Earl  turned  physician  on 
this  occasion,  and  forced  the  doctor  and  the 
trumpeter  to  swallow  two,  we  may  add,  too 
powerful  emetics,  the  Earl  standing  sentinel 
by  the  two  bowls  in  expectation  of  getting  at 


the  secret  intelligence  which  it  was  imagined 
one  of  them  had  swallowed.  Inhuman  as  this 
treatment  appeared  to  Bruno  Ryves,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Earl  of  Stamford  ^as  well 
aware  of  this  novel  mode  of  conveying  secret 
intelligence.  In  the  manuscript  memoirs 
already  quoted,  I  discovered  the  fact.  During 
the  siege  of  Newark,  the  King  neglected  noc 
to  inform  Lord  Bellasis  of  his  condition,  and 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  some  of  these  shoK 
dispatches.  The  last  of  these,  in  the  words  of 
the  manuscript,  ^*  was  brought  to  his  lordship 
in  a  man's  belly,  written  in  cyphers  and  pat 
in  lead,  which  the  man  swallowed  lest  he 
should  be  taken  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
Scots'  army."  Charles  opens  this  very  letter 
to  Lord  Bellasis  in  a  style  which  evidently 
betrays  the  agitation  of  the  royal  w^riter. 


u 


Belayse,— If  you  discover  the  secret  I 
now  impart  to  you  by  this  exlraordinnry 
U)ay  of  conveyance y  I  wish  you  as  ill  as  you 
have  had  hitherto  good  fortune  in  my  ser- 


>» 


vice — 

History  seems  to  afford  no  parallel  to  the 
variable  exigencies  into  which  this  monarch 
was  thrown,  abandoned  by  fortune  more  than 
by  his  friends.  Among  sovereigns,  the  life  of 
Charles  the  First  appears  as  singular  as  its 
close  was  once  to  all  the  world.  Urgent  emer- 
gencies, when  the  business  depended    oik 
himself,  were  uniformly  met  by  a  firmness 
in  action,  or  by  a  force  of  language,  which 
equally  prove  the  excess  of  injustice,  which 
has  depreciated  his  capacity,  and  that  mean- 
ness which  has  calumniated,  to  fit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  to  a  system  of  po- 
litics. 

NOTE  F(Rt  PAGE  439. 

OV     THB    FABLJAHEMTABT  JLBICT      OOXBDinTO 
MIUTABT    Ain>   8P1BITUAL   MOVE1ISNT8. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  civil  war  of  Chartei 
the  First  was  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  rdigioaa 
fanaticism  with  the  ordinary  aflkirs  of  life.  Tha 
cant  of  Cromwell  in  his  addresses  to  the  soldiecs 
was  not  his  own  invention,  when  men 

— —  Fongbt  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  Punk. 

The  Parliamentary  forces,  when  in  fhll  march, 
would  have  offered  many  a  group  for  Hogarth's 
pencil.  The  regiments  on  marching  were  chanUog 
different  psalms ;  once  a  parly  of  Royalists  having 
passed  by  another  party  at  dusk,  the  latter  breaking 
out  into  psalm-singing,  it  provoked  a  battle,  from 
which  the  darkness  had  otherwise  spared  them. 
Their  standards  bore  Scriptural  mottos  and  devices  j 
of  these  several  are  still  preserved  in  the  Dissenteit 


Ubnrj  or  Dr.  miliams,  in  Redcroas  Street.  Some 
of  tbese  liore,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us ?^  or,  ^  As  a  Captain  of  the. Lord  am  I  now  come.'' 
One  standard  bore  **an  arm  painted,  thrusting  a 
bloody  sword  through  a  crown."  They  adopted 
Scriptural  names;  Gleareland  alludes  to  this  by  a 
stroite  of  humour,  **  With  what  face  can  they  object 
to  the  King  the  bringing  in  of  foreigners,  when 
themselves  entertain  such  an  army  of  Hebrews. 
One  of  them  boat  up  his  drums  clean  through  the 
Old  Testament ;  we  may  learn  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour  by  the  names  in  his  regiment.  The  muster- 
man  uses  no  other  list  but  the  first  chapter  of  Hat- 
Chew." 

There  an  several  publications  intended  for  mili- 
tary serviee,  penned  by  ministers.  *<  The  Soldier's 
Catechism,  by  Robert  Ram,  Minister,  published  by 
authority."  Anotheris,  "A  Spiritual  Knapsack  for  the 
Parliament's  Soldiers.  I6U."  The  most  eitraordinaiy 
of  these  specimens  of  the  temper  of  thetimesisone 
enUUed  "  MiliUry  and  Spiritual  Motions  for  Foot- 
Companies,  with  the  Exercise  of  a  single  Campany  as 
they  now  ought  to  be  taught,  and  no  otherwise.  By 
Captain  Lazarus  Haward,  1645." 

Some  innovations  in  the  military  discipline  had 
been  recently  attempted,  which  Captain  Lazarus 
asserts  were  only  adapted  to  amuse  the  spectators, 
but  were  dangerous  to  the  soldiers  in  serviee.  He 
Is  desirous  of  rejeeting  tbese  "  whimsies"  altogether, 
nor  does  the  honest  Captain  appear  sensible  Uiat  he 
had  a  portentous  one  of  his  own.  It  was  a  project  of 
drilling  and  exercising  a  company  of  infantry  at  the 
same  time,  by  *<  a  double  motion  of  soul  and  body." 
— "  This  ftiU  and  whole  exercise  of  a  foot-company, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  may  make  us,  like  the 
Israelites,  to  go  up  as  one  man,  with  one  heart  and 
in  one  form,  a  soldier  of  that  great  Captain,  Christ 
iesos." 

His  scheme  is  to  give  the  word  of  command  to 
produce  the  military  movement— and  to  every  letter 
In  that  word  he  affixes  some  pithy  and  pious  sen- 
tence to  produce  the  accompanying  spiritual  one. 
He  forms  acrostics  of 

"  To  the  Right  About !"— "  As  You  Were  !"-as 
thns.-^ 

T  he  Devil  is  let  loo«e  for  a  season  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  God's  Church. 

0  ur  Enemies,  0  Lord,  are  near  to  hurt  us,  but 
Thou  art  near  to  help  us. 

T  he  sword  never  prevailed  but  Sin  set  an  edge 
upon  it. 

H  asten  from  the  company  of  the  wicked. 

E  very  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine,  nor  hear 
any  news  or  noises  to  affright  us. 

R  eligiQD  made  astalklng-horsefor  poUtics  is  odious. 

n  ia  a  grievous  judgment  upon  a  nation,  when 
teachers  sent  for  man's  salvation  shall  become 
means  of  their  confusion,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

How  the  spiritual  motion  which  depended  on  the 
f^Uert  eould  accompany  the  milUary  movement 
Jhich  was  given  by  the  word,  this  driller  of  saints 
has  not  explained  ;  but  no  doubt  Captain  Lazarus 
^as  admired  for  the  ingenivus  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting military  movements,  which,  if  his  men  at  the 
■^e  time  respected  their  spiritual  ones,  must  have 
•Qoally  perplexed  *•  both  their  body  and  soul ." 

His  Manual  is  still  curious  to  a  military  antiquary, 
•8  giving  a  eorreet  representation  of  ••  the  full  and 
vhole  exercise  of  a  foot^company,"  and  bearing  also 
*  ▼ery  exact  print  of  a  foot-soldier  in  his  accoutre- 
■^ts  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  First. 
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CHAPTER  LXVU, 
Judge  Jenkins^  and  "the  Law  of  the  Land." 

In  times  of  political  agitation,  sincerity  is 
a  rare  virtue ;  for  often  has  the  spirit  of  party 
been  its  substitute,  to  hold  men  together  in 
the  same  iron  bond.  This  principle  explains 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  persons  acting  in 
public  with  a  body  to  whom  they  do  not  na* 
turaliy  cohere.  Personal  views,  above  all  love 
for  those  with  whom  they  are  joined,  or 
hostility  against  those  they  oppose,  and  even 
nnnuter  accidents,  have  induced  many  cha- 
lacters  who  figure  in  our  history  to  adopt  a 
party  with  whose  principles  they  did  not 
sympathise.  No  unreasonable  suspicions, 
therefore,  have  sometimes  been  raised, 
whether  such  persons  were  not  more  in- 
fluenced by  party  motives,  whatever  that 
party  may  be,  than  by  their  private  senti- 
ments. Whoever  joins  a  party  begins  a 
race,  and  like  men  running  down  a  steep  hill, 
the  point  at  which  they  would  have  stopped 
has  long  been  passed  by. 

But  when  we  discover  men,  whose  force  of 
character  scorns  every  disguise,  and  rejects 
every  compromising  principle,  and  who  at 
the  cost  of  fortune,  and  even  at  the  price  of 
life,  keep  their  unswerving  rectitude,  we  are 
struck  by  this  unpopular  virtue  of  sincerity* 
In  every  political  man  it  bears  a  charm.  We 
admire  it  even  in  him  whose  feelings  we  may 
not  participate,  and  to  whose  judgment  we 
may  not  assent.  We  appreciate  its  generous 
nature,  even  in  an  enemy,  and  though  this 
unpliant  morality  be  intractable  to  the  hand 
of  the  most  subtle  leader,  still  the  man  who 
adheres  to  his  party  though  it  be  discomfited, 
and  to  his  principles  though  they  be  explod- 
ed, evinces  a  force  of  character,  which  may 
well  awe  the  more  flexible  and  weaker  dis- 
positions.    It  is  a  giant-mind,   disdaining 
every  artifice  to  deceive  us  by  feigning  a 
sympathy  it  utterly  abhors,  and  it  stands  be- 
fore us,  in  the  strength  which  has  been  the 
growth  of  its  age,  like  some  lofty  Hex  spread 
into  magnitude,  and  glorying  in  the  same 
eternal  verdure  through  all  the  changeful 
seasons. 

The  times  of  Charles  the  First  formed  the 
primitive  state  of  modem  political  revolu- 
tions. The  minds  of  men  placed  in  the  most 
conflicting  opposition,  amidst  ambiguous  and 
unsettled  notions,  experienced  an  equal  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  their  own  different 
principles.    It  was  a  rough  unbroken  soilj 
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the  better^  perhaps,  adapted  for  the  roots  of 
that  hardy  virtue,  political  sincerity.  The 
great  actors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
vere  not  always  a  knot  of  petty  intriguers. 
Xhere  were  acnm  inflexilile  mea  iodividiMlly 
olubteiiig  ft  uoHy  ol  conduct  a»d  a  decisios 
•f  pMrpoee.  Soch  dMractera  have  not  heaa 
yn^rly  tstimaled  by  hiatoriaiia ;  beatifled 
tf  «B6  party,  they  hare  haen  hrandad  as 
koalks  by  aoother,  aod  the  anOmaiasnt  ol 
tWcsiaoarity  has  bean  doaked  by  the  o^ 
yrobham  of  bigotry.  Their  pditieal  sncerily 
«aate  a  grandeur  over  their  nianiQRei* 

We  may  at  times  snspect  the  pure  d]sio<^ 
terested  patriotism  ol  EUot,  el  Pym,aBd  even 
of  Hampdoa,  busied  as  th^  itere  among  the 
jrMe  machinery  of  revolutions;  but  whe 
wyi  doubt  the  sincerity  ol  the  duvalric 
Aithnr  Levi  Capel,  whe,  issuing  from  his  be- 
tofed  privacy,  when  all  arouad  was  despair, 
would  only  Uve  to  perish  with  his  serereign ; 
er  even  of  itaadent  Bradshaw,  who  en  his 
deaitb-hed  solemnly  mrotwed  ae  as  aa  ol 
Justice  the  condamnadeu  to  death  of  thai 
sovereign?  (1)  Who  saspecta  the  montp- 
(dikai  devodon  el  Lord  Falkland,  ibe  Bavl  of 
Itorby,  and  the  Marquis  of  Neweuiie*  er  the 
antirmoMcclueai  spirit  ef  Hilton,  of  Ludlow, 
and  ol  him  who  de^ed  no  other  epitaph  than 
^'^Here  hes  Thomas  Scot,  whe  adjtt«^[ed  the 
late  Kii^  lo  dief*  AU  these  men  worshipped 
the  cause  which  they  had  haflowed  on  their 
own  hearths ;  sometiraca,  Uke  Gideon,  they 
bed  made  an  Ephod  of  their  own-^tiU  ^  it 
became  a  snsre  to  Gideon  and  his  houae." 
We  must  not  judge  of  these  men  by  the  phi- 
losophical  spirit  of  our  own  age ;  it  had  not 
yet  arisen.  Men  must  soffer  before  they  can 
philosophise.  The  wisdom  of  nations  must 
ba  the  bitter  fruit  of  extinct  fi^ies  and  ob- 
solete crimes. 

A  mighty  Athlete,  in  the  vast  arena  of  the 
first  English  Bevolution,  was  one  of  our  great- 
est lawyers,  whose  moral  intrepidity  exceed- 
ed even  hispreloand  erudition  in  the  laws  of 
our  Constitution^    There  was  indeed  a  singu- 

(f )  I  eonfess  f  have  doubts  of  the  character  of  this 
^Afecnre  talking  sefjeant,  eminent  only  for  one  bold 
datemiloed  act,  DotwithatandiDg  bla  deatb-bed  do- 
elaratlon.  His  acceptance  of  the  estates  of  Lard 
Gottington,  amoanUng  to  4000(.  per  annum*  a  great 
household  to  maintain  his  rank  as  Lord  President, 
and  other  eenreeB  ef  emohiment  and  ofRces,eeinvey 
Ue^aveurable  Impressiens  of  the  verity  of  his  pa* 
triotism.  Whitelocke  gives  no  advantageous  view 
dr  his  ability.— "In  the  Council  of  SUte,  President 
Bradshaw  spent  much  of  ihebrtlmehitrrirtnghis 
dMt  Hmff  ar§ummita^  WMch  are  Inconventent  tn 
slOft-iMtten*'' 


laiiQr  iu  bin  nmaiteUa  acttans^  but  ihef 
ymm  not  mere  eceentrie  than  they  were  M4^ 
original,  and  even  great  Judge  taikina 
takes  no  station  in  the  page  of  our  historumai, 
yet  be  is  a  statue  which  should  be  plaeed  hn 
a  niche. 

During  b&lf  a  century  had  Judg^  Xenldiie 
been  the  iMuaoaty  of  Gray's  Imu  hi  hie 
youth  Lerd  Baorni  had  oflen  oanaulted  the 
papers  of  the  hai4  student,  and  successive^ 
aU  the  Attorneys-General  had  referred  to  tUe 
oado  ef  law.  He  mat  the  RavehitioD  uMach 
past  his  middle  age,  with  oonftrmed  legoi 
habits,  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
tliat  '«Ux  Terne,**  the  Law  ef  the  LaaA, 
whieb  bis  stsrw  poftruit  represaUs  him  finn^ 
ly  grasping  in  his  hand. 

Judge  Jenkins  bad  never  been  an  obs^ 
quious  courtier.  A  Welsh  Judgeship  hud 
been  forced  upon  him,  of  which  the  Judge, 
with  all  hjs  frugality,  found  that  every  year 
he  served,  the  espenam  exceeded  the  satary, 
lie  has  nobly  appealed  tn  all  the  hms  oi 
Court  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  never 
aimed  at  personal  aggrandisement,  well  sa- 
tisfied in  his  chamber  to  eapoimd  those  fanaa 
on  which  he  religiously  meditated.  **  How 
ikr  I  have  been  from  Ambition,  my  life  pasi 
and  your  own  knowledge  ef  me  can  abmi*<> 
dantly  inform  you.  Many  of  you  well  kaeve 
how  I  ever  detested  the  Ship-Money  and 
SloDopolies,  and  that  in  the  beginning  ef  thtt 
PariLaaaent,  for  epposiag  the  exeesaes  of  eim 
of  the  Bishops,  I  lay  under  three  Bxcommo* 
nications,  and  the  examination  of  seventy^ 
seven  articles  in  the  High  Commission  Court." 
Surely  our  lantimi  at  length  shines  on  an 
honest  man  I  This  Judge  would  retrench  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the 
Church,  when  stretching  themaelves  beyond 
the  law  ;  but  when  the  King  was  to  be  strip- 
ped  of  his  whole  prerogative  and  the  ent^ 
hierarchy  was  to  fall,  with  the  same  resolu^ 
tion  he  vindicated  the  violated  Law  ef  S^« 
land.  (S) 

The  eminent  reputation  of  Judge  Jenkins 

CS)  Arguing  »  an  Bngfish  lawyer,  ho  matolaiaed 
that  aaaoh  miseaderstood  law  maxim,  ltt«  so  maay 
others  which  are  puradosieal  in  their  werda  but  ■m 
in  their  meanine.  that  *'The  King  can  de  no 
wrong.''  **The  reason  is,  that  nothing  ean  be  deae 
in  this  Commonwealth  by  the  King^  grant,  or  any 
other  act  of  his,  aa  to  the  •al^leol'k  panoe*  gooda* 
lands,  or  liherlica,  hut  mu«l  first  be  aoeardine  l» 
estahUshed  laws,  whioh  tbo  judges  ate  sworn  te  ob- 
serve and  d^ver  between  tbo  King  and  his  peopltw 
ImpartlaUy  te  rldi  and  peer,  bigb  and  law,  aii# 
therafora  the  Judgca  and  the  mtaiolen  ef  jsetfee 
must  he  qnesU.oeed  ant  puaMadlf  the  lawn  he 
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Hearty  Tirafled  thetelebiity  of  Coke,  whom,  -^ 
in  alluding  to  the  Parliament,  he  has  called 
"Their  Oracle!"  we  know  not  whether  in 
jeatoosy  or  in  anger  I    The  name  of  Judge 
Jenkins  possibly  may  not  be  inserted  in  a 
fegal  Mbliography,  for  **  the  works  of  that 
grare  and  learned  Lawyer  Judge  Jenkins,  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate,"  consist  of  a  microsco- 
pical vdume,  where,  as  if  it  were  designed 
for  a  satire  on  all  other  law  books,  is  com- 
pressed the  erodition  of  a  folio.   They  are  all 
dated  from  the  Tower  or  Newgate.  Suggested 
kjr  the  occasions  of  the  time,  they  first  ap- 
peared in  fugitive  leaves,  which  were  rapidly 
dispersed,  and  often  gratuitously  distributed 
among  the  people.    By  *^  the  Law  of  the 
Land"  they  were  thus  instructed,  that  they 
were  existing  under  no  form  of  government ; 
that  there  was  no  Parlianient  where  there 
was  no  King ;  with  many  other  confutations 
of  *'  the  erroneous  positions  of  the  Com- 
nMms,"  and  a  variety  of  their  acts  of "  trea- 
»n,"    He  dedicates  his  •*  Lex  Tenrae"  to  the 
Societies  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  to  all  the 
Professors  of  the  Law.    His  concise  opinions, 
with  an  admirable  frugality  of  words,  are, 
kowever,  luxnriant  in  their  marginal   re- 
fereDces  to  Statutes  and  to  Records,  to  Magna 
Cbrta,  and  to  their  own  '*  Petition  of  Right ;" 
wUle  Bracion,  and  Plowden,  and  Coke,  and 
•ren  St.  John,  their  own  Soiicitor4jeneral, 
are  the  authorities  which  echo  the  solemn 
denunciations  of  Judge  Jenkins.    **  Nothing 
is  delivered  for  Law  in  my  book  but  what  the 
Boose  of  Commons  have  averred  to  be  Law, 
in  books  of  Law  published  by  ^eir  com- 
Bands,  agreeable  to  the  books  of  Law  and 
Statotes  of  this  Realm  in  all  former  times  and 
iges." 
This  eminent  lawyer  was  more  active  than 
gownsmen  usually  are.    He  was  not  only  the 
great  chamber*counsel  of  every  one  who  op- 
posed the  Parliament ;  but  this  Welsh  judge 
set  only  on  his  circuit  imprisoned  whomever 
be  deemed  to  be  rebels,  but  in  Lord  Goring's 
ttmy  in  Pembrokeshire  wa$  taken  with  his 
long  rapier  drawn,  courageously  leading  the 
Mom  hope.    This  Judge  was  now  singled 
•it  to  be  a  victim,  or  a  confederate,  at  his 
nm  choice,  with  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Commons.    The  authority  of  his  name  on  all 
^l  points  woukl  have  consecrated  even  a 
fablic  sanction. 

^ioMed,  and  no  refleetlon  to  be  made  on  the  King." 
AH  thi«  is  very  legal,  but  when  the  judges  depended 
tatbe  fatoor  of  the  Grown  for  their  seats,  there  U 
**iMilaMleve  that  they  would  lean  too  fur  in 
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A   suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  against  this  learned  Judge,  of  irre- 
proachable integrity,  for  **  a  foul  cheat  and 
breach  of  trust,  as  some  alleged."    Thus  the 
cautious  Whitelocke  enters  it  on  the  day,  in 
his  Diary.    It  was  a  vexatious  suit  merely 
got  up  to  cast  an  imputation  without  the  co- 
lour of  a  charge.  (1)    He  refused  to  answer, 
not  to  decline,  he  said,  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Chancery,  but  to  decline  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  him.    In  the 
King's  Bench  he  alike  persisted  in  warning 
the  people  that  the  present  Parliament  was  a 
mere  delusion,  for  all  they  did  was  illegal 
and  extra-judicial,  and  liable  to  be  revoked. 
Once  he  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
at  another  time  committed  to  Newgate  for 
high-treason.    No  one  could  daunt  the  legal 
culprit.    Miles  Corbet  insisting  on  his  close 
confinement,  the  Judge,  now  himself  placed 
at  the  bar,  retorted,  that  *<Some  of  them 
might  be  prisoners  ere  long  themselves  if 
they  did  not  run  away  in  time."    The  poli- 
tical prophet  lived  to  verify  his  own  predie-' 
tions,  and  might  have  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  correctness  of  that  judgment,  which,  at 
the  time,  passed  for  absurdity  and  inveterate 
obstinacy.    Firm  in  his  style,  he  was  yet  stf 
moderate,  that    **"  the  Beformers,"  as  the 
judge  calls  them,  everywhere  declared  thai 
Judge  Jenkins  had  made  his  *^  recantation.** 
He  published  a  keen  and  bitter  retort,  to  re- 
fute the  lie  they  had  published. 

At  length,  in  February,  1648,  the  Judge^ 
?rith  another  Royalist,  one  Sir  Francis  Butler, 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons  to  IM 
attainted. 

Lenthal,  the  Speaker,  addressed  the  pti*^ 
soners,  as  two  intolerable  malignants  and 
traitors  to  that  honourable  House,  who  now 
would  proceed  against  them  as  men  con- 
victed of  treason.  The  Speaker  more  par- 
ticularly reproached  the  ancient  Welsh  Jud^e 
for  Ikis  contumacious  conduct,  which  had  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  House,  in  omitting 
to  pay  that  obeisance  to  the  chair,  when 
placed  at  their  bar,  which  was  the  greater 
fault  in  him,  knowing  as  he  pretended  to  bQ 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  Judge  Jenkins  had 
refused  to  kneel  as  is  usual  before  that  ho- 
nourable House.  (2) 

While  the  Speaker  was  addressing  Judge 

flivour  of  the  prerogative .   Judge  BetUey  was  a  ?•• 
marhable  instance. 

(I)  Judge  Jenkins  has  blmaelf  sUtod  the  eaif, 
its  secret  history,  bi  his  little  voluoM. 

(t>  Whitelocke,  SIS. 
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lenkiQs,  the  old  man  in  a  low  voice  requested 
bis  companion  not  to  reply— *' Let  all  the 
malice  ftdl  upon  me,  my  years  can  better  bear 
it."  The  Speaker  having  ended.  Judge 
Jenkins  asked  whether  they  would  now  give 
bim  liberty  to  speak  ? 
**  Yes  I  so  you  be  not  very  long/' 
**  No !  I  will  not  trouble  either  myself  or 
you  with  many  words.  Mr.  Speaker  1  you 
said  the  House  was  offended  at  my  behaviour 
In  not  making  my  obeisance  to  you  when 
they  brought  me  here,  and  this  was  the  more 
wondered  at,  because  I  pretended  to  be  know- 
ing in  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  answer,  that 
I  not  only  pretend  to  be,  but  am  knowing  in 
the  laws  of  the  land,  having  made  them  my 
study  for  these  five-and-forty  years,  and  it  is 
because  I  am  so  is  the  reason  of  my  beha- 
viour. As  long  as  you  had  the  King's  arms 
engraven  on  your  mace,  and  that  your  great 
teal  was  no  counterfeit,  and  acting  under  his 
authority,  I  would  have  bowed  in  obedience 
to  his  writ,  by  which  you  were  first  called. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  you  and  this  House 
bave  renounced  your  allegiance  to  your  So- 
Tereign,and  are  become  a  den  of  thieves, 
thould  I  bow  myself  in  this  House  of  Rim- 
mon,  the  Lord  would  not  pardon  me  1" 
.  The  whole  House  were  electrified— all  rose 
in  uproar  and  confusion  I  it  was  long  ere 
order  could  be  obtained,  or  their  fury  could 
exhaust  itself.  It  seemed  as  if  every  member 
shrunk  from  a  personal  attack.  The  House 
voted  the  prisoners  guilty  of  high  treason, 
without  any  trial,  and  that  they  should  suffer 
as  in  case  of  condemnation  for  treason.  They 
called  in  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  learn  the 
usual  days  of  execution,  which  were  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  The  day  to  be  appointed 
then  became  the  subject  of  their  debate. 
..  At  this  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed  to 
be  out  all  human  chances  to  spare  the  life  of 

"This  greatest  Qerk  but  not  the  wisest  Van,*' 

the  facetious  and  dissolute  Harry  Martin,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  rose,  not  to  dissent 
from  the  vote  of  the  House,  he  observed,  but 
he  had  something  to  say  about  the  time  of 
the  execution  :  *^  Mr.  Speaker,— Every  one 
must  believe  that  this  old  gentleman  here  is 
fully  possessed  in  his  head,  resolved  to  die  a 
martyr  in  his  cause,  for,  otherwise,  he  would 
never  have  provoked  the  House  by  such  biting 
expressions.  If  you  execute  him,  you  do 
precisely  that  wMch  he  hopes  for,  and  his 
execution  will  have  a  great  influence  over 


the  people,  since  he  is  condemned  without  a 
jury ;  I  therefore  move  that  we  shoukl  sus- 
pend the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  mean* 
time  force  him  to  live  in  spite  of  his  teeth." 
The  drollery  of  the  motion  put  the  Honse  into 
better  humour,  and  the  State-prisoners  were 
remanded. 

The  day  after  the  re-commitment,  a  re- 
markable conversation  took  place  between 
the  old  Welsh  Judge  and  his  fellow-^risooer, 
which  clearly  confirmed  the  sagacity  of  the 
witty  Harry  Martin. 

The  unfortunate  companion  of  the  Judge 
somewhat  querulously  asked  if  he  had  not 
been  too  hardy  in  his  language  to  the  House! 

''  Not  at  all  1"  replied  this  venerable  De- 
cius.  ^'  Rebellion  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  kingdom,  and  has  gotten  such  a  head, 
that  the  weakness  of  many  loyal  men  will  be 
allured  to  compliance  should  not  some  vigo- 
rous and  brave  resistance  be  made  in  public, 
and  to  their  very  fkoes  1  This  was  the  cause 
why  I  said  such  home  things  to  them  yeste^ 
day.  And  I  am  now  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
thought  of  my  execution,  that  I  hope  they 
will  not  long  suspend  the  day,  for  I  think 
that,  like  Samson,  I  shall  destroy  more  Phi- 
listines on  the  day  of  my  death  than  I  have 
ever  yet  done  all  my  life." 

Curiosity  was  excited.  It  was  evident  that 
the  old  man  had  some  scheme,  difficult  to 
comprehend,  when  he  should  be  [Aaced  by 
the  side  of  the  gallows. 

^*  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  intend  to  do  and 
say  at  that  time.    First,  I  wiU  eat  much 
liquorish  and  gingerbread  to  strengthen  my 
lungs,  that  I  may  extend  my  voice  near  and 
for.    Multitudes  no  doubt  will  come  to  see 
the  old  Welsh  Judge  hanged.    I  shall  go  with 
venerable  Bracton's  book  hung  on  my  left 
shoulder,  and  the  Statutes  at  large  on  my 
right.    I  will  have  the  Bible,  with  a  libbon 
put  round  my  neck,  hanging  on  my  breast 
I  will  tell  the  people  that  I  am  brought  there 
to  die  for  being  a  traitor,  and,  in  the  words  of 
a  dying  man,  1  Will  tell  them  that  I  wish  that 
all  the  traitors  in  the  kingdom  would  come  to 
my  fate.    But  the  House  of  Commons  never 
thought  me  a  traitor,  else  they  would  hare 
tried  me  for  such,  in  a  legal  manner  by  a  jury, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  kingdom  for 
a  thousand  years.    They  have  indeed  debar- 
red me  from  my  birth-right— a  trial  by  my 
peers,  that  is,  a  jury  ;  but  they  knew  that  I 
am  not  guilty  according  to  law.    Bat  since 
they  will  have  me  a  traitor,  right  or  wrong, 
I  thought  it  was  just  to  bring  my  counsellors 
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vilh  me,  for  they  ought  to  be  hanged  as  well 
as  1,  for  they  all  aloDg  advised  me  in  what  I 
haye  done.  Then  shall  I  open  Bracton  to 
show  them  that  the  supreme  power  is  in  the 
King — the  Statue  book  to  read  the  oath  of 
aUegiance-^and  the  Bible  to  show  them  their 
duties.  (1)  All  these  were  my  evil  counsel- 
loiSf  and  they  must  be  hanged  with  me !  So 
when  they  shall  see  me  die,  afQrming  such 
things,"  continued  this  romantic  brother  of 
the  coif,  ^*  thousands  will  inquire  into  these 
matters,  and,  having  found  all  I  told  them  to 
he  true,  they  will  come  to  loathe  and  detest 
the  present  tyranny." 

No  day  of  execution  so  fondly  dwelt  on  by 
the  Welsh  Judge  was  ever  appointed,  and  the 
patriotic  Royalist  was  defrauded  of  offering 
his  country  that  extraordinary  lesson,  which 
his  imagination  had  cherished  in  his  reveries. 

The  policy  of  hanging  an  old  Welsh  Judge 
for  stubbornness,  and  without  a  jury,  was 
^ubtfal.  The  decisions  of  such  a  venerable 
member  of  the  law,  in  truth,  were  fully  va- 
lued by  the  House,  and  though  they  menaced 
him  with  death  at  the  bar,  they  proffered  him 
more  than  life,  in  the  privacy  of  bis  cell.  Se- 
Teral  Members  of  the  Committee  visited  Judge 
Jenkins  in  Newgate,  and  offered  that  '^  If  he 
would  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment for  lawful,  they  would  not  only  take  off 
the  sequestrations  from  his  estate,  which  was 
about  SOOi.  per  annum,  but  that  they  would 
settle  a  pension  on  him  for  life  of  lOOOf.  a-y  ear  •" 
**^  Never  can  I  own  rebellion,  however  success- 
ful, to  be  lawful ;  I  would  rather,  therefore, 
see  your  backs  than  your  faces,"  sternly  re- 
plied the  old  Judge.  The  spokesman  repeated 
the  same  offer,  ^*  If  he  would  only  suffer  them 
to  print  that  he  acknowledged  their  power  to 
be  lawful."  Indignantly  replied  the  Judge, 
*'  I  will  connive  at  no  such  doings  for  all  the 
money  you  have  robbed  the  kingdom  of ;  and 
should  you  impudently  print  such  matter,  I 
will  sell  my  doublet  and  coat  to  buy  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  to  set  forth  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  their  proper  colours." 

Still  seduction  had  not  exhausted  all  its 
arts ;  they  touched  a  finer  nerve  in  his  do- 
mestic feelings.    ^*  You  have  a  wife  and  nine 

(I)  He  repeated  these  doetrineB^  referring  to  the 
volume  and  the  page. 

(a)  These  interesting  conversations,  with  the  ro- 
mantic project  of  the  Jadge  for  the  day  of  his  exe- 
«aUon,  we  find  in  a  enrious  pamphlet.  They  were 
drawn  "from  the  mouth  and  notes  of  Sir  Francis 
Butler.'^  It  is  entitled  "True  and  Jast  account  of 
what  was  transacted  in  the  Commons  House  at  West- 
miaiter,  AnnoDom.  1648,  when  that  House  voted 


children,  whoall  will  starve  if  you  refuse  our 
offer ;  they  make  up  ten  pressing  arguments 
for  your  compliance." 

''  What  1"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  <'  did  they 
desire  you  to  press  me  in  this  matter?" 

'MwiU  not  say  they  did,"  replied  the 
Committee-man,  ^^  but  I  think  they  press 
you  to  it  without  speaking  at  all." 

The  old  man's  anger  was  kindled ;  he  cried 
out,  ^^  Had  my  wife  and  children  petitioned 
you  in  this  matter,  I  would  have  looked  on 
her  as  a  whore,  and  them  as  bastards !"  The 
honourable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons finally  retreated.  (2) 

After  this  time  Judge  Jenkins  was  removed 
to  various  confinements,  from  castle  to  castle^ 
and  gaol  to  gaol.  He  suffered  eleven  years 
of  durance,  with  the  same  constancy  with 
which  he  persisted  in  expounding  the  laws  of 
England.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  Judge 
in  prison  furnished  Lilbume  with  allfthe  legal 
points  which  led  to  his  famous  triumph  by 
juiy,  and  stirred  up  that  restless  bold  man  to 
the  prosecution  of  Cromwell,  (3)  yet  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  to  Cromwell  the  Judge  after- 
wards owed  his  freedom.  (4)  He  lived  to 
witness  the  Restoration,  and  this  was  that 
Judge  Jenkins  who  on  that  surprising  Revo- 
lution was  expected  by  all  men,  and  would 
himself  have  accepted  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  Judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  as 
the  sole  but  proud  reward  of  a  long  life  of  ar- 
duous trials  and  triumphant  inflexibility. 
Jenkins  said  that  he  was  represented  at  Court 
as  superannuated  and  unfit  for  such  a  place, 
but  Sir  Phineas  Pett,  who  knew  him,  de- 
scribes the  Judge  then  as  a  very  acute  man, 
of  infinitely  quicker  parts  than  Judge  Mallet, 
who  was  at  that  time  made  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
another  enemy  to  Jenkins,  greater  than  his 
age,  thwarted  him  at  Court  in  not  obtaining 
this  judgeship.  ^^  So  he  might  have  been, 
would  he  have  given  money  to  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,'*  said  honest  Anthony  Wood.  It 
was  for  this  casual  stricture  that  the  Univeiv 
sity  of  Oxford,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
the  son  of  Lord  Clarendon,  heavily  fined  our 
great  literary  antiquary,  for  the  pretended 

David  Jenkins,  Esq.,  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  Sir  Francis 
BuUer,  to  be  gnUty  of  High  Treason  against  them- 
selves, without  any  Trial."  4719. 

(3)  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  U., 

4S5. 

(4)  In  the  Gesta  Britannorum  of  Sir  George  Whar- 
ton, I  ilnd  this  entry:  **Jan.  U,  1056-57,  Judge 
Jenkins,  that  constant  sufferer,  ordered  his  liberty, 
yet  continues  he  still  in  Windsor  Gastte.'' 


m» 
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libel.  The  two  statues  of  Charlas  the  First 
aad  the  Earl  o{  Dauby  were  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Physic  Garden  by  the 
jfoduce  of  this  cruel  fine.  They  stand  in 
perpetual  nieinory»  that  the  passions  of  men 
may  raise  statues  to  suppress  Truth,  but,  ere 
the  statues  have  mouldered  away.  Truth  un- 
expectedly rises,  in  all  her  freshness  and 
UDmortality.  (1) 
^ttdge  Jenki^  was  the  Cato  of  Loean-- 


**PtortaDe  ebOM  the  tide  of  the  GomiQeron,  but  He, 

tbfl  Conqnered.' 


n 


Some  may  smile  at  a  Judge  Jenkins'  tena- 
ciousness  of  the  laws  of  the  land ;  at  the  ner- 
vous integrity  which  foiled  a  golden  bribery, 
turning  aside  to  enter  into  eleven  years  of 
durance,  and  deem  but  as  the  dotage  of  a 
bewildered  brain  the  romantic  dream  of  his 
execution,  had  it  occurred.  Yet  whoever  smile 
must  return  to  more  solemn  thoughts,  when 
they  discover  in  Judge  Jenkins  one  of  our  greats 
est  constitutional  lawyers,  and  a  patriot  at 
Court  or  in  prison.  The  eccentricity  of  Judge 
Jenkins,  for  wisdom  and  patriotism  out  of  sea- 
son are  deemed  eccentric,  arose  not  from  the 
singularity  or  capriceof  a  whimsical  humorist 
like  the  crouching  Noy,  or  the  headstrong 
8tubbomne>ss  which  drove  on  the  honest  and 
voluminous  Prynne.  Jenkins  advanced  no 
pointof  law  which  rested  not  on  the  custom 
of  the  realm,  judicial  records,  and  acts  of 
Parliament.  At  a  time  when  men  appealed 
to  the  laws  as  they  pleased,  and  rejected 
tbem  as  they  willed,  Judge  Jenkins  only 

0)  Anthony  Wood  declared  tbat  he  was  ready  to 
prove  what  he  had  asserted  by  written  and  printed 
•Hdence.  I  find  Wood  in  his  own  copy  of  the 
▲tbems  Oxonienses  altered  the  soi^ressed  passage 
by  rendering  it  much  stronger :  thus, "  would  be 
hlVe  given  money  to  the  then  corrupt  Lord  Chan- 
aanor  Byde."  Pepyg's  Diary,  reeenUy  published, 
oevflrms  the  ehange  against  Clarendon.  The  Hon. 
Seoi^e  igar  Bilis,  on  ttiese  auUioriUes,  has  dissert- 
ed on  the  corrupUon  of  this  old  statesman.  It  is 
ttortirying  to  detect  this  tergiversation  in  such  a 
norallser  as  tfala  great  genius, but  His  very  in- 
•InieUfe.  Cltreadon,  after  many  ypare  of  melan- 
Oholy  absUnenoefrom  power  and  profit,  often  want- 
ing the  value  of  a  dinner,  when  in  office  was  a  fa- 
ilihbed  man .  Whoever  In  baste  would  raise  a  for^ 
tone  and  found  a  family  wUI  hardly  escape  the 
ilrte  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

tl)  There  is  a  slngolarly  eurioos  dialogue  between 
Hugh  Peters,  the  army  chaplala,  and  '*IYee-bam 
Jolm'^CLllbume)  In  prison.  Hugh  Peters  was  the 
WONIOR.  to  use  the  French  revolutionary  style  of 
fttmerdays,  of  GromweH;  we  have  already  seen 
Um  \u  Uiia  character  in  fbe  history  of  the  Ho* 
Ihams. 

Cromwell  would  not  release  ■'Free-bom  John" 


knew  the  laws  to  obey  them.  Admirably  bag 
he  said,  **  So  long  as  men  manage  the  laws, 
they  will  be  broken  more  or  less,  as  appears 
by  the  Story  of  every  Age." 

In  truth,  the  opinions  of  Judge  Jenkins 
were  perfectly  sane,  in  all  his  opposition  to 
the  Parliament  as  it  was  then  constituted* 
The  Parliament  was  at  that  time  placed  ia  a 
very  anomalous  position.  Even  Mrs.  Macauc* 
lay  has  not  attempted  their  defence  on  what 
she  calls  **  the  narrow  bottom  of  constitu^ 
tional  forms."  She  confesses  that  ''on  tha 
side  of  the  Cavalier  faction  were  in  general 
the  forms  of  law,  on  that  of  their  opponents^ 
magnanimity,  justice,  sense,  and  reason.'* 
This  female  advocate  of  the  levellers  never 
alludes  to  the  price  which  her  heroes  exacted 
for  so  many  and  such  great  virtues.  Thai 
pi-ice  was,  all  the  wealth  of  the  kiugdom,  and 
the  incessant  donations  so  reciprocally  con- 
ferred of  all  the  estates  of  the  Royalists. 

Yet  among  these  Levellers,  or  eveu  among 
the  Commonwealth-men,  a  more  honourabla 
class,  was  there  one  who  surpassed  in  ''  mag^ 
nanimity  and  justice"  this  venerable  judge? 
In  ''  sense  and  reason,"  that  is,  incompiianca 
with  the  times,  in  floating  down  the  stream, 
there  were  many  indeed  who  were  more  dezr 
terous  than  our  old  Welsh  Judge.  In  lawless 
days,  Judge  Jenkins  bore  himself  up  rejoicing, 
and  even  dreaming  at  the  abandonment  of  selfy 
in  the  proud  vindication  of  the  Les  Terrm^ 
A  profound  lawyer  and  an  English  patriott 
endowed  with  that  physical  courage,  raia 
among  retired  men,  which  asserts  their  own 
unchangeable  nature  by  active  heroism."  (S^ 

even  after  his  triumphant  trial  by  Jury,  when  h* 
was  80  gloifousty  acquitted.  Peters  Tfsited  him 
in  the  Tower,  when  the  following  dialogue  look 
pince. 

Hugh  Peters  introduced  himself  as  merely  on  a 
Tisit,  without  any  other  design  than  to  see  John. 

John.— **I  know  you  weU  enough .  Yon  are  ona 
of  the  leiUng-dogs  of  the  Grandees  of  Uie  armyi, 
who  come  with  fair  and  plausible  pretences  to  in- 
sinuate into  men  when  they  have  wronged  them, 
and  work  out  their  designs  when  they  are  on  a 
strait,  and  cover  over  the  blots  wbieb  tbey  have 
made."  Then  John  complained  of  the  Illegal  seising 
of  him  by  soldiers,  carrying  him  before  that  new 
erected  thing  caHed  a  Council  of  Slate,  who  com- 
mltled  him  without  an  acenser,  aoousaUon,  proa^ 
cuUon,  or  witness. 

Peters,  taking  up  a  volume  of  Coke*s  Institutes^ 
assured  John  that  he  was  only  gulled  in  reading  or 
tmsUng  to  such  books,  Ibr  there  were  no  laws  in 
England. 

John  answered  that  he  did  believe  him,  fiirtbiA 
his  good  masters,  Cromwtn,  Palrlkx,  eie.,  had  do- 
stroyed  them  alt. 

••Nay  *  quoth  Bogb,  ••there  never  w«re  any  to 
England!" 
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lin  ntD«9cript  ditpMdMs  oC  tlM  Frendi 
InideBi  «i  LondM  ai  «  critical  period  are 
inihwHifnU/  wfittan  freoi  week  to  week, 
lirf  ate  ffeelottfi,  as  ikt  penooal  ebserra- 
tiMs  efafonitpder  who  was  ialimately  a6* 
laaiDled  witk  Hm  b«iy  adoiBoftfae  lime* 
Asia  ssoal  with  the  Freaeb^  Uie  writer  eould 
Meooitrive  to  whtB  down  their  Mmeet  but 
kf  imatiagtohis  own  Galheear.  it  required 
Mtte  ingenuily  lo  discover  in  Le  Comte  d'Or^ 
§mU^  the  Eari  oC  Argyle ;  io  Le  Comte  4t  la 
Arviiay/a.  Lord  Laudeadaie;  Milord  Cantmeij 
Lord  Kinnoal ;  Colonel  Guuicke^  Croring ;  aad 
it  requited  some  tine  to  unmask  Mitord 
Mtknck,  to  deiea  Lord  UKbridge. 

^ling  the  yeafs  1614  and  IM5^  Monsieor 
Mrhinr  de  Saforaa  was  the  Frendi  Resident 
iaEnglanA,  aader  the  adoBiniatration  of  Car^ 
diaai  Moaario.  The  personage  el  tlus  Ptenoh 
Miaister  hasaat  eihiliiied  itsell  in  our  hiS'^ 
twy^  thoagh  two  years  of  residence^  and 
lao folio  Tokumes  of  his  dispatches,  attest 
Jys  daily  dlKgenee^  and  also  its  inefflcai^. 

The  lanlt  was  not  in  Monsieur  Sabran^  for^ 
in  the  technical  style  of  modem  French  di- 
floma^9  this  luiikless  envoy  was  thrust  into 
**  a  fatsa  position."  Never  in  the  vast  ma* 
aofactory  of  Legation  has  a  forlorn  workman 
iaorepatienlly  and  more  piteoosly  sate  down 
t»  diaeiilBOgle  so  ravelled  a  due,  never  was 
thread  naore  twisted,  never  spindle  so  twirled. 
All  was  perplexed !  All  was  irretrievable  I 
Monsiear  Sabran  bo  benevolent-'-so  courteous 
^60  trsmolous  with  delicacy,  would  have 
hen  the  friend  of  all^-and  every  individnM 
opposed  htm !  ^'  I  am  sent,"  sorrowfully  he 
spoDs  his  negotiations*  '*  to  untie  a  knot 

Jfthn  showed  bim  the  PeUtioo  of  Risbt,  mkiag 
''whether  that  were  law?** 

Feten  had  the  impudence  to  deny  It,  and  aiied 
^ivbat  law  was  7^ 

John  replied  hy  that  admirable  deflnitfon  of  law 
h  one  of  the  Deelarationsof  Parliameat,  whiehl 
liaTel)erore  quoted,  as  the  composition  of  Pym ;  a 
laisage  which  can  never  be  read  loo  oflea.  '*This,*' 
natataMdioin,  **ls  adeflnittoa  of  lav  bythe  Par- 
laawntln  the  di^s  of  their  primitive  purity, ba- 
hre  they  had  corrupted  themselves  with  the  Com- 
Hon  wealth  money." 

ts  this  the  comle  Priest  replied,  **I  fell  yeo,  fbr 
•i  thU,  ih«a  it  no  law  in  this  nation  but  ttie  sword 
«d  what  it  gives;  neither  was  there  any  law  or 
lovemment  in  the  world  but  what  the  sword  gave." 

"Thfta,"  replied  heuest  John«  **ifsix  thieves  meet 
tlkree  honest  men  and  rob  them,  that  act  Is 
dghteous  because  they  are  the  stronaer  parly. 


TBS  rmsT. 

wnoi  ua  iSBgBaB  mamsmvea  aomevieaiga 
cahoiily  hadiaaolvedaa  was  the  Goidlaii  hf 
AJnCMider.'*  «<  i  am  destinttJU"  esetaims  tha 
bafU  aagotiator  in  hb  agony,  ^  lo  Iha 
most  deiieata  emptoyment^  and  the  most  ma^ 
easy  and  untoward  in  reeult.'* 

The  lituatioa  of  the  Flreoch  Resident  wsa 
dMS.  Sabran  had  been  eenC  by  Masarui,  in 
his  puMic  dwracler,  as  a  pdvileged  Spy*  <e 
discover  by  his  own  ofaaervBtions  the  eaistifig 
slate  of  afhiia  between  Chartea  and  the  Pmn 
Uameot,  to  seview  siientiy  the  mitttaty  focoa 
of  the  King,  and  estimate  the  real  influaaaa 
of  the  Parliamaot  over  the  people,  and  on  the 
spot  to  contrive  by  his  own  judgment  fee 
those  opportunities  of  a  minute^  which,  AQ^ 
goiists  have  retealed,  require  us  to  laatch 
Time  by  his  solitary  forelock. 

Public  affairs  were  stili  equiponderant.  8n» 
brail  fbuBd  that  the  fotoes  of  the  Paflianieiil« 
often  raw  levlea,  amounted  to  above  5Q^Mi 
men,  but  then  Carles  had  864NM>  gooi 
traeps.  The  King  was  yet  flbrmidaUe ;  ani^ 
during  thb  period,  once  Bssea  in  Gornwal 
seomed  kiat,  and  once  Waller  at  Cropredy» 
bridge  was  outwitted.  The  Royalisls  wem 
flashed  with  their  socoess  at  Newark  and 
Pontefract.  '*  Qod  save  the  King  1"  (Vive  Is 
Roil)  waa  once  echoed  on  the  Thames,  bjr  a 
fotced  levy  of  men  by  Paiiiament,  relactant^ 
going  down  to  headHtuaners.  The  sangnft* 
nary  storming  of  Leicester  had  struck  a  teOar 
among  the  Parliamentarians.  Wales  wafc 
offering  men  who  only  called  for  arms,  and 
Ireland  was  deemed  to  be  loyal.  All  these  it 
times  exhilarated  the  French  fteadent  in  Ui 
solitary  cabinet.  The  reverses  of  the  King 
bad  not  yet  opened  on  him*  Fairlai  and 
Cromwell  were  only  on  the  point  of  ap^ 
peariog. 

Maiarin  and  his  admhiistratiDn^  at  bnK 

And  if  there  be  no  laws  fas  Bnglaad,  sad  never  were, 
then  yonr  masters  are  a  pack  of  bloody  rogues,  wIm> 
set  the  people  on  to  murder  one  another  fbr  the 
preservation  orihelr  laws.  I  thought  I  had  betti 
sals  when  I  made  tbe  known  laws  the  mleof  aqr 
aetions,  which  you  have  all  sworn  to  defend." 

«*  Ay !  hul,"  retorted  Bagh.  *'l  will  show  that  yottr 
saftsty  ties  not  in  the  laws.  Their  minds  may  ehMga, 
and  then  where  are  yea?" 

Bat  ioha  sUtt  perslatBd  la  blowing  agaiast  the 
wind.  *' I  cannot  notice  what  h  in  their  minds, bnt 
In  their  dedaratlona-that  they  wHI  maintain  tbe 
Uws  of  the  land." 

At  this  meamnt  tba  new  •yMsa  waabraaAedat 
Bflvse  and  Goodwin,  and  eren  the  pbiloaaplMr 
Hobhes,  that  submission  to  the  present  power  wm 
•Uthalwasnafiasssiyle  oonatitula  •'thn&awa«f 
tbaUnd." 
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torn,  were  desirous  of  reinstating  the  English 
Sovereign  with  a  limited  power,  not  probably 
firom  any  sympathy  with  the  liberties  of  the 
English  nation.  In  the  **  Instructions'*  of  the 
French. Resident,  it  is  obseryed  that  ^'  Itis 
equitable  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  King 
01  Great  Britain,  without,  however,  attempt- 
ing to  elerate  his  power  so  high,  that  from 
King  he  should  become  Lord  and  Monarch  of 
England,  for  the  Laws  of  that  Country,  ba- 
lancing the  absolute  power  of  their  Mon- 
archs,  must  be  maintained  in  their  entire- 
ness,  to  appease  men's  minds,  and  hill  their 
troubles  to.  rest."  This  probably  was  an 
ostensible  argument  which  might  safely  be 
urged  on  both  parties,  but  there  are  sha- 
dowings  in  diplomacy,  8fnd  we  detect  a  more 
secret  hint  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  dis- 
creet Negotiator,  from  gaining  too  many 
advantages  for  the  King.  Charles,  **  it  is 
noted  in  the  Instructions,"  has  never  corre* 
sponded  with  all  our  affectionate  offers,  ever 
inclining  more  to  the  Spaniard.  Still,  how- 
ever graduated  the  scale  of  mediation  the 
French  Cabinet  proposed,  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  side  with  the  Parliament,  as  we  ga- 
ther from  this  prudential  State-motive. 
'^  The  conformity  of  Religion,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  and  maintain  a  Republic  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  will  unavoidably  establish  a  very 
strict  union  between  them,  and  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  these  States,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  France,  that  this  should  be  traversed." 
Sabran  is  moreover  particularly  cautioned 
against  ^^  the  Puritans,"  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish ;  *'  for  these  persons,  nourishing  a  hatred 
of  Royalty  and  all  just  government,  not  only 
will  attempt  to  pull  down  that  of  their  King, 
but  to  ally  themselves  with  the  neighbouring 
Republics,  and  this  it  may  be  useful  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  the  King." 

It  was  a  critical  difficulty  with  our  forlorn 
Resident  in  pursuance  of  his  Instructions,  that 
he  should  not  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  Parliament,  separated  from  the  Sove- 
reign, which  would  have  put  an  end  to  any 
intei-course  with  Charles.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  to  appear  to  the  Parliament 
as  one  at  all  too  partial  to  the  interests  of  the 
King,  which  might  instantly  have  terminated 
his  negotiations  at  London.  But  assuredly 
the  invincible  difficulty  was,  that  our  dex- 
terous negotiator  found  himself  equally  dis- 

Cl)  1  find  by  these  dispatches  that  this  famous 
Gardiiial,  at  first,  retained  the  name  of  Mazarlni ; 
afterwards,  to  disguise  his  ItaUan  origin  and  to  be- 


regarded  by  Charies  and  by  the  Parliament ; 
both  alike  avoided  his  proffered  friendship, 
and  lopkied  on  the  French  Resident  with  equal 
distrust.  In  a  word,  Sabran  discovers  that 
in  all  England  there  was  not  a  more  sag* 
picious-looking  person,  in  the  whole  corp) 
diplomatique,  than  the  luckless  new-comer« 

This  soon  app^red  to  our  Resident.  ^^  Tliat 
eternal  suspicion  of  England,  that  France  must 
be  more  gratified  by  its  troubles  than  by  its 
quiet,  is  as  great  as  ever.  They  judge  of  us 
by  their  own  defects,  and  their  own  ill-will, 
and  by  the  evil  which  they  would  have  done 
us,  rather  than  by  any  proofs  of  the  bad  de* 
signs  of  France,  or  of  any  deceptions  practise 
ed  contrary  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Queen  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin."  (1) 

Sabran  had  not  been  long  in  London  ere  a 
bitter  ''  Discours"  from  ^^  An  English  Gentle- 
man" appeared  on  *'  French  Charity."  The 
kindness  of  France  was  ridiculed,  because 
>'  this  kindness  was  so  excessive  that  it  be- 
comes incredible.  What  makes  this  danger* 
ous  neighbour  in  an  instant  turn  into  so  kind 
a  friend?"  This  pamphlet  detailed  evidence 
of  a  circumstance  little  known,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  It  is  what 
Sabran  calls,  and  iherefore  does  not  deny» 
^'  les  pratiques  secrettes  de  BlainviUe,"  one 
of  the  former  French  Ambassadors.  (2) 
Sabran  somewhat  consoles  himself,  though 
his  too  feeling  antennae  once  touched  shrink 
with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  snail's— that 
this  production  is  the  labour  of  some  Spanish 
agent  under  the  guise  of  ^'  an  English  Gen« 
tleman." 

The  Parliament,  as  he  had  foreseen,  would 
not  receive  him  as  a  public  Minister,  unless 
he  came  prepared  fully  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependent power.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  preserve  his  private  character.  This 
debarred  all  intercourse  with  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  Member.  Uollis 
and  Vane  regretted  that  they  could  not  visit 
him  without  leave  of  Parliament.  He  freely 
communicated  with  the  Peers,  because  the 
Lords,  whether  in  or  out  of  their  House,  al- 
ways retain  the  same  rank. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  during  which 
our' Resident  had  been  actively  employed, 
having  taken  more  than  one  journey  to 
Oxford,  reviewed  the  army  of  Charles  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  held  an  interview  with  the 
Monarch,  the  day  arrived  when  Sabran  was 

come  a  Frencliman,  he  gave  hisnameaFrenGh ter- 
mination. 
(S)  See  p.  90. 
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to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. Prerioosly  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  his 
prepared  Harangae  to  Count  de  Brienne,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  paragraph  in  it  in- 
duced a  remarkable  observation^**  Your 
speech  to  the  Parliament  is  composed  with 
great  discretion.  One  thing  only  has  astonish- 
ed me.  Tou  exhort  them  not  to  suffer  in  the 
kingdom  other  religion  than  the  one  establish- 
ed. If  this  admit  of  explanation  and  excuse, 
namely,  that  this  is  meant  to  report  to  them 
vbat  has  been  confided  to  you  by  the  King, 
consider  how  the  Spaniard  will  reproach  us, 
while  every  Catholic  will  imagine  that  we 
have  abandoned  their  protection.  Soften  this 
term,  I  pray  you.  It  will  be  prudent  ever  to 
avoid  the  subject  of  religion.  It  will  be  said 
that  we  have  no  religion  ourselves." 

Sabran  acknowledges  that  the  offending 
eihortation  had  been  inserted  in  consequence 
of  a  note  received  from  Charles.  The  ticklish 
paragraph  was  expunged  from  the  speech. 

The  Parliament  had  not  yet  disdained  the 
ceremonials  of  Royalty,  and  Sabran  was  to  be 
conducted  to  the  House  by  the  "  Sieur  Flem- 
ing," the  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  Parlia- 
ment insisted  that  at  his  audience  the  French 
Resident  should  be  uncovered.  He  replied, 
"  I  can  only  stand  uncovered  when  I  am  in 
the  King's  presence."  They  insisted  that  the 
Kiug's  throne  being  there  was  the  same  as 
bis  Majesty's  presence  among  them.  They 
alleged  that  the  Enghsh  Resident  at  Paris  was 
always  uncovered.  *'  True,"  replied  Sabran, 
"  but  it  is  before  their  Majesties,  and  here  I 
see  no  King  I  I  can  only  acknowledge  royal 
Majesty  in  the  person  of  the  Monarch."  The 
discussion  might  have  proved  interminable — 
particularly  asr  Sabran  declared  that  he  would 
not  stand— but  both  parties  being  equally  de- 
siroas  of  an  audience,  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies—that Deity  of  Horace,  who  usually 
descends  to  adjust  a  fortunate  catastrophe  in 
political  etiquette— suggested  that  mutual 
hoDoars  should  be  balanced.  It  was  accord- 
ed that  an  arm* chair  should  be  placed  for  the 
French  Resident,  who  after  his  speech  might 
cover.    Sabran  having  addressed  the  House, 

(I)  A  paasage  in  Clnrendon  sbows  that  the  Parlia- 
ment were  yet  excessively  tenacious  of  the  punc- 
tilios of  etiquette.  When  the  King  sent  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  a 
netsage  for  a  treaty,  **  the  Houses  did  not  presenUy 
<8rce  upon  the  manner  of  their  reception,  how  they 
iboQld  deliver  their  message."  The  Scottish  com- 
niislouers  were  to  join  the  two  Houses  in  the 
^Qled  Chamber,  "silting  on  one  side  of  the 
table;"  the  royal  messengers  at  the  upper  end', 
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with  his  hat  in  hand,  immediately  clapped 
his  beaver  on  a  head  whose  pulsations  might 
have  required  the  arm-chair  into  which  the 
Representative  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
flung  himself.  We  are  apt  to  ridicule  the 
mysteries  of  Court-etiquette,  but  the  Ceremo- 
nial constitutes  conventional  signs— an  al- 
phabet of  honours,  and  in  that  intelligible 
style  individuals  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, and  nations  have  kept  their  state. 
Sabran  had  politically  disputed  the  present 
punctilio.  The  Representative  of  France 
would  not  have  himself  held  too  cheap,  and 
his  allusion  to  the  absence  of  the  English 
Monarch  was  in  furtherance  of  the  grand 
design  of  uniting  the  separated  Parliament 
with  the  Sovereign.  (1) 

Count  de  Brienne,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  more  than  once  visited  England, 
had  wide  views  of  the  stale  of  the  nation.  In 
June,  1644,  he  penetrated  into  the  Revolu- 
'  tion  of  that  day  to  its  extent,  then  but  in  the 
birth  and  labour  of  lime.  He  writes,  "  The 
King  of  England  is  pressed  hard  by  persons 
who  will  not  cease  till  they  have  stricken 
down  his  authority.  The  Puritans  are  in- 
capable of  any  moderation,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  great  of  the  kingdom  (les 
grands  du  Royaume)  will  fall  from  their  pre- 
eminence, and  if  the  royal  authority  shall  no 
longer  subsist,  then  a  Republic  will  be  form- 
ed, such  as  will  consort  with  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans.  I  mean  to  say,  that  not  only 
the  people  will  possess  the  power,  but  the 
most  insolent  will  be  the  only  ones  in  con- 
sideration. The  remedy  of  these  evils,  with- 
out falling  into  another,  which  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  SekgneurUf 
would  be  to  accommodate  matters — ^but  what 
difflculties  start  up  I  If  the  sword  is  to  decide 
the  question,  the  danger  is  equally  great; 
the  conqueror  will  assume  all  his  advantages.** 

This  statesman  assuredly  had  taken  the 
most  comprehensive  view.  He  saw  distinctly 
what  hovered  in  the  distance — from  principles 
he  had  deduced  consequences ;  his  fears  or 
his  sagacity  amounted  to  prediction. 

It  is  however  curious  to  observe  that  the 


where  there  was  a  seat  provided  for  them ;  all  the 
rest  being  bare,  and  expecting  that  they  would  be 
so  too,  for  though  the  Lords  used  to  be  covered 
whilst  the  Commons  were  bare,  yet  the  Comtnona 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers, and  so  none  were  covered.  But  as  soon  as  the 
two  Lords  came  thither  they  covered,  to  the  trouble 
of  the  others,  but  being  presently  to  speak  they 
were  quickly  forced  ftpom  that  eye-sore.— Claren- 
don, V.  S8. 
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Prime  Mioisterof  Fnnoe,  Cardinal  Maiarin, 
who  perhaps  did  not  much  care  to  disorder 
kis  Epicurean  enjoymentSt  bj  busying  him- 
aeU  with  the  troubles  of  England,  had  form- 
ed a  ?ery  contracted  notion  otf  the  great 
events  whose  proximity  might  have  alarmed 
a  more  active  minister.  Mazarin  only  twice 
wrote  to  Sabran.  One  of  these  cabinet  dis- 
patches was  curt.  **Pray  let  me  know  ex- 
actly what  pictures,  statues,  or  furniture  can 
he  procured  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham." 
In  1645  the  CardinaKs  deepest  policy  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  in  telling  Sabran  ^^  to 
impress  on  both  the  Parliament  and  the  King, 
that  they  are  only  shedding  their  own  blood 
and  wasting  their  own  wealth,  and  that  at 
kst  they  must  come  to  some  agreement— this 
was  unayoidable.''  The  Italian-Frenchman 
had  no  idea  that  their  affairs  could  only  be 
finally  terminated  by  coming  to  no  agree- 
ment at  all.  He  foresaw  no  Revolution  of  the 
nature  which  was  opening  before  him ;  a 
Bevolution  which  had  evidently  distarbod  the 
imagination  of  Count  de  Brienne. 

In  these  di^atches  we  discover  several  se- 
cret conferences,  and  circumstances  partially 
known  in  our  history  are  more  completely 
disclosed.  The  distracted  councils  of  Charles 
ai^ar,  when  Sabran,  spy  all  over,  opened 
letters  conflded  to  him,  by  the  great  states- 
woman,  the  ambiguous  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
who  expedites  letters  from  her  brother  Peit^, 
a  devoted  Loyalist.  ^^My  Lord  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  has  sent  three 
or  four  notes  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  to  Mr.  Jerroyn,  which  were  deliver- 
ed to  me  by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  his 
lister.  I  opened  one  of  these,  which  sufii- 
Giently  betrays  the  schism  of  those  who  are 
about  the  King,  and  that  the  Queen,  or  rather 
those  who  are  with  her,  have  not  the  same 
sentiments  of  those  who  govern  his  Majesty, 
ker  husband.'*  This  is  one,  among  many 
«ther  proolB,  that  Charles  did  not  servilely 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  as  hie 
ia  perpetually  represented  to  have  done.  Her 
opinions,  or  rather  those  of  her  party,  he  tie- 
foently  opposed,  and  on  some  trying  occa- 
sions it  is  known  that  he  acted  in  opposition 
to  their  suggestions. 

At  a  secret  conference  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  Sabran,  by  appointment, 
met  with  Lord  Holland,  UoUis,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  all  inclined  to  the  Presbyterian 
narty,  and  enjoying,  at  that  moment,  the 
Lighest  repotadon  with  the  Commons.  They 
were  willing  that  the  French  Resident  should 


mediate  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
moiit. 

They  assured  Sabran  that  it  was  a  tmt  qu& 
non  condition  that  the  alliance  wiih  the 
Scotch  should  be  preserved.  Those  of  the 
Higher  House,  and  many  of  the  Lowert  who 
would  maintain  Royalty  against  those  per- 
sons who  of  laie  were  seizing  on  the  whole 
authorityof  Parliament  to  extinguish  Royalty, 
(the  Independents,  the  army,  in  a  word  oar 
Jacobins,)  unless  they  were  seconded  by  the 
Scotch,  would  not  venture  to  act.  They 
wished  me,  adds  Sabran,  to  persuade  his  Ma- 
jesty that  the  Scotch  may  be  depended  on, 
although  they  confessed  that  the  King  could 
not  accept  such  hard  terms,  but  if  he  pro- 
mised to  take  them  into  consideration,  till  in 
some  future  conference  at  more  peacefal 
times  with  both  parties— what  was  deemed 
most  reasonable  might  be  accepted,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  his  Majesty  should  declare 
that  he  wouki  consent  to  put  aside  the  bi- 
shops, and  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment to  ministers — to  a  uniform  Puritanic 
system. 

To  this  Sabran  replied— "You  then  would 
have  his  Migesty  renounce  his  religion ;  this 
you  will  find  difficult,  and  more  so,  by  hold- 
ing the  knife  to  his  throat  without  giving  him 
any  assurance  that  his  affairs  shall  be  r^ 
established,  and  his  authority  restored.  To 
me,  the  matter  is  wholly  indifferent,  believ- 
ing neither  in  one  religion  nor  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  this  very  drcumstance  which  enables 
roe  to  think  more  freely,  and  less  passionate* 
ly  to  distinguish  that  reason  by  which  one  of 
the  parties  should  more  legitimately  remain 
in  his  own.  After  I  shall  have  held  a  consul- 
ution  with  the  Scottish  gentlemen,  I  will 
then  consent  to  dispatch  my  Secretary  to  tha 
King.  But,  shouki  I  now  do  this,  those  in 
Parliament  whom  you  tell  me  are  so  potent^ 
so  violent,  and  so  suapkious,  would  imagine 
that  I  am  only  acting  for  the  King,  which 
would  greatly  prejudice  my  neutrality. 

"  All  this  I  said,"  proceeds  the  dexterous 
negotiator  in  his  dispatch  to  the  secretary, 
"  to  persuade  them  that  I  had  nothing  to 
write  to  the  King  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
them,  and  also  to  get  time  to  learn  whether 
I  should  do  it,  or,  in  doing  it,  what  advice  I 
shpuld  offer  the  King.  Besides,  in  this  man- 
ner I  shall  get  sought  after  by  them,  and  (five 
into  the  real  divisions  ao  prevalent  among 
them  aU. 

it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  make  me 
ifaor,thai  the  King  of  Englaod,  wboia 
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of  a  nligion  which  sliU  retains  some  eere- 
■ooies,  should  be  brought  into  one  which  be- 
Beres  nothing,  the  enemy  of  every  thing 
liiidi  reminds  one  of  God  and  of  soveieignty , 
ad  common  with  that  of  our  Buguenols. 
Nevertheless,  1  shall  charge  myself  with  their 
commissions  to  detect  their  designs,  and 
ttter  into  negotiations  if  advisable.  They 
wonld  take  the  King  by  surprise,  and  lose 
Inmdeif,  his  children,  and  his  crown.  But 
Ikiw  can  his  Majesty,  who  has  printed  a  pub- 
lie  profession  of  the  Protestant  religion,  at- 
ach  himsrif  to  the  Puritan?  It  would  not 
aiford  a  reasonable  peace." 

This  conference  with  these  great  personages 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  party  does  not 
elsewhere  appear.  It  is  curious  to  delect  the 
bad  faith  of  secret  political  intrigue,  to  botch 
what  cannot  hold  together.  In  the  present 
instance  we  discover  that  the  party,  per- 
fectly aware  that  Charles  would  not  accede  to 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land, suggest  the  me^n  artifice  of  an  ap- 
parent compliance,  by  ^^  the  promise  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration."  In  the  future 
proposed  conference  between  the  parties,  it 
seemed  left  to  the  King,  who  should  decide 
^'what  was  most  reasonable."  But  while 
they  thus  seemed  to  leave  a  door  open  for 
escape,  they  would  have  first  entrapped  the 
King  by  extorting  his  temporary  consent  '*  to 
pot  aside  the  Bishops"  and  institute  the 
Qinrch  government  by  ^*  Ministers."  It  is 
erident  that  this  consent  once  publicly  grant- 
ed, ''what  was  most  reasonable"  would 
never  afterwards  have  admitted  of  a  discus- 
tbn.  Monsieur  do  Sabran  probably  com- 
prehended the  whole  dark  manoeuvre.  At  all 
events,  that  *'ter  Catholicus,"  thorough- 
drained  as  he  was,  on  that  day  must  have 
crossed  himself  all  the  way  on  his  return 
home,  and  washed  his  hands  of  them  in  an 
ewer  of  eau  b^nUe^  for  surely  on  that  day 
KoDsienr  displayed  what  his  friend  the  se- 
cretary would  deem  um  politique  fine  $t 

We  are  informed  by  Sabran  that  **  In  a 
coDversatioD  with  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
tad  his  adijunct,  I  told  him  that  the  Parlia- 
Bent  believed  that  the  Scots,  displeased  with 
the  refusal  of  his  Majesty  to  change  the  form 
ol  his  religion,  would  be  glad  to  avenge  them* 
adves,  provided  that  the  royalty  should  in 
aome  shape  be  maintained  in  the  person  of 
adeficendant.  Iiis  thought,!  told  them,  that 
tey  woakl  not  mind  the  weakness  of  age  in 
the  young  Prince,  for  now  they  talk  of  the 


little  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  authorise  this 
change  in  the  (government.  For  a  unity  of 
persons  is  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
affairs,  whether  it  be  for  the  Duke  of  a  Re-* 
public,  or  a  Chef-giniral^  as  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  all  this  was  the  visible  ruin  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  remaining  free,  and  enjoying  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  King  and  the  Church,  and,  once 
masters,  subject  the  Crown  wholly  to.  the 
form  of  the  new  Government."  Sabran  here 
took  a  French  statesman's  view ;  considering 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  as  a  first  object, 
this  argument  could  not  have  had  much  force 
with  them.  He  proceeds,  '^  They  replied  that 
they  wished  for  a  King,  and  for  King  Charles, 
but  they  looked  and  spoke  very  confusedly 
when  I  assured  that  the  King  really  wished 
for  peace,  but  would  no  longer  ask  for  one, 
dreading  a  contemptuous  refusal  after  all 
that  I  had  done,  i  had  left  the  King  in  the 
best  disposition  for  peace,  but  more  willing 
to  consent  to  one  than  to  seek  it." 

Sabran  conveys  a  notion  of  the  secret  mo» 
tives  of  the  Scotch  in  their  transactions  with 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  I  have 
not  elsewhere  found.  He  considers  them 
merely  as  a  mercenary  soldiery,  like  the 
Swiss,  often  at  a  loss  how  to  act  with  the 
conflicting  parties  to  secure  their  stipends. 
Theirs  was  a  war  for  the  purse. 

He  writes, ''  Though  the  Scotch  are  con-* 
sidered  to  be  more  reasonable,  it  is  only  from 
an  opinion  that  they  would  not  consent  abso« 
lutely  to  the  extinction  of  Royalty,  dreading 
to  become  at  last  a  province  of  England,  but 
not  from  any  other  cause,  for  they  still  per-«> 
sist  with  the  English  in  the  first  resolutions, 
unconvinced  that  these  go  entirely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Royal  authority.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  are  blinded  by  an  opinion 
that  the  heavy  subsidies  now  due  lo  them, 
ainounting  to  more  than  all  the  wealth  of 
theircountry,  which  by  various  treaties  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Parliament  agreed 
to  pay  them  for  their  levies  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  sums  which  the  Parliament  have  sines 
promised  for  their  present  movements,  would 
all  be  in  jeopardy  should  the  Parliament  not 
remain  obstinate,  and  interest  itself  to  et^ 
tinguish  these  debts.  It  is  on  this  pretext 
that  the  present  Parliament  has  secured  the 
Scotch  on  its  side,  and  bewilders  their  rea- 
son, which  in  them  is  not  so  refined  as  to 
perceive  that  the  protraction  of  the  war, 
though  it  will  increase  their  claims,  by  the 
general  inconvenience  which  it  occasions, 
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will  postpone  the  payments,  or  possibly  an- 
nihilate at  once  all  their  claims." 

This  was  a  profound  reflection,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  verified  by  the  subse- 
quent events,  notwithstanding  that  by  a 
strange  accident,  and  by  the  most  disho- 
nourable of  all  public  acts,  the  Scots  posted 
away  with  their  bag.  They  had  to  endure  the 
slights  of  the  predominating  party,  (1)  who 
treated  with  contempt  even  their  idolised 
Covenant.  When  the  unexpected  incident  of 
the  King  taking  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp 
occurred,  it  altered  the  face  of  afl'airs— the 
game  was  then  in  their  hands.  At  Topcliffe 
House  the  Covenanters  huckstered  for  the 
person  of  their  Sovereign,  the  bargain  was 
struck— it  was  for  ready  money,  and  the 
rest  in  promissory  notes.  The  treachery 
exceeds  the  treason,  and  Charles  was  deli- 
vered up  into  the  hands  of  his  personal  ene- 
mies. The  Covenanters  having  sold  all  they 
had  which  the  English  would  buy,  for  them- 
selves for  some  time  had  been  of  no  value,  in 
returning  homewards,  left  a  canting  recom- 
mendation that  their  purchasers  should  be 
careful  of  "the  Lord's  Anointed!"  Well 
might  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  when 
alluding  to  a  proposed  bribery  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  assign  as  one  reason  that 
his  Lordship  would  not  be  offended, — 
*^  parce  qu'il  estEcossois,  qui  vaut  autant  k 
dire  qu'int^ress^."— The  poverty  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  this  dere- 
liction of  honour  and  of  morality;  but  these 
were  the  Covenanters  of  that  brave  and 
shrewd  people  I  The  Scottish  nation  have 
redeemed  this  abjectness  of  spirit,  and  this 
gross  avarice,  even  by  the  most  romantic 
sensibility.  The  immolation  of  their  per- 
sons, the  forfeiture  of  their  lands,  and  a  per- 
petual exile  from  their  beloved  mountains 
and  valleys,  were  as  fatally,  as  unworthily 
bestowed  on  the  race  of  the  very  monarch 
whom  they  had  betrayed,  with  an  infamy 
which  has  passed  through  the  world.  What 
a  history  is  this  of  the  Stuarts  I  of  their  de- 
voted Enemies,  and  their  devoted  Friends! 

An  event  in  France  now  occurred  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  imagined  might  pro- 
duce a  sinister  effect  in  England. 

One  of  the  Parliaments  of  France  had  re- 


(I)  Sabran  affords  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  day, 
which  shows  how  the  Scots  were  regarded  by  the 
Independents.  "  Tne  Scottish  Deputies,  sore  at  the 
sospicions  aod  at  the  afflront  they  had  received  in 
having  their  letters  opened,  complained  to  the  com- 
mittee.   The  younger  Yane  rose  and  insolently  re- 


cently ventured  to  present  **  A  Remonstrance** 
to  the  French  monarch,  for  which  four  of  the 
members  were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  rest 
submitted.  The  Secretary  of  State,  inti« 
mately  acquainted  with  the  fedings  of  the 
English  people,  is  anxious  that  the  Resident 
should  explain  to  them  that  '^  a  French  Par- 
liament is  only  a  Court  of  Magistrates,  who 
are  solely  to  administer  the  laws.  It  is  not 
an  English  Parliament,  to  which  they  will 
compare  it."  Sabran  in  reply  observes, 
''  They  have  not  failed  here  to  reflect  on  the 
equivocal  term  of  Parliament,  asserting  thai 
it  is  to  this  point  the  King  of  Great  Rritain 
would  reduce  their  own.  They  express  their 
surprise  at  the  punishment  of  the  refractory 
members.  They  will  not  acknowledge  tto 
difference  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  two 
Parliaments.  I  tell  them  that  the  English 
Parliament  conjointly  with  their  King  makes 
the  laws,  which  being  settled  by  their  com- 
mon consent,  neither  he  nor  they  can  violate 
them;  but  that  our  Parliament  consisted 
merely  of  a  body  of  Law-officers,  from  whom 
the  King  solely  requires  the  administration 
of  justice,  invested  as  they  are  with  no  other 
power  than  what  they  derive  from  the  King*s 
grant.  Our  King  himself  is  above  the  Law, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Equity  the  royal  autho- 
rity can  alter  the  J-aw." 

At  this  distant  day,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  these  very  French  Parlia- 
ments which  kindled  the  first  sparks  on  the 
altar  of  civil  freedom  in  France.  This  com- 
pany of  Magistrates  had  oflen  resisted  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  Richelieu ;  under  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  they  caught  a 
new  spirit,  and, in  their  close  imitation  of  the 
political  s'venes  which  had  passed  in  oar 
country,  they  composed  "  remonstrances"  to 
the  French  monarch.  TheFrondeurs  of  Car- 
dinal de  Relz  was  even  an  attempt  at  a  Revo- 
lution, but  the  people  being  neither  invited 
nor  conducted  took  little  interest  in  the  dis- 
contents of  a  few  Grandees,  and  the  Aristo- 
cratic Insurrection  concluded  by  a  surprising 
reverse  of  the  personal  interests  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  the  comedy  of  a  Revolution,  and 
the  only  disturbance  it  occasioned  was,  that 
the  Cardinal  took  a  short  journey,  and  one 
of  the  noble    Insurrectionists  married  his 


preached  them  for  having  little  contributed  to  the 
war,  and  the  service  of  the  Parliament;  hut  what 
was  more  certain,  they  had  drawn  from  England 
great  sums,  and  had  always  taken  too  much  care  of 
themselves." 
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oieoe.  An  was  silence,  pride,  and  servitude 
under  the  splendid  reign  of  L(  mi  is  the  Four- 
teenth. The  French  Parliamenis  under  his 
saccessor  often  raised  their  voice,  and  were 
sometimes  suspended,  and  sometimes  exiled. 
Humiliated  by  the  Court,  they  rose  in  the 
popular  regard.  The  eloquence  of  these  ad- 
Tocates  of  civil  freedom  was  echoed  in  the 
land,  and  men  got  by  rote  whole  passages  of 
their  addresses  or  apologies.  The  benevolent 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  ever  desirous  of  his 
people's  welfare,  reinstated  the  Parliaments, 
which  hi^  predecessor  had  interrupted.  The 
grateful  people  rejoiced,  and  found  the  first 
Champions  of  the  rights  of  Citizens  among 
the  magistrates  and  advocates  composing 
their  Parliaments.  Our  neighbours,  in  the 
first  sober  hours  of  their  revolutions,  have 
often  appealed  to  those  of  England;  they 
have  even  servilely  fallen  into  our  errors. 
The  reaction  of  public  opinion  among  the  two 
influential  nations  in  Europe  will  inevitably 
operate  on  the  political  stale  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  should  each  accept  from  the  other 
what  may  be  found  of  public  good  in  either, 
the  neighbours  will  cease  to  be  rivals.  May 
we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  future  his- 
torian shall  chronicle  that  astonishing  event 
which  has  never  yet  happened— of  two  great 
neighbouring  nations,  without  jealousies, 
without  envy,  and  without  fear  ? 

Our  Resident  was  fully  convinced  th^t  a 
powerful  party  in  the  Parliament  was  intent 
to  abolish  monarchy.  But  as  this  faction  had 
not  yet  openly  declared  their  designs,  it  be- 
came an  anxious  subject  of  inquiry  not  only 
how  to  remove  Charles  the  First,  but  to  avoid 
a  dissension  with  the  monarchists  and  the 
Scots,  by  transferring  the  regal  authority  to 
another  branch  of  the  royal  blood.  The  Prince 
Palatine,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  a  very  hum- 
ble pensioner  of  the  Parliament,  was  consi- 
dered by  some  as  a  pliant  creature,  who  would 
accept  the  crown  on  any  prescribed  terms. 
This  Prince,  who  was  of  a  mean  character, 
on  a  pretext  to  solicit  farther  charity  from 
the  Parliament,  pleading  for  the  mere  neces- 
sities of  his  family,  was  now  in  London,  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  him- 
^if,  both  of  whom  had,  observes  Sabran, 
never  been  on  good  terms  with  their  Majesties 
«f  England,  would  be  glad  to  repair  the  loss 
of  (heir  Palatinate.  Should  this  plan  fail, 
Sabran  C4)ntinues,  the  Parliament  doubt  not 

that  the  Scots  would  be  contented  to  fix  the 
loyalty  on  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
is  not  above  four  years  old,  and  who,  having 
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him  in  their  hands,  would  be  brought  up  in 
their  own  way,  and  submit  the  government 
to  a  perpetual  Parliament.  The  French  Se- 
cretary and  the  Resident  alike  concludedt 
that  if  the  Parliament  transferred  the  crown 
to  a  stranger,  as  some  proposed,  or  a  junior 
branch  of  the  family,  it  would  only  be  re- 
viving the  domestic  feuds  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Brienne  adds,  ^*  Their  history  for 
future  ages  will  be  as  full  of  tragical  deeds 
as  that  of  the  past." 

I  have  given  this  extract  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  is  impossible,  in  discovering 
these  critical  difficulties  in  settling  the  mon- 
archy, not  to  detect  parallel  circumstances 
which  are  not  so  strange  to  ourselves.  His- 
tory is  a  perpetual  detection  of  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  all  human  actions,  and  the 
repetition  of  all  human  events. 

We  learn  here,  on  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, from  the  interviews  between  Sabran  and 
the  King,  that  Charles  the  First  was  so 
earnest  to  settle  a  peace,  that  the  French 
Resident  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  back 
the  communication  of  the  King's  proposals, 
as  giviitg  the  Parliament  too  great  an  advan- 
tage 6ver  him,  in  discovering  his  facility 
and  his  submission.  In  truth,  the  prevalent 
faction  in  the  Commons  wanted  not  peace ; 
they  had  in  view  a  far  different  object  than 
participating  that  power  and  authority  which 
they  had  usurped.  And  this  appears  by  what 
Sabran  particularly  notices.  *VThe  Parlia- 
ment have  concealed  from  the  people  the 
King's  desire  of  an  accommodation,  and  sup- 
press, as  well  as  they  can,  a  knowledge  of 
the  royal  letter  sent  by  a  herald,  passing  off 
the  trumpet  as  coming  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners." 

The  French  Resident  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  long  suffered  from  a  mutual  infu- 
sion of  reciprocal  terrors,  and  in  December, 
1644,  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  two 
Jeremiahs.  The  singular  project  of  *'  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance"  was  now  first 
broached ;  that  marvellous  expedient  of  the 
Independents,  who,  under  the  popular  pre- 
text that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  should 
''  give  up  all  their  time  to  their  country's 
service  without  reward  or  gratuity,"  and  to 
secure  their  uninterrupted  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  as  Cromwell  said,  ^*  to  vindicate 
the  Parliament  from  all  partiality  to  their  own 
Members,  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  to  hold  any  office  in  the 
army,  or  any  place  in  the  State."  This  poli- 
tical manoeuvre  was  opened  by  the  elder 
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Vimey  vho  was  made  to  resign  the  Treasurer* 
skip  of  the  Navy,  and  by  Cromwell  offering 
his  commission  of  Lieutenant-General.  The 
real  object  was  not  only  to  gull  the  people, 
hnt  to  eject  at  one  blow  all  moderate  roen» 
and  particularly  their  present  noble  com- 
manders, while  they  new-modelled  the  army 
with  their  own  more  thorough-paced  area- 
tares.  It  is  known  how  Cromwell  offered  to 
lay  down  his  military  command,  and  how  he 
contrived  to  be  petitioned  to  retain  it,  and, 
by  his  absence  from  the  House,  while  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  avoided  any  risk  of  being 
reminded  of  his  patriotic  offer— What  Mouse 
would  bell  the  Cat  7 

**'  All  power,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Re- 
sident, ^^  is  now  fast  gomg  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  people;  the  design,  no 
longer  admitting  of  dissimulation,  of  abolish- 
ing the  monarch  and  monarchy,  the  peers 
and  their  dignity,  and  thus  will  they  spread 
among  their  neighbours  all  that  fury  which 
looks  for  support  from  all  of  their  religion. 
We  have  already  come  in  for  our  share  of  the 
eTil»  for  the  Swedes  have  now  sent  a  Deputy." 
(France  had  long  been  alarmed  at  secret  in- 
trigues with  Sweden.)  *^  This  novel  alliance 
Of  en  the  Dutch  in  their  prudence  abhor,  and 
foresee  the  peril  in  which  themselves  stand, 
as  w^l  as  from  the  monstrous  power  which 
this  Parliament  assumes,  whose  aliment, 
henceforth,  must  be  flames  and  blood." 

On  the  arrival  of  this  Swedish  ''  Deputy," 
as  Sabran  calls  this  Envoy,  the  French  Resi- 
dent held  a  secret  conference  with  the  Hol- 
landers, who  appear  to  have  been  as  jealous 
of  this  new  political  union,  in  which  they 
oontemplaled  a  powerful  rival,  as  Sabran  was 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  this  ancient  ally  of 
France,  at  the  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
powers,  and  above  all  at  the  example  now 
openly  held  out  to  the  Huguenots  of  France 
by  their  dangerous  neighbour.  The  Dutch 
teem  to  have  been  only  terrified  at  the  loss 
of  trade,  and  the  indifferent  footing  they  were 
OB  wiih  the  Parliament,  who  treated  them 
with  disdain,  suspecting  a  mediation  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his  family  alliance 
with  the  King. 

The  irreconcilable  breach  betweoi  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  and  Cromwell  was  the  preli- 
minary to  the  introduction  of  the  famous 
seU-denyiiig  ordinance.  The  lecriminatioDS 
bet«reen  these  two  great  personages  openly 
occurred  in  the  House;  they  are  noticed  by 
Qaiendon.  Cromwell  had  aocused  the  £arl 
of  Manchester  of  betraying  the  Parliament, 


by  checking  his  pursuit  when  the  King 
treated  from  Newbury.  The  Earl,  in  assign- 
ing some  extraordinary  reasons  for  this  ap- 
parent ill-conduct,  disclosed  a  remarkable 
communication  made  by  Cromwell  to  him. 
Cromwell  told  the  Earl,  ^' My  Lord,  ifyouwiU 
stick  firm  to  honest  mm,  yott  $haU  find  your- 
self  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  shall  give  the 
law  to  King  afid  ParUammt"  ''This  dis- 
course," proceeded  his  Lordship,  **  had  made 
great  impression  in  him,  for  he  knew  the 
Lieutenant-General  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep 
designs,  and  therefore  he  was  the  more  care- 
ful to  preserve  an  army  which  he  yet  thought 
was  very  faithful  to  the  Pariiament.'' 

The  brief  report  which  Sabran  sends  to  his 
Cabinet  of  this  memorable  clash  has   pro* 
bably  preserved  an  expression  of  CromweiJ 
more  explicit  than  we  find  in  Clarendon. 
'*  The  Earl  of  Manchester  is  accused  of  not 
having  willingly  fought  the  royal  army,  and 
of  having  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done, 
for  that  this  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
resources  and  the  strength  which  his  Majesty 
had  acquired.    Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  accused  of  having  said  that '  he  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  a  King 
nor  a  Peer  in  England/    Thb;  speech  is  most 
important,  for  it  is  really  the  point  they  drive 
at,"    Sabran  seems  here  to  have  preserved 
the  unguarded  language  of  Cromwell.    It  is 
evident  that  the  intimation  which  Cromwell 
gave  to  the  Earl,  as  we  find  it  in  Qarendon, 
was  thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  confidence; 
the  tone  was  that  of  invitation.    When  the 
arch-plotter  discovered  that  the  Earl  started 
at  the  seduction,  and  possibly  an  involuntary 
gesture  might  have  betrayed  Manchester  to 
ihe  scrutinising  and  watchful  eye  of  him  who 
was  apt  in  reading  men's  thoughts,  Cromwell 
raised  his  tone  to  defiance  and  menace,  and 
at  that  moment  revealed  an  important  secret 
hitherto  closely  confined  to  his  own  party. 
Sabran  describes  the  agitation  at  the  moment 
(tf  this  occurrence :  *'  The  Lords,  understand- 
ing that  the  other  House  were  discussing  the 
accusation  against  Cromwell,  wherein  they 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  they  were  desirous 
of  hearing  CromweU,  and  of  being  informed 
of  the  whole  matter ;  bat  the  Commons  kicked 
(s'est  cabree)— declaring   that  the  Higher 
House  must  not  know  of  any  proceedings  of 
the  Lower  till  they  were  oondoded,  and  then 
only  by  their  messenger."  The  truth  is,  tbis 
moment  was  a  critical  trial  of  the  strength  of 
both  liBu^ns.    The  peaoe^party,  who  already 
dreaded  the  fierceness  of  Qtmiwell,  were  de- 
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sioQs  of  haying  the  matter  thoroughly  in- 
le^iigated ;  but  the  Cromwelliles  (we  may 
now  give  the  Indepeodents  that  title],  Cla- 
fendoo  observes,  put  all  obstructions  in  the 
taj,  and  rather  chose  to  lose  ihe  advantage 
tbey  had  against  the  Earl,  than  to  have  some 
aBavoidable  discoveries  they  were  not  yet 
ready  to  produce. 

Alluding  to  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
Sabran  proceeds—^*  This  is  the  most  cunning 
artifice  the  Commons  have  yet  practised,  to 
fill  all  ofQces  with  popular  persons,  and  ma- 
nifest to  the  Londoners  that  the  war  would 
bare  finished,  and  liberty  had  been  secured, 
had  Manchester  fought.     In  this  way  this 
Bouse  getscredit  with  the  people,  and,  by  the 
power  which  it  confers  on  them,  will  have 
Ibe  entire  command  of  all  offices  civil  and 
Bililary.**    Sabran  had  not  penetrated  into 
the  deeper  designs  of  new-modelling  the 
array  with  Cromwellites.    He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  already  begun  a  new 
Government,  by  calling  themselves   **The 
States"  (Les  £tats).    In  the  humed  change 
through'  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitution, 
many  absurd  proceedings  occurred  which  at 
the  instant  they  were  not  aware  of.    Among 
these  was  this  new  title  to  the  English  Go- 
Temment.    A  long  debate  ensued  when  they 
seot  out  the  fleet,  to  decide  what  it  should  be 
cafled,  and  at  last  resolved  on  "  The  States* 
fleet."    Cromwell  coming  to  the  House  at  the 
dose  smiled,    and    facetiously  asked   the 
Speaker,  "  Whether  they  had  got  another 
Bofen  Mogen?^    It  is  remarkable  of  Crom- 
well  that  he  often  turned  off  the  most  solemn 
matters  with  a  jocular  air,  as  he  did  at  the 
moment    of  signing  the   death-warrant  of 
Charles.    It  was  the  art  of  getting  over  dif- 
fcttUies  by  diverting  attention  from  them. 

Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
fold  Sabran  that  such  was  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  the  men  who  had  now  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  having  gained 
over  the  people  to  their  side  by  their  pretend- 
ed disinterestedness,  that  they  conceal  their 
secret  designs,  and  every  day  grow  more 
violent  and  absolute.  The  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  who  served  the  Parliament  in 
Scotland,  assured  him  that  the  Parliament 
had  taken  their  final  resolution*  They  held 
the  mediation  of  foreign  powers  as  too  partial 
ki  the  King  of  England,  and  particularly  that 
of  France.  They  would  not  endure  those 
who  were  about  the  King.  On  this  Sabran 
makes  this  extraordinary  observation  :  **  Un 
Mcoiirs  d'Etf angers  seroit  incampatibU  avec 


ks  AngUnSf  et  ne  jmtl  4tre  propre  que  pour 
conquMr  nt  Etat,  d  quoi  une  Croisade  seroU 
mieux  employSe  qu'en  Barbarie^  tarUjepn-' 
vois  extremes  leurs  fns."  The  embarrassments 
of  European  Cabinets  have  been  mutual  on 
those  parallel  events  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  modem  history  of  England 
and  France.  It  would  have  dismayed  the 
working  brain  of  Sabran,  could  he  have  ima- 
gined that  his  ^'  Crusade**  was  ever  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  own  capital. 

The  Independents  surely  meditated  to  open 
their  rule  by  a  reign  of  terror.    Sudden^ 
we  see  sanguinary  executions  fast  folk)wing 
on  one  another.    The  State-prisoners  who 
had  been  long  left  in  durance,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten,   are  hurried  to  their 
fate.  The  Irish  Lord  Maquire  in  vain  pleaded 
his  privilege,  petitioning  to  be  b^eaded« 
and  was,  with  an  Irish  genUeman,  hanged  at 
Tyburn.    Sir  Alexander  Carew,  who  had  re- 
markably expressed  himself  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  new  himself  felt  the  sharpness 
of  that  axe  for  which  he  had  so  vehemently 
caUed.   The  two  Holhams,  father  and  sod« 
though  opposed  to  each  oUier,  expiated  their 
political  tergiversations.  The  venerable  Arcb* 
bishop  Laud,  after  a  confinement  of  four 
years,  was  dragged  forth  to  leave  his  old  bones 
on  the  scaffold,— an  inhuman  triumph  which 
Sabran  forcibly  describes.  This  ancient  Arcb* 
bishop  was  thrown  as  prey  or  garbage,  thd 
fee   of  the   hounds,   to   satiate  the  Scols. 
''  Cost  pour  donner  turde  aux  Ecossois  que 
Ton  a  aujourd'hui  comdamn^  k  mort  le  vial 
Archev^que    de   Canterbury,   et   les  deux 
Seigneurs  dTrlande.""    In  all  respects  the 
Independents  were  the  Jacobins  of  France ; 
and  the  Levellers,  the  worser  of  the  woree^ 
openly  declared  that  "  the  kingdom  was 
theirs  by  conquest,^  and  proposed  ^^  a  fcee 
election ''  by  universal  suffrage,  for  not  only 
freeholders  but  all  men  living,  even  beggaiSi 
should  have  a  vote  in  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  servants  only  were  excepted,  (ff) 
There  are  crimes  and  follies  which  we  vainly 
flatter  ourselves  can  never  be  repeated. 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 
Tke  twe  rreneh  neaidcnti. 

MiNisms  of  State,  in  the  removal  of  their 
Ambaaeaders  or  the  choice  of  their  temporary 
Envoys,  act  on  the  principle  of  those  who 

(O  aarendon**  SUte-paper«,  ii.,  xL  I  imagine 

tluLt  the  votes  of  **ih»  beggars*  eoaM  only  have 

aaatirletl: 
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call  in  a  second  physician  whose  practice  is 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  first.  The 
ineffective  system  of  his  predecessor  having 
saffered  the  disorder  to  increase,  the  other 
earnestly  proceeds  with  his  own ;  and  though 
neither  saves  the  patient,  who  is  dissolving  in 
hisown  weakness,  his  intractable  state,  which 
may  eyince  the  despair,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physicians. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
when  he  dispatched  Sabran  as  the  French 
**  Resident "  at  London  during  the  years 
1644  and  1645,  and  having  recalled  him  sup- 
plied his  place  by  M.  De  Montreuil  in  1646. 

For  two  years  had  Sabran  been  busied  in 
England,  and  yet  so  entirely  ineffective  were 
his  operations,  that  I  never  could  trace  his 
name  standing  in  connection  with  the  King 
or  the  Parliament.  Accident  alone  brought 
the  bulky  tomes  of  his  inedited  negotiations 
under  my  inspection.  This  state  of  singular 
obscurity  for  a  public  Minister  was  not  how- 
ever occasioned  by  any  torpid  listlessness  in 
the  Envoy  himself,  nor  from  any  deficient 
sympathy  amidst  the  awful  scenes  which 
were  rising  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
Sabran  was  a  close  observer  of  every  event,  a 
listener  to  much  secret  intelligence;  very 
subdolous  in  intrigues,  and  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  leading  personages  of  the 
day.  We  must  look  for  some  cause  which 
may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  an  Envoy  being  nulli- 
fied during  two  complete  years  of  incessant 
activity. 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  reflection  of 
Clarendon,  which  he  has  expressed  with  the 
accustomed  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  that 
**  the  unexpected  calamity  which  befell  this 
Kingdom  was  not  ingrateful  to  its  neighbours 
on  all  sides,  who  were  willing  to  see  it  weak- 
ened and  chastised  by  its  own  strokes."  I 
shall  confirm  this  observation  by  a  manu- 
script letter  which  I  found  among  the  Conway 
Papers,  which  exhibits  a  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  the  feelings  of  our 
European  neighbours,  at  the  opening  of  our 
civil  dissensions,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
French  nation.  It  contains  passages  which 
might  be  imagined  to  be  written  in  our  own 
times. 

^'  Jfr.  Ran.  DomvilU  to  lord  Conway. 

"Paris, Sept.  ai,ia40. 

'^  Since  Paris  hath  begun  to  entertain  it- 
self with  the  affairs  of  England,  it  seems  to 


have  shut  out  all  other  news  to  make  room 
for  this.  All  sides  seem  to  be  well  pleased 
in  our  misfortunes ;  those  that  sit  at  the 
helm  add  boldness  to  their  designs,  having 
buried  their  fears  and  doubts  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  that  State.  The  Catholics  despair  not 
to  find  a  way  opened  to  their  cause  by  these 
confusions,  and  those  of  the  Religion  (the 
Huguenots  or  the  foreign  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians)  hope  to  reap  an  advancement 
of  their  discipline.  As  in  the  beginning  all 
forms,  how  contrary  soever,  took  their  matter 
from  a  general  confusion,  so  from  the  present 
troubles  the  most  inconsistent  interests  seem 
to  borrow  their  support  and  hope.  Neither 
is  France  free  from  all  inward  troubles ;  she 
hath  so  long  wrestled  with  an  enemy  that  in 
some  parts  she  hath  cast  herself  into  a  fever. 
The  French  fleet  at  this  time  gives  the  law  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  braves  the  Spaniard 
in  his  own  ports. 

*'  The  desolation  which  is  found  all  over 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  much  defames  the 
Spanish  Government,  and,  with  no  small  in- 
jury to  the  rule  of  Princes,  gives  too  great  a 
reputation  to  that  of  Commonwealths.'* 

We  discover  at  this  early  period,  that  in 
the  fall  of  monarchies  men  imagined  that 
they  should  find  relief  under  Republican  Go- 
vernments. Man  flies  to  the  extremes  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  which  Nature  has 
drawn  around  him,  till  he  settles  in  quiet  at 
the  centre,  being  removed  at  equal  distances 
from  despotism  and  from  anarchy. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  that 
Richelieu,  long  provoked  by  former  aggres- 
sions of  England,  and  latterly  refused  that  co- 
partnership in  European  power  with  which 
the  wily  Cardinal  had  tempted  the  English 
monarch,  had  vindictively  proceeded,  with 
the  hoarded  hatreds  of  many  years.  His  in- 
trigues had  blown  into  a  flame  the  embers  of 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  he  had  even 
thrown  off  the  mask,  when  the  Fronch  Am- 
bassador kept  up  no  unfriendly  intercourse 
with  the  English  Parliament.  Clarondon  de- 
nounces 'Mhe  Great  Cardinal"  for  ^'the 
haughtiness  of  his  own  nature  and  immode* 
rate  appetite  of  revenge,  under  the  disguise 
of  being  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  master." 
The  noble  historian  did  not  know  that  this 
profound  Statesman  lived  to  regret  some  of 
his  measures,  for  his  confidential  Secretary 
has  informed  us,  that  matters  had  gone  far- 
ther than  the  Cardinal  had  designed,  or  than 
he  desired. 
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Mazario,  the  pupil  of  Richelieu,  inherited 
an  the  advantages  which  the  more  ngorous 
genias  of  his  great  master  had  created.  The 
diaracter  of  this  minister  is  finely  touched 
by  the  most  refined  judge  of  all  statesmen. 
"This  Cardinal,"  says  Clarendon,  "was a 
man  rather  of  different  than  contrary  parts 
from  his  predecessor;  and  fitter  to  build  upon 
the  foandations  which  he  had  laid,  than  to 
hare  laid  those  foundations,  and  to  cultiyate 
by  artifice,  dexterity,  and  dissimulation,  in 
which  his  nature  and  parts  excelled,  what  the 
other  had  begun  with  great  resolution  and 
Tigour,  and  even  gone  through  with  invin- 
cible constancy  and  courage." 

The  Italian  epicurean,  not  instigated  by 
the  passions  of  the  native  Frenchman,  bore 
DO  personal  animosity  to  Charles  or  to  the 
English  nation.  Adopting,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  Mazarin 
moderately  entered  into  i(s  designs.  This 
minister  was  no  otherwise  delighted  by  the 
troubles  of  England  than  as  they  kept  the 
nation  from  forming  any  active  alliance  with 
the  Spaniard,  intent  as  he  was  in  prosecuting 
the  war  with  the  rival  powers  of  France. 
**The  Cardinal,"  says  Clarendon,  "did  not 
yet  think  the  King's  condition  low  enough, 
and  rather  desired,  by  administering  little 
and  ordinary  supplies,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle,  than  to  see  him  victorious 
over  his  enemies." 

The  whole  of  **  the  negotiations"  or  the 
dispatches  of  Sabran  confirm  this  observa- 
tion, as  likewise  his  first  cautious  instruc- 
tions, which  were  to  serve  the  Envoy  as  the 
basis  of  his  negotiations.  Sabran  was  sent  to 
England,  doubtless  to  communicate  whatever 
he  conld  learn,  and  to  discriminate  with  his 
own  eyes.  But  with  any  other  power  he 
appears  never  to  have  been  invested.  He 
could  not  by  any  positive  act  of  his  own  do 
that  by  which  either  party  could  be  bene- 
fited. He  was  not  to  compromise  himself  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Parliament,  lest  the 
King  might  find  occasion  to  be  jealous,  and 
he  was  to  play  the  same  part  with  the  King, 
that  the  Parliament  might  not  suspect  him  of 
any  predilection  for  royalty.  A  more  neu- 
tralised being  could  not  have  been  contrived 
by  the  mechanism  of  politics.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Sabran  became  so  frequently 
farmed,  that  he  felt  his  situation  desperately 
irksome,  and  the  human  puppet  at  times,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  seemed  ready  to 
burst  his  secret  pulleys. 
When  Sabran  was  told  that  a  moderate 
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supply  in  money  from  France  would  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  King,  both  for  his 
own  subsistence  and  to  enable  him  to  open 
the  campaign  with  an  army  of  sufficient  force 
to  approach  the  capital,  Sabran  warily  re- 
gretted that  France  had  no  moneys  to  spare 
in  her  present  position !  He  offered  arms, 
but  Charles  observed  that  those  already  re- 
ceived from  France  were  found  to  be  utterly 
worthless  I  He  suggested  the  aid  of  foreign 
volunteers,  Charles  refused  to  receive  any 
foreign  soldiers,  observing  that  men  were 
not  wanted,  but  the  means  of  subsisting 
them.  Charles  having  expressed  his  satis- 
faction on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  France 
for  the  honours  she  had  received,  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Londoners,  suggested  that  the  fear  of  France 
might  bring  the  Parliament  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  should  France  propose  such, 
provided  she  was  cautious  not  to  incur  a  sus-> 
picion  that  she  acted  from  any  sinister  mo- 
tive, it  would  be  the  only  means  to  terminate 
his  affairs.  This  too  was  Sabran's  own  opi- 
nion, but  he  only  replied  by  '^  acquainting 
the  King  with  the  present  state  of  our  affairs 
through  Europe."  No  attempt  at  mediation 
was  made,  except  the  under  plot  of  an  in- 
trigue carried  on  with  the  Scots  to  separate 
them  from  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
to  play  one  against  another  with  the  King 
between  the  two !  In  a  word,  after  two  years 
of  espionnage  Bind  persiflage^  Sabran,  who 
from  the  first  was  a  suspected  person  by  both 
parties,  never  improved  in  their  confidence. 
He  was  actually  worn  out  by  his  inefficient 
neutrality,and,  assisting  neither,  he  left  them 
to  themselves,  and  they  apparently  left  the 
French  Resident  to  his  own  contemplations. 
This  Envoy  was  appointed  to  do  nothing,  and 
after  many  hard  trials  with  both  parties  suc- 
ceeded in  that  difficult  employment. 

When  the  fate  of  Charles,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Naseby,  seemed  fast  approach- 
ing on  him, and  the  Parliament  assumed  *Uhe 
supreme  dominion,"  Mazarin  started  from 
his  slumbers  of  neutrality,  more  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  a  monstrous  novel  Com- 
monwealth rising  up  in  Europe,  than  touch- 
ed by  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  former 
greatness  of  the  Crown  of  England.  The 
French  Minister  now  dispatched  another 
Envoy  in  earnest,  to  save  the  sinking  Mon- 
arch. Monsieur  Montreuil  was  sent,  as  Cla- 
rendon observes,  *^  with  some  formal  address 
to  the  Parliament,  but  intentionally  to  nego- 
tiate between    the  King   and  the  Scots.'' 
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Uonireuil  came  better  provided  than  Sabran, 
to  acquire  (he  full  eonfldence  of  the  parties 
to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed  himself.  The 
Qneen  Regent  of  France,  or  Mazarin,  had 
^▼osted  the  new  Envoy  with  ample  aulho- 
ftty  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  and  Henrietta 
had  solemnly  impressed  on  Charles  the  deci- 
sion of  France  to  serve  him. 

The  new  Envoy  proceeded  without  dissimu- 
lation in  all  his  communications  with  the  King. 
He  l^lt  a  personal  regard  for  the  monarch, 
whom  he  earnestly  sought  to  extricate  from 
one  of  his  most  trying  situations.  At  this 
eritical  moment  Charles  was  meditating  his 
iBScape  from  Oxford,  but,  agitated  by  doubts 
and  by  despair,  he  knew  not  whither  to  fly, 
nor  what  measures  to  pursue.  HontrouU, 
unlike  Sabran,  soon  obtained  all  the  con- 
fidence of  Charles,  for  he  was  acting  with  an 
Ironourable  sincerity.  This,  however,  did 
not  alter  the  sitnation  of  Charles.  Montreuii 
"was  zealous  to  accomphsh  the  object  of  hts 
mission,  but  ha  had  come  on  an  erroneoas 
principle,  and  had  to  encounter  a  difficulty 
which  no  human  power  could  overcome, 
since  religion  itself,  as  well  as  monarchy, 
according  to  the  notions  and  the  feelings  of 
Charies,  were  to  form  the  dark  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Queen  had  signed  a  sort  of 
engagement  with  a  subtile  Scotch  agent, 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  that  (he  King  should  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterial 
government  in  England ;  Jermyn  and  Cul- 
Jpepper  at  Paris  had  confirmed  the  proposal, 
and  pressed  it  on  the  King  as  his  last  re- 
source. 

This  immolation  of  an  heretical  Episcopacy 
in  favour  of  another  heretical  Church-govern- 
ment was  a  change  perfectly  indifferent  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Queen,  as  was  Henrietta ;  to 
the  thoughtless  Jermyn,  the  3ilkefi  creature 
of  a  court,  and  to  Culpepper,  a  military  man, 
shrewd  and  bold  in  his  measures,  but  who 
Charles  declared  knew  nothing  of  **'  Reli- 
gion." To  them  all  it  appeared  a  simple  con- 
cession, by  which  the  powerless  monarch 
might  secure  his  throne. 

Charles,  alluding  to  the  paper  signed  by 
the  Queen,  observed  to  Montreuii  that  it  was 
Toid,  for  **  the  Queen,  his  dear  consort,  in 
the  particular  of  the  Church  was  a  little 
mistaken,  by  her  not  so  full  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  English  government.**  He 
freely  consented  to  allow  the  Presbyterial 
government  in  Scotland,  *'  but  if  the  Scots 
will  never  declare  for  me  unless  1  should 
make  sudi  concessions  for  the  destruction  ol 


monarchy,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  never  will 
do  it.**  Charles  said^  ''That  their  doclrind 
is  anti-monarchical,  I  bolted  out  of  Mr. 
Henderson/'  Charles  used  a  more  torcibk 
argument  when  he  observed,  that  should  be 
consent  to  the  terms  the  Scots  prescribed,  he 
would  only  be  securing  that  party  which  ia 
England  had  become  the  weakest  !■  the 
State,  and  would  only  exasperate  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  ascendancy  already  appear- 
ed, both  against  them  and  himself. 

The  candour  of  Montreuii  is  admiFabto. 
Having  stated  his  argument  to  Charles  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  he   fairiy  concludes, 
"  This  time  your  Mtgesty  will  think  me  quite 
Scotticised,  but  I  believe  you  will  do  nie  the 
honour  not  to  think  ill  of  me  for  representing 
affairs  without  any  disguise,  which  we  do 
only  to  intelligent  monarchs^  (atur  Rols  biat 
spavatUs).    On  another  occasion  this  honest 
negotiator  addressed  the  reverse  arguments, 
those  which  Charles  himself  had  supplied 
him  with,  to  bring    the  Scots  to  terms. 
Montreuii  now  reminded  them  that  their 
great  enemy,  the  Independents,  were  of  late 
far  more  powerful  than  they.    *'  I  showed 
them  that  they  ought  to  feel  but  little  inter- 
est in  establishing  their  Church  governmeat 
in  England,  and  for  ruling  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  neighbours,  compared  with 
the  more  pressing  necessity  of  preservii^ 
their  lives,  their  property,  and  their  liberty, 
all  which  they  would  lose  whenever  thej 
abandoned  your  Majesty."     To  the  frank 
negotiator  Charles  replied  as  frankly.    His 
decision  was  invariable,  but  with  a  graceful- 
ness not  always  accompanying  his  clear  and 
business-like  style,  he  adds,  *'To  answer 
your  freedom  with  the  like,  I  plaidy  tell  yoe 
that  already  you  have  from  me  all  (hat  I  can 
do,  and  you  may  believe  me  that  no  neces- 
sity shall  compel  me  to  do  that  which  I  have 
refused  to  do  at  the  desire  of  two  QueenSi 
either  of  them  having  power  enough  to  make 
me  do  what  is  possible,  tans  mardMrndfr,  to 
a  word,  you  have  all  that  my  shop  can  af- 
ford, it  is  your  part  to  make  the  best  bargaia 
you  may,"  alluding  to  the  Presbyterian  party 
at  London. 

Montreuii,  with  a  generous  zeal  to  ac- 
complish this  perplexed  negotiation  ^  finding 
the  Scots  Commissioners  ai  London  and  ths 
King  alike  unalterable,  determined  cut  jev- 
neying  himself  to  the  Scottish  army  ai 
Newark,  taking  the  King  at  Oxioni  in  his 
way.  He  resolved  to  try  whether  the  heads 
of  the  army  wwe  as  intraotaUi  as  their  party 
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It  Westminster.  Montreail  discovered  that 
Ihs  Soottish  officers  were  more  moderate  in 
their  councils,  and  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
toy  expedient  which  might  serve  them  to  re^ 
cede  from  the  rigour  of  their  demands.  The 
keoest  Negotiator  was  sanguine  that  he 
Aoold  now  accommodate  the  more  diilGcult 
peiDls.  The  Scots  were  gratified  to  learn  that 
it  was  the  King^s  design  to  come  among  them. 
Hie  difiicuUj  was  now  to  contrive  a  method 
for  (bis  extraordinary  removaU  so  that  they 
ilioQld  not  offend  their  masters*— the  English 
Piriiameoi.  They  proposed  sending  a  body 
ef  cavalry  toHarborough,  a  place  which  the 
King  could  safely  reach,  and  when  he  met 
those  troops,  as  it  were  accidentally,  he 
Bbould  declare  that  be  was  proceeding  to 
Scotland,  and  command  (heir  attendance.  By 
dus  subterfuge  the  Scots  had  warily  planned 
toaroid  the  appearance  of  having  invited  the 
King,  (heir  object  being  to  show  that  the 
King  had  voiuniariiy  taken  refuge  with  their 
inny. 

On  April  the  1st,  Montreuil,  to  give  as- 
Riacee  to  the  King,  drew  up  an  Engagement 
CKpressive  of  their  earnest  desire  to  receive 
Ikir  natural  Sovereign,  and  to  offer  him 
every  personal  security.  (I)  it  is  curious  to 
tkme  the  shifts  to  which  all  parties  are 
potto  botcdi  an  insincere  or  a  difficult  treaty. 
Montreuil,  who  could  not  extract  from  the 
Scots  any  but  a  verbal  agreement,  had  drawn 
ipone  with  his  own  hand,  to  satisfy  the  im- 
pttient  King,  who  was  still  counting  the 
kxirs  for  his  escape  from  Oxford,  and  though 
Dfi(  one  of  the  party  would  venture  to  sub- 
Kribe  the  Engagement,  pleading  the  critical 
fosition  in  which  their  friends  stood  with 
(he  powerful  Independents  at  London,  yet 
dKy  pledge  their  oaths  wi(h  Montreuil,  that 
Ills  signatiire  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  bore 
the  names  of  those  who  never  signed  it ! 

The  encouragement  the  King  had  received 
hom  Montreuil  hastened  his  decision  for  this 
famous  transportation  of  himself.  Impatient 
to  pass  over  to  the  Soots,  Charles  deemed  it, 
bvever,  prudent  to  ascertain  the  promised 
nrival  of  their  cavalry.  The  King  sent  for 
It.  Hudson,  whom  he  called  his  '^  plain-deal- 
'9%  Chaplain.'*  This  Dr.  Hudson  was  one  of 
those  rare  energetic  characters,  who  seem 

(«)Thltdoeotnenl  may  be  ftNUid  in  Oanadon, 


(i)  Mmweriyt  aeeooat  of  the  Ung^aeieap^feu 
It.  SlidMlBy.---Oole't  1183.,  vhr.  Tboogh  Harbo^ 
n<igh  «••  only  a  digtmise  oC  ftnly  raUes  troai  Ok- 
hnl,Uis  remarked  that  U  wat  tin  •^a  bad 
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bom  to  wrestle  with  the  Fate  they  cannot 
conquer.  This  remarkable  person  was  a  de> 
voted  Royalist,  who  had  never  forsaken  the 
fortunes  of  his  Master,  and  had  always 
opened  his  mind  with  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom  when  others  would  not,  or  dared  not. 
But  his  practice  was  not  restricted  to  the 
studies  of  Divinity ;  he  had  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Field,  and  for  his  hardy  ao* 
tivity  held  the  office  of  Scout  Master-General 
in  the  North,  and  by  this  means  was  well 
conversant  with  the  bad  roads  and  cross-cuts, 
which  were  the  annoyance  of  our  ancestors, 
more  particularly  when  a  secret  jonmey  was 
to  be  contrived. 

The  King  desired  Dr.  Hudson  to  prepare  for 
a  journey,  without,  however,  informing  him 
of  his  destination.  The  Doctor,  however, 
knew  it.  The  King  expressed  hisastonish^ 
menr,  declaring  that  ho  had  confided  the  se- 
cret only  to  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been 
weak  enongh  to  trust  the  secret  to  the 
Duchess,  and  she  to  her  Maid,  and  the  Maid 
had  communicated  it  to  the  Doctor,  and,  how- 
ever silent  the  last  receiver  of  the  secret  in* 
(elligence  might  have  been,  there  was  al- 
ready a  rumour  afloat  at  Oxford. 

On  April  8th,  Dr.  Hudson  posted  to  Har- 
borough,  and  there  neither  found  Montreuil 
nor  the  Scottish  cavalry.  He  pushed  on  to 
Southwell,  where  Montreuil  lodged,  who  ap^ 
peared  disconcerted  at  his  appearance,  per- 
plexed in  his  opinions,  and  very  ilKpleased 
with  the  Scots.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Hudson 
returned  to  the  King,  with  a  very  discourag- 
ing prospect,  and  gloomily  presaged  that  the 
Scots  were  designing  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  King's  person.  (2) 

Clarendon  will  now  supply  that  part  of  the 
narrative  which  the  noble  writer  drew  from 
the  actual  correspondence  of  Montreuil  with 
the  King  and  Secretary  Nicholas.  (3)  *'  Many 
days  had  not  passed  after  the  sending  that 
express"  (the  express  which  carried  the  En- 
gagement written  by  Montreuil  and  assented 
to  by  the  Scots)  **  when  he  found  such  cha* 
grin  (4)  and  tergiversation  in  some  of  those 
he  had  treated  with,  one  man  denying  what 
he  had  said  to  himself,  and  another  disclaim- 
ing the  having  given  such  a  man  authority 


and  bad  foada."  A  naming  ride  of  forty  mllas 
then  an  expediOon  in  roads  without  tiinplk*$s. 

(t)  We  bavo  the  intereitlDg  oorretpondenee  af 
1h«  npeneh  mtdent  from  two  loarces,  the  Claren- 
don, and  alio  the  Thurloe  State-papeiB. 

(4)  Cole,  wliQ  fn  bltmanuBorlptbaaqnoledtliii 
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to  say  that  from  him,  which  the  other  still 
avowed  he  had  done,  that  filonlreuil  thought 
himself  obliged  with  all  speed  to  advertise  his 
Majesty  of  the  foul  change,  and  to  dissuade 
bim  from  venturing  his  person  in  the  power 
of  such  men ;  but  the  express  who  carried 
that  letter  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  though  he 
escaped  and  preserved  his  letter,  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  journey."  Had  this  letter 
reached  Charles,  Montreuil  imagined  it  would 
have  deterred  him  from  venturing  his  person 
with  the  Scots,  but  an  alteration  again  oc- 
curred, which  induced  the  King  to  keep  to 
his  resolution,  having  no  other  resource  left 
him. 

The  honest  mediator,  probably  after  Doctor 
Hudson  had  returned  to  the  King,  indignant- 
ly remonstrated  with  these  equivocating 
Scots.  He  insisted  that  they  were  insulting 
the  honour  of  his  own  Sovereign  by  their  per- 
petual prevarications,  since  France  stood 
forth  to  guarantee  whatever  the  King  of  Eng- 
land should  engage  to  perform.  When  Mon- 
treuil raised  his  tone,  he  again  brought  them 
hack  to  their  old  protestations  and  a  renewal 
of  their  former  scheme,  but  the  conditions 
were  made  somewhat  harder.  A  place  was 
again  appointed  mid-way  between  Newark 
and  Harborough.  Montreuil  opened  his  in- 
most thoughts  to  the  King  and  Secretary 
Nicholas.  He  himself  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  parties. 

The  ardent  negotiator,  out-wearied  and 
baffled  by  these  political  jugglers,  subsides 
into  prudential  counsels  and  chilling  warn- 
ings. He  complains  that  the  Scots  contrive 
every  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  positive- 
ly advising  the  King  not  to  quit  Oxford,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  proceeded  irresolute- 
ly, as  if  they  cared  not  to  assist  his  escape. 
Their  motives  were  complex,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  contradictory.  The  truth  is, 
the  Scots  were  earnest  enough  that  Charles 
should  be  in  their  camp,  but  the  difGcuUy 
was,  to  induce  the  King  to  come  voluntarily 
to  them,  and  to  conceal  any  advances  on 
their  part.  They  avoided  doing  any  act  on 
their  side,  or  to  venture  their  signature  to 
any  treaty  which  might  implicate  them  with 
their  pay*masters,  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  or,  as  they  subtiiely  stated  it, 

puM%e  from  Clarendon,  writes  ''Chicane,*'  bo  it 
ought  to  be  read  in  Clarendon  Initeadof  "  Chagrine,** 
M  Cole  was  a  mere  maUer-of-fact  man,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  did  not  Tenture  on  so  ingenious  a 
reading  without  some  authority.  The  senieand 
ihe  truth  would  not  suffer  by  its  adopUon.  I  looked 


**  should  they  break  with  the  English  Parlia« 
ment,  it  would  deprive  them  of  means  to  pre» 
serve  the  King." 

Montreuil  thus  doses  one  of  his  dispatches : 
*'  I  will  say  do  more  but  this,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty and  you  know  the  Scots  better  than  I 
do ;  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  the  boldness 
to  give  any  counsel  to  his  Majesty,  yet  if  he 
hath  any  other  refuge  or  means  to  make  bet* 
ter  conditions,  1  think  he  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept of  these."  His  confidence  did  not  im- 
prove. A  day  or  two  after,  he  says,  ^^  They 
tell  me  that  they  will  do  more  than  can  bo 
expressed ;  but  let  not  his  Majesty  hope  for 
any  more  than  I  send  him  word  of,  that  he 
may  not  be  deceived ;  for  certainly  the  enter- 
prise is  full  of  danger  1"  And  far  more  than 
the  honest  negotiator  ever  imagined  1 

We  shall  see  that  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Charles,  Montreuil  was  not  even  allowed 
to  confer  with  the  King.  The  negotiation  of 
the  French  Resident,  who  was  an  honestet 
man  than  his  master  the  Cardinal  designed 
him  to  be,  ended  most  unhappily.  Mon- 
treuil protested  against  their  perfidy,  but  he 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  had 
totally  failed  in  his  mission,  and,  to  avoid 
the  daily  insults  of  the  Scots,  he  and  Ashr 
bumham,  the  confidential  companion  of  the 
King,  flew  to  Paris,  where  the  late  Resident 
in  vain  attempted  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  Cardinal  for  the  honour  of  France. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  cast  Mazarin 
into  one  of  those  critical  dilemmas  from 
which  a  sole  Minister,  as  was  the  Cardinal  in 
France,  only  extricates  himself  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  a  victim.  ^'  No  unusual  hard-hearted- 
ness  in  such  chief  Ministers,"  says  Clarendon. 
Had  Montreuil  been  permitted  to  publish  the 
history  of  this  important  transaction,  he  had 
probably  cleared  himself  of  the  imputations 
cast  on  his  disastrous  negotiation ;  his  in- 
tegrity would  not  have  been  suspected  for 
his  too  sanguine  reliance  on  his  first  inta- 
views  with  the  Scottish  officers,  nor  on  the 
anomalous  document  where  his  own  signature 
was  to  testify  for  others  what  they  them- 
selves refused  to  attest. 

In  this  secret  mission  the  Cardinal  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  the  so- 
licitations of  the  two  Queens  to  mediate  be- 
eagerly  Into  the  last  aeenrate  and  nncastrat^d  edi- 
tion of  Clarendon,  where  the  ReT.  Dr.  Bandinel  bss 
closely  watched  the  autograph  of  Clarendon  him- 
self, even  to  a  syUable ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Cole 
has  only  its  own  merit,  behig  unwarranted  by  the 
original  Manuscript. 
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Iwaen  Chailes  and  the  Scots.  The  project 
]ianiKRiised  with  the  State-policy,  but  since 
ifaeoegotiation  had  concluded  with  a  disaster, 
bj  placing  the  King  in  the  imprisonment  of 
I  Sooitish  camp,  Mazarin,  who  consulted  his 
ease  as  often  as  the  policy  of  the  State,  cared 
BOi  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  a  baffled  negotia- 
tor. Desirous  of  silently  wiping  off  the  in- 
dignity which  his  luckless  agent  asserted  had 
been  oiSered  to  the  Crown  of  France,  anxious, 
loo,  to  conceal  from  the  English  Parliament 
bow  deeply  France  had  engaged  herself  in 
Ibis  secret  intrigue  with  the  Scots,  and  equally 
dreading  lest  Montreuil's  ^'  plain  unvarnished 
tale"  should  irritate  the  Scottish  chiefs  by  its 
eKposition»  the  Minister  condemned  the  luck- 
te  envoy  to  silence,  forbade  his  appearance 
at  Court,  and  afterwards  exiled  him  from 
Parts.  Clarendon,  who  has  commemorated 
bis  fate,  adds  that  Montreuil  '*  died  of  grief 
of  mind."  What  is  more  certain  in  the  his- 
I017  of  this  French  Resident,  Clarendon  seems 
not  to  have  known.  The  discarded  official 
man  went  over  to  the  Opposition  party,  ac- 
eepling  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Prince  of 
Gxiii.  And  when  that  Prince,  the  Duke  of 
LongueTiUe,  and  the  great  Cond^  were  impri- 
foned  at  Vincennes,  Montreuil  became  their 
active  correspondent,  and  their  secret  coun- 
sellor. When  these  Princes  obtained  their 
liberty,  his  death  prevented  the  recompense 
of  his  able  services ;  but  as  this  happened  five 
years  after  Montreuil's  unlucky  mission  to  the 
Scots,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  instead  of 
'*  dying  of  grief  of  mind"  from  that  incident, 
the  discarded  Envoy  experienced  no  little  sa- 
tisfaction at  mortifying  '*  the  hard-hearted 
Minister"  by  his  firm  and  even  triumphant 
opposition. 

After  these  two  French  Residents,  Bellievre, 
the  French  Ambassador,  took  up  with  his  fine 
needle  the  dropped  stitch  of  this  net-work ; 
proceeding  on  the  same  principle,  threading 
the  Parliament  against  the  King,  and  the 
Eing  against  the  Parliament.  The  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre  was  never  designed 
byMazarin  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to 
England.  And  so  we  discover  the  conclusion 
Ij  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Garendon's  let- 
ters ;  *M  am  glad  the  French  Ambassador 
hath  disgusted  the  King,  if  he  be  enough  dis- 
gusted. The  truth  is,  the  cheats  and  the  vil- 
lany  of  that  nation  is  so  gross  that  I  cannot 
think  of  it  with  patience,  neither  can  the  King 
ever  prosper  till  he  abhors  them  perfectly, 
and  trusts  none  who  trust  them.'* 
Such  is  the  nature  of  ministerial  offices  and 
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I  Machiavelian  politics  1  But  this  system,  how- 
ever reprobated  by  Clarendon,  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  the  French  Cabinet ;  the  English 
have  had  their  share  in  this  short-sighted 
policy.  Nations,  or  rather  Ministers,  have 
sought  in  the  domestic  feuds  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  a  false  and  hollow  prosperity 
for  themselves ;  unable  to  build  up  their  own 
strength  by  their  own  wisdom,  they  often 
deceive  themselves  by  imagining  they  acquire 
stability  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of 
their  neighbours. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 
Flight  firom  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  Gamp. 


At  Oxford,  early  in  1646,  Charles  was  driven 
to  his  last  resource.  The  King  had  passed 
through  a  dismal  and  disastrous  winter.  Day 
after  day  his  garrisons  had  vanished,  his 
scattered  troops  were  defeated,  or  disbanded. 
He  was  no  longer  the  commander  of  an 
army,  while  the  armies  of  the  Parliament 
multiplied  around  him.  The  King,  sanguine 
as  ho  was  often  in  his  worse  fortunes,  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  ruin  which  was 
now  hastening  on  him. 

Fairfax  and  the  other  Parliamentary  Gene- 
rals were  gradually  drawing  around  their 
armies,  and  his  beloved  Oxford,  which  had 
long  been  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages of  the  nation,  and  was  consecrated 
by  those  treasures  of  literature  which  had 
often  attracted  his  thoughts  at  intervals  of 
quiet,  was  shortly  to  be  begirt  by  an  impla- 
cable enemy. 

Pressed  still  harder  than  by  the  Parlia- 
ment's armies,  by  their  unconditional  '*  pro- 
positions," and  by  the  solicitation  of  his  con- 
fidential advisers  at  Paris  to  accept  them,  they 
strained  his  reUgious  conscience  on  the  rack, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  but  the  feeble  Ho- 
nour; which  he  would  not  yield  but  with  his 
life. 

There  was  no  wisdom  amidst  distracted 
counsels,  and  no  confidence  among  the  hope- 
less. On  one  side  they  pressed  the  King  to 
stay  at  Oxford,  and  surrender  on  honourable 
terms ;  for  since  the  vote  of  the  Independents 
in  the  Commons  had  passed,  that  he  should 
never  reign  more,  they  only  contemplated  in 
the  private  flight  of  the  King  inevitable  cala- 
mity ;  but  Ashburnham,  who  was  usually  of 
the  King's  mind,  was  willing  to  perish  in 
flight,  rather  than  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Every  hour  seemed  more  urgent  than  the 
last,  and  Charles  was  to  decade  on  his  instant 
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course.  Cast  into  many  a  reverie  of  desperate 
resolves,  once  Charles  offered  to  two  eminent 
commanders,  that  if  they  would  give  their 
word  to  conduct  him  to  the  Parliament,  he 
would  trust  himself  to  their  hands ;  but  they 
refused  to  engage  themselves  by  so  perilous  a 
fkrour.  Thrice  had  he  solicited  a  personal 
conference  at  Westminster,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  daily  expecting  the  circum- 
▼allalion  of  Oxford,  and  had  driven  their  game 
into  a  strong  toil,  had  only  replied  by  **  an 
insulting  silence,"  "  an  answer,  answerless," 
as  Elizabeth  once  curtly  expressed  herself  to 
the  Commons.  The  truth  is,  that  even  in 
this  last  reduced  state  of  the  Ring,  bis  enemies 
dreaded  ^'  the  royal  presence"  more  than  they 
had  done  his  armi&s.  (1)  That  romantic  fancy 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  broken 
out  was  still  clinging  about  his  mind.  It  was 
his  favourite  plan  to  venture  himself  in  dis- 
guise, and  unexpectedly  appear  at  London. 
Perhaps  not  without  some  reasonable  hopes, 
Charles  imagined  that  by  an  uncommon  mark 
of  generous  confldence  he  should  secure  his 
protection  from  a  grateful  city.  (2)  It  has 
been  said  that  (o  end  this  conflict  of  his  head 
and  his  heart,  his  conscience  tempted  even 
by  his  friends,  and  his  future  proceedings 
distracted  by  adverse  councils,  Charles  me- 
ditated by  throwing  himself  out  of  Oxford, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  to  perish  in 
the  field,  and  thus  exhibit  in  that  Aceldama 
the  woful  spectacle  of  a  signal  immolation .(3) 
At  this  moment  the  feelings  of  Charles  were 
wrought  up  to  their  highest  tension ;  and  it 
may  servo  as  an  extraordinary  evidence  of 

(I)  Dr.  Ltngard,  x.,  884,  who  has  drawn  a  correct 
onUine  of  the  proceedings  of  Charles  at  this  critical 
moment  The  Parliament  were  so  greaUy  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  the  King  coming  even  privately  to 
London,  that  they  pubUshed  an  ordinance  to  im- 
prison the  sovereign  should  he  be  found  within 
their  limits. 

(a)  I  say, "  rrasonable  hopes,"  for  If  ay,  the  par- 
liamentary historian,  nimished  a  curious  statement 
of  public  opinion  in  the  capital  about  this  time, 
which  evidently  marks  its  vacillation,  and  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  royal  "MaUgnants"  over 
their  conquerors.  Alluding  to  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  the 
historian  tells  us,  "The  If  aligoants  were  ready  to 
loin  with  either  side,  that  they  might  ruin  both. 
For  they  themselves,  though  disarmed,  were  now 
become  the  greatest  number,  e«peciaUy  by  the  in- 
constancy of  many  men,  either  open  particular 
grievances  oron  acconntof  the  burden  of  taxaUons 
A  great  number  of  the  clUzens  of  London,  not  of 
the  meanest,  had  revolted  from  their  former  prin- 
ciples, insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
all  the  King's  garrisons  having  been  by  Fairfax's 
Uoodlc«  vietodas  MBptiad  into  It,  caiae  to  be  In 


the  visionary  Inm  of  his  mind,  and  the  awful 
superstition  of  his  soul,  that  Charies  entertain- 
ed some  wayward  fancy  that,  should  he  ever 
re-possess  his  throne,  he  would  perform  a 
public  penance  for  the  sin,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  which  lay  heavy  on  his  soul, — the  death- 
warrant  of  his  great  Minister.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  wrote  down  a  secret  vow.  solemnly 
offered  to  God,  of  his  future  resolutions  to 
restore  to  the  Church  all  the  Cathedral  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  lands  formeriy  held  by 
the  Crown,  and  now,  as  he  conceived,  appro- 
priated by  sacriiegions  hand5.  This  singular 
document,  the  effusion  of  some  melancholy 
and  feverish  hour,  when  pressed  for  farther 
concessions  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  €t<ivemment  in  England,  was  buried 
under  ground  for  security,  during  thirteen 
years,  by  Archbishop  Sheldon.  (4) 

The  language  of  Charies  the  First  was 
often  prompted  by  the  most  profound  emo- 
tions, and  at  this  awful  crisis  we  detect  the 
extreme  agitation  of  the  monarch.  Among 
other  projects  of  the  moment,  his  confidant, 
Ashburnham,  was  attempting  to  treat  with 
the  Independents,  through  the  medium  of  the 
younger  Vane.  (5)  The  pretended  principle 
of  this  faction,  as  it  allowed  to  all  men  liberty 
of  conscience,  vras  more  favourable  to  Charles 
than  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterians, 
which  restricted  the  faith  of  mankind  to  their 
Papistical  synods  and  their  Israelitish  excom- 
munications. One  of  these  dispatches  to  Vane 
was  written  by  the  King.  We  may  feel  the 
agony  of  his  cry  I— '•J5e  very  confident  that 
all  things  shall  be  performed  according  to  my 

such  a  condition  of  strength,  as  that  the  Pariiament. 
without  the  army's  help,  could  not  safely  sit  there.* 
—Hay's  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  ParUament* 
P.4S9. 

(3)  I  derive  this  fact  fh)m  a  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Stukeley's  **  Account  of  the  Escape  of  King  Charles," 
among  the  ColeMSS.,  vol.  xlv., f7t.  Sueb  desperste 
decisions  seem  to  be  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Moa- 
treuil,  on  Charles's  design  to  fly  to  the  Scots. 
"Eieter  is  to-morrow  to  be  given  up,  so  that  1  matt 
expeet  tobe  blodied  ap  here  within  very  few  days, 
which  rather  than  be,  I  am  resolved  to  run  any 
hazard  to  come  to  you."— Clarendon  State  Papei% 
ii.,2ai. 

(4)  A  transcript,  attested  by  several  eminent  per* 
sons,  was  formerly  among  tbeeoUectlottofaulo* 
graphs  of  the  late  Mr.  Upeott. 

(5)  Dr.  Lingard  affords  us  an  ingenious  conjec- 
ture on  tills  extraordinary  correspondence  with 
this  popnlar  leader,  who  had  evidently  listened  le 
the  King,  and  Indulged  the  Interoonrse  with  a  viev 
to  keep  "the  royal  bird" in  bis  net  till  Uie  great 
fowlers,  his  Ariends  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  could 
get  down  to  the  toils.  They  were  bringing  up  their 
armiaB  fhwi  Giinwall  la  Oifionl.-«.,  aifu 
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Bgr  9M  tliat  is  gomf  I  conjure  jtm  to  | 
fispatdi  tinC  o»iirtesy  for  me  with  nil  speed, 
orit  witJ  be  too  late ;  I  shall  perish  before  I 
monwe  Ihe  frvits  ef  it.  I  may  act  (eR  juo 
wf  ■oeeasities,  bat  if  it  were  necessarj  so  to 
ia,  I  rnn  sore  you  woold  lay  all  other  conai- 
teatioi»  aside,  and  fultl  ray  desires.  This 
iaall ;  trust  me,  I  win  repay  the  feroor  to 
te  fiiD.  I  hate  done.  If  I  hare  not  an  an- 
svar  witliia  ibor  days,  I  shall  be  necessitated 
la  find  floone  other  expedient.  God  direct 
jm  1  1  bave  discharged  my  doty.* 

TIiefa?oorso  earnestly  imf^red  was  to 
adani  tiie  King  to  come  to  London,  with  a 
seenriay  ef  his  person,  obserring  that  **  the 
nealth  of  the  nation  is  already  exhaosted, 
aad  the  sofferings  of  the  people  so  great,  that 
ihayave  no  longer  to  he  supported.  This 
is  reason ;  *lis  not  to  cast  a  bone  among 

Eren  at  this  moment,  so  hnmiliated  in  his 
awn  regard,  so  homMe  in  liis  supplication, 
and  antidpaiting  the  odaraity  preparing  Ibr 
Mn,  Oiailes,  amidst  his  unparaH^ed  adver- 
ily,  was  bovne  np  by  the  majesty  which 
mSared,  but  knew  to  softer.  No  monarch 
hn  written  in  so  impassioned  a  style,  for  no 
Msarch  has  fonnd  himself  in  a  similar  po- 
tfoa,  and  few  kings,  eren  few  men,  hare 
esiperienced  snch  exalted  emotions,  and 
dased  a  h>ng  life  of  triri  with  the  greatness 
with  wliich  he  had  borne  it. 

h  is  a  beantifal  reflection  of  Hrnne  on  this 
aecaaioD,  that  *'  as  the  dread  of  ills  is  com- 
BHmly  more  oppressive  than  thdr  real  pre- 
sence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was  he 
■ore  justly  the  subject  of  compassion ;"  and 
ha  adds,  with  great  traih  of  discrimination, 
*  His  vigovr  of  mind,  which,  though  it 
aametimes  foiled  him  in  acting,  never  de- 
SBTted  him  in  his  sufferings,  was  what  alone 
snpported  him.'* 

The  troth  of  this  statement  is  farther  dis- 
ptayed  in  the  .warmth  of  the  noble  declara- 
tion which  at  this  hour  of  awful  suspense 
Charles  wrote  to  Lord  Digby.  Even  at  this 
eiitieal  moment  he  was  still  flattering  him- 
98lf  with  the  delusion  of  accomplishing  a 
desigii  which  finally  became  his  ruin.  So 
prone  was  the  helpless  monarch  to  exem- 
pMy  his  forourile  motlo,  which  he  fre- 
quently wrote   in  his  books,   Dimi  tpiro 


Sneemy  last  to  yon  by  Gotonel  Boder, 
^y  ClaMBdhm  Slate  Vupvn^  n.y  SSi. 
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misfortunes  hare  so  moItipKed  upon  me  that 
r  hare  been  forced  to  send  this  (to  say  no 
more)  but  strange  message  to  London,  yet,, 
whatever  comes  of  me,  I  must  not  forget  my 
friends  wherever  they  are. 

'*  1  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  so' 
that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentle-* 
man  may  own,  and  that  the  Rebels  may  ac- 
knowledge roe  King;  being  not  without 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with 
mo  for  extirpating  one  or  the  other,  that  I 
shall  be  realty  King  again  • 

^  Howsoever,  I  desire  yon  to  assure  aB  my 
friends,  that  if  I  cannot  live  as  King,  I  shall 
(fie  like  a  gentleman,  without  doing  that 
which  may  make  honest  men  blush  for  me. 

*<  Qiftinl,  M  Mareh,  lMa."(^ 

This  was  no  unusual  style  with  Charles  ; 
this  circumstance  is  alloded  to  by  Clarendon 
in  writing  h>  Culpepper.  ^^  How  often  have 
yon  and  I  heard  him  say,  that  if  he  could  not 
tive  a  King  he  would  die  a  gentleman ;  let 
him  wear  that  princely  apothegm  next  his 
heart;  and  he  will  yet  be  happy  in  this 
worid,  and  I  am  sure  he  win  be  as  carious  to 
posterity.* 

When  Charies  decided  on  leaving  Oxford^ 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Ashbnm-' 
ham,  he  was  irresolute  where  to  direct  his^ 
flight.  Whether  to  venture  on  to  London 
and  seek  a  personal  reconciliation  with  his 
Parliaraent,  or  to  get  by  sea  into  Scotland  to 
join  Montrose,  or  repair  to  the  Scottish 
camp  before  Newark,  casting  himseK  on 
their  protection?  Such  important  movements 
were  to  depend  on  any  intelligence  which  he 
might  procure  on  the  road  ? 

Dr.  Hudson  had  an  old  pass  for  aicaptain, 
who  was  to  go  to  London  about  his  compo^ 
sition.  In  a  scarlet  cloak  the  Doctor  repre- 
sented the  miKtary  bearer.  At  midnight  the 
King  came  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to 
Ashbumham*s  apartment.  The  scissors  were 
then  applied  to  the  King's  tresses,  and 
Charles's  love-lock,  which  was  never  more 
to  float  on  the  left  side,  and  to  dtp  that 
peaked  beard  which  adorns  the  royal  portrait. 
At  two  in  the  morning  Hudson  went  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  who  brought 
the  keys.  The  dock  struck  three  as  they 
went  over  Magdalen-bridge.  They  passed 
the  port  which  opens  on  the  London  road» 
wiiere  the  Goftraor  xeeoved  his  erdenfrom 

ft)  cartel Ufeofthe  Didta  oT  Onnond,  iff.  Ap* 
pendii.  No.  4ts. 
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the  Iking  not  to  saffer  any  port  to  be  opened 
for  five  days.  The  Governor  took  his  leave 
with  a  ''  Farewell,  Harry  1"  for  to  that  name 
Qiarles  was  now  to  answer,  as  Ashbumham's 
servant,  wearing  a  Montero  cap,  and  carrying 
a  cloak-bag. 

Hudson  and  Ashbumham  rode  with  pistols. 
They  met  several  troopers ;  a  party  of  horse 
inquired  to  whom  they  belonged?  **To  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,"  was  the  an- 
swer. One  of  Irelon's  men  joined  them  on 
their  way  to  Slough,  and  observing  the  Doc- 
tor, or  the  Captain,  repeatedly  give  money  to 
the  soldiers,  asked  the  King,  as  the  servant, 
whether  his  master  was  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Parliament?  The  King  replied,  "  No!  my 
master  is  one  of  the  Lower  House." 

They  baited  at  an  inn  at  Hillingdon,  a 
Tillage  near  Uxbridge.  Here  several  hours  were 
IMssed  in  debating  on  their  future  course; 
London  or  northward?  They  looked  over 
*^  theNews-books,''  from  whence  they  gather- 
ed no  comfort.  They  found  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  already  notice  of  the  King's  escape, 
and  on  a  prevalent  rumour  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  London  that  the  King  was  actually  in 
London,  the  Parliament  betrayed  their  alarm 
by  publishing  an  ordinance,  by  beat  of  drum 
and  sound  of  trumpet,  that  whoever  should 
harbour  the  King  should  forfeit  their  whole 
estate.  (1) 

Those  who  pretend  that  the  cares  and  ne- 
cessities of  a  King  are  not  be  regarded  as  of 
more  consideration,  nor  should  more  excite 
our  sympathy,  than  those  of ''  a  peasant,"  as 
one  has  recently  expressed  it,  (2)  or  of  any 
other  individual,  seem  to  be  little  conversant 
with  human  nature.  The  decision  of  a  mon- 
arch may  be  a  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  the  emotions  of  a  conscientious 
prince  may  be  commensurate  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  contemplated  object.  Was  there 
so  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  feelings 
of  Alfred  in  his  distresses,  and  his  reveries, 
for  re-conquering  his  kingdom,  when  betook 
refuge  in  the  cot  of  the  husbandman,  than 
that  peasant  would  have  experienced  had  he 
been  expelled  his  own  hut?  We  might  as 
well  conclude,  by  a  false  analogy,  an  equal 
sympathy  is  excited  when  some  obscure  skiff 
perishes,  as  when  a  noble  ship  of  war,  with 

(I)  Whiteloeke,  908. 

(a)  Mr.  John  Towill  Ratt,  in  his  notes  on  Burton's 
Parliamentary  Diary,  ii.,  sso,  to  whom  I  would  do 
ample  JusUce  as  a  most  intelligent  annotator.  His 
observaUon  applies  to  the  murder  of  Charles,  which 
makes  it  the  more  cruel,  unphilosophical,  and  un- 
just. 


all  its  complement  of  men,  and  its  many  as* 
sedations  of  glory,  sinks  in  the  ocean. 

Opposite  and  unsettled  were  now  the  mus- 
ings of  Charles.  Should  he  venture  to  hasten 
to  those  who  had  already  pronounced  his 
fate?  Could  the  Sovereign  in  his  peisou 
restore  peace  to  his  people,  whom  four  long 
years  of  devastating  civil  war  had  afiOicted  with 
all  its  miseries?  The  idea  was  glorious,  the 
emotion  was  sublime!  Charles  was-  still  ba- 
lancing in  his  mind  to  dare  this  desperate 
attempt— but  what  he  had  seen  in  ^Hhe 
News-books"  had  revealed  without  disguise 
the  temper  of  those  whom  he  would  vainly 
have  concilialed.  In  agony  the  King  tore 
himself  away  from  his  favourite  scheme,  and 
his  abandoned  capital,  and  with  his  two  faith- 
ful followers  pursued  their  road  northward, 
uncertain  of  their  destination. 

Their  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  They 
passed  through  fourteen  garrisons  of  their 
enemies.  They  frequently  met  with  soldiers, 
whose  inquiries  as  yet  were  satisfied  with  a 
few  shillings  thrown  to  them;  but  trivial  in- 
cidents will  alarm  the  fugitive.  Once  they 
were  hard  pursued  by  a  drunken  squire  gal- 
loping after  them.  They  now  heard  that  it 
was  known  that  the  King  had  quitted  Oxford 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  change  his  appearance  to  that  of 
a  clergyman.  The  barber  who  trimmed  the 
Ring  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  rough 
clipping  of  his  beard,  from  the  hasty  inexpert 
scissors  of  Ashburnham,  and  he  seemed  too 
curious  in  his  inquiry  after  the  dishonour  of 
his  craft. 

The  King  and  Ashbumham  were  left  at 
Downham,  in  Norfolk,  while  Dr.  Hudson  was 
dispatched  to  Montreuil  for  information.  The 
French  Resident  declared  the  King  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  whose  commissioners  again  con- 
firmed their  former  verbal  agreement  to  the 
full,  though  they  still  refused  to  subscribe 
any  paper.  The  Doctor,  who  had  all  along 
suspected  the  intentions  of  the  Scots,  since 
their  former  failure  of  sending  the  promised 
cavalry  to  Harborough,  now  offei^,  with 
his  accustomed  courage,  to  go  himself  to 
London  and  ascertain  if  the  King  would  be 
honourably  received.  Montreuil  pronounced 
the  scheme  absolutely  fatal. 

On  Hudson's  return  the  King  resolved  to 
repair  to  the  Scots.  He  had  left  Oxford  on 
the  26th  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
May  where  Montreuil  resided.  After  dinner 
the  King  passed  to  Kelham-bridge,  the  head- 
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fliers  of  General  Leyen.  Discoyeringhim- 
sdf  to  the  Scottish  General,  Leven  raised  his 
hands  in  amazement,  and  expressed  the  most 
alarming  surprise.  He  lodged  the  Ring  at 
Kelham  House  for  his  security,  secure  as  in  a 
prison,  and  gaye  him  a  guard  of  honour,  who 
ako  senred  as  a  sentinel  over  the  royal  cap- 
lire. 

The  Scots  had  obtained  the  secret  object 
they  wished,  through  the  honourable  confi- 
dence of  Montreuil  in  their  yerbal  but  solemn 
assurances,  and  haying  signed  no  terms,  and 
sent  no  troops  to  receive  the  King,  they  had 
eluded  eyery  appearance  of  being  implicated 
in  this  important  moyement.  This  adiair  was 
conducted  with  such  caution  and  secrecy  by 
the  commissioners  at  the  Scotch  quarter,  who 
had  held  an  intercourse  with  Montreuil,  that 
it  appeared  uncertain  whether  the  Scots 
Doder  General  Leven  were  at  all  co-partners 
with  their  commissioners.  The  cards  were 
shuffled,  and  they  were  now  free  to  play  their 
game  to  perfection.  It  was  a  see*saw  be- 
tween the  Scotch  commissioners  at  London, 
vho  had  first  setded  the  treaty,  and  the  Scotch 
a)mmissioners  at  the  army,yerbally  confirm- 
ing what  Montreuil  required  on  the  faith  of 
France.  It  was,  howeyer,  pretended  by  the 
Scottish  lords,  that  they  had  not  been  privy 
to  conditions  agreed  at  London,  or  unaulhen- 
ttcated  by  any  document,  as  if  in  a  transac- 
tion of  this  yital  nature  the  parties  had  not 
freely  communicated.  When  Charles  disco- 
rered  the  extraordinary  duphcity  which  had 
heen  practised,  he  demanded  '^  How  became 
to  be  invited  thither,  and  whether  Lesley  was 
not  to  have  met  him  with  a  troop  of  cavalry?" 
Montreuil  justified  what  he  had  so  often  in- 
formed the  King,  from  themselves,  to  their 
bees ;  they  could  not  deny  these  charges, 
hot  with  ingenious  effrontery  they  acknow- 
ledged "  that  it  was  all  very  true,  for  they 
approved  of  his  Majesty's  confidence  in  them, 
and  honouring  their  army  with  his  residence 
as  the  place  where  he  intended  to  settle  a 
peace ;"  which  peace,  the  Earl  of  Lothian 
informed  his  Majesty,  was  to  accept  their 
Covenant,  and  subscribe  whatever  had  been 
required  I  (1)  On  the  subsequent  day  of  the 
King's  arrival,  Lesley,  the  Scotch  General, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms ;  giving  this  strange  account, 
"  The  King  came  into  our  army  yesterday  in 
so  private  a  way,  that  after  we  had  made 
search  for  him,  upon.the  surmises  of  some 

(I)  Aabbamham's  Narrative,  7a. 


persons  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet 
we  could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses. 
And  wo  believe  your  lordships  will  think  it 
was  matter  of  much  astonishment  to  us,  seeing 
we  did  not  expect  he  would  hare  come  in  any 
place  ander  our  power."— Notwithstanding 
the  treaty  which  had  been  for  some  time  car- 
ried on  by  the  Scotch  commissioners. — ^'  We 
conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither,  but  to 
endeavour  that  his  being  here  might  be  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage  for  promoting 
the  work  of  uniformity,  for  settling  religion 
and  righteousness."  (2) 

How  '^  Ibey  improved  it  to  tho  best  advan- 
tage" we  shall  see,  as  well  as  their  own  tariff 
of  their  ^'  Religion  and  Righteousness." 

From  the  recently  published  Narrative  of 
Ashburnham,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
this  favourite  companion  of  Charles  delivered 
what  was  not  distant  from  the  truth,  when  he 
observed,  '^  The  Money  due  from  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Scots,  was  the  design  of  divers 
in  their  army  inviting  his  Majesty  to  them, 
and  proved  to  be  the  price  of  his  delivery  to 
the  Parliament/'  (3) 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 

The  King  in  the  Presbyterian  Camp, 

Tbb  possession  of  the  person  of  the  King 
by  the  Scots  inflamed  the  keenest  jealousies 
on  the  side  of  the  English  Parliament.  The 
minority  in  the  Commons  was  now  becom- 
ing the  more  powerful  part.  They  had  got 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  into  their  hands, 
which,  as  was  observed,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  .least  pieces  of  timber  in  the  ship, 
yet  turns  the  whole  body  at  the  Statesman's 
will.  Cromwell  and  his  party  in  1646,  as 
Whitelocke  informs  us,  were  carrying  on 
their  designs  with  much  privacy  and  subtlety. 
It' is  equally  curious  and  instructive  to  place 
together  in  juxtaposition  the  scattered  atoms 
of  intelligence  which  we  gather  from  con- 
temporaries, unconnected  with  each  other, 
indicative  of  the  same  period,  and  alluding  to 
the  same  circumstance.  Ludlow,  the  honest 
Republican  General,  confirms  Whitelocke's 
suggestion.  At  this  time,  the  public  and 
magnificent  funeral  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
been  procured  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
excited  the  envy  and  indignation  of  the  Army- 
party  and  the  Commonwealth-men.   Ludlow 

(a)  RuBhworth,  vi.,  t68. 

(t;  Aahbumham'a  Narrative,  87. 
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writes,  **l  obserred  that  anottier  party  was 
not  idle."  This  appeared  In  a  remarkable 
Gooversalion  in  which  Cronnwell  tampered 
with  Ludlow,  clearly  showing  that  even  at 
tiiis  period,  in  1646,  that  extraordinary  man 
was  contemplating  the  annihilation  of  a  Par- 
liament, and  the  erection,  doubtless,  of  him- 
self as  a  Chief,  under  the  modest  assumption 
of  General,  (t)  These  depositions  from  such 
opposite  quarters  accord  with  Clarendon's 
correct  statement.  **  The  Presbyterian  party 
ill  the  Houses  did  what  they  pleased,  and  were 
thought  to  govern  all;  the  Independents 
craftily  letting  them  enjoy  that  confidence  of 
their  power  and  interest  till  they  had  dis- 
missed their  friends  the  Scots  out  of  the 
kingdom."  (2) 

The  Army-party,  that  is,  the  Levellers,  and 
the  party  of  the  Commonwealth-men,  were 
those  who  were  most  uneasy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ring's  person  by  the  Presbyterians. 
We  learn  this  secret  from  General  Ludlow. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  King  had 
gone  to  the  Scottish  army,  ^^  the  House  of 
Commons,  deeming  it  unreasonable  that  the 
Scots'  army  being  in  their  pay  should  assume 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  King,  other- 
wise than  by  their  orders,  sent  to  demand  the 
person  of  the  King,  resolving  farther  that  the 
King  should  be  conducted  to  the  Castle  of 
Warwick."  (a>  They  bad  decided  to  impri- 
son the  King  at  once,  which  afterwards  cost 
tbem  so  much  artifice  and  trouble  to  effect. 
Aa  army  of  observation,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
closely  watched  the  movements  of  the  Scots, 
and  a  vote  of  the  House  for  continuing  the 
payment  of  the  army  during  the  subsequent 
six  months  intimated  an  intelligible  decision 
to  their  refractory  allies. 

It  was  only  a  fortnight  after  the  King's  ar- 
rival in  the  Scottish  camp  in  llay»  that  the 
Parliament  voted  that  **  this  kingdom  had 
BO  farther  need  of  the  army  of  their  brethren 
the  Scots  in  ibis  kingdom,"  and  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  made  lor 
the  Scots,  provided  that  '^  they  advanced 
into  Scotland."  The  notice  which  the  Scots 
took  of  their  dismissal  was  excessively  mild. 
They  declacwl  that  '^  they  came  into  Eng- 
land out  of  affection,  and  not  in  a  mercenary 
way,  willing  to  retam  home,  and  want  of 
pay  shidl  be  do  hindraAce  thereunto.''  (4) 

(1)  Ludlowli  Hemofrt,  f.,  166.  Clroiiiwell«  with 
draoMlto  aH,  ftnt  tooebed  the  filial  acrvt  ofUid- 
low  by  an  allnsion  to  bis  liAe  fether,  a  stern  Goan- 
monwealtb-maD.  **If  thj  fethtr  were  aHve,  he 
would  let  Borne  oftbem  have  what  lliey  deMrre.^ 


The  vote  of  diamis^oo  was,  however, 
newed,  July  6th,  with  a  severe  animadversion. 
The  Parliament  declared  that  they  had  no 
more  need  of  the  Soots'  army,  which  they 
desire^  to  withdraw  out  of  the  kingdom, 
'^  which  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  th  m ;" 
alluding  to  their  heavy  contributions,  their 
free  quarters,  and  other  considerable  grie- 
vances which  had  ground  down  the  people, 
and  almost  depopulated  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  Scots,  with  a  happy  forgelfulncss 
of  their  recent  magnanimous  profession  of 
their  indifference  to  **  want  of  pay,"  now 
sent  in  a  demand  for  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Certainly  in  the  lexicon  of  political  mora- 
lity, the  term  gratitude  win  not  be  found. 
The  instant  an  ally  becomes  useless  we  dis- 
cover that  he  is  onerous.  We  now  view  the 
Parliament  prescribing  their  commands,  and 
not  soliciting  the  aid  of  *^  their  brethren"  of 
Scotland,  formerly  their  *^  dear  brethren." 
Their  position  had  altered.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  extinguished  the  forces  of  Charles, 
who  now,  by  his  own  hand,  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  every  town  he  possessed.  Sole 
Sovereigns  of  the  kingdom,  the  Parliament, 
elate  in  conquest^had  their  numerous  armies 
at  liberty  to  expel  an  invader ;  and  their  novel 
and  undisguised  boldness  was  prompted  by 
the  union  of  Authority  with  Power.  The 
Scots,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  formerly 
made  their  Paymasters  court  them,  now  awed 
by  the  armies  of  England,  in  their  turn  were 
become  the  solicitors.  They  had  affected  not 
to  be  considered  as  '^  Mercenaries,"  but  in 
reality  they  had  a  stake  depending  which 
made  all  Scotland  serious,  a  stake  which  it 
were  hopeless  to  fight  for,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  by  craft  and  treaty. 

The  secret  of  the  great  change  of  conduct 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  Scots  is  revealed 
by  a  single  observation  of  Whitelocke  :  ''  The 
Houses  now  saw  the  advantages  of  keeping 
up  their  army,  as  that  which  the  more  in- 
clined the  Scots  to  come  to  this  offer"— that 
is,  of  delivering  up  all  their  garrisons  in  Eng- 
land on  the  auditing  and  paying  their  ar- 
rears* But  they  dealt  in  rounder  sums  than 
their  arrears.  Those  who  had  professed  that 
they  were  '^  not  Mercenaries"  and  indiffe- 
rent to  ^^  the  want  of  pay,"  at  first  had 

And  tfaoray  alter,  **  These  men  will  never  leats  tID 
the  amy  pan  theM  oat  by  the  ein«''iei. 

(t)  Clarendon,  v.  4ai. 

(8)  Ludlow's  Memoirs,!.,  isa* 

(4)  Whiletoeke,tlf-4tf. 
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Ulked  of  two  millions,  and  the  royal  pledge 
thej  held  in  their  hands  they  deemed  to  be  an 
ample  security. 

The  King's  durance  at  Newcastle  lasted 
nine  months,  and  the  negotiation  for  the 
royal  person  was  a  deliberate  act,  for  it 
passed  through  a  gradual  process.  The  ad- 
justing the  sums  the  Scots  claimed,  com- 
bined with  the  disposal  of  the  King's  persoo, 
were  affairs  of  extreme  delicacy.  At  first  the 
Scots  were  resolute  that  "  they  neither 
would  nor  could  compel  the  King  to  return  to 
the  Parliament."  They  had  then  some  hope 
of  seeing  a  King  in  Israel,  and  converting 
Charles  to  their  Covenant.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1646,  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
quitted  London,  but  in  what  humour  they 
left  their  old  Masters  we  may  gather  from  an 
eitraordinary  circumstance.  When  it  was 
moved  in  the  Commons,  to  rote  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  the  Scottish  Lords,  for  dvi- 
Uties  and  good  offices j  the  Independent  fac- 
tion carried  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
three  last  words!  The  exalted  characters 
which  Parliament  were  wont  to  bestow  on 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  on  every  occasion 
were  now  sunk  into  the  coldest  phraseology 
of  political  etiquette.  It  is  clear  that  the  Scots 
had  not  yet  had  their  accounts  passed. 

At  Edinburgh,  however,  they  were  proba- 
bly impatient  to  conclude  the  difficult  nego- 
tiation. The  Scots  pressed  their  Covenant  on 
the  King,  sure  he  would  never  subscribe  to 
it;  but  they  who  had  so  long  cried  out 
against  forcing  their  own  consciences  al- 
lowed no  such  tenderness  to  others.  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  at 
Newcastle,  whether  if  he  went  to  Scotland  he 
should  be  there  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety?  To  this  they  returned  no  answer, 
which  perhaps  was  sufficiently  explicit.  (1) 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1647,  it  was  de- 
bated, in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  what 
should  be  done  with  his  Majesty's  person? 
Burnet  tells  us  that  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh were  all  inclined  to  deliver  the  King 
to  the  English  Parliam.ent,  but  it  is  probable 
that  Whitelocke  more  correctly  informs  us, 
that,  to  the  Scottish  honour,  it  was  carried 
bat  by  two  votes  for  the  King  not  coming  to 
Scotland.  (2)  On  this  occasion  the  Hamiltoos 


(I)  Whitelocke,  i39,  under  the  datessnd  January. 
The  mccuracy  of  this  son  of  dates  is  difflcuU  to  aa* 
eertain .  We  cannot  always  be  certain  whether  this 
■tatesman.  In  his  most  useful  Diary,  Journalised  his 
intelligence  the  day  the  circumstance  occurred,  or 
only  the  day  «nwbldihe]Mui  il«  Ittoevident  I 
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were  cast  into  a  state  of  desperate  affliction 
according  to  their  opposite  characters.  The 
Duke  was  all  melancholy  and  despair,  the 
Earl  of  Lanerick  breathed  fury  and  rage.  (3) 
They  witnessed  the  open  defection  or  the 
designed  absence  of  their  friends.  The  Earl 
of  Lanerick's  emphatic  abjuration  has  come 
down  to  us,  **'  As  God  shall  have  mercy  oa 
my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I  would  choose 
rather  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the 
Market- Cross  of  Edinburgh  than  give  my 
consent  to  this  vote  1"  He  groaned  in  de- 
claring that  ''  it  was  the  blackest  Saturday 
that  ever  Scotland  saw  !**  alluding  to  a  great 
eclipse  which  happened  many  years  before, 
and  from  which  that  day  on  which  the  Par- 
liament had  met  was  called  '^  the  black  Sa- 
turday." The  Hamiltons,  who  kept  up  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  with  the  most  secret 
sources  of  intelligence  at  London,  with  a  po- 
litical second-sight  contemplated  on  the 
scene  which  was  about  to  open  in  England. 
Burnet  positively  states  that  *'  the  designs 
of  the  Independents  against  the  King*s  per- 
son and  Monarchy  had  been  faithfully  dis- 
covered to  the  Scotch  by  some  of  their  Com- 
missioners at  London."  This  was  two  years 
before  that  event  which  was  to  startle  Europe 
occurred  !  The  Hamiltons  seem  to  have 
had  a  juster  conception  of  the  intentions  of 
that  party  by  whose  talons  the  Sovereign 
was  now  to  be  grasped,  than  had  the  King 
himself. 

Hume  has  noticed  a  curious  circumstance. 
The  Scotch  Parliament,  ashamed  of  the  in- 
famy of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  had 
afterwards  absolutely  voted  for  the  protec- 
tion and  liberty  of  the  King ;  but  the  General 
Assembly  decreed  that,  as  Charles  has  refused 
the  Covenant,  it  became  not  the  Godly  to 
concern  themselves  about  his  fortunes.  A 
public  fast  and  a  double  sermon  were  order- 
ed in  the  morning,  *'  according  to  our  cus- 
tom at  St.  Andrew's  before  the  execution,"  as 
the  Earl  of  Lanerick  observed.  -The  rest  of 
the  day  was  to  be  employed  in  taking  a  final 
resolution.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  taken  before  the  fast  and  the 
sermons;  it  was,  as  usual,  a  mockery  of 
Heaven  to  give  a  religious  solemnity  to  a  pre- 
determined design.    The  Parliament,  in  de- 

that  when  Charles  put  this  important  question, 
either  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  not  yet  declared 
their  decision,  or  Charles  had  not  yet  heard  of  It. 
(a)  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  sti.   Whitelocke* 

(s)  VMobt  ef  the  HamttUM,  Mr. 
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cency,  were  dow  compelled  to  retract  their 
generous  vote.  We  see  that  the  land  of  Pa- 
pistry is  not  the  only  land  where  a  nation 
may  be  priest-ridden. 

The  truth  seems  that  the  Scottish  accounts 
were  now  on  the  point  of  being  passed.  It 
was  bruited  at  London  that  the  Scots  had 
discovered  that,  '*  should  they  receive  his 
Majesty,  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  engage- 
ments with  England."  A  Scotchman,  slave 
at  once  to  his  worldly  interest  and  his  Israelit- 
ish  Covenant,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  concerned  in  planning 
the  escape  of  the  King,  earnestly  wrote  to 
his  Grace  not  to  concur  in  any  such  design ; 
**  The  King  getting  out  of  their  hands  would 
ruin  all  ;"~that  is,  we  presume,  the  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds— ^^  and  that  since 
God  had  hardened  the  King's  heart  not  to 
serve  him  according  to  the  Covenant,  this 
Pharaoh  himself  ought  no  longer  to  be 
served."  (1) 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  Scottish  decla- 
ration arrived  at  London,  which  communi- 
cated to  both  Houses  that  '*  as  the  King  has 
often  declared  his  desires  to  be  near  his  Par- 
liament of  England,  they  had  fixed  on  Holmby 
to  conclude  the  bargain,  provided  that  the 
money  was  forthcoming."  This  fortunate 
recollection  on  the  side  of  the  Scots  of  the 
King's  repeated  desire  to  be  near  his  Parlia- 
ment was  sudden,  but  it  served  for  a  colour- 
able plea. 

The  waggons  dragged  the  heavy  freight 
to  Topcliffe  House,  and  the  Scots  gave  **  their 
Acquittances."  After  chaffering  through 
many  months,  though  they  had  allowed  a 
heavy  discount  for  their  two  millions,  reduc- 
ing it  to  less  than  a  fourth,  they  had  on  the 
whole  driven  a  hard  bargain  with  a  niggard- 
ly Parliament,  who  had  at  first  tried  to  foist 
them  by  a  single  hundred.  The  Parliament 
could  only  have  been  obstinate  from  sheer 
envy  of  their  former  ^'  dear  brethren  1"  for 
to  this  levy  of  money  no  *'  honest  man" 
contributed  a  single  penny.  The  Parliamen- 
tary Arithmetic  at  this  moment  was  simple. 
Noy  imagined  that  he  had  found  *'  a  bottom- 
less purse"  in  his  Ship-money,  and  was  mis- 
taken. The  Parliament,  however,  had  on 
every  emergency  this  bottomless  purse  in 
the  sale  of  the  Church  lands,  Bishops'  rents. 
Sequestrations,  and  compoundings  for  the 
Estates  of  that  half  of  the  Nation,  the  Delin- 
quents. 

(0  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltona,  807.   "So  high- 
flown  were  men  at  that  time,"  observes  Burnet. 


The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  due 
receipt  of  their  silver,  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  bill  for  the  remainder,  at  one  year's  date, 
sent  ^'  their  Resolution  to  their  General  to 
deliver  the  King  to  the  Commissioners  of 
England,  but  to  be  careful  to  stipulate  for 
'  the  safety  of  his  person !' "  The  stipula- 
tion cost  a  penful  of  ink  to  balance  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  said  that  ^'  He  was  bought  and 
sold,"  and  the  witty  Republican  Harry  Mar- 
tin objected  to  the  stipulation  for^^  the  safety 
of  the  person  of  the  King,"  for  that  '*  the  King 
had  broken  the  peace,  and  why  should  tho 
Parliament  be  bound  for  his  safety?"  At  that 
moment  was  the  future  Regicide  uneasy  lesi 
the  treaty  with  the  Scots  should  be  invio- 
lable ? 

This  sale  and  purchase  of  Royalty  seems 
not  to  have  surprised  Charles,  who,  from  the 
day  he  arrived  at  the  Scottish  Camp,  disco- 
vered that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
soner, accompanying  the  movements  of  am 
army  which  he  could  not  command.  The 
extraordinary  anecdote  related  of  him  on  this 
occasion  confirms  the  idea  that  he  had  hoped 
for  no  better  fate.  The  King  was  playing  at 
chess  when  he  received  the  letter  giving  the 
first  account  of  the  Scots  having  decided  to 
surrender  him  to  the  English  Parliament. 
The  intelligence  so  little  disconcerted  him 
that  he  finished,  and  won  the  game  without 
interruption,  and  those  who  had  observed 
him  reading  the  letter  could  not  detect  by 
any  alteration  in  his  countenance,  or  man- 
ner, the  importance  of  that  communication. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  at  thai 
very  time  meditating  his  escape  from  New- 
castle by  sea.  but  as  usual  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther. A  disguise  had  even  been  put  on,  and 
the  backstairs  had  bBen  descended,  when 
Charles  apprehending  that  he  could  not  pass 
undiscovered  through  all  the  Guards,  with 
his  accustomed  romantic  feeling,  dreaded  the 
disgrace  and  indecency,  as  he  imagined,  to 
which  he  exposed  his  person,  altered  his  re- 
solution and  returned  to  his  imprisonment.  (2) 

From  the  4th  of  May  164^,  to  February 
1647,  lasted  the  durance  of  Charles  in  the 
Scottish  Camp.  During  these  nine  months 
the  King  experienced  another  civil  war,  in 
the  opinions  of  his  confidential  advisers.  His 
military  career  had  closed,  the  arena  of  poli- 
tical intrigue  was  narrowed,  and  the  single 
object  of  discussion  was  the  abrogation  of  the 

(St)  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons.  807. 
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litai^y  and  the  Episcopacy,  and  (he  eslablish- 
fflent,  on  their  ruins,  of  the  Co?enant,  and 
the  Presbytery  in  England. 

If  Scotland  had  vindicated  her  national 
tight  to  erect  that  Kirk  establishment,  which 
she  had  erst  received  from  Knox,  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
Presbyterian,  by  the  very  same  principle  had 
she  lost  all  right  to  obtrude  her  Presbytery 
on  an  Episcopal  nation.  It  was  evidently  an 
act  of  tyrannical  usurpation  on  the  side  of 
the  Covenanters-*and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government,  we  may 
sympathise  with  the  hard  fate  of  Charles, 
who  as  an  English  monarch  had  to  reject 
this  Scottish  yoke. 

Unhappily,  with  Charles  the  First,  these 
waters  of  bitterness  welled  from  two  distinct 
sonrces.  The  one  comprised  his  political 
independence,  for  he  would  not  be  a  mere 
titular  Ring,  and  the  other  involved  his  reli- 
gious conscience,  for  Episcopacy  with  him, 
as  much  as  Presbytery  with  the  Covenanters, 
was  a  Divine  Institution .  The  abolition  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  as  this  Church  has  been 
emphaticaUy  distinguished,  was  to  him  more 
terrible  than  death ;  when,  as  the  last  act  of 
bis  despair,  he  consented  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  Episcopal  order,  in  the  agony 
of  his  spirit,  tears  fell  from  the  monarch's 
eyes. 

His  English  confidential  advisers  now  at 
Paris,  the  Queen,  Jermyn,  and  Culpepper, 
and  the  various  Ambassadors  and  the  Resi- 
dents of  France,  were  incessantly  pressing 
on  Charles  the  wisdom  of  yielding  up  Epis- 
copacy. The  Parisian  party  dispatched  Dave- 
oant  to  the  King.  The  poet,  as  reckless  on 
the  subject  as  his  confederates,  had  probably 
pleased  his  fancy,  that  his  elocution,  his  phi- 
losophical spirit,  and  his  poetical  vein;  might 
give  a  close  to  the  interminable  discussion  on 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Kirk^  with  the  facility  with  which  he 
was  composing  the  stanzas  in  his  own 
^^  Gondibert."  Courteous  as  was  Charles  to 
poets,  the  monarch  was  serious  and  severe 
before  the  bard,  who,  quitting  his  rhymes, 
mingled  theology  with  diplomacy. — *'  To 
part  with  the  Church,'*  observed  the  wit, 
*^  was  the  advice  of  all  his  friends."— 
''  What  friends?"  asked  the  King.—''  The 
Lord  Jermyn."—''  He  does  not  understand 
any  thing  of  the  Church !"— "  The  Lord 
Culpepper  was  of  the  same  mind." — "  Cul- 
pepper has  no  religion  I"  The  wit,  now 
engaged  on  a  topic  which  probably  he  had 


httle  considered,  and  cared  less  about,  ven- 
tured to  assign  his  own  ingenious  reasons, 
and  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Church.  The 
pious  but  indignant  monarch,  reproaching 
the  trembling  poet  in  terms  ojf  unusual  re- 
prehension, commanded  the  witling  never 
more  to  presume  to  come  in  to  his  presence.  (1) 

We  should  neither  consider  Charles  the 
First  according  to  the  notions  of  our  own 
times,  nor  of  those  who,  even  in  his  day, 
blamed  the  King  for  the  stiffness  of  his  opi- 
nions. Inasmuch  as  the  discusions  on 
Church  government  turned  simply  on  a  mode 
of  worship,  was  the  King  to  have  a  conscience 
less  tender  for  his  Church  than  that  which 
his  opponents  asserted  their  own  to  be  for 
their  Kirk?  "  Such  religious  zeal  prevailed 
on  both  sides,  and  had  reduced  to  an  un* 
happy  and  distracted  condition  the  Ring  and 
people,"  observes  our  historical  philosopher. 
These  topics  are  now  unworthy  to  occupy  a 
philosophical  mind,  and  have  been  long  con- 
signed to  the  clashings  of  obscure  Sectarians* 
But  what  we  may  admire  is  the  magnani- 
mity of  Charles,  if  not  the  generous  temper, 
in  never  forsaking  for  his  own  ease,  even 
for  his  crown,  the  declining  and  ancient  re- 
ligious institution  of  his  people.  Now,  a 
captive  in  the  Presbyterian  camp,  in  his  soli- 
tary distresses  he  poured  forth  an  energetic 
remonstrance  to  the  Parisian  party,  and  stUl 
resisted  that  unconditional  submission  which 
two  deputations  from  the  Parliament  had 
prescribed  to  a  vanquished  monarch.  In 
this  agony  of  his  spirit,  to  work  on  it  more 
deeply,  it  had  been  insinuated  by  Davenant, 
that  if  the  King  did  not  concede  the  great 
point  in  agitation,  the  Queen  had  decided  to 
retire  to  a  monastery.  On  this,  the  King, 
in  reply  to  Jermyn  and*Culpepper,  stated  his 
own  case  with  remarkable  energy,  and  tonch^ 
ed  on  his  more  private  griefs  with  the  most 
refined  delicacy  and  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tion :— 

"  I  find  myself  condemned  by  all  my  best 
friends  of  such  a  high  destructive  and  un<- 
heard-of  kind  of  wilfulness,  that  lam  thought' 
to  stand  single  in  my  opinion,  and  to  be 
ignorant  of  both  my  main  foundations,  to 
wit,  conscience  and  policy.  But  must  1  bo- 
called  single,  because  some  are  frighted  out 
of,  or  others  dare  not  avow,  these  opinions? 
And  who  causes  me  to  be  condemned  but 
those  who  either  take  courage  and  moral 
honesty  for  conscience,  or  those  who  were 


(1)  QarendoD,  v.«  4IS. 
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never  rightly  grounded  in  religion  according 
to  the  Church  of  England.  As  for  the  two 
Queens  (Anne  of  Austria  and  Henrietta)  and 
Cardinal,  I  should  blame  them  if  they  did  not 
give  out  sentence  against  me,  considering 
the  false  information  of  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be,  but  are  not,  true  English 
Protestants ;.  nor  do  understand  the  insepa- 
rable mischiefs  which  llie  Presbyterian  doe- 
trine  brings  along  with  it  to  a  kingdom. 
(He  alludes  to  their  anti-racnarchical  prin- 
ciples 0  Wherefore,  instruct  yourselves  bet- 
ter, recant,  and  undeceive  those  whom  you 
have  misinformed.  Davenant  has  threaten- 
ed me  of  351  (the  Queen)  retiring  to  a  mo- 
nastery. L  say  no  rapre  of  it— ray  heart  is 
too  bi^—the  rest  being  fitter  for  your  thoughts 
than  my  expression.  In  another  way  I  have 
mentioiifid  this  to  351  (the  Queen),  my  grief 
being  the  only  thing  i  desire  to  conceal  from 
her,  with  which  I  am  as  full  now  as  I  can  be 
without  burstings  Neither  anger  nor  grief 
shall  make  me  forget  my  friendship  to  you."(*) 

When  Charles  passed  over  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  he  repealed  a  former  promise  that, 
ia  regard  to  Church  government,  he  would 
he  very  willing  to  be  instructed  concerning 
the  Presbyterian,  ta  content  them  in  any 
thing  not  against  his  conscience.  (^)  The 
Scots  sent  to  Charles  their  veteran  polemic, 
idaxander  Henderson.  That  famous  dispu- 
tation, ^xhich  however  was  carried  on  by  an 
Qschange  of  papers,  opened  at  the  close  of 
May,  and  was  not  terminated  in  the  midst  of 
4uly„for,  labouring  on  a  fresh  reply  to  the 
la&L  received  from  the  King,  the  polemic  of 
the  Kirk  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  either 
in  despair  or  vexation  of  ^irit,  and,  retiring 
to  Edinburgh,  died  in  August. 

It  is  averred  by  the  Prelatical  party  that 
the  old  man  died  heart-broken.  •  Clarendon 
mystifies  the  tale,  "  being  so  far  convinced 
and  converted,  that  he  had  a  very  deep  sense 
of  the  mischief  he  had  himself  been  the  au- 
thor oL"  The  degree  of  "  conviction  and 
conversion,"  in  the  graduated  scale  of  pole- 
mical theology,  which  is  assigned  by  Cla- 
rendon's '*  so  /ar,"  might  form  a  curious 
enigma.  It  is  probable  that  the  Presbyter 
left  Newcastlij  in  despair  of  converting  the 
]^g  to  the  Covenant.    The  reputation  of 

CD  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.,  270. 

C2)  ftid., !!.,2?0. 

(?r)  It  was  one  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  Cfrfl 
Mte»  th»t  this  ancient  mansMm  at  Ddlmby,  aa  w^H 
as  oUiers  at  Oatlands,  Richmond,  Theobalds,  etc. 
were  puUed  dowato  raUe  money  to  satlBfy  the  ar- 


the  whole  affair  remained  with  the  King,  un* 
aided  by  his  clergy  or  his  books.  It  seems 
more  curtain  that  neither  had  convinced  the 
other.  When  great  polemics  happen  to  die 
after  an  indigestible  disputation,  it  has  been 
usual  to  imagine  that  they  sank  into  the 
grave  under  an  immedicable  logomachy. 
But  the  Scottish  biographers  assure  us  that 
''  he  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  traveL" 
''  The  fatigue"  probably  of  the  opponent  and 
the  respondent,  for  *'  the  travel"  from  Low-* 
don  to  Newcastle  and  thence  to  Edinburgh 
was  much  shorter.  All  the  heat  and  weari- 
ness of  an  interminable  disputation  about  the 
primitive  origin  of  BLshops  or  of  Presbyters, 
carried  on  through  a  sultry  season^  might  in 
its  exacerbation  end  in  a  tympaay  with  a 
grey-haired  polemic. 

The  King  and  his  Scots  parted  from  one 
another  with  regret,  Charles  received  the 
English  Commissioners  with  cheerfulness. 
They  kissed  hands,  and  the  King  in  good  hu- 
mour rallied  the  Earl  of  Perabcoko  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  for  performing  ^'  a  winterly  jour- 
ney with  such  youthful  companions."  The 
Commissioners  waited  on  the  King  with  the 
accustomed  state.  The  Presbyterian  party  in 
Parliament  had  voted  fifty  pounds  per  diem 
for  the  royal  maintenance,  and  conducted 
the  King  to  one  of  his  Palaces,  instead  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Warwick  Castle,  as  the  In^ 
dependenls  had  ai  first  proposed.  The  people 
flocked  wherever  the  King  appeared,  many 
falling  on  their  knees  before  him  to  receive 
the  royal  touch,  from  the  superstition  of  that 
day.  Some  with  tears,  some  with  acdamar 
tions,  some  with  fervent  prayers,  saluted  the 
monarch,  who  was  pleased  thai  the  troops 
did  not  disturb  these  grateful  salutations.  On 
his  arrival  at  Uolmby  House,  in  Nocthamp- 
lonshira,  not  distant  from  Althorpe,  the  King 
found  that  ancient  and  favourite  pahtce,  built 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  who  called  it 
^*  the  last  and  greatest  monument  of  his 
youth/'  (3)  fully  prepared  for  his  reeeptioi, 
and  many  country  gentlemen  with  joy&I 
countenances  awaiting  to  receive  their  sove- 
reign, returning  after  several,  years  of  such 
weiNknown  affliction.  The  presence  of  this 
sovereign  usually  excited  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  (4)    Charles  did  not  appear  to  be  less 

rears  ot  some  regimeate  of  the  army .  They  all  dSA. 
ni)t  raise  so  much  asaxiy  one  of  those  royal  resi* 
dences  had  cost  when  bailt,  and  they  were  among 
the  archttecturul  enrfoeitfea  and  ornaments  of  the 
naitioii. 
(4)  loL  the  eyoi  al  thai  itufdf  GonunflMraittl^ 


OF  GBASLBS  TBB  FIAST. 

•  JKiiUMKii  tbni  in  inppiw  ihiys,  tior  wa& 
%»  gtaldy  inaiision  of  Itohiiiiy  darkened  \fy 
iM  glmm,  or  restricted  by  the  impassable 
QKsti,  of  a  prisMi .  Appearances  were  more 
Mtering  than  Hve  Tealily  1 
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CHAPT8R  LXXn. 

The  Army. 

Tn  gardens  of  fMmby  fltwse^  and  the 
BOghkNifhig  bofillng-^reen  of  Althorpe,  le 
whidi  fbe  King  was  allowed  to  resori,  to  one 
of  his  strict  sobriety  offnred  healthful  reorea* 
ficos^  Hie  intervals,  according  to  his  o«s- 
KHn,  mYstmefet  he  resnmed  his  trani|ail 
habiLs,  were  dieted  to  settled  hours  Ibr 
writing  and  stody,  to  his  favourite  chess- 
board, arrd  to  conversation  in  his  walks,  ac^ 
eonrponied  by  a  single  companion.  The 
Commissioners,  never  obtruding  themselves 
in  tiie  gmveillaneey  still  treated  their  captive 
as  their  Ring. 

The  monarch,  whose  retired  cliaracter  bad 
tBrmedycommaniGated  such  a  cold  formality 
to  Iris  tnaimers,  bad  long  mingled  with  his 
brothers  in  adversity.  Already  the  day  had 
mi  veil 

**  Whate'er  4liair  -felt,  «•  foeU  iand  kwMr  hiniMlf  a 
Man!" 

ffefOh  bad  lie  aoiSaved,  and  in  -his  approaok^ 
log  captivities  roooh  remained  to  be  endured. 
Kb  femlHar  graoiensness  charmed  his  atteiK 
dants^  ii  recovered  the  aged  and  eccentric 
Earl  of  f'cnnfbreke  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  by 
te  Kfug*^  pleasantry  and  personalatfentions, 
and  it  melted  away  the  Republican  fierceness 
tftiConiinonweaKlh-man  by  eneof  thesmall- 
est  gifts  which  the  magical  hand  of  royailty 
ever  converted  into  a  bribe  to  aoixupt  the 
weakness  of  hnnum  naUn^.  (d) 


ilMdIow,  the1niaa«i  "of  lUlen  mitfarty  ootAd  'ex- 
dte  no  generom  emotion.  He  expresses  his  sarpriee 
It  this  lealous  affeetion  of  the  people,  who,  he  says, 
*'iiotirffb8tsndfii{rthathe(Gharies)W88  beaten  ont 
artheflcfld,"  by  thehoDoin^  paid  him,  coneladed 
he  most  '*  certainly  he  in  the  right,  though  he  was 
gniny  cT  the  blood  of  many  tliousands."  Charles  is 
dioA  reproached  as  a  sangnhiary  nyan,  which  at- 
smrpdly  he  never  was ;  nor  is  it  Jnst  to  Ctrarge  the 
Whifomig  with  inflleting  the  mtoertes  of  a  civil  war, 
la  ii4iieh,  short  of  life,  which  he  never  shraiA  from 
risking,  the  Ctna  had  participated  oV  the  miseries 
auire'thanany  inOivtdual  In  his  dominions. 

(I)  Genend  Lafllow,  a  sincere  Repnhtican  with 
mmm  views,  a8erffl>es  the  apostasy  xft  Mi^or-Ge- 
aeralllro^a,  oaeof'the  commissioners,  to  a  cause 
Which  nrflsnot  tbegravtty  of  history.  *«Ooi.  Brown, 
itt  WeaenwBget,  bdng nomlmAed  1o  be  a  eommt^* 
sioner,  who  sat  Miind  me  in  Ibeilease,  anured 


Amidst  this  appannit  cahis  daring  a  pe-> 
riod  of  about  fmvr  months,  llie  rigevr  of  the 
imprisonment  was,  however,  felt;  his  ixm^ 
fidential  friends  were  dismissed, and  his  chap^- 
lains  denied  admittanee.  f  wo  Presbyleriaa 
divines  were  baffled  by  Ifae  evasive  civility  of 
the  King,  in  (beir  attempts  at  saying  graoa, 
and  converting  Hn  fipiseopalian  monarch  l» 
the  covenant  dt  Israel. 

The  calm  the  royal  prisoner  enjoyed  was 
not  participated  by  liis  subjects.  A  crisis 
was  pressing  to  its  birth  of  time,  and 'Charia 
vras  only  allowed  his  present  tranqvillity  til 
the  struggle  of  two  gigantic  parties  had  de^ 
cided  whose  prisoner  the  King  was. 

It  will  be  sidBcient  here  to  remind  tki 
reader,  that  the  Parliament  for  seme  time 
past  had  qnaHed  nnder  *^  the  Egyptian 
slavery,^  as  Benzil  Relies  calls  it,  of  the 
Army.  The  Army,  indeed,  applied  <be  iden^ 
ticafl  etpression  to  the  Parlfamenu  The 
Presbyterian  fM^tion  consisted  in  great  part 
of  persons  whohad  growTi  ridi  on  the  spoils  of 
the  country.  They  had  fi^own  tlwinselvas 
but  indtscrecft  managers  'tff  thelieavy  assess- 
ments, amd  olher'soimjes  of  revenue  drawa 
from  the  public  parse.  Cromwell  observed 
that  ^^be  was  as  fit  to  Tole  as  Holies;''  and 
his  faction,  the  Independents,  er  the  Army^ 
though  inferior  in  number,  but  more  powei^ 
fnl  in  reality,  bad  portioned  out  among  thenn 
selves  the  most  lucrative  places,  and  d«»* 
pensed  the  most  prodigal  donations.  Thus 
the  younger  bad  deeply  encroached  on  the 
elder  faotion.  The  Presbylerian  aement 
Walker  sourly '8KClaiw», ''  that  oor  Priaon 
have  become  thieves  was  heretofore  our  com- 
plaint, but  now  we  must  invert  it,  and  'C^ 
that  our  lliieves  ^ire'become  Princes I*'(1) 

XheArmy  originally  raised  for  the preser- 
ration  of  the^Partiaanent^  having  aceompUahr^ 

me  thdt  he  woMdeverbe^troe  to  as.  ^nd  tmiy  t 
then  believed  him,hfrrlng  met  him  at  the  beglnnftfg 
ofthewarin  Smithlleld  buying  horses  for  thefWh- 
1  lament,  and  served  them  snecessftilly.  But  wbeh 
the  King  found  out  'the  ambitions  temper  of  th% 
wretched  man,  and  cast  some  slight  Tavouns  ftpoh 
htm,  giving  htm  a  patr  of  silk  itockings  Wf/A  Ms  oiM 
ftontf ,  his  low  and  ahjea  origin  and  edttaatkmbe«- 
came  so  prevalent  In  htm,  as  to  traasfturmlilm  M% 
an  agent  or  spy  fbr  the  'ICIng."— liadloWs  Hemoitst 
i.,fiu.  This  **pair of sfflcvtoekingi"  kept  the (M^ 
nel  loyad  all  his  We,  and  proeored  bim  abarosMtf 
attheltestoratfon.  It  was  by  fafs  |Ml«m*l  tnieh- 
coorsewlth  the  monarch  that  'MBm  ^W^sodmoi^rV* 
attachment  rose,  mm  fate  adnrfratidn  of  the  inM 
dignity  and  the  magnanimous  rortitMie  of  iha 
man;  a^reaoMtanae  with  tireqaentiy  eeeuivedlA 
the  many  yean  oTHie  advmMes  itf  tbtoCing. 
(a)  We  may  turn  ta  PensU  Holies'  Memallat  IMB^ 
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ed  ihat  design,  was  now  without  an  object. 
Among  other  improvident  acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Army  was  always  left  with  heavy 
arrears,  which  were  to  be  drawn  from  each 
county,  and  which  ground  down  the  miser- 
able people.  An  uncertain  pay  was  usually 
extorted  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, or,  like  marauders,  the  soldiers  lived  at 
free  quarters.  The  Parliament  reasonably 
declared  that  they  would  be  governed  by 
known  laws,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
military  despots.  Their  secret  wish  was  now 
to  disband  their  victorious  army;  and  for 
this  purpose,  having  bribed  away  their  allies 
the  Scots,  and  thus  apparently  settled  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  there  remained,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  no  farther  excuse  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  onerous  body.  And  for  a 
prelude,  a  plea,  and  an  expedient,  they  urged 
the  immediate  necessity  of  dispatching  troops 
to  Ireland,  thus  to  scatter,  and  to  break  that 
force,  which  they  could  not  dissolve.  (1) 

The  Presbyterian  faction  was  now  to  meet 
its  fate  in  the  creative  genius  of  Cromwell. 
By  a  scries  of  the  most  refined  intrigues,  by 
the  most  exquisite  dissimulation  practised 
both  with  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and 
by  the  most  daring  coups  d'itat  which  stand 
in  the  records  of  history,  Cromwell  was 
raising  the  Army  to  be  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  power  in  the  nation.  That  artful 
man  and  great  genius  has  been  described  by 
Hume.  '^Though  one  visor  fell  off,  another 
still  remained  to  cover  his  natural  counte- 
nance. Where  delay  was  requisite,  he  could 
employ  the  most  indefatigable   patience  ; 

for  ft  statement  of  tbe  plander  of  tbe  public  money  by 
tbe  Independents;  and  we  may  farther  pursue  our 
researrhes  in  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Indepen- 
dency, Part.  I.,  143  and  467.  Our  Red  or  Black 
Book  becomes  White  in  comparison.  The  Inde- 
pendents monopolised  all  the  great  offices,  divided 
the  taxes,  and  gave  daily  to  one  another  for  pre* 
tended  services,  arrears,  and  losses,  great  sums  of 
money.  Some  secret  anecdotes  of  these  spollaUons 
are  recorded  by  Clement  Walker.  Holies  gives  fbll 
rein  to  his  lively  resentment.  "They  charge  us 
with  having  a  great  power  upon  the  treasure  of  the 
kingdom,  disposing  of  the  public  money,  enriching 
ourselves,  and  would  embroil  the  land  in  a  new 
war,  that  we  might  not  be  called  to  an  account. 
Oh,  the  impudence !  They  know  that  themselves 
only  meddled  in  money  matters,  well  licking  their 
fingers,  for  they  know  they  shared  and  divided  among 
themselves  all  the  fat  of  the  land,  the  treasure,  the 
offices,  the  King's  revenue,  the  revenue  of  the  Church, 
the  estates  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  whom  they  had  made  delinquents.  And 
we,  not  one  of  us,  had  any  thing  to  do  in  all  this!'' 
Was  this  tone  either  that  of  self-congratulation  or 
eelf-regret? 


where  celerity  was  necessary,  he  flew  to  a 
decision."  The  simple  artifice  of  Cromwell 
was  to  belong  to  all  parties  till  he  had  raised 
one  for  himself.  Round  to  no  single  principle 
whatever,  the  future  Protector,  as  his  ambi- 
tion opened  on  him,  raced  with  whatever 
principle  or  whatever  party  was  prevalent  at 
the  moment,  at  once  in  the  House  a  Presby- 
terian, in  ihe  Army  an  Independent,  and  with 
the  King  a  Royalist.  It  was  observed  that  he 
was  always  the  first  to  oppose  a  change,  but 
when  he  could  not  control  it,  he  was  the  first 
to  drive  it  furiously  on . 

An  extraordinary  invention  in  the  mihtary 
system,  which  required  the  daring  concep- 
tion of  a  profound  conspirator,  was  now  dis- 
played by  Cromwell.  The  new-modeUing 
tbe  Army,  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
had  already  preceded  this  last  master-stroke, 
and  had  answered  a  former  design ;  it  was  a 
congenial  invention.  There  was  now  insti- 
tuted in  the  Army  itself  a  mimetic  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Houses.  A  Parliament  was 
elected  among  the  military  themselves;  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Army  consisted  of  a  Su- 
prenie  Council  of  Officers ;  for  the  Lower, 
every  regiment  furnished  two  representatives 
drawn  from  the  common  soldiery,  ex  fwce 
populij  says  Holies.  The  common  soldier, 
however,  assumed  a  new  rank,  for  he  would 
no  longer  be  called  ^^ common"  but  ^*  private 
soldier."  (2)  These  representatives  called 
Adjutatois,  as  Ludlow  names  them,  from 
their  conduct,  became  soon  known  by  the 
more  expressive  variation  of  Agitators.  (3)  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  Cromwell,  con- 

(i)  Mrs,  Macaulay,  the  vehement  advocate  for  the 
Independents  or  the  Levellers,  states  the  case. 
'^They  were  to  be  transported  to  tbe  wasted  inhos- 
pitable country  of  Ireland,  where  their  masters,  the 
Parliament,  might  starve  or  relieve  them  at  plea- 
sure."—iv.,  as*. 

(a)  This  assumption  of  individual  independence 
in  opposiUon  to  their  public  engagements  is  noUced 
by  Ludlow .  '*  The  chief  officers  pretended  to  keep 
the  private  soldiers^  for  they  would  no  longer  be 
called  common  soidiers  "—i.,  166.  The  technical 
term  privates  for  common  soldiers  seems  to  have 
been  retained,  from  the  present  obscure  circum- 
stance ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  DicUonaries. 

(3)  Mr.  Godwin  says,  **  their  office  being  io  aid 
the  regular  Council  of  War,  or  to  agitate  such  ques- 
tions as  the  interest  of  the  army  required  to  have 
considered."  This  explanation  seems  peculiar  to 
this  able  writer.  But  it  gives  too  fair  a  face  to  the 
monster.  What  sort  of  agUation  might  be  expected 
from  these  senators,  '*the  privates,"  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observed  that  *Mhe 
Army  which  fought  for  the  Nation  under  Charles 
the  First  fought  against  it  for  Cromwell." 


OF  CHARLES 
jointly  with  his  son-in-law  Ireton,  whose 
powerfal  pen  drew  up  the  papers  of  the  Army, 
were  the  secret  movers  of  this  novel  military 
revolution.  It  was  not  only  fully  credited  by 
contemporaries,  hut  we  learn  from  Baxter 
the  history  of  a  former  acquaintance  of  his, 
dosely  connected  with  this  formidable  body. 
This  person,  from  a  humble  station,  became 
Captain  Berry,  and  at  length  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Protector,  though,  to  finish 
his  story  at  once,  at  the  Restoration  he  drop- 
ped back  into  his  original  obscurity,  and 
earaed  his  livelihood  as  a  gardener.  This 
Berry  was  a  crony  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ac- 
tual President  of  the  Agitators,  (i) 

Here  then  was  a  Kingdom  within  a  King- 
dom, wheie  one  could  not  subsist  with  the 
other.  This  anomalous  establishment  asto- 
nished their  adversaries;  it  had  risen  like  a 
sudden  exhalation.  The  soldiers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  appeared  as  their  own 
workmen,  while  their  absent  roasters  in 
Parliament  seemed  engaged  in  opposition  to 
their  scheme.  Nothing  was  done  in  the 
Army  hot  what  had  been  planned  and  order- 
ed by  the  officers  at  London.  Cromwell, 
however,  lay  concealed  by  his  mysterious 
conduct,  though  not  unsuspected.  On  one 
eocasioD,  he  hastened  down  to  the  Army  and 
quieted  the  turbulent,  and  on  his  return  it 
was  declared  that  this  Saviour  of  his  country 
merited  the  public  honour  of  a  statue.  Still 
some  members  were  suspicious,  and  one  day, 
not  seeing  him  in  his  place,  the  House  moved 
to  have  him  sent  for.  He  had  not  yet  de- 
serted them,  and  he  appeared,  to  renew  his 
protestations.  On  that  very  evening  he  stole 

(1)  Baxter's  folio  Life,  51.  In  that  enormous  com- 
pn«tiOD,  enUtled  "Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Oliver  CromweU,  Esq.,  I  trace  no- 
thiDg  but  an  abridgment  in  a  lawyer's  summary  of 
the  most  obvious  documents  of  our  history,  uncor- 
rected by  any  discernment,  and  unenlightened  by 
any  original  researches.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
erer,  the  compiler  ventures  to  deny  that  Cromwell 
had  any  influence  over  the  agitators.  His  erroneous 
notion  is  founded  on  their  muUny,  which  CromweU 
quelled  by  courageously  seizing  on  some,  and 
BhooUng  another  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Our 
^compiler  even  asserts  the  improbability  of  Crom- 
well's supposed  influence  over  Fairfax!  And  so 
little  was  this  compiler  practised  in  the  historical 
researches  of  this  period,  that  he  actually  ascribes 
to  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd  that  manascrlpt  found  in 
the  King's  cabinet,  entitled  '*  Propositions  for  bri- 
dling in  Parliament,  etc.,"  from  the  Earl's  name 
being  appended  to  It  in  Ludlow's  Appendix.  On 
anch  spurloua  evidence  he  condemns  Stratford  to 
the  bloeli !  He  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  a 
TC17  imlUr  ruse  of  the  party .    I  have  already  given 
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away,  and  in  the  morning  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  matured  revolution  of  the  Army,  in 
deflance  of  all  the  execrations  which  he  had 
heaped  on  his  own  head,  and  of  that  solemn 
assurance  by  which  he  had  pledged  himself 
that  the  Army  would  go  with  a  word  to  any 
part  of  the  world  the  Parliament  would  choose 
to  command  I 

The  two  Houses  in  the  Army,  these  new 
Rulers,  took  the  Government  into  their  own 
hands,  censuring  the  orders  and  votes  of 
Parliament,  and  issuing  their  own  warrants. 
The  observation  of  Hume  is  remarkable — 
^^  The  Army  in  their  usurpations  on  the 
Parliament  copied  exactly  the  model  which 
the  Parliament  had  set  them  in  their  recent 
usurpations  on  the  Crown.'*  And  to  this  we 
must  add,  that  those  tumultuary  petitions 
and  mobs,  by  which  the  Parliament  had 
driven  the  Sovereign  from  the  capital,  when 
they  were  brought  to  act  against  the  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  as  they  now  were,  forced 
the  Parliament  to  fly  from  their  seats,  and 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  merciful  arms 
of  the  Army:  (2) 

Perhaps  it  has  not  been  remarked  that  the 
great  political  actions  of  Cromwell  were  re- 
peated coups  d'^tai ;  some  of  the  greatest 
which  History  records,  with  some  minor  ones, 
turning  on  the  same  principle.  Familiar  as 
we  are  with  the  memorable  *^  Purge  "  of  Co- 
lonel Pride,  which  hastened  on  the  trial  of 
the  King,  we  appear  not  to  recollect  that 
these  greater  "  Purges"  were  four  times  re- 
peated. ^*  Purge  "  was  the  term  which  was 
now  in  vogue,  and  in  practice.  When  Ireton 
at  one  time  renewed  his  protestations  to  the 

the  history  of  this  manuscript,  which  made  tueh  a 
noise  at  the  time. 

(S)  The  Pariiament  had  long  been  worried,  pro- 
bably from  not  regulating  the  pay  of  their  army, 
who  seem  at  times  to  have  connected  *Hhe  Liberty 
of  the  Nation"  with  the  state  of  their  own  arrears. 
A  petition  or  a  mutiny  was  sure  to  send  down  wag- 
gon-loads of  silver,  **for  a  fortnight,"  or  "a  six 
weeks'  pay,"  or  **one  month's  pay  more  added  to 
the  two  months'  pay  formerly  voted."  When  the 
Commons  were  still  farther  pushed,  they  emitted  an 
ordinance  "  to  pay  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
sale  of  the  Bishops'  lands."  StUl  the  army,  without 
discipline,  would  live  "at  free  quarters,"  tmFair> 
fax—for  all  passed  under  the  General's  name,  who 
in  his  Memoirs  acknowledges  that  the  army  used  it 
offlciaUy  without  his  privity— aw  Ailly  informed  the 
Houses  that  **  they  must  make  provision  for  con- 
stant pay."  Then  followed  **An  Indemnity  of  the 
Soldiers  for  all  things  done  by  Sea  or  Land  during 
the  late  Wars."  It  came  to  wearing  paper  cockades, 
with  the  motto  "England's  Liberties  and  Soldiers' 
Rights."  The  army  was  a  lion,  to  be  goiged  when 
it  roared. 


itiM 

It    OpfO60d 


4f  Gtlond  lykki  a  Idv  and  mKluy  JbnTCw 
who  did  BOt  luww  thm  jBombecs  penooal^ 
«diOB  he  wastoarrest^  till  the  Lord  Gney  (f 
Grehj^  aad  the  Doer-jLeeper  standiiig  hj 
looked  over  the  list  the  Colonel  held. 


offflMh  eiHifer  as  wiMild  detaw Ma- 
jesty's busiaess.''  (1) 

IBha  #Rt  el  Chne  witf§  d'4M  had  teen 
«'The  eOMmpBg  ikMmmt,*'  as  il  mb 

laiadf  fitffed,  by  which  CronwaB 
the  gvaat  PadiaaieBlaTy  Generak, 
it  was  ooDtEived  thai  the  pmc^ild  OD 
w4ioh  ther  were  deprired  of  their  aeats, 

iodiided  CroaMPeil  VmtM^  should  sat 

hiai,  and  was  afierwaids  coBStaalljr 
^fMated  by  dl  the  memben  el  his  militaiy 
iKiieii.  ]^  dHS  sMtageai  ha  had  iiew-flM»- 
MM  the  amy  with  his  nore  actife  apiiils. 
•BKter  giim  a  good  idea  el  his  aewplaa: 
^  Whea  the  bnwC  of  the  war  was  over,  h» 
leeked  not  so  laachat  the  yidoar  el  <he  omb 
as  their  opiMiis.''  The  seooad  ^Paiys'' 
wasiain§ht6Diag  away,  by  the  neaace  of  a 
▼iolent  sequestratioD,  the  <Aevea  Paoabyta^ 
ilan  leaders,  ailegiBf  to  the  aeiiae  Ihsirawn 
piaeadent  m  the  case  ol  Straffoad  and  Land, 
10  001  rid  at  oace  el  theaa  ekwn  Stiatfords 
MdLaa^l    The  third  ^Fngs"  «m  thai 


hoanever  tfiePaiw 
he  enpleyed  this 

thU 
<*  They  weaU  pMfo  and  parfe  and  aeTer 

INDgiog  the  Aiasas  tdl  Ihejr  had  laade  ]  aad  poioied  out  the  mailed  members  as 

thegreotered  the  House.  (^  The  fourth  me- 
DMciabte^foigatieB'*  was,  when  at  a  siajfla 
stroke  Ccam  well  saiasd  en  ihe  whole  House  e| 
CooHnans^  Sfieafcer  and  sMcel  Charies  had 
liti^  raised  the  sfiirit  of  a  party  only  fordo- 
maDdiag  the  arrest  d  &yre  memben,  to  be 
put  on  their  trial  for  words  dieted  to  be  tiea- 
son  able.  So  vast  is  liie  difievoooe  between  a 
weak  gorenanent  adopting  strong  mesanre^ 
and  the  «iBii  genins  who  aoqniies  sesrei 
power  hefose  he  eierls  open  authority.  (3) 

The  Anqr,  eonacions  of  their  fewer,  de- 
cided to  assume  their  authority  ;  the  Pariin^ 
ment,  sesolfed  to  preserro  their  anlhorit/, 
found  themselves  defenoeless.  They  acted 
predsaly  as  the  King  had  acted.  They  adopted 
strong  measures  in  their  convulsive  debility* 
To  the  eternal  disgnce  of  Parliaments,  the 
Lords  and  Cemmons  were  coi^pelled  to  en- 
pnaigB  the  dedacation  enteiad  on  their  jouiw 
nals  that  the  |ietition  oC  the  Army  was  sedi- 
tious. (4)  Tl^Army  command  the  Pariii^ 
maol  to  do  aad  ttndo»  to  rate  aad  onvole*  M 

CiomweU  thiaks  he  was  net  cooeeraed  In  tbis  m- 
Btffcable  ezpnlskm  of  Ibe  memben,  whicb  he  ae- 
erihcstelrelMiandtheaeitataM,ui  tfce  ihiBniit  of 
GranweH,  wba»  Aeni  aeddeat  «r  rtaagn,  hniitnlf 
retumed  lo  London  Ibe  day  afler  the  busineia.  But 
we  most  recollect  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  father 
and  aon,  had  alwaya  a  partnerahip  in  poiilleal  af- 
fUrs;  aMaradly  ttiear  heUa  atilel  rnnrfapnoilnnii^ 
wliieh,  aboBld  it  exiat»  wouM  be  curioiia  in  the  bte^ 
lory  of  this  period.  Cromwell  did  not  hesitate  to 
approve  of  the  measure;  and  the  trae  author  aeema 
to  be  iodicated,  when  we  And  that  he  had  lo  g  he- 
fore  eontemplated  It.  Cromwell  told  Lndlow,  when 
they  were  tofsether  in  the  House,  and  the  Preaby- 
terian  party  out- voted  them,  that  **  Ttiese  feltows  win 
neTer  be  quiet  Ull  they  are  pulled  out  by  ttie  ears!^ 
And,  what  is  still  more  to  tbe  pnrpoae,  Gromwel], 
who  had  a  rendesToos  of  his  regiment  at  Hyde 
Park,  resolTed  to  put  this  scheme  in  execution,  had 
his  party  in  the  House  not  carried  their  point,  on 
the  following  day*  This  anticipation  of  the  mom 
famous  **  Purge"  is  noUced  by  Major  Huntington* 
who  was  then  in  the  post  oT  Uentenani-General. 

(3)  Dr.  Lingard  has  anticipated  a  remark  which  1 
had  long  made,  justly  obsenrtng,  **The  men  who 
had  so  clamorousiy  appealed  to  the  privileges  oT 
Pariiament  when  the  King  demanded  the  five  mem- 
bers were  silent  when  a  similar  demand  was  mate 
by  twelf  e  thousand  men  In  arma,"  x.«  na.  There 
seem  lo  be  no  abstract  principles  of  juailee  amoiv 
poliUclans,  though  they  are  usnaily  avowed  In  the 
openhigparagraptit of  evonr  protocol  oribeSeer»> 
tary  of  State. 

(«)  Whitdoeke,  BS,  who  addh,  «*1!crethe  Parlia- 


{I)  Dr.IiBgaai,wtUi  ai 
4ieierm  to  ^'PuriAcaUons;"  but  this  Inntral  water 
eonveys  a  very  erroneous  impmnion .  The  aet  was 
«f  too  violent  a  natoaa  lo  Im  Urns  ftnUy  aprinkled 
.  The  term  was  rife  at  that  day.  It  is  often 
in  manuscript  letters  as  well  as  in  publications. 
A  History  of  England  that  omits  the  term  altogether 
is  wanting  in  &e  eomplele  hiBtoi7.  That  paKof 
She  Bouae  wliieb  lamainad,  consiaUng  of  abont  flll^ 
members,  was  also  as  offensively  called  *'The 
Ibunp,"  and  by  its  sangu'nary  proscriptions  receiv- 
ed an  epithet  which  rendened  it  disguatftU  to  the 
iaaglnalion.  The  laale  of  our  ancestors  was  gross 
to  us,  but  very  strong  to  them.  An  historian  must 
aooketimes  be  susceptible  of  considerable  bad  taste, 
if  he  would  reflect  in  his  pages  an  Image  of  the  age 
and  the  persons  he  writes  about. 

(S)  Tills  fortunate  adventnier.,  thmi  a  drayman.  It 
is  said,  rose  to  be  a  brewer,  then  a  Colonel,  a  Baro- 
net, and  finally  one  of  Cromwell's  lords.  He  was 
nicknamed  "Cromwell^  Dmy-horae,"  and  Ludlow 
aays  was  knighted  by  a  faggot  stick,  probably  in  one 
of  Crooiwell's  convivial  fits.  M  is  said  he  was  re- 
aMnerated  tor  this  act  by  a  grant  of  tbe  Queen's 
Hannr-hoose,  park,  and  lands  at  Holmhy,  and  im- 
mediately cut  down  the  woods;  he  had  besides  an 
Abki^«  with  lOMf.  a-year,  allowed  him  at  an  eaqr 
cate  of  purchase.  It  is  eorious  that  this  Pride  was 
tbe  main  cause  that  Oliver  never  dared  to  crown 
blmaelC  The  Protector  had  always  a  terrible  awe 
of  the  army.  He  had  tampered  with  tbe  olBcen  re- 
peatedly, bnt  conld  not  overcome  their  pr^ndleas 
or  their  envy. 

The  eompiler  of  Ihe  If emoirt  of  the  Protador 
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last  Ifce  oMiFch  of  the  Amy  towards  ike  ca- 
pital cast  tlfe»  wliole  city  inla  utter  conster- 
nation.   They  dreamed  of  the  phander  of  the 
cotning  soldiery.    A  committee  of  safety  sate 
up  all  night,  the  Houses  met  on  a  Sunday, 
but  not  wholly  relying  on  the  douhle  sermon 
of  their  efaaphiin,  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Fresby- 
tnian  Ciiy,  lamenting  the  ahsenee  of  their 
Scottish  alMes,  now  too  distant  to  inrocate, 
prepared  for  a  new  cinl  war,  and  the  cry  was 
now  to  be  the  King  and  Parliament,  against 
the  King  and  People  I  for  the  Army  announc- 
ed that  they  were  for  the  people,  and  the  Par* 
liament  for  themsehes.     The  effect  of  their 
terrors  was  Indicrons.     The  Commons,   to 
dear  themselves  of  the  odiom  which  their  se- 
vere exactions  and  '*  their  tyrannies,**  adds 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  ^^had  pro\'oked,  passed  a  se- 
cond Self-denying  Ordinance,  that  no  mem- 
ber should  receive  any  profit  of  any  office ; 
that  all  they  received  should  be  repaid,  for 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Com- 
nittee  of  Accounts,  and  that,  waiving  their 
priTilege,  which  the  citizens  had  often  peti- 
tioned against,  all  the  members  should  for  the 
fntvre  he  liable  to  pay  their  own  debts  I"  (1) 
When   the  distracted  citizens  learned  that 
men  were  fest  enlisting  for  the  Parliament, 
the  word  was  "  Live  and  die  I  Live  and  die  !** 
As  the-  Army  approached,  it  was  changed  to 
"  Treat !  Treat  I"(2)    The  agents  of  the  agi- 
tators, seducers  or  sedoced,  were  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.   The  famous  Major- 
Generai  Skippon,  the  pride  of  the  City  Mili- 
tary, had  accepted  the  gift  of  a  thousand 
ponnds  to  encourage  him  to  hasten  to  Ireland, 
but,  aiier  several  recent  visits  to  the  Army- 
qoarters,  was  now  willing  to  stay  at  home. 
Himself  a  Presbyterian,  he  stood  up,  as  Gra- 
vity personified,  with  a  dolehil  countenance, 
a  voice  of  lamentation,  the  rueful  prelude  to 
ev9  ivtelligence,  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
national  fast.    In  no  short  speech  he  declared 
that  he  found  that  ^*  the  Army  was  a  formed 
bod^9  which  would  be  upon  them  before  they 
ware  aware  I"     The  MajorGeneral,  during 
his  recent  visits  to  the  Army,  had  never  be- 
fore warned  the  timid  Presbyterian  senate  of 
Hannihal  ad  portas.     And  their  chaplain, 


to  sanrendertbemselvesandtheir  power 
into  the  hands  of  tbeir  own  army.'' 
(4)liaeBnUiy,lv.,S09. 
a)  liWHow,  i. 

(a)  HoUet'  MeoMin^  lOft.  Hia  warm  language  ia 
ingenaoufl .  **  Instead  of  a  generous  resistance,  v Ui* 
diealing  tbe  honours  of  the  Parliament,  and  pre- 
lerviDg  apoor  people  fW>m  being  enslaved  to  a  re- 
tiayr  MtatiA  i»  th—Mirai  and 
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Marshall,  now  defied  them,  as  he  foarftiHy 
iM  of  ^''Ihe  chOdren  of  Anak,"*  arnietf 
giants.  (S) 

While  these  affoirs  were  in  progress,  Crom* 
well  and  his  able  co-adjutor,  his  son-in-law 
Ireton,  were  projecting  a  private  plot  of  their 
own.  They  were  ingratiating  themselves  into 
the  royal  favour.  They  reproached  the  Pres^ 
bjTterien  Parliament  with  placing  the  sove- 
reign under  undue  restraint,  depriving  hint 
of  all  communicaHon  with  his  friends,  while 
the  intolerant  faction  was  foictng  the  roya 
conscience.  Alt  these  pleas  found  a  ready 
response  in  the  breast  of  the  King. 

Charles  entered  Holmby  House  in  Pehraary, 
and  in  April,  an  ofHcer  in  the  name  of  the 
Army  conveyed  a  petition  to  the  King,  to  d^ 
sire  him  to  be  guarded  by  them  at  the  head 
of  the  Army,  **^  who  would  restore  him  to  hiS: 
honour,  crown,  and  dignity.'"  Charles  i»  rec- 
tum expressed  his  aversion  "  to  engage  his 
poor  people  in  another  war,"  but  assured' 
them  that  whenever  restored  to  his  throne 
he  would  "  auspiciously  look  on  their  loyal 
intentions."  (4)  The  intercourse  thus  opened 
paved  the  way  for  that  bold  enterprise  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  Jnne.  The  petitieit 
had  served  to  inspire  the  King  with  some cen<» 
fidence  in  the  army-leaders,  who  well  knew 
Charles's  dtsHke  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  King  was  at  bow!» 
on  the  green  of  AHhorpe,  the  Commissioners 
who  accompanied  him  were  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  an  unknown  soldier  weariiif' 
the  nniform  of  Fairfax's  regiment.  The  at- 
tention of  the  stranger  to  what  was  passings 
and  his  curiosity  respecting  the  persons  aboitl 
him,  was  remarked,  and  he  seemed  more  of 
a  spy  than  a  spectator.  Colonel  Greaves,  wha 
had  the  command  of  the  small  garrison  at 
Holmby,  inquired  of  the  soldier,  whence  he 
came,  and  what  was  passing  in  the  Array ; 
and  to  encourage  him  to  converse  bade  him 
not  be  afraid.  The  soMier  bluntly  replied 
that  ^^he  was  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  of  any 
man  in  the  kingdom."  He  spoke  with  a  tone- 
of  authority  which  startled  the  Colonel,  and 
he  inveighed  against  the  Parliament,  observe 
ing,  in  the  cant  of  that  day,  ^^  how  much  be* 

kingdom,  prostitule  aU  to  thA  lust  off  heady  and  via* 
lent  men,  and  suffer  Mr.  Cromwell  to  saddle,  ride» 
switch,  and  spur  them  at  his  pleasure.  For  we  in- 
stanUy  fell  as  low  as  dirt,  vole  the  eommoD  soldier 
his  foil  pay,  etc.;  and,  whal  Is  worst,  eipunge  avr 
declaration  a^^ainst  tbe  muUnous  petition,  and  en 
Peceavlmui,  to  save  us  a  whipping;  hutattwoQn 
not  do!" 
(4)  aarendon  StilatiMn^lt»l»» 
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low  the  light  of  Nature  these  men  live  when 
they  will  not  do  good  onto  those  that  do  good 
onto  them,  who  had  piesenred  the  heads  of 
some  men  in  the  Parliament."  There  was  a 
Scotch  Lord,  the  Earl  of  Dumfeiling,  on  whom 
the  soldier  was  casting  no  kindly  look,  who 
listened  to  in?ectiye  against'  his  friends.  A 
Tumour  had  already  circulated  that  a  nume- 
rous body  of  caralry  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Colonel  inquired  of  the  stranger 
*<  Whether  he  had  heard  of  them  ?'*  ''  I  hare 
done  more  than  hear  of  them,  for  I  saw  them 
yesterday  within  thirty  miles  of  Holmby ."  A 
whisper  drcalated  and  an  alarm  spread  at 
this  ominous  personage,— the  King  suddenly 
quitted  his  bowls,— the  guards  at  Holmby 
Bouse  were  doubled,  all  promising  to  stand 
by  their  Colonel.  The  Earl  of  Dumferiing 
posted  to  the  Parliament  with  the  news,  that 
the  King  was  carried  away  against  his  will. 
This  Scotch  Earl  was  glad  afterwards  to  escape 
out  of  England.  (1) 

A  numerous  body  of  cavalry  drew  up  be- 
fore the  house.— Asked  who  commanded  7 
they  answered,  ^^AU  commanded  1"  The 
stranger  who  had  recently  roused  their  sus- 
picions came  forwards,  announcing  himself 
as  Cornet  Joyce.  This  Comet  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  elect  spirits.  Though  erst  but  a 
shrewd  tailor-man,  the  Agitator,  with  a  huge 
pistol  and  the  bigger  words  of  authority,  had 
shaken  off  all  the  suavity  of  the  craft.  Joyce 
pretended  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  had 
come  for  the  protection  of  the  King,  as  they 
were  informed  of  a  design  to  steal  him  away, 
which  was  the  very  design  he  was  himself 
executing.  He  was  allowed  to  set  his  guards, 
and  was  promised  shortly  to  receive  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commissioners.  The  Presbyterian 
Cobnel  took  flight. 

At  ten  at  night  again  the  cavalry  and  the 
Comet  suddenly  appeared.  The  Agitator  de- 
manded to  speak  with  the  King.  *'From 
whom?"  was  inquired  by  the  officers  of 
Holmby.  ''From  myself  I"  he  curtly  replied. 
At  this  they  laughed.  ''It's  no  laughing 
matter,"  proceeded  Joyce.  They  advised  him 
to  draw  off  his  men,  and  in  the  morning 
speak  to  the  Commissioners ;  "I  came  not 
hither  to  be  advised  by  you,  nor  have  I  any 
business  with  the  Commissioners ;  my  errand 
is  with  the  King ;  and  speak  with  him  I  must, 
and  will  presently." 

During  this  parley  the  soldiers  within  were 
conferring  with  those  without.    Commanded 

(I)  Whitelooke,  su. 


to  stand  to  their  arms,  they  on  the  contrary 
flung  open  the  gates,  shaking  hands  with  tfa^ 
new-comers  from  the  Army. 

The  Comet,  on  his  entrance,  appears  t» 
have  held  a  long  conversation  with  Uie  Com* 
missioners,  for  he  complains  that  *'  they  held 
him  in  discourse  till  the  King  was  asleep  in 
his  bed."  He  does  not  tell  us,  what  we  gel 
from  Herbert,  that  after  this  conversatiooy 
he  placed  sentinels  at  their  apartments. 
Mounting  the  back-stairs,  Joyce  reached  the 
King's  chamber,  and  "rudely"  or  authori- 
tatively knocked  at  the  door.  The  Groom» 
of  the  Bed-chamber  appeared  and  discovered 
their  man  in  a  true  military  posture,  well- 
armed,  and  presenting  a  cocked  pistol.  They 
asked  if  the  Commissioners  approved  of  this 
intrasion?  Joyce  bluntly  answered  "No! 
for  he  had  ordered  a  guard  to  be  set  at  their 
chambei^-doors,  and  that  he  had  his  orders 
from  those  who  feared  them  not."  The  noise 
of  the  Grooms  resisting  the  Comet's  entrance 
awoke  the  King,  who  rang  his  silver  beO, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  uncourtly  visitor  till 
the  morning,  according  to  Herbert. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  midnight 
interview  did  take  place  between  the  King 
and  the  Cornet.  The  Agitator  Joyce  had  been 
well  tutored,  and  was  himself  an  apt  pupiL 
Blunt  but  shrewd,  he  had  a  part  to  play;  he 
entered  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  anda  pistd 
in  the  other,  and  opened  his  business  by  a 
decent  apology  for  having  disturbed  the  King 
out  of  his  sleep.  "No  matter,"  replied 
Charles, "  if  you  mean  me  no  hurt.  You  may 
take  away  my  life  if  you  will,  having  the 
sword  in  your  hands."  Joyce  solemnly  as- 
sured the  King  that  he  came  to  protect  his 
person.  Charles  stipulated  for  two  great 
points— that  his  conscience  should  not  be 
forced,  and  that  his  friends  should  have  ac- 
cess to  him.  "  It  is  not  our  principle,"  the 
Independent  observed,  "  to  force  any  man's 
conscience,  much  less  that  of  our  sovereign." 
All  was  courteously  conceded.  This  extra- 
ordinary interview  was  closed  by  the  King« 
"I  will  willingly  go  along  with  you,  if  the 
soldiery  will  confirm  what  you  have  pro- 
mised," and  he  gave  his  word  to  be  ready  by 
six  the  next  moming.  It  is  evident,  that 
Cornet  Joyce  had  not  only  allayed  any  fears 
which  the  King  might  have  reasonably  en- 
tertained, but  had  positively  succeeded  ia 
persuading  him  that  the  Army  was  friendly 
to  his  wishes.  (2) 

(S)  Seethe  note  al  the  end  of  the  Ghaptor.  «    . 
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Howerer  ambiguous  might  seem  the  mid- 
night apparition  of  the  *^  Arch-agitator 
Joyce,**  so  Fairfax  designates  the  Cornet,  he 
had  perfectly  succeeded  in  flattering  the  hopes 
of  Charles.  So  strongly  persuaded  was  the 
ling  that  the  Army  was  de?oted  to  him,  that 
when  Fairfax,  who  was  never  concerned  in 
a  plot,  except  as  the  innocent  and  pliant 
instmment  of  those  who  knew  how  to  plot, 
shortly  afterwards  offered  to  see  the  King  re- 
turned back  in  safely  to  Holmby,  Charles  not 
only  positively  refused,  but  significantly  told 
the  General-in-Chief,  on  taking  leave  of  him, 
^  Sir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in  the  Army  as 
youl"  FaiHax  was  thunderstruck  at  this 
delusion,  for  the  General  well  knew  of  what 
materials  the  supreme  Council  of  Officers  was 
composed,  and  he  declared  that  it  gave  him 
more  grief  and  vexation  than  all  the  troubles 
and  fatigues  which  he  had  met  with  during 
the  whole  war.  ^^  I  now  plainly  saw  the 
broken  reed  ho  leaned  on,"  says  Fairfax,  in 
his  Memorials. 

What  had  passed  in  the  midnight  inter- 
view was  to  be  publicly  repeated  for  the 
King's  satisfaction  before  the  troopers  of 
Joyce.  The  morning  came,  and  Charles  was 
seen  on  the  steps  of  the  gate,  where  Joyce 
with  a  detachment  of  fifty  picked  men  drew 
up  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house.  The 
characteristic  parts  of  a  comic  dialogue  have 
been  preserved,  although  there  are  varia-. 
lions. 

The  King  demanded  of  the  Comet  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ? 
Joyce  replied,  '^  The  soldiery  of  the  Army." 
^*That  was  no  lawful  authority,"  objected  the 
King — «» Have  you  nothing  in  writing  from 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax?*'  The  Cornet  prayed 
his  Majesty  would  not  ask  him  such  ques- 
tions. ^^  1  pray,  Mr.  Joyce,  deal  ingenuous- 
ly with  me,  and  tell  me  what  commission  you 
have  ?"  ^^  Here  is  my  commission  I"  exclaim- 
the  Arch-agitator.  ''Where?"  said  the 
King.  ''  Behind  me  1"  cried  the  Comet, 
pointing  to  his  troopers.  The  King,  smiling, 
observed  ''  that  he  had  never  before  read 


(I)  When  words  spoken  are  afterwards  only  re- 
peated by  reeollection,  they  pass  through  wonder- 
fill  changes.  It  Is  quite  impoBSible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  words  of  Ghsrles  on  this  occasion,  though 
the  tense  has  not  been  lost.  Herbert  gives  them 
thus:  **Hfs  Instructions  were  in  fair  characters, 
legible  without  apelliog."  There  is  a  prettiness  in 
this  turn,  which  might  have  been  given  by  Herbert 
aA  his  lelfurely  reminiscences,  but  not  quite  suitable 
to  a  spontaneous  dialogue.  Echard,  Hume,  and 
Maeaolay  were  probably  pleased  with  it.  Warwick  4 
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such  a  commission ;  but  it  was  fairly  written 
as  any  he  had  seen  in  his  life,  (1)  a  company 
of  as  handsome  proper  gentlemen  as  I  have 
seen  a  long  while.  But  what  if  I  refuse  to 
go  with  you?  I  hope  you  would  not  force 
your  King.  You  must  satisfy  me  that  1  may 
be  used  with  honour  and  respect,  that  I  may 
not  be  forced  in  any  thing  against  my  con* 
science  or  honour ;  though  I  hope  that  my 
resolution  is  so  fixed  that  no  force  can  cause 
me  to  do  a  base  thing.  You  are  masters  of 
my  body,  my  soul  is  above  your  reach."  The 
troopers  confirmed  their  assent  by  their  ac- 
clamations. Joyce  courteously  requested  the 
King  to  choose  the  place  of  his  removal,  and 
the  distance  he  intended  to  ride  that  day. 
The  King,  smiling,  observed,  ^'  I  can  ride 
as  far  as  you,  or  any  man  there,"  saluting  the 
company. 

The  officers  of  Holmby  and  the  Commis* 
sioners  protested  against  the  King's  removal, 
calling  on  the  troopers  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  it  was  put  to  them, 
whether  they  agreed  to  what  Cornet  Joyce 
had  said  and  done?  With  one  voice  they 
cried  out,  «<  All !  all !"  Major  Brown  obsenr- 
ed,  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  that  scarce 
two  in  the  company,  although  they  cried 
''  All!  all  I"  knew  what  had  passed.  <'  Let 
all,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  ^'  who 
are  willing  the  King  should  stay  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Parliament  now  speak. 
All  the  troopers  exclaimed  ^*  None  I  nonel 
*'Then,"  said  the  Major,  "I  have  done!" 
The  soldiers  replied,  ^'  We  understand  well 
enough  what  we  do !" 

On  the  astonishing  seizure  of  the  sovereign, 
Fairfax  instantly  dispatched  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  attend  the  King  back  to  Holmby. 
Charles  positively  refused  to  return.  On  the 
following  day  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  officers,  had  a  singular  interview  with 
the  King  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Cutis,  at 
Childerley.  Fairfax  solemnly  protested  that 
he  was  not  privy  to  this  strange  act,  nor  did 
he  know  the  movers*    *^  Unless  you  hang  up 

gives  it  plainly :  **  Believe  me  your  instructions  are 
written  in  very  fair  characters."  But  Whiteloeke, 
in  bis  attempt  to  chronicle  the  words,  has,  lawyer- 
like,  flourished.  ** '  His  Ib^esty  saw  their  com- 
mission!' said  Joyce.  His  Majesty  replied,  that  'It 
had  the  fairest  frontispiece  of  any  that  he  ever  saw, 
being  five  hundred  proper  men  on  horsehack/"  A 
cumbrous  frontispiece  at  all  events ;  but  a  commia- 
sion  has  no  frontispiece!  The  taste  of  Charles,  we 
may  be  certain,  was  chaster  than  the  spurloua 
fancy  of  a  rhetorical  lawyer/ 
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^0J^  I  will  noi  tohere  what  yM  say/'  ob- 
MTved  €haries.  The  General  ^-CfaidC  soon 
4isoovered  auMi^  his  officers  thai  the  Cornet 
would  never  be  brought  to  a  court-martial. 
J^yce  (^fered  to  appeal  to  a  general  lendez- 
■^MMis  of  the  ▲rmy,  adding,  ^^  And  if  thcee  or 
•even  four  parts  of  the  Army  did  net  approve 
of  my  proceedings,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
iMDged  at  the  head  of  my  regiment."  The 
Xing  observed^  ^^  You  most  have  ^d  the 
eouDtenance  of  great  persons,  for  you  could 
net  of  yourself  have  ventured  on  this  treason." 

Charles,  however,  was  evidently  on  no  ill 
lerms  with  the  Cornet,  for  he  added^^*  I 
pardon  the  treason  now  I  have  cone,  if  yon 
convey  we  as  you  promised  to  NewoMrket." 

Fairfax.,  in  a  private  interview  with  Charles, 
made  a  sincere  offer  of  his  services,  but  the 
sanguine  monarch  was  already  entrapped. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  on  Fairfax  taking 
leave  of  the  King,  Charles  betrayed  that  faUl 
confidence  in  the  Army  which  was  his  final 
ruin.  The  Comet  himself  had  so  insidiously 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  King's  favour, 
4bftt  afterwards,  when  Charles  remained  at 
Newmarket,  wh^e  he  seemed  cheerful,  and 
daily  recreated  himself  at  tennis,  it  is  re- 
«Eiarkable  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Army  at  St.  Alban's,  desiring  the  company  of 
the  shrewd  Agitator.  (1)  So  deeply  taken 
was  the  helpless  yet  sanguine  monarch  by 
4lie  cajoleries  of  a  cunning  but  spirited  fellow. 

This  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  King  by 
Hie  Army  was  long  a  mystery  to  contem- 
iKMnries,  and  it  was  so  alike  to  the  General- 
in-Chief  and  to  the  Ring  himself.  We  have 
seen  that  soon  after  Charles's  confinement  ai 
Holmby,  the  King  held  a  secret  intercourse 
wiih  some  officers.  Secret  it  must  have  been 
le  have  eluded  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentary 
Ciommissioners,,  and  it  was  of  a  nature  to  in- 
idnce  his  sanguine  temper  to  imagine  that  the 
army4eaders  were  desirous  of  uniting  wiUi 
jum  against  these  whose  principles  they 
teew  were  as  opposite  to  his  views  as  to 
iheir  own.  When  the  Presbyterian  Parlia- 
ment designed  the  King's  removal  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  audacious  coup  iP^lat,  of  carry- 

£l)lUiAhwartfa.vi.,87S.  PoaiiMy  CharieB  aeled 
Amn  poUey  as  a  means  to  getiDteHieenoe,m-t]ie 
ramour,  though  preienred  hy  Rushworth,  miglft 
ipot  he  triM,  but  adopted  adviiedly.  GtaruMton 
VMisthave  been  rarprteed  at  this  loteUlgeace  of  tte 
BeeKtary  of  FaiiTax,  for  hit  Lordabip  a^pnum 
liioDseir  quite  ^ontrarily .  ** The  King  (ouod  hlmfleir 
at  JVewmaHici  atteaded  by  greater  tMop§  aad  eupe- 
lior  oflicert,  so  that  he  wag  presenUy  freed  Avn 
any  BUbjection  to  Mr.  Joyoe,  whkhwaBvoBOMn 


ing  olf  the  King,  that  the  Am^  aaiglit  re- 
main masters  of  the  sovereign,  was  the  in- 
vention of  lieutenant-General  Cromwell  and 
ireton,  and  not  communicated  even  to  the 
Oeneral-in-Chief  Fairfax.  On  the  30th  of 
Hay,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Gromw^l's  hcwSQ, 
the  plan  was  arranged,  (2)  and  with  the 
prompt  sagacity  of  that  great  adept  in  hAman 
nature,  four  <»  live  hundred  troopers  weiB 
<»nfided  to  one  of  those  decided  charact«ES 
who  were  his  elect  spirits  on  ail  secret  ezpiH 
ditiotts.  Comet  Joyce  at  first  had  the  whale 
credit  of  the  hardy  enterprise,  OromweU  pro- 
testing that  it  was  without  his  eoncarrenoe, 
and  taking  snch  caution  never  to  appear  in 
the  transaction,  that  the  King's  friends  at 
London  ascribed  to  Cromwell  the  sending  of 
the  two  regiments  d  cavalry,  under  his 
kinsman  Colonel  Whalley,  for  the  immediaie 
protection  of  the  King,  to  see  him  safely  re- 
turned to  Holmby,  which  really  was  done  by 
the  order  of  Fairfax.  (3) 

We  may  now  develop  the  true  situation  of 
Charles.  When  the  armed  Agitator,  at  mid- 
night, authoritatively  caUed  for  entrance  into 
the  King's  chamber,  so  formidaUc  an  appad- 
tion  might  have  reasonably  alarmed  tJae 
King,  unapprised  as  he  was  of  aay  sndi 
visitor.  No  personal  fears  were,  however, 
indicated  by  Charles,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
was  gratified  by  the  courteousness  of  the 
language  of  the  soldier,  while  he  stood  wm^ 
covered  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign* 
The  ensuing  dialogue  in  the  nwming,  before 
the  troopers,  seems  to  have  been  really  de» 
signed  to  extract  from  the  Comet  under 
whose  orders  he  acted.  Charles  had  flattered 
himself  that  the  party  had  been  sent  by 
'Faidsx,  on  whose  honour  be  reposed,  ai^ 
whose  station  as  Commander-in-Chtef  would 
have  beea  a  pledge  of  the  sanction  of  the 
Army.  But  though  the  mystery  was  not 
cleared  up  by  the  impenetrable  Cornet,  yet 
he  look  his  orders  from  (he  King  in  the 
choice  of  the  place  of  his  removal,  ani 
Charles  in  his  mind  was  satisfied  that  it  wis 
an  act  of  the  Army,  wiwm  at  this  mameDt  ha 
counted  on  as  his  friends.  Charles  was  so  far 

jaliBfoeUon  to  him*"  Bach  eppoiite  aoceaate  are 
hard  to  raeondle^  if  one  party  has  stated  a  toet,  tha 
eiher  haa  given  us  tiis  own  feellntt  as  a  fact. 

(a)  Bellee  has  stated  Ihe  day  af  the  mceting.-dfr 
Wbea  Ihe^anKt  waatold  that  the  fienonil  iras  dl»» 
flaaMd  with  htm  €n  brli^itaa  ibe  King  fk^iM 
iiehiibr«  Ira  answered  that  tjleataama*G«iMit 
Cn»wimllhadfflveBhlaftaviaBatiMiaon«oia  sB 

that  he  had 

(a).«r 


OF  GtfARLlS  tSE  flBST. 
fifHB  eoterteiiiinfg  any  fears  ©B  *i»auAMaww  t  mA  MMim^tKt  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
attempt  on  Ws  person,  while  tl»  Coiiniii*-  |  dhejiJIalSjrilpHte 
^ners  and  Ms  own  gentlemen  were  castinto 
ttdness,  and  e?en  terror,  that  Herbert;  leMs 
as,  •*  the  King  waa  the  merriest  of  Ilie  comh 
fany,  having  it  seems  a  eonfideace  in  the 
Irmy,  especially  from  some  of  iha  grMtaai 
^re,  as  it  was  imagined*'"   This  indicaias 
some  fate  secret  intereoiirse  witik  the  Army, 
ef  which  we  knew  But  little,  and  it  i»  aubea- 
^ently  conftmred  by  Charles's  poattlve  aa^ 

ftisal  to  return  to  Hoimhy.  

We  only  trace  the  secret  infeiwaom©  of 
Charles  with  the  Army  by  a  aingte  docu- 
ment, accidentairy  preserved  ani^mf  the  GJa-* 
flsndon  State^papers,  hut  we  shall  see  that  the 
Cng  snwn  had  his  own  agents  amidst  them^. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  its  march  to  the 
capitat,  we  discover  that  the  KTmg  had  his  ac> 
tive  spy  in  Dean  Berwick.  This  dinner  as 
was  nsmil  in  that  A«y^  when  the  defgy  of  the 
Anglican  chweh  were  htinfsd  i»  the  siceets. 
Was  disgtrised  in  a  lay  hahia,  and  wona  a 
swofdi  lie  had  miied  with  the  Army  in  that 
trpedltien,  for  the  pnrpeee  of  acqnaiarttng 
fthnself  with  thcfeeilngs  of  iRe  soldiery,  aaid 
Kis  report  wassofaveuraMe^,  tliat  Charles  was 
convinced  that  the  Army  was  witfe  himv  The 
Army,  indeed,  had  given  him  entire  liberty 
to  communicate  with  his  frienda,  and  when 
the  gratefal  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  Sir  Edward  Ford,  a  royalist,,  though 
the  brofher-in-law  of  Ireton,.  wae  dispatched 
ft^Bagland  more  deeply  to  intevast  hisva^ 
btive ;  white  Sir  John  Berkley  asd  Ashbnnif* 
ham,  the  merecenfideniiaii  agents  of  Charies, 
hastened,  as  Ashbomham  expresses  it^  '^  with 
Ibetr  instrucliena  in  same  tfaiiig&  which  wcm 
not  proper  forhi&Bfsjesty  to  apyeacioi." 

tencoimtered  great  trouble  iir  more  than  one  re- 
i|yert  fn  pnrraing  evr  iMmMve.  mirbett,  eoe  of 
the  King's  Grooms  of  the  Bed -chamber,  who,  lliaiigh 
atnntUttle  ImowBto  theJUag,  and  appointed  by 
fbe  Presbyterfan  party,  became  most  faithfully  at- 
fMsheil  to  his  person,  asserts  that  **  The  KiiHi  wovM 
BBt  riMDor  speak  wiib  Jeyee  till  the  amnm^  and 
thaiigb  the  <;oaiet  beffed,  he^etieed  thai  nigbl." 
This  is.  ia  direct,  contradiction  to  **  The  true  and 
hnparffal  Narrative"  sent  forth  by  the  Army,  evf- 
ientty  t9  cajole  the  Parllameet  or  th«  People,  (l) 
lh»  atyla  of  this  depealtien  iediodm  its  iilitarate 
il.    The  usaef  the  pnmoan  pevsonal,  uaaliil- 


a«eoeai  far 


ftiUy  inlerspersed.  in  "  Th.e  Narrative/'  betrays  the 
vriter  to  have  been  the  hero  of  fhe  thimble  him- 
SoK.  ''^TbeKaCTalNe"  delafls  thia  mtdaiighi  )m- 
tteview  r^**  iiU.tbi»beteg  apoJieaat  etereiiatiiight, 
aoAttaaKlnggave  his  word,  to  be  ready  by  aiK  the 

(ii^BiiibwocMk  vU«61i^ 


the  iMBraMva  eT  tiM 
Iftgheet?  WtWayatadhtontdaa^aadaM 

ttt  he  baareaeeMidy  hia  faenMi 
yeleapanee  that  m  i  uMwhable  a»  hwidea^i 
have  escaiped  hfa  reeeneetions  while  he^sballtaftafl 
one  quite  the  reverse.  Was  the  Narrative  of  Jo^ea 
SMidaBp  to  be  palatable  te  Ma  maateiai  anateptr- 
aaada  the*  wwtd  that,  alter  havtei;'  heard  tttm^  te 
Kinir  ha«  veally  eeaismlMt  te  aeeoMpangr  Mae? 
which  we  ekiit  flnA  Ohaviaa  certainly  bad.  Da. 
Littgaftf  baa  }«idksleiaiy  enedMed  what  la 
**fh«  trneNirralife'*  gtven  by  Jegree; 
sfj^nffietf  Mil  eeneeaC,  (M  the  eeeMtfhn  Ihvl  wtua 
then  paaeea  between  llienitaipnwtesliaoMritofl» 
peamiippnane'"  BfceL  VaeadlMy  adopts  Wuihet  II 
aeeeent  ?  "'Cm the  Kiiie's  pereippCnrtly  reftori^s  ta 
rise  and-  epeaa  with  Jeiyee.  he  had  tbe  eemi^laeeMy 
to  desist  tin  morning."  *'  The  true  Narrative"  is 
very  confused,  aad  pvohaUy  BMve  ia delivered  than 
actually  occurred,  fl^m  the  policy  of  treating  the 
Gommissiaaeis  and  the  Parliament  with  a  degree  of 
studied  respect  the  Army  dfd  not  feet.  The  account 
of  Clarendon  materially  differs  firom  that  of  Her- 
bert :  '*  His  Majesty  rose  out  of  his  bed,  and,  half- 
dressed,  esritsed  the  doer  to  be  opened,  whteh  Ite 
Inew  otherwise  weoM  be  qeidly  hrolceB  epev; 
thay  who  waited  in  the  chamber  hehfigpersomeC 
whom  he  had  IltUe  knowledge  and  less  confidence. 
Joyce  and  two  or  three  more  came  into  the  chanA>eir 
wHh  their  hats  oW  and  piatbTs  in  their  hands."  ca#- 
nadaatheBadda  that  the  King  insisted  on  oaWat 
some  of  the  Commissioners,  who  quiciily  came  ta 
his  chamber,  and  he  adds  part  of  the  dialogue  With 
Joyce .  New,  however  naturaT  the  manner  by  wbleb 
the  Khig  fa  heire  deacribed^  yet  the  snggeetion  that 
"  he  had  tittle  luiowledge  and  less  eonfldence  of  the 
persons  who  waited  in  the  chamber,"  is  not  acctr- 
rate,  for  Charles  had  both,  and  Herbert  tdria  us  thai 
they  (tfav  fiofur  fimoma,  himsdf  being  one)  **  Were 
resolved  to  nrriAce  their  lives  rather  thaa  glie 
Joyce  admittance.''  Monsieur  Guizot  gives  the 
midnight  conversation  with  the  King  held  by  Joyee 
**  in  the  presence  oT  the  Gemmiasienersy"  which  Ql 
agreea  with  what  Jeyee  told  Herbert* that  they  wen 
secured  by  a  guardin  their  chambers.  The  truth 
is,  thai  "The  true  and  impartial  Narrative  "Is  at 
Ifmea  a  jumble.  It  says,  **  Some  of  the  CeasmSh 
Blotters,  held  the  Cornet  in  diseeurse  about  halTaii 
hour  until  the  Kia^  was  asleep  in  bis  bed,  yet  na^ 
withstanding  the  said  Comet  could  not  be  contented 
tin  he  had  spoken  with  the  King,  and  thereftee 
oflhrad  the  CoaonlssioiMrs  ta  go  with  them,  with  aa 
much  gentleness  and  tendcniess  aa  he-  couH." 
"The  true  and  impartial  Narrative"  farther  tells, 
^  Though  the  King  told  Comet  Joyce  befbre  lha 
COnnnlssioners  l)e  was  anwilling  to  go  with  ua,  yet 
SHehnsaaaoa  night  be  produced  that  might  prevail 
with  him ;  and  afterwards  (that  is,  after  the  Uag 
had  listened  lo  his  reasons)  the  King  did  protest 
that  nothingr  should  stay  him,  but  he  would  go 
whether  the  Gammiseianers  would  yea  ar  no."  TiiB 
conflrms  the  8talemeBt.olGlttBendMK  that  the  Kiie 
bad  the  Commtsstoners  called  that  night,  since 
Charles  resolved  to  depart  with  Joyce  early  fn  the 
neraing,  after  having  heard  **his  reasem.*  fbat 
ao  iafMNrtant  an  inddent  sheoM  harve  been  eaiinily 
passed,  over  by  Herbert,  and  that  he  should  haweao 
inaccurately  related  that  Joyce  had  not  been  admft- 
ted  into  the  King^s  presence  that  ni0)t;  Is  a  strib- 
itttevi4kBMeal  thelUlihimy  of  aor 
tiMa  aiapacio«aUi(btaa  dMasi 
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rence.  Saeh  tre  the  difflfeulUet  which  happen  in 
ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  certain  events  which 
are  lometlmea  transmitted  to  us  in  vague  or  in  con- 
tradictory narratives ;  or  in  narratives  which,  hav- 
ing been  concocted  with  a  latent  purpose,  to  lerve  a 
temporary  object,  interpolate  circumstances  which 
did  not  aelualiy  occur,  or  mis-state  those  which 
did. 

In  "  The  true  and  impartial  Narrative,"  which  is 
evidently  made  up  firom  the  accounts  of  Comet 
Joyce,  and  at  times  evidently  in  his  own  words,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  after-thoughts  were  in- 
terwoven, that  it  might  serve  as  an  organ  for  pub- 
lishing the  notions  and  views  of  the  Army-facUon  ; 
and  the  studied  manner  in  which  the  Gommission- 
ers  and  the  Parliament  itself  are  noticed  in  this 
suspicious  document  discovers  its  policy.  But  even 
In  statements  fictitious  in  some  respects,  the  saga- 
city of  an  historian  may  unravel  some  truths. 

CHAPTER  LXXin. 

The  King's  Progress  with  the  Army. 

As  the  King  followed  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  journeying  under  the  escort  of  the 
militflry,  from  the  officers  to  the  privates,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  the  attendants  on  his 
royal  person,  rather  than  the  guards  of  a 
Stale-prisoner.  Several  of  the  officers,  ac- 
cording to  Ludlow,  "  became  converted  by 
the  splendour  of  his  Majesty,'*  and  adds  the 
Commonwealth-man,  seemingly  with  dis- 
dain, **  Sir  Robert  Pye,  a  Colonel  in  the 
Army,  as  his  Equerry,  rode  bare-headed  be- 
fore him,  when  the  King  rode  abroad." 

The  removals,  by  easy  marches,  were  ar- 
ranged to  enable  the  King  to  lodge  at  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  who  vied  in  the 
pride  of  their  reception  of  the  sovereign.  As 
ure  pursue  the  King's  marches  from  place  to 
place  on  his  way  to  Newmarket,  and  after- 
wards to  his  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  we 
discover  that  even  to  this  day  tradition  has 
preserved  in  those  mansions  which  still  exist 
some  memorial  of  his  residence— something 
which  was  said  or  done — the  chamber  where 
he  slept  is  still  to  be  shown. 

Wherever  Charles  appeared,  all  seemed  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  beholding  once 
more  that  afflicted  monarch,  whom  an  in- 
terval of  years  had  estranged  from  their 
sight— and  of  whose  troubles  they  had  heard 
so  much  and  so  often,  that  some  seemed  to 
forget  their  own  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
of  their  magnanimous  Prince.  Some  con- 
templated on  him  with  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies, others  were  filled  with  the  most  awful 
thoughts.  The  friends  of  the  King  were 
freely  admitted,  and  loyalty  seemed  no 
longer  treason.  The  University  sent  forth 
tlteir  Masters  and  Fellows  with  a  Ywai  Bex  I 


The  gentry  and  the  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  thronged  about  the  Pre- 
sence-chamber when  the  King  dined  and 
supped.  There  was  a  joyfulness  in  their 
acclamations.  The  King  was  never  reminded 
of  his  captivity,  and,  as  he  moved  with  the 
regiments  which  guarded  him,  the  journey 
resembled  one  of  his  former  royal  progresses* 

Charles,  from  the  depths  of  misery,  had 
long  been  a  stranger  to  the  peaceful  state  of 
a  Court  in  the  resort  of  his  Nobles,  the  gra- 
tulations  of  many  voices,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  people  listened  to  by  his  own  ear.  The 
feelings  were  reciprocal.  He  conversed  with 
cheerfulness,  and  his  courteous^  looks  re- 
turned the  affection  which  he  believed  he  had 
excited.  Hume  has  very  beautifully  painted 
the  subdued  monarch — ^'  His  manner,  which 
was  not  in  itself  popular  nor  gracious,  now 
'appeared  amiable,  from  its  great  meekness, 
and  equality."  The  King  held  long  and  se- 
cret conferences  with  the  General,  the  Lteu- 
tenant-General,  and  the  Commissary-Gene- 
ral, Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton ;  and  what 
passed  between  these  eminent  personages,, 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  to  re- 
volve, was  of  a  nature  to  inspire  this  un- 
happy Prince  with  a  confidence  too  san- 
guine, and  with  a  self-flattery  to  which  he 
was  too  prone. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  outward  lustre 
of  things  to  penetrate  into  the  obscure  and 
the  hidden.  Mighty  interests  were  now 
operating  one  against  the  other.  But  uncer- 
tain and  unrevealed  for  us  must  remain  many 
secret  intrigues;  sudden  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  parties ;  causes  and  motives 
which  have  never  been  assigned,  though 
their  important  results  are  manifest ;  ambi- 
guous proceedings  and  dubious  matters,  and 
many  which  were  never  told,  buried  in  th 
hearts  of  subtle  men,  who  governed  them- 
selves by  other  maxims  than  the  rest  of  the. 
world. 

The  struggle  between  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Army  Factions  threw  the  King  into 
the  most  critical  dilemma  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  disastrous  life* 
Both  parties,  who  were  now  courting  his 
support,  he  considered  alike  his  enemies* 
The  one  rigorously  insisting  on  their  Cove- 
nant, and  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  which 
was  tantamount  with  Charles  to  force  his 
conscience  and  in  part  to  abjure  his  religion ; 
the  other  would  make  him  sovereign  by  rais- 
ing him  on  their  shields,  and  an  English 
^  monarch  was  to  hold  the  tenure  of  sove* 
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reignty,  by  the  Trill  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  soldiery.  He  had  now  but  a  choice  of 
evils ;  yet  his  Throne  might  be  recovered  by 
the  predominant  party,  and  to  either  of  these 
parties,  his  person,  at  this  precise  moment, 
constituted  authority  and  power.  That  party 
which  the  King  adopted  would  be  reinforced 
by  every  Royalist  in  the  kingdom,  who, 
though  now  an  unarmed  and  sequestrated 
class,  at  the  King's  word  would  form  a  body 
at  least  as  numerous  as  themselves. 

When  the  Agitators  of  the  Army,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  country,  by  a  coup  (fetal 
had  seized  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  it 
was  the  eager  desire  of  the  Army  to  accom- 
modate afTairs  with  Charles,  and  that  quickly. 
Their  chief  officers  were  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  King  for  his  restoration.  The 
Agitators  were  not  statesmen  who  foresaw 
difficulties  from  the  very  nature  of  compli- 
cated interests,  or  had  any  delicacy  for  the' 
feelings  of  other  men  to  hnger  on  in  nego- 
tiations. Brute  force  respects  not  even  hu- 
man nature,  and  while  it  exists  there  are  no 
difficulties  1(1)  Even  a  single  week  seemed  a 
delay,  for  the  struggle  about  to  take  place 
was  momentous.  The  Presbyterian  Parlia- 
ment were  still  ostensibly  the  governing 
power,  and  the  Scots  not  only  sympathised 
wiih  fraternal  feelings,  but  would,  not  re- 
luctantly, have  returned  once  more  to  their 
old  pay-masters.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Army  had  not  yet  struck  their  final  blow,  and 
a  junction  between  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Royalists,  was  yet  formidable. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  at  this  moment— 
for  in  a  short  month  were  to  be  compressed 
the  revolutions  of  a  whole  age— the  Army 
had  want  of  the  King ;  even  that  very  party 
in  it  which  finally  would  concede  the  royal 
victim  no  terms,  whatever,  and  would  only 
terminate  its  design  by  a  sanguiuary  pro- 
scription. 

Cromwell  and  Ireton  governed  the  Council 
of  War  absolutely,  but  the  ruling  power  in 
the  Army  now  lay  among  the  Agitators.  The 
General,  Fairfax,  had  little  influence  with 
either.  The  Agitators  had  become  masters 
of  their  masters.  The  phases  of  political  in- 
terests are  more  inconstant  than  the  caprices 

(O I  need  not  allude  any  more  to  their  "  Purges.*' 
But  it  is  ctiaracteristic  of  tills  sort  of  men,  to  record 
wliat  one  of  their  favourite  agitators,  Colonel  Bains- 
borough,  delivered  on  a  crilical  occasion.  When 
Sir  John  Berkley  inquinsd  of  the  party,  that 
**  should  they  offer  the  King's  proposabs  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  Ihey  should  reftise  them,  what  would 
they  do  then  ?   They  replied,  *They  would  not  tell 
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of  moody  beauty,  or  the  treacherous  mock- 
eries of  fickle  fortune. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  this 
very  party,  who  afterwards  are  recognised  in 
our  history  as  the  Levellers,  and  who  con- 
demned their  sovereign  to  the  block,  were  at 
this  moment  suspicious  that  Cromwell  was 
not  sincerely  disposed  in  favour  of  the  King, 
and  they  even  offered  to  Sir  John  Berkley, 
that  should  Cromwell  be  found  false  to  his 
engagements,  '^  they  would  set  him  right 
either  against  or  with  his  will.*' 

But  Berkley  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
duplicity  of  Cromwell.  U  was  indeed  neces- 
sary that  Cromwell  and  his  party  should  re- 
move those  prejudices  against  themselves 
which  their  novel  professions  demanded. 
Cromwell  was  a  perfect  plain-dealer  with  the 
secret  emissary  of  the  King.  He  seemed  to 
speak  with  his  heart  on  his  lips.  He  declared 
that  *'  Whatever  the  world  might  judge  of  us, 
we  shall  be  found  no  seekers  for  ourselves 
farther  than  to  live  as  subjects  ought  to  do, 
and  to  preserve  their  consciences.  Men  could 
not  enjoy  their  lives  and  estates  quietly  with- 
out the  King  had  his  rights.'*  And,  for  an 
earnest  of  their  honest  intentions,  Charles 
was  not  to  be  pressed  on  those  delicate  points 
which  those  forcers  of  conscience,  the  obdu- 
rate Presbyterians,  even  more  obstinate  than 
the  King,  so  inflexibly  urged.  Toleration 
was  the  plausible  pretext  of  Independency, 
and  plain-speaking  the  whole  art  of  diplo- 
macy with  the  blunt  negotiator  of  the  Agi- 
tators. 

Cromwell,  whose  feelings,  however  coarse^ 
were  always  vehement  as  the  eagerness  of  his 
genius,  at  this  moment  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  baptism  of  loyalty.  Returning 
from  one  of  his  visits  to  the  King,  he  told 
Berkley  that  *'  He  had  lately  seen  the  ten- 
dcrest  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld,  which 
was  the  interview  between  the  King  and  his 
children,  and  wept  plentifully  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  saying,  *  that  never  man  was  so 
abused  as  himself,  in  his  sinister  opinion  of 
the  King,  who  he  thought  was  the  uprightest 
and  most  conscientious  man  of  his  three 
kingdoms.*"  And  concluded,  that  "God 
would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  him  according 

me !'  When  I  appeared  not  fully  satisfled  with  this 
reply,  Bainsborough  spoke  out  in  these  words,  *  If 
they  will  not  agree,  we  will  make  them,'  to  which 
the  whole  company  assented."  So  that,  in  fact, 
asking  the  agreement  of  the  Parliament  wa^  in  the 
form  adopted  by  the  beggar-bandit  in  GU  Bias,  to 
petition  respectniliy,  brandishing  a  cudgel. 
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to  ih»  siBcerily  of  his-  hmri  towds  kisMji^ 

jesty."  As  it  is  well  luMMia  that  GromiweU 
was  a  iBtstoE  o£  all  the  pos8ioii&,  thi&  gush  of 
flBBtifal  teacs  mi^bt  be  a  reij  diplomaUc  aet, 
hut  CfomweU^  in  Um  piifaey  oC  Ufa,  waa  sua- 
aepttUe  of  tie  domestic  afiisations.  That 
diord  IB  the  huraaa  h«aci  might  nom  have 
haeo  siffQck.  Yet  who  will  assert  thai  this 
TareatilB  being  aeied  wilh  skiomty  at  a  oar- 
tftiD  period  and  with  perfidy  at  another ?(!) 
Was  that  mysterious  man,atany  tiaaud^single* 
minded,  whose  aawited  geaitta  was  watch&il 
of  all  oocasiooSy  and  who.  now  thaa  other 
men  was  the  creature  of  cirxsiiBast»ices  which 
ha  knew  to  mastor,  not  by  opposhig  but  by 
yielding  to  them  ?  To  serve  ably  tba  strong- 
est pasty  waa  his  8ia»ple  policy ;  henee  his 
decision  at  a  moraant  of  crisis  when  he  found 
the  Army  loa  strong^to  manage,  that  "  if  they 
were  not  of  his  opinion^  ho  would  go  over  to 
tbacs." 

We  may  trace  tba  history  of  the  mind  of 
Charles  fron  his  first  intorview  with.  Ccam- 
well  and  IrateA,  to  the  night  he  took  his 
iUghl  fpon  HamptoB  Court. 

On  his  deportation  from  Holmby,  Jane  4th^ 
Ijhe  King  coniirmed  hia  hopes  hy  the  cour- 
laeua  attandaoee  of  the  GeneraU  and  Crom- 
wdHt^withlrelon  usually  by  his  side.  Fairfax, 
niisuspicious  and  honesty  was  always  their 
inooBsdous  instrameat  even  to  the  last  hour 
ol  Chaarles's  life,  but  was  never  of  their  cabal ; 
that  more  secret  intareoursa  we  obtain  fcom 
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(I)  The  tean  of  Cromwell  seem  to  have  been  rery 
constituUonal,  and  most  have  produced  a  marrel- 
loae  contrast  on  Mb  rongh-featturad  and  heavjooan- 
amanee,  bit  warty  abesk,  aad  bis  red  nesa.  The 
tala  which  one  of  the  offlcen  told  of  Cromwell 
hardly  aUows  us  to  thinJi,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
tfext,  that  there  was  any  sympathy  In  his  heart. 
OroffiweH  oooe  hokMng  the  King's  hand  between  his 
ovn,  and  while  be  made  tda  promises,  washing  it 
with  bis  tears,  on  coming  cut  asked  an  officer  whe- 
ther he  had  not  acted  his  part  well !  "  Were  you 
not  in  earnest  ?*«>**  Not  hi  the  least,"  Cromwell  re- 
pIM.  Bamn  fn  his  deOsnce  relates  this  anecdote. 
tf  it  ba  true,  Cromwell  did  not  play  the  bypoerite 
io  well.  He  could  gain  oolhiog  by  the  gratuitous 
avowal  but  the  detestation  of  the  man  who  heard  It*' 
I  believe,  however,  in  **  the  tears  of  Cromwen" 
wssbing  the  royal  hand  he  beM,  but  I  mneh  doubt 
ttie  idle  confession  of  the  gross  imposture.  On  this 
axbject  of  ^*the  tears  of  Cromwell/'  I  will  add  a 
proof  of  this  great  man's  extreme  siiscepiibility,and 
On  an  occasion  which  was  free  from  all  political 
artiftce.  This  characterTsUc  aneedote  I  fbund  in  a 
nanuseriplcollecttonof  Dr.  Sampson's  ^^nay-book/ 
where  every  anecdote  is  verified  by  the  name  of  the 
aonmanicator. 

Mr.  Byfleld,  a  clergyman,  and  Sfr  John  Bveiyn 
Bad  a  difference  about  ihe  repairs  of  a  church,^ 
Cromwen  interposed  and  mado  them  flrienda.   EV»> 


thetwoconadeDtialagantaaf  thaKiog;C9|  it 
was  noticed  ad  first  thai  bath  CrooMaeU  and 
Iretan  kept  on  the  reserve  when  in  tiher  |v»» 
semee,  nor  did  they  then  offer  to  kiss  hands. 
Groraweil,  hawever,asaneaj»est  of  hisior* 
tantions,  restored  the  King  to  hi&  chi^laias 
and  to  his-  friends.  Ha  had  heenlaiijir  ^^^ 
prived  ol  bedi  by  tha  Presbyterians^  and 
Charies  was  new  gratiied  by  reeognistns 
the  old  faces  of  faithlal  servants*  and  C8fl>- 
municating  with  many  devoted  adhereals. 

After  several  removalsyai  Caveisham^  July 
3rd,  a  month  after  his  seisure^  we  cBsoovar 
Charles  losing  his  oonfideaoe,  and  taoublad 
respecting  the  designs  of  the  Army.  It  was 
here  that  Sir  Philip  Warwick  had  a  short  iu- 
terview  with  the  King.  9y  ali  he  coald  per^ 
eeive,  either  from  himself  or  any  other,  tfie 
Sang  wa&  very  apprehensive  m  what  hand^ 
he  was,  but  was  cautious  not  to  betray  this 
painful  doubt.  (3)  And  it  was  at  diis  place, 
where  the  King  remainad  five  days,  that  Sic 
lohn  Berkley  teiis  us,  that  *'  His  JIajesty  dis^ 
covered  not  only  to  me,  but  to  every  one  he 
conversed  with,  a  total  diffidence  of  all  the 
Army,  from  the  backwardness  af  the  officers 
to  treat  of  receiving  any  favour  or  advantaga 
of  his  Migesty."  (4)  But  when  Ashhumham 
arrived  from  Prance,  about  a  fortnight  after, 
he  found  Charles  under  the  care  of  Cotonel 
Whalley^one  of  Cromwell's  intimates,  per- 
fectly satisfted  with  his  new  and  dangerous 
friends.    Whan  Wiiafley  required  the  pledge 

lyn  eompUined  that  Byfleld  had  made  penMnml  no- 
flecUons  on  him  in  his  sermons*  which  the  other 
protested  had  never  been  in  his  mind.  CromwelL 
tonring  to  Evelyn,  said,  '^  1  donbt  there  ts  some^ 
thing  amin ;  the  word  of  God  is  p«nclvative  and 
nods  you  out;  search  your  way»!"  HespeaUst 
patheUcally,  with  plenty  of  tears,  that  all  present 
fell  a  weeping  also— the  parties  shook  hsnds  and 
embraced.  Cromwell  then  asked  Evelyn  what  the 
repairs  of  tiie  cburofa  wouid  cost  ?— aosJl  GaUteg 
for  his  secretary  Malyn,  he  desired  him  to  pay  ^ML 
to  Sir  John  Evelyn  towards  the  repairs.  "  And  now, 
Sir,"  said  Cromwelt  ^I  hopeyotill  rafse  the  other 
hundred."— From  Mr.  Howe.  Sloaoelias.  4aia. 

(a)See  Note  on  BerUley  and  Ashbumhaaiat  tke 
end  of  this  chapter. 

(3)  Sir  Philip  Warwidi's  Memohv,  aot . 

(4)  Mr.  Erodle,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  Gromweil  and 
the  offieen  agjainat  Major  Bantlnglen^  aoeoastton^ 
alleges  this  passage  of  Sir  John  BerkJey  as  a  dstfr* 
sive  proof  that  "they  showed  a  badiwardneBs  in  ae- 
ceptlug  nivours  from  the  Klng.^"  This  was  trie  at 
a  certain  period;  but  a  fbrtniglit  after  the  sosne 
changed.  Mr.  Brodie,  indeed,  ooold  not  Imow  tU% 
since  we  owe  the  discovery  to  the  recent  pnbtiaa- 
tion  of  isbbumham's  Narrative,  whieh  eonficmstlK 
accounts  of  Migor  Huntington.  Secret  history  pv* , 
Jbrma  nuBfluctes  in  fkiooc  of  tmtti* 
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of  AMnirnliain'^slKcmtnir  that  be  should  not 
be  privy  to  any  esci^e  of  the  Ki«g,  Ghailes 
ate  vcteotanly  eit^aged  himseftf  on  ^e  sane 
tenns.  ^^'So  confitfeat,"  adds  AsMmrnbam, 
**  his  Majesty  then  was  that  their  beha?icwr 
toirards  him  would  be  such  as  be  should  ixever 
Inro  oocasioB  to  desert  them."  (1)  We  de- 
tect here  a  great  alteration  in  the  King's  opi- 
nioos,  which  in  this  story  of  human  nature  it 
wiere  desirable  ^o  have  sofiplied.  (2)  On  the 
mhof  J»ly  Ashbomhani  arrived  atWoburo, 
where  he  found  the  treaty  begun  by  SUt  John 
Berkley  was  i^oceedkig  with  Gramwell  and 
irekm,  with  proffers  of  honovTs  and  frmola- 
mentsfor  themselves  **  to  the  utmost  of  their 
expectations,"  and  including  their  friends. 
Doring  the  sfpaoe  ef  twenty  days  this  negotia- 
tion seemed  lobe  not  widioart  hopes  of  success. 
li  is  marvellotts  to  observe  how  public 
nraaour  has  often  anticipated  the  most  secret 
tFrnsaefions,  and  assigned  nfKytives  to  men, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  mmour  ihe  trans- 
action had  not  yet  occurred,  and  the  motives 
of  the  person  w«reyet4iormant«  The  fears 
ef  jealous  men  are  prophetic.  The  Army 
was  now  so  jealous  of  Cromwell  and  their  offi- 
cers, that  at  this  very  moment,  when  Charles 
was  at  Caversham,  despairing  off  having  any 
personal  influence  with  the  officers,  the  Ge- 
neral found  it  necessary  thtis  early  in  addressr 
ing  PariaameDt  to  clear  them  d  reports  that 
•♦they  were  upon  9ome underhand  contract 
or  bargain  with  the  King, — thence  occasion 
is  takao  to  slander  our  integrity,  and  endea- 
vour a  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  Parlia- 
ment aT!d  the  Army."  (3)  This  letter  is 
dated  July  8th.  ^'  The  contract  or  bargain" 
had  yet  no  existence  whatever,  so  that  the 
lumoor  was  totally  unfounded,  though  the 
result  turned  out  as  it  had  been  anticipated. 

(^)  Aihlraniliam's  Hamtlve,  ptibllflfbed  by  tbe  late 
Barl  or  Avbbarahani,  p.  49. 

<f)  We  receive  no  light  from  the  delightfal  detafls 
off  Herbert,  the  ntithful  Groom  of  the  Bed- eh  amber, 
wlio  was  never  admitted  into  anysecret  conrerences. 
While  he  has  correctly  preserved  tbe  recellecUonB 
oftbeKhig^  movements,  he  appears,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, to  liave  had  no  insight  into  the  intrigues 
sarrying  on  In  the  mteiiofr.  in  aU  these  remofals 
heaaes  aotbtas  to  deaoritie  but  tbe  maasions,  Ow 
fSfdeM,  the  waterworks,  of  the  noble  owneiv,  and 
tbe  loyal  emotion  of  tbe  people.  Major  Hnntinjgton, 
an  alieer  in  the  reginseat  of  Cromwell,  and  who 
aaaUy  threw  up  his  o«mmiSBion,  and  bore  an  et- 
tmMdiMffy  laalaauwy,  wbleh  he  ollered  to  Terlty 
on  Mth,  eipoaing  tbe  amMUoK  and  Che  awwed 
MaehlaveMaB  prlacliAes  of  bis  gnsat  epgnuanior, 
pamas  «ver  the  fmaent  iperlod,  and  begin  iris 
aamllaeabaiaft  tbe  dosa  af  July.  Weteow,  how- 
ever, that  much  bad  passed  between  the  Major -and 
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Throughout  fhe  whole  of  the  present  im- 
portant transactions,  most  difficult,  very 
variable  and  vital  in  their  result,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  painful  vacillatioB  of  opinions  in 
Charles,  but  not  of  conduct.  He  had  adopted 
for  his  first  principle,  which  he  reiterated 
without  reserve,  that  neither  party  could 
stand  withont  him.  This  was  also  the  opinioa 
of  others.  At  this  moment  there  could  Im 
no  communication  between  the  King  and  his 
minister  Clarendon,  now  the  emigrant  of 
Jersey,  yet  their  opinions  were  the  same. 

Clarendon  thought,  perhaps  truly  enough, 
that  the  Army  was  as  odious  to  the  people  as 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Royalists  ever 
were.  '*  And  to  believe,'*  he  writes,  "  that 
they  can  govern  long  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  is  ridiculous.  Their  only  security  can 
be  in  the  faith  and  protection  of  the  King. 
Sure  they  have  as  much  or  more  need  of  iha 
King,  than  he  of  them.*' (4)  The  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  the  mere  cabinet-miiiister 
had  yet  no  conception  of  military  dominion. 

This  opinion  which  the  King  had  already 
formed  was  farther  impressed  by  his  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Scots,  who  already  were 
preparing  to  arm  for  the  Covenant,  which 
the  Independents  held  in  scorn.  (5)  At  this 
moment  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  and  the 
Scots  affected  to  contemn  a  mutioous  soldiery, 
and  had  a  perfect  confidence  in  tjieir  own 
Presbyterian  General  Pairfai.  Tlie  opmion 
seemed  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  concl4ideiha 
treaty  of  the  army  with  the  King.  Tkcy  had 
submitted  to  vnodify  it  till  tbe  terms  appeared 
reasonable,  (6)  ior  as  yet  the  miiitar}'  had  not 
subdued  the  ostonsifaia  |;oveiii«eni. ,  Hm 


tlie  King ;  for  BeAley  intbrms  us  be  was  the  only 
officer  Charles  trusted. 

(3)  Rush  worth,  vi.,  Gftn. 

(4)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  U. 

(5)  Clarendon  seems  to  bave  Jiad  very  confined 
notions  of  the  power  of  the  sword!  We  see  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  army  rid  it&elt  of  this 
Scotch  Peer,whom  one  day  they  would  not  suffer 
to  lake  leave  of  his  Wajcsly.  "The  soldiers  ImrA* 
ing  into  the  bed- chamber  <it  the  Bcoteh  Lord  or- 
dered him  to  depart  instantly ."-^ingard,  x.,  S86. 

(6)  "So  much  so/'  ofy^  Baron  Haseres,  "that  had 
notthe  King  been  one  of  the  most  intraciable  and 
injudicious  men  thai  erer  Bred,  he  must  have 
cheerfhlly  consented  to-^-^Prdbee  to  tracts,  nfv. 
So  also  Ifr.  Rrodie :  **  Never  bad  the  misguided  mon- 
arch a  better  oppoiltmity  to  recover  his  throne,* 
iT.y  fM.  I  do  not  apologise  for  tbe  instneerltv  ttf 
Gbartes  in  the  present  transaction ;  n  was  excroclat^ 
Ing.    Btrt  bad  CBmrtesli  principles  bang  loosely 
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scales  trembled,  and  Charles  imagined  that 
bis  hand  held  the  casting-weight. 

The  result  of  the  principle  which  Charles 
bad  now  adopted  proved  falal,  for  it  occasion- 
ed him  to  reject  both  the  proposals  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Parliament.  Half-measures, 
temporising  till  in  despair  he  reverted  to  his 
own  principles,  was  one  of  the  political  errors 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  pressed  into  extra- 
ordinary dilemmas.  In  momentous  diffi- 
culties, it  is  only  genius  which  calculates,  or 
audacity  which  risks,  that  strikes  out  a  fortu- 
nate decision ;  for  we  call  that  fortunate  to 
which  none  at  the  moment  could  apply  the 
epithet. 

It  was  during  these  negotiations  that  the 
last  removal  of  the  King  had  been  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  Charles  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain his  state  in  all  the  lustre  of  a  court.  The 
nobility  crowded  to  the  presence-chamber, 
bis  servants  retained  their  offices,  and  during 
these  Halcyon  days,  as  Herbert  calls  them— 
Herbert,  whose  elegant  tastes  and  travelled 
mind  loved  to  linger  amidst  scenes  of  splen- 
dour and  tranquillity,  imagined  that  his  royal 
master  was  once  more  happy,  for  the  King 
conversed  with  those  he  wished,  hunted  and 
rode  as  he  pleased,  and  frequently  saw  his 
children.  A  long  and  cruel  estrangement 
bad  more  deeply  endeared  them  to  his  forlorn 
spirit.  (1) 

NOTE  ON  BERKLEY  AND  ASHBURNHAM. 

The  MemoirB  of  Sir  John  Berkley,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  "  the  Narrative"  of  AshburDham,  light  us 
in  some  of  these  dark  passages  of  our  History. 
These  Memoirs  are  written  by  persons  of  a  diflterent 
castor  mind,  and  though  actuated  by  the  same  zeal, 
unfortunately  tormented  by  mutual  Jealousies,  and 
taking  difiTerent  views. 

Sir  John  Berkley,  afterwards  Lord  Berkley,  came 
to  the  King  recommended  by  the  party  at  Paris,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  defence  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
was  not  much  known  to  Charles,  who  appears  to 
have  placed  little  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the 
judgment  of  this  gentleman.  Berkley,  too,  has  the 
misfortune  of  having  had  an  intimate  friend  in  a 
man  of  genius.  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  among  his 
superior  faculties,  eiercised  with  great  satisfaction 
to  himself  the  bitterest  and  most  cutting  sarcasm. 

about  him,  he  would  have  accepted  the  easy  terms 
offered  by  the  Army— he  might  have  been  the  im- 
peratorof  the  soldiers!  It  is  not  philosophical  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  of  1030, 
by  that  phantom  of  Charles  the  First  of  1 8S0,  which 
many  raise  up  in  their  own  minds.  Stronger  heads 
than  Charles  might  have  been  distracted  in  this 
choice  of  evUs.  Who  was  the  stronger  party,  had 
not  yet  been  shown.  But  the  Army,  the  Baron 
himself  acknowledges,  stood  in  a  very  exceptionable 
light. ,  They  had  done  an  irregular  and  unjustifi- 
able act  in  the  assumption  of  Uiat  power  which  ap- 


Of  his  friend,  whom  he  flattert  in  liit  corroipoBd- 
ence,  he  tells  in  his  History,  that  "the  officers  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  talent,  and  knew  his  foible, 
that  by  flattering  and  commending  they  might 
govern  him ;"  and  that  "  there  was  no  danger  of 
any  deep  design  from  his  contrivance.''  Clarendon, 
who  tells  us  that  "Sir  John  had  a  friend  at  that 
Court/' <^the  party  at  Paris  with  the  Queen,)  "who 
loved  him  better  than  any  body  else  did,"  doaes 
by  observing,  that  when  Sir  John  offered  liis  aer- 
vices  for  England,  *'  they  were  very  willing  that  he 
should  make  the  experiment,  for  he  that  loved  him 
best  was  very  willing  to  be  witlicat  him."  The  Me- 
moir of  Sir  John,  which  is  confined  to  a  narratiTO 
of  the  present  critical  transaction,  is  clear  and 
lively,  and  carries  evidence  of  promptnees  and  abi- 
lity in  his  difficult  diplomacy,  which  places  him  in 
a  far  more  advantageous  light  than  he  appears  In 
the  disguise  of  the  satiric  pen  of  Clarendon.  Sir 
John  more  than  once  checked  the  imprudence  of 
the  King,  but  he  modestly  acknowledges  that "  his 
councils  were  the  worse  for  coming  fh>m  himself." 

Ashburnham  was  a  more  courtly  gentleman,  af- 
fecting refinement  in  little  things.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  talk  "  with  such  senseless  fellows 
as  the  agitators,"  having  been  always,  he  said, 
"bred  in  the  best  company."  He  left  them  to  the 
active  Sir  John,  ^dressing  himself  entirely  to 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  He  was  fond  of  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  mintage,  which  not  the  entreaty  of 
four  good  judges  could  persuade  him  to  alter, 
though  its  impolicy  was  certain.  Yet  it  was  the 
conceit  of  the  thing,  not  its  felicity,  which  fascinat- 
ed his  over-weening  littleness  ;  for  he  himself  was 
a  feeble  writer,  with  great  mediocrity  of  talent.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  Charles,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed all  his  opinions;  the  most  dangerous  of  coun* 
sellers  possible,  for  he  never  dissented;  when 
Charles  advised  with  him,  if  he  Imagined  that  he 
had  the  benefit  of  two  opinions,  he  was  fatally  mis- 
taken. The  voice  of  Ashburnham  was  only  a  re- 
verberation. His  devotiou  to  the  Church  and  the 
King  was  entire.  All  the  favours  and  emoluments 
Charles  had  to  bestow  were  conferred  on  Ashburn- 
ham. 

His  fidelity,  and  his  mediocrity  of  character,  se- 
cured the  attachment  of  Charles,  who  rarely  evinced 
the  smallest  discernment  in  the  character  of  those 
who  were  about  him.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
their  physiognomical  speculations  may  examine  a 
beautiful  three-quarters  print  of  Ashburnham,  in 
the  narrative  published  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham, his  spirited  editor  and  descendant  We  trace 
in  the  features  of  the  confidential  friend  of  Charles 
the  First,  the  courlly  air  and  quietness  of  character 
which  betrays  a  feminine  weakness,  and  its  total 
incapacity  for  that  energy  and  inldlectual  courage 
which  the  critical  position  into  which  he  was  cast 
so  peremptorily  required. 

I  suspect  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this  insi- 


pertained  solely  to  the  Pariiament.  Surdy  Charles 
had  reason  lo  dread  that  the  Crown,  which  had  beoi 
bestowed  by  the  violenee  of  an  army,  would  not 
long  exercise  its  independent  authority. 

(I)  When  the  King  intreated  to  have  his  children 
restored  to  him,  the  rigid  Presbyterian  Pariiament 
informed  him  that  '*  they  could  take  as  much  care 
at  London,  both  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  as  could 
be  done  at  Oxford."  One  would  imagine  that,  when 
they  voted  this  resolotlOB,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  single  father  in  the  whole  House  of  Coii*>^ 
mons! 
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■niioii  of  Berkley,  "I  bad  more  than  once  ob- 
•ored,  that  though  Mr.  AshbarnlMm  was  willing 
OMHigh  to  appropriate  employmen!:'  cf  honour  and 
profit,  yet  he  was  contented  to  communicate  thoae 
•f  danger  onto  his  friends." 

In  both  these  works  I.  haye  ftrequently  lamented 
the  uncertainty  or  their  dates.  The  want  of  dates 
in  authentic  narratiyes  throws  into  a  provoking 
eonfasiOD  the  circumstances  related,  or  the  conver- 
nlions  reported.  In  the  discoyery  of  historical 
truth,  dates  are  vital  things.  1  have  sometimes  re- 
covered a  date  by  the  public  event  alludisd  to,  or 
the  place  where  the  circumstance  occurred.  I  drew 
op  an  Itinerary  of  the  removals  of  Charles  after  his 
deportation  from  Holmby,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
fix  the  time  by  the  place.  But  when  private  inci- 
dents are  thrown  together  as  they  rose  in  the  re- 
esliectiona  of  the  narrators,  we  are  liable  to  mis- 
Idace  them.  Even  in  authentic  accounts  of  the 
nme  circumstances,  we  are  startled  when  we  dis- 
cover one  party  omitting  what  anotlier  has  made  an 
etsential  part  oftbe  narrative.  In  the  two  accounts 
we  have  of  the  rendesvous  of  the  Army  at  Ware, 
both  are  from  unquestionable  sources;  in  the  one, 
from  the  General  himself  to  the  Parliament,  the 
aame  of  Cromwell  does  not  appear,  while  in  the 
•Uier,  from  General  Ludlow,  the  whole  affair  of  put- 
trag  down  the  military  is  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  but 
BO  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Fairfax,  as  if  he 
had  been  absent.  We  cannot  doiibt  the  veracity  of 
these  accounts;  their  difference  only  consists  in 
omissionB,  not  in  contradictions.  This  last  obser- 
vation is  judicJously  made  by  Baron  Maseres. 

This  negligence  of  dates  in  authentic  writers  of 
Bemoira  of  their  own  times  has  oAen  proved  fatal 
to  their  veraeity,  or  cast  a  suspicion  over  accounts, 
which  otherwise  had  not  occurred.  Gould  it  be 
coDoelved,  that  the  day  when  Charles  the  First  es- 
caped from  Hampton  Court,  no  slight  event  in  the 
history  of  Clarendon,  the  date  was  so  ulterly  lost  to 
the  recollection  of  the  historian,  that,  instead  of 
fixing  it  on  "  the  nth  of  November,"  it  stands  in  the 
driginal  manuscript  *'  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember!" 

Major  Huntington,  in  the  curious  paper  of  his 
**  Reasons  for  laying  down  his  Commission"  under 
Cromwell,  posiltvely  slates  that  the  King  was  con- 
tinually BOliciled  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  with 
yroffiersof  aU  things,  when  Charles  was  at  Cavera- 
iiam.  In  his  former  account  to  Dugdale,  he  said  it 
was  Newmarket,  nearly  a  month  anterior,  and  so 
much  the  more  erroneous.  1  have  clearly  shown, 
ky  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Warwick  and  Berkley, 
while  Charles  was  at  Caversham,  no  offer  of  the 
kmd  coold  have  been  made,  from  the  total  diffidence 
he  had  of  the  Army.  A  fortnight  after— but  not  at 
Caversham,  where  he  remained  only  five  days— 
when  under  the  guard  of  Colonel  Whalley,  a  rela- 
tion of  Cromwell,  such  offers  were  undoubtedly 
made.  These  inaccuracies  committed  in  writing  at 
a  distant  day  are  not  only  excusable,  but  are  per- 
haps unavoidable.  The  historian  must,  however, 
examine  the  most  authentic  narrations  with  more 
care  than  has  been  always  practised;  like  a  saga- 
cious and  cautioos  lawyer,  he  must  pinch  the  ten- 
derer parts  of  his  iMlef,  to  be  certain  of  what  is 
loondiniC 

CHAPTER  LXXIV, 

Cromwell  and  Charles  the  First  at  Hampton  Court. 

Ibis  history  of  human  nature  is  an  intelieo- 


tual  exercise  which  leads  to  many  certain 
truths  and  many  deyious  researches,  and  will 
not  allow  us  with  indolent  acquiescence  to 
take  matters  in  the  gross.  We  should  not 
conflde  to  the  narrative  repeated  from  a  for- 
mer one,  or  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual as  it  was  usually  actuated  through 
life,  but  as  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  a 
present  motive.  In  the  anatomy  of  the  pas* 
sions— in  the  shades  of  character  of  the  hu- 
man being  whose  story  has  interested  the 
world,  it  would  be  unskilful  to  conclude  that 
the  hypocrite  is  never  to  be  separated  from 
his  hypocrisy.  Personal  interests  there  are 
of  a  deep  and  trying  nature,  strong  enough  to 
secure  even  the  integrity  of  the  faithless,  and 
to  induce  the  dissembler  to  cast  away  his 
disguise. 

Cromwell,  mysterious  being  as  he  was, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  having  prac- 
tised his  accustomed  dissimulation  in  his 
first  intercourse  with  the  King. 

If,  while  the  fate  of  the  Army  and  the  Par- 
liament were  yet  to  be  decided,  and  the  agi- 
tators were  pressing  for  the  King's  accept- 
ance of  their  treaty,  Cromwell  secured  to 
himself,  by  means  of  this  negotiation,  the 
highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  State, 
at  that  moment  his  ambition  could  not  pass 
beyond.  The  future  Protector,  the  enthu- 
siast of  supreme  dominion,  could  not,  even  in 
thought,  have  grasped  at  the  sceptre.  Vast 
as  was  the  creative  genius  of  this  man,  it 
had  not  yet  winged  itself  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility. 

Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  was  indeed  of  a  se- 
vere temper ;  a  man  of  law  and  a  soldier, 
and  one  with  whom  his  sword  was  as  logical 
as  his  pen.  His  republican  spirit  was  not 
liable  to  those  sudden  meltings  of  Cromwell, 
effervescing  themselves  into  bursts  of  loyalty. 
But  Ireton  had  made  a  common  cause  with 
his  father,  and  was  equally  importunate  and 
accommodating  to  terminate  the  treaty  with 
the  King.  Ireton  was  the  penman,  the 
treaty  lay  in  his  own  closet,  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  moderate  the  proposals  of  the 
Army  at  the  suggestion  of  Berkley.  The 
most  solemn  protestations  were  repeatedly 
renewed  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  emancipate  the  King,  enslaved 
by  a  vile  intolerant  party.  ^Mf  1  am  an 
honest  man,"  observed  Cromwell  to  Ashburn- 
ham,  *^  I  have  said  enough  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions ;  if  I  am  not,  nothing  is 
enough  !**— *^  We  should  be  the  veriest  knaves 
that  ever  lived,"  said  Ireton,  ^^  if  we  made 
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wU  good  what  we  lurre  promMed,  becanse 
the  King,  by  liis  not  dedarhig  against  us, 
had  given  ns  great  advantage  against  oar 
adTersaries."  During  twenty  days  these 
eminent  men  appeared  reconciled  to  accept 
the  magnilioent  offers. 

It  was  on  the  dnd  of  Angast  that  the  King 
pejecled  the  proposals  of  the  Army.    At  a 
conference  with  the  ofQcers,  be  ddiveied 
himseil  in  the  most  uagoanled  language. 
^  You  cannot  be  without  me ;  yoa  wfll  fall 
la  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you  I*'    Thus  the 
captive  monarch  betrayed  die  fatal  oonnction 
af   bis  own  indepeiideiit    power.     At  that 
Bwcoent  *'his  Majesty   seemed  very  mvdi 
erected,"  as  Berkley  expresses  it.    The  fact 
was,  that  three  days  before,  on  the  90th  of 
July,  the  City  had  boldly  declared  against 
the  Army.    At  the  language  of  the  King,  Ire- 
ton,  and  even  Berkley,  were  snrprised^the 
officers  who  appeared  to  wish  well  to  the 
agreement  looked  on  with  wonder.    One  of 
them,  Colonel  Rainsborough,  a  furious  agi- 
tator, stole  away  in  the  midst  of  the  confe- 
rence, and,  posting  to  the  Army,  carrying 
eff  the  King's  words  on  his  lips,  with  consi- 
derable additions,  spread  a  flame  through  the 
indignant  ranks.    A  whiter  from  Berkley 
had  reminded  Charles  of  his  imprudence, 
and  as  the  conference  was  closing,  the  King 
attempted  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  re- 
jection, as  Berkley   tells  us,   ^  with  great 
power  of  language  and  behaviour."    Ireton, 
with  keen  discernment,  had  oaoe  before  ob- 
served, *'^  Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be 
the  arbitrator  between  the  Parliament  «nd 
us,  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  you  and 
Hie  Parliament."    There  was  always  a  pun- 
gency in  the  B^ublioaa  Ireton 's  retorts  on 
on  the  King.    When  Charles  observed  to 
him,  ^'I  shall  play  ray  gaoae  as  well  as  1 
oan,"  Ireton  replied,  *'  If  yo«ir  Majesty  have 
a  game  to  play,  you  must  give  «s  the  liberty 
to  ptay  ours." 

The  Army  was  now  on  the  point  of  making 
an  important  movement.  It  was  yet  to  be  a 
aaoret  to  the  nsodd,  but  Cromwell  knew  that 

(I)  Asfabamham'ft  Itanttlve  reoenfly  publiAad, 
91.  Thi«  writer  is  %e  vague  that  be  hoe  not  noticed 
the  incident  of  **  the  Letter,"  and  evidenUy  conftia- 
ed  ft  wilh  a  different  object  Be  acquaints  U8  of 
BerlLley'ft  «nd  his  bad  reeepUon  on  their  arrival  at 
Slaa  Borne'* with  bis ife^lesty'faaawer."  Wbcta»- 
iwar  ?  According  to  iiia  NarraU ve,  It  wat  *'  his  Ifa- 
Jeitty's  consent  to  their  proposals/'  <•  e,  the  propo- 
■As  of  the  array  by  Cromwen  and  Ireton.  He  says 
fbat-thcse,  after  bavlng  been  under  the  care  ef  some 
arbiall«jMty^  GoaiiaelatLair,ete^*«On  ttatveir 


before  two  days  should  dapse  the  Army 
would  be  masters  of  London.  Still  he  court- 
ed the  King,  still  he  deemed  his  name  an 
army  of  itself.  But  now  a  single  hour  was  a 
crisis.  He  dispatched  an  eipress  to  implore 
theKing,  (hatifheeould  net  bring  hintself 
to  yield  to  the  treaty,  yet  a  iMmcihatoty  letter 
to  the  General,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
with  the  Army,  would  at  this  moment  secure 
these  wavering  and  iaioonstant  spirits  for 
whom  they  could  not  answer.  On  a  former 
occasion  it  had  been  announced  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  Army  had  altered  more  than  onoe^ 
and  Cromwell  would  often  say,  alluding  to 
the  chief  Levellers,  that  **  they  were  a  giddy- 
headed  party,  and  that  there  was  no  trust  nor 
truth  in  them." 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwrfl's  express,  a 
letter  was  instantly  prepared.  But  Charles 
hesitated  till  it  had  passed  through  three  or 
four  debates.  That  single  day  was  lost! 
Berkley  and  Ashbumham  were  the  bearers ; 
messengers  on  the  road  met  them  to  urge 
their  speed ;  they  reach  Sion  House,  and  are 
struck  with  amazement.  They  corild  obtain 
no  interview  with  Cromwell  nor  Ireton*  A 
mighty  event  had  frustrated  the  design  ci 
the  royal  letter.  The  Speakers  of  both  the 
Houses  wilh  many  of  their  members  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Army.  The  soldiers  were 
on  their  march  to  the  City. 

The  event  of  that  march  was  probably  to 
be  the  measure  of  their  adoption  or  their 
abandonment  of  the  King.  The  Agitators, 
already  indisposed  by  the  King's  tardy  ac- 
ceptmce  of  their  treaty,  were  now  regardless 
of  his  fote.  The  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
General  had  been  intended  to  show  that  the 
King  was  with  them.  Had  the  Army  en- 
countered a  force  greater  than  their  own^  or 
even  a  strong  opposition,  as  there  was  an 
appearanoeef  great  resistanoe,  for  men  were 
enlisted  and  commanders  were  appointed,  in 
that  extreme  case  they  would  have  placed 
the  King  at  their  head,  and  would  have  in- 
rited  the  whole  Royalist  party.  Such  was  (be 
plotting  and  bold  policy  of  Cromwell.  (1) 

daf  tt  WW  flaiihed  liie  amy  nanliei.''  Wfitbm 
at  a  diatnt  day,  AahbomiMai  aeena  entirely  1v 
have  fliorgotlen  that  '^he  King^  amwar,"  which  hi 
andBerUey  earriad  totheUkraay^waa  **fbe  letter 
to  the  General."  A&  for  **  the  King'a  conaaaito  their 
propoeala,"  Charles  never  consented  to  thrm.  Bis 
lawyers  and  divines  eaBed  logatbor  on  this  ocesr 
sion  had  only  dlscassed  them,  and  stated  their  ob- 
Jeettona;  aanarfcley  acutely  okairved,  ''TheyeMini 
answered  the  prupoeals  both  in  point  of  law  sua 
Bat  W€  bad  te  do  wftti  what  waafttrongsr/ 
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This  Usi  teroliitioiv  after  sa  many  olkecs^ 
was  descrihed  at  the  time,  vith  as  mudi 
truth  as  ridicule^  in  a  pseudonymoaa  letUur 
of  Secretaiy  Nicholas.  ^^  All  things  aie  in 
England  in  very  great  con{usioii«  As  the 
IdDg  called  a  Padiament  he  oould  not  rule, 
and  afterwards  the  Parliament  raised  an 
irmj  il  could  not  rale,  sa  the  Army  iMve 
made  Agitaiors  they  cannot  rule,  and  (he 
igitators  are  aetiin^  up  the  people^  whom 
ihey  will  be.  as  unahle  to  TwkiJ*  (i) 

Notwithstanding  this  triumph  ol  the  mili- 
tary, the  Army  marching  througli  London 
on  ihs  Ttfa  of  August,,  the  officers  still  de^ 
dared  that  *'  They  would  keep  to  their  en- 
gagement with  the  King."  Prohably  this 
vasa  mi>ce  act  of  policy,,  for  we  do  not  hear 
thai  the  treaty  wasr  nexkewed  by  them^  nor 
solicited  by  the  King;^  who  secretly  presaged 
"^nothiDg;  but  mischief  from  this  vast  in- 
ctease  of  their  authority*''  (2> 

The  King  was  now  ai  Stoke,  but  desiious 
to  be  j»moved  to  one  of  Ihs  own  houses. 
Ashbornliam.,  in  comroimicating  with  Crom- 
well and  Ireion,  was  struck  by  theic  altered 
tone  and  repidsive  air.  ^^  They^  told  rae^wiih 
lecy  severe  cottatenances,  that  he  should  go 
if  be  pJeased  to  Oatlands."  What  they  added 
eiplains  thear  ^^  very  severe  coaactenaoces*" 
Tkej  inforoaed  Ashburnbam  that  the  King 
bad  sided  with  the:  Parliament  by  eocouiag- 
ing  the  Royalists  to  unite  with  them,  and 
farther,  that  at  this  instant  he  had  a  treaty 
viih  the  Scots.  They  held  the  evidence  in 
tbeir  own  hands,  by  his  and  the  Queen's  lei- 
ters.  This  was  a  thunder-clap!  Ashborafaam 
Med  them  to  produce  their  pieletiited  evir- 
dence,  offering  that  if  they  did  he  would  wilt 
iagly  consent  that  the  King  should  nerer 
be  restored  by  their  means.  No  sneh  lellers 
appear  to  haire  been  prodnoed.  The  King 
went  to  Oatlands  on  the  14th  of  Augnst. 

This  detection  of  the  double  manoeuires  of 
the  distressed  and  irresolute  monarch,  so 
early  in  August,  embarrasses  our  narrative. 
Ashbumham  has  fixed  the  time  hj  naming 
Iha  place  where  il  occurred,  but  by  seme 
aonfiiision  in  his  reminiscences  beseems  to 

Eit  erideot  that  Ariilmrnbam.  has  sadly  erred  in 
mppoaifig  the  King  ever  aonaenteii  to  the  treaty, 
adiotaUy  fittgoUenthe  incident  of  ''the  Utltfr* 
viiieh  waa  the  real  and  ontyol\|6ctoftheii:part- 
laile  expedition  to  Sion  Howe. 

CD  aaceodoii  state  Papen^iL  Jo.  WUeodU  wan 
aepaendnnymooa  aignatiire  which  eencealed  the 
haneat  old  secretary.  1  shaU  qpeta  a  writer  un- 
IBL  hiaterieal  rasearehe^-tha  foeetiooa.  Tom 
Xheteeolnaed  Jiate  eC  these  revelBtieaary 


have  anie-daled  this  matermi  ciaeumaianca^ 
Were  Ashbumham  oocroct  in  his  statemeal«» 
the  subsequeat  conduct  of  GromwelL  at  Qaap- 
ton  Cottct,  during  his  ear](y  inlecceiirsa  villi 
the  King,,  would  exhibit  a  scene  ef  unwnai- 
ginable  and  gratuitous  perfidy.  Clarendon 
places  the  expostulatioa  el  Cromwell  at  a 
ktar  and  moce  fcohable  pcariod.  Dr.  Li»- 
gaid,  foUoflriag  Clanifwlon,  aays  tliafrGi»ia> 
wellacfyiaialad  Asbimnham  oi  ^^  the  iaour 
aUedofdicity  of  his  master,''  and  fijus  the 
time  not eady  ia  Augpst,,  batlate  in  Octobas. 
This  at  once  removes  the  disarapanqr..  WUh 
Cromwell  it  is  easy  to  coeeeive  that  he  was 
earnest^  siaceve  through  September,  hj§Oh 
critical  in  Qctobec,.  and  openly  hostile  in  Dio^ 
vemhar.  This  is  nothing  sorpnsing  in  the 
history  of  a^  man  who  the  Padiamant  deciarad 
mmted  a  statue;  for  ip^ng  the-  tumuhatof 
the  Army,  and  not  niaay  months  aftes,.  at 
the  head,  of  that  Army,  copelled  that  P^ut> 


The  King  weat  to*  Haoyton  Court  en  the 
dllh  ef  Aagufit,  whece  he  vesided  dutRog 
three  moaths,  in  the.  full  state  of  regralty  aad 
akttoet  of:  libeBiy«  Hia  gteai  and  davolad 
fineads  had  even  leave  for  a  restaeted'feeiedf 
tepaesenrerfiram  the  estitidMnt,  where  tb^ 
had  now  letneated,  to  visit  their  sovecei§m 
Among  these  were  iheheads  of  pewerMpav* 
tiMS,with  wham  wave  emioeirted  their  fiMoia 
plana;  they  were  not  hopeless,  but  hapkmi 
it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  waa  dasiroae^ef 
eaalesoiBg  with,  the  Royalists  by  the  foeedani 
he  allowed  oi  \hm  acosaa  to  Charles. 

At  ftrat  Cromwdl  himself  was  moceaasp 
dttOtts  than  ever  in  his  attondaace  oir  Ilia 
Kiag,  with  whom  he  held  long  coafeeeaaei^ 
aad  walkedi  together  in.  the^  galleries  end-  the 
gardens  el  the  Peiace*  Ma^y  ef  the  offieeia 
appear  to  have  been  gained  over  in  tMa 
peiscmiA  intereeurse  with  Charies.  The  King 
might  still  he  the  footttain  of  heaeor  aaditha 
dispenser  of  favours.  Even  the  citizens 
flocked  to  Hampton  Court  as  they  had  fiir- 
merly  been  ascustomad,.  when  their  sovee* 
leigtt  retarned  kom  a  peogrese;  It  was  iha 
general  epinioa,  ap  to  the  nncSdIe  of  Septeea* 

affairs  is  etpially  welt  tiesuribeit  by  a  ftct  the.  WR 
has  recorded.  The  Cavaliers  in  the  begiuning  of 
the  troubles  used  to.  trump  up  the  isth  of  the  Bob- 
mans  on  the  Parhamtnt-the  Parliament  trumped 
it  up  on  the  Army  when  thi^  would  not  dfsbaait* 
the  Army  back  again  on  the  Parliament  when  theor 
disputed  their  orders.  Never  was  poor  Chapter  so 
unmercihiUy  tossed  to  and  fro  again  and  aafdiLl— 
Tdm  Brown's  Woriu^  Iv . ,  I4« 
W  tHhhiimhamCft  yartative^ML 
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ber,  that  the  inflaence  of  Cromwell  would 
settle  the  restoration  of  the  King. 

While  this  scene  of  comparative  peace  and 
tranquillity  deluded  the  people,  the  wayward 
spirits  of  the  Army  had  engendered  a  new 
faction— a  faction  avowing  its  indomitable 
hostility  to  every  other  party  in  the  State. 
Our  political  parlies  usually  step  forth  with 
enviable  titles,  but  how  happens  it  that  they 
are  more  generally  known  to  posterity  by  the 
nick-names  conferred  on  them  by  their  ene- 
mies? It  is  because  the  name  they  assume 
denotes  their  professions,  and  the  name  they 
receive  marks  their  acts.  The  ''  Indepen- 
dents" had  described  their  principle  in  their 
name,  and  veiled  their  turbulence  in  the 
mildness  of  toleration,  or,  as  the  bigoted 
Presbyterian  Clement  Walker  says,  "  to 
establish  that  chimera,  liberty  of  con- 
science." (1)  From  these  Commonwealth- 
men  sprung  a  specious  sect,  first  obscurely 
known  as  *'  Rationalists,"— an  early  indica- 
tion of  the  straggling  ''  March  of  Intellect." 
Whatever  they  insisted  to  have  done  in  the 
State  and  the  Church  was  a  reason,  ^^  until 
they  be  convinced  with  better."  Better  and 
worse  they  had,  till  their  fluctuating  doctrines 
took  all  the  monstrous  shapes  of  anarchy. 
The  age  of  Charles  the  First  was  the  age  of 
Sectarianism,  and  no  human  arguments 
availed  with  '^  a  godly  race"  appealing  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  for  their  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  who,  whenever  they  came  to  a 
decision,  fasted  and  prayed,  to  make  Heaven 
justify  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  Every 
age  has  its  character,  which  is  derived  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  period,  but  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  men  are  actuated  has  ever 
been  the  same.  Such  vague  and  disturbed 
notions  of  civil  liberty  were  more  pal- 
pable when  these  "  Rationalists"  were  deno- 
minated "  The  Levellers."  (2)  Then  was 
comprehended  the  nature  of  their  chimerical 

(1)  Hifttory  oriDdependency,PartI.,  31. 

(2)  "The  Levellen  arc  miscalled/' says  the  warm 
Presbyterian  Clement  Walker,  "for  they  only  en^ 
deavoured  to  level  the  exorbitant  usurpations  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  Council  of  ofQcers,  and  it 
was  Cromwell  who  falsely  christened  them/'^His- 
tory  of  Independency,  Part  II.,  168. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  admirable  MeioQoirs  of 
her  Colonel,  however,  describes  a  wider  circum- 
ference of  their  operations.  They  were  "  a  sort  of 
public-spirited  men  who  stood  up  in  the  Parliament 
and  the  Army,  declaring  against  the  factions  and 
Uie  partiality  that  was  in  these  days  pracUsed,  by 
which  great  men  were  privileged  to  those  things 
which  meaner  men  were  punished  for."  She  adds, 
for  she  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  "As  all  virtues 
are  mediums,  and  have  their  extremes,  there  rose 


republics,  every  man  choosing  to  live  in  one 
of  his  own.  Then  appeared  their  barbarous 
independence,  and  theirceaseless innovations. 
All  the  vain  hopes  of  the  eternal  restlessness 
of  man,  placed  amidst  the  corruptions  of 
human  institutions,  and  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests of  society  itself. 

The  greater  peril  into  which  a  nation  is 
cast  is  when  the  varied  land-marks  of  society 
are  violently  removed;  then  the  demagogue 
shows  his  towering  head,  the  reckless  ad- 
venturer grasps  at  the  universal  spoil,  and 
the  orator  invokes  liberty,  with  a  heart 
vowed  to  the  wretched  slavery  of  flattering 
the  passions  of  the  people.  (3) 

From  the  Rationalists  and  the  Levellers 
sprung  up  a  race  who  have  received  no  title, 
but  may  be  designated  by  one,  not  long  after 
hardly  earned — the  regicides  I  bands  of  ty- 
rannicides, each  a  Brutus,  who  abhorred  all 
kings  as  being  de  genere  bettiarum  rapacium^ 
as  one  of  them  said.  These  were  not  men 
who  would  have  acted  like  that  Roman  sena- 
tor, who,  when  the  multitude  in  tumult  voci- 
ferated to  know  who  had  killed  their  lord  and 
master  Caligula,  and  called  for  his  punish- 
ment, from  an  eminence  whence  he  could  be 
heard  by  all,  exclaimed  with  a  voice  loud  as 
his  lofty  spirit,'^!  msh  I  had  killed  him." 
Astonishment  stilled  the  populace — they 
paused  to  think— and  the  tumult  ceased.  The 
king-killers  of  England  were  not  invested 
with  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
tyrannicides;  the  assassins  among  them 
were  ordinary  assassins,  and  the  more  solemn 
had  English  notions  of  legalizing,  or  passing 
under  the  forms  of  legality,  even  an  illegal 
act. 

The  authority  of  kinj^  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  had  been  often  discussed  dur- 
ing the  Civil  Wars.  That  the  people  were 
sovereign,  or  that  the  origin  of  all  just  power 
is  in  the  people,  was  an  abstract  axiom  in 


up  aner  in  that  name  a  people  who  endeavoured 
the  levelling  of  all  estates  and  qualities."  388.  4to. 
(Z)  I  was  struck  by  the  unguarded  description,  as 
I  presume  it  is,  by  a  friend  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Constant  in  his  eulogy  on  this  Patriot.  "M.  Con- 
stant was  in  the  utmost  degree  Jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity; he  lost  all  energy  when  he  saw  it  siniiing; 
and  the  man  who  had  disdained  the  favour  and  the 
gifls  of  sovereigns  could  not  bear  up  against  tlie 
slightest  popular  disgrace."  This  is  a  miserable 
history  of  a  man  of  genius,  however  moderate, 
solely  solicitous  of  a  hurrah!  and  three  cheers  of 
the  mob ;  and  never,  on  any  opportunity,  of  that 
wisdom  and  rectitude  which  might  happen  to  be 
unpopular.  The  vilest  parasite  of  a  court  is  not  a 
more  contempUble  being  than  that  other  servile 
courtier  of  the  people.   The  people  at  least  require 
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politkal  sdetiiSe,  which  was  now  raised  to 
ofipose  that  principle  of  the  dinnily  of  mon- 
irehical  power  which  inculcated  passive  obe- 
dience, fh>m  the  highest  authority  to  which 
Christian  Enrope  could  appeal.  The  novel 
principle  was  developed  in  the  celebrated 
tract  of  Buchanan,  (i )  The  Scottish  Republi- 
can had  warded  off  by  his  apologetical  and 
sobtilising  Commentary  the  Jewish  and 
Evangelical  politics.  (2)  But  Buchanan  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  mere  illustration  of  an 
obscure  and  vague  position,  by  maintaining 
that  evil  kings,  like  other  criminals,  may  be 
]>ronght  to  judgment,  by  those  mightier  so- 
vereigns, their  own  people.  Were  there  no 
societies  of  men,  there  would  be  no  kings, 
for  kings  are  appointed  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  therefore  the  people  are  better  than 
the  king.  It  follows,  that  whenever  a  king  is 
called  to  judgment,  it  is  the  lesser  power 
vhich  appears  before  the  greater. 

But  what  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ? 
is  it  like  the  equality  of  mankind,  only  a 
Utopian  babble?  fs  it  a  contradiction  in 
terms?  How  is  the  servant  to  be  the  master? 
or  the  governed  to  be  the  governors  ?  Where 
are  we  to  find  this  sovereignty,  among  the 
many  or  the  few  ?  Has  history  or  human  na- 
ture ever  shown  a  government  composed  of 
the  people,  vacillating  with  their  passions 
and  their  interests,  eager  to  establish  and 
eager  to  pull  down?  This  would  be  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  self-destroying  principles. 
Sachanan  sees  what  a  people  can  do,  but  he 
does  not  see  what  they  will  do.  "  When 
shall  we  hope  for  that  happiness  where  the 
whole  people  agree  with  that  which  is  right?" 
demands  the  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue. 
Bachanan  responda,  ^^  That  indeed  is  scarce 

n  often  to  be  enlightened  as  flattered .^Tfmex,  De- 
eember  laih,  I830. 

(I)  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos. 

(3)  In  this  dialogue  the  Interlocutor  urges  the 
precept  of  passive  obedience  from  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistie  to  Titus,  ch.  ill.  And  to  show  how  strong 
was  the  precept,  he  observes  what  Princes  St.  Paul 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  Ti- 
berius, Qaadlus,  Nero,  for  his  Epistles  are  almost 
contemporary  with  them.  Buchanan  apologises  for 
St.  Paul;  his  command  was  but  for  a  time,  the 
Church  being  then  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  also  to 
remove  that  odium  which  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  that  they  refused  aU  obedience  to  ma- 
gistracy. Some  of  the  primiUve  Christians  had  im- 
prudently imagined  that  it  was  unworthy  of  those 
who  were  made  free  by  the  Son  of  God  to  lie  under 
the  power  of  any  man.  But  St.  Paul  has  given  his 
reason  for  their  obedience ;  it  was  not  for  the  King's 
laliety,  but  that  the  Church  might  live  in  peace  and 
quietness.  This  passage  enraged  John  Knox,  who 
has  furiously  dec!  aimed  against  this  passage  of  St. 
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to  be  hoped  for,  and  to  expect  it  is  needless^ 
for  no  law  could  be  made  and  no  magistrate 
be  created  which  would  not  find  some  to  ob- 
ject to  the  law  or  to  oppose  the  man.  It  is 
sufficient,"  he  concludes,  *^  that  the  laws  are 
useful,  and  the  magistrate  be  of  good  repute.** 
This  speculative  politician  surely  has  left  the 
obscure  origin  of  government  much  where 
he  found  it,  and  Buchanan  seems  to  have 
been  casting  his  net  into  the  sea  to  catch  a 
whale.  The  principle  more  particularly  his 
own  is  that  kings  may  be  put  on  their  trial, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to 
exercise  this  right  with  him,  has  no  other 
medium  to  manifest  its  authority  than  by  the 
violence  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Roman  people 
and  the  Ephori  of  the  LacedaBmonians.  I 
cannot  discover  in  this  famous  work  of  Bu- 
chanan any  notion*  of  a  Representative  (jo* 
vernment,  which  at  least  seems  the  most  ra- 
tioi^al  of  all  human  institutions. 

Yet  never  let  us  forget  that  even  a  Repre- 
sentative Government  is  liable  to  many  pecu- 
liar abuses,  and  all  popular  assemblies  are  a 
conflict  of  terrible  passions.  Truth  is  the 
celestial  visitant  of  the  few,  and  not  of  the 
many.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  be- 
comes '  as  ambiguous  a  principle  as  any  as- 
sumed by  absolute  power.  Our  Bumpers, 
perplexed  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which,  when  they  had  assumed,  they  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of,  separated  the  power 
from  the  authority.  They  declared  that 
'^  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  people,  but  the 
supreme  authority  is  in  the  Commons,  their 
representatives."  A  false  assumption,  which, 
like  all  fallacies,  was  designed  to  veil  evil  de- 
signs. Who  were  these  proclaimers  of  the 
liberties  of  England?    The  Sovereign,  the 

Paul.  He  shoald  have  considered  that  St  Paul  was 
writing  to  men  of  different  nations,  few  rich  or  ablft 
to  govern,  most  but  recenUy  emancipated,  trades- 
men, servants,  and  all  private  persons.  Now  that 
Christians  are  kings,  Paul  would  not  write  at  this 
day  as  he  wrote  to  the  multitade.  He  maintains 
that  monarchs  may  be  broagbt  to  judgment,  and  it 
would  be  a  false  InTerence  to  conclude  the  thing 
was  unlawful  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. Tliere  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Peter,  1st, 
chap,  ii.,  IS,  which  positively  Inculcates  passive 
obedience,  and  admits  of  no  gloss,  though  volumes 
have  been  written  on  St.  Paul's  "divine  right,"  and 
St.  Peter's  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man.'' 

TheCovenanters  alleged  about  ten  passages  from 
Scripture  in  favour  of  king-kiUing  and  revolting 
against  them,  but  on  tlie  side  of  passive  obedience 
to  kings  the  express  texts  are  more  numerous.  Both 
sides  explain  or  evade.  Both  converted  the  Scrip- 
tures into  a  nose  of  wax. 
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Pmn^  «m1  tiio4iHi4t  of  tke  GomsMM  kut 
ham  ^tugidd^  and  putged,  and  purgBii  awaj^ 
tiil  leUMiig  raaniiied;  biit  ibe  fiactieii  of  a 
Bouse,  aad  a  nnoRtj  of  iis  memkem^  Tho 
0no4  teuUft  ia^  that  i]»  gove«unait  can  mil 
«Dles6i  U  ho  iiiTOstod  with  pemnoiiBit  power 
te  keop>every  otter  down.  Tko  poasioM aad 
ttui  auffeoriags  o£  Mankind,  in  ao  oionui 
aUmfglo  whofe  to  M^o  the  seat  of  supremo' 
authorky,  hooe  Eoodeaad  tlMoaaiyie  ilw  ^n^ 
IJUBs*  of  aUmiled  aMoaohy  which  coitaplft 
tkeit  90lAahae»y  an  achitcscy  despotiaBa 
whiek  degrades  tho  amnal  by  oiaeting  un-*^ 
tondiiiOAaL  svbmtsstOB^  and  an  nafdueaL 
deniocra«or  wJuah  eoeete  Iho  fain  and  tho 
dating  into  sai  naivy>  potentates,  iBaddenin^ 
Ibe  land  by  fiuUioBa  whicfa>can  only  be  ik^ 
aljngred  hf  olhec  iaielioiis*  Thohappinoas  o£ 
a  people  oftes  vanishes  id  their  eternal  ery^ 
alter  liber^^--ii  is  ihoi^tspoHsm  of  the  rmi^ 
titude  which  shall  Mways  terminate  by  the 
daspotisn  of  the  stagln-  pessen^  When  the 
laws  are  once  viellited^  man  beoonos  the 
t)wint  or  tho  slave  of  hia  aeigfahoim 

A  letter  aboot  liiis  timo  gives  an  eKtraonla*- 
vary  acoannl;  of  the  onateoient  aneng  the 
LaveUers,  ^*  who  stick  not  m  the  Army  to-say 
thft  Kingdofu  is  theirs  by  eoninest,  and  if  the 
9arears{jpii on stilL unpaad  it  wtli  be  tbeaisby 
pHrohoee."  To  disaolre.  the  Partianent  tJiey 
insisted  oa  a  free  Electioflb»  b«t  we  aoe  stactied 
when  wo  find  that  they  voted  to  extend  the 
£l0etive  fraaehiee  Id  all  dteaea,  not  only  to 
facehotdois  but  to  beggars,  who  were  to  hove 
a:  vote  for  Knights  and  Burgesses  1  Servants 
only  were  eieepted.  (1)  Those  Levellors, 
whoni  1  have  denominated  the  ftegicades^  wens 
hiily  Gonvinced  that  the  life  of  tJie  sovereign 
was  a  Gontiaued  obstacle  to  tfaw  wild  Demo- 
cracy.  It  is  now  they  meditated  on  the  ex- 
traordinary project  of  some  puhHc  aet  in  rhe 
form  of  piibllcxustrceon  the  doomed  monarch, 
&  exhibit  to  aU  the.  world  a  justliifiajlion  of  the 
teople.  Theddea  was  now  stfe,  and  was  not 
even  disapproved  by  some  who*  had  not  yet 
the  taste  of  blood..  Comet  Joyce,  who  had  had 
ae-stight.  personal  inleroourse  with  the  King^ 
was  desiroesthaf  the  King  should  be  brought 
tty  trial,  **-Not,'*  said  ho,  ^  that  I  would  have 
one  hair  of  bis  head  to  suffer,  but  that  the 
paople>  might  not  bear  the  blame  of  the  vrar;** 
Those  who  imagined  the  trial  dreamed  alito 
of  the  condemnation.  Even  the  pistol,,  the 
IK^Aiard,  orpoison^  should  the  greater  noMreUy 

CO  GDusendon  state  Papers,  iU^.App.  Okitteaa 
fhkrdly  imagine  this  anivenalceiorauif  EariJamantJ 
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■et  be  ofataimblef,  wea»  decided  ob.  TIaaif 
railed  qpainst  tMr  offieers,  wfaomtfaay  wa^ 
neanad  aaaegted.  with  tietfaeoDgref  €a«B6ers 
at-Heeiplen  Cevft^as  their  hetaaycra.  ^"^nm^ 
hem  John  Lilberae,"  as  he  catted  humeli^ 
thaa  gima.  of  pamffatoleers,.  whose  eveinresfr- 
lean  pes  aever  wearied,  thaew  aaridet  thB 
Army  near  lying  at  Poleey  a  hand-grenadok 
which  hmat  on  the  head>ef  Geaeawett^eaititled 
''  Pufenejr  fro^ctiL*'  OonMaell  latterif  aasHF- 
odAshberalHMatliathis  life  was  notaecBroiK 
hiefeaetaasiy  aadon  HHspaetertdeaire^haa 
te  refiniafroal  open  vtaila,  witheet^  henaieveiv 
intrmiytie(g  tMr  private  CQeaaKMBoabens^ 
Nor  dad  CraeNvell  ne^leel  to  eonva(f  ieionne- 
tiaa  whenever  he  eouUbearry  a  point 
ftlMi  Agitators  in  faeoac  of  the  King;, 
manf  shews  and  espressionsofieeUliestlHf 
iDtemiin^edwiih  theardisesBsev'  Aifcharw^ 
haoa  witb  gieai  simplieity  renaaBfai. 

Berkley  also  diaQOfeted  thai  CmmiweSi  was 
gpaaewhat  eapdaea.  iapesHibting  with  him 
lar  having  hetoayed  a  Stale  occaet,  CEomweH 
laid  him  that  Lady  Carlisle  (Ibr  her  Ladyafaijp 
agaiii  steps  foeth  amid  the  busQr  aoane)  had 
alSrraed  that  Sir  Mvr  had  intbrned  her  tin* 
Ciomwett  was  tebe  eaeated  brbof  Easexi 
Gaptaia  el  the  King's  Gaards.  Otbar 
spread  that  h-etea  was  to  be  Lord  Liemenant 
ef  beland  ibe  life.  Sueh.  reperts  were  fetal, 
while  the  Agitators  peomulgaled  that  the 
Anay  and  the  people  were  la  be  sacrificed  hp 
their  LieMleDaiii*€iMer8l  and  their  Goeimiar 
sary^-^aeral  to  tbeir  private  ambiUoft.  (d) 

Beckk^y  assures  us  that  he  had  all  ah»g 
oawlieeriy  aveidnb  the  spaingesand  the  snana 
ofthat  paragon:  of.  StateawomeK,  not  to  give 
umbrage^  te  the  Army^  It  was  only  alter  n- 
peaied  messages  conveyed  by  the  voice  and 
smiles  of  Lady  Newport,  that  he  was  at  last 
caught  By^  the  greatp  Sempronia.  SirJoha, 
however,  on  visiting  her  Ladyship,  enjoyed 
liule  olhec  compai^,  fer  he  had  not  long  en- 
tered her  haunted  chamiier,  ese  an  Agitator 
made  his  omtaoos  appearance,  sent,  as  SSr 
lohn  reasonably  conciiides,  to  neutralize  the^ 
conversalioa^whichi  ended  in  ordinary  topifiSh 
Whether  the eKpostalataoneCGreniwell weia 
but  a  feint,  to  warn  off  Sir  John  from  the  un^ 
hallowed  precinct  of  that  perturbed  spirit-- 
the  Presbyianaa  Lady--eir  whetJaar  her  La4^ 
ship  had  nudicioasly  surmisedthefiact,  theo^ 
Berkley  denies  the  coounnnicalionm  theprs^ 
sent  instance,,  we  knew  tos  certain  that  har 
Ladyship's  iaisMiaat  had  fiumiafaed  ne  un- 
grounded; report. 

(i^lto..Bi»rtli^>iBaiaBa.ta  ctaar  CraaaaronioC  bae* 
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or  tke  nature  of  the  ^onnmmicatiofns  whkh 
in  two  eminent  persons  now  heM  with  the 
fing  we  may  form  ^me  notioD,  by  the 
aeknowledf^diefit  which  Ireton  oonficleDtially 
maie  to  Iris  friend  Cohmd  IMelnnson,  long 
lAer  all  inftefests  had  coased  to  deceive  the 
%earer.  *^  He  gavo  us  words,  and  we  paid 
Inm  m  his  own  coin,  when  we  foand  that  he 
M  no  real  intontion  to  the  people'-s  good, 
tei  10  prerail  by  our  laelioTis  to  regain  by 
art  what  he  had  ioet  in  H^ht."  In  Septeariber 
Hr  ecnfideiiee  of  Charles  appears  to  have 
'weakened ,  and  iie  seems  4o  have  entertained 
doQbts  of  the  sincerity  of  the  parties. 

Major  flnntington,  an  officer  in  Cromweft^ 
ovm  lament,  was  the  confidential  mes- 
senger from  his  Colonel  to  the  Ring,  and  be- 
came zealously  attached  to  the  tinfoPtuna4e 
monarch.  When  Charles  was  preparing  his 
i^fusal  to  the  proposals  of  the  Parliament,  he 
was  desirous  of  consulting  Cromwell  before 
he  sent  in  his  answer.  Taking  the  Major 
•part,  the  King  eernesdy  inquired  **  whether 
he  considered  Cromwell  lemaiaed  the  sdfne 
IB  heart  as  by  his  tongue  bo  had  so  frequent 
\f  expressed  himself?'*  The  Major  was 
staggered  at  the  sudden  and  solemn  question, 
■m),  comprehending  all  its  importance,  re- 
vested to  give  his  answer  on  the  following 

Hie  Major  l^at  night  hastened  to  Orom- 
nci*s  quarters,  and  early  in  the  morovng 
brake  in  on  GromweM,  whom  he  found  in  his 
M.  Baisiog  up  his  colond  in  his  nightp- 
Igown,  and  apologising  fm*  the  nnseasanabie 
tisturbnnce,  he  acquainted  him  with  the 
vrgtoicy  of  the  bnsiness.  On  this  Cromwell, 
sinking  his  hand  on  his  breast,  solemnly  as- 
vrarated  that  he  **  moM  do  whatever  he 

hg  ever  been  sedueed  by  the  pronitses  held  ont^o 
bim,  refflTB  to  Berkley  m  **iDfennhig  as  that  thie 
Uny  of  the  Barldom  wis  mi  tnvealion/'— Bitrdie, 
h.,  406.  But  since  Mr.  Brodie  has  wri tten  we  have 
tte  positive  evidence  of  Ashburnham,  which  I  have 
kelbre noticed,  Ofihe  nature  ofthe  offers  to  Crom- 
a«IUMi  IretoD,  "  to  tbebr  utmost  exi>ectatloiis." 
Wthme  also  «  letter  from  GUrendon  to  Berkley, 
]*bich  approves  of  such  offers^ having  been  made.— 
wenflon  State  Papers,  11.,  379.  "The  whole  king- 
M  fcoowB,"  «ay8  tbe  watm  caement  Walker, 
'Hronweli  «id  Ireton  to  be  appareBtly  enilly  of 
tneUIng  with  the  King,"— History  of  Ind,  1.,  85. 
lad  I  think  Cromwell  himself  has  made  the  confea- 
*>a,  on  the  day  heftmlly  joined  with  the  army, 
acknowledging  "that  the  glories  of  the  world  had 
•terifld  hte  eyes,that  beeatildwit<UnefB  eieuly 
tkc  great  waiks  Ibe  Lord  was  doing,  hot  that  be 
anr  deiiral  the  prayara  -of  the  wlnto,  that  God 
voQld  be  pleased  to  Anigive  lihn  -kU  nelf^MMn^.'' 
Tome  this  is  an  evident  allasion  to  what  passed,  as  I 


•had  promised  to  restore  the  King,  impfecat- 
ing  Heaven  that  neither  fahns^  nor  his  wife 
nor  children-  might  ever  prosper  if  he  failed 
in  his  word,  for  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
Ring  were  there  hut  ten  men  left  to  stick  to 
him.'*  The  Major,  aware  of  what  was  paas^ 
ing  in  the  Army,  and  with  something  like 
SBSpidoB  in  his  mind,  was  still  so  cautions  as 
to  condition  with  Cromwell,  that  sho«id  any 
thing  happen  to  hinder  his  intentions,  he 
wxnild  give  the  King  timely  warning,  thai  fae 
might  elude  the  danger.  This  is  remarks- 
able,  for  Cromw^l  held  this  promise  sab- 
ered. 

Charlies,  like  Huntington,  reposed  on  the 
honour  of  Cromwell.  The  King's  answer  to 
the  Parliament  was  stibmitted  by  the  Major  to 
the  perusal  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ^  private^ 
ly  in  a  garden-house  at  Putney,*'  with  liberty 
to  add  or  alter.  The  object  was  to  obtain  a 
personal  treaty,  and  they  promised  their  sap- 
port  in  ihe  House.  On  the  1 3th  of  September 
the  King's  answer  was  received  hy  the  Par- 
liament, and  ii  raised  a  flame  in  the  House-^ 
and  wo  are  told  that  not  among  the  least 
vehement  were  found  Cromwell  and  Ireton ! 
The  astonished  monarch  sent  to  inquire  of 
Cromwell  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  ingenuity  of  the  answer  was 
only  equalled  by  its  perfidy.  Cromwell  al- 
leged that  **^  What  he  had  done  was  merely  to 
sound  the  depths  of  those  vimlent  humours 
of  the  Pre^yterian  party  whom  he  knew  to 
he  no  friends  to  his  Majesty."  Cromwell^ 
indeed,  whatever  he  might  have  designed, 
lived  in  dread  of  the  jealousies  of  the  Army, 
and  a  public  support  of  the  King's  measures 
might  have  confirmed  their  tales  of  his  in- 
trigties.  (1) 

Ashbornliam  says, "  for  the  space  of  twenty  dsy«, 
not  without  some  hofH»ofstiocess,^  and  is  im  ample 
confirmation  of  the  viewwfaioh  I  have  taken. 

(4)  It  is  a  curious  instance  bow  imperfecUy  some 
are  acquainted  with  parts  of  the  very  transaction  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  or  cease  to  deliver  them- 
selves aoeorateiy  at  a  distant  day.  Sir  John  Sefi- 
ley  says,  that  '*both  CronweU  and  Ireton,  wUh 
Vane,  and  all  their  friends,  seconded  with  great  re- 
solution the  desire  of  his  Majesty  (Tor  a  personiJ 
treaty),  but  the  mere  it  was  orged  by  Grmnwel],  the 
more  it  was  rejected  by  the  veit,  who  Imfted^n 
them  as  their  betrayers."  How  are  we  to  accord 
this  discrepancy  with  the  narrative  of  Huntington? 
We  most  infer  Gromweirs  opposition  Ihim  the  apa- 
logetieal  answer  he  returned  to  the  King.  The  re- 
eest  varmtive  4ff  Asbbmnltam  eonfhms  Bantkif- 
ton's  account,  that  from  this  monMMf'Ciiamwtfl 
and  Iraton  withdrew  Ihemsetvies  by  degrees  from 
ttaefar  wonted  disooane8<ef  his  HaMf^  aeooveot" 
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From  this  moment,  however,  Cromwell 
never  again  appeared  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  masks,  if  they  had  worn  any,  must 
have  suddenly  dropped  from  their  faces.  The 
unhappy  and  baffled  Ashburnham  seems  to 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  such 
reluctant  and  suspicious  negotiators,  and 
deems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  a  negotia- 
tion may  be  considered  as  concluded  when 
the  negotiators  are  so  coy  as  never  to  confer. 
The  forlorn  emissary  of  Charles  went  about 
-circuitously  among  the  ofQcers  to  learn  the 
resolutions  of  the  two  great  men !  He  picked 
up  from  Colonel  Rich  some  astounding 
gossip,  in  which  Cromwell  had  enlarged 
*^how  this  kingdom  would  be  in  a  happy 
condition  if  the  Government  were  settled  as 
that  in  Holland."  This  alarming  intelligence 
Ashburnham  hastened  to  communicate  to  the 
King,  urging,  however,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  friendly 
•correspondence  with  these  powerful  men. 
Charles  seemed  troubled  and  absorbed  in 
thought.  He  assured  Ashburnham  that  he 
did  not  partake  of  his  surprise,  for  that  he 
had  of  late  some  secret  hints  in  his  mind  that 
they  never  designed  any  other  service  to  him 
than  to  advance  their  own,  which  lay  some 
other  way  than  by  his  restoration.  Ashburn- 
ham took  his  final  instructions  to  sound 
them  once  more.  He  found  that  all  future 
negotiations  would  be  useless. 

The  intentions  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  now 
cease  to  be  equivocal.  This  remarkable 
change  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peremptory 
resolutions  of  the  new  faction  in  the  Army. 
The  two  great  leaders  were  themselves  in  ter- 
ror at  the  monster  they  had  themselves 
nursed.  It  was  a  novel  predominance  in  the 
State.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  a  more  private  motive  also  prevailed 
with  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  A  letter  is  said 
to  have  been  intercepted,  the  tenor  of  which, 
^whatever  it  was,  put  an  end  to  their  scheme 
of  any  coalition  with  the  King.  The  history 
of  this  intercepted  letter  we  reserve  for  the 
following  chapter,  as  an  investigation,  suffi- 
ciently curious. 

The  communication  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 

and  Whalley  with  the  King  continued  in  ap- 

,  pearance  so  late  as  the  end  of  October^  for 

their  ladies  went  to  Court,  and  Ashburnham, 

(I)  See  the  curious  extracts  of  letters  of  the  day, 
in  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  ii .  App.  xl. 

(S)  This  was  no  false  information.  Hogh  Peters 
was  a  true  Reglctde.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  ''heard 
Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers  met  in  the  painted- 
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taking  Mrs.  Cromwell  by  the  hand,  intro- 
duced her  to  his  Migesty,  and  the  whole 
family  party  were  entertained.  Very  tariff 
ih  November  we  find  that  an  impeachment  (^ 
the  Army  against  Cromwell  was  in  agitation, 
and,  a  week  later,  Ireton  opposes  Rains- 
borough  at  a  council  of  war.  The  furious 
Leveller  intimated  that  the  Army  would  not 
make  any  farther  addresses  to  the  King« 
Ireton. protested  against  this  violation  at 
reason  and  justice,  abruptly  left  the  Ck)uncil9 
and  refused  to  return.  (1)  To  so  late  a  period 
as  the  Sih  of  November  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
still  peristed  in  the  appearance  of  friendly 
dispositions.  This  mysterious  conduct  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  pecuUar  situation  ;  they 
were  wrestling  with  the  new  Faction,  wi^ 
whom  as  yet  they  had  not  joined. 

Within  the  space  of  a  week  the  King  ob- 
served a  sudden  alteration  in  the  civility  of 
the  soldiers,  and  that  the  guards  wero 
doubled.  Charles  desired  Ashburnham  to 
find  some  excuse  to  withdraw  his  parole,  as 
the  King  did  himself,  on  the  plea  that  his 
friends  had  been  dismissed,  and  his  honour 
suspected,  for  that  ^'  his  word  was  to  be  his 
guard."  He  sent  word  to  the  General  that 
he  could  pledge  his  word  no  longer,  and  that 
the  General  should  look  to  him  as  well  as  ho 
could.  Legge,  of  all  his  own  attendants,  was 
alone  suffered  to  remain.  Letters  and  notes 
were  conveyed  to  Charles  which  confirmed 
certain  rumours  of  his  personal  danger.  The 
spirit  of  the  Levellers  was  now  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  political  saints  as  Hugh 
Peters,  their  chaplain  and  buffoon,  men 
whom  the  warm  Clement  Walker  designates 
as  *'  the  journeymen-priests."  An  anony- 
mous letter  which  Charles  left  on  the  table  on 
his  flight,  and  which  had  come  from  a  quart^ 
well  known  to  Charles,  informed  him  of  the 
resolution  of  some  agitators  '^  to  take  his  life 
away."  Dell  and  Peters,  two  of  their 
preachers,  offered  to  bear  them  company, 
and  had  often  said  to  them  that ''  his  Ma- 
jesty is  but  as  a  dead  dog."  (2)  The  King 
was  cast  into  terror  and  perplexity.  Crom- 
well obtained  intelligence  of  a  plot  concerted 
by  the  Levellers  to  send  a  strong  detachment 
of  their  own  party  to  seize  on  the  King.  He 
instantly  wrote  to  Colonel  Whalley,  his  re- 
lative, who  had  the  custody  of  the  King,  to 

ehamher  to  destroy  his  M^esty."  I  am  afiraid  Hn^ 
Peters  never  forgave  Charles  for  absolutely  forbid- 
ding  him  to  preach  before  lilm,  a  eireumstanee 
which  he  has  tndiynantty  noticed. 
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grre  him  timely  warning,  declaring  that  he 
himself  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
fte  King's  safety.  Wballey  immediately 
confided  the  pressing  communication  to  the 
King. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
Noyember,  Charles  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  accompanied  by  Legge,  and  met  Ash- 
bamham  and  Berkley  by  appointment,  and 
the  next  account  heard  of  the  King  was  that 
he  remained  in  safety  and  in  the  custody  of 
Hammond,  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  another  confldential  friend  of  Crom- 
weO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  inci- 
dents in  this  history.  Contemporaries  and 
historians  have  decided  that  the  King,  from 
the  day  of  his  deportation  from  Holmby  to 
Ids  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  through- 
oat  the  dupe  of  Cromwell. 

Hollis  and  Ludlow  consider  the  flight  as  a 
stratagem  of  Cromwell's,  who,  having  cast 
Charles  into  the  terror  of  assassination,  had 
probably  indicated  his  flight,  concerting  with 
his  creature  Whalley  to  connive  at  the  escape 
of  the  King.  The  absurd  account  Whalley 
gave  of  his  measures  on  its  discovery,  and 
no  obstacles  having  impeded  the  Royal  fu- 
gitive, give  some  suspicion.  (1)  Charles  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
Cromwell  had  beforehand  provided  him  with 
a  gaoler  in  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had  been 
fcmt  out  as  Governor  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, so  that  the  King  was  made  to  act  the 
whole  as  from  himself,  and  fly  into  the  cage. 

Two  material  objections  are  opposed  to 
this  account.  First,  the  alarm  of  assassina- 
tion was  real,  being  confirmed  to  Charles 
from  sources  on  which  he  could  depend. 
Secondly,  Hammond  was  so  totally  unpre- 
pared to  receive  the  King,  that  the  very  idea 
threw  him  into  a  fright,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  decide  how  to  act.  Assuredly 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  this 
time  was  not  of  the  confederacy  with  Crom- 
well and  Whalley. 

On  the  obscure  motive  of  the  flight  of  the 

(I)  WbaOey  teUs  of  his  *'  sendiDg  parties  of  hone 
everywhere,  both  night  and  day,  searching  over 
ishhambam's  house  which  he  foand  empty/'  and 
Uie  King's  lodge,  where  he  might  be  sure  the  King 
WIS  not.  This  huddled  narrative  was  not  read  in 
tlie  House,  as  Hanmiond's  letter  arrived  at  the  same 
ttawwith  certain  information.  Peck  thhiks  tliat 
Eiahworth  did  not  publish  it,  because  it  contained 
sone  things  not  to  the  advantage  of  Cromwell  and 
Whalley.  Ifso,  itis  only  one  among  many  sup- 
of  the  Und  by  Rush  worth. 


King  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Royalists  as- 
signed a  very  different  cause.    The  compa- 
nion  of  his  flight,  Ashburnham,  either  by 
delusion  or  perfidy,  was  an  instrument  of 
Cromwell,  and  this  devoted   friend  of  the 
King  was  calumniated  for  having  betrayed 
his  Master,  and  vilified,  like  another  Judas, 
for  *^  a  great  sum  of  money."  (2)  They  could 
not  by  any  other  way  conceive  what  could 
have  induced  Charles  on  his  escape  to  trust 
himself  with  one  of  the  Army,  with  whom  he 
had  had  no  intercourse  and  could  have  no 
confidence.    The  truth  is,  Charles  never  had 
designed  blindly  to  trust  himself  in  any  Go- 
vernor's hands,  and  instantly  foresaw  all  the 
mischief  which  his  inexpert  but  honest  agents 
had  occasioned.  Clarendon,  in  his  narrative, 
has  spoken    dubiously,  and    perhaps   with 
unfriendliness,  of  the  conduct  of  Ashburnham, 
so  that  the  stain  on  his  character  seemed  in^ 
delible.  Yet  Clarendon  confesses  that  he  had 
read  both  the  manuscript  narratives  of  Berk- 
ley and  Ashburnham,  but  either  he  had  for^ 
gotten  their  contents,  or  could  not  recur  to 
them.    He  held  them  both  much  too  cheap. 
The  Editor  of  Evelyn  is  not  the  only  histo- 
rical inquirer  who  has  observed  that  ^'  Ash- 
burnham was  suspected  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth  of  having  misled  the  King  either 
through  treachery  or  folly."  (3)    Even  Hume 
had  said  that  Ashburnham  imprudently,  if 
not  treacherously,  brought  Hammond  to  the 
King.    Pere  d'Orl^ans,  whose  elegant  work 
on  the  Revolutions  of  England  was  composed 
under  the  eye  of  James  the  Second,  and  who 
has  often  profited  by  information  drawn  from 
that  authentic  source,  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod is  startled  at  this  mysterious  accusation. 
*'  How  is  it  possible,"  he  exclaims, ''  tosus- 
pect  of  treachery  the  two  devoted  friends  of 
the  King?"  Yet  how  was  the  P^re  to  account 
for  Charles  being  entrapped  in  the  Isle?    In 
straining  on  its  tenter-hooks  his  historical 
curiosity,  he  cries  in  its  agony,  ^^  Cromwell, 
par  des  ressorts  qu*on  ne  volt  pas,  Tavoit  fait 
conduire  k  I'isle  de  Wight."    But  in  a  calmer 
period  he  more  sagaciously  concludes,  ^'  Je 
laisse  k  ^lairdr  ce  point  i  ceux  qui  auront 
Ui-dessus  des  lumi^res  que  je  n'ai  pas."  (4) 

(%)  It  was  reported  that  Ashhamham  received 
forty  thousand  pounds  firom  the  Army.  A  clerk  of 
the  Exchequer  affirmed  that  he  had  paid  him  twenty 
thoosand  pounds!  and  we  are  assured,  on  being  ap* 
plied  to,  ^'repented  for  that  sin.'*  A  striUng  in- 
stance of  popular  lies! 

(t)  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  ii.,  m. 

(4)  Fire  d'Oritena'  R«T0latkMi8  d'AnglfilerTe,liv. 
ix.,«9.   4to. 
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But  the  critical  difficulty  still  Eemaios ;  I  he  sent  forwards  his  ttnloriuiiale  agents  to 


what  motive  could  Cromwell  have  in  his 
anxious  care  of  the  King's  life,  and  to  what 
purpose  did  he  let  loose  his  prisoner  only  to 
place  him  in  a  more  distant  confinement? 
The  enigma  seems  only  to  have  been  solved 
by  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  who,  with  some 
advantages  as  a  contemporary,  but  more-  by 
his  profound  views,  has  struck  out  of  the 
OBOst  reasonable  statement  of  affairs  the  most 
ingenious  result. 

Uobbes  accounts  for  the  sincerity  of  Crom- 
well in  his  first  professions  of  restoring  the 
King — it  was  a  reserve  against  the  Parlia- 
ment kept  in  his  pocket,  but  which  at  length 
he  had  no  more  need  of.  The  King  became 
an  impediment  to  him,  a  trouble  in  the  Army, 
and  to  have  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians  had  put  a  slop  to  the  hopes  of 
Cromwell.  To  murder  Charles  privately 
would  have  made  the  Lieutenant-General, 
under  whose  superintendence  he  was  placed, 
odious,  and  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  Crom- 
well was  not  a  man  of  blood,  nor  would  the 
death  of  the  King  have  furthered  his  de- 
signs. There  was  nolhing  better  for  his  pur- 
pose than  to  suffer  the  King  to  escape,  from 
a  spot  where  he  was  placed  too  near  the 
Parliament,  and  too  accessible  to  the  Scotch 
intriguers,  and  go  wherever  he  pleased  be- 
yond sea. (1) 

The  flight  of  the  King  was  an  expedient  of 
Cromwell  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  There 
was  a  party  who  had  decided  on  assassina- 
tion, but  some  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the 
Army  were  of  opinion  that  their  policy  was  to 
keep  the  imprisoned  father  alive,  by  which 
means  they  prevented  the  son  from  any  pre- 
tension (0  the  Crown.  Cromwell  ventured 
beyond  this—he  considered  that  the  expatria- 
tion of  the  King  would  relieve  the  embar- 
rassments of  all  parties,  convinced  that  on 
the  Continent  no  fraternal  monarch  would 
assist  the  English  sovereign,  who  had  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  European  family  of  po- 
litifial  cabinets.  ** 

This  view  clears  vp  this  mysterioos  trans- 
action. Charles  was  lured  out  of  his  prison 
at  Hampton  Court,  hot  with  no  intention  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When 
tie  King  sallied  fbrtk  he  bad  fixed  on  no 
place,  and  was  sa  far  from  trusting  the  Cover- 
nor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Charles  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  done,,  had  he  fol- 
lowed any  previous  advice  of  GronweU*-that 

(1)  Behemoth,  tM. 


negoiiate  with  the  €k)VMni)r^  and  considefed 
himself  as  lost  when  they  brought  Hammond 
with  them.  The  unexpected  result  of  tha 
King  being  in  the  custody  of  Hammond  dis-* 
appointed  the  plotting  head  of  Cromweii — for 
Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  more  powec-* 
ful  than  at  Hampton  Courts  since  he  thera 
carried  on  with  more  security  his  communi- 
cations, and  obtained — the  constant  object  oi 
his  wishes,— a  personal  treaty.  Nothing  less 
than  another  coup  d*6UU  from  the  Army  Re- 
gicides was  required  to  close  the  fate  of  tte 
monarch. 

CHAPTER  LXXV. 

or  the  Letter  sapposed  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
Cromwell  and  Irelon. 

An  intercepted  letter  is  supposed  to  faaya 
decided  Cromwell  and  fareton  to  abandon  the 
King.  Rumours  and  stories  from  theoMist 
opposite  quarters,  pretending  to  disclose  its 
contents,  refute  themselves  hj  their  contra- 
dictory intelligence,  and  show  how  every  one 
seems  at  liberty  in  a  secret  history  to  invent 
what  they  choose.  The  existence  of  a  docu- 
ment which  may  possibly  have  existed  now 
becomes  problematical. 

Cromwell,  in  his  eipostulation  with  AAr- 
bumham,  furnishes  one  account.  He  alQnik-> 
ed  that,  by  this  letter  to  the  Queen,  they  had 
discovered  that  Charles  had  cooraianded  all 
his  party  to  side  with  the  Parliament,  and. 
likewise  that  he  had  at  that  instant  a  treatjp 
with  the  Scots.  Herbert  gives  a  rumour  that 
the  great  officers,  or,  as  the  Presbyterians 
now  began  to  call  them,  the  Grandees  of  ikA 
Army,  had  carried  on  their  design  to  restore 
the  King  till,  by  violating  a  seal,  and  opening^ 
a  letter  from  the  Queen,  Ifaey  obtained  inteK 
ligence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  prepar&* 
lions  in  Scotland,  but  this,  Herbert  observes^ 
did  not  occur  till  about  a  year  afterwards-— 
however,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  correspond 
dence  might  have  discovered  ^*  the  prepara* 
tions"  long  ere  that  important  event*  In 
their  subsequent  interview  with  the  King, 
the  officers  put  the  question,  and  the  King 
concealed  the  inlietliteDco^  On  thisevideooe 
of  his  dnplictty  they  decided  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted. 

There  are  also  two  extraordinary  narri^ 
lives.  The  first  may  be  familiar  to  the 
reader,  for  it  has  formed  the  SQl)iect  of  a 
picture  and  an.  engravings  Lord  Orrery 
whan  Locd  Beq^L».  was  en  icnuftol  intkna/ty 
with  Cromweli  and  IMan^  and  ritfttg  m* 
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together,  the  fiofffiiiwiiwi  Mling  on   the! 

King's  death,  Cromwell  observed ,  that  **  If 

Ae  dig  iMd  fononred  his  «wfi  jnAgment, 

ad  had  heen  attended  by  none  but  trusty  i 

ilB,  he  had  feeied  ihan  all.''   They 

jogging  ««,  all  in  feed  hmnoiar,  ^ben 

lard  Oneiy  twitumd  to  ia^iaira,  that  aiaae 

dMf  htti  fleaHr  designed  to  dose  with  lie 

JG^  nvtaat  had  eocnaed  nhioh  pfwraalad  M 

teraMil  aNMraaanredly  aaliafied  m  Loid- 

MpHtnnmtj.    <^Whaa  iheSeotsaiid  «ie 

IS  hega«   to  he  mere  powefM 

♦wiaelics,  aad  were  lihely  lo  agree  with 

!■■,  mmd  leare  as  in  the  hiflch,  we  oflered 

far  mate  Toaaaimhlo  condllma.     4  leMr 

CHie  from  «Be^  our  spies,  who  wasof  the 

Siag%  hed-chamber,  aofuaimiag  as  that  our 

dooai  was  decreed  that  day,  in  a  letter  to  the 

Qaeea,  sewed  in  the  skirts  of  a  saddle,  and 

the  heuwr  wwald  •rrive  about  tea  at  night  at 

ihe  ll«e  Sear  in  Holhora.    The  messenger 

himaelf  hnefw  ttOtUng  of  llie  letter  in  the 

saddle,  but  some  ia  Dav«r  did.''    Oar  two 

gnat  iDOA,  diggniscd  as  tnK)pen,'went,ylao- 

iaga  juniiuui  aithe wichet  to  warn  Umbs  of 

Ibe  affroarh  of  their  ann.     With  drawn 

avords  taking  him  aside,  th^  told  Urn  their 

oiAsna  were  to  aearoh  all  parsons  at  the  inn, 

hit,  as  ho  nBeaoed  an  honest  aaan,  tey  would 

wtf  laeh  at  his  saddle^     Ihey  took  it  mId  a 

itril,  mrifped  the  akhrts,   and  fonnd  the 

iMer*    hi  this  letter,  as  Granweil  stated, 

Ike  Sing  aoqoainted  theOueen,  that  being 

caaHed  by  both  ieictions,  who  bid  the  fntost 

ibonid  have  fain,  hot  ho  iaagined  that  he 

flhonld  indkio  to  the  Scots  father  than  to  the 


And  was  this  aMT  It  paid  theoi  irery  ill 
hr  tbeir  imripprng  the  aaddie!  The  letter 
■ost  h«re  contained  a  great  deal  more  than 
teoiw^  is  made  to  say,  to  ootoar  thev 
sadden  desertioii.  Herawasnopfoofoftrea- 
diery  nor  dnplidty  in  the  King's  detennina- 
tian,  in  his  critical  position,  to  prefer  the 
kittar  terms.  They  were  well  assured  of 
ibat  before  th^  went  to  Ihe  ttae  Boar.  (1) 

Ibnt  nothing,  howoFor,  shoohihe  waa^mg 
to  complete  the  history  of  this  intercepted 
kHer*  the  wondoihal  pert  appeavs  to  have 
conaaycd  to  us.    Pope  and  iUchardson, 


(1)  1  bave  often  been  sorpriMd  at  tba  popularity 
•ftbis  ftory,  for  I  neTer  could  trace  it  beyond  Gsita'A 
life  of  tba  Puke  of  Onaoadt  U.*  iS|  where  one 
wotdd  bsYe  Imagined  it  would  bave  remained  look- 
ed op  in  thme  three  feUok  Tbe  chaplain  of  Lord 
Oirery  bad  been  told  it  by  bU  patron,  and  poodblr 
hrvottbebMtoftbetale.  Girta  fstraataditftMi 


the  sen  ef  the  <aftist,oonaeninf  about  Ihhi 
letter,  which  IlichaidBonsaid  he  had  read  ar 
heard  of,Lord  Balingtiiiike  gave  Ihem  somb 
onnoos  intett^enasL  Lard  0!ited,  ifanla|r 
dBsocendBui,  tkn  son  of  the  Lard  Trea* 
sarer,  hnd  CoU  hiv  that  he  had  saea  and  hntf 
in  liisiMnd  an  arigtaal  letter  af  Charles  the 
JPttst,  wrote  to  thn  Queen,  in  mply  t&  hat 
.wpsnarh  Jdr  -^^haaing  made  tiMse  rillaflB 
<OroBNreiland  hretaay.too  gaaat^onoesmnB.*' 
The  ijn«  feplied,1hat  ^  eheehoidd  leaae  him 
Id  manage,  for  that  he  aheQid  hnow  in  due 
tune  how  to  deal  with  the  iwgaos,  who, 
instead  of  a  silken  ^^aiter,  should  be  fitted 
with  an  haoopen  asad.*'  It  is  added  that  dvegr 
waited  for  Ihisanaiper,  which  tliey  itrteroop^ 
ed  aeoardingly,  and  it  deiemiiaed  his  hita. 
This  letter  Lord  Oxford  said  he  had  aliered 
fi!re  hundred  pounds  ioc  (2) 

Here  uMfaestionaUy  were  treachery  and 
dopliclly  nmre  than  enough  lo  wamnt  ao|r 
deCaotion.  Bathnw  happened  it  that  Ci«»- 
wail,  telling  the  jlory  to  Lofd  <terery,  slnnhl 
hava  nniated  each  a  i»te2:Big  oridenoe  in  ins 
favour t  Woanlyhnawtheanttdotethroagfa 
dw  chaplain  of  iioni  Orraiy  writing  a  ahgha 
menoir  of  lus  tordsblp ;  and  it  is  pasaibla, 
tbatthongh  he  had  It  from  his  lordship,  he 
«ay  havn  sadly  narrad  it,— 4B08t  unskilhdly 
droQ^ping  the  pilh  and  zeal  of  his  pointieas 
tele.  Bat  die  aathiuiicky  of  die  eatraordi.- 
nary  letter  eeen  by  Lord  Oxford  piesenls 
some  startling  obiectaona.  Had  the  possesaor 
of  this  letter  bosn  -of  any  oonsidenition,  hia 
name  had  probaUy  appeared  to  satisfy  a  cu- 
rious inqairer.  If  the  person  were  obecare, 
his  romantic  tenderneas  for  the  King's  repu- 
tation is-noterediUeyin  rc^jeeting  asoduodue 
flTo  hundred  pounds  far  a  letter  whidi  had 
no  otlier  than  thai  historical  valoe  which  a 
ooAector  attached  lo  iL  Aa  die  sum  is  printed 
in  mphers,  wo  may  suppose  there  is  a  supers 
numerary  one ;  afnd  yet  fifty  pounds  for  an 
obsoleie  letter,  which  Brakes  the  offer  more 
reasonable,  does  not  bring  down  the  obsdnate 
rdusal  to  totorable  credibility. 

The  most  fatal  objection  of  all  still  remaioa. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  possibilities 
tlMt  Gharias  ahoald  ea er  have  conaigned  to 
paper  such  a  ^mlgar  and  fillanons  artillee. 

this  dbapl^a's  maaairript  oMnolri.   Howeter*  I 
bave  aiooe  found  it  preaenrad  ia  BuoM'a  nolea^ 

(S)  BicbardaoDlana,  itx.  Tbe  writer  obaenea  tbat 
**liord  lkJiogbreke»Lord JIarelunont,  and  Mr.  Pep^ 
«U  beUered  thai  tbe  atari  wbicb  1  bad  beard  oricaA 
to  tbiapnraoae  bad  ita  ariaiaao  bigher  than  the 
stoqr  of  Lord  Osfted."'  8a  iltUa  did  aU.UMM  lUacaqr 


MO  LIFE  AM)  REIGN 

This  entire  dereliction  of  every  moral  and 
honourable  principle  is  so  repulsively  in- 
compatible with  the  scrupulous  and  rigid  no- 
tions of  honour  of  the  man,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion would  not  escape  from  his  imprisonment 
till  he  had  first  formally  withdrawn  the 
pledge  of  his  parole,  and  on  another,  when 
Lord  Lanerick,  with  a  large  body  of  hisfriends, 
had  contriFed  to  surround  him  and  his  guards, 
intrealing  him  to  fly  with  them,  he,  that  his 
honour  might  rest  inviolate,  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  his  prison-house.  The  project  is 
even  impracticable,  since,  as  we  are  here 
told,  Cromwell  was  to  be  appointed  *Uhe 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  life,  without 
accounti  with  an  army  which  knew  no  head 
but  the  Lieutenant."  The  Suzerain  of 
Ireland ! 

How  are  we  to  decide  on  this  intercepted 
letter  so  frequently  noticed,  and  of  which 
every  account  diflfers  in  its  particulars  ?  That 
a  letter,  whose  tenor  was  unfavourable  to  the 
views  of  Cromwell  and  his  colleague,  and 
even  indicated  to  them  at  the  time  by  some 
spy  of  the  King's  bed-chamber,  had  been 
intercepted,  is  very  probable.  Baron  Maseres, 
a  most  candid  judge,  however,  can  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  letter,  and  gives  no  cre- 
dence to  the  popular  story;  and  Hume  de- 
clares, that  *'the  story  of  this  intercepted 
letter  stands  on  no  manner  of  foundation." 
All  these  various  rumours  of  an  intercepted 
letter  look  much  like  a  clumsy  expedient  of 
the  party  to  save  their  own  honour  at  the 
cost  of  the  honour  of  Charles. 

I  can  place  no  reliance  on  what  the  second 
Earl  of  Oxford  stated  in  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  was  an  intemperate 
person,  with  the  weakest  judgment.    1  have 


looked  over  his  own  papers.  (1)  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke might  have  farced  his  well-told 
story,  for  the  relish  of  Pope  and  Richardson, 
and  have  lardooned  leanness.  ^^  The  silken 
garter  and  the  hempen  cord  "  is  very  anti- 
thetical, and  too  much  in  the  florid  manner 
of  Bolingbroke  to  suit  Charles's  unstudied 
style. 

men  know  of  the  secret  history  of  the  eventful  half 
century  which  had  only  Just  dosed. 

(I)  In  some  memoraDdaor  IhisBarrswritingiheas- 
eerts  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wasso  completely 
Illiterate  that  he  could  not  spell  and  hardly  write. 
ButthewriUng  and  the  orthography  of  the  0uke 
were  flowing  and  correct.  At  an  instance  of  the 
Duke's  utter  iUlterateness,  Lord  Bolingbroke  told 
hfm,  that  when  Barnes  the  Greek  Professor  came  to 
offer  to  dedicate  his  Anacreonto  the  Duke  for  twenty 
pounds,  the  Duke  inquired  "Who  the  was?  He 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

The  Singular  Negotiation  of  Berkley  and  Asbumham 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chablbs,  impatient  to  quit  a  place  where 
he  hourly  dreaded  assassination,  and  where 
he  had  just  learned  that  Rainsborough  had 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  appointed  the  atten- 
dance of  his  companions  at  Thames  Ditton. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
desiring  to  be  free  from  any  interruption, 
having  letters  to  write,  at  dusk  he  called. for 
a  light.  His  unusual  absence  from  evening 
prayers,  and  his  prolonged  delay  of  the  .sap* 
peMime,  alarmed  the  Commissioners.  They 
rapped  at  his  chamber-door,  and  were  only 
answered  by  the  solitary  whine  of  the  Ring's 
greyhound,  (2)  Entering,  and  finding  his 
Majesty's  cloak  thrown  on  the  floor,  the  first 
idea  which  occurred  to  them  was,  as  they  tell 
us,  ^'  that  somewhat  had  been  attempted  oa 
his  person."  So  rife  was  the  rumour  of  the 
projected  assassination ! 

Letters  which  Charies  had  left  on  his  table 
removed  their  fears.  One  was  an  anonjrmous 
communication  which  had  driven  the  King 
to  flight.  Three  letters  were  written  by  the 
King  himself.  One  addressed  to  the  Houses 
of  Pariiament,  contains  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage. *^  I  call  God  to  witness  with  what  pa- 
tience I  have  endured  a  tedious  restraiat, 
which,  so  long  as  I  had  any  hopes  that  this 
sort  of  my  suffering  might  conduce  to  the 
peace  of  my  kingdoms,  I  did  willingly  un- 
dergo; but  now  finding  by  too  certain  proofs 
that  this  my  continued  patience  wouUL  not 
only  turn  to  my  personal  ruin,  but  likewise 
be  of  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public  good^ 
1  thought  I  was  bound,  as  well  by  natural  as 
political  obligations,  to  seek  my  safety  by 
retiring  myself  for  some  time  from  the  fnMic 
view  both  of  my  friends  and  enemies.*^  And 
the  King  concludes  this  dignified  address—" 
^^  Let  me  be  heard  with  freedom ,  honour,  and 
safety,  and  I  shall  instantly  break  through  this 
cloud  of  retirement,  and  show  myself  to  be 
Pater  Patrie.'*  (3)    It  is  extraordinary  that, 


membered  something  about  Creon  in  one  of  Dry- 
den's  plays,  bat  nothing  about  this  Anna."  leas- 
pect  Lord  Bolingbroke  must  have  delighted  to  play 
off  his  malicious  wit  on  this  second  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whohas  duly  registereda  number  of  these  ridlcaloas 
fictions. 

(a)  The  Moderate  intelligence,  fh>m  Nov.  «t  to 
Not.  18, 1647. 

(s)  The  letter  to  the  Parliament  is  preserved  In 
Hushworth,  yii.,  871.  The  other  letters  are  from 
I  the  periodical  publications  of  the  times. 
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vith  ibis  clear  evidence  before  them,  histo- 
rians should  have  imagined  that  Charles  vas 
betrayed  by  Cromwell,  or  by  Ashbarnham,  to 
hasten  to  Hammond.  This  was  written  the 
very  day  of  his  departure,  and  it  distinctly 
shows  that  Charles  was  hurrying  into  a  fanci- 
ful project  of  his  own,  in  unison  with  his  me- 
lancholy mind,  a  romantic  concealment  from 
all  the  world,  without  having  provided  even 
a  single  chance  of  some  abiding  spot ! 

One  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Whal- 
ley,  expressive  of  the  royal  thanks  for  his 
attentive  services  while  the  King  remained  in 
his  custody ;  the  other  was  for  Lord  Monta- 
gue, desiring  that  a  certain  picture  in  the 
King's  apartment  should  be  restored  to  its 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  in  a 
postscript,  Charles  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  care  the  favourite  greyhound,  which  he 
voluntarily  left  behind.  Charles  was  much 
attached  to  these  mute  but  affectionate  do- 
mestics ;  in  solitude  the  heart  needs  some- 
thing to  be  kind  to.  Charles  appears  to  have 
discriminated  between  his  dogs  more  acutely 
than  among  some  of  his  courtiers.  Once 
when  Gipsey,  his  greyhound,  was  scratching 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  he  desired  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  to  let  the  hound  in.  ^^  I  have 
perceived,"  said  Warwick  to  the  Ring,  '^  that 
yoQ  love  a  greyhound  better  than  a  spaniel." 
*'Yes,"  replied  Charles,  **for  they  equally 
bve  their  masters,  and  yet  do  not  flatter  them 
80  mach." 

All  these  letters  were  published.  The  Le- 
vellers ridiculed  the  care  of  a  picture,  and 
the  sympathy  for  a  dog.  The  Royalists  exult- 
ed in  contemplating  in  the  monarch  the  ideal 
of  a  gentleman.  These  letters  not  only 
vouched  for  the  collectedness  of  his  mind* 
and  that  the  King  did  not  fly  with  unmanly 
trepidation,  but  they  saw  true  dignity  in 
leaving  his  thanks  to  the  agitator  Whalley, 
who  had  behaved  himself  well,  and  some- 
thing amiable  in  his  recollection  of  the  pic- 
tare,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  domestic  friend 
the  greyhound. 

The  flights  and  the  imprisoments  of  Charles 
the  First  were  like  those  of  no  other  mo- 
narch. They  often  took  the  romantic  turn  of 
his  character. 

It  was  a  dark  tempestuous  night  in  No- 
vember when  Charles  issued  from  Hampton 
Court  by  a  private  door  into  the  Park,  opened 
without  difficulty,  unguarded  by  a  sentinel. 
This  looks  like  the  connivance  of  Whalley  to 
facilitate  the  King's  escape.  Crossing  the 
Thames,  Charles  passed  over  to  Ditton,  where 


his  companions  were  waiting  with  horses. 
The  King  undertook  to  be  their  guide  through 
the  Forest,  more  familiar  with  the  paths  than 
any  of  the  party,  but  their  track  was  soon 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

It  appeared  to  Berkley  that  the  King  had 
fixed  on  no  particular  place  of  destination. 
Charles  now  complained  of  the  Scotch  Lords, 
who,  having  offered  their  services  to  aid  his 
escape,  had  on  the  following  day  retracted 
them,  by  raising  obstacles  with  hints  of  the 
Covenant.  The  King  was  shaping  his  way 
towards  Southampton.  On  descending  a  hill, 
Charles  proposed  that  they  should  lead  their 
horses,  and  confer  together.  Berkley  sop- 
posed  that  the  King  then  decided  for  the  I^e 
of  Wight,  for  he  observes,  ^^  and  that  for  the 
first  time  for  aught  that  I  could  then  dis- 
cover." 

The  King  had  probably  settled  on  no  parti- 
cular place  in  preference  to  another^his 
flight  had  been  sudden.  He  had  originally 
designed  for  Jersey,  and  still  had  hopes  to 
procure  some  vessel.  A  ship  was  now  men* 
tioned,  but  there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare 
one.  There  wore,  however,  reasons  to  induce 
Charles  to  direct  his  wanderings  to  the  Ide 
of  Wight,  which  were  unknown  to  Berkley. 
Ashbumham,  a  day  or  two  before,  had  sug- 
gested the  Isle  of  Wight  for  its  contiguity  to 
the  sea, — for  having  few  or  no  soldiers— for 
the  loyalty  of  its  few  inhabitants, — for  Sir 
John  Oglander's  house  there  offering  a  safe 
retreat,  and,  moreover,  from  a  favourable  im** 
pression  made  on  him  by  Hammond,  the 
Governor,  though  his  personal  knowledge  was 
slight.  Ashburnham  had  recently  met  Ham- 
mond, whodeclared  that  he  was  retiring  to  his 
government  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Army, 
who  he  had  discovered  had  resolved  to  break 
all  promises  with  the  King,  and  he  would 
never  bring  himself  to  join  with  such  perfi- 
dious deeds.  Lady  Isabella  Thynne  had  also 
spoken  of  Hammond  to  Ashburnham.  The 
Stateswomen  were  always  to  be  consulted. 
This  is  the  simple  mystery  of  Charles's  flying 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has  occasioned  so 
many  misconceptions,  erroneous  statements 
and  unjust  surmises  of  the  artful  plotting  of 
Cromwell,  of  Ashbumham's  incredible  per- 
fidy, and  of  Charles's  having  so  imprudently 
run  into  the  trap  which  had  been  set  for  him. 

Charles,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  island, 
felt  some  prudent  misgivings.  He  was 
hastening  to  cast  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Governor,  without  having  ascertained 
his  dispositions.    Hammond,  indeed,   was 
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fif  liis  faiH)iinte  icfaaplffin,  and  Imd  Iriinself 
isrmerty  iLissed  hands,  Imt  be  had  long  been 
a  Colonel  m  Hie  Partiameotary  army. 

The  King  warily  dispatched  Bericley  and 
ikshlMtrnham  to  sound  Bammond,  while  with 
Colonel  fjegge  he  letired  to  Titchfleld,  the 
lesidemse  lof  the  Earl  al  SenthafmptcRi .  Thc^ 
mreare  to  sbrm  the  Governor  the  copies  of  the 
IsCters  from  Cromwell  and  an  anonymons 
person,  and  to  telll  him  that  the  ling  designed 
to  fly  not  from  the  Array  hut  from  assassins, 
and  had  chosen  to  conftde  in  Hflrnrmond,  not 
«Bly  as  one  of  good  ^extraction,  Ifotone  who, 
though  engaged  against  him  in  war,  had 
never  carried  any  animosity  to  bis  person, 
to  which  he  was  informed  Hammond  bore  no 
aversion,  ile  asked  lor  protection  for  him- 
self and  his  servants,  or,  if  he  could  not  grant 
this,  they  should  be  left  to  themselves. 
Berkley  tells  as  that,  foreseeing  the  possibi- 
lity «f  their  arrest,  and  ^  with  the  image  of 
^e  galows  rery  perfectly  before  him,*  he 
TeqiwsAed  the  King,  that,  ^^oitld  they  dday 
^Iheir  return  beyond  a  neasonable  time, 
tie  'shonid  think  no  more  of  them,  hnt  secure 
Ins  own  escape.  Charles  thanked  him  Tor 
the  caution.  It  eVidenDy  inTerred  that 
Berkley  had  no  idea  of  betraying  to  Bam- 
mond (he  place  of  Charles's  concealment. 
The  King  in  all  appearances  was  to  be  at 
Hampton  Court,  waiting  the  answer  of  his 
envoys- 

If  the  embassy  were  hazaidous,  it  was  stlR 
more  difficult.  l¥wo  trust  to  the  recrimina- 
tory narratives,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
who  was  the  most  indiscreet  negotiator. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Ashbumham,  who 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  Hammond, 
instead  of  addressing  him  direct,  should  have 
deputed  Berkley,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Governor,  and  whom  they  now  met,  going 
from  Carisbrooke  Castle  to  Newport.  Sir 
John  at  once  startled  the  GoTornor  by  asking 
him  ^^  who  he  thought  was  near  himT*  and 
then  telling  him  ^^Even  good  King  Charles, 
who  was  come  from  Hampton  Court  for  fear 
of  being  privately  murdered.**  "This  was 
a  very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  business,'* 
observes  Ashbumham.  Berkley  himself  tells 
Qs  simply  that^*  he  deliv^^d  the  King's  mes- 
^ge  word  for  word  f  but  it  is  probable  that 
Ashbutnham*s  account  is  right,  by  an  ex- 
pression in  Hammond*s  letter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  ^^Sir  John  in  a  short  disoourae 
told  him  that  the  King  was  near.**  We  sh^ 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  a  couple  of  discordant 


naiTtftions  drawn  op  hy  fte  patties  to  thr<»w 
blame  on  each  o&er^  yet,  be  Tt  obseryed, 
with  great  tenderness,  often  offering  excuses 
for  their  mutual  indiscretions. 

What  occcrrred  is  more  certain  than  what 
was  said.  The  abruptness  of  this  overwfae) m- 
ing  intdligence  raised  up  the  most  conflicting 
emotions  in  the  breast  of  the  Governor.  His 
consternation  betrayed  itself  visibly — ^a  sud- 
den paleness  spread  over  his  countenance, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  sadi  a  ^te  of  tre- 
pidation that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  seat 
on  his  horse.  The  paroxysm  came  and  went 
for  a  considerable  time.  Raonnond,  who  had 
so  cautiously  avoided  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Army-measures  against  the  King,  now  per- 
ceived at  once  how  his  feelings  and  his  ho- 
nour mn^  be  risked  on  the  stake.  Paramount 
to  all  other  feelings  was  his  high  responsibi- 
lity as  a  military  Governor. 

With  as  much  sincerity  as  naivetl,  the 
distracted  Colonel  passionately  exclaimed, 
**"  Oh,  gentlemen  1  you  have  undone  me  by 
bringing  the  King  into  the  l^and  1  if  yon 
have  brought  him—if  you  have  not,  pray  1^ 
him  not  come — ^for  what  between  my  duty  to 
his  Hajesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh 
obligation  of  his  confidence  on  the  onehand, 
and  the  observance  of  my  trust  to  the  Armj 
OB  the  t)ther,  1  shall  be  confounded  T* 

Tliere  was  no  trick,  no  deception  in  these 
first  disturbed  emotions  of  Colonel  Bammond. 
His  case  was  that  of  many  honourable  men, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  whose  sympathy 
for  a  monarch,  after  the  tribulations  of  many 
years  of  adversity,  had  not  less  force  wiUi 
them  than  their  princi|>les  of  patriotism. 

Hammond  was  the  very  character  which 
was  most  likely  to  fall  a  victim,  as  he  did,  lo 
such  cruel  embarrassments,  where  he  could 
not  act  on  one  side  without  injury  to  the 
other.  Hammond  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
some  gracious  favours  once  received  from  the 
King  were  not  obliterated  in  foiigetfulness, 
but  he  was  also  a  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament.  He  had  retired  from  the  violence 
of  the  Agitators,  but  he  was  closely  attached 
to  Cromwell,  by  whose  mediation  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Hampden.  The  Colotiel 
had  two  uncles,  one  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Qvil  Wars,  and  whose  jceal,  abounding 
zeal,  at  length  classed  him  among  the  Re- 
gicides; the  other  uncle  was  the  favourite 
chaplain  of  Charles,  a  divine  whose  loyalty 
and  piety  vied  with  each  other.  A  mind  not 
endowed  with  any  original  vigour,  when 
there  happens  a  schism  in  the  political  prin- 
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d^es  oi  a  family,  ioflueBced  alike  by  both 
fifties  ta  him  equally  endeared,  becomes 
yfiant  aad  irresolute,  and  is  thrown  iato  a 
state  of  passiTeness.  The  Parliamentarian 
oocle,  whe  had  made  Hammond  a  military 
man,  aod  might  have  convorted  him  into  a 
Begicide,  had  found  some  of  the  work  of  his 
kands  undone  by  the  uncle,  the  celebrated 
dirine^  who  had  awed  by  his  Scripture 
'^Paraphrases'*  and  those  ^'Commentaries'* 
vhich  are  still  famous.  The  result  of  such 
an  incessant  action  and  counter-action  with 
wit  Colonel  was  that  of  holding  him  in  an 
equiponderancy  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  King.    From  the  moment  of  that  burst  of 

i  his  f&elings  on  his  receiving  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  proximtiy  of  Charles,  to  the 
end  of  his  subsequent  vacillating  conduct  to- 
wards the  monarch,  when  he  was  himself 
cast  into  a  prison,  as  suspected  of  loyalty, 
«e  may  say  of  Hammond,  that  he  was  truly 
die  nephew  of  two  uncles. 

As  the  CSolonel  gradually  recovered  his 
anises,  the  business  assomeda  more  tangible 
shap?.  Hammond  looked  more  steadily  on 
the  novel  position  in  which,  in  spite  of  him- 
arif,.  he  now  stood.  He  invited  them  to 
finner  and  a  conference,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  inclination  to  serve  the  King. 
They  could  not  prevail  an  him  to  agree  to  a 
definite  condition  of  that  aid  and  protection 
which  they  required.  After  a  long  debate, 
Hamnaond  pledged  himself  to  perform  what- 
ever ^M>al(l  be  expected  from  *^^  a  person  of 
hoDoar  and  honesty."  Ashburnham  seized 
m  the  vague  indefinite  offer,  and  said  ^^  He 
voohi  ask  no  more  I"  so  eager  was  this  in- 
efficient negotiator  to  conclude  what  he  had 
ODt  had  even  the  courage  to  begin. 

X  cocioie  circuoastance  occurred  when 
Hunnaond  desired  that  one  of  them  should 
mnain  in  the  Castle  with  him  while  the  other 
wcBt  to  the  King.  Berkley  dedares  *'  He 
oahraced  the  motion  most  readily,  and  im- 
aediately  went  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Castie,  though  I  had  the  image  of  the  gal- 
lews  Tecy  perfectly  before  me ;"  and  sarcasti- 
GiMy  adds,  **  Mr.  Ashburnham  went,  I  be* 
fieve*  with  a  better  heart  to  horse."  Ham- 
mond had  proposed  that  Ashburnham  should 
lemaiaf  as  a  more  frecious  pledge  than 
Berkley ;  the  reason  Ashburnham  alleges  for 
preferring  the  imprisonment  of  Berkley  to 
his  own  is  simple— that  he  thought  himself 
more  useful  to  his  Majesty.     However,  it 

,    seems  that  he  dropped  this  part  of  the  ad- 
TOiture  in  the  account  he  centeei  la  Iha  i 


King,  and  that  Berkley  took  care  to  supply 
that  omission,  to  convince  the  King  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  had  exposed  his  life  to 
vouch  for  it.  It  was  probably  alluding  to  this 
and  to  other  circumstances,  that  induced 
Charles  at  a  distant  day  to  observe  on  the  ad-* 
venture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  strange 
eonduct  of  Ashburnham,  that  ^*  He  did  noH 
believe  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  him,  but 
that  he  thought  that  he  wanted  courage  at 
that  time,  who  he  never  knew  wanted  it 
before." 

The  affair  terminated  unexpectedly.  Ham- 
mond decided  to  wait  on  the  King  in  person. 
Berkley  was  recalled  as  he  was  entering  the 
Castle,  and  remained  astonished  at  Ashburn- 
ham's  consent  to  take  tho  Governor  without 
apprising  the  King  and  obtaining  his  ap- 
proval. Ashburnham  considered  that  it  was 
now  useless  to  refuse  Hammond,  who,  had 
they  departed  without  him,  would  have  sent 
hisspies.  On  taking  boat  atCowes  Castle,.  Ham- 
mond called  on  the  Captain  to  accompany  him, 
and  once  proposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  file 
of  soldiers.  (1)  Berkley  opposed  the  supernu- 
merary Captain,  but  Ashburnham  observed, 
that  "  They  were  but  two,  whom  they  could 
easily  secure."  Berkley  replied,  **  You  will 
undoubtedly  surprise  the  King  ;'*  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham said  nothing  but  *'  1*11  warrant  you'*' 
— "  And  so  you  shall,"  said  I,  "  for  you  know 
the  King  much  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  will 
not  see  him  before  you  satisfy  his  Majesty 
concerning  your  proceedings.  Weill  He 
would  take  that  upon  him.'* 

When  the  four  arrived  at  THchfield  House, 
A^bumham  alone  went  to  the  King  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  extraordinary  visitor  waiting  below 
whom  he  had  conducted  to  him.  Whatever 
the  iidar  of  Berkley  had  suggested,  did  not 
exceed  the  reality  odf  the  scene  which  occur- 
red. Charles  started  in  agony,  striking  his 
breast,  and  exclaiming,  *^  What,  have  you 
brought  Hammond  with  youT  Oh,  Jack  I 
yen  have  undone  me  f  for  I  am  by  this  means 
made  fast  from  stirring,— the  Governor  wilF 
keep  me  prisoner."  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  King  for  a  moment  actually 
thought  himself  betrayed.  I  infer  this,  both 
from  the  extraordinary  look  and  language- 
with  which  he  received  Ashburnham,  and 
from  the  monstrous  resolution  Ashburnham 
was  induced  to  take  on  this  occasion ;  in  utter 

CO  Dr.  Lingard  hu  mentfoned  this  "me,''  but  it 
ia-tvldeal,  by  wtetaflttwarai  oecnrred,  thalHmn- 
lolelf  eBcempanM  hj  the  caplatai  eff 
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despair,  Charles  spoke  *^  with  a  Tery  severe 
and  reserved  countenaDce,  the  first  of  that 
kind  to  me."  '^  With  the  saddest  heart  that 
certainly  ever  man  had/'  Ashburnham  pro- 
posed *^  an  expedient"  for  his  fatal  error.  The 
King  now  told  him  that  he  had  sent  to  Hamp- 
ton for  a  vessel,  but  how  could  he  now  be 
cleared  of  the  Governor?  Ashburnham  re- 
plied that  his  coming  had  made  any  other 
way  more  practicable  than  if  h»  had  stayed 
behind ;  and  when  the  King  pressed  to  know 
howt  the  feeble  and  heart-broken  Ashburn- 
ham decided  to  dispatch  the  Governor  and 
the  Captain  I 

Ashburnham  describes  the  King,  on  hear- 
ing this  monstrous  '^  expedient,"  as  ^*  walk- 
ing some  few  times  in  the  room  and  weigh- 
ing what  I  had  proposed  to  him."  Surely 
Charles  not  for  a  moment  could  ^*  weigh"  in 
his  mind  the  assassination  of  two  innocent 
men.  It  could  only  have  been  the  delirium 
of  despair  in  the  feeble  mind  of  the  weeping 
Ashburnham  which  could  have  suggested 
such  an  unjustifiable  deed.  Long  afterwards 
some  were  so  rash  as  to  censure  this  unfor- 
tunate gendeman  for  not  dispatching  the 
Governor  without  acquainting  the  King  with 
ity  aware  as  he  was  of  the  King's  great  tender- 
ness of  blood.  It  is  curious  to  observe  a  hu- 
mane man  apologi&e  for  not  committing  a 
horrid  murder  in  cold  blood  I 

Berkley  has  described  this  remarkable 
scene  as  he  received  it  at  the  time  from  Ash- 
burnham himself,  and  it  seems  more  intelli- 
gible. ^*  Mr.  Ashburnham  replied  to  the 
King,  that  if  he  mistrusted  Hammond  he 
would  undertake  to  secure  him."  His  Ma- 
jesty said,  ^'  I  understand  you  well  enough, 
but  the  world  would  not  excuse  me.  Should 
I  follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be  believed 
that  Hammond  had  ventured  his  life  for  me, 
and  that  I  had  unworthily  taken  it  from  him. 
It  is  too  late  to  think  of  any  thing  but  going 
through  the  way  you  have  forced  upon  me, 
and  so  leave  the  issue  to  God  l"  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham, having  no  more  to  reply,  wept  bit- 
terly. 

The  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
introduced  to  the  King,  renewed  his  protes- 
tations with  more  warmth  than  he  had  done 
to  the  two  inefficient  negotiators.  The  King, 
however,  desired  Hammond  to  remember 
that  **  He  was  to  be  judge  of  what  was  ho- 
nourable and  honest."    This  was  the  best 

0 )  The  expense  of  his  HiO^ty's  homehold  was  in 
consequence  debated  In  Parliament;  a  committee 
was  to  report  the  state  of  the  King's  expenses,  what 


terms  the  King  could  make,  and  which,  if  a 
prisoner,  were  no  terms  at  all.  Charles  was 
conducted  by  Hammond  to  this  island,  with 
the  purest  intentions,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'^  to  preserve  with  his  own  life  the  King's  per- 
son from  any  horrid  attempt  on  it" — to  ac- 
commodate that  rude  residence  *^  to  his  qua- 
lity," for  which  he  appealed  to  the  aid  of 
Parliament.  (1)  Hammond  was  now  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle  the  divine;  and  in  plac- 
ing the  King  in  the  security  of  Garisbrooke 
Castle,  neither  of  them  anticipated  that  it 
was  to  be  the  gloomy  imprisonment  of  eight 
tedious  months. 

CHAPTER  LXXVn. 
Imprisonment  atthe  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chablbs  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his  new  abode. 
Unexpectedly  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  he 
had  found  that  loyalty  had  not  grown  obso* 
lete.  The  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — ^*^  this  poor  well-affected 
people,"  as  Berkley  describes  them — were  in 
their  innocent  ignorance  so  attached  to  his 
royal  person,  that  some,  shortly  after,  when 
an  old  retired  captain  beat  a  drum  to  liberate 
their  Sovereign,  ran  after  the  drum,  and 
were  amazed  to  witness  their  solitary  hero 
hanged  and  quartered.  The  twelve  old  men 
who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  Castle,  and 
had  passed  their  military  lives  under  a  Roy- 
alist General,  at  the  sight  of  the  King  reno- 
vated their  superannuated  loyalty.  Even  the 
Governor  himself  clung  to  his  loyal  sensibi- 
lities, and  was  still  the  nephew  of  his  uncle 
the  divine.  He  held  "  fervent  private  con- 
ferences" with  Ashburnham.  Hammond, 
connected  with  the  superior  officers,  abhorred 
the  Agitators,  or  the  Anarchists;  in  thatdisr- 
position  he  was  at  least  immutable.  He  now 
earnestly  desired  that  the  King  should  send 
one  of  his  three  friends  to  the  General  with 
encouraging  letters,  while  he  himself  wrote 
confidentially  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  to  con- 
jure them  by  their  engagement,  their  inte- 
rest, and  their  conscience,  to  close  with  the 
reasonable  offers  of  the  King,  and  no  longer 
expose  themselves  ^*  to  the  fantastic  giddi- 
ness of  the  Agitators." 

At  this  moment  a  great  event  occiured. 
The  T^errorists  themselves  had  become  terri- 
fied; the  Agitators  had  ceased  to  agitate. 
The  prompt  resolution  of  Cromwell  at  a  criti- 

it  would  amount  to  aboTe  fM.  per  diem.  This 
sum,  with  no  court  to  maintain,  seems  eorious.— 
Rush  worth,  vU.,87a. 
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cal  moment  saved  himself  and  the  State.  By 
his  asual  preventive  policy  of  espionnage  he 
got  into  the  secrets  of  the  Levellers.  It  is 
said  ihat  Cromweirs  life  was  at  slake,  and 
that  the  Agitators  had  threatened  to  make 
him  pay  with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  in- 
trigues with  Charles.  (1)  An  impeachment  was 
actually  preparing,  and  it  is  mentioned,  that 
*'*'  if  OD  that  day  Cromwell  did  not  make  him- 
self powerful  to  secure  his  head,  he  must  fol- 
low his  predecessor  Hotham."  (2)  On  such  a 
momentous  incident  the  fate  of  Cromwell  de- 
pended !  The  flight  of  the  King  had  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  the  Agitators  which  they 
had  designed  to  carry  into  execution  at 
Hampton  Court.  They  met  to  mutiny.  Un- 
expectedly they  beheld  among  themselves  the 
Ueutenant-General  himself.  Cromwell  asked 
some  questions,  and  received  insolent  an- 
swers, on  which,  as  Clarendon  describes  the 
action,  with  ^'  a  marvellous  vivacity,"  he 
knocked  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  head 
with  his  own  hand,  charged  the  rest  with  his 
troops,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  hanged 
some,  and  tried  others. 

These  formed  but  the  forlorn-hope  of  the 
mutineers.  The  heads  of  this  party  were 
slill  the  same  determined  spirits  powerful  in 
the  Army.  To  remain  their  masters,  Crom- 
well and  Irelon  submitted.  Cromwell  be- 
came one  of  themselves  to  make  them  become 
Cromwellians. 

Berkley  was  commissioned  to  bear  the  let- 
ters of  the  King  and  of  the  Governor,  which 
with  some  apprehension  of  the  event  he 
cheerfully  did,  much  to  the  satisfaction,  as 
he  insinuates,  of  Ashburnham  and  Legge. 
His  reception  is  dramatically  told. 

Hastening  to  the  Generafs  quarters,  whom 
he  found  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  after 
long  wailing,  an  inattention  not  usually 
shown  to  a  royal  messenger,  he  was  called 
in.  The  General,  lookrng  on  him  with  a  se- 
vere countenance,  in  his  cold  and  graceless 
manner,  only  said  that  they  were  the  Parlia- 
ment's Array,  to  whom  they  would  send  the 
King's  letter.  Looking  round  for  his  ac- 
quaintance among  the  otficers,  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  slightly  bowed  with  alleied  counte- 
nances, such  as  they  had  never  shown  before. 
They  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  Berkley 
Hamruond's  letter,  with  a  bitter  disdainful 
smile.  He  saw  that  that  was  no  place  for 
him,  and  hurried  to  his  lodgings.    There  he 

(1)  Dr.  Lingard,  x.,  898. 

(i;  Ttiis  appears  by  an  article  of  intelligence,  and 
tbe  names  of  the  secretary  for  furnishing  articles. 
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waited,  and  was  surprised  that  no  one  c  lied 
on  him.  In  the  evening  he  sent  his  servant 
to  light  upon  some  of  his  acquaintance.  A 
general  officer  whispered  in  the  servant's  ear 
that  he  would  meet  his  master  at  midnight 
in  a  close  behind  his  inn. 

In  this  stolen  and  solemn  midnight  inter- 
view, at  the  strange  spot  of  tho  appointment, 
Berkley  learned  all  which  he  dreaded  to  learn. 
*'  I  told  you,"  said  this  ominous  sprite,  who 
$eems    to    have  been  Watson,  Cromwell's 
scout -master—"  that  we  who  were  zealous 
for  the  engagement  with  the  King  would  dis^ 
cover  if  we  were  cozened.    We  mistrusted 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  as  I  informed  you.    I 
come  now  to  tell  you  that  we  mistrust  nei- 
ther, but  know  them,  and  all  of  us,  to  be  the 
archest  villains  in  the  world  ;   for  we  are  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  King  and  his  posterity. 
Ireton  proposed  that  you  should  be  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  and  that   none  should 
speak  to  you  upon  pain   of  death,  and  I  do 
hazard  my  life  now  by  doing  it.  It  is  in  tended 
to  send  eight  hundred  of  the  most  dis<ifTocied 
of  the  Army  to  secure  the  King's  person, 
which  we  believe  not  at  present  to  be  so — 
then  to  bring  him  to  trial,  I  dare  think  no 
farther  I    If  the  King  can  escape,  let  him  do 
it  1"    This  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  su- 
perior officers,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
Berkley  and  his  secret  communicant,  could 
only  be  ascribed,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  for 
they  knew  not  of  any  intercepted  letter  of  the 
King's,  to  the  state  of  the  Army  itself.    Had 
the  superior  officers  refused  to  unite  with  the 
Army,  two-thirds  had  resolved  to  divide  fiom 
them.  Hugh  Peters,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Army, 
who  wore  a  sword,  and  asserted  that  the  sword 
contained  all  the  laws  of  the  realm,  was  a  fit 
negotiator  for  Cromwell.  With  the  at  custom- 
ed dexterity  of  his  versatile  genius,  Cromwell 
observed,  "  If  we  cannot  bring  the  Army  to 
our  sense,  we  must  go  to  theirs;"  acknow- 
ledging, as  he  did  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
"  the  glories  of  the  world  had  so  dazzled  his 
eyes,  that  he  could  not  discern  clearly  the 
great  works  the  Lord  was  doing." 

Berkley  sent  off  immediate  dispatches  by 
his  cousin  ;  it  informed  the  Governor  of  the 
doubtful  state  of  the  Army,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  King,  in  cipher,  the  particulars 
of  the  secret  conference.  In  the  morning  he 
sent  Comet  Cooke  to  Cromwell  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  letters  and  instructions  from  the 

with  thatofthe  drawer-up  of  the  collected  materials 

are  mentioned.— Clarendon  State  Papers,  App.  ii., 

xl.  andxli. 
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King.  Cromwell  told  this  secret  messenger 
that  he  durst  not  see  Berkley,  it  being  Tory 
dangerous  for  both.  He  assured  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  as  long 
as  he  could  do  without  his  ruin,  but  desired 
that  it  should  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
perish  for  his  sake.  From  this  deceptive 
style,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  carry  on  a  delusion,  for  by  what 
had  just  been  revealed  to  Berkley  the  trial  of 
the  King  had  been  definitively  resolved  on  by 
the  coalition  of  the  parlies,  yet  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Cromwell  in  his  mind  he- 
sitated about  the  King's  trial ;  that  monstrous 
injustice  to  Charles  he  yet  shrunk  from. 
Burnet  assures  us  that  Ireion  was  the  person 
that  drove  it  on,  and  that  Cromwell  was  all 
the  while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  The 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  signed  the  death- 
warrant  fully  indicates  how  he  considered 
that  *'  deed  without  a  name." 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  Charles's 
abode  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  ilth  of  November,  his  old  servants 
were  restored  to  him,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Hammond  was  still  courteous.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  the  Parliament,  then  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  Army  faction,  resolved  on 
their  four  dethroning  Bills,  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  old  allies,  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners, who  as  firmly  resolved  to  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Parliament,  or 
rather  their  malignant  enemies,  the  Indepen- 
dents. It  became  a  post-race  with  the  parties 
who  should  first  reach  the  King.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Scotland  arrived  a  whole  day 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  (1)  who  were  mortified  at  disco- 
vering thatihey  had  been  anticipated,  which 
they  were  in  more  respects  than  one.  The 
Ring  during  that  day  had  closed  in  with  a 
secret  treaty,  (2)  a  treaty  which  had  been 
long  in  agitation  with  the  Scots.  The  urgency 
of  the  present  moment  alone  induced  both 
the  parties  to  mutual  and  vague  concessions. 
The  Scotch  Conmiissioners  had  also  taken 
hold  of  that  opportunity  to  confirm  to  the 
unhappy  monarch  the  decision  of  his  pernios 

(4 )  Seeret  TranEaclions  in  relation  lo  King  Charles 
the  First,  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  87. 

(5)  Clarendon  tells  us  that  it  was  so  secret  that 
they  cased  the  treaty  in  lead,  and  buried  it  in  a 
garden  in  the  island,  whence  they  subsequently  ex- 
tracted it.  This  is  one  ot  the  inadvertencies  of  this 
great  historian,  who  often  wrote  without  his  an* 
thorilieton  his  desk,  aiMl  ones  trusted  to  hisre- 
mlniicaaM**  it  appioart  by  Ashbumbam's  Narsa- 
ttve,  that,  alarmed  at  the  treaty  being  foand  in  tlw 


to  leave  him  to  languish  in  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, or  to  destroy  him  publicly  by  a  trial, 
or  by  more  silent  and  private  means. 

Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  four 
Bills  which  the  Parliament  insisted  on  for 
their  own  security,  without  offering  any  for 
his,  protesting  that  ^'  neither  the  desire  of 
being  freed  from  his  tedious  and  irksome 
condition  of  life,  which  he  had  so  long  suf- 
fered, nor  the  apprehension  of  something 
worse,  should  ever  prevail  with  him  to  con- 
sent to  any  Act  until  the  Peace  was  con- 
cluded," and  previous  to  a  personal  treaty, 
which  he  had  often  demanded.  The  fate  of 
Charies  seemed  still  more  evident  when,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1648,  the  vote  of  non- 
addresses  passed  the  House.  They  had  now 
decided  to  settle  the  kingdom  without  the 
King,  as  subsequently  they  did  without  the 
Lords,  and  finally  without  the  Commons. 
These  great  events  were  violently  precipi- 
tated on  each  other.  They  terminated  by 
condemning  Charles  to  a  closer  imprison- 
ment, and  severing  him  from  all  intercourse, 
as  was  imagined,  with  his  many  devoted 
friends. 

When  the  Commissioners  left  Charles 
after  his  refusal  of  the  four  propositions, 
Hammond  instantly  dismissed  all  the  King's 
servants,  and  doubled  his  guards.  Ham- 
mond, however  he  felt  himself  bound  by 
^'  his  honoiir  and  honesty"  to  the  Ring,  and 
which,  had  those  excellent  qualities  depended 
on  himself,  he  would  have  willingly  main- 
tained, was,  by  his  situation  and  close  con- 
nexions, in  correspondence  with  the  Army 
faction.  The  vaciUating  Hammond  was  now 
the  nephew  of  his  uncle  the  Parliamentary 
Colonel!  The  unfortunate  monarch  could 
only  feel  the  indignity  he  endured  from  the 
military  man,  who,  in  truth,  was  only  act<- 
ing  in  submission  to  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors. The  honour  Of  the  soldier  is  involved 
in  his  passive  obedience.  The  zeal  of  Ham- 
mond seemed  criminal  to  Charles,  who  at 
length  declared  that  *^  the  Governor  was  as 
great  a  rogue  as  any."  Weak  minds,  placed 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  indulge  a  velie^ 

King's  possession,  he  bad  advised  Charles  to  provide 
for  its  instant  security.  It  was  sent  to  Ashbumhaia, 
who  "closed  the  papers  in  ]ead»  and  left  them  in 
Sir  George  Berkley's  house,'*  probably  buried  in  the 
garden.  The  difference  is  not  material  from  the 
history  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  histo«> 
rian  was  not  always  exact.  Inadvertencies  of  this 
kind  have  been  lately  move  severely  animadveriea 
on.  tbaa  tbey  reqttired. 
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neoee  of  aeal  to  nerve  themselves  against 
their  natural  repugnance,  as  some  drink  to 
intoxication  to  arm  themselves  with  a  blind 
and  insensible  courage. 

Hammond  now  raised  the  courteous  tone 
of  his  voice  into  insolence  and  reprimand, 
and  the  personal  respect  to  Charles  changed 
even  to  a  brutal  assault. 

This  curious  circumstance  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been 
repealed  to  us  by  some  morsels  of  secret 
history.  As  in  this  work  the  materials 
which  enter  into  the  history'of  human  nature 
are  not  its  least  valuable  portions,  some 
maybe  gratified  to  find  the  very  conversation 
which  at  first  occurred  between  Charles  and 
Hammond,  on  the  sudden  dismission  of  his 
attendants.  It  is  a  dramatic  piece  full  of  na- 
tural touches,  and  characteristic  of  Charles 
the  First. 

The  King.—"  Why  do  you  use  me  thus  ? 
Where  are  your  orders  for  it  ?  Was  it  the 
Spirit  that  moved  you  to  it?" 

flammond  remained  silent.  His  orders 
were  as  yet  secret.  At  length  he  laid  the 
diange  of  his  proceedings  to  the  King's  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  King.—"  Did  you  not  engage  your 
hoooor,  you  would  take  no  advantage  from 
thence  against  me  T"  The  King  had  returned 
Ids  answer  to  the  Commissioners  sealed,  but 
tfiej  had  insisted  that  it  should  be  delivered 
lo  them  open,  on  which  Charles  required 
their  promise,  that,  after  reading  his  an- 
swer, it  should  not  make  any  alteration  in  his 
present  state.  The  Governor  had  been  pre- 
ient  with  the  Commissioners,  and  was  there- 
fore indnded  with  the  party. 

iUioiOND. — ^'^  I  said  nothing/' 

Tub  King.— ^'  Yon  are  an  equivocating 
geDtlenMiii.  Will  you  allow  me  any  chaplain? 
Yoa  pretend  for  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  I 
have  none?" 

HAHHoifD. — '^  I  cannot  aMow  yoa  any 
chafdain." 

The  Kimg.—'^  You  Use  me  neither  like  a 
jpifiirtmaii  nor  a  Christian." 

Hajbiond. — *^I11  speak  mitk  jam  when 
yoa  are  in  better  temper." 

Toe  Kimgi.— ^^  I  have  8lq>t  wdl  to-night." 

HAHaosn^— ^  I  haare  used  yoa  very  ci- 
villy.'' 

(I)  ciaveBdon  State  F^qken«.  xliv  •  Appendix. 

Ca)  Some  uoderUDgB  made  advantages  af  tbeir 
laowladge  of  the  secret  tranMCtiona,  and  loineef 
flw  coffieepondenee  ofCbariet  the  FInt,  andpro- 
baMy  lervedboOipataMaitba  ■ametlaafiirdoiiMa 


The  King. — ^'*  Why  do  you  not  so  now 
then  ?•* 

Hammond. — **  Sir,  you  are  too  high." 

The  King. — ^^  My  shoemaker's  fault  then ; 
my  shoes  are  of  the  same  last,  etc.  (twice  or 
thrice  repeated.)  Shall  I  have  liberty  to  go 
about  and  take  the  air  ?" 

Hammond. — ^'^  No  I  I  cannot  grant  it." 

The  Ring  then  charged  him  with  his  alle- 
giance, and  told  him  that  he  must  answer 
this.  Hammond  wept.  (1)  Charles  was  then 
meditating  another  flight. 

Two  months  afterwards  Hammond's  official 
severity  emboldened  him  beyond  his  nature. 
At  two  in  the  morning  he  entered  the  King's 
chamber.  Charles,  suspecting  some  treachery, 
hastily  rose,  and  slipped  on  his  gown.  Ham- 
mond had  searched  the  Ring's  cabinet,  bat 
not  finding  the  Scotch  treaty,  which  he 
looked  for,  proceeded  to  ransack  the  King's 
pockets.  Charles  resisted,  and  struck  him, 
and,  as  was  reported,  the  blow  was  returned. 
The  King  then  took  his  papers  out  of  his 
^pocket,  and  thrust  them  into  the  flames.  It 
was  a  scuffle. 

Here  we  discover  Charles  the  First  in  a 
rigid  and  desolate  imprisonment  subjected  to 
injury  and  insult.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  England  remained  in  the  world 
from  whence  he  had  been  expeUed.  Friends, 
devoted  by  their  affections  to  his  service, 
were  nightly  hovering  on  the  sea-shores, 
and  watchful  about  the  castle,  holding  an 
invisible  intercourse  with  the  lonely  captive, 
who  could  not  command  a  single  messenger; 
and  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  as 
he  himself  said,  in  pointing  to  the  singular 
person  who  at  that  time  was  passing  in  the 
street,  found  in  ^^  that  old  little  crumpling 
man  the  best  companion  he  had  for  ttiree 
months  together,  who  made  his  fires  in 
Carisbrooke  Csetle." 

Charles,  in  his  varions  captivities,  kept  op 
a  surprising  secret  intercourse  with  his  ac- 
tive friends,  no  ordinary  evidence  of  the 
strong  personal  attachments  which  this  on- 
happy  Prince  had  inspired  in  his  adversities, 
when  destitute  of  means  to  hnbe  the  sordid 
or  to  flatter  the  ambitious.  He  was  raioly 
deeened  or  betrayed,  (3)  a  circamstance 
which  did  not  attend  him  in  the  days  of  his 

pay.  Wltheringe,  of  the  Pmfr-ofltce,  and  one  Lowe, 
a  DMrebeo^  doriag  the  Ktag'aiinpriaonaieiitat  Ga- 
rlibcoQkfi  Gaette,  were  of  tkiadeicriptioaofBeeEet 
aoeniu  Sach  pecuiis  are  evidently  aUuded.  to  b  j 
dacendfin.   **HaaiywhodidBadeEtakaiQpeili(ii]n 
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royalty.  In  every  one  of  his  imprisonments, 
however  close,  his  communication  wiih  his 
faithful  friends  was  scarcely  ever  interrupted. 
After  llie  Civil  Wars  his  perilous  condition, 
sometimes  disguised  by  the  splendour  of  a 
court,  but  ofiener  passed  in  the  gloom  of  his 
grated  windows,  was  not  ill-suited  to  his 
romantic  mind,  as  his  perpetual  conferences 
and  answers  to  Treaties  of  Peace  were  adapt- 
ed to  his  logical  head,  and  his  proneness  to 
discussion.  His  own  ingenuity  in  suggesting 
inventions  in  his  prison >  and  the  patient  de- 
Totion  of  his  friends  in  waiting  for  fit  oppor- 
tunities, or  in  contriving  extraordinary  inci- 
dents and  guileless  stratagems,  were  equally 
common.  Often  has  a  dropped  hanging,  a 
crevice  in  the  wall,  a  hiding-place  in  the 
chamber  where  a  paper  could  be  deposited, 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  mute 
person  who  did  not  dare  to  converse  wiih  the 
royal  prisoner,  to  whom  he  hardly  ventured 
to  direct  a  silent  look,  or  a  significant  ges- 
ture. (1)  Ladies  have  lodged  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood week  after  week,  or,  disguised  in 
some  humble  character,  would  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  do- 
mestics of  the  castle.  Sometimes  a  good- 
natured  sentinel  might  be  bribed  ;  but  Mary, 
the  assistant  of  Lady  Wheeler,  the  King's 
laundress,  was  a  more  accessible  person. 
Many  who  had  been  placed  about  the  King 
by  the  Parliament,  though  strangers  to 
Charles,  soon  formed  a  deep  personal  at- 
tachment to  this  interesting  monarch.  The 
celebrated  Harrington,  a  Republican  in  prin- 
ciple, was  so  forcibly  affected  by  the  ability 
and  dignity  of  the  King,  that  he  was  removed 
from  his  attendance.  Herbert,  who  seems  to 
have  adored  the  man  in  the  monarch,  was  a 
Presbyterian  ;  and  one  Osborne,  who  assisted 
the  King  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  had  been 

these  offices  did  not  make  good  what  they  pro- 
mised, which  makes  it  plain  Ihey  were  pcrmilled 
to  get  credit,  that  they  might  the  more  usefully  be- 
tray."—v.  553.  Firebrace,  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
the  King,  observes,  "you  keep  intelligence  with 
somebody  that  betrays  you,  for  there  is  a  letter  of 
yours  sent  to  the  Governor  (of  the  Isle  of  Wight) 
from  Derby  House."  On  which  Charles  answeis, 
••  It  U  possible  that  the  rogue  Willicrin'^'S  hath  dis- 
covered those  1  superscribe  to  my  wife,  and  hath 
sent  one  of  my  letters  to  Ihc  commiltce.  Enquire 
and  Rpo  if  I  have  not '^lusprd  rij^hl.  Do  not  send 
tlKillt^'Un-  oi  mine  for  my  wiiu  to  llu*  iio.'-'-hoiisit.', 
hut  either  to  Doctor Fi'aist  r  o"  my  i.ady  Cnrlisle. 
with  r.  oaulion  notlo  inisl  the  post-nia^lers."  Of 
I.ov.c,  tl.iMncrrhnnt,  the  Ki.ijr  olsfM'vcs,  **ir  any 
(!(..  .<  It.  t.ny  "^''i  il  "''''-^  ^>^'  ^^-  Lovsr  ,  yi't  hv  hriv^- 
•icit  to  me,  in  his  last  loiter,  that  he  fnrni?tio(I  the 
DuKi' (ifVork  ^^ilh  a  hur.f'r»Ml  n;iM  tilt}  jiomuls  for 
h..-  j,wr..(y.  ]>u\  l!ic  iruili  i.    lu:.}  '-    .  '<'r\Nho:~r 


fixed  as  a  spy  near  his  person,  under  the 
ostensible  title  of  his  Gentleman  Usher.  His 
office  was  to  hold  the  King's  glove  during  his 
dinner.  In  the  lingers  of  the  glove  he  slid  a 
note  bearing  the  offer  of  his  devoted  services, 
and  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  passed 
by  means  of  the  Ring's  glove. 

Colonel  Bosville  appears  to  have  transform- 
ed himself  into  a  variety  of  personages. 
Sometimes  a  countryman,  a  mariner,  or  a 
mendicant  surprised  the  King  when  he  rode 
out  on  a  bridge,  or  in  a  narrow  lane.  At 
the  startling  obtrusion  of  the  stranger,  Charles 
was  always  prompt  in  hiding  the  noteslipped 
into  his  hand  under  the  low  obeisance  which 
had  concealed  it.  This  Colonel  had  several 
times  been  committed  for  these  treasonable 
mancBuvres,  but  he  excelled  in  the  singular 
art  of  escaping  from  his  gaolers.  The  warders 
who  guarded  ihe  King's  apart^i.cnl  were 
ordered  by  Hammond  to  lay  their  beds  close 
to  the  doors,  by  which  means  no  doors  could 
be  opened  without  removing  their  beds.  Even 
this  annoyance  could  not  baffle  the  persever- 
ing ingenuity  of  one  of  the  King's  secret 
friends,  Mr.,  afterwards,  Sir  Henry  Fire- 
brace.  Though  at  London,  Firebrace  con- 
trived to  get  an  appointment  at  the  Castle, 
and  offering  one  of  the  warders  to  supply  his 
place,  while  the  warder  indulged  an  hour  at 
supper,  the  secret  friend,  sliding  open  the 
door  of  the  King's  apartment,  delivered  a 
packet  of  letters.  In  these  occasional  Tisils, 
when  danger  was  apprehended  from  having 
the  door  open  while  they  conversed,  a  chink 
in  the  wainscoat  was  perforated,  behind  the 
hanging ;  on  the  approach  uf  any  one  the 
aperture  was  covered  by  its  noiseless  fall. 
Leaning  to,  and  listening  at  this  small  aper- 
ture, did  Charles  the  first  concert  measures 
for  his  projected  escape,  and   through  this 

fldelilylwill  answer,  (Mrs  .Whorwood)  doth  suspect 
him,  and  in  the  last  packet  hath  given  me  warnlDg 
of  him.  Do  not  dishearten  him,  get  what  money 
you  can  of  him,  but  do  not  trust  him.  It  was  not  1 
that  acquainted  him  with  the  greater  busine^s,  Tor 
1  found  his  name  at  the  joint  letter  you  sent  roe, 
before  ever  I  imagined  he  knew  of  any  such  thine. 
1  never  ^rote  anything  of  moment  to  him,  but  only 
made  use  of  him  for  conveyance  of  letters  and  send- 
ing me  news.  Be  as  confident  of  my  discretion  as  j 
honesty ;  for  I  can  justly  brag  that  yet  neither  mau  i 
nor  woman  ever  suflercd  by  my  tongue  or  pen  for  ai... 
ycrrri  thai  I  hnvc  iidi  trusicd  wilhcll." 

(1 1  Charle:*  says  in  one  of  his  secret  daily  notes  to 
one  of  his  lailhfu!  uttendaut^,  Firebrace,  *Mho:» 
tliir.  (Inv  at  (linnrr  vou  understood  n'v  lonls:  '" 
tlj'.'suMltT  1  told  >(Mi  of,  whose  looks  Ilil.i\v..« 
tlicii  there  ina  while  niiihteap,  and,a>  I  Ukti-M 
you  loi>Iv  notice  of  liirii,  1  hope  to  find  i^omtl*i»t :- 
I'l'iim  \{jn  when  I    '>in';in  from  walkinu." 


OF  CHARLES 

crevice  received  and  delivered  many  an  im- 
portant dispatch.  (1) 

There  are  more  than  fifty  notes  or  letters  of 
a  secret  correspondence  which  the  King  kept 
up  with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  a  resident  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  (2)  They  chiefly  relate  to 
an  escape  which  was  planning  for  the  royal 
prisoner,  at  the  time  he  was  allowed  an  in- 
tercourse with  some  persons  in  the  island. 
They  display  the  King's  personal  character  in 
anewlif(ht.  Many  affecting  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  distresses, 
reveal  this  roan  of  sorrows ;  but  the  prompt 
sagacity  of  the  King,  and  the  perspicuity  of 
the  style  in  a  correspondence  which  must 
have  often  been  written  in  haste,  are  proofs 
of  the  ability  of  Charles  the  First,  an  ability 
which  has  always  been  greatly  under-rated. 

Charles  alludes  to  some  females  who  were 
active  in  his  service.  "  I  pray  you  commend 
my  service  to  all  my  feminine  friends^  and 
tell  47  that  I  hope  she  believes  that  I  never 
recommended  57  in  earnest  to  her ;  but  it 
was  merely  to  have  by  her  means  sometimes 
the  conversation  of  such  honest  persons  as 
herself,  and  truly  for  that  end  she  shall  do 
well  not  to  put  him  in  despair." 

Often  absent  and  perplexed  with  cares, 
Charles  at  times  appeared  as  if  neglectful  of 
or  inattentive  to  his  friends.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  King  made  this  amiable  apo- 
logy. '*  The  friend  you  sent  mo  this  day  gave 
me  a  chiding,  and  yet  I  will  not  complain, 
for  there  was  more  justice  than  malice  in  it. 
It  was  because  I  did  not  look  kind  enough  on 
49  on  Thursday  last,  at  your  house ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  I  had  so  many  things  that  day 
in  my  head  that  I  wonder  not  though  every 
one  thought  that  I  looked  doggedly  on  them ; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  to  assure  49  from  me, 
that  no  sour  looks  was  intended  for  him,  but 
all  kindness."  Even  minute  precautions  and 
singular  contrivances  were  necessary  in  the 
course  of  this  secret  correspondence.  We 
raay  smile  when  we  find  the  King  writing — 
"  I  have  got  pretty  stores  of  wafers ;  when  I 
want  I  shall  take  the  freedom  to  sen^  to  you 
for  some.  When  you  find  me  seal  with  wax, 
you  may  know  it  is  after  supper." 

Bv  Mr.  Crc^sclV  ingrnuilv,  Ihronah  his 
intiaincy  wilh  Iho  Earl  of  lVirilrok;\  aiitl 
without  his  Lordship's  privily,  if  not  against 

r  Sfiveral  iiolcs  whii'h  parsed  bclwccii  llic  Kiiifr 
aiid  Firebrace  wercpieserved  by  the  faiiiily.  Tliev 
inlcresl  us  by  Ihe  slriklng  contract  of  the  persons 

\\it;i  Iheirsiltialions.    In  uric  Cli.iiifj^  ^':•.\^, "'  |f  >nn 
« .11,  lei  me  speak  willi  you  thiauiuiiut  the  Cijiiik." 
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his  will,  that  nobleman,  who  was  a  consi- 
derable personage  with  the  Parliament,  was 
converted  into  a  useful  instrument  of  intel- 
ligence to  the  King.    Cresset  obtained  from 
him  passports  for  certain  London  pedlars  to 
traffic  with  the  army,  and  these  pedlars  were 
all  Royalists,  who  slid  under  their  wares  notes 
and  letters,  or  even  took  verbal  messages, 
which  they  honestly  delivered  by  stealth  in 
the  King's  quarters,  when  he  was  immured 
in  Oxford.     Royston,  the  loyal  bookseller, 
contrived  a  singular  mode  of  conveyance  of 
letters.    Women-hawkers  of  pamphlets  tra- 
velled on  foot,  and  were  ordered  to  loiter  ^t 
certain  appointed  places  till  they  had  deli- 
vered to  them  packages  of  books ;  in  the  bind- 
ings of  those  which  bore  a  secret  mark  let- 
ters were  sewed.    Dean  Barwick,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  secret  agents,  observed  that  none  of 
his  packets  had  been  intercepted,  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  choice  not  only  of  faithful 
messengers,  but  of  such  as  were  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  the  less  conspicuous 
persons   rarely  attracting  suspicion.    Emi- 
nent persons  betrayed  themselves  by  their 
own  splendour ;  their  principles  were  usually 
known,  as  happened  to  the  Lady  D*Aubigny, 
who  carried  the  King's  Commission  of  Array 
twisted  in  the  curls  of  her  hair,  which  proved 
fatal  to  some. 

But  danger  and  fatigue  were  endured  as 
willingly  as  ingenuity  and  artifice  were  prac- 
tised. During  the  dark  nights  of  three  win- 
ter months  did  Ashburnham  and  two  other 
gentlemen  wait  on  the  sea-shore,  keeping  a 
boat  in  readiness  to  aid  Charles's  escape.  By 
such  humble  expedients,  and  often  such  pe- 
rilous enterprises,  the  King  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a  general  correspondence,  rarely 
interrupted,  with  the  Royalisls  in  various 
counties,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Queen  at  Paris,  and  even 
with  the  young  Duke  of  York,  at  St.  James's. 
Dr.  Lingard  has  forcibly  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  this  singular  and  undaunted  perse- 
verance both  in  the  royal  capiivi^  and  his 
friends.  Such  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  King ! 
so  generous  the  devotion  of  those  who  sought 
to  servo  hira  I  (3) 

The  allored  conduct  of  Hammond  had  not 
b(>en  unpcrceivcd  by  tlu)  King  bi'fore  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Cnnimissioncrs,  nnd  the  Scols 

,'2'  This  curiou?   c«.rrrspontlrner   'v\:i:i  jj;ivm  to 
Wa^'Staffe  by  a  drsccndaiil  ot  the  family,  and  Is 
preserved  in  the  Appendix  to  Wagslarit's  *'  Vir.!i- 
e-.*i  m  c»rri;.ii]e^  l!.e  Fir?t. 
>    3^  Lingard,  X.  405. 
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ware  repeating  tliose  riuiMurs  which  had 
reached  him  from  other  quarters,  of  some- 
thing more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  roughness 
of  Ym  State-gaoler.  Sometimes,  in  his  mus- 
ings^ the  impassioned  thoughts  of  his  Queen, 
from  whom  he  had  heen  estranged  so  many 
years,  seem  to  have  overcome  his  wearied 
existence.  Once  Charles  had  resolved,  after 
his  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  abandon 
his  dominions  and  to  fly  to  bis  Queen.  Hen- 
rietta had  dispatched  a  French  vessel  to 
Southampton,  by  the  advice  of  Ashburnham, 
who  had  prepared  all  things  for  the  depar- 
ture, of  which  there  was  no  diCQculty  while 
Charles  was  allowed  the  use  of  his  horse. 
The  King  joyfully  ran  to  the  window  to  see 
how  the  wind  stood  by  the  vane ;  it  was  fair  I 
He  hastily  drew  on  his  boots.  On  leaving 
his  apartment,  once  more  he  looked  on  the 
vane,  and  in  consternation  beheld  the  vane 
had  suddenly  veered,  standing  at  a  contrary 
point,  where  it  fixed  for  six  days  together  t 
The  vessel  could  not  stir.  Meanwhile  the 
Commissioners  had  arrived,  and  his  closer 
confinement  followed. 

There  was  a  fatality  even  in  the  trivial  in- 
cidents of  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  mon- 
arch. Charles  afterwards  attempted  a  more 
hazardous  flight  from  his  imprisonment,  and 
his  friends  were  waiting  in  difierent  parts 
about  the  Castle  to  receive  him.  It  is  a  po- 
pular notion  that  where  the  head  can  paas^ 
the  body  may;  and  Charles,  through  the 
bars  of  his  window,  having  tried  the  one, 
seemed  certain  of  the  other.  At  the  moment 
the  attempt  was  made,  his  breast  and  shoul- 
ders were  fixed  between  the  bars.  The 
straggle  was  an  agony,  and  he  heavily 
groaned,  which  he  who  stood  beneath  to  re- 
ceive him  saw  and  heard.  (1) 

CHAPTER  LXXVm. 
Tt«aty  at  tbe  lale  of  Wight. 

DooMft  to  the  oblivioB  of  a  State-impri- 
s<mm6Dt,  we  are  smrprised  at  the  sympathies 
iriuch  Chaiies  the  First  excited  through  the 

(I)  la  the  intarafttng  notes  wMch  paeeed between 
theKing  and  Flrebrace  are  many  partieulars  of  this 
baffled  attempt.  Charles  was  awsre  of  whatever  he 
tefoiTed.  '*Tbe  narrowness  of  the  wind9W  was  the 
only  iinpedlnient  of  my  «Mi4»e,and  ihereiore  soom 
instmment  must  be  had  to  remove  that  bar,  which 
1  bdieve  Is  not  bard  to  get;  for  I  have  seen  many, 
andso  portable,  that  a  man  might  put  tbcos  in  his 
podket :  1  thlnlL  it  is  cafled  the  Sndless  Screw,  or 
tbe  Great  ForceJ*  **l  linve  now  nade  a  perfect 
trial,  and  find  it  Impossiliie  te  be  done,  tot  my  body 
is  much  too  thiclL  for  the  breadth  of  the  window, 


nation.  Was  ever  tyrant  Moved  even  in 
his  prison  ?  Was  ever  a  vanquished  mon- 
arch dreaded  by  his  conqinerors  ?  I  know  of 
no  Prince  whose  captivity  bears  any  resem-^ 
blaoce  to  that  of  Charley  the  First.  Few, 
indeed,  of  such  Princes  have  possessed  his 
Tirtues,  fewer  his  abilities,  and  none  have 
equalled  his  perfect  equanimity  in  the  va- 
riableness of  his  fortunes.  Th6  force  of 
character,  which  we  consider  as  the  great 
feature  in  the  mind  ol  Charles  the  First,  was 
never  roore  apparent  than  during  the  trans- 
actions at  Carik>rooke  Gastle.  After  the  fai- 
lure of  the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  he  de- 
livered his  sentiments  to  Sir  Philip  War^ 
vrick,  by  this  striking  allnsioB  to  his  despe- 
rate situation ;  'M  am  like  a  Captain  who 
had  defended  a  place  well,  and,  his  superiors 
not  being  able  to  relieve  him,  he  had  leave  to 
surrender  it.  But  though  they  cannot  re- 
lieve me  in  the  time  I  demand  it,  I  will  hold 
it  out  till  I  make  some  stone  in  this  building 
my  tombstone."  Thus  {dt,  thos  acted,  and 
thus  suffered  his  uncooquered  mind  in  his 
great  persecutions.  But  his  conduct  was  not 
less  admirable  towards  the  petty  malignity 
which  would  lain  have  disturbed  his  inherent 
dignity.  His  personal  deprivations  were 
not  inconsiderable  at  Carisbrooke  Castle* 
They  did  not  afford  him  wine  of  a  good  qua- 
lity, and  he  preferred  ^'  the  better  brewage 
made  by  himself  of  sack  and  water ;  nay,** 
added  the  King,  '^  whilst  I  have  been  here 
among  them,  they  kept  me  for  two  months 
under  a  want  of  linen,  which,  though  I  took 
notice  of,  I  scorned  to  give  them  the  pleasure 
to  tell  them  of  it."" 

Charles  was  now  a  king  without  kingly 
power,  but  not  without  kingly  influence. 
His  hereditary  station  swayed  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  the  majesty  of  his 
"grey  discrowned  head"  was  not  viewed 
without  *'  superstition,"  as  Godwin  expresses 
the  emotions  of  the  multitude  in  that  reli- 
gious age.  But  the  monarch  in  his  afflic- 
tions was  beloved,  sometimes  to  adoration, 
by  those  who  were  near  him,  for  his  perso- 

so  that  unless  the  niddte  bar  ba  taken  aw^y  I  es»- 
not  get  through.  It  is  abaolatsly  inposalbte  to  d* 
anything  to-morrow  at  night;  but  I  command 
you  heartily  and  particularly  to  thank  in  my  name 
A.  (Mr.  Praneis  Cresset,)  G.  (Colonel  Lcgge,}  F. 
(Mr.  Doweetto  Z.  (Sir  Edward  Woniey,)  and  bim 
who  stayed  for  me  beyond  the  woiks,  for  their  hearty 
aad  industrioos  eiiAsaveun  in  thla  my  service,  tbe 
wbleh  1  sbaU  always  rsMembtr,  befag  ISkewtsa 
HBBflem  that  tbsy  will  Mi  faiat  in  m  fiood  a 
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ml  Tirtaes ;  and  his  personal  saUeiings  look- 
ed themselves  like  virtues  by  the  silence  of 
his  noble  unrepiniog  nature.    The  chiyalric 
spirits  of  Uie  loftiest  characters  of  England 
Idndled  at  his  name ;  thej  flew  from  their 
retreats  to  rejoin  their  brothers;  they  found 
Bo  captivity  in  the  bars  and  grates  of  the 
prison » — their  battle  had  been  as  a  pilgrim- 
age,— their  cell  was  as  a  hermitage ;  they 
hared  their  breasts  with  the  joy  of  courage- 
ous men  who  disdain  an  ungenerous  enemy, 
whea  selected  as  victims  for  a  barbarous  sa- 
crifice* (1 )    These  men,  actuated  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  could  only  own  as  their  sove- 
xeign  their  captive  monarch.    The  consola- 
tory idea  of  a  king  subdued  and  chastised  by 
fortune,  and  who  had  appealed  to  his  people 
as  the  father  of  his  country,  was  their  idol- 
image,  the  Lares  of  their  hearths  !    AU  the 
errors  of  his  calamitous  years  were  almost 
forgotten  under  the  new  tyranny  of  men 
whose  obscurity  was  undistinguished  by  any 
illustrious  acts,  though  famed  in  a  wide  scene 
oi  universal  spoliation  for  dexterously  trans- 
ferring the  wealth  and  the  honours  of  one  part 
of  the  nation  to  another,  (2)— mean  and  fugi- 
tive men,  whosdely  existed  in  their  unlicensed 
freedom  by  the  artifice  of  tho  most  indirect 
and  crooked  policy,  creatures  of  their  military 
toaders!    The  captive  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
was  still  awfully  remembered  by  the  people. 
lie  dwelt  in  their  thoughts,  and  sometimes 
in  their  hearts.    He  had  long  ceased  to  be  an 
<^ect  of  their  fear,  and  in  their  despair  he 
had  now  mingled  with  their  last  hopes.  Press- 
ed by  monthly  contributions  for  the  arrears 
of  the  soldiery,  and  vexed  by  taxations  dis^ 
guised  under  forms  and  names  unheard  of, 
even  the  Ship-money  seemed  but  a  light 
grievance.    The  labourers  of  the  harvest  had 
found  no  cleanings  at  the  evening-hour.  The 
giddy  multitude  in  the  capital  burst  into  a 
OMnmotioa,  and  called  for  *^  God    and  the 
King ! "    The  spontaneous  cry  was  re-echoed 


by  the  populacei  of  distant  cities.  Hie  Royal 
standard  was  unfurled  in  Wales,  the  Kentish 
men  flocked  to  the  trumpet  of  Goring,  the 
men  of  Essex  had  the  sad  gbry  of  suffering 
the  last  in  the  miseries  of  our  Civil  War  by 
the  memorable  siege  of  Colchester.  The  fleet 
revolted  to  the  Prince.  The  cloud  of  an  army 
gathered  in  the  North,  where  tho  English 
Royalists  here  and  there  were  awaiting  for 
the  army  of  Scotland  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. The  Cavaliers  appeared  in  almost 
every  county  of  England;  all  rose  in  opposite 
directions,  too  distant  to  communicate,  too 
early  to  be  joined  by  the  tardy,  too  late  to 
unite  with  the  dispersed. 

These  various  actions  had  called  away  from 
their  seat  of  power  in  Westminster  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  army,  and  in  the  absence 
of  their  authority  and  their  complicate  in«- 
trigues,  the  Presbyterian  party  had  gradualr 
ly  recovered  their  former  predominance. 
The  late  exiled  members  had  returned  to  their 
seats,  and  Holies,  the  great  orator  of  the 
Presbyterians,  once  more  resumed  his  |Hre- 
ponderance.  The  Independents,  without  their 
chiefs,  larked  in  a  minority.  On  the  30th 
of  June  the  vote  for  non-addresses  was  an^ 
nulled.  The  Parliament  had  recovered  theit 
freedom.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  scene 
shifted.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  dissolved 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  hastily  levied; 
Colchester  surrendered,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Royalists,  and  the  dissolute  but  spirited 
Goring,  the  chivalric  Capel*  and  the  inef- 
ficient Hamilton  were  imprisoned  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  remained  only  to  lament  together 
the  useless  efforts  of  ill-concerted  plans  and 
precipitated  engagements.  Still  Cromwell 
was  yet  not  free  to  return  from  his  conquests 
in  the  north,  and  his  absence  left  the  Prea^ 
byterians  an  open  field.  A  personal  treaty 
with  the  King  was  now  voted.  Sir  Henry 
Yane  the  son,  the  head  of  the  Independents, 
had  shrewdly  consented  to  become  a  comp- 


el) Sir  Gtaarlefl  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  shot, 
er  rather  murdered,  against  an  law,  says  Warbur^ 
Wn .  Tbe  alfeeting  soene  of  these  tm'O  heroic  fHends 
is  finely  painted  by  aarendtm.  Soom  suspicion 
that  they  ivere  condemned  flrom  personal  moUves 
has  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the  reputation  of 
Fstrfax. 

(i)  It  cos\  the  dispensers  of  Parliamentary  dona- 
tions nothing  hot  a  vote  to  recompense  their  own 
Mends,  The  trustees  lor  the  sale  of  Bishops'  lauds 
were  security  to  the  soldiers  for  their  arrears,  if 
tbe  estate  of  one  of  their  officers  had  been  li^ored 
hy  fire  or  other  losses,  it  was  usually  made  good 
oat  of  his  neighbour's  estate,  if  he  were  '*a  Ma-  I 
ngnant.*'  They  iroted  0000/.  to  the  exeenton  of  | 


Hampden  out  of  the  receipli  at  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  of 
the  impositions  levied  on  ''Delinquents.'*  Lord 
Brooke's  posthomons  ohild  received  sooo/.  outaf 
Lady  Auckland's  estato.  60001  •  for  Ireland  out  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  lands.  Captain  Tanrington 
was  rewarded  with  iMHtf .  to  be  raised  out  of  the  es- 
tate of  Sir  Henry  Lhigen,rand  MOOl.  tor  Colonti  La- 
home  out  of  Lord  Coventry's  estate. 

1  oould  give  some  Idea  of  the  bilqaitoas  proceed* 
logs  of  those  sequestrators,  who  were  caUed  **  the 
Country  Committees,"  from  a  curious  document  of 
the  nefkrious  modes  pursued  by  those  1  denonl- 
nats  '^tbe  mean  and  fi«Blva  penont."  littte 
vlUaitts  in  great  afltasi! 
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missioner  to  a  treaty  which  he  felt  he  could 
not  successfully  oppose,  till  a  greater  genius 
than  his  own  should  arrire;  but  he  had 
dexterously  contrived  to  delay  it,  by  cavils 
and  doubts  and  discussions.  Forty  days  were 
fixed  on  for  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  and 
which  were  afterwards  even  enlarged.  The 
length  of  time  allowed  was  considered  to  be 
an  indulgence  by  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  peace,  and  those  who  did  not  cared  not 
how  long  it  lasted. 

This  important  news  was  instactly  convey- 
ed to  Charles,  by  one  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
active  agent,  if  we  may  trust  to  bis  own  ac- 
count,  which  was  long  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  Second,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  himself.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  by  Sir  John  Bowring's  own 
account,  the  King  is  continually  regretting 
that  he  had  not  followed  Sir  John's  advice, 
and  was  now  determined,  as  this  knight 
says,  ^^  to  be  ruled  by  him  in  whatsoever  he 
shall  advise  me  in  this  treaty"— which,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  find,  the  King  certainly 
was  not !  The  singular  political  foresight  of 
this  knight  on  every  event  which  he  records 
is  so  wonderful,  that  we  may  suspect  him  to 
hare  been  one  of  those  great  predictors  who 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  prophecy,  after  the 
events  have  been  realised.  The  counsel  and 
the  counsellor  are  equally  notable. 

Bowring  after  first  looking  at  the  door,  and 
requesting  to  know  if  any  one  hearkened, 
addressed  the  King,  "  'Sir,  this  treaty  is  not 
obtained  of  any  intention  your  Mitjesty  can 
possibly  make  your  peace  by  it,  but  is  design- 
ed only  of  purpose  to  get  your  Majesty  liberty 
to  go  away,  and  to  have  friends  to  help  you.' 
But,  looking  the  King  in  the  face,  I  found  his 
Majesty's  countenance  to  alter  very  much, 
and  to  grow  pale  as  I  spake.  Whereupon  I 
immediately  apprehended  his  Majesty  raislik- 
ed  my  advice  of  getting  away."  It  was  in- 
deed a  melancholy  omen  for  the  results  of 
the  expected  treaty. 

Bowring  proceeds  with  his  garrulous  nar- 
rative. "  If  your  Majesty  does  think  you  can 
make  your  more  certain  peace  by  treating 
than  by  going  away,  then  I  beg  of  your  Ma- 
jesty to  make  your  concessions  in  one  de- 
claration and  in  one  day.  I  will  tell  your 
Majesty  how  you  may  do  it,  and  how  much 
the  Parliament  will  abate  your  Majesty  upon 
any  one  article  more  or  less,  as  well  as  if 
your  Majesty  should  treat  out  your  forty  days 
— if  I  mistake  in  any  one  tittle  of  any  one 


know  and  understand  your  Majesty's  business 
so  well,  and  therefore  I  beg  your  Majesty  to 
do  it  at  one  instant  of  time  by  one  declara- 
tion. Forty  days  was  only  a  trick  of  Crom- 
well's party  in  the  House,  who  would  have 
given  your  Majesty,  for  forty  days,  forty 
months,  when  they  found  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  treaty.  They  hoped  your  Majesty 
will  debate  all  the  time,  wherein  they  will 
use  all  persons  and  parties  to  persuade  you. 
In  which  time  Cromwell  may  have  returned 
to  London  with  his  army,  and  so  advance 
his  own  party  in  frustrating  the  present  peace 
and  treaty." 

Whether  this  Bobadil  of  a  politician  ex- 
pressly said  all  this  to  Charles,  we  only 
know  from  himself;  but  his  notion  that  the 
length  of  time  allowed  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  was  a  political  stratagem  of  Crom- 
well's party  is  confirmed  by  Clarendon,  and 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  Bowring 
warned  the  King  of  his  fatal  proneness  to 
discussion  and  debate,  at  this  momentous 
conjuncture.  This  conviction  was  as  strong- 
ly fell  by  the  Presbyterian  parly,  conscious 
that  they  were  holding  their  seats  by  a  very 
uncertain  tenure,  for  the  return  of  Cromwell, 
as  they  had  justly  anticipated,  would  eje^^t 
them.  But  the  protraction  of  the  treaty  was 
the  policy  of  Charles,  to  obtain  points  which 
he  never  could  carry. 

Charles  pledged  his  word  not  to  leave  the 
island  pending  the  negotiation,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  quit  the  gloomy  castle,  and  to  select 
the  most  convenient  house,  which  was  that 
belonging  to  a  private  gentleman,  in  the 
small  town  of  Newport,  for  his  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  the  treaty.  He  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  though  they  had 
removed  the  sentinels  from  his  door,  they 
trusted  so  little  to  his  word,  that  a  troop  of 
horse  was  ever  hovering  about  him  when  he 
was  abroad.  (1)  Though  of  late  his  hopes 
one  after  the  other  were  vanishing,  and  the 
treaty,  about  to  be  entered,  afforded  no  pro- 
mise, he  had  resolved,  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  on  ample  concessions.  Charles  came 
to  surrender  even  his  rights — but  his  honour 
and  his  religion,  as  he  understood  them  to 
be,  he  could  never  yield,  but  with  his  life. 

The  friends  and  attendants  of  the  King 
once  more  rejoined  their  old  master.  A 
Lord  High  Chamberlain,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bed-chamber,  Grooms  of  the  Bed-chamber, 
Pages  of  the  Back-stairs,  the  Royal  Chaplains, 
(1)  Ashmole's  MSS.  800.  Art.   xxxvi    This  was 


article,  I  will  give  your  Majesty  my  life,  I P  written  by  Charles  himself. 
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aod  his  Secretaries,  all  hastened  and  took 
their  places  in  the  small  house  at  Newport, 
and  the  delusive  scenery  of  a  Court  on  a 
sudden  seemed  to  have  crowded  round  the 
lone  man,  as  in  a  pleasant  dream. 

A  State,  too,  was  erected.  Under  a  canopy 
was  a  seat  ascended  by  steps,  at  the  end  of 
the  most  spacious  apartment  in  a  house  of 
narrow  extent.  Those  who  remembered  their 
former  meeting  at  Hampton  Court  were 
struck  by  the  singular  contrast,  and  above  all 
by  the  aspect  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now 
l>eheld  under  that  State.  After  eight  months 
of  rigid  confinement  and  protracted  anxieties, 
the  exterior  changes  of  his  person  deeply 
affected  his  fheuds,  perhaps  even  his  enemies, 
pathetically  exclaims  Hume.  His  constitu- 
tion was  unbroken,  his  intellectual  faculties 
were  unusually  vivid  and  vigorous,  his  cold 
manners,  though  still  majestic,  had  softened 
their  severity,  and  there  was  a  cheerfulness 
in  his  voice  and  his  replies  which  betrayed 
so  dejection  of  spirits;  but  Charles  could  not 
conceal  the  visible  traces  of  those  silent  griefe, 
which  neither  his  deep  religious  resignation 
nor  his  native  magnanimity  could  disperse. 
Since  his  servants  had  been  commanded  away, 
the  King  would  never  suffer  any  attention  to 
be  given  to  his  person ;  his  beard  remained 
antrimmcd,  his  dishevelled  tresses  hung  in 
disorder,  and  his  very  dress  was  faded  and 
worn.  It  was  imagined  that  a  premature 
eld  age  of  sorrows  had  turned  his  hair  almost 
entirely  grey.  It  was  evident  that  the  King 
had  condemned  the  person  whom  so  many 
scorned  to  utter  negligence,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  consider  his  whole  existence  to  be 
little  more  than  an  act  of  penance. 

As  the  King  had  frequently  demanded  a 
personal  treaty,  the  Commissioners  had  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  strictly  so,  and  would 
not  admit  either  peer  or  dbctor  to  enter  into 
the  debates.  Charles  was  therefore  compelled 
to  encounter  singly  a  host  of  subtle  diplomacy, 
and,  what  was  worse,  another  of  the  Rabbins 
of  "  the  Assembly  of  Divines."  The  Com- 
missioners sate  round  the  board,  but  the 
Lords,  the  Gentlemen,  and  the  Divines  on 
the  King's  side,  stood  silently  about,  or  at 
the  back  of  his  chair.  When  the  King 
desired  to  put  a  question,  or  when  any  of  his 
friends  would  offer  a  suggestion,  he  retired 
into  a  private  apartment,  and  it  sometimes 
happened,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  tells  us,  that  when  the  King 
hesitated  to  reply,  '^  one  of  us  penmen  who 


Lords  to  do  so.'*  This  was  all  the  prompting 
Charles  received  through  a  wearying  disputa- 
tion of  more  than  fifty  days. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  varied  career 
this  monarch  had  passed,  from  the  throne  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thence  to  the  castle- 
prison,  never  had  Charles  the  First  displayed 
a  temper  so  undisturbed,  never  had  he  ap- 
peared in  truer  majesty,  and  never  had  he 
developed  his  logical  faculties  more  to  admira- 
tion than  during  the  whole  of  this  trying 
treaty.  They  met  every  morning  at  nine, 
and  resumed  their  sittings  in  the  afternoon. 
The  King  made  minutes  of  what  he  intended 
to  speak,  and  from  these  notes  addressed  the 
parties.  Charles  seemed  passionless.  Age 
had  matured  the  strength  of  wisdom,  and 
adversity  had  chastened  the  severity  of  his 
manners.  Philosophy,  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  age  which  had  not  yet  arrived,  was  as 
little  known  to  the  monarch  as  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Divines.  Two  of  these,  on  Charles's 
tenacity  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  for  their 
last  argument,  had  solemnly  warned  the  King 
that  ^^  He  would  surely  be  damned !" 

When  Charles  pressed  the  weight  of  his 
Coronation  Oath,  which  bound  him  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Lawyer  Glyn  used  a  subtle  and  extraordinary 
argument,  the  morality  of  which  seems  more 
relaxed  than  the  political  expediency.  Glya 
observed  that  his  Majesty  might  with  a  good 
conscience  give  way  to  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy, since  a  clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath 
says,  that  he  will  maintain  the  cusloms  of 
the  Land  ;*'  of  which  an  essential  one  is,  to 
make  ''  new  laws  for  the  public  good.**  A 
refined  quibble  I  but  the  lawyer's  sophism 
could  not  soothe  the  tortured  conscience  of 
Charles  the  First,  who  felt  no  conviction  that 
Presbytery  was  an  order  of  ministers  more 
blessed  for  the  public  good  than  the  hierar- 
chy. They  were  debating  whether  any  real 
distinction  existed  between  them,  whether 
the  one  included  the  other,  and  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  veibal  controversy,  a 
distinction  without  a  difference  ? 

The  King's  felicitous  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  Treaty,  in  which  he  could  not  get 
one  counter-proposition  of  his  own  conceded, 
may  be  once  more  repeated.  ^'  Consider, 
Mr.  Buckley,  if  you  call  this  a  Treaty,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  like  the  fray  in  the  comedy, 
where  the  man  comes  out  and  says,  there  has 
been  a  fray  and  no  fray,  and  being  asked  how 
that  could  be?    Why,  says  he,  there  hath 


stood  at  bis  chair  woidd  pray  him  from  the    been  three  Uow9  ^yen,  and  I  had  them  all."- 
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TlM  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  as 
deeply  struck  by  this  protracted  and  extraor- 
dinary trial  of  the  King's  powers  as  were  any 
ef  his  friends.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  told 
Warwick,  *^  The  King  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved." "No,  my  Lord,"  was  the  reply, 
^  it  is  your  Lordship  who  has  too  late  dis- 
cerned what  he  always  was." 

Sir  Edward  Walker  has  preserved  a  curious 
fad.  The  man  most  hostile  to  the  King, 
Aat  strange  compound  of  genius  and  fana- 
ticism, the  younger  Vane,— acknowledged  to 
tum  that  they  had  been  much  deceived  in  the 
character  of  the  King,  whom  they  had  con- 
sidered as  a  weak  man,  but  now,  he  added, 
that  we  find  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  parts 
and  abilities,  we  must  the  more  consider  our 
own  security,  for  he  is  only  the  more  dan- 
gerous. (1)  At  the  latter  end  of  the  (reaty, 
when  Charles  perceived  it  could  never  be  ef- 
fectual, he  turned  somewhat  melancholy. 
Charles  was  dictating  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
aside  at  a  window,  when  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  said,  "  I  wish  1  had  consulted  nobody  but 
myself;  for  then,  as  where  in  honour  or 
conscience  I  could  not  have  complied,  I  could 
have  early  been  positive;  for  with  Job  1 
would  willinglier  have  chosen  misery  than 
aln. "  On  which  Charles  shed  tears; 
*<  the  biggest  drops  that  I  ever  saw  fall  from 
an  eye ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  turned 
presently  his  head  away,  for  he  was  loth  it 
should  be  discerned."  These  were  not  the 
only  tears  shed  by  the  King  at  the  treaty  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Secretary  Oudart  has 
commemorated  in  his  Diary,  that  **  This 
afternoon  his  Majesty  heard  several  draughts 
of  an  answer  upon  the  proposition  for  Reli- 
gion ;  disliked  all,  and  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity about  the  point  of  abolishing  Episco- 
pacy, even  to  shedding  of  tears."  What 
tyrant  ever  before  shed  tears  ?  Charles's  si- 
tuation was  at  this  moment  alarmingly  cri- 
tical ;  he  had  received  certain  intelligence 
that  he  was  to  be  carried  away  to  a  closer 
prison,  or  to  be  assassinated.  He  was  me- 
ditating another  flight.  With  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  one  day  he  wrote  down  at  the 
Treaty  House  these  two  verses, 

*^A  Coward  'b  still  auBafe,  but  Courage  knows 
No  other  Foe  but  him  who  doth  oppose. "(S) 

B«t  the  great  ability  and  the  dUigenoe  of 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Wallter.  SI9. 
(t)  Oudart*s  Diary,  Peck's  Desid.  Car.  Liber  x. 
(t)  Clcrendon,  in  his  History,  has  given  Bome  ex- 
Tmts  tgom  dispatches;  "The  Journal,"  •§  Charles 


Charles  were  not  wholly  restricted  to  the  la- 
bours of  this  great  assembly  on  the  present 
occasion.  After  every  day*s  tedious  confer* 
enoes,  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  when  not 
engaged  in  writing  private  letters.  Charter 
with  his  two  secretaries  was  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  notes  taken  that  day,  acconipa<( 
nying  them  by  his  arguments,  and  dictating 
a  dispatch  which  was  sent  to  the  Prince,  to 
inform  him  of  the  present,  and  to  instruct 
him  for  the  future.  We  possess  this  extra- 
ordinary testimony  of  the  zealous  atlentiOB 
to  the  duties  of  the  monardi  and  the  fother. 
In  the  confinement  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  his 
titerary  leisure  had  drunk  more  deeply  of  the 
fountains  of  our  literature ;  the  volumes  he 
there  perused,  and  the  authors  whom  he 
cherished,  the  good  taste  of  Herbert  has  noted 
down.  The  genial  influetico  of  uninterrupted 
studies  appears  in  the  compression  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  elevation  of  his  style. 
Neither  Warwick,  a  loose  weak  writer,  nor 
Oudart,  a  foreigner,  though  long  domiciliated 
here  by  his  former  patron.  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  could  possibly  have  terminated  a  single 
period  of  this  authentic  production  of  Charles 
the  First.  (3) 

The  subjects  which  are  involved  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  this  Treaty  have  ceased  to  interest 
the  posterity  of  Charles  the  First,  but  the 
acute  discussion,  the  elevated  style,  the  so* 
lemn  counsels  this  unhappy  monarch  sent  to 
a  son  who  afterwards  proved  unworthy  of 
such  a  father,  remain  to  illustrate  his  ipet^ 
sonail  history. 

Charles  has  moralised  on  his  own  history  : 
**  We  would  willingly  forget  in  how  high  a 
degree  some  subjects  have  been  disloyal,  but 
never  had  Prince  a  testimony  in  others  of 
more  loyalty  than  we  had.  And  however,  for 
their  and  our  punishment,  God  blessed  not 
some  of  their  endeavours,  surely  more  mis- 
guided persons  were  at  least  reduced  to  their 
loyalty  than  is  almost  in  story  to  be  exam- 
pled.  Subjects  by  this  may  learn  how  dan* 
gerous  the  neglect  of  seasonable  duty  is,  and 
that  men  cannot  fix  when  they  please  what 
they  unnecessarily  shake. 

^^  By  what  hath  been  said,  you  see  how 
long  we  have  laboured  in  the  search  of  peace. 
Do  not  you  be  disheartened  to  tread  in  the 
same  steps.  Use  all  worthy  ways  to  restore 
yourself  to  your  right,  but  prefer  the  way  of 

himself  caUs  it,  is  among  theClarendon  StatePaperti 
li . ,  4S5,  U4, 445.  Dr.^  LiDgard  has  JusUy  acknow- 
ledged that  "the  best  account  of  the  treaty  is  Uist 
ownposed  byot€er0fthgEiitghimuif,  tat  the  aseaf 
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poftce.  Show  the  greatness  of  your  mind ,  if 
God  bless  yon,  latfaer  to  conquer  yonr  ene- 
■lies  by  panioning  than  |Hini^iog ;  and  let  us 
comfort  you  with  that  which  is  our  own  com^ 
iort,  that  though  iffliction  nny  make  us  pass 
under  the  oensuies  of  men,  yet  we  look  upon 
it  so>  as  if  it  procure  not  for  ns  a  deliverance, 
it  will  to  you  a  blessing.  If  you  saw  how  un- 
manly and  unchristianly  the  implacable  dis- 
position is  in  our  ai-willers,  you  would  avoid 
thai  spirit.  Censure  us  not  for  having  parted 
with  so  much  of  our  own  rights ;  the  price 
isgteat,  but  the  commodity  was  security  to 
e,  peace  to  our  people.  And  we  were  con- 
fident another  Parliament  tooM  remember 
kow  usefi^l  a  King's  poicer  is  to  a  People's 
Mbertf,  Of  how  much  we  divested  ourself 
that  we  and  they  might  meet  once  again  in 
a  due  Parliamentary  way  to  agree  the  hovnds 
fimr  Prince  and  People  /  And  in  this  give  be^ 
lief  to  owr  experience^  never  to  affect  more 
greatness  or  prerogative  than  ihat  which  is 
remliy  and  intrinsioc^  for  the  good  of  stt6- 
jcete,  not  satisfaction  of  fdvowrites.  And  if 
yoa  thus  use  it,  you  will  never  want  means 
lo  be  a  Father  to  all,  and  a  bountiful  Prince 
to  any  you  would  extraordinarily  be  gracious 
unto.  You  may  perceive  all  men  entrust 
their  treasure  when  it  returns  them  interest, 
and  if  Princes,  like  the  sea,  receive  and  repay 
all  the  fresh  streams  the  rivers  entrust  with 
them,  they  wiU  not  grudge,  but  pride  thenn 
selves  to  make  them  up  an  ocean*  These 
considerations  may  make  you  as  great  a 
Prince  as  your  father  is  now  a  low  one,  and 
your  State  may  be  so  much  the  more  esta- 
blished as  mine  hath  been  shaken.  For  our 
snb|eets  have  learned,  we  dare  say,  that  vic- 
tories over  their  Princes  are  but  triumphs 
over  themselves,  and  so  will  be  unwilling  to 
hearken  to  changes  hereafter.  The  English 
nation  are  a  sober  people,  however  at  present 
infatuated. 

^'  We  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  last 
time  we  may  speak  to  you  or  the  world  pub- 
licly. We  are  sensible  into  what  hands  we 
are  fallen,  and  yet  (we  bless  God)  we  have 
those  inward  refreshments  the  malice  of  our 
enemies  cannot  perturb.  We  have  learned  to 
6iMy  oureeif  in  retiring  info  onrself^  and 
therefore  can  the  better  digest  what  befiUs. 

tbe  Prince  of  Wales,"  x.,  4SI.  But  firom  this  ve 
miBt  McMMrily  inftrr  that  these,  lUte  other  State 
Papers,  were  composed  by  another  writer  thM  the 
King.  Charles  has  been  already  robbed  of  what 
was  his  own  In  the  "  Icon  Basilike.'*  In  this  Jour- 
nal, who  but  the  King  himself  could  inftise  the  pa- 
ternal feeling,  md.  the  Oeep  personal  emotion? 


"  You  are  the  son  of  our  love.  H  God  re- 
store yon  to  your  rights  upon  hard  conditions, 
whatever  you  promise,  keep.  These  men, 
who  have  forced  laws  which  they  are  bound 
to  observe,  wiH  find  their  triumphs  full  of 
troubles.  Do  not  think  any  thing  in  this 
world  worth  the  obtaining  by  foul  or  unjust 
means." 

Such  was  the  labour  of  the  evening-hours 
of  Charles  the  First  after  the  mental  fatigue 
of  each  day's  conference,  and  which  was 
never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  as  the 
King  has  himself  observed.  He  who  has  read 
these  Commentaries  will  more  clearly  com*^ 
prehend  the  importance  of  this  development, 
for  such  it  is,  of  the  character  of  the  captive 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  ;  that  character  only 
changed  by  new  acquirements,  or  was  modi « 
fled  by  protracted  adversities  and  meditating 
experience.  The  finest  passages  in  the  ^*  Icon 
Basilike"  do  not  exceed  many  similar  ethical 
reflections  in  these  evening  effusions  to  his 
son. 

CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Haamoad. 

SoMSTniBB  the  days  seemed  tranquil  as  they 
glided  away,  while  Charles  was  resigned  to 
his  books  and  the  bowling-green  of  Caris- 
brooke Castle ;  but  this  tranquillity  of  his 
spirits  was  often  interrupted  by  the  terror  of 
assassination.  The  King  told  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  **  I  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it  ever  since 
the  two  Houses  have  imprisoned  me  in  this 
Castle,  expecting  every  hour  when  1  should 
be  murdered.''  The  old  rumours  were  still 
afloat  in  the  Army  that  the  King  was  to  be 
brought  to  a  pubUc  trial,  nor  was  the  result 
veiled  in  mystery.  Ere  the  treaty  had  closed, 
secret  intelUgence,  writUBu  in  a  well-known 
hand,  had  been  conveyed  to  Charles,  of  a 
design  which  had  been  communicated  to 
Cromwell  of  disposing  of  the  King's  per- 
son. (1)  The  time  allotted  to  the  treaty  hav- 
ing expired,  the  Commissioners  hastened  back 
to  the  Parliament.  Charles  bade  them  a  sad 
farewell.  Though  calm  in  his  address,  yet 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  the  tones  that 
drew  tears,  at  least  from  those  who  had  at- 
tended on  his  person.  The  Commissioners 
were  differently  affected.    Those  who  saw  in 

When  win  historians  learn  to  feel  afkd  to  panse 
amidst  their  researches,  and  not  conceive  ttiat  every 
docmuent  opened  to  them  Is  to  he  looked  on  only 
as  a  State-paper? 

(O  Wagnaffe's  AppendiK  lo  his  Tindiertlon  of 
Charles  the  First. 
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the  fast  approach  of  the  Army  towards  the 
capital  the  ruin  of  their  party  returned  with 
fearful  hearts ;  while  the  party  of  Vane,  who 
had  witnessed,  during  the  protracted  treaty, 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  annihilated, 
were  hurrying  in  triumph  and  joy  to  meet 
Cromwell  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
kingdom.  Charles,  alluding  in  his  own  mind 
to  the  ominous  warnings  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive, became  the  melancholy  predictor  of 
his  own  fate.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  I 
believe  we  shall  scarce  see  each  other  again. 
But  God's  will  be  done  I  I  have  made  my 
peace  with  Him,  and  shall  undergo  without 
fear  whatever  He  may  suffer  men  to  do  to 
me."  (1) 

It  was  a  few  days  ere  (he  Commissioners 
had  departed,  that  one  morning  a  breathless 
messenger  demanded  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  the  King.  Sir  Philip  Killegrew,  at 
the  risk  of  his  freedom  or  his  fortune,  had 
stolen  away  from  Windsor,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Army,  to  impart  to  the  King  the 
fatal  intelligence  that  the  Army  had  resolved 
in  council  to  carry  him  out  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  force,  bring  the  King  to  London, 
try  him  for  his  life,  and  murder  him  public- 
ly. Charles  hesitated  to  credit  his  friendly 
intelligencer.  **  I  must  confess,"  said  the 
King,  ^^  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  a  greater 
soldier  than  I  am ;  yet  I  think  he  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  bring  me  to  London  by  force, 
having  agreed  with  my  two  Houses,  and  in 
cold  blood,  to  cut  off  my  head  in  the  city  of 
London."  (2)  Sir  Philip  Killegrew  bowed  his 
obeisance,  but  prayed  the  King  to  make  his 
escape,  and,  declaring  that  he  himself  expect- 
ed nothing  less  "  than  to  go  to  prison  or  to 
pot"  for  having  made  the  communication, 
hurried  back  to  Windsor.  Killegrew  had 
only  anticipated  by  a  few  days  the  large  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Army  which  had  been 
agreed  on  in  their  Council  of  War. 

From  every  quarter  at  home  the  friends  of 
Charles  were  urgent  for  him  to  leave  the 
Island,  while  there  remained  a  possibility  of 
escape.  One  day,  as  Bowring  was  reiterating 
his  offers  of  aid,  and  kneeling  to  entreat 
Charles  to  fly,  the  King,  *'  taking  his  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  his  eyes,"  as  the  tears 
dropped  from  them,  declared  that  he  was 
utterly  destitute.  *'  I  have  borrowed  all  I 
can  already,  and  cannot  stir  from  this 
place."    Bowring  adds  an  extraordinary  nar- 

(I)  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  ii.,  IS7. 
{%)  Bowring'B  Memorial,  ISO. 


rative  of  bringing  the  King  four  hundred 
pounds  in  gold,  in  both  of  his  pockets,  on 
the  following  day,  for  which  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

Hume  and  other  historians  have  described 
the  reluctance  of  Charles  to  attempt  to  reco- 
ver his  liberty  at  this  critical  moment  from 
the  inviolability  in  which  he  held  his  parole  ; 
not  that  it  required  any  subtilly  of  casuistry 
to  show  that  no  promise  to  the  Parliament 
was  binding,  since  they  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect his  person  from  the  violence  menaced 
by  others,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  no 
engagement.  Bowring  hints  at  another 
cause  which  decided  Charles  not  to  leave  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  King  showed  him  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  from  "  a  friend 
beyond  seas— you  guess  from  whence  it 
comes,"  the  King  added—*'  who  had  ad- 
vised him  not  to  quit  the  Island,  that  the 
Army  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 
*'  This  friend  beyond  the  seas,"  and  the  rea- 
son alleged,  were  both  of  so  delicate  a  cha- 
racter, that  Bowring  would  not  trust  Ihpm  to 
his  paper,  but  he  offers  to  reveal  them  pri- 
vately to  Charles  the  Second,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  Memoir.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  mysterious  allusion  occurs  in  Cla- 
rendon. The  passage  requires  atlenlion  from 
a  remarkable  interpolation,  which  was  de- 
signed for  a  particular  purpose.  *'  Before 
Ihe  Treaty  the  King  was  inclined  to  make 
his  escape,  thinking  any  liberty  preferable 
to  the  restraint  he  had  endured.  But  he  did 
receive  some  discouragement  from  pursuing 
that  purpose,  which  both  diverted  him  from 
it,  and  gave  him  great  trouble  of  mind.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  how  wonderfully  fearful 
some  persons  in  France  v/ero  that  he  should 
have  made  his  escape,  and  the  dread  ihej 
had  of  his  coming."  (3) 

Here  Ls  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  interpolation.  The  Edi- 
tors of  Clarendon  imagined  that  the  honour 
of  Charles  was  involved  in  any  attempt  at 
escape  by  violating  his  parole,  which  was  to 
hold  good  till  twenty  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  treaty.  Finding  in  the  manuscript  & 
confession  that  the  King  had  really  designed 
to  fly,  they  foisted  in  the  text  these  words, 
"  Before  the  Treaty."  This  unwarrantable 
contrivance  was  intended  to  fence  off  any 
accusations  which  might  impugn  the  King's 
honour,  by  the  violation  of  his  pledge.  Re- 
ject the  interpolation,  and  then  we  shall  ob* 

(3)  Clarendon,  vi.,  4M. 


OF  CHARLES 

tain  a  veritable  statement,  unknown  to  a?)y 
of  our  historians,  and  which  I  am  able  to 
substantiate  by  an  original  document  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  noble 
historian  himself. 

It  is  certain,  that  ere  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  domestic 
friends,  and  continually  warned  of  the  des- 
perate designs  on  his  person,  Charles  had 
decided  on  another  flight.  To  the  peril  to 
which  his  life  was  exposed  by  the  conspira- 
tors he  evidently  alludes  in  his  parting  ad- 
dress to  the  Commissioners :  '*  Iain  fully 
informeJ  of  the  whole  carriage  of  Iho  plot 
against  me  and  mine."  A  vessel  had  even 
been  prepared  for  the  King's  flight.  Bow- 
ring,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  Navy,  hjid 
not  only  an  intercourse  with  the  Vice- Admi- 
ral lying  off  the  coast,  but  had  offered  to 
bring  up  a  ship  to  a  retired  spot,  to  convey 
the  King  to  Jersey.  We  know,  too,  from  an- 
other quarter,  that  Charles  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  who 
there  commanded  a  ship.  Why  Charles  did 
not  proceed  in  executing  this  plan,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mysterious  alhision 
to  '*  that  friend  beyond  seas,"  as  Bowring 
designates  that  person,  and  from  whom,  as 
Clarendon  observes,  Charles  *'  received  some 
discouragement  from  pursuing  that  purpose, 
which  both  diverted  him  from  it,  and  gave 
him  great  trouble  of  mind." 

The  singular  document  which  I  have  men- 
tioned I  found  in  the  Ashmolean  Library  at 
Oxford.  Charles  having  decided  to  effect  his 
escape  from  the  Island,  even  before  the 
Treaty  teas  concluded,  with  the  same  deco- 
rum he  had  formerly  quilted  Hampton  Court, 
drew  up  a  paper  containing  his  reasons,  ad  - 
dressed  not  only  "  to  the  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men," but  ''To  all  my  People."  As  this 
paper  remains  inedited,  the  cuiious  reader 
will  And  it  preserved  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
work. 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  of  which 
Killegrew  had  anticipated  the  report,  was 
presented  lo  the  Hou^e  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  treaty  ended  on  the  27ih,  and  ihe 
Army  advanced  towards  London  on  the  30th. 
The  King  was  forcibly  carried  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  on  the  1st  of  December.  On  the 
5th,  in  despair,  the  Presbyterian  party  voted 
that  ''  the  King's  concessions  were  satisfac- 
tory." On  the  following  day,  the  6th,  the 
famoas  Purge  of  Colonel  Pride  imprisoned 
and  secluded  the  Presbyterian  Members,  and 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London,  with  what  he 
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called  "  Providence  and  Necessity,"  his  in- 
exorable allies,  ready  to  sanctify  any  deed. 

During  these  rapid  events,  Hammond  had 
become  from  his  situation,  having  the  guard 
of  the  King's  person,  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  his  real  character  would  have 
made  him.  The  Parliament  suspected  the 
integrity  of  Hammond,  for  which,  however, 
they  had  no  reason,  as  Charles  observed  that 
"  the  Governor  had  grown  as  great  a  rogue 
as  the  rest,"  alluding  to  more  than  one 
attempt  at  searching  his  papers.  Yet  Ham- 
mond was  not  so  wholly  "  the  rogue"  as 
Charles  conceived.  The  Parliament,  aware 
that  Hammond's  connections  lay  with  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  and  the  Army  faction,  were 
not  at  their  ease  respecting  his  integrity,  and 
they  would  have  been  less  so  had  they  known 
the  extraordinary  correspondence  which  now 
occurred  between  these  two  eminent  persons 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hammond  received  two  remarkable  letters 
from  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  the  one  dated 
23rd  and  the  other  the  25th  of  November,  a 
few  days  preparatory  to  their  great  coup 
d'eial. 

*'  Dear  Robin,"  as  in  the  familiarity  of 
friendship  both  style  Hammond,  Ireton  as- 
sured of ''  the  tenderness  that  we  have  (in 
the  Army)  towards  him."  He  would  remove 
"  the  ground  of  his  scruples."  Robin  con- 
sidered that  he  held  the  King  *'  as  a  servant 
under  trust"  for  the  Padiament.  This  Ire- 
ton does  not  deny,  and  proceeds,  **  The  Lord 
forbid  that  I  should  tempi  thee."  Rut,  asks 
Ireton,  Who  put  him  in  the  trust?  The 
Parliament  merely  as  a  form,  or  the  Army  in 
effect?  Who  made  him  Governor?  Was  he 
such  from  any  affection  of  that  sort  or  gene- 
ration of  men  which  now  through  accident 
bear  the  sway  and  name?  or  rather  of  those 
whose  judgment  and  affections  are  most  op- 
posite lo  them?  It  was  for  public  ends  the 
Governor  had  received  his  trust,  and  Ireton 
appealed  lo  his  conscience  to  whom  he  owed 
his  faith.  He  hoped  that  he  would  not  give 
himself  up  lo  the  delusion  of  an  air  of  ho- 
nour, and  mere  form  or  shadow  of  faithful- 
ness, to  the  neglect  of  the  reality  or  substance. 
God  had  belter  endued  Robin  with  truth  and 
judgment  in  the  inner  parts.  The  subtle 
Ireton  thus  worked  at  *'  the  grounds  of  his 
scruples,"  and  the  serpent  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
had  never  whispered  more  seductive  treasofi. 
The  effusions  of  Cromwell  were  more  volu- 
minous ;  they  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his 
"  Experiences,**  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
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his  ^'  Providences."  He  sympatiuses  with 
the  complaints  of  Hammond  of  "*•  his  sad  and 
heavy  burthen."  Hammond  maintained  that 
^^  God  hath  appointed  authorities  among  the 
nations;"  he  had  been  taught  this  by  his 
uncle  the  Divine;  and  that  'Mhe  authority 
resides  in  England  in  the  Parliament," 
this  had  been  inculcated  by  his  uncle  the 
Parliamentary  ColoneL  Oomwell  puts  up 
his  prayer  after  his  sermon,  that  Dear 
Robin  '*  would  not  swerve,  nor  lose  any  glo- 
rious opportunity  the  Lord  puts  into  his 
hand."  (1) 

The  deliverance  of  the  King's  person  to  the 
Army  was  the  object  of  the  writers  with  the 
Grovernor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  con- 
science of  Hammond  was  pure.  The  whole 
of  Hammond's  life,  from  the  moment  Charles 
entered  the  island,  offers  a  singular  exhibi- 
tion of  an  honest  man  embarrassed  by  op- 
posite principles.  In  the  presen t  great  temp- 
tation, even  his  powerful  friends  liad  not  suc- 
ceeded to  induce  him  to  act  as  they  desired, 
hut  they  verified  what  this  unhappy  man  had 
from  his  spontaneous  emotions  exclaimed  at 
his  first  meeting  with  Berkley  and  Ashbum- 
ham.— They  perplexed  him.  When  these 
subtle  men  had  ascertained  that  their  friend 
could  not  he  their  creature,  they  conjured 
him  away  from  his  Government,  and,  after 
suffering  an  imprisonment,  Colonel  Ham- 
mond got  shelved. 

CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Hurst  Block-house,  and  Windsor  Castle. 

The  King  still  remained  at  Newport, 
amidst  these  constant  alarms.  One  day,  as 
Charles  sate  at  dinner,  there  came  a  tall  man, 
^^  with  his  spanner  and  scarf,"  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but 
whom  no  one  knew.  The  stranger  placed 
himself  fronting  the  King,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
him.  The  silence  of  this  unknown,  and  his 
"  funereal"  (2)  countenance,  were  ominous ; 
there  was  a  deep  melancholy  in  his  looks,  but 
his  confidential  manner  marked  him  as '^  one 
of  the  ill-spirits  of  the  Army."  The  King  in 
vain  secretly  inquired  after  the  mysterious 
man.  Bowring  got  him  away  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  The  stranger  inquired  for 
Hammond  the  Governor ;  and  in  the  style  of 
the  eyil  spirit,  coming  for  the  human  being 

(I)  Letters  between  Colonel  Robert  Hammond, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  etc.,  1764. 

(9)  **  The  fbnereal  air"  of  this  oflDcer  is  notieed  in 
the  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Ckilchester. 


whose  soul  was  to  be  surrendered  in  the  final 
hour  of  perdition,  he  declared  ^^  I  am  conae 
for  Hammond  this  night!"  When  it  was 
hinted  that  the  Governor  would  hardly  quit 
his  quarters— the  demon,  raising  his  voice, 
exclaimed,  ^^  Til  warrant  ye  he  goes  with 
me  this  night  1  for  Hammond  is  my  pri- 
soner!" Bowring,  terrified,  stole  away  to 
prepare  the  King  for  some  sudden  change. 
When  Hammond  entered,  the  stranger  did 
not  know  his  person  till  he  had  declared  him- 
self. *'  I  am  commanded  to  bring  you  a 
prisoner  to  Windsor." — "  What  force  have 
you  in  the  Island?"  said  Hammond.—"  My- 
self only!"  sternly  replied  the  stranger. — 
'*It  is  my  choice,"  said  Hammond. — "  You 
had  belter  obey  my  orders,"  menaced  the 
authoritative  voice. 

This  stranger  was  Colonel  Isaac  Ewer, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  the  First.  He  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion ;  for  though  the  King  protested  against 
Hammond's  quilting  the  Island  and  Hammond 
promised  to  return  on  the  following  day,  on 
his  arrival  at  Windsor  the  Governor  was 
confined.  Such  was  the  mysterious  influence 
of  the  Army,  which  could  hold  a  governor 
amidst  his  own  troops  in  such  subjection  as 
instantly  to  submit  himself  to  their  single 
messenger.  It  might,  however,  not  have 
been  unknown  to  him  that  two  regiments 
were  arriving  at  Southampton,  from  whence 
Colonel  Ewer  had  passed  over,  that  he  might 
take  a  closer  inspection  of  his  more  noble 
prisoner  about  to  be;  "  Moritura  Puella !'* 
as  the  Poet  exclaimed  when  the  maiden's  foot 
was  on  the  snake. 

This  wai  the  prelude  of  carrying  off  the 
King.  In  the  evening  a  servant  of  Charles 
was  called  out  by  a  disguised  person,  who, 
having  desired  him  to  acquaint  the  King  that 
the  Army  would  seize  on  him  that  night, 
abruptly  withdrew.  As  yet  no  one  knew  of 
the  arrival  of  any  soldiers  in  the  Island.  That 
evening  Mr.  Firebraco  had  orders  to  wait  on 
the  King  for  a  packet  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
he  discovered  soldiers  with  pistols  about 
the  house  where  the  King  lodged.  He 
alarmed  the  King,  who  desired  him  to 
calm  his  feai-s ;  '^  Hammond's  deputies  may 
put  a  treble  guard  on  me."  ^'  It  were  better 
to  commit  yourself  to  the  seas  than  to  these 
men,"  rejoined  Firebrace,  offering  a  boat 
and  a  faithful  guide,  both  ready.  Charles 
said,  ''  He  had  passed  his  word  to  Ham- 
mond." He  retired  to  seal  his  letters.  H 
was  now  reported  that  two   thousand  foot 
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were  drawn  about  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The 
Lords  and  genllemen  urge  the  King  to  attempt 
kis  escape.  Charles  resumed  his  accustomed 
mode  of  reasooing.  *^  A  successful  attempt 
was  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  if  the  Army 
seized  on  him,  they  would  preserve  him 
ior  iheir  own  sakes."  A  debate  was  held. 
Hie  Ead  of  Lindsay  observed,  ''  All  will 
not  steer  by  such  rules  of  policy.  Your 
Majesty's  escape  from  Hampton  Court  was 
your  best  security."  After  a  pause,  the 
King  positively  declared,  '^  They  have  pro- 
mised me,  and  I  will  not  break  first."  So 
bidding  theiu  a  good  night,  he  said  he  would 
retire  to  his  rest.  '^  Which,"  said  one,  ^^  I 
Soar  will  not  be  long." 

At  break  of  day,  on  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
King's  outer  door,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  de- 
manding what  it  meant,  was  informed  that 
some  gentlemen  of  the  Array  were  desirous 
of  speaking  with  the  King.  They  rushed 
into  the  chamber,  and  abruptly  told  the  King 
that  they  had  orders  to  remove  him. 

"  From  whom?"  asked  the  King.—''  From 
the  Array  I"—**  To  what  place?"—*'  The 
Castle r—"  To  what  Castle?"—"  To  tha 
Castle!"— "The  Castle  is  no  Castle.  lam 
prepared  for  any  Castle,  but  tell  rae  the 
name."—"  Hurst  Castle."—"  Indeed!  you 
could  not  have  named  a  worse  1" 

The  King  was  hurried  into  a  coach.  Major 
Rolfe, — an  officer  who  had  been  accused  of 
tampering  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to 
dispatch  the  King  by  poison,— with  his  hat 
on,  insolently  and  uninvited,  was  stepping 
into  the  coach,  when  Charles  placing  his  foot 
before  the  door,  courageously  pushed  away 
the  armed  ruffian — "  Go  you  out  I  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  that!"  and  called  in  Herbert 
and  Harrington,  his  Grooms  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. Rolfe,  repulsed  and  mortified 
amidst  his  own  troop,  mounted  the  King's  led 
horse,  and  rode  by  the  coach-side,  reviling 
the  King.  Charles  betrayed  no  discompo- 
sure, and,  already  knowing  whither  he  was 
going,  amused  himself  with  the  conjectures 
of  his  gentlemen.  Charles  had  certainly  a 
delight  in  perilous  adventures;  he  seems 
rather  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  such  ro- 
mantic incidents  than  to  have  feared  them. 
Hurst  Castle  was  in  reality  a  Block-house, 
in  a  desolate  spot  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
united  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
sand  covered  with  stones  and  pebbles,  and 
washed  on  both  sides  by  the  waves.  The 
Captain  at  the  Block*house  appeared  a  suit- 
able accompaniment  to  this  drear  abode.  He 
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was  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  Army  faction ; 
and  his  figure  was  that  of  a  bandit.  His 
grim  aspect,  his  stern  looks,  his  wild  shaggy 
locks  and  black  beard,  a  heavy  partisan  in  his 
hand,  and  a  huge  basket-hilted  sword  at  his 
side,  betrayed  a  man  designed  for  mischief. 
He  vapoured  and  thundered  !  the  King's  at- 
tendants were  alarmed  ;  but  at  the  reprimand 
of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  it  turned  out  that 
the  Captain  of  the  Block-house  had  only  blu^ 
tered  to  assume  an  importance  equal  to  the 
pride  which  he  could  not  conceal,  that  his 
base  hands  should  hold  the  King  of  England 
as  his  prisoner ! 

Every  thing  here  was  dismal,  the  apart- 
ments, the  air,  and  the  fort.  The  stony  walk 
was  but  a  few  paces  broad,  yet  in  length  two 
miles ; — the  uninterrupted  view  of  the  oppo- 
site Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  ships  of  all  di- 
mensions daily  under  sail,  formed  the  soli- 
tary amusement  of  the  King.  It  was  here  that 
Harrington,  havingbeen  deeply  affected  by  the 
King's  conduct  and  ability  during  the  treaty, 
had  expressed  his  admiration  of  Charles  with 
such  fervour  that,  his  conversation  having 
been  reported,  the  philosopher  was  instantly 
dismissed  from  his  attendance  on  the  King. 
Charles  deeply  resented  this,  for  he  was  sen- 
sible of  the  fine  genius  of  Harrington,  with 
whom  he  delighted  to  converse  on  the  free- 
dom under  a  Monarchy,  and  the  freedom 
under  a  Commonwealth, — the  model,  pro- 
bably, of  Harrington's  own  political  romance, 
the  "  Oceana  1" 

Herbert  remained  the  solitary  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  Charles;  but  as  he  observes, 
in  motu  trepidationis.  Three  weeks  had 
now  elapsed.  Charles  had  of  late  received 
some  dark  intimations  respecting  certain  offi- 
cers, and  more  than  ever  felt  the  horror  of 
an  ignoble  termination  of  his  life.  This  se^ 
questered  spot,  jutting  out  amidst  the  ocean, 
and  almost  severed  from  the  land,  seemed 
to  have  been  selected  for  some  dreadful 
deed ;  and  every  new  commander  appeared 
to  the  King  as  the  person  designed  to  be  his 
executioner. 

It  was  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  that 
Charles  was  startled  by  the  rattling  fall  of  the 
draw-bridge  and  the  tramp  of  horses.  The 
King  rose,  and  Herbert  stole  out  to  learn  his 
Master's  fate.  Major  Harrison  had  arrived  1 
The  King  seemed  troubled,  desired  to  be 
dressed,  and  retired  to  his  prayers.  Herbert 
noticed  his  unusual  concern,  and  could  not 
avoid  shedding  tears.  Charles  told  him,  *^  i 
am  not  afraid,  but  do  not  you  know  that  this 
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is  the  man  who  iptended  to  assassinate  me, 
as  by  letter  I  was  informed,  during  the  late 
Trej'y  7  This  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a  pur- 
po>e." 

It  was  for  sone  time  difficult  to  obtain  the 
secret  of  Major  Harrison's  midnight  expedi- 
tion. The  King  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
le.irn  that  he  was  only  to  be  removed  to 
WindsffF  ;  to  quit  the  mcst  dismal  castle  in 
England  for  the  one  in  which  he  most  de- 
lighted. 

The  King,  o  i  leaving  Hurst  Castle,  mount- 
ed his  horse.  At  Winchester,  notwithstand- 
ing the  times,  observes  Herbert,  the  city,  the 
clergy,  and  the  gentry  flocked  to  welcome 
their  unliappy  Sovereign.  On  the  road,  the 
King  Oxeii  his  eyes  earnestly  on  Major  Har- 
risim,  who,  somewhat  abashed,  fell  back 
among  his  troops.  Charles  declared  that  he 
looked  like  a  soldier,  and  that  his  aspect  was 
goo.l ;  so  that  he  doubted  if  he  had  not  been 
misrepresenti'd.  ^'  I  have  some  judgment  in 
faces,"  «aid  the  King,  "  for  ofltimes  the  spirit 
and  disposition  may  be  discerned  in  the  coun- 
tenance; yet  in  that  we  may  be  deceived." 
The  royal  physiognomist  was  more  candid 
than  Lavater,  and  in  the  present  case  hi\d 
vainly  flattered  himself  with  having  found  a 
Royalist  in  a  Republican. 

It  was  observed  that  the  King  had  not  for  a 
long  time  been  so  cheerful — a  transitory  hap- 
piness seemed  to  come  over  him ;  the  visions 
of  the  antique  regal  castle  flattered  his  ima- 
gination with  a  change  of  fortune.  He  was 
escaping,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from  dreary 
solitudes,  dark  treacheries,  and  petly  inso- 
lence His  companions  caught,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  exhilaration  of  his  spirits  ;  but  still 
wondered,  says  Herbert,  "considering  his 
condition.*'  At  supper,  in  a  crowded  room 
of  the  Army-officers  and  people  who  came  to 
view  the  King,  Charles  beckoned  to  Major 
Harrison,  who  approached  with  due  respect ; 
the  King  took  him  aside  at  a  window  for  half 
an  hour,  and  among  other  things  told  him  of 
the  information  concerning  him,  which 
rendered  him  an  enemy  in  the  worst  sense  to 
his  person.  The  Major  vindicated  himself, 
and  repeated  what  he  had  said,  that  ''  The 
Law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  and  small, 
and  that  Justice  had  no  respect  to  persons." 
The  tone  and  mannerof  Harrison,  whom  Mrs. 
Macaulay  calls  *'  an  honest  fanatic,"  were  as 
explicit  as  the  axiom  he  had  uttered ;  and 
Charles,  delecting  his  physiognomical  blun- 
der, ceased  any  farther  communication. 
in  the  delights  of  Windsor  Castle  Charles 
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appeared  to  have  lost  in  forgetfuhiess  the 
tribulations  of  many  years.  It  had  been  loog^ 
since  in  repose  he  had  Tiewed  Natort .  He 
had  his  liberty  to  walk  where  he  pleased 
within  the  Castle.  He  loved  to  linger  on  the 
lengthened  terrace,  to  gaze  on  the  spires  of 
learned  Eton— to  pursue  the  winding  Thames 
— and  dwell  on  the  pleasant  hills  and  vallejs, 
spotted  with  villages,  and  adorned  with  many 
a  villa.  The  scene  oniv  wanted  his  children 
and  his  consort,  to  perfect  the  passing  hour 
of  his  fugitive  happiness. 

At  Windsor  Castle  the  King  and  his  party 
were  not  yet  convinced  that  the  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  now  began  to  be  rumoured, 
was  any  thing  more  than  an  unsubstaniiai 
pageant.  The  case  was  unprecedented.  The 
profoundest  politician  might  be  allowed  to 
douht  the  possibility  of  that  public  act,  which 
was  called  national,  yet  in  which  the  nation 
took  no  part,  and  which  was  sanctioned  as 
Parliament^iry,  though  at  the  lime  there  was, 
in  truth,  no  Parliament.  1  read  in  the  Manu- 
script Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that 
while  the  King  was  at  Windsor,  he  gave 
orders  for  saving  the  seeds  of  some  Spanish 
melons,  which  he  would  have  set  at  the 
Queen's  house  at  Wimbledon.  On  this  little 
incident,  combined  with  more  important 
ones,  the  noble  diarist  concludes,  that  '^  he 
hangs  still  upon  the  twig,"  it  was  then  the 
state  of  the  drowning  man. 

The  true  comment  on  this  expression  of 
Lord  Leicester's,  who  was  himself  somewhat 
of  a  Parliamentarian,  may  be  collected  from 
the  intelligence  daily  dispatched  from  Wind- 
sor, and  published  to  prepare  the  public  for 
the  great  and  approaching  event.  These 
privileged  spies  express  astonishment  at  the 
King's  unaltered  habits  and  careless  endur- 
ance of  his  persecutions.  "  The  King,"  they 
say,  *' continues  indifferent  merry;"  '*  yet," 
adds  another,  **  not  without  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  new  faces."  In 
fact,  Charles  always  doubted  of  an  open  tri- 
bunal of  justice;  that  scheme  seemed  pre- 
posterous. It  was  not  a  trial  which  he  dread- 
ed ;  he  always  conceived  he  should  suffer  a 
private  death.  One  of  these  intelligencers 
says,  '*  Ho  makes  the  business  talked  on  of 
questioning  of  him  a  jest."  The  following 
extract  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  malignity 
of  these  revolutionary  scribes,  as  vulgar  as 
were  most  of  their  patrons. 

"The  King  is  cunningly  merry  for  the 
most  part,  though  he  hears  of  the  Parlia- 
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meofs  proceeding  against  h'.\w    He  asked  ) 
who  came  from  London,  how  hU  young  Prin-  [ 
cess  did?    He  was  answered,  she  was  very 
melancholy.    The  King  replied,  *And  well 
she  may  be  so,  when  she  hears  what  death 
her  old  father  is  coming  unto.'    We  find  his 
discourse  of  late  very  effeminate,  and  talking 
much  of  women,  which  he  is  sure  for  the 
most  part  to  bring  in  at  the  end  of  every' 
subject.    On  telling  him  that  the  Parliament 
intended  to  proceed  in  justice  against  him, 
he  answered,  most  simply  and  tyrannically, 
*  Who  can  question  me  fur  my  life?' "  (1) 

This  is  a  carious  example  of  party  writing 
from  the  Government  paper  of  a  vile  Govein- 
ment.  Here  are  as  many  lies  as  lines.  When 
Charles  alluded  to  that 

'*Chnd  of  Misery,  bapUsed  in  tears," 

who  pined  away  in  melancholy  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  in  that  Castle  where  her  father 
had  sufTered  a  long  durance,  and  where  she 
shortly  after  found  her .  vault,  how  could 
Charles  call  himself  *'  her  old  father?"  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  should  talk  at  Windsor  of  *'  the 
death  her  father  was  coming  to,"  when  he 
was  convinced  that  '^  no. one  could  question 
him  for  his  life  ?"  Why  were  all  these  lies 
raised?  It  was  an  artifice  of  the  wretched 
scribe,  who  forged  the  words  he  puts  in  the 
King's  mouth,  to  prt>pure  the  public  mind  for 
the  meditated  catastrophe.  Could  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Charles's  ''discourse  of  late  so 
effeminate,"  and  •'  talking  of  women,"  was 
his  domestic  tenderness?  the  voice  of  the 
father  and  the  husband?  the  excruciating 
feelings  for  his  hapless  daughter  and  his 
exiled  Queen,  who  at  this  time  was  soliciting 
the  Parliament  for  a  safe  conduct  to  approach 
once  more  the  unhappiest  of  men  and  of  mo- 
narchs?  In  truth,  the  novel  barbarism  of 
the  age  had  already  thrown  back  society  into 
its  rudest  element. 

After  a  short  month  the  King  with  regret 
was  compelled  to  quit  Windsor  Castl\  It 
was  in  the  court-yard,  passing  by  the  keep, 
that  occurred  the  extraordinary  meeting,  yer- 
iniiled  but  for  a  minute— a  single  minute — 
deeply  implored  and  hardly  conceded,  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  remained  a  pri- 

(1)  The  Moderate,  impartially  communicating 
Marlial  Affairs  to  the  Kingdom  of  England ;  January 
9  to  19,  4649.  The  writer  was  Gilbert  Uabbotl,  or 
lIabl)old,  the  new  licenser!— in  tnis  lirsl  year  of 
*' Freedom  restored!" 
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soner  at  the  Castle,  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  King : — "  My  dear  Master  I"  was 
all  he  could  say.  '^  I  have»  indeed,"  replied 
Charles,  **'  been  a  dear  master  to  you !"  Both 
parted  to  go  to  the  same  fate. 

Tho  King  was  removed  to  the  Palace  of 
St.  James's.  Hitherto  the  King  had  been 
served  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  State. 
He  dined  in  the  Presence-chamber;  the 
Carver,  the  Sewer,  the  Cup-bearer,  and  the 
Gentleman-usher  officialeid ;  the  cup  was 
presented  on  the  knee,  and  the  Say  was 
given  out.  (1)  At  St.  James's  Charles  Htsi 
endured  the  petty  indignity  from  the  wretch- 
ed faction,  who  ordered  that  all  regal  cere- 
monies shc.uld  be  abolished,  and  that  the  ac- 
customed respect  to  his  Majesty  at  his  meals 
should  be  forborne.  Soldiers  now  were  his 
rough  attendants,  and  brought  in  thv?  dishes 
uncovered.  The  King  felt  the  degradation, 
ate  little,  and  in  private.  **  Is  there  any 
thing  more  contemptible  than  a  despised 
Prince?"  said  Charles  to  his  faithful  Thomas 
Herbert. 

The  story  of  Charles  the  First's  imprison- 
ment at  Holmby  and  at  Hampton  Court,  his 
long  confinement  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  his 
immurement  at  the  dismal  Block-house  of 
Hurst ,  his  return  to  regal  Windsor,  and  his 
final  removal  to  St.  James's  and  Whitehall, 
open  a  series  of  pathetic  scenes  which  the 
inventions  of  a  Shakspeare  could  hardly  sur- 
pass in  dramatic  effect  or  noble  pathos — 
scenes,  however,  which  "the  Malignants*' 
of  party  have  affected  to  pass  by  as  ordinary 
incidents,  throwing  a  veil  over  that  grandeur 
of  mind  which  their  brulalised  spirits  could 
never  wear  down  to  their  own  level. 

So  truly  did  Charles  say  of  himself,  "  We 
have  learned  to  busy  ourself  in  retiring  into 
ourself,  and  therefore  the  belter  digest  what 
befaUs." 

CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

The  Trial  and  the  Decapitation. 

The  Commons  voted  themselves  "  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  Nation,"  and  what- 
ever they  declared  to  be  law  was  law,  without 
the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  Peers. 
Shortly  after,  when  they  had  rid  themselves 
of  the  Sovereign,  they  voted  the  Lords  **  to 
be  dangerous  and  useless."  Harry  Marten, 
as  reckless  in  his  wit  as  in  his  life,  with  the 

(S)  The  Say  is  an  abbreyiation  of  Assay,  or  trial ; 
the  ceremony  of  tasting  the  King's  food  when  pre- 
sented. 
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same  tolerant  good-humour  which  he  had 
evinced  on  a  former  occasion  with  Judge 
Jenkins,  proposed  an  amendment  in  ferour 
of  the  Lords,  that  ^'  they  were  useless  hut  not 
dangerous/'  By  this  felicitous  humour  this 
Commonwealth-man  had  often  relieved  the 
Royalists  in  their  most  critical  circumstances, 
and,  though  a  regicide,  his  life  was  after- 
wards spared  by  the  grateful  mediation  of 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  facetious 
genius  had  so  timely  served. 

An  ardent  critic  has  recently  said  of  the 
trial  of  Charles  the  First,  that  '^He  was  ar- 
raigned, sentenced,  and  executed  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth."  This  is  the  poetry  of 
the  fiction !  In  what  manner  the  erection  of 
^'  the  High  Court  of  Justice,"  a  court  never 
before  heard  of,  stood  in  connexion  with 
**  Heaven  and  Earth,"  a  plainer  narrative 
may  suffice  to  expose. 

A  judicial  trial  of  the  Sovereign,  I  have 
shown,  was  the  favourite  scheme  of  the 
Army-faction,  contemplated  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  our  historians  have  traced,  at 
least  two  years  before  it  occurred.  (1)  It 
was  often  dropped  and  resumed.  When 
Charles  had  closed  with  the  treaty  of  New- 
port, the  struggle  became  momentous  be- 
tween the  two  great  factions.  The  Army  ad- 
vanced on  London.  On  December  1st,  1648, 
they  carried  off  the  King  to  Hurst  Castle.  On 
the  5th  the  House  sate  through  the  whole 
night,  and,  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  the  morn- 
ing they  carried  the  question  that  the  Ring's 
concessions  were  satisfactory  for  a  settle- 
ment. The  Army-faction  seemed  mastered. 
What  then  happens  ? 

One  of  themselves  has  told  us.  '*  The 
Parliament  has  fallen  into  such  factions  and 
divisions,  that  any  one  who  usually  attended 
and  observed  the  business  of  the  House 
could,  after  a  debate  upon  any  question, 
easily  number  the  votes  that  would  be  on  each 
side,  before  the  question  was  put."  This 
curious  circumstance  had  never  been  grave- 
ly recorded  by  the  present  historiographer, 
had  his  friends  not  constituted  the  forlorn 
minority.  It  was  therefore  ^' a  resolution," 
so  Ludlow  expresses  it,  that  the  minority 

(0  This  important  fact  I  have  alluded  to  at  page 
m.  See Baillie'B  Letters,  ii.,  909.  Ma},  1646.  *'I 
abhor  to  think  of  it,  what  they  tpeak  of  execution." 
p.  948.  In  June  he  writes,  alluding  to  the  King, 
*'  Had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  was  raidy  to 
be  taken  at  Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execut- 
ed, which  is  the  mind  of  too  many  here,  or  to  be 
clapped  up  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had  never  come 
near  us."   Again,  at  p*  995,  in  August  of  the  same 


should  be  changed  into  a  majority.  It  was 
*'  resolved  by  three  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  three  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
who  withdrew  into  a  private  room  to  consider 
of  the  best  means."  In  truth  there  were  nor 
best  nor  worst !  When  **  the  Tyrant"  Charles 
had  required  that  five  Members  shoald  be  pat 
on  their  trial,  that  abrupt  arrest  of  their  per- 
sons—thatfeeble  cotip  (Telal— went  far  to  lose 
him  his  throne.  The  present  six  "  Tyrants" 
in  "  a  private  room"  had  the  list  of  the  whole 
House  placed  before  them  in  luxuriance,  to 
pick  and  choose.  "  We  went  over  the  names 
of  all  the  Members,  one  by  one,  giving  the 
truest  characters  we  could  of  their  inclina- 
tions, wherein  I  presume  we  were  not 
mistaken  in  many."  No  matter  1  the  hour 
presses,  and  the  business  is  not  nice  !  "  The 
Army  being  ordered" — (by  whom  ?  apparent- 
ly by  the  six  "  tyrants"  in  the  "  private 
room")—"  to  be  drawn  up  the  next  rooming, 
with  guards  placed  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  the  Lobby''— (on  what 
business?)  "  that  none  might  be  permitted 
to  pass  into  the  House  but  such  as  had  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  public  interest !"  By 
this  mode,  **  the  minority"  of  "  the  public 
interest"  triumphed  over  "  the  majority." 
Such  is  the  honest  history  of  Colonel  Pride's 
famed  "Purge,"  delivered  by  their  own 
authentic  historian.  (2) 

This  coup  d'itat  was  struck  on  December 
6th,  the  very  next  day  after  their  discomfi- 
ture in  the  House.  On  January  the  4th  the 
Commons  invested  themselves  with  •*  the 
Supreme  Authority,"  and  on  the  9lh  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  King  was 
proclaimed. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  on  **  the  face  of  the  Earth  ;"  for 
their  acts  in  "  the  face  of  Heaven  "  we  most 
look  to  their  chaplain  and  buffoon,  Hugh 
Peters.  Ho  himself  tells  us  that  the  fate  of 
the  King  too  deeply  affected  the  public  mind. 
•'  The  public  interest "  out  of  the  House  was 
so  far  from  an  agreement  with  "  the  public 
interest "  in  it,  that  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  sate  in  pretended  fasts,  and 
at  state  sermons,  acted  by  their  gesticulator 

year :  "Tbe secretaries  are  the  extremely  malicious 
enemies  of  the  blinded  Prince,  burning  for  the  day 
to  cast  him  and  all  his  posterity  out  of  England." 
Baillie  was  himself  an  honest  intolerant  Presby- 
terian, and  Charles  the  First,  with  him,  was  "the 
bUnded  Prince,"  because  he  could  not  as  an  English 
monarch,  and  in  conscience  as  a  religfonlst,  sub- 
scribe the  covenant  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ! 
{%)  Ludlow,  i.,S83. 
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and  comedian  in  the  palpit.  They  were 
edified  and  diverted  by  many  a  drolling  tale, 
a  gibe  and  a  quip,  or  an  ecstasy  kneeling  or 
weeping,  now  hiding  his  head,  now  clapping 
his  hands  for  a  new  revelation.  All  ior  ^^  the 
Red  Coats !"  ^^  Moses  was  now  to  lead  the 
pec^le  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  1  but  how  ? 
thai  was  not  yet  revealed  tome!"  Shrugging 
bis  shoulders,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  burying  his  head  in  the  cushion,  re- 
sounding laughter  polluted  the  choir  of  St. 
Margaret's  Chapel.  The  grotesque  seer,  starl- 
ing up  suddenly,  cried  out,  ^^Now  I  have  it 
by  Revelation  1  This  Army  must  root  up 
monarchy,  not  only  here,  but  in  France,  and 
other  kingdoms  round  about — this  is  to  bring 
you  out  of  Egypt !"  But  it  seems  that  there 
were  *^  foolish  citizens  in  our  Jerusalem,  who 
for  a  little  trading  and  profit  would  have 
Christ  crucified  (pointing  to  the  red  coats 
crowding  on  the  pulpit-stairs),  and  that  great 
Barabbas  of  Windsor  released."  It  was  be- 
fore Cromwell,  and  Bradshaw,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  novel  Court,  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  execution  on  the  Tuesday,  that 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Revolution  took  for  his 
text,  ^'Bind  your  kings  with  chains,  and 
your  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron."  It  de- 
lighted them  to  hear  of  ^*  the  Rabble  of 
Princes,"  and  Cromwell  was  observed  to 
laugh. 

Hugh  Peters  is  a  name  covered  with 
odium  ;  the  moral  habits  of  this  carnal  pro- 
phet have  been  so  frequently  aspersed  by  the 
Foyatists,  that,  had  Hugh  Peters  not  made  his 
own  confessions,  we  could  never  have  formed 
any  correct  notion  of  the  vile  and  ridiculous 
man  himself.  In  this  political  history  of  hu- 
man nature  he  serves  greatly  to  instruct  us. 
He  was  one  of  those  characters  who  are  en- 
gendered in  the  excitement  of  a  Revolution- 
ary period,  persons  easily  tempted  to  go  all 
lengths  with  a  triumphant  party,  and  contri- 
bute to  more  mischief  than  they  would  of 
themselves  incline  to. 

This  merry-Andrew  in  the  pulpit,  and  this 
advocate  for  the  sword  in  law,  was  at  bottom 
a  grave  and  earnest  divine,  neither  wanting 
in  learning  nor  in  ability.  By  the  deposition 
of  a  servant  at  his  trial,  it  appears  that  he 
was  usually  ^^  melancholy  sick."  Originally 
an  exile  from  his  non-conformity,  under  the 
severe  administration  of  Laud,  he  had  passed 
OTer  into  New  England,  and  on  his  return 
home,  after  fourteen  years  of  absence,  found 
the  nation  plunged  in  civil  war.  His  patrons 
were  the  Parliamentary  Generals.    Minister, 


messenger,  and  minion  of  the  Army,  in  his 
political  fanaticism  he  maintained  that  all 
government  depended  on  the  sword.  (1)  -Yet 
this  reckless  being  in  his  cell,  awaiting  his 
trial,  could  consider,  as  he  tells  us,  that ''  A 
good  government  is  where  men  may  be  as 
good  as  they  can,  and  not  so  bad  as  they 
would."  He  grew  wealthy  under  his  masters, 
who  bestowed  on  him  an  estate,  loaded  him 
with  frequent  donations,  one  of  which  was 
Laud's  library  ;  and  his  conscience,  now  the 
fatal  tree  was  in  his  contemplation,  was  trou- 
bled about  some  parts  of  Lord  Craven's 
estate,  of  which  he  had  evidently  shared  in 
the  pillage  with  the  infamous  Lord  Grey, 
whom  he  says,  ^*  as  I  had  time,"  (for  in  truth 
Peters  was  too  busy  to  sermonise  in  private,) 
^*  i  ever  advised  against  that  spirit  of  levelling 
then  stirring."  He  who  lives  on  rapine  is 
usually  improvident.  Peters  ^'  lived  in  debt, 
for  what  I  had,  others  shared  in."  He  would 
ascribe  to  himself  the  splendour  of  genero- 
sity, while  he  conceals  the  vulgar  prodiga- 
lity of  the  mean  adventurer.  This  was  one 
of  the  men  appointed  to  be  the  Reformers  of 
the  law.  In  his  uract  ^*Good  Work  for  a 
Good  Magistrate,  or  a  Short  Cut  to  Great 
Quiet,"  he  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws,  and  recommended 
that  the  records  in  the  Tower  should  be  burnt 
as  the  monuments  of  tyranny.  For  this  sug- 
gestion he  craves  pardon,  as  his  project  ap- 
pears to  have  given  offence ;  his  only  design 
in  law  was  for  ^'  ease,  expedition,  and  cheap- 
ness ;"  but  he  owns,  '^  When  I  was  called 
about  mending  laws,  1  confess  I  might  as 
well  have  been  spared."  He  asserted  on  his 
trial  that  he  had  done  many  good  offices  to 
the  royalists  when  he  was  in  power,  and 
wore  a  ring  which  Goring  had  given  him 
for  having  saved  his  life.  But  when  he  wrote 
in  his  Confessions,  before  his  trial  had  come 
on,  that  ^^  He  never  had  a  hand  in  contriving 
or  acting  the  death  of  the  king,  as  I  am 
scandalised,"  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
his  memorable  sermon  on  ^Mhe  Barabbas  of 
Windsor  "  and  its  text  had  been  uUerly  for- 
gotten. He  had  declared  that  the  Common- 
wealth would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  got 
rid  of  the  three  L's,  Lords;  Levites,  and 
Lawyers.  In  the  hour  of  contrition  he  wrote 
in  prison,  "A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to 
an  only  child,"  his  daughter.  Then  he 
mourned  that  *'  ever  he  had  been  popular, 
and  known  better  to  others  than  to  myself." 

(I)  See  note  In  page  450  for  his  dialogue  with 
UUnniM. 
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When  the  cruel  death  which  he  was  to  suffer 
approached,  then  he  cried  that  'Mife  was 
sweet,  and  death  was  terrible."  Thus  is  a 
man  two  men  I  a  wide  interval  separates  (he 
highflyer  Hugh  Peters  at  the  Army,  and  the 
Hugh  Peters,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
*^  shortly  going  where  lime  shall  be  no  more, 
nor  cock  nor  clock  distinguish  hours  !" 

When  (his  pageant  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  assembled,  it  was  discovered  thot,  in 
reaiiiy,  two- thirds  of  the  members  had  been 
drawn  out  of  the  Army.  There  were  some 
adventurers  who  looked  not  for  (heir  fortunes 
by  their  sword,  but  by  their  compliance.  And 
there  were  a  few,  *'  (he  honest  fanatics,"  as 
Mrs.  Macaulay  designa(es  ftlajor  Harrison, 
who  subscribed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles 
the  First,  on  mo(ives  and  principles  by  which 
they  would  have  expounded  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  which  they  calculated  the  approach 
of  the  Millennium,  or  demonstrated  the  Anti- 
Christ  of  Rome. 

When  the  Commissioners  were  preparing 
for  the  trial  of  the  King,  they  debated  whe- 
ther they  should  have  in  Court  both  a  sword 
and  a  mace ;  for  this  huddled  government, 
not  having  yet  had  time  to  order  a  Common- 
weal ih-m  ace,  (he  one  in  use  bore  the  royal 
arms.  There  was  something  antithetical  in 
the  present  process  of  displaying  the  regal 
authority  in  the  moment  of  the  abolition  of 
monarchy.  They  resolved  to  have  both,  the 
sword  alone  looking  too  terrible. 

They  had  been  more  diligent  in  fixing  in 
full  view  the  newly-manufactured  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, suggested  by  the  witty  and  disso- 
lute Henry  Marten.  **  The  first  year  of  Free- 
dom by  God's  blessing  restored  1648."  This 
singular  expression  Restored  he  used  on  an- 
other occasion.  In  drawing  up  the  Remon- 
strance of  the  Army,  which  changed  the 
Monarchy  into  a  Commonwealth,  this  Sheri- 
dan of  his  day    had  said  '^  Restored  to  its 

(1)1  found  this  anecdote  in  the  Aubrey  Papers  at 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  It  may  receive  some  elu- 
cidation Trom  a  passage  in  the  trial  of  the  great 
Regicide,  Thomas  Scott.  This  party  maintained 
that  the  English  Government  originaily  consisted  of 
the  Commons,  ^hi  h  ScotI  urged  as  a  pica  for  his 
defence  in  having  obeyed  the  Parliament,  consist 
ing  solely  of  the  Commons.  The  Court  having  ob- 
served to  Scott  that  he  could  not  give  one  instance 
that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  did  assurae  the 
King's  authority,  the  prisoner  replied,  *' I  can  many, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  a  House  of  Commons!" 
The  Court— "When  was  that?"  Scott.— ** In  the 
Saxons'  time."  This,  no  doubt,  puzzled  the  Court, 
as  It  has  many  a  more  profound  aniiquary  than 


ancient  government  of  Commonwealth."  A 
member  rose  to  reprimand,  and  to  wonder  at 
(he  impudence  of  Harry  Marten  asserting 
the  antiquity  of  Commonwealth,  of  whfch  he 
had  never  before  heard.  The  wit  rejoined  by 
a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  propriety  of 
the  term,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
man  who  had  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 
**  There  was,"  said  Harry,  *'a  text  which 
had  often  troubled  his  spirit  concerning  the 
man  who  was  blind  from  his  mother*s  womb, 
but  at  length  whose  sight  was  restored  to  the 
sight  which  he  should  have  had."  The  wit- 
ticism was  keen,  though  almost  as  abstruse 
as  the  antiquity  of  an  English  Common- 
wealth. (1) 

Charles,  on  his  entrance  before  the  tribunal 
which  had  now  usurped  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  beheld  Cromwell  and  Harry 
Marten  sitting  on  each  side  of  this  escutcheon, 
and  might  have  read,  by  that  "  hand-writing 
on  the  wall,"  how  his  days  were  numbered, 
and  that  he  had  already  outlived  the  mon- 
archy. 

Amidst  all  their  public  insolence  to  the 
King,  the  feeling  was  still  novel  and  awkward 
among  them  in  their  familiar  approach  to  his 
person.  The  Commonwealth's  new  mace- 
bearer,  overcome  by  the  awfulness  of  con- 
ducting Charles  to  the  bar,  excessively  trem- 
bled, and  could  scarcely  support  the  mace,  or 
hold  up  the  bar  to  admit  the  King  to  his  chair 
within  it. 

There  was  in  the  common  people  at  large 
a  deep  veneration  for  the  royal  person.  Their 
weeping  eyes  witnessed  his  long  afflictions ; 
the  misfortunes  and  the  grievances  of  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  this  hapless  prince 
hardly  lived  in  their  recollections.  They  had 
more  recently  listened  to  tales  of  his  gallantry 
in  the  field,  and  of  his  magnanimous  spirit 
in  his  prisons.  Admitted  into  his  presence, 
all  were  struck  by  the  gravity  and  stateliness 
of  him,  whom  nature  and  habit  aUke  formed 


either  the  Court  or  Scott  himself.  The  Conrt,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  baffled ;  they  had  not  sufficient 
erudition  to  contradict  the  assertion,— tbey  waived 
the  argument.  Court.— "You  do  not  come  to  any 
time  within  six  hundred  years,  you  speak  of  times 
wherein  things  were  obscure."  The  late  David 
Williams,  in  the  days  of  revolutionary  Reforms, 
printed  a  diagram  of  the  English  Constitution, 
wherein  the  rude  times  of  Alfred  were  shown  lo  the 
eye  as  its  perfection.  According  to  such  theories, 
the  Anti-monarchists  would  throw  back  a  nation  in 
the  highest  state  of  civilisation  to  barbarous  periods 
when  the  people  were  often  slaves  attached  to  tho 
soil.  This,  then,  was  to  be  the  Constitution  *'re' 
stored  toits  ancient  govemmentof  Commooweallh  >* 
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for  sovereignty.  While  the  prevailiog  fac- 
lioo,  small  but  terrible,  for  it  lay  among  the 
officers,  was  proclaiming  Charles  the  First 
"  A  Tyrant  1"  the  generous  nature  of  the  un- 
contaminated  many  was  ever  betraying  itself, 
not  only  by  a  mournful  silence,  but  often  by 
a  spontaneous  burst  of  '*  God  save  the  King  I'' 
Hume  has  beautifully  touched  this  part  of 
the  story.  "  The  King  was  softened  at  this 
moving  scene,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  their  dutiful  affection."  An  unfortunate 
monarch,  in  the  depth  of  his  misery,  could 
find  brothers  among  the  people.  These  were 
no  hirelings,  for  Charles's  party  was  now 
silenced,  dispersed,  or  in  terror,  suffered  to 
exist  only  by  their  inactivity  or  their  conceal- 
ment. 

The  personal  respect  for  the  King  was  felt 
in  every  class.    Some  of  the  soldiers  alone 
were  compelled,  by  two   or  three  of  their 
commanders,  to  raise  a  forced  shout  or  ob- 
trude an  insult.    When  the  King  was  rowed 
to  Westminster,  a  great  concourse  of  boats 
collected  ;  the  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major 
Harrison,  were  covered,  but  the  watermen 
insisted  on  rowing   the  King   bare-headed. 
Colonel  Tomlinsou,  although  his  party  had 
passed  their  sentence  on  the  King  as  a  Traitor, 
would  conduct  the  King  to  the  scaffold  with 
hat  in  hand.    Even  the  unknown  execution- 
ers deemed  it  advisable  to  wear  masks.    As 
for  the  High  Court  themselves,  they  seem  to 
have  sat  in  terror.    They  ordered  the  vaults 
to  be  searched,  they  barred  and  locked  them- 
selves in  at  every  entrance,  they  sei  guards 
on  the  leads  and  other  places  that  had  win- 
dows, and  all  back-doors.    Ten  companies  of 
foot  were  constantly  on  guard;   the  people 
were  beat  back  by  the  soldiers.    The  famed 
broad-brimmed    hat,  beneath  which  their 
Lord  President  scowled  on  ihe  hapless  mon- 
arch, was  cased  with  iron.    These  self-styled 
representatives  of  the  people  were  carrying 
on  a  cause  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  but 
how  happened  it  that  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  appear  to  have  been  most  fearful  of 
the  plaintiffs  themselves? 

Charles  the  First,  on  his  trial,  at  no  time 
found  his  presence  of  mind  fail,  nor  the 
firmness  of  his  pulse,  nor  the  aptness  of  his 
language.  From  early  life  he  had  a  defective 
utterance,  but  at  his  trial  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings  carried  on  his  voice  without  fal- 
tering. The  King  had  resolved  not  to  acknow- 
ledge by  any  salute  the  present  High  Court, 
and  for  this  purpose  would  not  uncover.  They 
had  anticipated  this  resolution,  for  this  mi- 
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nute  circumstance  was  actually  debated  among 
them.  It  was  ordered,  that  *'  in  case  tho 
Prisoner  shall  in  language  or  carriage  towards 
the  Court  be  contemptuous,  etc.,  it  is  left  to 
the  Lord  President  to  admonish,  or  to  com- 
mand the  taking  away  of  the  Prisoner ;  but, 
as  to  the  Prisoner's  taking  off  his  hat,  the 
Court  will  not  insist  upon  it  this  day."  Nor, 
indeed,  did  they  on  any  one  day  of  the  trial. 
An  expression  of  public  contempt  for  the 
Royal  presence  was  yet  so  much  of  a  novelty, 
that  even  these  Commissioners,  who  had 
dared  to  try  him  for  his  life,  did  not  venture 
once  to  offer  him  a  public  indignity,  not- 
withstanding that  the  more  violent  of  the 
faction  reduced  his  designation  to  ''  The 
Man."  Bradshaw,  though  he  never  address- 
ed the  King  by  the  style  of  royally,  and 
spoke  to  Charles  as  to  an  ordinary  prisoner, 
often  applied  the  title  of  "  Sir!"  which  was 
as  freely  bestowed  by  the  King,  the  only 
equality  which  could  exist  between  them. 
The  stale  of  his  Royalty,  though  dimmed,  was 
not  yet  lost.  Bradshaw,  a  Serjeant  of  obscure 
reputation,  suddenly  elevated  into  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Land,  affected 
an  equality  of  pomp  with  Royalty  itself;  yet 
as  the  sanie  preparations  had  been  allowed 
the  King,  it  betrayed  in  these  novices  in  the 
arts  of  degrading  tho  person  of  the  Sovereign 
the  involuntary  concession  of  a  tribute  to 
public  opinion.  The  King  at  the  bar  was  still 
the  King.  Charles  never  suffered  himself  to 
be  hurried  ;  he  took  his  chair  with  stateliness, 
he  sat  down  leisurely,  or  looked  about  him 
with  curiosity,  often  with  many  an  inquiring 
glance.  A  paper  of  the  day  describes  the 
King.  "  With  a  quick  eye  and  nimble  gesture 
he  turned  himself  oftentimes  about,  casting 
an  eye  not  only  on  those  who  were  on  each 
side  of  the  Court,  but  even  on  the  spectators 
in  the  midst  of  the  Hall."  Was  there  yet  a 
lingering  hope  in  that  firm  though  subdued 
spirit,  for  the  appearance  of  some  unknown 
friend?  Or  did  Charles  imagine  that  the 
very  person  of  Majesty  might  create  anew 
expiring  loyalty  ?  Four  noblemen,  it  is  said, 
had  indeed  offered  themselves  to  be  tried  for 
the  imputed  crimes  of  their  Royal  Master. 
They  declared  that  they  had  concurred  by 
their  counsels,  and  alone  should  be  deemed 
guilty.  Honour  and  patriotism  emulated 
each  other  in  that  proffered  immolation.  But 
from  the  Court  before  him  the  King  could 
receive  no  generous  sympathy.  The  Solicitor 
for  the  People,  a  very  poor  but  not  unskil- 
ful lawyer,  and  who  a  few  days  before  the 
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Trial  had  never  had  any  expectation  of  the 
office,  with  his  two  Republican  Counsel,  one 
of  whom  was  the  Dutchman,  Dorislaus,  were 
only  separated  from  the  King  by  a  slight  par- 
tition, and  the  soldiers  surroanding  the  Conrt 
filled  the  intermediate  passage  between  the 
King  and  the  people.  Charles  the  First  was 
there  as  if  he  had  stood  alone  in  the  universe. 
Once  a  solitary  Toice  reminded  him  that 
there  was  in  that  Court  one  who  recognised 
the  King,  and  proclaimed  who  was  the  traitor ; 
but  that  voice  was  a  female's !  (1) 

Charles  carried  a  cane,  or,  in  the  style  of 
the  day,  "a  staff."  When  Cooke,  the  Soli- 
citor, was  delivering  himself  with  insolence, 
the  King  two  or  three  times  gently  touched 
his  shoulder.  While  the  charge  was  being 
read,  the  King  rose  again  to  look  around, 
and  resumed  his  seat  with  a  stem*  look,  but 
at  the  passage  where  he  was  accused  of 
being  *'  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,"  etc.,  he  scorn- 
fully laughed  in  the  face  of  the  Court.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  occurred.  As  the 
King  was  leaning  on  his  cane  the  head  broke 
off  on  a  sudden,  and  rolled  on  the  ground. 
This  seemed  for  a  moment  to  affect  the  King, 
as  it  did  many  who  saw  or  heard  of  it.  This 
momentary  surprise  did  not,  however,  de- 
range his  ideas.  Not  that  Charles  did  not 
partake  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  of 
omens  at  this  time ;  he  afterwards  confessed 
to  Bishop  Juxon  that  ^4t  really  made  a  great 
impression  on  him."  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  was  a  malicious  contrivance  of  Hugh 
Peters,  who  was  then  "  the  King's  gaoler," 
and  who  had  *^  artificially  tampered  upon 
his  staff,"  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  sud- 
den  dismay  into  the  mind  of  the  King.  In 
an  age  when  our  sages  still  expounded  omens 
and  chronicled  their  dreams,  a  mischance  so 
timed  before  the  eyes  of  the  pubKc  was  no  in- 
considerable one.  If  it  were  a  trick,  it  was 
the  triumph  of  a  little  villain,  or  the  disgrace 
of  a  great  one.  It  was,  however,  with  that 
headless  cane,  that  in  retiring  from  the  bar 
Charles  pointed  to  the  sword  lying  on  the 
table,  and  scornfully  said,  *'  I  do  not  fear 
that."  But  Charles  had  to  endure  the  inso- 
lence of  the  vile,  and  it  is  said  he  smiled  when 

(1)  It  is  well  known  who  this  lady  was.  When 
the  charge  against  the  King  was  made,  In  the  name 
of  the  Commons  and  People  of  fingland,  a  lady  ex- 
claimed with  a  lond  voice,  *'lt  is  a  lie 'not  a  quar- 
ter of  the  people !  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  rogae  and 
a  traitor!"  The  lady  was  masked.  Colonel  Axtell 
ordered  his  musketeers  to  present  their  muskets  to 
the  box  and  lire  on  the  woman,  using  an  oppro* 
brioiu  term.   This  produced  a  dreadful  sUenee, 


some  soldiers  spat  in  his  face,  and  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  was  already  infomons  by  her  bose 
conduct,  fiercely  exulted  in  the  same  honour. 
The  prostitute  could  rival  the  bully  of  her  fac- 
tion. 

The  trial  of  the  King,  its  chief  points  and 
the  arguments,  have  been  oonvefad  to  the 
reader  in  our  popular  histories,  but  too  many 
traits  are  lost  in  those  summaries.  Bradshaw 
assumes  that  *^  the  supreme  jurisdiction  Hes 
with  the  Commons  of  England;"  the  Ring 
insists  that  *^the  House  of  Commons  was 
never  a  Court  of  Judicature."  The  words  of 
"  The  Tyrant"  may  still  be  quoted  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  force.  '*  If  power  with- 
out law  may  make  laws,  may  alter  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  do  not  know 
what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  be 
sure  of  his  life,  or  any  thing  that  he  calls  his 
own."  Bradshaw  would  not  allow  the  King  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  this  self-^eleeted 
court,  insisting  on  his  submission  to  it. 
Chaiies  admirably  replied  to  the  ^*  Serjeant" 
—  "  Sir,  by  your  favour,  I  do  not  know  the 
forms  of  law.  I  do  know  law  and  reason, 
though  1  am  no  lawyer  professed.  I  know  as 
much  law  as  any  gentleman  in  England,  and 
therefore,  under  your  favour,  I  do  plead  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  more 
than  you  do."  Bradshaw,  pressed  hard  by 
the  King's  argument,  who  said,  ^^1  require 
that  I  do  give  in  my-  reasons  why  I  do  not 
answer,"  with  rude  insolence  replied,  *•"  Sir, 
'tis  not  for  prisoners  to  require!"  The  in- 
dignant monarch  for  a  moment  gave  way  to 
his  natural  hastiness  of  temper— ^^  Prisoner, 
Sir  1 1  am  not  an  ordinary  prisoner !"  But  if 
Charles  by  an  instantaneous  emotion  lost  his 
temper,  the  Lord  President  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  or  command  of  language,  for  when 
the  King  said,  ^*  Show  me  that  jurisdiction 
where  reason  is  not  to  be  heard  ?"  the  Serjeant 
unwittingly  replied,  "Sir!  we  show  it  you 
here,  the  Commons  of  England."  (2) 

On  the  last  day  there  was  a  more  subdued 
spirit  on  the  King.  He  now  perceived  that 
no  argument  would  avail,  llo  would  not 
acknowledge  their  authority,  but  he  did  not 
deny  their  power.    We  will  listen  to  die 

The  lady  reUred.    The  evidence  of  Sir  Pmted 
Temple  ascertains  that  it  was  the  Lady  Fairfax. 

(S)  These  **  reasons,"  which  the  Ein^  was  not 
suffered  to  deliver,  and  which,  if  be  liad,  woold 
have  been  to  no  purpoae,  he,  as  was  hia  tabonoH 
custom,  left  behind  him  ia  writing.  Be  baseva 
noted  down  when  he  was  interrupted  in  8peaUn& 
adding,  ^*  Against  reason  I  was  hindered  to  show  my 
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King, ''  Sir  1 1  know  it  is  in  Tain  for  me  to 
dispute ;  I  am  no  sceptic,  for  to  deny  the 
power  you  have ;  I  know  that  you  have  power 
enough  I  Sir !  I  must  confess  I  think  it  would 
have  been  for  the  kingdom*s  peace  if  yon 
would  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  shown 
the  lawfulness  of  your  power."  Charles  now 
condescended  almost  to  implore  for  a  little 
delay  of  a  day  or  two,  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  avoid  a  hasty  judg- 
ment. When  the  King  declared  '^I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  but  1  shall  desire  that 
this  may  be  entered  what  1  have  said,"  the 
Yulgar  triumph  of  the  pert  and  petulant 
lawyer  seems  barbarously  marked  in  the  re- 
tort—^^  The  Court  then.  Sir,  hath  something 
to  say  unto  you,  which  although  I  know  wilt 
be  very  unacceptable,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  are  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty." 
The  scarlet  gown  worn  on  this  day  had  al- 
ready pronounced  sentence  to  the  eyes  of  all 
present,  but  the  wounded  pride  it  concealed 
betrayed  itself  when  bradshaw  told  the  King, 
*'*  Sir !  you  have  not  owned  us  as  a  Courty 
and  you  look  upon  us  as  a  sort  of  people  mei 
logeiher:' 

While  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounc- 
ing, the  King  was  observed  to  smile,  and 
then  to  lift  his  eyes  in  silently  appealing  to 
Heaven.  After  the  condemnation  this  extra- 
ordinary dialogue  ensued. 

The  King  addressed  Bradshaw.  ''  Will  you 
hear  me  a  word,  Sir?'* 

Braoshaw.— *^  Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard 
after  the  sentence." 

Thb  Kwg.— "  No,  Sir !" 

BRAnsHAw.^''No,  Sir!  by  your  favour. 
Sir  I  Guard  1  withdraw  your  prisoner !" 

King.— '*1  may  speak  after  the  sentence, 
by  your  favour.  Sir  1  I  may  speak  after  sen- 
tence, bvbr!    By  your  favour,  hold!    The 

sentence.  Sir!    1  say  Sir 1  do— I  am  not 

suffered  to  speak— expect  what  justice  other 
people  will  have  !*' 

Violently  hurried  from  the  Bar,  in  the 
broken  words  and  the  struggle  of  contemned 
Majesty,  we  still  mark  the  unalterable  for- 
titode  of  Charles  the  First.  He  commanded 
while  he  implored.  In  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare  is  there  a  touch  more  natural  than 
Charles's  byer  !  In  this  tragical  agitation,  we 
catch  from  the  last  words  which  fell  from  his 
hps  a  prediction  of  political  wisdom.  Hume, 
in  one  of  those  inimitable  passages  his  fine 
gemus  often  cast,  has  eiquisitely  toodied  the 
lecture  of  Charles  the  First  at  these  moments. 

His  soul,  without  effort    or   afiiectation, 
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seemed  only  to  remain  in  the  situation  fa« 
miliar  to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt 
on  aU  the  efforts  of  human  malice  and  ini« 
quity." 

Dragged  from  the  bar,  the  King  passed 
through  a  rabble  of  soldiers ;  brutal  indig- 
nities were  cast  on  him,  but  his  spirit  was 
constant  to  itself.  Some  soldiers  were  revil- 
ing him,  others  blowing  tobacco-whiffs  in 
his  face,  or  throwing  their  broken  pipes  in 
his  way;  one  honest  soldier  exclaiming, 
"  God  bless  you.  Sir !"  his  Captain  caned 
him.  The  King  observed,  that  ^'  the  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  offence."  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Herbert,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
King  asked  if  ho  had  remarked  the  cry  of  the 
soldiers  for  '^  Justice  and  Execution !"  Herbert 
answered  that  he  did,  and  wondered  at  it. 
"  So  did  not  I,"  said  Charles,  •'  for  I  am  well 
assured  the  soldiers  bear  no  malice  to  me. 
The  cry  was,  no  doubt,  given  by  their  officers, 
for  whom  the  soldiers  would  do  the  like  were 
there  occasion." 

This  obsen'ation  is  an  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  King.  We  know  that 
once  Hugh  Peters  hurried  out  of  Court  to 
instigate  a  Colonel  to  command  his  men  to 
give  out  a  cry  for  Justice!  and  that  after 
sentence,  Colonel  Axtell,  having  first  caned 
his  men  to  it,  forced  them  to  cry  out  for  Exe- 
cution !  as  the  King  passed.  The  real  per- 
secutors of  Charles  wore  restricted  to  this 
narrow  circle,  nor  would  the  King  have  had 
many  even  among  these,  had  that  party  not 
imagined,  and  several  of  them  declared  it, 
that,  had  Charles  lived,  their  own  lives  were 
in  peril. 

Three  davs  intervened  between  the  sen- 
tence  and  the  execution.  Charles,  in  re« 
questing  the  absence  of  his  friends,  admitted 
his  two  children,  the  only  ones  left  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  possible  to  be  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  not  remember  their  mother.  His 
least  agony  was  not  that  of  bidding  them  a 
last  farewell ;  for  having  done  this,  and  with- 
drawn to  the  window  to  conceal  his  suffer- 
ings, he  broke  again  into  a  violence  of  grief, 
he  returned  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
once  more  lingered  in  their  embrace. 

A  domestic  incident  which  occurred  the 
preceding  evening  gives  a  touching  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  man.  Charles,  taking  off  an 
emerald  ring  from  his  finger,  seemed  anxious 
that  Herbert,  if  possible,  should  hasten  im-* 
mediately  and  deliver  it  to  a  lady  without 
saying  a  word.  Herbert  by  great  favour  pro- 
cured the  parole,  and  not  with  little  difficulty 
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threaded  his  way  by  the  numerous  sentinels,  , 
at  that  late  hour.  At  the  sight  of  the  ring, 
the  lady,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
desired  Herbert  to  wait.  She  returned  with 
a  little  cabinet,  closed  with  three  seals,  pray- 
ing that  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  hand 
which  sent  that  ring,  and  which  was  left  with 
her.  In  the  morning  the  mysterious  cabinet 
was  opened;  it  contained  diamonds  and 
jewels,  and  for  the  most  part  broken  Georges 
and  Garters.  **  You  see,"  said  Charles,  '*  all 
the  wealth  now  in  ray  power  to  gi?e  my  two 
children."  The  person  with  whom  the  ca- 
binet had  been  deposited  by  the  provident 
Monarch  was  Lady  Wheeler,  the  royal  laun- 
dress. 

In  the  last  pathetic  interview  with  his  chil- 
dren, Charles  told  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
among  other  things,  that  ^'  His  death  was 
glorious,  for  he  should  die  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  land.  He  should  die  a  Martyr." 
On  the  scaffold  he  declared  that  ^^  He  was  the 
Martyr  of  the  people." 

This  style  from  the  lips  of  "a  Tyrant"  is 
strange  and  unexpected,  and  the  title  of 
"  Martyr,"  which  Charles  proudly  professed, 
was  long  disputed  by  his  enemies.  The  great 
genius  of  Milton  could  condescend  to  cavil, 
Tostricting  the  sense  of  the  term  to  those  who 
died  for  persevering  in  their  faith ;  but  that, 
since  Charles  had  consented  to  suspend,  or 
abolish,  the  Episcopacy  in  England,  he  could 
not  be  held  to  be  a  Martyr  to  religion.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  was  a 
civil  and  political  onu.  Charles  need  not  have 
ascended  the  scaffold,  would  he  have  betrayed 
the  liberties  and  plundered  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  The  King  alluded  to  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  on  his  trial.  Once  turning  himself 
to  Bradshaw,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  some 
persons  near  him,  Charles  said,  ^^ There  are 
some  sitting  here  that  well  know,  that  if  I 
would  have  forfeited  or  betrayed  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  people,  I  need  not  have 
come  hither."  (1)    This  last  of  his  acts  seems 

(I )  Trials  of  the  Regicides,  190.    4to  edition. 

(S)  Clemeat  Walker,  History  oflndependency,  ii., 
109,  gives  many  particulars.  Tlie  meeting  for 
which  Rashworth  vfai  employed  to  fix  on  a  private 
place,  where  the  persons  assembled  came  singly,  is 
old  in  a  manuscript  narrative  from  the  daughter 
of  the  friend  who  lent  the  use  of  his  house  on  this 
occasion.— Ecbard,  B.  ii.,659.  Neither  Hume  nor 
Dr.  Lingard  have  attended  to  these  facts,  which 
surely  throw  light  on  what  Charles  afterwards  al- 
luded to  when  on  the  scafTold. 

(3)  All  our  writers  have  censured  Hume  for  re- 
cording  this  affecting  circumstance.  The  curious 
reader,  I  warn  off  any  other,  wiU  take  some  Into- 


an  expiation  of  the  errors  and  infirmities  of 
the  early  years  of  his  reign. 

The  Grandees  of  the  Army  paused  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  execution  of  the  King ;  that 
unparalleled  event,  for  ancient  Egypt  had  only 
in  their  wisdom  brought  their  monarchs  oa 
their  decease  to  a  judicial  trial,  was  almost 
counteracted  by  the  fears,  the  offers,  and  the 
interference  of  great  parties,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
decollation  written  proposals  were  tendered 
to  the  King  to  restore  him  to  his  shadowy- 
throne,  on  terms  which  a  pusillanimous  and 
dishonoured  Prince  would  have  subscribed. 
The  Council  of  War  proposed  to  be  the  sole 
government  of  England,  and  this  military 
force  was  to  be  maintained  by  a  heavy  land- 
rate,  to  be  levied  by  the  Army.  A  close  com- 
mittee held  a  private  meeting.  Rushworth 
was  concerned  in  procuring  a  house  among 
his  friends  for  this  secret  purpose.  Charles, 
at  the  first  articles,  indignantly  threw  aside 
the  paper  which  might  have  given  him  an 
ignoble  existence,  and  exclaimed, .  '*  I  will 
rather  become  a  sacrifice  for  my  people,  than 
endure  this  intolerable  bondage  of  an  armed 
Faction  1"  (2)  Charles  would  not  be  a  Slave- 
king.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  that 
Charles  the  First  deemed  himself  to  be  *<  a 
Martyr  for  the  People." 

Halberdiers  and  musqueleers,  who  were 
hourly  changed,  for  they  mistrusted  their 
own  men,  were  instigated  by  some  of  their 
officers  to  perpetual  intrusions  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  King,  on  the  pretext  to  watch 
over  their  prisoner ;  this  occasioned  Charles 
to  sigh.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  diabo- 
lical device  condemn  id  the  mortified  monarch 
to  listen  for  two  successive  nights  to  the 
heavy  strokes  of  the  workmen  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  scaffold.  (3) 

At  St.  James's  the  night  preceding  the 
execution,  Herbert,  his  faithful  attendant,  lay 
on  a  pallet  by  the  Ring's  side,  and  "  took 
small  rest."    The  King  slept  soundly  for  four 

rest  in  details  which  discover  how  numerous  writ- 
ers may  err,  either  by  echoing  the  first  opinion 
promulgated,  or  by  not  being  in  possession  of  a  ma- 
terial fact. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  reprobates  the  story  as  "a calum- 
ny on  the  Parliament  and  the  Army,  propafzated 
by  the  petulant  Presbyterian  Clement  Walker. 
Whereas,"  she  says,  **  the  King  remained  at  St. 
James's  till  the  morning  of  his  eiecuUon. 

The  judicious  Laing  considers  it  as  "  an  injudi- 
cious flcUon  Invented  by  Clement  Walker,  in  order 
to  aggravate  the  deed,  and  Hume,  though  Herbert 
lay  open  before  him,  on  this  occasion  wrote  too 
much  for  dramatic  effect.* 
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hours.  Two  hours  before  the  dawn,  he 
opened  his  cartains,  and  by  the  light  of  '^  a 
great  cake  of  wax,  set  in  a  silver  basin,  which 
bomed  all  night,"  observed  Herbert  disturbed 
in  sleep.  The  King,  arousing  hiro,  discovered 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  very  painful 
dream.  It  was  indeed  a  very  eilraondinary 
one,  at  that  moment.  Herbert,  doubtless 
under  the  agitation  of  (hat  direful  night,  had 
dreamed  that  Laud,  in  his  pontiiical  habit, 
had  entered  the  apartment— had  knelt  down 
to  the  King— that  they  conversed— that  ihe 
King  looked  pensive,  and  the  Archbishop 
sighed— and.  on  retiring  from  the  King,  fell 
prostrate.  Charles  said,  "  The  dream  was 
remarkable  ;  but  he  is  dead ;  had  we  now 
conferred  together,  'tis  very  likely,  albeit  I 
loved  him  well,  I  should  have  said  something 
might  have  occasioned  his  sigh." 

Charles  said  he  would  rise,  ^*  for  I  have  a 
great  work  to  do  this  day."  Herbert  trembled 
in  combing  the  King's  hair.  Charles,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  not  done  with  his  usual 
care,  said,  *'  Though  it  be  not  long  to  stand 
on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with 
it  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is 
my  second  marriage-day ;  I  would  be  as  trim 
to-day  as  may  be."  The  weather  was  cold. 
The  King  desired  to  have  a  shirt  on  more 


Charles  Fox,  wbo  in  the  decline  of  life  was  bat  an 
ardent  novice  in  historical  research,  exults  that 
'*  He  had  delected  the  trick  of  Hume's  theatrical  and 
false  representation  of  Charles  the  First  hearing  the 
noise  of  the  scaffbld." 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  close  the  reverberation  of 
historical  echoes,  Mr.  Brodie  takes  the  very  copy  of 
Herbert  fiom  the  Advocates'  Library,  which  may 
still  be  viewed,  with  aU  the  marks  and  remarks  of 
the  simple-minded  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Brodie 
shows  tliat  Hume's  tliumb  had  scrat  hed  where  Her- 
bert says,  that  the  Kin^  on  his  last  return  from  ttie 
Court  passed  to«4)is  bed-chamber  at  Whitehall, 
whence  after  two  hours'  space  he  was  removed  to 
St.  James's.  Mr.  Brodie  attacks  more  fatally  than 
bis  predecessors  Clement  Walker  himself,  for  he 
makes  Clement  apparenUy  refute  himself.  Clement, 
after  staling  that  tlie  King  had  been  disturbed 
all  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  by  tlie  strokes  of  the 
workmen,  proceeds  thus  :  "  Tuesday  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary was  the  day  appointed  for  the  King's  death. 
He  came  on  foot  from  St,  James's  to  Whitehall  thai 
morning  " 

Who  could  have  conceived  that  after  so  much 
searching  evidence,  and  against  the  posiUve  but  in- 
accurate statement  of  Herbert,  the  account  given 
by  Clement  Walker,  notwithstanding  that  by  his 
careless  mode  of  writing  Mr.  Brodie  ingeniously 
made  Clement  refute  Clement,  is,  however,  the  ve- 
racious account,  and  that  Humu  stands  perfectly 
exculpated  from  any  attempt  at  a  "  theatrical  re 
presentation  ?" 

It  now  appears  from  Lord  Leicester's  Journal,  re- 
cently published,  that  Charles  lay  at  Whitehall  the 
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than  ordinary ;  for  '<  the  season  is  sharp,  and 
probably  may  make  me  shake,  which  some 
will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.    I  would 
have  no  such  imputation.    I  fear  not  death 
—death  is  not  terrible  to  me  1    I  bless  my 
God  I  am  prepared.  ■  Let  the  rogues  come  I^ 
By  a  paper  of  the  day,  it  appears  that 
Charles  declared  that  he  was  glad  that  the 
act  was  to  be  done  before  Whitehall,  rather 
than  at  St.  James's,  where  he  now  was,  as 
(he  weather  was  keen  and  cold,  and  without 
a  little  motion  ho  should  be  indisposed  to 
what  he  intended  to  say.  He  walked  through 
the  Park,  a$  his  former  use  was,  very  fast, 
and  called  to  his  guard  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner, **  March  on  apace  1"    A  sorry  fellow, 
"  a  mean  citizen,"  as  Fuller  describes  him, 
was  allowed  for  some  time  to  walk  close  to 
the  King,  fixing  on  him  the  genuine  cannibal 
stare  of  the  lowest  of  (he  populace.    The 
King  only  turned  his  face  from  him.    The 
rufllan  was  at  length  shoved  aside.    One  of 
the  officers,  surely  to  disturb  him,  had  the 
audacity  (o  ask  him,  whether  ho  had  not 
consented  to  his  father's  death?    His  chief 
conversation  was  with  Colonel  T6mlin«on  on 
his  burial— he  wished  it  not  to  be  sudden,  as 
he  dwelt  on  the  thought  that  his  son  would 
do  that  last  office.    On  leaving  tho  Park,  an 


tvjo  nights  following  his  sentence,  and  that  be  wag 
only  removed  to  St.  James's  the  night  preceding  his 
execution.  The  fact  is  contirmed  by  thi^  entry  In  the 
useful  Cesta  Britciunorum  nmon<i  the  works  of  Sir 
George  Wharton,  who  kept  a  chronoIo$;ical  diary  : 

"January. — The  scaffold  was  erected  before  the 
Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall."  By  an  omission 
in  t!ie  printing  the  date  is  not  clear,  but  we  Had  that 
on  the 

*'  29th.  (Monday.)  King  removed  to  St.  James's, 
whither  his  children  come  from  Sion  Uous'. 

"30th.  King  Charles  beheadod." 

No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  King's  removal 
(h)m  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  on  the  last  day.  Cle- 
ment Walker,  in  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  disturb- 
ance occnsio  ed  by  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall  to  Charles,  omitted  noticing  the  removal 
of  the  King  on  Monday  to  St  James'».  The  more 
remarkable  passage  in  Herbert,  that  Charles,  on  his 
return  (o  Whitehall  after  the  sentence,  "  whence 
arier  two  hours*  space  he  was  removed  to  St. 
Jamesi's,"  can  only  be  accounted  for  either  as  a  de- 
fective reminiscence  of  Herbert,  who  wro!e  many 
years  after  the  event,  as  happened  to  Ashburnhara 
and  others,  or  by  a  false  reading  of  the  manuscript, 
or  a  careless  misprint,  "  two  hours"  for  **  two 
days ;"  a  circumstance  which  has  often  occurred 
with  the  careless  readers  and  the  negligent  printers 
of  those  days. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  curious  history  of  the 
fallibility  of  written  evidence,  even  trom  auih  ntie 
quarters,  whenever  a  material  circumstance  has 
been  accidentally  omitted,. or  comes  to  us  in  a  nin- 
tildted  shape. 
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affectionate  domestic  reminiscence  occurred. 
Charles  suddenly  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a 
tree,  observed,  '^  That  tree  was  planted  by 
my  brother  Henry  I"  (1) 

At  Whitehall  a  repast  had  been  prepared. 
The  religious  emotions  of  Charles  had  con- 
secrated the  Sacrament,  which  he  refused 
to  mingle  wiih  human  food.  The  Bishop, 
whose  mind  was  unequal  to  conceive  the  in- 
trepid spirit  of  the  King,  dreading  lest  the 
magnanimous  monarch,  overcome  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold,  might  faint  on  the  scaffold, 
prevailed  on  him  to  eat  half  a  raanchet  of 
bread,  and  taste  some  claret.  But  the  more 
consolatory  refreshment  of  Charles  had  been 
just  imparted  to  him  in  that  singular  testi- 
inony  from  his  son,  who  had  sent  a  carte 
blanche  to  save  the  life  of  his  father  at  any 
price.  This  was  a  thought  on  which  his  af- 
fections could  dwell  in  face  of  the  scaffold 
which  he  was  now  to  ascend. 

Charl^  had  arrived  at  Whitehall  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  was  not  led  to  the  scaffold  till 
past  one.  It  was  said  that  the  scaffold  was 
not  completed ;  it  might  have  been  more  truly 
said,  that  the  conspirators  were  not  ready. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  this  delay.  The  fate 
of  Charles  the  First  to  the  very  last  moment 
was  in  suspense  I  Fairfax,  though  at  the 
time  in  the  Palace,  inquired  of  Herbert  how 
the  King  was,  when  the  King  was  no  more  1 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  on  hearing 
that  the  execution  had  just  taken  place.  This 
extraordinary  simplicity  and  abstraction  from 
the  present  scene  of  affairs  has  been  imputed 
to  the  General  as  an  act  of  refined  dissimu- 
lation, yet  this  seems  uncertain.  The  Prince's 

(I)  The  late  Sir  Henry  Englefleld,  in  conversation, 
told  this  anecdote;  it  is  probably  traditional.  He 
indicated  the  spot*  as  that  where  the  cows  usnally 
stand,  near  the  passage  flrom  Spring-Gardens.  They 
have  often  been  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  possibly  was  the  one  in  question. 

(S)  No  historical  character  is  so  darkly  veiled  as 
that  of  the  General-in-Chief.  Cor  historians  make 
Fairliax  a  mere  senseless  instrument  of  Cromwell 
andlreton.  Fairfia  has  himself  confessed  that  his 
name  was  put  to  papers  to  which  be  bad  never  given 
his  consent,  and  merely  for  the  form's  sake.  Charles 
the  First  once  caUed  him  "  the  bmttsh  General," 
allndins  either  to  his  ardour  in  fighting,  or  to  the 
gracelessness  of  his  manners.  Warburton  calls 
him  **the  stapid  General,"  fhmi  the  idea  that  he 
was  entirely  passive  under  Cromwell.  Clement 
Walker  curiously  describes  him  as  "  a  gentleman  of 
an  irrational  and  bratish  valonr,  fitter  to  follow 
another  man's  counsel  than  his  own."  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  on  repeated  important  occasions  he 
professed  not  to  know  what  was  doing  in  his  own 
name.  The  General,  It  Is  certain,  was  excessively 
modest,  spoke  little,  and  hie  Banners  wera  abrupt ; , 


carte  blanche  had  been  that  isorning  cmifid^ 
ed  to  his  hands,  and  he  surely  must  have  laid 
it  before  '^  the  Grandees  of  the  Army,*'  as 
this  new  order  of  the  Rulers  of  England  were 
called.  Fairfax,  whose  personal  feelings 
respecting  the  King  were  congenial  witk 
those  his  lady  had  so  memorably  evinced, 
laboured  to  defer  for  a  few  days  the  terrible 
catastrophe  ;  not  without  the  hope  of  being 
able,  by  his  own  regiment,  and  others  in  the 
Army,  to  prevent  \he  deed  altogether.  It  is 
probable, — inexplicable  as  it  may  seem  to 
us,— that  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First 
really  took  place  unknown  to  the  General. 
Fairfax  was  not  unaccustomed  to  discovet 
that  his  colleagues  had  sometimes  first  acted, 
and  afterwards  trusted  to  his  own  discern* 
ment.  (2) 

Secret  history  has  not  revealed  all  that 
passed  in  those  three  awful  hours.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
was  not  signed  till  within  a  few  minutes  be* 
fore  the  Ring  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  fn  an 
apartment  in  the  Palace,  Ireton  and  Harrison 
were  in  bed  together,  and  Cromwell,  with 
four  Colonels,  assembled  in  it.  Colonel 
Huncks  refused  to  sign  the  warrant.  Crom* 
well  would  have  no  farther  delay,  reproach- 
ing the  Colonel  as  ^^  a  peevish  cowardly  fel- 
low," and  Colonel  Axtell  declared  that  he 
was  ashamed  for  his  friend  Huncks,  remon- 
strating with  him,  that  **  the  ship  is  coming 
info  the  harbour,  and  now  would  he  strike 
sail  before  we  come  to  anchor?*'  Cromwell 
stepped  to  a  table,  and  wrote  what  he  had 
proposed  to  Huncks;  Colonel  Hacker,  sup- 
plying his  place,  signed  it,  and,  with  the  ink 

bnt  he  had  opinions  of  his  own,  and  acted  up  to 
them.  "  I  have  observed  him  at  Conneils  of  War," 
says  the  sage  Whiteiocke,  *'  that  he  hath  said  litUe, 
but  halh  ordered  things  apressly  contrary  to  the 
jQdgment  of  his  Council ;  and  in  acUon  on  the  field 
1  have  seen  him  so  highly  transported,  that  acaroe 
any  one  durst  speak  a  word  to  him,  and  he  woold 
seem  more  like  a  man  distracted  and  farions,  thaa 
of  his  ordinary  mUdness  and  so  fkr  different  tent- 
per."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  married  Fair- 
hx'%  only  daughter,  composed  a  noble  epit^>h  on 
this  military  character, "  one  bom  for  victory." 

**  He  had  the  flereenesa  of  the  pnaalieat  mind. 
And  all  the  meeknees,  too,  of  womankind." 

Fairfax  was  a  literary  man.  Although  none  of 
his  writings  have  been  published,  except  his  ''Short 
Memorials,"  he  composed  several  treatises  and 
translations  of  military  and  other  authors ;  versified 
the  Psalms ;  wrote  a  History  of  the  Church  to  the 
ReformaUon,  in  a  large  folio,  all  in  his  own  hand ; 
A  System  of  Divinity;  and  this  laborious  student  left 
beaides  numerous  cjpicMvfa. 
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hardly  dry,  carried  Ihe  warrant  in  his  hand, 
and  called  for  the  King.  (1) 

At  Ihe  folal  summoDs  Charles  rose  with 
alacrity.  The  King  passed  through  the  long 
gallery  by  a  line  of  soldiers.  Awe  and  sor^ 
row  seem  now  to  have  mingled  in  their 
countenances.  Their  barbarous  commanders 
were  intent  on  their  own  triompb,  aod  no 
fiarther  required  the  forced  cry  of  *'*'  Jostiee 
and  Execution."  Giarles  stepped  oat  of  an 
enlarged  window  ol  the  Banqueting-hoHse, 
where  a  new  opening  levelled  it  with  the 
scaffold.  Charles  came  forward  with  the 
same  indifference  as  '^  he  would  have  en- 
tered Whitehall  on  a  masque-night,"  as  an 
intelligent  observer  described.  The  King 
looked  towards  St.  James's  and  smiled  I  Cu- 
rious eyes  were  watchful  of  his  slightest  mo- 
tions ;  and  the  Commonwealth  papers  of  the 
day  express  their  surprise,  perhaps  their 
vexatioa,  at  the  unaltered  aspect  and  the 
iirm  step  of  the  Monarch.  These  mean  spi- 
rits had  flattered  themselves,  that  he  who 
had  been  cradled  in  royalty,  who  had  lived 
years  in  the  fields  of  honour,  and  was  now, 
they  presumed,  a  recreant  in  imprisonment, 
''  the  grand  DeUnqueat  oi  England,"  as  they 
called  him,  would  start  in  horror  at  the 
block. 

This  last  triumph,  at  least,  was  not  re- 
served for  them — it  was  for  the  King.  Charles, 
dauntless,  strode  '^  the  floor  of  Death,"  to  use 
Fuller's  peculiar  but  expressive  phraseology. 
Be  looked  on  the  block,  with  the  axe  lying 
upon  it,  with  attention ;  his  only  anxiety 
was  that  the  bkK:k  seemed  not  sufficiently 
raised,  and  that  the  edge  of  the  axe  might  be 
turned  by  being  swept  by  the  flappings  of 
cloaks,  or  blunted  by  the  feet  of  some  moving 
about  the  scaffold.  ^  Take  care  they  do  not 
put  me  to  pain  I"-^^^  Take  heed  of  the  axe  I 
take  heed  of  the  axe  I"  exclaimed  the  King 
to  a  gentleman  passing  by— ^*  Hiurt  not  the 
axe;  that  may  hurt  me  1"  His  continued 
anxiety  concerning  these  drewmiancei^ 
proves  that  he  felt  not  the  terror  of  death, 
solt^  anxious  to  avoid  the  pain,  lor  he  had 
an  idea  of  their  cruelty.  With  that  sedate 
though  Ifulness  which  was  in  aU  his  actions, 
he  only  looked  at  the  business  of  the  hour. 
One  orcumstanoe  Charies  observed  with  a 

CD  Trial  of  the  Regiddes*  SM. 

(a:  *'Wlwn  JuoD,  lata  Bisbop  of  London,*  mjb 
the  Anti-Eplioopia  MemorUUtt,  '*  had  notice  of  Uie 
King's  desire  to  attend  him,  he  broke  out  into  these 
expressions;  '€Uh1  save  me!  what  a  trick  isthli, 
that  1  should  have  no  more  warning,  and  I  ham 
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smile.  They  had  a  notion  that  the  King 
would  resist  the  executioner ;  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Hugh  Peters,  it  is  said,  they  had 
driven  iron  staples  and  ropes  into  the  scal^ 
fold,  that  their  victim,  if  necessary,  might  be 
bound  down  upon  the  Mock. 

The  King's  speech  has  many  remarkable 
points ;  but  certainly  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered.  This 
was  the  first  '*'  King's  Speech"  spoken  from 
a  scaffold.  Time  shall  confirm,  as  History 
has  demonstrated,  his  principle,  that  '^  They 
mistook  the  nature  of  Government ;  for  People 
are  free  under  a  Government,  not  by  being 
sharers  in  it,  but  by  the  due  administration  of 
the  Laws.  It  was  for  this,"  said  Charles, 
^^  that  BOW  I  am  come  here.  If  I  could  have 
given  way  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  for  to  have 
all  Laws  changed  according  to  the  power  of 
the  sword,  I  need  not  have  come  here,  and, 
therefore,  I  teU  you  that  I  am  ihe  Martyr  of 
tke  People  r 

In  his  last  preparations,  the  same  remark- 
able indifference  to  death  appeared.  He  took 
off  his  cloak  and  George,  and  delivered  the 
George  to  the  Bishop,  but  he  would  not  suf- 
fer decapitation  till  he  had  drawn  a  white 
satin  cap  on  his  head,  and  had  pnt  on  his 
doak  again.  Still  he  was  casting  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  block,  which  he  thought  should 
have  been  a  little  higher.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  suspicion  of  a  cruel  massacre,  for 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant  were  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  sailors,  and  wore 
frightful  vizors. 

The  Bishop  was  insensible  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  awful  hour ;  cold,  formal,  trivial 
in  all  he  did  or  said,  we  may  credit  the  sar- 
castic representation  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  in  the  Memoir  of  Ludlow.  (2)  Juxon 
closed  his  last  address  by  the  frigid  conceit  of 
the  parts  and  stages  of  human  life ;  that  ^^  the 
present  was  a  very  short  stage,  but  it  would 
carry  him  a  great  way— from  Earth  to  Hea- 
ven! the  prize  you  hasten  to,  a  crown  of 
glory."  The  King  caught  this  trite  image, 
and  more  nobly  rcgoined,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion— **  I  go  from  a  corraptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown,;,  where  no  disturbance  can 
be,  no  distnrbance  in  the  world  i" 

To  which  the  Bishop   frigid^  rqdned, 

nothing  ready!'  lie  went  to  the  King,  when,  hav- 
ing read  one  of  liis  old  sermons,  he  did  not  forget 
to  use  the  words  set  down  in  the  Litnrgy,  inviting 
all  to  confess  before  the  congregation  glittered  to- 
gether, though  there  was  no  one  present  but  the 
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'^  You  are  exchanged  from  a  temporal  to  an 
eternal  crown.    A  good  exchange  I" 

Addressing  the  Headsman,  the  King  said, 
"  When  I  put  out  my  hands  this  way, 
then !"  As  soon  as  he  had  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  the  executioner  thrust  his  hair 
under  his  cap,  and  Charles,  thinking  that  he 
had  been  going  to  strike,  commanded  him  to 
*'  stay  for  the  sign!"  On  the  uttermost 
verge  of  life,  men  could  discover  in  the  King 
no  indecent  haste,  no  flurry  of  spirits,  no 
trembling  of  limbs,  no  disorder  of  speech,  no 
start  in  horror — his  eyes  were  observed  by  an 
eminent  physician  to  be  as  lively  and  quick 
as  ever,  as  his  head  lay  on  the  block.  The 
blow  was  struck— a  universal  groan,  as  it 
were  a  supernatural  voice,  the  like  never 
before  heard,  broke  forth  from  the  dense  and 
countless  multitude.  All  near  the  scaffold 
pressed  forward  to  gratify  their  opposite 
feelings,  by  some  memorial  of  his  blood — the 
blood  of  a  Tyrant  or  a  Martyr,  (i)  The  troops 
immediately  dispersed  on  ail  sides  the  mourn- 
ful or  the  agitated  people. 

Charles  the  First  received  the  axe  with  the 
same  collectedness  of  thought,  and  died  with 
the  majesty  with  which  he  had  lived.  We 
may  forgive  the  mean  sarcasm  of  the  scribes 
of  those  days,  of  *'  the  King's  head  being 
sewed  on,  but  must  not  be  kept  embalmed 
till  Prince  Charles  comes  to  the  Crown;"  and 
we  may  pass  over  the  stern  but  not  enlight- 
ened Republican  Ludlow,  who  coldly  notices 
the  execution  of  the  King  by  a  single  line ; 
but  there  is  one  person,  whose  part  in  this 
business  will  for  ever  attest  that  there  is  no 
greatness  of  mind  that  may  not  be  degraded 
by  the  animosity  of  faction,  into  the  mere 
creature  of  an  age.  Had  the  heart  of  Milton 
beat  as  coldly  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First  as  Ludlow's,  his  democratic  feelings 
might  be  respected ;  but  that  this  great  tra- 
gic genius,  having  witnessed  this  solemn 
scene  of  Majesty  in  its  last  affliction,  should 
have  ridiculed  and  calumniated,  and  belied 
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it,  as  the  meanest  of  the  mob— who  could 
credit  this,  had  it  been  a  secret  anecdote 
hitherto  concealed  from  the  public  eye?  Mil- 
ton, in  his  celebrated  ^^  Defence  of  the 
People,"  treats  Charles  the  First  as  a  mere 
actor,  stooping  ^'  Veluti  poetcB  aul  hiilriones 
telerrimi  plausum  in  ipso  exitio  ambitiosis— 
simi  captare  r  In  the  kingly  calmness  of 
Charles's  death  he  sees  but  a  player's  exit—Si 
paltry  Mime's  ambition  to  be  clapped  in  re- 
tiring from  the  stage — the  artificial  decency 
of  a  theatrical  Cassar's  fall  I 

The  strength  of  character  of  Charles  the 
First  was  derived  from  that  intense  and  con- 
centrated conception  of  Sovereignty  which 
was  always  before  him,  and  was  at  once  his 
good  and  his  evil  genius.  Once,  and  per- 
haps but  once,  Milton  conceived  the  ideal  of  a 
King. 


It 


A  Grown, 


Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  tborne ; 
Brings  dangers,   troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless 

nights 
To  him  who  wears  the  Regal  diadem, 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies. 
For  therein  stands  ihe  office  of  a  King^ 
That  for  the  Public  all  this  weight  he  bears. 
Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passioruj  desires^  and  fettrs,  it  more  a  King-^ 
And  who  aiiains  not  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes^ 
Subject  himself  to  Anarchy  within.' 


n 


(1)  The  relics  of  Charles  seem  to  have  been  nu- 
merous—the very  chips  of  the  block,  the  sand 
stained  wilh  his  blood,  and  some  ofhis  hair,  were 
fiold.  Some  washed  their  hands  in  his  blood.  A 
Poem  in '* Parnassus  Bicei's"  is  "upon  the  King's 
Hook  (llic  Icon  Bapilikp;  bound  up  in  a  cover,  co- 
loured Willi  his  bloo'l." 

**Tlius  closed,  go  Tortli,  blessed  boo^.,  and  yield  to 
none 
Bill  to  llic  Go;pel  latd  Clirisl's  blood  alone.' 

Could  this  volume  ever  escape  the  eye  of  llie  Ui- 
blio-n.aiiiac? 
A  inoi'o  cuiiou:-  ;iii»'«i'.ulc  oi  Uk?  wVvz^  oi"  Cir'.rles 


This  ideal  sovereign  of  the  great  Poet  we 
may  at  least  conceive  to  have  been  Charles 
the  First,  for,  amidst  his  variable  fortunes, 
his  hopes  or  his  despair, 

''*'  HE  REIGNED  WITHIN  BUISBtF!*' 

CHAPTER  LXXXll. 

Conclusion. 

The  English  Revolulion  under  Charles  the 
Fii*sl  was  unlike  any  preceding  one  ;  it  is  not 
the  slory  of  a  single  event,  nor  of  a  few  per- 
sons, where  a  dynasty  was  changed  in  a  day ; 
and  though  it  may  be  considered  as  the  ori- 

thc  First  has  been  handed  down.  The  fine  eques- 
trian li^'ure  of  the  King  by  Lc  Strur  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  down,  and  was  purchaKcd  by  a  brazier,  to 
be  Irouen  up,  and  cor.viMlcd  iTi!o  a  variety  of  do- 
mos'iic  utensils;  Cavalier  and  Commonweallb-nien 
lic.ni;  «vj  i;illy  (Mijri'lo  b  •  pupidie<l,  anil  thcsnpph 
V. iiS  astmil'.fi.s  as  linMieninid.  'Uio  l/ra/.ier  coun't'd 
pi  Id  lor  l)rass.  At  liu;  Kisloration  lie  proudly  pro- 
(liiicd  lo  !lie  e>o«  Of  all  Use  lo^er-s  ofarl  and  rnon' 
\\?A  licularly  to  \\\->  enj^lomers,  thi^  beoulif'M  prodiio- 
lioii  in';'!)  ,  I  and  uninj  .nd.  His  injenuily  va> 
aj:aii\  rewarded — Ihe  equestrian  Ftatiie  was  rrstorr'd 
to  i!.-  place — aiidthn  rrjicH  vtTe  redu'^ed  to  Ihiir 
iidri'iyC  \a!ue  oi  old  i»^.:^s. 
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gin  of  a  series  of  national  innoTalions  not  yet 
clo>e(],  it  was  even  dissimilar  to  ihe  first 
great  Revolution  of  our  neighbours,  in  which 
a  rapid  succession  of  events  was  driven  on  by 
the  demagogues  of  the  people.  A  different 
spectacle  is  exhibited  in  our  own  Revolution. 
The  Constitution  even  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First,  however  unsettledand  indefinite  in 
particular  points,  cast  its  venerable  shade 
over  the  contending  parlies;  both  alike  were 
clinging  to  the  hallowed  structure  of  national 
freedom,  and  both  equally  confident,  appealed 
to  the  laws  within  itssanctuaiy.  If  the  Par- 
liament rose  against  the  King,  the  act  was  to 
be  legalised  in  the  King's  name ;  if  the  King 
in  his  distresses  violated  the  Constitution,  the 
act  received  the  form  of  legality  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges.  The  remonstrances, 
the  replies,  the  rejoinders,  and  all  the  volu- 
minous manifestoes  remain  singular  monu- 
ments of  their  reason,  their  views,  and  the 
difficulties  which  both  parlies  had  to  en- 
counter. The  nation  was  revolutionising 
itself  through  a  great  variety  of  human  inte- 
rests, and  often  by  a  noble  display  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  with  many  errors,  and  many  mise- 
ries, hastening  or  retarding  the  protracted 
and  the  dubious  catastrophe. 

From  the  age  of  Charies  the  First  we  con- 
template in  our  history  the  phases  of  Revolu- 
tion— in  a  Monarchy,  a  Republic,  a  Despot- 
ism, and  an  anomalous  government  of  the 
People.  Having  acquired  neither  wisdom 
from  the  past,  nor  honesty  for  the  future,  by 
a  disorderly  return  to  an  unsettled  Monar- 
chy, we  derived  nol  our  constitutional  rights 
from  the  ambiguous  virtues,  the  undoubted 
crimes,  and  the  ludicrous  follies  which  the 
nation  had  passed  through  in  all  these  poli- 
tical changes.  Another  Revolution  became 
necessary;  another  which,  when  the  gloss  of 
novelty  had  worn  off,  was  discovered  to  be 
neither  so  just,  so  efficient,  nor  so  compre- 
Jicnsive  as  it  seemed. 

These  subjects  yet  demand  the  studies  of 
philosophical  inquirers.  Hereafter,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  happier  genius,  the  Montes- 
quieu or  the  Locko  of  anolhor  or.ler  of 
events,  shall  deduce  new  results  in  the  po- 
licy of  governments,  of  which  we  are  yet 

!,  Two  ]ip;ivy  chiu^rs  have  oTh  n  lif.  n  niiM-.l 
.;-■  I  n.-l  Charles  the  Firsl— Ihal  ho  \mis  a  cr.icl  and 
henrlles-'  man,  and  so  utterly  voiil  ofsiiiiM'rity  that 
Lis  v.oi'iJ  wns  nnor  t'>  be  triit^tcil.    Mrs.   M.-tcnul.iy 

,;  Mr.  IJrodir,  (:\i!,'iitly  A.illi  soi.u"  i»<  rph'\il>. 
•'..vc  nil  PHI  pled  to  nuiilio!!  a  c'In'um>l.iin  e  oi-  iwo, 

lui' roiHlv  ti-i\i  il.  In  .:,()\v    thai  r.harli-,  v.;'-  vr,*v 


..•  •  V'Uii;  andJa.ll. i).:n  .'iKeraatCl':ui 
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unskilled  in  the  practice,  and  for  which  the 
experience  of  history  supplies  no  prototype. 

Mine  has  been  a  humbler  task— to  look 
more  closely  into  the  interesiing  period  of 
the  first  great  Revolution  of  Modern  History, 
without  fear  or  flattery.  Should  this  work 
be  acceptable  as  a  critical  supplement  to  our 
preceding  historians,  should  some  popular 
errors  have  been  corrected  and  some  novel 
researches  have  been  opened,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  political  history  will  reveal  (o 
us  a  history  of  human  nature,  as  a  philoso-  H 
pher,  not  as  a  partisan,  would  observe  it.  J 
Thai  an  historian  of  Charles  the  First  must 
necessarily  be  condemned  as  an  apologist  of 
arbitrary  power,  is  a  painful  evidence  of  the 
degradation  of  our  popular  criticism.  More 
than  one  of  those  scribes,  who  exercise  their 
universal  powers,  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
who  often  imagine  that  they  conceal  their 
ignorance  by  their  insolence,  have  denounced 
the  present  writer  as  a  Jacobite!  Light, 
indeed,  is  the  offence  of  comparing  a  man 
with  a  nonentity.  It  is  but  a  trick  of  the 
craft,  an  ingenious  art  of  calling  names  with- 
out incurring  damages,  for  the  law  of  libel, 
it  seems,  does  nol  include  chimaBras! 

My  aim  was  directed  by  no  narrow  view,  or 
personal  motive ;  a  great  subject  was  opened, 
and  an  extraordinary  character  contributed  to 
give  a  unity  to  its  diversified  scenes. 

There  are  no  characters  which  more  power- 
fully address  our  sympathies  than  those  of  a 
mixed  nature,  when,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situalion,  and  the  singularity  of  the 
events  in  which  they  were  actors,  wo  trace 
with  curiosity  their  greatness  or  their  infir- 
mities alternately  prevalent.  Such  was  the 
personal  character  of  Charles  the  First.  This 
King  occupied  a  position,  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  monarchs;  it  was  one 
of  those  awful  epochs  when  an  empire  is  to 
be  subverted.  Charles  the  First  was  placed 
in  the  shock  of  a  past  and  a  future  ago. 

Charles  the  First  has  descended  to  us  from 
writers  who  have  Ihe  advantage  of  standing 
forth  as  the  advocates  of  popular  liLicrly,  as  u 
tyrant  heartless  as  Nero,  and  perlidi^m.s  as 
Tiberius,  (l'  The  :iia<ter-spinlMn  thesclso.^I 
of  democracy  have  saturated  their  rvi.ires  with 

i. .•::»!.  Tht' :nilior  o.  his  *'('niilt\"r  (.- •;.  i.  !.  • 
ualamily  ol  Cl\il  War:  hut  llii^  "»n.;i\"  t.h- 
equally  ^h.'irod  l>y  llio  I'.irliamcnt ;  l-uUi  \\i  w  <•  r:i- 
'  ..'i.  !.' fi  r  11;.  r  »•;."-'.  1' -s '.::\'m.-'i  lo  r  r-  ...  \\  ■ 
ol  .^an;iuiii.-'r>  di-|t(^^ilioIlS,  wlio  .<"t  .i--^  t"  I-  \  •  i  .•«  I 
nion*  t»Mi!hMti(\-s  ol'difi'  ()sili<,ii  lliuii  Hiom  \  1  '•!  .'',»■ 
In  L'li  101 1't  .1  l.»  itw  H  o'.i  siu'!.  trn  ill  .1  I '  .' 
All.'."  al'iui'll.*  li. null'-' UNI  a-   'u>:iu:-    »\livii.     .."» 
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their  vindictive  declamations.  The  contem- 
poraries of  this  monarch  foond,  that  to  have 
done  justice  to  the  King,  even  when  they 
could  have  done  it  with  security,  would  often 
have  been  to  criminate  themselves,  and  their 
successors,  the  king-haters,  felt  it  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  glory  of  Republicans. 
But  the  story  of  Charles  the  First  was  more 
involved  and  ambiguous  than  the  democratic 
writers  have  ventured  to  disclose. 

Hie  timid  loiterer,  Truth,  comes  after  a 
long  delay,  and  comes  veiled,  but  the  veil  is 
lifted  by  her  devoted  servants.  "  The  Ty- 
rant'' of  the  Commonwealth  was  then  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  an  accomplished 
Prince;  his  personal  virtues  were  not  dis- 
putable; and  as  Harris  in  his  degrading  style 
describes  it,  ^  his  understanding  was  far 
enough  from  being  despicable.*'  This  was  a 
new  concession ;  but  then  it  was  urged  that 
the  character  of  the  monarch  was  not  to  be 
decided  on  by  that  of  the  man. 

The  Prince,  accomplished  and  virtuous, 
when  viewed  on  one  side,  and  the  faithless 
and  monstrous  Tyrant,  when  seen  on  the 
other,  exhibited  a  solecism  in  human  nature. 
It  was  difficult  to  accord  this  discordance;  it 
was  hard  to  make  this  incongruity  cohere. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  conflicting 
feeling  has  always  been  a  stumbfing-block 
among  the  open  adversaries  of  this  monarch. 
It  was  so  from  the  earliest  period.    John 

presenled  a  petition,  and  tnunpling  ea  Fairfin^ 
foot,  as  the  marka  of  a  predoaataiant  ctuuracter.  That 
he  was  not  natorally  of  a  cruel  temper,  numerous 
facts  attest;  while  not  a  single  one  to  show  his  in- 
humanity  has  the  industry  of  hia  malignants  heea 
tf)Ie  to  allege.    Charles  was  not  a  Ban  of  blood. 

In  respect  to  his  sincerity,  and  "  the  mental  re- 
servation" of  which  he  is  accused,  we  must  place 
ourselves  in  his  situation  fairly  to  decide.  He  was 
tortured  by  his  perplexities,  often  forced  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conviction.  Slow  to  concede,  yet 
his  concessions  had  been  greater  and  greater,  in 
proportion  as  the  Parliament  rose  in  their  demands. 
To  sulMcrlbe  dethroning  propoeHions,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  Episcopacy,  waa  a  suicidal  civil  death. 
Charles  had  translated  Bishop  Sanderson's  "De 
Jnramenti  Obligatione."  Extorted  oaths  entered 
Into  his  casuistical  studies.  The  very  drcumstanee 
that  he  had  thought  long  and  deeply  of  the  ■atvra 
of  oaths  shows  at  least  a  disposition  to  preserve  hte 
Integrity.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  refhsed  to  violate  the  honour  of 
his  word. 

(1)  CooJke's  **Kmg  Charles's  Case,"  by  the  dream- 
stance  of  the  King  not  choosing  to  plead  at  his  trial, 
was  not  delivered  in  Court,  but  was  published  as  a 
pamphlet.  Charles  was  spared  the  morU Aeafion  of 
one  of  the  most  Tehement  inveeffves.  The  fMo^ 
ffoiu  of  the  King  are  assumed  as  some  of  his  crimes. 
It  is  a  slirewd  work,  composed  without  dignity,  bnt 


Cooke,  the  Commonwealth's  Solicitor — he 
who  had  been  hired  to  perform  in  that  cha- 
racter only  a  few  days  before  he  made  his 
appearance,  aniioasly  prefixed  as  a  motto 
to  his  statement  of  the  King's  case, 

*'  Womanish  pity  to  monm  for  a  Tyrant 
Is  a  deceitftil  cruelty  to  a  City." 

The  disparity  of  the  motto  with  the  case  is 
striking;  and  how  it  happened  that  such  ^^  a 
monstrous  Tyrant"  should  excite  even 
***  womanish  pity,"  might  hare  perplexed  the 
Rerolutionary  Solicitor-General  to  have  ex- 
plained. (1) 

But  later  and  more  philosophical  writers, 
such  as  the  judicious  Malcolm  Laing,  and  our 
contemporary  Mr.  Hallam,  have  sometimes 
been  startled  at  thLs  phantom  of  ^*  a  Tyrant," 
whom  they  often  discovered  to  have  been 
more  deeply  occupied  by  his  troubles,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  inextricable  distres*^es, 
than  by  his  tyrannies.  These  writers  are  no 
light  censorers  of  the  Ring ;  and  sometimes 
they  have  judged  of  Charles,  imbued  with  the 
feelings  and  the  knowledge  of  a  later  age. 
Amidst  their  accusatory  charges,  often  a 
painful  truth  flashes  on  their  sight — embar- 
rasses their  conscientious  pen — and  has  often 
occasioned  a  dbcrepancy  in  their  statements, 
and  an  involved  apologetical  parenthesis  for 
Charles  the  First,  which  has  spoiled  the 
integrity  of  their  sentences.  (2) 

weH  fitted  for  those  whom  he  flattered  as  **  his  ho- 
nonraMe  clients,  the  people  of  England."  It  re- 
mains a  strildng  ciample  of  the  terrible  exaggera- 
tions of  a  factions  period  and  of  remorseless  men. 
Some  of  its  sophisms  were  exposed  by  the  immortal 
BuUer,  with  all  his  force,  his  learning,  and  fain  in- 
imitable genius.  Both  these  tracts  are  preserved 
la  Somers'  GoUection,v.,  lU.  The  most  dUtingoish- 
ed  of  all  editors  doubts  whether  BuUeror  Sir  John 
Birlcenhead  were  the  author  of  this  noble  reply. 
The  intemal  evidence  would  have  been  sofBleent  to 
aseribeitto  the  great  writer;  but  it  iaplaeed  beyond 
a  doubt,  for  it  was  printed  from  a  mannacripi  in 
Butler's  hand-wriUng. 

(S)  LafaigiWheneensurfngtheaiMtnareoiMlnctof 
Charles,  allndes  in  this  manner  to  Its  eauaa :  *' Whe- 
ther his  exalted  noUon  of  thePrerogative  in  England 
were  derived  fh>m  ettabUsbedorbrregularprecedents 
of  an  unseiiUd  ConstiiuHon^  is  an  inquiry  foreign  to 
Ihe  design  of  this  history ."  Thna  bonesUy,  though 
awkwardly,  the  historian  indicates  the  explanation 
in  respect  to  Ghartes,  which  he  avoids  to  give.  Mr. 
HaUam,on  the  same  topic :  "He  had  shown  himself 
possessed  with  such  notions  of  hia  own  prerogative, 
no  moicar  how  dertoedj*  Hera  we  find  the  same 
truth  crossing  the  historian's  mind,  and  as  cautious* 
]y  passed  over.  Many  similar  notices  might  be 
Ihmished.  The  Presbyterian  Hania,  irritated  by 
Charles's  theological  logomaehy  wHtL  Hiender8on» 
een8nfestheKingafl*'a  trifler,  ihowiog  a  dtbase* 
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We  perceive  that  these  historians,  in  the 
iollness  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  avoid 
indicating  those  truths  which,  though  vital 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  might  be 

I    Mtraneous  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution. 

'  The  story  of  this  monarch  may  be  said 
never  yet  to  have  been  written ;  for  hitherto 
it  has  only  served  as  the  organ  of  the  mon- 
archical and  democratic  parties.  There  is 
something  in  the  subject  which  seems  in- 
tractable, and  the  historian  himself  occupies 
a  position  as  peculiar  as  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  All  things  seem  to  fluctuate 
in  the  very  act  of  contemplation.  Justice  is 
allied  to  injustice,  great  virtues  are  not  freed 
from  great  passions,  ambiguous  conduct  leads 
to  dubious  results,  and  even  wisdom  errs. 
There  are  moments  in  the  study  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  we  almost  sus- 
pect that  "  the  tyranny"  of  Charles  may  be 
as  fictitious  as  ^^  the  Rebellion"  by  which  Qa- 
reodon  designates  the  Civil  War. 

We  had  to  disclose  the  history  of  a  spirited 
young  prince,  the  victim  of  that  system  of 

ment  of  character  beyond  example,  in  his  critical 
situation ;"  but  aAer  this  degrading  charge  cornea 
forth  the  limping  apology,  '*  'Tis  true  these  were 


favouritism  which  was  then  practised  in  Eu- 
ropean Courts — ungenerously  deserted  by  his 
Parliaments— surrounded  by  conspiraciesi 
and  involved  in  dark  intrigues^-devoted  to 
maintain  the  established  institutions  of  his 
country  againsr  an  invading  Church,  and  a 
faction  clad  in  the  enchanted  armour  of  pa- 
trioiism— deprived  of  his  crown,  yet  still 
potent  by  his  name — a  wanderer  and  a  hero 
in  his  own  kingdom— and  greater  in  his  ad- 
versities than  on  his  throne. 

Charles  the  First  could  not  avoid  being  the 
very  man  ho  was — his  errors,  his  prejudices, 
his  devotion  to  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, were  those  of  his  times  and  of  his  station, 
but  his  calamities,  his  magnanimity,  and  the 
unsubdued  spirit,  were  more  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  is  not  in  human  nature  a  more 
noble  spectacle  than  the  man  long  wrestling 
with  his  fate,  like  the  GEdipus  of  the  Grecian 
muse.  His  inevitable  errors,  and  his  invo- 
luntary guilt,  seem  not  to  be  his — his  vir- 
tues and  his  genius  alone  triumphed  over  his 
destiny. 

the  conlroversiea  of  the  age."  I  could  find  even  In 
Mr.  Brodie  explanations  favourable  to  Charles,  by 
the  aide  of  some  of  the  heaviert  ebargea. 


APPENDIX- 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  : 

UIS  CCmimSPOlfDBNCIK  DURim  HIS  mPftlSONMBin 

in  THB  TOWBA. 

As  no  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Eliot  was 
known  before  I  wrote,  I  considered  myself 
fortunate  in  having  been  enabled  to  discover 
some  positive  facts,  hitherto  unknown,  of  this 
memorable  patriot ;  their  results  assisted  in 
the  development  of  his  character. 

When  I  had  discovered  that  Sir  John  Eliot 
had  formerly  been  the  intimate  acquaintance 
and  fellow-traveller  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  that  so  late  as  1623  Sir  John  had  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  court  flattery  and  humble 
intercession ;  that  he  had  then  suffered  an 
imprisonment,  and  declared  that,  *' having 
served  his  Grace  with  all  affection,  he  had 
preserved  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Duke, 
though  with  the  loss  of  his  own,"— could  I 
pass  over  so  many  important  circumstances, 
which  hitherto  no  one  had  notieed?  Gould  1 
atoid  coibbiaing  Ihem  together,  and  diaii 


drawing  the  evident  conclusion,  that  he  who 
was  so  intrepid  a  patriot  in  1626  had  in 
1623  been  very  differently  affected  towards 
this  State  victim? 

What  I  had  said  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  amiable  descendant  of  that  great  Patriot. 
Lord  Eliot  favoured  me  with  a  correspondence 
on  that  occasion,  in  which  the  ability  of  the 
writer  is  only  equalled  by  his  urbanity. 

I  had  said  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  '^ofa 
new  family,"  an  expression  retained  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  have  considered  that  a  family  in 
Cornwall,  not  of  ancient  Cornish  descent,  was 
there  '*a  new  family.*'  I  read  with  interest 
his  Lordship's  accurate  researches  relative  to 
the  Family  of  the  Eliots.  I  rejoice  whenever 
I  observe  our  aristocracy  sensible  that  they 
have  had  ancestors,  and  that  there  is  a  poste- 
rity. Some  appear  to  consider  that  they  stand 
unconnected  with  either. 

Lord  £Uot  writes  :—><  Without  attaching 
any  undue  importance  to  antiquity  of  family , 
one  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  sobm  bttk 
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feeling  on  this  subject ;  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  not  think  that  in  mentioning  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  I  have  dwelt  on  them  at  an 
unreasonable  length.'*  I  am  confident,  since 
I  have  known  him,  that  Lord  Eliot  entertains 
not  a  little,  but  a  great  deal  of  feeling  on  this 
subject.  The  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
nian  has  alwavs  to  consider  that  a  great  an- 
cestor is  a  perpetual  rival. 

Lord  Elioi*s  researches  in  the  antiquity  of 
his  family  will  interest  some  of  my  readers, 
as  a  record  preserving  several  curious  parti- 
culars ;  although  his  Lordship  observes  that 
"  These  statements  may  not  be  of  any  interest 
to  the  world  in  general,  but  they  are  still  of 
some  importance  to  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Eliot." 

He  then  proceeds : — 

**•  The  assertion  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  of  a 
new  family  is  incorrect.  The  great  uncle  of 
Sir  John,  who  was  the  Orst  possessor  of  Port 
Eliot,  was,  it  is  true,  not  of  ancient  Cornish 
descent,  but  his  family  had  been  sealed  in 
Devonshire  for  many  generations ;  the  name 
of  one  of  his  ancestors  being  found  in  the 
Sheriffs  Returns  of  the  gentry  of  that  county 
made  in  1433, 12  Henry  VI.,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Fuller's  Worthies.  Prince  likewise,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Devon,  mentions  the  family  of 
Eliols  as  being  ancient.  The  Priory  of  St. 
Germans  and  its  lands  were  obtained  from  the 
family  of  Champemowne,  (to  whom  they  had 
been  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,)  in  ex- 
change for  property  possessed  by  Sir  John 
Eliot's  great  uncle  at  Cultends,  near  Ashbur- 
ton.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in  which 
this  exchange  took  place,  but  John  Eliot  died 
at  the  Priory  of  St.  Germans,  having  given  it 
the  name  of  Port  Eliolj  in  1565.  (1)  An  ac- 
count of  that  transaction  is  to  be  found  in 
Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  published  about 
1580.  (2)  Chalmers,  in  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, speaks  of  the  family  of  Eliot  of  Port 
Eliot,  and  those  of  Heathfield  and  Minto,  to  be 
descended  from  a  Sir  W.  Allot,  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  this 
account  is  merely  traditional,  and  cannot  be 
borne  out  by  proof.  The  Heralds'  visitation 
of  Cornwall  made  in  1602,  and  preserved  in 
the  Heralds'  College,  gives  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  family,  the  shield  containing  twelve 
quarterings,— a  proof,  at  a  time  when  pre- 

(f )  Oldmixon,  in  the  *<Gritica]  History  of  England,'' 
L,  183,  says,  "  The  Eliots  seated  themselves  at  the 
Priory  of  St.  Germans,  now  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall, 
about  ihe  year  1540,  eighty-five  years  before  Sir 
John  Eliot  was  chosen  burgess  for  that  borough, 


tensions  to  heraldic  honours  were  minutely 
scrutinised,  that  the  origin  of  the  family 
could  not  have  been  very  recent." 

I  have  already  noticed,  from  the  Report  of 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Com- 
missioners returning  a  nihil,  when  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  lands  and  goods  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  also  from  what  he  had  himself  de- 
clared, 1  surmised,  either  that  means  had 
been  resorted  to  to  screen  his  property,  or 
that  Eliot  was  a  man  of  ruined  fortunes.  I 
derived  my  information  from  a  manuscript  to 
which  I  referred. 

On  this  Lord  Eliot  remarks:—"  With  re- 
spect to  Sir  John  Eliot's  ruined  fortunes,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  accu- 
racy of  this  supposition.  The  lands  attached 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  Germans  were  of  consider- 
able extent;  they  have  descended  from  father 
to  son  to  the  present  day,  and  now  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  father's  property 
—I  am  certainly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
report  of  the  Sheriff  and  Commissioners,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  he  must  have  conveyed  his  estate  to  his 
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This  perplexing  incident  in  Sir  John's  his- 
tory has  been  perfectly  cleared  of  any  doubts, 
since  1  have  perused  his  correspondence.  The 
apparent  destitution  of  Sir  John,  which 
startled  his  Lordship,  was  solely  a  contrivance 
to  elude  the  gripe  of  the  law.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  cousin  Boscawen,  which  I  have 
printed,  fully  explains  "  this  management  of 
his  poor  fortune,  which  through  the  disturb- 
ance of  these  times  I  may  not  call  my  own." 
Sir  John  grants  an  allowance  of  2001.  per  an- 
num to  his  youngest  son  for  travelling  abroad. 
This  was  no  mean  expenditure  ;  Sir  Synionds 
D'Ewes  was  allowed  at  college  only  50f .  a- 
year,  at  a  time  his  father  was  one  of  the  sir 
clerks  in  Chancery,  with  an  income  of  3000(. 
a-year.  I  find  Sir  John  in  the  Tower  ar- 
ranging leases  for  tenants,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  relatives,  who  held  his  estates  in 
trust.  He  subscribes  letters  to  a  conGdcntial 
servant,  "Your  loving  Master."  Nor  does 
Sir  John,  abstracted  as  we  shall  find  him  in 
his  platonic  ethics,  evince  any  deficient 
shrewdness  in  worldly  affairs ;  take  his  opi- 
nion on  one  of  his  tenants*  request  to  have  a 
wall  rebuilt  to  which  Sir  John  was  not  liable 

1st  Car.  I.    See  there  more  of  their  Devonshire  fa- 
milies. 

(8)  The  first  edition  of  Carew's  "  Survey,"  appears 
to  have  been  in  1603.  It  was  probably  wriiten  about 
the  time  his  Lordship  notices. 
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— **  There  would  be  more  charity  than  wis- 
dom in  this."  It  appears  that  none  of  the 
estates  were  forfeited,  nor  probably  any  of  the 
amercements  paid.  The  vote  of  5000/.  after- 
wards granted  by  the  Parliament  to  his  sons, 
was  probably  a  mere  party  object,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  remuneration  for  a  loss  which 
had  never  been  experienced. 


An  important  circumstance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Sir  John  Eliot's  personal  character 
was  his  extreme  irascibility.  I  ascribed  much 
of  the  turbulence  of  his  genius  to  his  hot 
temper,  and  i  conveyed  an  idea  of  one  of 
these  eruptions  of  passion  by  the  extraor- 
dinary incident  of  Sir  John's  quarrel  with  the 
Moyles,  when  *^\n  the  hour  of  reconciliation, 
with  wine  before  them,  Eliot  treacherously 
stabbed  the  father  in  the  back."  This  is  the 
most  painful  incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  and, 
as  be  is  held  to  have  been  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  party  writers,  as  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  and  Mr.  Brodie,  in  alluding  to  several 
anecdotes  of  his  outrageous  violence,  for  se- 
veral are  noticed,  are  pleased  to  say  of  those 
who  have  handed  them  down  to  us  that  **  the 
charges  in  which  they  have  indulged  do  not 
rest  on  satisfactory  evidence."  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  I  adduced,  namely,  that  of 
the  very  person  who  had  received  the  blow, 
and  told  the  particulars  to  his  grandson,  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux,  from  whom  Echard 
received  it ;  I  consider  the  fact  is  now  con- 
firmed by  a  curious  apology  sent  by  Sir  John 
Eliot  to  Mr.  Moyle,  which  Lord  Eliot  dis- 
covered among  some  family  papers.  1  tran- 
scribe this  singular  document,  with  his  Lord- 
ship's observation : — 

APOLOGT  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Mr.  Moyle,— I  doe  acknowledge  I  haye  done  you  a 
greate  injury,  which  1  wish  1  had  never  done,  and 
doe  desire  you  to  remit  it,  and  I  desire  that  all  un- 
klodoesse  may  be  forgiven  and  Torgotten  betwixt  us* 
and  henceforwarde  I  shall  desire  and  deserve  your 
loTe  in  all  friendly  offices,  as  I  hope  you  will  mine. 

Jo.  Eltuttb. 
(Witnesses)  William  Gorytozi  Nicholas  Nicolls. 

Bevill  Gremvill.   Edward  Garter. 

Degorib  Tremayns. 

Thero  are  two  other  names  which  I  cannot 
read ;  among  those  above,  are  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  those  times,  and  in  Parliament. 

On  this  document  Lord  Eliot  observes,  with 
a  due  feeling  to  his  great  ancestor :  *M  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  language  in  which  it  is 
coached  would  hardly  lead  one  to  suppose 
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that  it  was  addressed  by  an  assassin  to  his 
victim.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  hasty  and  unpremeditated  act 
of  violence,  but  not  one  which  precluded,  in 
the  writer*s  opinion,  the  possiliility  of  a  resto- 
ration of  friendly  feeling  between  him  and 
the  injured  party." 

I  perfectly  agree  with  his  Lordship,  that 
this  extraordinary  apology  was  not  written 
by  a  man  who  had  stabbed  his  companion  in 
the  back ;  nor  can  I  imagine  that,  after  such 
a  revolting  incident,  any  approiimation  to  a 
renewal  of  intercourse  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. It  is  therefore  evident  to  me,  thai  this 
apology  was  drawn  up  for  some  former  ^'  great 
injury,"  whatever  it  might  bf— but  it  surely 
confirms  the  recorded  tale.  The  apology  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  *'  in  the  hour  of  reeon^ 
eiliation^  with  wine  before  them,*'  that  the 
treacherous  blow  was  struck.  We  remain, 
however,  in  ignorance  of  the  c^iuse  of  this 
implacable  hostility,  as  well  as  of  another  far 
more  important  to  learn,  his  personal  in- 
vectives against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I 
discover,  by  Sir  John's  letters,  that  on  the 
death  of  Buckingham  there  was  a  suit  pend- 
ing, and  accounts  to  be  settled,  betw*  en  *'My 
Lord  Admiral**  and  Sir  John.  There  is  also 
a  letter  of  Selden  from  the  Temple,  dated 
November,  1628.  It  relates  to  '*  a  Patent  of 
Sir  John's^  delivered  to  him  in  a  box/*  for 
the  purpose  of  Selden's  examination  whether 
the  death  of  the  grantor  made  it  void.  This, 
evidently  was  Buckingham— one  of  his  earli- 
est companions,  and  apparently  h^s  patron. 
We  know,  too,  that  Eliot  was  at  Court— there  • 
was  a  connection  with  Buckingham  and  an 
intercourse  with  the  royal  circle,  for  Sir  John . 
was  well  known  to  the  King,  which  in  the 
short  life  of  this  declamatory  Patriot  are  both 
remarkable. 

In  consequence  of  what  I  noticed  of  (he 
singular  portrait  of  Sir  John  Hint,  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Belsham  had  informed  me,  re- 
presenting the  Patriot  with  '^  a  comb  in  his 
hand,**  in  which  some  mysterious  allusion  to 
his  neglected  state  had  been  imagine  1,  more 
particularly  as  Sir  John  had  desired  his  . 
posterity  to  preserve  this  very  Portrait  as  "  a* 
perpetual  memorial  of  his  hatred  of  tyranny,*' 
Lord  Eliot,  with  the  same  continued  zeal, 
sent  to  town  from  Port  Eliot  two  portrait*^  of 
the  Patriot,  taken  at  different  periods  of  liis 
life — ^both  undoubted  originals.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  view  of  them.  They  shou  d 
never  more  be  separated.  The  one  ropre^ents 
Sir  John  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with  a  ruddy 
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complexion ;  the  more  interesting  portrait, 
bearing  the  melancholy  inscription  that  it 
was  painted  a  few  days  before  hie  dsaik  in 
ike  Tower  J  betrays  the  last  stage  of  atrophy 
or  consumption.  The  contraction  of  the 
pallid  face,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  broad  and 
florid  countenance  of  his  early  manhood, 
offers  a  very  striking  and  pathetic  image  of 
mortality. 

The  mystery  attached  to  "the  comb"  is 
perfectly  cleared  on  an  inspection  of  the 
Tower  portrait.  Sir  John  is  painted  in  a  very 
elegant  morning  dress,  apparently  of  lace, 
holding  this  huge  and  clumsy  instrument  of 
his  coiffure.  It  was  the  bad  taste  of  tho  art- 
ist which  produced  this  impertinent  accom- 
paniraent;  the  picture,  though  somewhat 
hard  and  stiff,  has  a  great  appearance  of 
truth. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  SAID,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  these 
Commentaries,  **  During  his  long  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Eliot  found,  as 
other  impetuous  spirits  have,  that  wisdom 
and  philosophy  have  hidden  themselves  be- 
hind the  bars  of  a  prison  window ;  there,  his 
passions  weaker,  and  his  contemplation  more 
profound,  he  nobly  employed  himself  on  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Irionarchy  of  Man." 

When  this  was  written,  I  was  unacquaint^ 
ed  with  that  series  of  correspondence,  chiefly 
from  the  Tower,  which  Lord  Eliot  has  since 
confided  to  my  care.  Nothing  less  than  the 
abundant  zeal  which  we  mutually  felt,  for  a 
very  memorable  character  imperfectly  known 
in  our  history,  could  have  induced  his  Lord- 
ship to  have  exerted  no  ordinary  pains,  and 
me  to  undergo  a  slight  martyrdom  of  pa- 
tience, in  conning  the  alphabet  of  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  Eliot,  who  loved  the  labours  of  tho 
pen,  preserved  copies  of  his  own  letters,  and 
many  of  those  of  his  correspondents  have 
been  bound  in  the  same  volume;  among 
these  are  the  illustrious  names  of  Hampden 
Selden,  and  Holies ;  the  name  of  Pym  does 
not  appear. 

The  Correspondence  will  not  throw  any 
light  on  public  affairs,  or  on  the  political  life 
of  Eliot.  Not  a  single  political  allusion  passes 
between  Hampden  and  Eliot.  The  subject 
appears  to  have  been  studiously  avoided. 
Eliot  probably  dreaded  that  his  papers  might 
be  unexpectedly  searched,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  some  of  the  leltera 
reached  the  imprisoned  Patriot.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  we  learn  nothing  of  Sir  Jobn's 


preceding  life.  He  tells  his  sons  that  it  had 
been  a  busy  one.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Sir  John's  disposition  to  rhynjing  in  his  Corre- 
spondence; his  narsh  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  had  infallibly  awakened  that  propen- 
sity, had  he  ever  possessed  it.  I  therefore 
do  not  know  how  to  accoont  for  the  satires 
said  to  be  composed  by  him  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  We  find  in  the  letters  an 
abundance  of  philosophy,  of  the  most  abstract 
and  elevated  ethics ;  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Porch,  and  the  faith  of 
Christianity,  ffis  classical  attainments  were 
considerable;  his  style  of  composition  is 
Ciceronian;  it  is  sometimes  exuberant,  and 
sometimes  it  requires  great  attention  not  to 
complain  of  its  obscurity.  But  he  aimed 
at  a  spiendonr  to  which  he  often  reached, 
and  the  fortunate  passages  of  his  elo- 
quence had  been  rarely  equalled  by  others 
in  his  day.  He  was  a  votary,  perhaps  a 
victim,  to  stoicism ;  he  had  filled  his  mind 
with  sHblhne  reveries ;  and  the  stoical  philo- 
sophy which  he  so  ardently  cultirated  may 
have  offered  consolations  in  a  dungeon.  His 
seholafstic erudition  injnred  his  genius;  in 
the  Treatises  he  has  left,  he  advances  no 
position  bui  on  some  authority ;  and  Hamp- 
den, to  whom  Eliot  sent  his  writings  for 
revision,  in  performing  the  critical  office 
with  Hiflnite  delicacy,  advised  his  friend  not 
to  bind  op  the  flowers  of  others  so  mach  as 
to  draw  from  his  own  fertile  invention.  More 
than  one  large  Treatise  are  the  fruits  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  remain  the  montiments 
of  the  greatness  of  bis  mind. 

The  letters  of  Sir  John  Eliot  which  I  hare 
selected  appear  to  me  to  exhibit  some  novel 
and  singular  traits  in  his  own  personal  cha« 
racter— in  his  chastised  mind,  abstracted 
from  the  ungoverned  passions  of  society. 
The  lofty  strain  of  morality  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  sons  is  at  least  admifaUe^k 
canie  fhmi  one  who  formerly  had  not  been 
himself  so  familiar  with  that  theory  of  mo- 
rals, which  charmed  him  in  the  dreary  years 
of  his  canfinement.  The  last  days  of  BKot 
seem  to  have  been  touched  by  a  more  me- 
lancholy tendemess^the  secret  precursor  of 
a  life  about  to  eeaee ;  the  neitiDgs  of  his  mi- 
broken  mind. 

I  have  preserved  every  letter  of  Hampden, 
of  whom  I  have  never  met  with  any  other 
writings.  They  delight  from  the  charm  of 
his  manner,  and  the  stsong  feelaags  which 
evkiently  dictated  them.  They  torn  XMaxMf 
( conplimcDtarj  or  ensolatorj;  wmm  feccff  t 
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deeper  interest ;  and  M,  are  stamped  with 
the  character  of  a  superior  mind. 


(Eliot  Pafebs,  34.) 

(nik  lettfr*  wlUch  I  ooiUd  not  yeirtiire  to  emrtail,  is  a 
most  mooauoQia  ft4dr«u  of  a  fKtbor  to  Ub  aoiia.  It  not 
0BI7  coanj»  to  UM  tome  partiGalan  of  ttio  momonUe 
water  UmaeU,  but  dUidays  at  full  the  tiagidar  state  of 
Ills  mind— tbe  blgh  taiM  of  his  phUosayiMnal  oonoeptfons. 
Ibe  style  soems  too  olaborate  fbr  ordinacy  daghUfe,  but 
maqy  reflectiooa  show  tba  vriter  bad  boon  schooled  by 
operlenoe,  irbile  he  lectures  on  a  tabUme  theory  of 
morab.) 

SIR  JOHN  EUOT  TO  HIS  SONS. 

SoDDB, — If  my  desires  had  been  valuable  for  one 
bour,  1  had  long  since  written  to  you  which  (what) 
Ib  little  does  deliver  a  large  character  of  my  for- 
tune, that  in  nothing  has  allowed  me  to  be  master 
of  myself.  1  have  formerly  been  prevented  by  em- 
ployment, which  was  so  tyrannical  on  my  time,  as 
all  minutes  were  anilcipated ;  now  my  leisure  con- 
tradicts me,  and  it  soe  violent  on  the  contrary,  soe 
great  an  enemy  to  all  action,  as  it  makes  itself  un- 
useliil— both  leisure  and  business  have  opposed  me 
either  in  time  or  liberlie,  that  1  have  had  noe  means 
of  expression  but  my  praiers,  in  which  I  have  never 
failed  to  make  God  the  witness  of  my  love,  whose 
blessings  I  doubt  not  will  deduce  U  in  some  evi- 
dence to  you. 

And  now  having  gotten  a  little  opportunity 
(though  by  stealth)  1  cannot  but  give  it  some  testi- 
mony from  myself,  and  let  you  see  my  dearest  ex- 
pectation in  your  good,  in  which  both  my  hopes 
and  happiness  are  flxt  as  in  their  sphear,  which 
moves  with  your  endeavours,  though  guided  by  the 
influence  of  a  greater  power. 

It  is  no  small  salisfaclion  to  me  when  1  have  in- 
telligence of  your  health,  and  I  bless  Ueaveu  for  it, 
•8  some  effect  of  my  peiitiona  ;  but  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  your  learning,  of  your  aptness  and  dili- 
gence in  that,  of  your  careful  aitendanee  in  all 
exereisaa  of  religion,  and  the  inatruclion  and  im- 
provements of  your  minds,  which  are  foundations 
of  a  future  building,  this  does  infuse  another  spirit 
to  me,  and  extends  my  oomforta  to  a  latitude  that 
hardly  it  expressible.  1  cannot  but  in  general  thus 
discover  it,  partly  to  intimate  the  pitch  of  my  af- 
lecUons,  that  your  course  may  rise  with  it ;  partly 
t»  represent  your  owne  example  to  you,  that  you 
digress  Botirom  that  rule  which  practice  and  expe- 
rience conUnually  must  better. 

It  is  a  fine  history,  well  studied,  the  observation 
of  ourselves,  the  exact  view  of  our  own  actions  to 
examine  what  has  past;  it  begets  a  great  knowledge 
of  particulars,  takiug  of  all  kinds,  and  gives  a  larger 
advantage  to  your  judgmenta  truly  to  discriminate, 
for  it  carries  a  full  prospect  to  the  hart  which  opens 
Ihe  intention,  and  through  that  simplicity  is  seene 
the  principle  of  each  motion  which  shadows  or  dis- 
Mmbles  for  us  the  good  or  evil.  Prom  thenoe  hav- 
ing the  trew  knowledge  of  partioulars  what  we  have 
done  and  how,  and  the  judgment  upon  that,  what 
our  workes  are  to  us ;  then  come  we  to  reflect  upon 
oonelves  for  the  censure  (judgment)  of  any  action 
wherein  every  little  error  is  discovered,  every  obli- 
qiiity  is  seene,  which  by  the  reprehension  of  the 
eoneeienoe  (the  most  aweftill  of  tribunals)  being 
hivught  to  a  secret  confesffion.dr&wes  a  Cree  repent* 


anee  and  submiMion  for  the  fkult,  and  soe  Is  rt- 
dneed  to  eonformity  again;  this  flruite  has  the 
study  of  ourselves,  besides  many  other  benefltts. 
The  varietie  of  contingeancles  and  accidents,  in  our 
perrans,  in  our  fortunes.  In  our  friends,  are  as  so 
many  lectures  of  philosophic,  showing  the  doubtAil 
being  and  possession  we  have  here,  the  uncertainty 
of  our  friends,  the  mutability  of  our  fortunes,  the 
anxieties  of  our  lives,  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
they  are  subject  to,  which  make  up  that  conclusion 
in  divinity  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers 
in  this  world ;  and  therefore  should  not  love  It,  but 
our  rest  and  habitation  must  b6  elsewhere. 

If  1  should  take  occasion  Arom  myself  to  dilate  this 
point  more  fully,  what  a  catalogue  could  I  give  of 
instances  of  all  sorts  •  What  a  contiguity  of  suffer- 
ings of  which  there  is  yet  no  end !  Should  those 
evills  be  complained?  Should  I  make  llunentation 
of  these  crosses  ?  Should  I  conceave  the  worse  of 
my  condition  in  the  study  of  myself  that  my  adver^ 
sities  oppose  me?  Noe!  I  may  not— <and  yet  I 
will  not  be  so  stoical  as  not  to  think  them  evllt,  I 
will  not  do  that  prejudice  to  virtue  by  detraction  of 
her  adversaries. )  They  are  evills,  for  I  doe  confess 
them,  but  of  that  nature  and  soe  followed,  soe 
neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they  are  noe  cause  of 
sorrow,  but  of  joy ;  seeing  whose  enemies  they 
make  us,  enemies  of  fortune,  enemies  of  the  world, 
enemies  of  their  children,  and  to  know  for  whom 
we  suffer ;  for  Him  that  is  their  enemy,  for  Him 
that  can  command  them  whose  agents  only,  and 
instruments,  they  are,  to  work  his  trials  on  us, 
which  may  render  us  more  perfect  and  acceptable 
to  himself.  Should  these  enforce  a  sorrow  which 
are  the  true  touches  of  his  favour,  and  not  affect  us 
rather  with  the  higher  apprehension  of  our  happi- 

nef^s? 

Amongst  my  many  obligations  to  my  Creator, 
which  prove  the  infinity  of  bis  mercies  that,  like  a 
full  stream,  have  been  always  flowing  on  me,  there 
is  none  concerning  this  life  wherein  1  have  found 
more  pleasure  or  advantage  than  in  these  triallsand 
afflictions  (and  1  may  not  limitt  it  soe  narrowly 
within  the  conflnes  of  this  life  which  I  hope  shall 
extend  much  further),  the  operations  they  have  had, 
the  new  effects  they  worke,  the  diteoveries  they 
make  upon  ourselves,  upon  others,  upon  all ;  shew- 
ing the  scope  of  our  intentions,  the  summe  of  our 
endeavours,  the  strength  of  all  our  actions  to  be 
vanitie ;  how  can  it  then  but  leave  an  impression  in 
our  harts,  that  we  are  nearest  unto  happiness  when 
we  are  furthest  off  from  them,  I  meane  the  value 
intentions  of  this  world,  the  fruitless  labours,  and 
endeavours  that  they  move,  fh)m  which  nothing 
soe  faithfully  delivers  us  as  the  crosses  and  afflle- 
tions  that  we  meet,  those  mastering  checks  and 
contraventions  that  like  torrents  break  down  all 
outward  hopes  ?  This  speculation  of  the  vanitie  of 
this  world  does  not  only  shew  a  happiness  In  those 
crosses  by  the  exemption  which  we  gain,  but  infers 
a  further  benefit  in  that,  by  a  nearer  contemplation 
of  ouraelves  :  of  what  we  doe  consist,  what  original 
we  had,  to  what  end  we  were  directed,  and  in  this 
He  who  e  image  is  upon  us,  to  whom  we  doe  be- 
long, what  materials  we  are  of:  that,  besides  th«) 
bodie  (which  only  is  obnoxious  to  these  troubles) 
the  belter  part  of  our  composition  is  the  soule, 
whose  freedom  is  not  subject  to  anle  autboritie 
without  us,  but  depends  wholly  on  the  disposition 
of  the  Maker,  who  framed  it  for  himself,  and  there- 
fore gave  it  substance  incompatible  of  all  power  and 
dominion  but  bis  own. 
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This  happiness  I  confeas  in  all  the  trials  I  hare 
had  has  never  parted  flrom  me  (how  great  then  is 
his  FaTOur  by  whose  meanes  I  liave  enjoyed  It !)  The 
days  have  all  seemed  pleasant,  nor  nights  have  ever 
been  tedious ;  nor  fears  nor  terrors  have  possest 
me,  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
mind,  whose  a((itaiion  has  been  chiefly  in  thanks 
and  acknowledgments  to  Him  by  whose  grace  1  have 
subsisted,  and  shall  yet,  I  hope,  participate  of  his 
blessings  upon  you. 

I  have  the  more  enlarged  myself  in  this,  that  you 
might  have  a  right  view  of  the  condition  which  I 
BufTer,  least  from  a  bye  relation,  as  through  a  per- 
spective not  truly  representing,  some  false  sense 
might  be  contracted.  Neither  could  1  thinke  that 
altogether  unusefull  for  your  knowledge  which  may 
afford  you  both  precept  and  example.  Consider  it, 
weigh  it  duly,  and  when  you  find  a  signe  or  indica- 
tion of  some  error,  make  it  an  instruction  how  to 
avoid  the  like :  if  there  appears  but  the  resemblance 
of  some  virtue,  suppose  it  t>etter,  and  make  it  a  pre- 
sident for  yourselves,  when  you  meet  the  prints  and 
footsteps  of  the  Almightie,  magnify  the  goodness  of 
his  providence  and  miracles  that  makes  such  low 
descents,  consider  that  there  is  a  nature  turns  all 
sweetness  into  venom,  when  from  the  bitterest 
hearbs  the  bee  extracts  a  honie.  Industry  and  the 
habit  of  the  soule  give  the  efliect  and  operation  unto 
all  things,  and  that  to  one  seems  barren  and  unplea- 
sant, to  another  is  made  frultfull  and  delightsome  .* 
Even  in  this,  by  your  application  and  endeavour,  I 
am  confident  may  be  found  both  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. This  comes  only  as  a  testimony  of  my 
love  (and  soe  you  must  accept  it,  the  lime  yielding 
noe  other  wale  of  demonstration),  and  by  this  ex- 
pression know  that  1  daily  praie  for  your  happiness 
and  felicity  as  the  chief  subject  of  my  wishes,  and 
shall  make  my  continual  supplication  to  the  Lord, 
that  from  the  riches  of  his  mercie  he  will  give  you 
such  influence  of  his  graces,  as  your  blessing  and 
pro^peritie  may  satisfy  and  enlarge  the  hopes  and 
comforts  of  Your  most  afTectionate  Father. 

Tower,  8  July,  46S9. 


(EuoT  Papebb,  fol.  23.) 


(Eliot  Pafsbs,  MS.  fol.  173.) 

(Tbe  present  seems  to  be  the  first  letter  Hampden  wrote 
to  Eliot :  the  address  being  more  formal  than  the  others.) 

Noble  Sir,— I  hope  this  letter  is  conveyed  to  you 
by  so  safe  a  hand  that  yours  will  be  the  flrst  that 
shall  open  it,  or  if  not,  yet  since  you  enjoy  as  much 
as  without  a  contradiction  you  may,  the  liberty  of  a 
prison,  it  shall  be  no  offence  to  wish  you  may  make 
the  best  use  on't :  that  God  may  find  you  as  much 
his,  now  you  enjoy  the  benefltt  of  secondary  helpes, 
as  you  found  hime  yours  while,  by  deprivation  of 
all  others,  you  were  cast  upon  his  immediate  sup- 
port. This  is  all  I  have  or  ame  williog  to  say,  but 
that  tbe  paper  of  cousiderations  concerning  the 
plantation  might  be  very  safely  conveyed  to  roee 
by  this  hand,  and,  after  transcribing,  should  be  as 
safely  returned  if  you  vouchsafe  to  send  it  mee.  i 
beseech  you  present  my  service  to  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Long,  my  countryman,  if  with  you,  and  lett  mee 
be  honored  with  the  style  of 

Your  faithfull  friend  and  sen'ant, 

Jko.  Hjjcfdbh. 

Hampden,  December  8th. 


flhiB  Is  a  complimentary  letter  of  Hampden  :  but  the 
mention  of  Sir  John's  sons  and  his  **  papers  "  gave  it 
some  interest  to  the  father  and  the  author.^ 

About  46S8  or  9. 

Sir,— Ifmyaflleetionsconld  be  so  dull  as  to  gire 
way  to  a  sleepy  excuse  of  a  letter :  yet  this  bearer, 
our  eommon  friend,  had  power  to  awaken  them, 
and  eommand  it,  to  the  public  experience  of  whose 
worth  in  doing,  I  can  now  adde  my  private,  of  his 
patience  in  suffering  the  miseryes  of  a  rough  hewen 
entertainment :  to  be  tolerated  by  the  addition  of 
your  sonnes  company :  of  whome,  if  ever  you  lire 
to  see  a  fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of  the  pre- 
sent blossoms,  it  will  be  a  blessing  of  that  weight  as 
will  tame  the  scale  against  all  worldly  afflictions,  and 
denominate  your  life  happy. 

1  retume  your  papers  with  many  thankes,  which 
I  have  transcribed,  not  readd ;  the  discourse  there- 
fore upon  the  subject  must  be  reserved  to  another 
season,  when  I  may  with  better  oportunity  and 
f^eedome  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you ,  my 
friend.  Till  then  with  my  salutations  of  all  your 
society,  and  prayers  for  your  health,  I  rest. 
Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 

JoHM  Hampdbk. 

Hampden,  January  4th. 


(Sib  John  Euot's  MSS.  fol.  56.) 

(The  following  letter  shows  that  Sir  John*8  estates  were 
placed  in  trust  to  save  them  firom  a  legal  selzore,  or 
amercement.) 

TO  MY  COUSIN  BOSCAWEN. 

Sir,— Having  a  great  confidence  in  yonr  worth,  as 
I  And  yun  to  have  been  selected  by  my  father-in- 
law,  I  have  presumed  likewise  for  my  self  to  name 
you  in  a  trust  for  the  management  of  that  poor  for- 
tune, which  through  the  disturbances  of  these 
times  I  may  not  call  mine  own .  As  it  concerns  a 
prisoner,  I  cannot  doubt  your  readiness  to  take  such 
an  object,  from  your  charity  :  but  the  interest  of 
my  children  being  present  likewise  in  the  necessity 
of  orphans,  and  their  extraction  ft*om  your  blood 
and  kindred,  give  me  no  less  assurance  in  your  love 
than  my  libertie  might  impart.  Your  trouble  will 
only  be  for  the  sealing  of  some  leases  now  and  then, 
upon  compositions  of  my  tenants,  for  which,  as 
there  is  occasion,  I  have  appointed  this  bearer,  my 
servant,  Maurice  Hill,  to  attend  you,  to  whom  your 
dispatch  in  that  behalf  shall  be  a  full  satistkction  of 
the  trust.  , 

Tower,  tsth  February,  4630. 


(Eliot  MSS.  fol.  M.) 

(Eliot  remonstomtes  with  his  son  on  some  remissness  in 
his  studies.  Ho  opens  with  some  very  exalted  ideas  of  a 
Platonic  cast :  and  impresses  the  necessity  of  *'  PriTacy 
as  the  nurse  of  Studies."  At  the  close  the  Idea  of  I»Uniion 
is  remarkably  used.) 

Richsrd,- That  your  studies  may  not  want  occa- 
sion, if  my  letters  do  impart  it,  I  shall  often  solicit 
you  as  now  to  the  intention  of  that  work,  hoping 
more  often  by  that  means  to  hear  again  from  you, 
for  till  the  last  conveyance  I  had  no  little  doubt, 
after  so  long  a  silenoe,  where  yon  were,  or  whether 
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yoa  were  or  bv;  bot  now  your  iMiper  has  resotTed 
mt  with  aome  taiisfaelioii  to  ny  hopes,  that  the  re- 
Section  of  your  virtoee  wiU  iq  time  afford  ne  both 
oomfort  and  conftdence ;  conifort  in  ye«r  happi- 
less,  and  confidence  against  all  accident  For  as 
ay  hopes  so  my  fears  have  their  chief  place  in  you, 
(yoo  and  yoor  brother,  for  you  two  I  make  but  one, 
in  respect  of  the  spirit  and  afftction  which  shall 
alwajB  be  between  3rou,)  who  as  in  order  and  ex- 
pectation yon  are  first,  are  ttkewise  the  greoictt  ob- 
ject of  my  care,  Ihc  success  of  which  will  stand  for 
a  pattern  and  prediction  to  the  rest  Therefore  you 
most  endeavour  to  make  this  precedent  exact,  that 
shall  have  Iraoaition  to  others,  and  not  to  frame  It 
to  the  common  models  of  the  time,  but  coRA'arlast 
wtmdo  tier  imienie,  like  the  primmR  mobile  and  first 
Aadow,  Ihonght  for  whole  worlds,  the  generality  of 
men,  as  the  less  orbs  make  their  rerolutions  irre- 
gvlar  ;  then  let  your  motions  have  that  regularity 
and  ftilness,  as  no  others  may  Impair  them. 

In  Ihis  case  it  will  not  be  enou{;h  to  abandon  Fome 
acquaintance,  but  lo  leave  all ;  1  mean  the  pleasure 
of  society,  the  esca  malorum,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  and 
io  retire  wholly  to  yourself.  Virtue  is  more  rigid 
thao  lo  Ite  taken  with  dettghts:  those  vanities  sfae 
leaves,  for  these  she  scorns  herself?  her  paths  are 
arduous  and  rou»h,  but  excellent,  and  pleasant  to 
those  who  once  have  past  them.  Honour  is  a  con- 
comitant they  have  to  entertain  them  in  their  Jour- 
ney, nay, it  becomes  their  servant,  and  what  Is  at- 
tended by  all  others,  those  who  travel  in  that  way 
have  it  to  wait  ou  them.  And  this  effort  of  virtue 
has  not, as  in  the  vulgar  acceptation.  Its  dwelling  on 
a  bill,  it  crowds  not  in  the  muUilude,  but  extra  con- 
specttan,  as  Seneca  says,  beyond  the  commun  pro- 
spect, for  what  is  familiar  Is  cheap  .-  and  those 
Ihlnga  are  always  In  greatest  admiration  which  are 
least  seen :  the  desire  giving  lustre  to  the  object, 
migus  t  longinquo  reverentia,  saith  Tacitus,  all 
glory  is  heightened  by  the  distance,  not  of  place  bat 
lime,  that  it  is  rarely  seen  makes  it  more  glorions 
and  admirable,  which  without  a  want  and  exi)ecla- 
lion,  would  be  lost,  at  length  neglected,  as  a  prophet 
is  not  honoured  in  his  country.  Apply  this  then 
to  yourself,  for  we  may  compare  Mantua  with 
Borne.  Would  yon  have  estimation  among  men  (for 
honor  is  no  other),  there  are  two  ways  to  gnin  it, 
virtue  and  privacy,  and  the  latter  is  an  Inducement 
to  the  former :  for  privacy  is  the  only  nurse  of  stu- 
dies, studies  of  virtue,  therefore  for  virtpe  or  for 
honor's  sake.  What  is  most  happy  foryonrseff  is 
most  precious  wiUi  others,  where,  that  It  may  follow 
you,  follow  not  that  which  flies  when  It  is  pursued, 
for  shadows  and  honor  are  in  that  quality  ailke.  If 
dot  the  same. 

But  I  doubt  there  are  shadows  of  those  shadows 
tliat  are  followed;  something  less  than  honour, 
while  the  substance  and  virtue  is  neglected.  Bow 
oemes  it  else  that  your  tutor  should  complain  you 
are  careless  and  remiss?  It  cannot  be  when  there 
is  true  affection,  there  should  be  indiligeoce  and 
neglect;  when  studle  is  declined,  the  desires  are 
alienated  fh)m  the  virtue,  for  no  ends  are  attained 
withont  the  means;  and  the  neglect  of  that  shows 
a  diversion  from  the  other.  !f  it  be  since  my  last, 
1  must  resume  my  fears,  that  though  your  own 
Jndgment  did  not  guide  you,  my  cauUons  should  be 
lost.  If  it  should  be  hereafter  when  that  advise, 
those  reasons  and  the  commands,  and  authority  of 
a  father  (a  father  most  indulgent  to  the  happiness 
of  his  child,)  which  I  now  give  you  to  redeem  the 
the  tine  Is  epeni ;  to  redeem  the  studies  you  have 
mlasad,  and  to  redeem  yourself  who  are  higiged  to 


danger,  or  that  hattrd  aad  aiveatnte;  if  these  make 
no  impressions,  and  these  must  be  read  in  the 
ebaraders  of  yoor  course,  if  they  work  net  an  altei^ 
alios,  if  they  cause  not  a  new  diligency  and  inten- 
tion, an  itttentiOB  of  younelf,  and  intention  of  the 
object,  virtue  f  an  intention  of  the  means,  your 
study,  and  an  exact  intention  of  the  time  lo  improve 
it  to  that  end,  I  shall  then  receive  that  wound, 
which  1  thank  God  no  eneuy  could  give  oae,  sorrow 
and  aHliction  of  the  Mind,  and  that  from  him  from 
whom  1  hoped  the  eoatrary— bat  1  stili  hope,  and 
the  more  confidently,  for  the  promise  which  yoor 
letters  have  assured  me.  Let  it  be  bettered  inper-* 
formance  by  yoor  future  eare  and  diligence,  which 
shall  he  accompooied  with  the  prayers  aad  bjcm 
iflgsof 

Yoor  most  loving  Father, 

Tower,  7tb  of  November,  46at^ 


(£uoT  MSS.  108.) 

(On  the  removal  of  his  lodflngs  In  the  Tower.  These 
occasion  no  alteration  In  his  mind.  Sends  sosm  **  Ught 
papers'^  for  Sir  Oliver  Luke"!  correctlozLS.) 

SIB  J.  EUOT  TO  SIB  OliVEB  LUKE.  (1) 

Sir,— My  ooanle  troubles  of  removing  have  a  whila 
hindered  me  from  writing  to  you.  The  lodging 
which  I  had  upon  ray  first  remove  before  Cbristmm 
being  again  altered,  soe  as  I  may  sale  of  my  lodg- 
ings in  the  Tower  as  Jacob  for  his  wages.  Now  then 
ten  times  have  they  chaunged  it,  but,  I  thank  God, 
not  once  has  it  caused  an  alleration  of  my  mind- 
so  infinite  is  that  merde  which  has  hitherto  protect- 
ed mee,  and  I  doubt  not  but  1  shall  find  it  with  mee. 
The  greatest  violence  of  that  storme  U  like  to  fall  on 
Valentine,  be  being  retreneht  of  that  Ilbertle  hi 
had,  which  male  be  eome  pnjndioe  to  hia  business. 
It  threatens  likewise  some  dropps  on  Mr.  Selden, 
and  has  stopt  the  discharge  was  looked  for— being 
yesterday,  his  day  of  appearance  in  the  court,  but 
the  judges  would  not  quit  him,  and  therefore  eontl- 
nned  him  again  on  balle  for  a  whHe  longer,  thit 
they  might  farther  advise  therein. 


« 


* 


* 


* 
* 


When  yon  have  wearied  yonr  good  thoughti  with 
thoee  light  papers  that  1  sent  yon,  return  them 
with  the  eorreetioBS  eC  your  Jvdgment.  1  may  mm 
day  send  you  others  of  more  worth,  if  It  please  God 
to  eontime  me  this  leienre  and  my  health,  but  the 
beet  ean  be  bat  broken,  and  in  paiehm,  flrom  him 
that  dares  not  hasard  to  gather  them .  Such  thtaigi 
from  me  falling  like  the  leaves  in  Autumn  me  va- 
noasly  and  nneertainly,  thai  they  hardly  meet 
aipyn— but  with  you  I  am  eenfldent  what  else  my 
weakness  shall  present,  will  have^a  faUraarcepIr 
ance.  Your  charity  is  my  assurance  in  this  paliil, 
of  which  being  mostdeserving,  as  of  your  praieis, 
I  rest, 

Tour  most  affectionate  mrvant, 
JoHH  Eliot. 

Tower,  S5th  Jaanaiy,!*!!. 

(I)  Kal^t,  sad  meaik«r  te  BedliBrdtfilra. 
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LIFE  AND  REIGN 


(EUOT 


,  110.) 


(SUot  compUdni  of  a  diftcnlty  In  reoeiTing  letten.  He 
aUndea  to  lome  nmooTB  of  his  Ubentioii,  aad  doeea 
jiot  witlumt  hope  of  rcjoiiiliig  the  GreiiTille  funJly.) 

TO  MR.  GRENVILLE. 

Tower,  Sfst  January,  1681-83. 

Sir,— The  restraint  and  watch  uppon  mebarrs 
much  of  my  iotercouraewitb  my  frenda,  while  their 
presence  is  denied  me,  and  letters  are  soe  dangerous 
and  suspected,  as  it  is  little  that  way  we  exchange ; 
soe  as  if  circumstances  shall  condemn  me,  I  must 
stand  guiltie  in  their  judgments,  yet  yours,  though 
with  some  difflcultie  I  have  received,  andmanie 
times  when  it  was  knocking  at  my  door,  because 
their  convoy  could  not  enter  they  did  retire  again, 
wherein  1  must  commend  the  caution  of  your  mes- 
senger ;  but  at  length  it  found  a  safe  passage  by 
my  servant,  made  mee  happte  in  your  favour,  for 
which  this  comes  as  a  retribution  and  acknowledg- 
ment. 

For  those  rumours  which  you  meet  that  are  but 
artificial,  or  J)y  chance,  it  must  be  your  wisdom 
not  to  credit  them;  maniesuch  fislse  flres  are  fly- 
Inge  dailie  in  the  ear ;  when  there  shall  be  occasion 
expect  that  intelligence  from  frends,  for  which  in 
the  meene  time  you  do  well  to  be  provided,  though 
1  shall  crave  when  that  dispute  falls  properlle  and 
for  reasons  not  deniable,  a  change  of  your  intention 
In  particulars  as  it  concerns  myselfe,  in  the  rest  I 
•hall  concur  in  all  readiness  to  serve  you,  and  in 
all  you  shall  command  me,  who  am  nothing  but  as 
you  represent.  My  humble  service  to  your  ladie, 
and  tell  her  that  yet  1  doubt  not  to  kiss  her  hande— 
make  much  of  my  godsone. 


(Eliot  MSS.) 

^lot  describes  the  beginning  of  hJa  fktal  disorder,  which 
he  fhonght  originated  only  in  coldi.) 

TO  KNIGHTLEY,  HIS  BROTHER. 

Tower,  45  March,  46tf-8S. 

For  the  present  I  am  wholly  at  a  stand,  and  have 
been  soe  for  this  fortnight  by  a  sicknesse  which  it 
has  pleased  my  Master  to  impose,  in  whose  hands 
remain  tMb  issues  of  life  and  death .  It  comes  ori- 
ginally from  my  colds,  with  which  the  cough  hav- 
ing been  long  upon  me  causes  such  ill  efltecls  to  fol- 
low it,  that  the  symptoms  are  more  dangerous  than 
the  grief;  it  has  weakened  much  both  the  apetite 
and  concoction,  and  the  outward  strengtti,  by  that 
tome  doubt  there  is  of  a  consumption,  but  we  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it  by  application  of  the  means, 
and  as  the  great  physition,  seek  the  blessing  firom 
the  Lord,  etc. 

(About  a  week  after,  he  says  his  health  is  amend- 
«d,  except  the  hoarseness,  and  some  remainder  of 
the  cough,  which  he  expects  the  season  will  re- 
move.) 

^e  philoiophiMs  with  good  hmnoor  on  bis  doctors .  They 
had  already  conaidered  his  illness  to  be  consomption.) 

TO  5AMPDEN. 

Dated  S9  March,  I68I-8S. 

Lately  my  business  hath  been  much  with  doctors, 

ao  that  but  by  them  1  have  had  but  little  trouble 

with  myself.    These  three   weeks  I  have  had  a 

ftill  leaaure  to  do  nothing,  and  strictly  ^ed  unto  it 


either  by  their  dlreetion  or  my  weakness.  Tbe 
cause  originaDy  was  a  cold,  but  the  symptoms  that 
did  follow  it  spake  more  sickness ;  a  gradual  In- 
disposition it  begot  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  bodie. 
The  learned  said  a  consumption  did  attend  it,  bat  I 
thank  God  I  did  not  feel  or  credit  it  What  they 
advise  as  the  ordinance  that's  appointed  I  was  eon- 
tent  to  use,  and  in  the  time  I  was  a  patient  suffered 
whatever  they  imposed.  Great  is  the  authority  of 
princes,  but  greater  much  is  theirs  who  both  com- 
mand our  purses  and  our  wills.  What  the  success 
of  their  government  wills  must  be  referred  to  Aim 
that  is  master  of  their  power.  I  find  myself  better^ 
though  not  well,  which  makes  me  the  morereadie  to 
observe  them.  The  divine  blessing  must  effectuate 
their  witr-it  is  that  medicine  that  has  hitherto  pro- 
tected me,  and  will  continue  me  amongst  other 
aflldrs  to  remain 

Tour  faithhil  friend  and  servant, 

J.  E. 


(Eliot*8  MS.  Lbttxrs  119.) 

(Hampden  sends  some  observations  on  hia  younger  boii« 
John  Eliot ;  and  on  his  elder,  respecting  some  Inegii* 
larity  at  College.  At  the  dose,  Hampden  gives  amn* 
opinion  of  Eliof  s  mannscrlpt.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  ELIOT. 

Sir,— I  hope  you  will  receave  your  sonnes  both, 
safe,  and  that  God  will  direct  you  to  dispose  of  them 
as  they  may  be  raised  up  for  his  service  and  to  your 
comfort. 

Some  words  1  bad  with  your  younger  sonne,  and 
given  him  a  taste  of  those  apprehensions  he  is  like 
to  find  with  you,  which  I  tell  him  future  obedience 
to  your  pleasure,  rather  than  Justification  of  past 
passages  must  remove.  Heprofesseth  fair;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  his  nature  doth  it,  without  words;  but 
you  know  vertuous  actions  flow  not  infaUlbly  from 
the  flexiblest  dispositions ;  and  love's  only  a  fltt 
subject  for  admonition  and  government  to  work  on  ^ 
especially  that  which  is  paternal.  I  confess  my 
shallowness  to  resolve,  and  therefore  unwillingness 
to  say  any  thing  concerning  his  course,  yet  will  I 
not  give  over  the  consideration,  because  I  much 
desire  to  see  the  spirit  rightly  managed.  But  for 
yourelderl  think  you  may  with  security  return  him 
in  convenient  time,  for  certainly  there  was  nothing 
,to  admifiister  feare  of  a  plott;  and  in  another  action 
that  concerned  himself,  which  he'll  tell  you  of,  he 
received  good  satisfoction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
faire  carriage  towards  him. 

I  searched  my  study  this  morning  for  a  booke  to 
send  you  of  a  like  subject  to  that  of  ihe  papers  1  had 
ofyou,butflnditnot;  as  soon  as  I  recover  it  1  11 
recommend  it  to  your  view.  When  you  have 
finished  your  other  parts,  I  pray  think  me  as  worthy 
of  the  sight  of  it  as  >our  former,  and  in  both  toge- 
ther I  'II  bewray  my  weakness  to  my  friend  by  de- 
claring my  sense  of  them.  That  I  did  see  is  an  ex- 
quisite nosegay  composed  of  curious  flowers,  boimd 
together  with  as  floe  a  thredd;  but  I  must  in  the 
end  expect  honey  ftrom  my  (Viend  somewhat  out  of 
those  flowers  digested,  made  his  own,  and  giving  a 
true  taste  of  his  own  sweetnesse,  though  for  that  I 
shall  awaite  a  fltte  time  and  place.  The  Lord  sanc- 
tify unto  you  the  sournessse  of  your  present  estate 
and  the  comforts  of  your  posterity. 

Your  ever  the  same  assured  friend* 

J.  Hampdsk. 
AprUlth. 


OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 


5« 


[Aja>moKAi4  MS8.  (K)16.) 

(At  ^«  Briiiafa  Hnaeam,  which  I  tccldentallj  diaeovered 
In  a  box,  This  letter  nerer  readied  Eliot,  it  waa  inter- 
cepted.) 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Noble  Sir,— Tfs  well  for  me  that  letters  cannot 
blush,  else  you  would  easily  reade  me  guilty.  I 
ame  ashamed  of  so  long  a  silence,  and  know  not  how 
to  excuse  it,  for  as  nothing  but  bufinesse  can  speake 
for  mee,  of  which  kinde  I  haTe  many  advocates,  so 
ean  I  not  tell  how  to  call  any  businesse  greater 
than  holding  an  affectionate  correspondence  with 
•0  excellent  a  frend.  My  only  confldenoe  is  I  pleade 
at  a  barr  of /ore,  where  absolutions  are  much  more 
frequent  than  censures.  Sure  I  am  that  conscience 
of  neglect  doth  not  accuse  me ;  though  evidence  of 
fiMt  doth.  I  would  add  more,  but  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  stranger  friend  calls  upon  me,  and  one 
other  vne*>iiable  occasion ;  hold  mee  excused,  there- 
fare,  deare  Mend,  and  if  you  vouchsafe  mee  a  toKer, 
Jell  mee  beg  of  you  to  teach  me  some  thrift  of  time, 
that  I  may  imploy  more  in  your  service,  who  will 
•verbe 

Tour  faitbftil  servant  and  affectionate  friend, 

Jo.  Haxfdbk. 

Gommend  my  service  to  the  soldier  if  not  gone  to 
hia  Colonel. 

Hampden,  March  24, 4«8l-33. 

To  1117  honoured  and  deare  Mend  Sir  John  Eliot,  at  hia 
lodging  in  the  Tower. 

(Eliot*s  MSS.  Lettebs,  fol.  126.) 

(lUa  animated  letter  of  Hampden  relatea  to  Sir  John 
Ellot'aaona.  Hedescrihea  the  promiaing  character  of 
Vr.  Richard  Eliot.) 

Sir,—!  ame  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  your 
eleare  insight  Into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  abi- 
lity to  fltt  them  with  courses  suitable,  that  had  you 
bestowed  sonnes  of  mine  as  you  have  done  your 
owne,my  Judgment  durst  hardly  have  called  it  into 
question,  especially  when  In  laying  downe  your 
deaigne,  you  have  prevented  the  objections  to  be 
made  against  it;  for  if  Mr.  RichardEllotwilllnthe 
Intermissions  of  action  adde  study  to  practice,  and 
adome  that  lively  spiritt  with  flowers  of  contem- 
plation, hell  raise  our  expectations  of  another  Sir 
Edward  Verre,  that  had  this  character-all  summer 
in  the  field,  all  winter  in  his  study,  in  whose  fall 
Came  makes  this  kingdome  a  great  looser;  and  hav- 
ing taken  this  resolution  from  Gounsaile  with  the 
highest  wisdome  (m  I  doubt  not  but  you  have),  I 
hope  and  pray  the  same  power  will  crown  it  with 
a  blessing  answerable  to  your  wish. 

The  way  you  take  with  my  other  friend  declares 
you  to  be  none  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  converts,  of 
whose  minde  neither  ame  I  superstitionsly ;  but  had 
my  opinion  been  asked  1  should  (as  vulgar  concelpts 
use  to  do)  have  showed  my  power  rather  to  raise 
objections  than  to  answer  them.-  a  temper  between 
rraunce  and  Oxford  might  have  taken  away  his 
leruple  with  more  advantage  to  bis  years;  tovisite 
Cambridge  as  a  fk^e  man  for  variety  and  delight, 
and  there  entertained  himselfe  till  the  next  Spring: 
when  University  studys  and  peace  had  been  better 
ietUed  than  1  heare  it  is;  for  although  he  be  one  of 
those  that  of  his  age  were  loolied  for  in  no  other 
booke  but  that  of  the  minde  would  be  found  no 
ward  If  you  should  die  to-morrow ;  yet  tis  a  great 


haxard  mee  thinkes  to  send  so  sweet  a  disposition 
guarded  with  no  more  experience  amongst  a  peo- 
pie,  whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to  be 
superstitious  In  impiety;  and  their  behaviour  to  be 
affected  in  ill-manners ;  but  God,  who  only  knowes 
the  periods  of  life,  and  oportunityes  to  come,  hath 
designed  him  (1  hope)  for  his  owne  service  betime, 
and  stirred  up  your  providence  to  husband  hime  so 
early  for  great  affairs,  then  shall  he  be  sure  to  find 
Hime  In  Frannce,  that  Abraham  did  in  Terar  and 
Joseph  In  Egypt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is  perfect 
safe^. 

Concerning  the  Lord,  who  Is  nowe  reported  to  he 
as  deepe  In  repentance  as  be  was  profound  in  sinne, 
the  papers,  etc.:  I  shall  take  leave  from  your  fa- 
vour and  my  streight  of  time  to  be  silent  till  the 
next  weeke,  when  I  hope  for  the  happinesse  to 
kisse  your  handes,  and  to  present  you  with  my 
most  humble  thankes  for  your  letters,  which  con- 
firm the  observation  1  have  made  In  the  progresse 
of  affections :  that  it  Is  easier  much  to  winne  upon 
ingenious  natures  than  to  merilt  it.  This  they  tell 
mee  I  have  done  of  yours,  and  I  account  a  noble 
purchas,  which  to  improve  with  the  best  services 
you  can  command  and  I  perform,  shall  be  the 
care  of      Tour  afllectionate  friend  and  servant, 

John  Haxfdbit. 
Hampden,  May  fith,  4631. 

Present  my  services  to  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, etc. 

Do  uot  thinke  by  what  I  say  that  1  am  fully  satis- 
fled  of  your  younger  sonne  course  intended,  for  1 
have  a  crotchett  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  which  1 
would  have  acquainted  you  with,  if  I  had  spoken 
with  you  before  he  had  gone,  but  am  almost 
ashamed  to  communicate. 

(EUOT   PjLPSBS,   FOL.   132.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  EUOT. 

Sir,— I  received  your  commands  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wian,(4)  and  was  glad  to  know  by  them  that 
another's  word  bad  power  to  command  your  faith 
in  my  readinesse  to  obey  you,  which  mine  it  seems 
had  not.  If  you  yet  lack  an  experience,  1  wish  yon 
had  pott  mee  upon  the  test  of  a  worke  more  diffi- 
cult and  important,  that  your  opinion  might  be 
changed  into  beliefe.  That  man  you  wvoteforl 
will  unfainedly  receive  Into  my  good  opinion,  and 
declare  It  really  when  be  shall  have  occasion  to 
puU  me  to  the  proofe.  I  eannot  trouble  you  with 
many  words  at  this  time:  make  good  use  of  the 
booKes  yon  shall  receive  from  mee,  and  of  your 
time ;  be  sure  you  shall  render  a  f>trict  account  of 
both  to   Tour  ever  assured  firiend  and  servant, 

JOHK  Hampdbk. 

Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long,   I  would  faine 
heare  of  his  health. 
Hampden,  June  8th,  4684. 

(EuoT  Lbttebs,  136.) 

(In  this  letter  to  the  famooa  Hollea,  he  doea  not  darUy 
hint  at  the  danger  of  hia  oorreipondence.  Six  montha 
elapaed  before  Eliot  received  the  anawer.  Both  parttea 
agree  that  they  can  only  aafely  commnnicate  by  their 
hearta.) 

SIB  JOHN  ELIOT  TO  D.  HOLLES. 

Sir,— Through  a  long  silence  I  hope  you  can  ro- 

(4)  Sir  J<dm  had  written  a  letter  of  hitrodnctlgn  fir  Utj 
Wian  to  Hampden.    Wlan  was  hia  Proctor, 


sw 
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USne  the  confUtence  an<l  memo<re  ofyonrfrende. 
He  that  knowB  your  rirlue  in  the  Rpnertie  cannot 
<ioabt  any  particular  of  yoar  cbarilie.  The  cor- 
ruption of  this  age,  if  no  other  danger  might  occur, 
were  an  excuse,  even  in  business,  for  not  writing. 
The  sun,  we  see,  begcls  divers  monsters  on  I  he 
earth  when  it  has  heat  and  violence  ;  Time  may  do 
more  on  paper  ;  therefore  the  safest  intercourse  is 
by  harts  ;  in  this  way  1  have  much  intcllicfenee  to 
give  you,  but  you  may  divine  it  without  propheiie. 
Tisbut  the  honour  and  aiSection  which  1  owe  you 
contracted  in  these  sillablcs. 

Your  most  faithfuli  frendand  senrant, 

J.  E. 

Tower,  S3d  June,  4631 . 

(EuOT  Lettsrs,  159.) 

Worthy  Sir,— I  am  confident  you  believe  1  have 
returned  you  a  thousand  of  thancks,  and  as  many 
answers  to  your  loving  letter,  since  you  were  pleas- 
ed to  honour  me  with  it,  as  thai  before  I  did  as 
many  times  visit  you  with  my  best  well-wishing 
thoughts,  and  entertaine  you  with  the  offers  of  my 
faithlullcst  services,  and  that  all  this  intercourse 
hath  been  really  and  truly  acted,  being  done  by  the 
hart,  which  is  both  (as  you  say)  the  safest,  and  in- 
deed alone  real .-  for  that  is,  though  p«  rhaps  it  ap- 
peare  not,  whereas  great  outward  professions  many 
tiroes  appeare  when  thei  are  In  substance  nothing. 
You  and  1  have  found  this  to  be  trew  philosophy, 
which  as  your  wisdomc  will  make  use  of  to  dlscerne 
a  superficial  fk^nd,  so  lett  your  goodness  do  the 
same  to  judge  aright  of  his  silence  and  of  all  his 
actions,  who  is  without  complement. 

Tour  most  faithful!  and  alTdctionate  frend  and 
servant, 

D.  HOLLES. 

'    I  need  not  express  here  my  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  rest  of  our  fellowes,  nor  need  I  name 
them. 
I>ameram,  (query  ?)  96th  Dec.  4614 . 

(EuoT'a  MS.   Lkttebs,  140.) 

(This  ij  a  literary  letter,  replete  with  deUcate  Mats  and 
nervous  criticlnn,  U  conveys  a  high  notion  of  the  good 
taste  and  the  good  sense  of  Hampden.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Sir,— You  shall  reccave  the  booke  1  promised  by 
the  bearer's  Immediate  hand.  For  the  other  papers 
1  presume  to  take  a  little,  and  but  a  little  respite.  I 
have  looked  upon  that  rare  piece  only  with  a  super- 
ficial view,  or  at  first  sight,  to  take  the  aspect,  and 
proportion  In  the  whole :  after,  with  a  more  accu- 
rate eye, tolakeootthelineameDls  of  every  part. 
Twerc  rashness  in  me,  therefore,  to  discover  any 
judgment  before  1  have  ground  to  make  one.  This 
I  dlscerne,  that  'tis  as  complete  an  image  of  the  pal- 
terne  as  can  be  drawM  by  Uoet.  A  lively  charac- 
ter of  a  large  minde.  The  subject,  method,  and 
expressions,  excellent  and  homogeniall,  and  to  say 
truth,  (sweet  heart,)  somewhat  exceeding  my  com- 
mendations ;  my  words  cannot  render  them  to  the 
lire :  yet,  to  shew  my  Ingenuity  rather  than  wit, 
would  not  a  less  modell  ha>^  given  a  full  represen- 
Ution  of  that  subject  ?  Hot  hy  dImiaoUon  but  by 
contraction  of  parts.  I  desire  to  learne,  I  dare  not 
say.  Tfie  Tariatlons  upon  each  partleular  seem 
maiiy,  lU  I  ooafcM  e&ceUent.  The  fouBtaiiMare 
full,  the  chanMlMnoWk  ttelai«j  U  tiM  «tnae,  «r 


that  the  author  ImHated  Yirgil,  who  made  more 
verses  by  many  than  be  Intended  to  write  to  ex- 
tract a  just  number.  Had  1  seen  all  his,  I  eouldC 
easily  have  told  him  make  fewer ;  but  if  be  had 
bade  me  tell  which  he  should  have  spared,  I  had 
been  apposed :  so  say  I,  of  these  expressions.  And 
that  to  safiBfy  you,  not  myselfe,  but  Ihatby  obeying 
you  in  a  command  so  contrary  to  my  own  dieposi- 
tion,  you  ma^'  measure  bow  large  a  power  yoa 
have  over 

J.  Haupdest. 

Hampden,  June  20, 4631. 

Recommend  mj  service  to  Ifr.  Long,  and  if  Sfr 
OIlTer  Luke  be  in  town,  express  my  afltectione  t» 
him  In  my  words.  The  first  part  of  your  papers 
you  bad  by  the  hands  of  B.  Valentine  long  since. 
If  you  hear  of  your  sons,  or  can  send  to  them,  let 
me  know. 

(Eliot  Papebs,   130.) 

(TMs  is  a  corloos  letter  of  one  of  the  covntry  genOe- 
men,  of  Sir  Jdhn's  party,  ^»ho  gives  ■«  aeoovnt  of  the  comr 
mlaaionera  fi»r  Loaivnioney.  He  ^'  would  not  be  eoinptf_ 
mcnted  oat  of  his  moner/*  and  exults  on  **  holding  bis 
hands  fast  in  his  pocket."  He  was  probably  ttie  Mr. 
Scaw«n  wliose  name  appesrs  in  Lord  Holles's  Memoirs, 
137,  for  a  pemloB  i^raated  by  the  party  of  the  Indepen- 
dents *'  to  bny  his  TOicc  "  Scawcn  is  characterised  as 
"  one  who  formerly  had  not  very  well  liked  of  their  waya.'' 
So  that  this  stur Jy  Patriot,  after  all,  turned  out  to  l)e  the 
pensioned  of  a  rcvolutiouary  factioB.) 

AIR.  SCAWEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

The  seconde  fearfuU  commission  is  now  past,  and 
since  by  your  servant  you  are  pleased  to  demand  It 
of  mc,  I  will  present  you  with  the  reialloa  «f  tlw 
pro$nresse  of  it. 

We  were  all  called  together  (but  in  severafl  dagrs 
following)  at  Bodmin.  After  the  commission  wa3 
read,  we  were  Ifte  to  depart  without  as  much  as  any 
speech  (rffered  us :  much  tyme  was  spent  in  straSn^ 
ing  courtesy  between  the  ton  and  the  father,  and  I 
think  we  bad  bin  deprived  of  the  expectation,  bad 
not  the  courtier  brought  down  some  of  his  oonrt- 
phrases  in  exchange  for  the  mony.  1  Interpreted 
their  longe  silenoe  to  the  best,  thinking  tbey  raemt 
by  it,  that  they  thought  the  matter  such  as  no 
Oomish  man  wonid  open  his  month  In  It,  and  there* 
fore  Attest  for  a  stranger,  who,  fbr  aught  that  1  eould 
perceive,  directed  his  words  more  to  those  thai 
should  have  spoken,  than  to  us  that  should  have 
beard. 

We  were  directed  the  first  day,  ttiat  sueh  as  wenld 
not  oompoond  should  give  their  answers  In  wriV 
lag ;  a  coarse  which.  If  they  had  held  Ihorougli, 
would  have  proved  little  to  their  advantage.  The 
hundred  of  East  was  flrst  called  In,  which  (making 
choice  ef  the  plstors  and  men  fittest  for  composi- 
tien)  they  made  pretty  store  of  mony,  tfll  St.  Ger- 
mans, aeoording  to  the  direclion,  giving  their  seve- 
ral papers,  had  shewn  the  way  of  non-compositioB 
(for  of  twenty-eifht  returned  not  one  compounded), 
Landrake  and  Landntph  fbllowed  the  president, 
upon  which  tbey  thought  U  best  lo  finish  that  day'k 
service  without  calling  out  that  one  hundred.  The 
West  hundred  had  not  many ;  Pyder  and  Stratton 
very  few.  Powder  aomewhat  more,  but  the  greateel 
propoitien  raised  oame  from  Penrith  ned  Kerrier, 
THgg  and  Lesnewth;  they  Mnff  under  the  eott* 
mmi  ef  the  Castle,  fbey  ttweght  U  net  «Mo«  •» 
heUMl.   The  total  aoMvntote  not  mere  then  HFn 

«r  whieh  Ihe  aeatef  It 
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from  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  wt\  snch  as,  I  pre- 
mme,  scarce  have  the  value.  Suu.e  with  great 
words  and  threatenings,  some  with  persuasions 
(wherein  Sir  B.  did  all),  were  drawne  to  it.  I  was 
like  to  have  been  complimented  out  of  my  mouy: 
but  that  knowing  with  whom  1  had  to  deal,  I  held, 
whilst  1  talked  with  them,  my  hands  fast  in  my 
pocket.  ^  .    - 

You  will  wonder  to  hear  what  things  we  naa 
here  returned  for  knighto ;  but  that  nothing  is  now 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Ifany  thing  lie  here  wherein  I  may  serve  you, 
1  shall  take  it  an  honour  to  be  commanded ;  and  be 
assured,  that  as  you  suffer  for  others,  so  there  are 
some  others  that  suffer  for  you,  amongst  which  is 

Tour  servant, 

W.  S. 

SIE  JOHN'S  ANSWER  ABOUT  THE  LOAN- 
MONGERS  AT  BODMIN. 

JuneSI,ieS4. 
Sir,— I  thanke  you  for  your  intelligence  of  the 
late  passages  at  Bodmin,  wherein  some  saUsflBetion 
does  arise,  that  though  that  country  have  not  all 
the  wisdom  that  they  should,  yet  they  arc  not  in  as 
great  stupidilie  as  some  others,  but  divide  between 
foUy  and  abjection.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  neigh- 
bours at  St.  German's  doe  so  well,  and  by  your 
example  make  themselves  good  presidents  for 
others.  Those  that  broke  that  rule  will  have  occa- 
«ion  to  repent  it,  when  they  shall  see  theirgain  only 
in  the  loss  of  their  own  monie,  which  may  work  a 
better  circumspection  for  the  future.  Though  I 
am  at  a  great  distance  from  you  in  my  person,  my 
aifecUon  is  still  with  yon ;  and  as  I  wish  your  hap- 
piness, my  indeavours  shall  be  readie  to  procure  it. 
I  prale,  as  to  yourself  whom  I  would  have  confident 
of  this  truth,  give  it  in  assurance  to  the  rest,  that 
in  all  things  which  may  level  with  my  power,  none 
flhall  be  more  industrious  to  that  service  than 

J.  E. 

(EUOT  PAFSBB,  MS.  FOL.  146.) 

(A  compllmontaiy  letter,  with  the  present  of  a  small  hock 

from  Hampden.) 

Dear  Sir,— I  received  a  letter  from  you  the  last 
weeke,  for  which  1  owe  you  ten,  to  countervaUe 
thoee  lines  by  encrease  in  number  that  I  cannot 
equall  in  weight ;  but  time  is  not  mine  now,  nor 
hath  bene  since  that  came  to  my  hands;  in  your 
favour  therefore  hold  mee  excused.  This  bearer  is 
appointed  to  present  you  with  a  buck  out  of  my 
paddock,  which  must  be  a  small  one,  to  hold  pro- 
portion with  the  place  and  soyle  It  was  bred  In. 
Shortly,  1  hope  (if  I  do  well  to  hope)  to  see  you ; 
yet  durst  I  not  prolong  the  expectation  of  your 
papers. 

You  have  concerning  them  layde  commands  upon 
mee  beyond  my  ability  to  give  you  satisfoclion  in ; 
but  if  my  apology  will  not  serve  when  wee  meete, 
I  will  not  decline  the  service,  though  to  the  be- 
wraying of  my  own  ignorance,  which  yet  1  hope 
your  love  will  cover. 

Tour  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 

Jno.  Hamfdsk. 

Hampden,  July  S7, 1681 . 


(Eliot  Lbttbbs,  152.) 


(EUot'B  advice  to  his  younger  son  John  on  travelling  to 
Italy.  Hopes  he  wiU  Evold  »*the  territories  of  the 
Church/'  and  forbids  his  entrance  Into  Spain;  at  that 
period  so  universal  was  the  dread  of  relapsing  hito  Pa- 
pistry.) 

TO  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Sonne,— I  have  received  and  considered  of  your 
letters  which  mention  your  desire  and  reasons  to 
pass  speedily  into  Italy .  Good  company,  I  knowe, 
ia  a  choise  thinge,  and  as  a  pleasure  so  an  advan- 
tage In  your  traveUs,  which  I  presume  you  stadle, 
not  for  name  only,  or  the  affection  of  some  title, 
but  as  it  meeles  with  virtue,  and  then  it  's  truly 
valuable,  that  being  the  crowne  and  dignity  of  all 
honor.  The  opportunity  1  confesse  which  such 
company  does  present  is  a  fair  motive  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  the  time  I  doubt  not  yet  seasonable  to  an- 
swer it.  Autumn  In  those  parts  is  most  dangerous 
to  strangers;  the  abundance  of  their  firuites,  the 
corruption  of  their  aer  through  the  strife  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  all 
bodies  to  sicknesse  and  infection  In  the  return  ol 
blood,  makes  it  at  first  more  fearful;  besides,  the 
plague  has  raigned  generally  in  that  country,  and 
some  townes  still  are  visited,  by  which  both  the  aer 
and  houses  may  be  yet  suspected,  untile  some  fipoets 
correct  them.  I  leave  to  your  better  consideration 
to  resolve  to  sUy  till  Spring.  ^        ^ ,. 

The  reason  which  you  give  for  the  advantage  of  the 
language  has  its  truth  merely  the  contrary ;  for  if 
without  knowledge  in  the  French  you  first  shall 
seek  the  Italian,  that  wiU  be  then  less  pleasant  and 
soemore  difficult,  by  which  the  more  necessary 
will  be  left,  to  be  then  gained  when  perchance 
there  willbe  no  leasure  for  it;  whereas  if  you  shaU 
gett  againe  some  perfection  in  the  French,  and  then 
gett  into  Italic,  what  you  then  lose  willbe  regained 
againe  at  your  retumingc  homewards,  and  you  be- 
come a  master  In  the  tongues.  This  winter  spent 
in  France  1  hope  will  be  enough  for  preparation, 
and  then  at  sprioge  you  may  pass  from  thence  to 

lUlie. 

For  the  danger  that 's  pretended  in  your  traveUs 
in  those  parts  only  with  private  company,  1  am 
confident  there  is  no  reason,  but  what  the  sickness 
may  occasion,  and  that  admits  no  priviledge.  The 
territories  of  the  Church  1  hope  you  will  avoid 
(those  I  confess  are  dangerous,  as  aU  Spaine,  which 
by  no  meanes  I  can  allow  you  ever  to  enter),  but 
other  parts  arc  free,  and  peaceable  as  in  England, 
where  with  discretion  you  may  as  much  rely  on 
your  safetie.  for  the  present  troubles  in  France  I 
conceive  litUe  cause  of  doubt.  To  strangers  they 
impart  noe  hasards  or  adventures,  more  than  vo- 
luntarily they  Incur,  but  such  advantage  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  they  may  yield,  which  1  did 
think  the  hope  and  spirit  of  that  genUeman  from 
whom  you  received  that  argument  would  not  have 

declined.  ,^^         ut  v  * 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  your  letter,  which  I 
make  only  on  advise.  I  wonder  you  never  wrote 
sinceyour  being  over  of  M.  Durant.  His  wife  in- 
quires here  for  him,  whom  I  would  gladly  satisfle, 
as  know  how  you  have  agreed.  Be  careAil  in  your 
religion,  make  your  devotions  flreouent,  seeke  the 
blessing  firom  above,  draw  your  imitation  to  good 
patternea,  lett  not  value  pedantries  deceive  yon, 
prepare  your  estimation  by  your  virtue,  which 
your  own  carriage  and  example  must  aeqohre. 
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wherein  you  have  assistanU  in  the  moat  earnest 
prayers  and  iHtbesif  yow  lofiaf  Mher, 
Tower,  ist  September,  4631 .        John  Eliot. 

£uoT  £AfBBa,  MSS.  fol.  163. 

(Hmpden  sends  news,  and  highly  eompliments  flie  gonlos 
and  stadles  of  Eliot.) 

Sir,--In  the  end  9f  ny  traTailes*  1  meete  the  mes- 
sengers of  your  love,  which  bring  mee  a  most 
gnitefall  wellcome;  yonr  IntenttMis  otttfly  nine 
that  thwght  to  hare  prerented  yours,  and  convince 
ne  of  my  disability  to  keepe  pace  with  yon,  or  the 
times.  My  imploiment  of  late  in  Interrogatory  wilti 
like  albirs  hath  deprived  mee  of  leisure  to  eomple- 
inent,  and  the  flmn«  •!  deposHioos  is  able  \%  juslle 
«utthe  slyleofa  letter.  Yoa  were  ferre  enongh 
above  my  emulation  befbre;  but  breathing  now  the 
same  ayre  with  an  ambassador,  yon  are  out  of  all 
ayne. 

1  believe  well  of  his  negotiation  ft-em  the  large 
testimony  yon  have  given  of  hie  parts,  and  I  boleeve 
the  King  of  Sweden's  sword  will  be  tbo  best  of  his 
topicks  to  persuade  a  peace. 

Tis  a  powerful  one  now  if  I  h«are  aright;  fame 
giving  Tiliy  a  late  defeate  in  Saxony  with  90,600 
losse;  thetroth  whereof  will  facilitate  our  worke; 
the  Spaniard's  curtesy  being  known  to  be  no  lease 
than  willingly  to  render  that  which  he  eannot  hold. 
The  notion  of  these  efllscts  internnpts  not  our  quiett, 
though  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  governed  do 
transcend  our  pitch ;  your  apprehensions,  that 
ascend  a  region  above  those  clouds  which  shadow 
us,  apefltt  to  pieree  such  height;  and  ours  to  receave 
such  notions  as  descend  from  thence;  which  while 
you  are  pleased  to  impart  you  make  the  demon- 
strations of  your  fkvoor  to  beeome  the  rich  posses- 
sions of  your  ever  falthfuU  friend  and  servant, 
Hampden,  Octobers.  Johh  Hamfi»v. 

Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long. 

God,  1  thanke  him,  hath  made  me  fefher  of  an- 
other Sonne. 

(Eliot  Pafbbs,  168.) 

(Sir  John  seems  In  the  following  letter  somewhat  doubtftii 
of  a  political  apostasy  in  his  ftlend  and  fdlow-siifferer, 
Valentine,  who  he  confesses  baa  ^hls  Jogglings.'*) 

SIR  JOHN  EUOT  TO  THOMAS  GODFREY. 


EUOV  PaPWS,  179.) 


*    »    *-    »    *    * 


Godfrey  dates  from  Grantham. 


Valentine  after  his  long  travails  did  betsdie  him- 
self to  rest,  so  as  in  a  month  or  more,  being  at  his 
lodging  near  the  Gate-house,  noe  friends  might  see 
him  but  whom  his  Greatnesse  would  admit.  Sick- 
nesse  was  pretended,  but  there  were  that  thought 
it  counterfeit  and  affected;  and  yet  there  be  that 
hold  his  dissimulation  worthie  punishment.  Really 
I  believe  him(hisjuglingeset  aside)  in  the  same 
state  he  was,  both  in  bodie  and  in  businesse,  for 
though  the  charge  of  the  Attorney  may  have  changed 
something  In  his  favour,  his  fortune  is  not  altered, 
trat  the  expeetations  are  the  same,  and  as  the  virtue 
such  may  be  the  man.  Tbis  is  all  1  can  tell  you  of 
him.  unless  by  supposition !  could  judg  him,  in  his 
reservations  and  retirement, knocking  atsome  back- 
door of  the  Court,  at  wiilch  if  he  enter  to  prefer- 
ment, yon  shall  know  it  from 

Tour  faithhil  friend  and  servant, 
Tower,  8th  November,  i«9l .  J .  E. 


(Of  sU  these  letters  the  present  seems  the  most  hesntSflil ; 
the  deepest  feelings  are  revealed  In  the  most  simple 
language.  It  Is  palhetle-<i-lt  fa  enren  awftil.  whea  we 
find  that  it  was  the  elaaa  of  Eliot's  correspondoBce,  sad 
the  daseripttoa  oCthe  onsotlona  of  his  departtag  spfartt- 
Henee  tiie  reUgiova  coosolattoos;  tho  mmumfiil  happi- 
ness which  cheered  the  consumptiye  and  weary  pd- 
soner,  who  was  now  anticipating  that  after-«tatc«  to 
which  he  was  fast  approaching.) 

TO  HAl^rPDEN. 

Sir,— Besides  the  acknowledgment  of  your  fevour 
that  have  so  much  compassion  on  your  firend,!  have 
little  to  return  you  from  liim   that  has  nothing 
worthy  of  your  acceptance  but  the  contestation  that 
1  have  between  an  ill  bodie  and  the  aer,  that  quar- 
rell,  and  are  friends,  as  the  summer  winds  affect 
them.  1  have  these  three  dates  been  abroad,  and  as 
often  brought  in  now  impressions  of  the  colda,  yet 
body  and  strength  and  appetite  1  finde  myself  bet- 
tered by  the  motion.    Gold  at  first  was  the  occasion 
of  my  sickness,  heat  and  tendernffss  by  blose  keep- 
ingein  my  chamber  has  since  inereastmy  weakness. 
Air  and  exercise  are  thought  most  proper  to  re- 
paire  it,  which  are  the  prescription  of  my  Doctors, 
though  noe  pbysiek.   I  thank  God  other  medicines 
I  now  take  not,  but  those  Catholioons,  and  doe 
hope  1  shall  not  need  them:  as  children  learn  to 
go,  1  shall  get  acquainted  with  the  apr,  practice  and 
use  will  compasse  it,  and  now  and  then  a  fall  is  an 
instruction  for  the  futmre.    These  varieties  He  does 
trie  us  with,  that  will  have  us  perfect  at  all  parts, 
and  as  He  gives  the  trial.  He  likewise  gives  the  abi- 
lity that  shall  be  necessary  for  the  worke  He  will 
suppUe,  that  does  command  the  labour,  whose  de- 
li veringe  ih)m  the  Lion  and  the  Bear,  has  the  Phi- 
listine also  at  the  disposition  of  his  wiU,«nd  those 
that  trust  him,  under  his  protection  and  defence. 
0!  infinite  mercy  of  our  Masler,  deare  frend,  how  it 
abounds  to  us,  that  are  unworthy  of  his  service  ! 
How  broken !  how  imperfect !  how  perverse  and 
crooked  are  our  waies  in  obedience  to  him  !  how 
exactly  straight  is  thn  line  of  his  providence  to  us, 
drawn  out  through  all  occurrents  and  particulars  to 
the  whole  length  and  measu'C  of  our  time;  how 
perfect  is  his  hand  that  has  given  his  Sonne  unto 
us,  and  with  him  has  promised  likewise  to  give  us 
all  things— relieving  our  wants,  sanctifying  our  ne- 
cessities, prevenling  our  dangers,  freeing  us  fh>m 
all  extremities,  and  died  himself  for  us  »    What  can 
we  render  ?  what  retribution  can  we  make  worthy 
soe  great  a  majestic?  worthy  such  love  and  fkvour  > 
We  have  nothing  but  ourselves  who  are  unworthy 
above  all,  and  yelt  that  as  all  other  things  is  his : 
for  us  to  offer  up  that,  is  but  to  give  him  of  his 
owne,  and  that  in  ffer  worse  condition  than  we  at 
first  recpived  It,  which  yet  (for  infinite  is  his  good- 
nesse  for  the  merits  of  his  Sonne)  He  is  contented  to 
accept.    This,  dear  frend,  must  be  the  oorafortof 
his  children  :  this  is  the  physio  we  must  use  in  all 
our  sicknesse  and  extremities :  this  is  the  strength- 
ening of  the  weake,  the  nuriching  of  the  poore,  the 
Itbertie  of  the  captive,  the  health  of  the  diseased, 
the  life  of  those  that  die,  the  death  of  thai  wretched 
me  of  Bin,  and  tbis  happiness  halh  his  saints.  The 
contemplation  of  this  happiness  has  led  me  almost 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  letter,  but  the  hast  I  use 
unto  my  frends,  and  the  affeellon  that  does  move  it, 
will  1  hope  excuse  me.    Frends  should  communi- 
cate their  joy es :  this  as  the  greatest  thereof,  1  could 
not  but  impart  unio  my  frend,  being  therein  moved 
by  the  present  expectation  of  your  letters,  which 
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always  have  the  grace  of  much  intelligence,  and  are 
happiness  to  him  that  is  trulie         Your's, 
Tower,  S9  March,  4632.  J.  £. 

Had  Charles  the  First  been  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nobler  aspirations  of  Sir 
John  Eliot  in  his  prison,  as  the  reader  is  now 
enabled  to  be,  the  severity  of  that  imprison- 
ment had  perhaps  been  mitigated.  But  Eliot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  far  more  a  man  of 
sensation  than  a  philosopher,  in  the  active 
period  of  his  life— that  period  when  he  struck 
at  Moyle,  and  when  his  personal  rancour 
broke  out  against  his  former  friend  Bucking- 
ham, had  committed  even  a  less  pardonable 
irruption  of  his  irascible  'nature.  Lliot  had 
implicated  Ihe  King's  connivance  at  the  ru- 
moured poisoning  of  his  royal  father.  He 
alluded  to  something  ^'  which  he  feared  to 
speak  and  feared  to  think."  The  harshness 
of  Charles  the  First  towards  Eliot,  and 
Charles  is  not  accused  of  cruelty  even  by  his 
enemies,  indicates  a  cause  of  offence,  either 
of  a  deeper  dye,  or  of  a  more  personal  na- 
ture, than  probably  we  have  yet  discovered. 


The  following  Manuscript  has  been  referred 
to  at  page  517: — 

ASHMOLE'S  MSB.  800.  Art.  XXXVI. 

Newport,  Novemher,  1648. 

When  the  Commissioners  themselves  con- 
fess that  reason  cannot  be  accepted  by  them, 
though  clearly  offered  by  me ;  when  close 
imprisonment  (or  worse)  is  threatened  to  me 
if  I  yield  not  to  all  that  is  demanded  ;  when 
my  propositions  (which  are  neither  many  nor 
extravagant)  are  hoi  so  much  as  answered ;  I 
leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what  freedom, 
honour,  or  safety  there  is  in  this  treaty. 
And  certainly  my  condition  in  point  of  free- 
dom is  far  different  from  what  it  was  at 
Hampton  Court.  Witness  the  strict  guard 
round  about  this  Island,  and  the  troop  of 
horse  always  attending,  or  rather  watching 
me  when  I  go  abroad. 

Since,  therefore,  none  of  the  conditions 
are  kept  to  me  upon  which  I  gave  my  word,  I 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  break  it,  though  I  seek 
my  freedom.  Besides,  the  Governor  made 
me  declare  before  the  Commissioners,  that 
continuation  of  guards  upon  me  freed  me 
from  my  word ;  whereupon  he  took  away  the 
sentinels  at  my  door,  but  never  moved  those 
of  more  importance,  which  was  enough  to 
confess  the  truth  of  what  I  declared,  but  not 


sufficient  lO  take  away  the  justness  of  my 
plea  which  cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  the 
total  taking  away  my  guards,  the  difference 
of  a  few  paces  position,  nearer  or  farther  off, 
not  making  me  the  less  a  prisoner. 

Nor  will  I  make  a  question  of  that  which 
is  none,  by  setting  down  ihe  particular  rea- 
sons of  my  absenting  myself  at  this  time ; 
yet  this  I  must  say,  thalMU  order  to  the  pre- 
sent quiet  and  future  peace  of  this  kingdom, 
my  liberlie,  tho'  at  a  distance,  is  much  more 
conduceable  than  my  restraint,  whether  more 
or  less  strict.  For  my  freedom  takes  away 
the  pretence  of  those  who,  by  their  endea- 
vours to  set  me  at  liberty,  might  continue  the 
old  or  make  new  disturbances  in  the  king- 
dom. Also,  I  shall  be  able  to  temper  the 
more  youthful  and  impatient  resolution  of 
those  who  possibly  may  rather  aim  at  glo- 
rious actions  than  a  quiet  life,  my  chief  in- 
tention being  so.  to  make  use  of  this  my 
escape  (in  case  God  shall  bless  me  herein  ac- 
cording to  my  desire),  as  to  come  to  a  per- 
sonal treaty  with  my  two  Houses,  that  so  I 
may  be  truly  heard.  And  even  all  the  world 
shall  see  that  no  change  of  condicion  or  place 
shall  alter  or  lessen  my  earnest  endeavours 
of  procuring  a  firm  and  well-grounded  peace 
(and  in  a  peaceable  way)  to  these  my  domi- 
nions. 

To  all  my  people  of  what  soever  station, 
quality,  or  condicion. 

My  Lords  and  GenUemen,— IF  my  stay  here  could 
have  happily  finished  this  treaty,  or  given  you  the 
least  protection,  I  would  not  have  thought  of  ab- 
senting myseir,  nor  had  I  taken  the  resolution 
without  your  advice,  if  it  were  not  evident  that 
yqur  knowledge  thereof  would  have  prejudiced  you, 
and  hindered  the  course  I  have  taken  for  my  own 
preservation,  the  necessity  of  which  I  will  make 
plainly  appear  how  soon  I  shaU  be  in  a  place  of 
freedom,  this  being  one  of  those  kind  of  actions 
which  is  fitter  for  a  servant's  praise  than  advice. 
However,  I  cannot  but  leave  you  this  assurance  that 
I  am  no  less  satisfied  with  your  industrious  services 
to  me  at  this  time,  than  I  am  displeased  with  my 
own  misfortunes,  and  desiring  you  to  be  confident 
that  I  am  your  mostasseured  real  constant  frend, 

C.  R. 

To  all  the  Lord*,  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen, whose  assistance  I  have  had  since  1  came 
hither. 

Newport,  November,  1648. 

I  cannot  but  add  this :— It  being  evident 
that  I  must  either  shipwreck  my  conscience, 
or  retourne  to  close  prison,  none  that  loves 
conscience  or  freedom  but  must  approve  of 
my  resolution  of  absenting  myselfe. 


THE  END. 
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time  d  trial,  thouglL  Doth  lie  and  tbe\ 
Queen  were  tertaln  that  the  Union  ^^^''^^  Lea,d- 
no*  be  restored.  The  Tory  Democral  1^  ^j^^ 
v«s  frankly  fond  of  great  society:  "We  I  have 
dined  sixty  guests  of  the  high  nobll-U,  or 
ity.  .  .  .  Snch  plate,  such  diamonds,  so  t  not 
many  Dnehessea  and  Knights  of  the  Gar-  r^"^^ 

I    the 

ier  were  neyer  before  assembled  together." 
With  this  went  Disraeli's  exoessiye  devotion  I  ^^^^ 
to  the  Queen,  upon  whom  he  laid  flattery  I  ^^g 
"with  a  trowel,"  and  whose  heart  he  won  ly  to 
by  his  tremendous  laudation  of  Prince  Al- 
bert.    But    we    also    hare    glimpses    of 
Disraeli  not  in  court  dress  and  in  domes- 
tic scenes.   "I  found  Dizzy  last  night  at  the 
Carlton  sitting  at  table  with  the  Duke  of  l®®^^^ 
Buckingham,  and  in  a  very  amusing  mood.  hone. 
Ton  find  me  poisoned  and  robbed.    .    .    .  ls^<^* 
He  forces  me  to  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  ume 
with  him,  which  always  makes  me  ill,  and  ot  a 
then  borrows  £50  of  me.'    It  was  worth  £50  f^^I 

to  see  Dizzy's  face."    Finally,  there  is  his  New 
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wife's  account  of  his  going  to  her,  instead 
of  to  the  Carlton,  after  his  dazzling  victory 
in  the  House: 


Dizzy  came  home  to  me.    I  had  got  him  a   *d. 


raised  pie  from  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  he  ate  half  the  pie 
and  drank  all  the  chami>agne,  and  then  he 
said:  "Why,  my  dear,  you  are  more  like  a 
mistress  than  a  wife." 

And  Mr.  Kebhel,  to  whom  she  told  this,  add- 
ed: "I  could  see  that  she  look  it  as  a  very 
high  compliment." 
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,e  wonders,  agca  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^  ^  l^^en\n  the  very  year  the  Kaiser 
.^e  been  «P^^\^  ;^^^  ^  this  year  of  1916. 
^  "^Euro^  "by  [some  one's]  shortsighted- 
^'^.  Uln^t^r  danger  of  •'falling  into  aii 
feHor  ii^d'^hau^ted  state"  than^--^^ 

18  before. 

Concord.  Mm*.  ^vM  21. 
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I  -vTltti  taia  fellow-partlsaiiB.     Ttiey  used 

I  tbey  delighted  In  bis  Terbal  flreworke    : 

V    biB  trlnmphB  In  Parllamentarr  tactics;    . 

r    tli«7  disliked  lilm.    Disraeli  was  well  a 

of  thla    He  wrote  In  1880  that  "the  T 

.     .    .    chalk  the  walls  In  the  market 

^rith  my  opprobrlnm";   also  that  the 

eral  assertion  was  true  that  "my  leade: 

ot  the  party  Is  one  of  'chronic  revolt  an- 

^^easlng  conspiracy.'"     The  titular  hes 

^ue  party.   Lord   Derby,  confessed:    "A 

^^Israell's  unpopularity,  I  see  It  and  r< 

^t'"     Dlararfl  had.  In  truth,  to  put  up 

^(Sently  with  manifestations  of  a  feellii 

,^^eep  and  bitter  hum  Illation"  on  the 

g    the  aristocrats  whom  he  led.     Thej 

^^\^j)ted  klm;  but  It  might  be  said  of  tJ  - 

^^    Boseber;  has  alleged  of  the  nobleme.    i 

'g^^^t.t'6  day,  that  "they  supported  him  on  t..    . 
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■'*^^«:x»*  which  restricUon,  supported  by  his  nai 

'^'%:i%*  teeline  for  hla  mother,  la  qol«  sufflcler 

■    '^^a  account  for   Hwnlefs  InacUon,   since  it 

-  ■  '  i-ol  impossible  to  head  a  revolt  against  the 

^^  ]  without  injuring  the  Queen,  as  she  hwi  i 

-     '*'Vi.    seed,  with  the  fatuity  of  her  kind,  to  : 
•  '^^^  herself,  quite  Innocently.  In  a  singularly 

'       -»**!  promising  situation.     There  la  no   reasc  _ 
*^*  suppose  that  she  waa  prlvy  to  her  huab 
.^^      crime;    she  bad  been  Indiscreet,  of  co 
■;'■        «**'  her  first  husband  was  a  bit  beyond  her- 
f^^^    1  HjP»>oa-.  curt*;  0>e  troM  ot  J-«  fU-ftlJ: 

^,»»*         iT^ltt  Mm.  to  tl™t«  ^  »«m.ud-- 
^i       ^-  What  an  overpowering  companion  for  a 
i***"*  woman   who   only   asked   to   be   amused 

■-'        --(j''  J|      s^„|I  wend'"  tl"'*  nl"' ''"^etl 

£*■  .  £^3n"ffe''wrote  In  1860  that  he  was  '    ,  a 

1'' '^pe,  but  he  la  so  clever  that  bis  Bci>t':' 

--'-'     ,     itreferable  to  other  persons'  Bucerss," 

-      *  ,(*ell  was  flattered  by  Napoleon,  and  qulK, 

i'     ,^|ved   aa   to  hla   powers.     To  Amiricti, 

•-"     -jog    the    Civil    War    period,    there    sre 

*^  .^raUy    many    references.      Disraeli    «■:- 

•'■'  -c  ew  friend  than  Qladstone  wa«,  at  '■■■f 


DISRAELI   AS    PROPHET. 

To  THB  Editor  of  Thb  Nation: 

Sir:  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  read- 
ers as,  In  perusing  the  current  volume  of  the 
Money  penny  and  Buckle  Disraeli,  may  have 
missed  this  pcussage  which  so  thrilled  me,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  them  as  may  not 
have  tackled  that  portentous  work  at  all — it 
is  emphatically  not  calculated  to  "drive  the 
novel  from  the  Young:  Lady's  table" — I  am 
sending  you  this,  which  startled  me  into 
wakefulness  last  night  just  as  I  was  sliding 
into  that  deep,  deep  oblivion  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  the  reading  of  improving  lite- 
rature: 

(From  a  speech  made  by  Disraeli  at  Ayles; 

bury  in  1S69.) 

The  day  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already 
come,  when  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
power  cannot  be  confined  to  Europe  alone. 
.  .  .  Remember  always  that  England, 
though  she  is  bound  to  Europe  by  tradition, 
by  affection,  by  all  those  ties  which  time 
alone  can  create  and  consecrate,  is  not  a 
mere  Power  of  the  Old  World.  Her  geograph- 
ical position,  her  laws,  her  language,  her  re- 
ligion, connect  her  as  much  with  the  New 
World  as  with  the  Old.  And  although  she 
has  occupied  not  only  an  eminent,  but,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  the  most  eminent,  position  among 
£3uropean  nations  for  ages,  still,  if  ever  E^i- 
rope  by  her  shortsightedness  falls  into  an 
inferior  and  exhausted  state,  for  E^ngland 
there  will  remain  an  illustrious  future.  We 
are  bound  to  the  communities  of  the  New 
World,  and  those  great  States  which  our  own 
planting  and  colonizing  energies  have  cre- 
ated, by  ties  and  Interests  which  will  sustain 
our  power  and  enable  us  to  play  as  great  a 
part  in  the  times  yet  to  come  as  we  do  in 
these  days,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  And 
therefore,  now  that  E«urope  is  on  the  eve  of 
war,  I  say  it  is  for  Europe,  not  for  England, 
that  my  heart  sinks. 

This  was  the  man  Punch  cartooned  as  a 
diandng-master!  Did  the  voters  of  Aylesbury 
thrill  to  hlm«  one  wonders?  and  one  somehow 
imagines  not.  Surely  Englishmen  must  thrill 
to-day,  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  that  mag- 
nificent message  of  hope,  ringing  out  of  the 
past!  Or  do  they  in  the  depths  of  their 
hearts 

OMnk  itbelT  emplTO  itlll 

•U  tha  Strand  and  'Oltrarn  '111? 

One  wonders,  again! 

.  Odd,  at  all  events,  that  these  words  should 
have  been  spoken  in  the  very  year  the  Kaiser 
was  bom  and  reprinted  in  this  year  of  1916, 
when  Europe  "by  [some  one's]  shortsighted- 
ness" is  in  greater  danger  of  "falling  into  an 
inferior  and  exhausted  state"  than  ever  she 
was  before.  M.  A.  A. 

Concord,  M«m.,  July  31. 
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thought  /ill  bristlte  witlTna? 

ties,  sur       ii   w:"      itement  that  "Thoi 
Aquinas  ^  jdiating  spirit  of  an 

intoxicated  wiru  new  knowledge  and  dri 
hither  and  thither  by  dlyerse  winds  of  < 
trine";  an  age  that  produced  the  1j 
ferians,  who  believed  that  God  sinned 
casting  down  Satan  and  his  angels,  has 
tie  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  learn  from 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  an  interpretation 
mediflBval  thought  from  one  who  not  o 
admits  the  indebtedness  of  the  Schools 
to  the  Greeks,  but  himself  knows  more 
Plato  than  what  the  Bdioohnen  can  tea 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  listen  to  a  Platoi 
who  recognises  in  medi»Tal  phllosoi 
something  besides  a  misunderstanding 
Aristotle.  Mr.  Webb's  style  is  rather  A 
totelian  than  Platonic;  some  of  his  sentes 
would  leave  even  the  Stagirite  breathl 
The  mark  of  the  lecturer  is  not  entirely 
faced:  repetitions  occur  which*  appropri 
for  the  platform,  are  not  needed  by 
arm-chair.  But  though  at  times  cumbr 
in  form,  the  argument  is  never  dull  in  f 
stance.  The  author  can  be  witty  as  well 
learned,  and  fence  very  prettily  with  his 
ponents. 

The  scope  of  the  work  involves  a  pro 
against  Pfleiderer's  "Religionsphilosoi 
auf  geschichtlicher  Grundlage."  Pfleidc 
starts  the  philosophy  of  religion  with  I 
noza,  and  Webb  shows  easily  that  it  '. 
long  existed  under  the  name  of  natural  ' 
ology.  He  begins  with  Plato  and  his  dls* 
sion  of  religion  in  the  "Laws."  In  antiqu 
natural  religion  is  opposed  rather  to  c 
or  political  than  to  revealed  rellgten,  tho* 
the  element  of  tradition  is  common  to  b 
of  these  and  eventually  identifies  them.  ' 
problem  of  the  ancient  naturalist  was 
moralize  the  traditional  faith;  the  mod 
is  concerned  with  making  it  scientific] 
palatable.  Plato's  aim  was  to  liberate 
gods  from  the  fictions  of  the  poets;  he  wc 
prove  that  the  gods  exist,  that  they  care 
man,  and  that  they  cannot  be  bribed  by  ; 
rifice.  Plato  is  akin  to  Christian  think 
in  his  insistence  on  special  providences; 
remarks  the  author.  "That  the  'very  hi 
^#  "Our  head  are  all  numbered*  is  a  con 
hich,  once  being  reached,  religion  c 
render  without  committing  suicic 
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